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CHARLESTON!  the  larKeitctty  in  the  RUte  of  South 
Carolina,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Charleston,  upon  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  A*hley  and  Cooper,  in  32®  47'  N.  lat.  and  79*  48'  W. 
long.  The  harbour,  which  is  spacious  and  convenient,  is 
formed  by  the  eestuary  of  the  two  rivers,  and  protected  from 
the  Atlantic  by  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  N.  and  Fully  Island 
on  the  S.  Thu  entrance,  which  is  between  these  islands,  is 
obstructed  by  a rango  of  sand-banks,  which  make  three 
channels  by  which  vessels  of  consiiderablo  burthen  may 
enter  the  port,  but  the  passage  is  rendered  so  difllcuU  and  { 
uncertain  oy  the  tides  and  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  that  it 
is  customary  for  all  vessols.  including  even  constant  traders 
to  tho  port,  to  be  taken  in  by  licens^  pilots. 

Charleston  was  founded  in  1680.  seventeen  years  after 
the  granting  of  the  colony  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Earl  of  | 
Clarendon.  For  rather  more  than  a century  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province,  Columbia,  now  the  seat  of  government,  not  ' 
having  been  founded  until  1787.  Tbetown  is  regularly 
laid  out  in  parallel  streets  extending  between  the  two  rivers 
and  rrosseil  by  other  streets  alright  angles.  The  houses 
aro  for  tho  most  part  spacious  and  lofty,  and  furnished  with 
balconies  and  verandahs,  in  order  to  protect  the  interior 
from  the  sun.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  un- 
paved,  and  the  soil  being  sandy,  considerable  annoyance  is 
experienced  in  windy  weather  from  dust  and  sand.  To  shel- 
ter tho  passengers  ftom  the  sun,  rows  of  a tree  called  (be 
* pride  of  India*  are  planted  on  each  side  of  the  streets ; 
(his  tree  does  not  grow  to  any  considerable  height,  but  its 
branches  aru  sprea^ingand  its  foliage  thick,  and  it  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  not  harbouring  insects. 

The  town  contains  a city-hall,  exchange,  custom-house, 
guard  houses,  theatre,  orphan-house,  hospital,  alms*house, 
two  arsenals,  two  markets,  a college,  and  nineteen  places  of 
public  worship.  Tho  yellow  fever  has  made  frequent  ra- 
vages in  Charle.ston.  but  its  effects  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  >trangers,  and  especially  those  from  more  northern  cU- 
niales.  The  place  is  not  considered  unhealthy  by  natives. 

The  population  of  the  city,  in  1790,  was  16,.15'j,  of  whom 
76.S4  were  slaves.  In  the  next  forty  years  the  immltcr  of 
inhabitants  has  nearly  doubled,  as  appears  ftom  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

PtM  Wliilei.  Vn«  Peraoss 
MsVa.  Krmatra.  oTCotow.  SltTM.  ToUl 

1800  ..  . 18,712 

1810  . 586.1  . 5705  . 1472  . 11,671  . 24,711 

1820  . 5809  . 5330  . 1475  . 12.652  . 25,356 

1830  . C32Q  , 6502  . 2107  . 15.354  . 30,269 

These  numbers  do  not  include  the  population  of  the  suburbs, 

which  in  1830  amounted  to  10,054. 

Charleston  is  a place  of  very  considerable  trade.  A great 
part  of  the  cotton  and  nearly  all  the  rice  exported  from  the 
stale  are  shipped  from  this  port.  The  amount  of  registered 
and  licensea  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  in  1835  was 
18,759  tons,  ofwhich  7559  tons  were  employed  in  tho  coasts 
Mig  trade.  The  tonnage  of  steam-vessels  in  the  same  year 


was  1889.  In  the  year  ended  3Uth  September,  1635,  the 
vessels  that  entered  and  left  the  port  in  the  proeecution  of 
foreign  trade  were — 


lawards. 

Oalwarda. 

8U|>f. 

Tou. 

.Ship*. 

Tom. 

Aowrican  . , . . . 

Its 

n.«M 

ISR 

44.700 

Forrifa  ...... 

l»7 

ao.ixM 

iss 

33.476 

TotftI  . . • 

Ui 

S3. 404 

31S 

33.179 

The  tnulo  of  Charleston  in  the  two  principal  articles  of 
export  during  the  last  seven  years  has  been  as  follows— the 
season  for  shipping  cotton  ana  rice  is  considered  to  begin  oa 
the  1st  of  October,  and  to  end  on  tho  1st  of  April  following 


ArrirUa. 

Emporta. 

Stoeka  M hand. 

CoUoa. 

Ik*. 

Cotloa. 

tk« 

Cotloa. 

•ko. 

IflaM. 

C|>U*4. 

Om 

Uk,n4 

('p4m4. 

isaoai 

1331-33 

lsas-13 

If034l 

IK34SS 

133&-3S 

1 B*iw. 

II.S38’1I9.|1.V> 
1I.4S0  IIM.(VV4 
14.9/Vi  139.0/0 
17.314,13:1.3X7 
I3.S00  lad.aHi 
a.3M|8S.4F3f 
io,fl^ir.3.aii> 

99.3S6 
R| ,333 

9».ae» 

36.606 

m.m 

94.600 

6?6Si 

9.043 

11,643 

16.330 

8.639 

7.9SS 

3.144 

BalM. 

119.900 

39.415 

lis.ate 

119.430 

131.314 

1SI.S99 

156.337 

SS.SOSi 
3S,3v6 
e.109 
75.431 
Rt.571 
33, OU 

■alM. 

6.794 

7.0SI 

4.377 

3.1» 

i.m 

4.663 

S.OM 

39,473 

30.349 

81.379 

16.434 

90,964 

16.174 

11.334 

ILM 

13.898 

n.Tsi 

18. 941 
11.776 
5.4CU 
9.003 

Tho  exports  of  the  two  shipping  seasons  ending  April  I, 
1835,  and  1836,  wore  dislributod  as  Ibllowst 


CoBMlriM  ami  PurU. 

From  OoUibot  I,  1834, 
to  April  1.  1835. 

Fkmb  Ortobot  1, 1335, 
to  April  1,  1830. 

CoUoa, 

RIm. 

Cotton, 

Rico 

3oo 

Ulaad. 

UpUinL 

9ta 

ialaml. 

UpUad. 

UTOtyool  .... 

LooSae 

(•reoaock  •a4Ute*fow 

IUtt* 

Utbi-r  Potto  la  Fnuiro 
llolUwl  .... 
Nottk  of  Rotbpo  , . 
iMkrr  Potowit  Potto  . 
W'Mt  loStoo  .... 

BoW. 

106 

BaWt. 

44,905 

1.9M 

7.379 

30.390 

o.sy? 

7.919 

300 

3.941 

TlrteM 

4.913 

6.075 

6 

4.153 

mi 

10.063 

11.130 

3,064 

13.340 

Bwtira. 

5.507 

331 

1.933 

lUlM. 
53.379 
9.165 
6.767 
33.193 
7.346 
5. 339 
7.397 
4.400 
3 

Tiotcoa, 
6.178 
4.393 
14 
3.343 
3. 233 
3.703 
16,653 
96 
13.934 

ToUl  FotoiKB  Fort! 
Potto  In  Ike  Unltod  > 
Suirt  ...  I 

Total  . . , 

7.306 

619 

99.413 

30.438 

53.643 

39.930 

7.330 

334 

133.793 

34.017 

55.041 

95.071 

131,399 

tt^n 

3.144 

156.333 

33.013 

The  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  are  not  navigable  to  any 
considerable  distance  from  their  mouths.  To  remedy  this 
disadvantage  a canal  has  been  cut  connecting  tho  Cooper 
with  the  Santee  river.  The  intorfisl  communication  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  means  of  a railroad  from  Cbtries- 
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(on  to  Hamburg  on  the  Savannah,  opposite  to  Augusta,  a 
distance  of  136  miles.  Tills  railroad  was  opened  in  1834, 
and  has  proved  very  successful. 

The  Cliarleslon  college  was  chartered  in  1785,  but  until 
1*<24  it  could  be  considered  only  as  a grammar-school.  In 
that  year  some  alterations  were  made  in  its  plans  and  go- 
vernment by  moans  of  which  it  was  placed  on  a respectable 
footing  as  a college.  At  that  time  its  funds  had  become 
very  low,  but  it  has  since  received  22,500  dollars  by  gift  (torn 
two  individuals,  and  its  incumc  ftom  students  has  also  since 
1824  amounted  to  J 0.000  dollars  annually.  The  number  of 
students  in  1833  w-as  177,  of  whom  4C  attended  the  scientific 
department.  76  the  classical  dc|>artracnt,  and  55  the  Eng- 
lish dejKirtmenL  The  college  building  U commodious:  it 
|K>ssesses  a good  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a library  of 
3000  volumes,  besides  several  hundred  volumes  belonging 
to  the  students.  The  medical  college,  which  was  establislied 
in  1824,  is  empowered  to  confer  medical  degrees.  The 
locality  is  a handbome  building,  for  which  the  cUy  council 
of  Charleston  appropriated  15.000  dollars,  and  the  establish- 
ment has  been  further  assisted  by  the  stotes'  legislature, 
which  has  granted  toils  funds  the  sum  of  17,000  dollars. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  at  Charles- 
ton in  1730,  and  the  first  newapaper  was  published  in  Ja- 
nuary. 1732;  there  were  in  1834  three  daily  and  three 
weekljr  papers  published  in  the  city.  There  are  five  banks 
estalihshed  in  Charleston  witli  uapilats  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  4,600,0U0  dollars;  and  two  insurance  companies, 
with  capitals  of  300.000  and  450.000  dollars  respectively. 

CHARLESTOWN,  the  principal  town  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  on  a peninsula,  formed 
hv  the  river  Mystic  on  ttie  East,  and  Charles  river  on  the 
West,  by  which  latter  it  is  separated  from  Boston,  of  which 
it  may  l^  said  to  form  u suburb.  The  seUlemciit  at  Charles- 
town somewhat  preceded  tho  foumling  of  Boston.  In  the 
year  1G28,  Mr.  Kndicot,  one  of  the  patentees  to  whom  King 
James  the  First  had  eight  years  before  granted  an  extensive 
territorv  in  America,  went  to  New  England,  with  about 
a hundieil  followers,  and  settled  at  the  spot  now*  called 
Salem.  In  the  following  year  this  small  colony  was  joined 
by  a)>out  two  hundred  other  persons  from  England ; but,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  alwut  100  of  the  colonists  removed, 
and  with  tho  exmsent  of  Mr.  Einlicot,  settled  thcmBelve.s  at 
Charlestown,  then  called  by  its  Indian  nuinc  of  Mishawum. 

In  Iho  early  part  of  tho  American  Revolutionary  war 
Ciiai'leslowu  Was  deatroyod  by  the  English  truop.s ; pre- 
viously to  that  time  it  was  a thriving  place,  in  which  many 
branciies  of  manufacture  were  carrie4l  on.  It  was  speiilily 
rebuilt,  and  became  much  more  considerable  than  before 
the  war.  Tlic  population  in  I83U  amounted  to  8787  souls. 
Besides  tho  Charles-rivcr  bridge,  by  which  the  town  is  con- 
nected with  B'Mtuii,  tliere  is  a bridge  across  the  river  Mystic, 
which  connects  Charlestown  with  the  town  of  Malden,  in 
tho  same  c-euntv.  [Boston.] 

CHARLEViLLE,  a tow*n  in  the  department  of  Anlennes 
in  Franco,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  M^zidres.  tho  capital 
of  the  clcpariiflcnt,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuso,  about 
1 15  miles  from  Paris  through  Soissons,  Reims,  and  Rclhel. 
This  town  is  uf  modern  origin,  having  been  built  in  1C09 
by  Charles  do  Gonzuguc,  Duko  of  Nevers,  afta*wards  Duke 
of  Mantu:u  It  is  very  regularly  laid  out,  and  t'ne  streets 
arc  very  struigiil;  there  are  four  principal  ones,  into  which 
the  others  run.  The  hou!>es  are  of  uniform  height,  covert'd 
with  state.  Tiieru  is  a handsome  square,  surrounded  by  a 
piazza,  und  with  a fountain  in  the  middle.  The  town 
possesses  a tlieaire,  a considerable  public  library,  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities.  Charleville  was 
originally  furtir>ed,  and  had  a citadel  called  Mont  Olym|>e ; 
but  these  fortifications  were  destroyed  about  1687.  by  onler 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  into  whose  hands  the  town  had 
come.  A stone  bridge  unites  this  town  with  the  ueigbbour- 
irvg  town  of  Mt^zidres. 

Tko  population  of  Charleville,  in  1832,  was  7400  for  the 
town  it^lf,  or  7773  for  thu  whole  commune.  The  inhabit- 
ants  manufacture  iron  wares,  cspeciaUy  nails  and  fire-arms, 
of  which  lost  there  is  a government  manufacture.  Brass 
founding  and  the  roanuCicturc  of  soap  are  als<)  carried  on. 
There  is  a commodious  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  considerable 
businesH  is  transacted 

CHARLEVOIX,  PIERRE  FRANgOLS  XAVIER 
DK.  born  at  5t.  (Juenlm  in  1682,  was  ctlucatcd  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  was  admitted  into  their  order  in  early  life.  In 
1 720  b«  was  appointed  to  oco  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 


Canada,  and,  embarking  at  Rochelle,  he  arrived  at  Qiiebce 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  He  explored  a large  purl  of 
Canada,  and  examined  several  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
were  then  not  much  visited  by  Europeans.  In  going  from 
North  America  to  St.  Domingo,  be  suffered  shipwreck  ; but 
a second  voyage  was  more  fortunate,  and  be  reached  that 
island  in  September,  1 722.  After  two  or  three  weeks'  stay 
in  Si.  Domingo,  he  sailed  for  France,  and  arrived  at  Hdvio 
in  tho  niunth  of  December.  He  atierwards  made  a journey 
into  Italy  on  some  business  of  bis  order,  wliich  frequently 
entrusted  him  with  important  employments.  Besides  pro- 
ducing the  voluminous  works  that  bear  his  name,  he  wrote 
during  twenty-two  years  in  the  * Meiuoires  do  Trevoux,'  a 
literary  journal  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  He  died  at  La 
Flecho  in  1761. 

He  was  a laborious  compiler,  and  the  documents  and 
accounts  of  foreign  countries  (fumUhed  by  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. who  were  scattered  in  almost  every  comer  uf  the 
world)  upon  which  he  principally  worked,  were  nuiiirrous 
and  occasionally  valuable  ; but  both  he  and  bis  authorities 
were  partial,  prejudiced,  credulous,  and  superstitious,  and 
too  much  given  to  tedious  details  of  the  proceedings  and 
ceremonies  of  their  own  order.  To  this  we  must  add  that 
Charlevoix’s  style  is  somewhat  heavy  and  diffuse.  His 
separate  works  arc,  1.  * History  and  Description  of  Japan,’ 
which  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  Kampfer;  2.  ‘ History 
of  St.  Domingo,'  wkii-h  is  derived  from  a MS.  sent  him  by 
Father  Le  Pers,  who  lived  twenty-five  years  in  that  island, 
and  from  some  documents  which  existed  in  the  bureaux  of 
the  French  ministry  of  Marine ; 3.  * Historv  of  New  France,’ 
which  contains  a good  account  of  all  the  French  establish- 
ments in  Canada  and  North  America,  together  with  a 
tevlious  confused  journal  of  his  own  travels  in  that  part  of 
the  world ; (the  latter  portion  was  translated  into  English  in 
1700,  under  the  title  of  'Journal  of  a Voyage  to  North 
America;')  4.  ‘ Hi-story  of  Paraguay,'  which  was  translated 
into  English  in  1709. 

His  thick  quartos  arc  a compound  of  travels  and  history', 
not  very  skilfully  mixeil ; but  altUoiigh  Charlevoix  had 
neither  the  order  and  philosophy  necessary  to  an  histurian, 
nor  the  enterprise  and  vivacity  of  a traveller,  he  «us  a very 
industrious  man.  and  collected  many  things  which  still 
render  his  books  valuable  for  ocoasiimal  reference. 

CHARLOCK,  the  vulgar  name  of  Sinupis  nigra  and 
alba,  common  aniiunl  weeds  which  infest  corn-land.  I'hey 
are  so  easily  destroyed  by  a little  care,  that  their  presence 
can  only  W looked  upon  as  evidence  of  slovenly  agriculture. 

CHARLOTTENBURG,  a small  town  about  a mile  from 
Berlin,  is  built  on  the  nvur  Spree,  and  united  to  the  capital 
by  an  excellent  road,  which  is  lighted  by  lamps.  It  con- 
tains a royal  jiaiaco  with  u fine  park,  in  which  there  is  the 
sepulchral  monument  uf  Queen  Luisv,  who  died  in  IRIU. 
There  are  also  statues  of  tho  Great  Elector  and  King 
Frederic  I.  Ciiarlotlcnburg  is  a great  place  of  resort  for 
tlie  people  of  Beilin,  some  of  whom  have  fine  country 
houses  here.  The  population  is  olioul  0100.  There  are  u 
few  inanufactures  of  cotton  goods  on  a sma)]  scale. 

CHARLOTTESV'ILLE,  a |K)sl-town,  and  the  county- 
town  of  the  county  of  Albemarle,  in  the  Stale  of  Virginia, 
on  the  luuik  uf  tKc  Uivaima,  a branch  of  the  James  river, 
It  is  situated  in  a lieautiful  and  healthy  country,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  Muniicello,  tho  Ibrnicr  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  about  two 
miles  from  Chnrlatlesville.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  buried  in  the 
grounds  near  the  house.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
Culunel  Tarleton  made  an  attempt,  in  which  he  ueorly 
succeeded,  to  surprise  the  Virginia  legislature,  then  silting 
at  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then  governor 
of  Virginia,  naro>«Hy  escaped  being  taken  in  bis  own  house. 

Thu  ufiirrrsily  of  Virginia,  which  is  about  one  mile  from 
Charlottesville,  wa.s  founded  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
under  the  superinleiidence  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  wlio  was  up- 
poiiiied  the  first  rector  and  one  of  the  visitors.  Thu  regula- 
tions for  tlie  government  of  this  institution,  and  the  general 
course  of  instruction,  were  formed  bv  Mr.  JefiVrsun.  It  is 
one  uf  the  few  colleges  in  the  United  States  which  has  not 
a clergyman  fur  Its  president : no  theological  or  religious 
iiiitruclion  is  given  by  the  university. 

Tlio  branches  of  instruction  are  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  the  most  important  modern  lan- 
guages, malheraatics,  natural  philosophy,  rourol  philosophy 
and  (loliiical  economy,  law.  and  chemistry.  There  is  also 
a small  medical  school,  The  university  a well  • 
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uAoei^A  Hbrtry  of  about  10,000  volumef.  a philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  an  anatomical  and  general  museum, 
a cabinet  of  minerals,  and  an  observatory. 

CHAROLLBS,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Saone  and  Loire.  [SaOxb  et  JvOirb.] 

CHAROLLOIS,  or  CHAROLOIS,  a district  deriving 
its  name  from  the  aijove  town,  which  was  the  capital  of  it. 
Charollois  was  a subdivision  of  (he  duchy  of  Bourgogne, 
and  Philippe  le  Bon  and  Charles  le  T6mt-mire.  the  two  last 
of  the  great  feudal  dukes,  took,  during  their  father's  life- 
tune,  their  title  from  this  district,  being  known  as  counts  of 
('liarollois.  It  is  included  in  the  department  of  Saune  et 
J^iirc,  except  a small  part  west  of  the  Loire,  which  is  for 
tlie  most  part  comprehended  in  the  department  of  Allier. 
[Ali.ikr.  SaoNK  KT  L0IR8.[ 

CHAROLLOIS,  CANAL  DU,  otherwise  railed  the 
CANAL  DU  CENTRE,  one  of  the  most  imnortant  canals 
in  France.  It  was  commenced  a.o.  17S3  and  Dnished  a.u. 
1792.  and  runs  through  the  district  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  connecting  the  navigation  of  the  I..oire  at  Dignin 
with  that  of  the  SaOne  at  Chdions.  From  its  junction 
with  the  lA)ire  it  follows  the  viillev'  of  the  Arroux,  a feeder 
of  tlie  l^ire.  for  a very  sh(»rt  distance,  and  then  that  of 
tiic  Bourbince,  a feeder  of  the  Arroux.  Tiio  only  town  of 
any  importance  near  the  canal,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is 
Puray  (population.  2722.  town;  3400,  whole  commune). 
The  canal  then  passes  througli  the  ^lang  or  pool  of  l.x)ng 
Peiidii,  and  follows  the  valley  of  tiic  Dheune,  u feedi'r  of  the 
Sadne,  to  near  the  town  of  Chagny  (population  29b9),  and 
then,  turning  olT  to  the  right,  ojiens  into  the  Saune  at 
ChSlons.  Its  whole  length  is  given  in  the  table  subjoined 
to  MaUo  Bnin's  Gtog.  Universtlle,  at  M6.&I2  mitre$,  or 
alioiit  72  English  miles.  It  is  the  seventh  of  the  French 
r.-inaU  in  respect  of  length.  Its  length,  as  measured  on  ihe 
Timps  of  France  by  A.  H.  Bruc,  an<l  by  the  Society  for  tliu 
DifTusion  of  Useful  Knowleilgc,  is,  as  near  as  ran  be.  70  miles. 

CH.ARON,  a iiati\o  of  Lampsacus.  on  the  Hellespont, 
one  of  those  numerous  Greek  historical  writers  now  only 
known  by  their  names  and  a few  fragments.  Charon  lived 
before  Henulotus,  who  was  born  b.c.  484,  and  he  was  younger 
tliun  Hecatmus,  who  was  probably  in  the  vigour  of  his  life 
aUmt  B-C.  500.  Charon  wrote  a history  of  his  native  town, 
a history  of  Persia,  a history  of  Crete,  and  other  works. 
I'hu  loss  of  the  Cretan  history  is  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
possess  so  few  materials  for  the  antient  slate  of  that  island.  , 

(See  Suirlas,  Xapw\  Crouzer,  Hiatoricortun  Oraxorum  \ 
Autiqniss.  Frugmenia,  Henlelberg.  1806,  8vo.) 

iSuidos  mentions  two  other  writers  of  the  name;  one  of 
Carthage,  and  the  other  of  Naucratis,  in  F.gypt. 

CH.\RON,  the  fabulous  boatman  who  conveyed  the 
shailes  of  the  departed  across  the  rivers  which  girt  tho  in> 
femal  regions.  (Eurip.  Aicftt.  253,  44)  ; AHstoph.  Fan. 
202;  Virgil.  Janets,  r.  298.)  His  fare  was  an  obol  (the 
sixth  part  of  a drachroe),  which  was  laid  in  the  mouth  of 
a per^^n  about  to  be  buried,  in  order  that  .be  might  have  ‘ 
wherewith  to  pay  the  freight.  (»>avXov,  favdirif.  Aristoph. ; 
J.  Pollux,  ix.  62  ; and  Juvenal,  iii.  267.)  Charon  does  not 
appear  in  Homer  ; bis  origin  is  referred  to  Aigypt  (l>ioclor. 
i.  90),  where  he  had  a representative  in  Ameutliui,  the 
emblem  of  a future  state : his  name  U thought  to  |K>int  to 
the  joy  produced  by  a freedom  from  sublunary  troubles. 
(See  Creuxer,  i..  p.  341.) 

CHART,  or  SEA-CHART,  a hydrographical  map,  or  a 
projection  of  some  part  of  the  sea.  in  piano,  for  the  use  of 
navigation.  Fournier,  in  his  ffj/fJrcig-rapAie,  (fob  par.  1667, 
p.  595.)  ascribes  the  invention  of  charts  to  Henry,  son  of 
John,  king  of  Portugal : certain  it  is  that  marine  charts 
appear  first  to  have  issued  from  the  Portuguese.  Bagford 
says,  the  first  step  that  was  made  toward  a knowledge  of 
our  own  coasts  was  by  an  almanac,  with  a chart  of  the 
coasting  part  of  England.  printe<l  on  vellum  or  parchment, 
by  Wynken  de  Wordc,  1520.  and  bound  in  a small  {lortable 
volume.  This  was  the  first  he  had  seen  of  the  kind.  (See 
Bagfurd'g  Letter  to  Heame,  prefixed  to  Leland’s  7/inerary.  ' 
ru).  i.,  p.  Ixxx.,  and  ad  GuL  Neubrig,,  p.  749.) 

John  Rots,  a native  of  Dieppe,  and  servant  to  King  Henry 
VIII.,  made  for  the  king's  use  a Book  of  Hydrography,  so 
called,  Wing  an  account  of  the  compass,  elevation  of  tho 
pole,  latitude,  sea  coasts,  &c..  1542,  finely  painted  on 
eighteen  very  large  skins  of  parchment,  still  preserved 
among  the  ro^al  manuscripts  n the  British  Museum, 
marked  20  E.,  tx.  Of  this  description  also  U a very  curious 
chart,  pmserved  in  the  same  coUcebon,  foriccrlr  bdonging 


to  Lord  Oxford,  and  probably  of  as  early  if  not  an  earlier 
date  than  Kotz’s  charts.  New  Holland  is  laid  down  upon 
it  as  an  island,  under  the  name  of  Java  le  Gnmd.  The 
writer  of  the  present  article,  many  years  ago.  eonsullerl  the 
late  Captain  blinders  fur  his  opinion  whether  this  portion 
of  the  chart  could  have  been  laid  down  from  actual  observa- 
tion. The  answer  was,  * roost  certainly : for  lines  of  red 
dots  arc  made  (o  bonier  tlio  coast  exuctly  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  coral-bound,  and  no  further ; 1 was  wreckc'i  upon 
one  of  those  reefs,  and  have  reason  to  remember  them.' 
The  names  of  places  are  occa.«iioiialiv  given  upon  the  dif- 
ferent shores  in  this  chart,  in  French  ; and  tlie  very  spot 
U{M>n  it  which  Captain  Cook  aflerw  ardH  named  Butany  Buy 
is  designated  as  Cote  des  Herbagea. 

Tim  generality  of  the  early  l*ortuguese  charts  seem  to 
have  been  made  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  particular  species  of  charts  most  used  at  sea  will  bo 
explain^  under  the  head  Mbrcatok's  Puojkction.  See 
also  Map,  and  Stereograpiiic,  OKTituGUAPiiic,  G\o- 
. uoNic,  and  Conical  PROJBcrtONs,  umlcr  which  last  bead 
I look  for  Flamsteed's  and  the  modem  French  projections. 

I CHARTA,  MAGNA.  [Magna  Charta.] 

I ( HARTK,  from  charta,  ‘ paper,'  was  the  name  given  to 
tho  letters  of  franchise  granted  by  the  kings  of  France 
f during  the  middle  ages  to  several  towiH  and  communities, 

: by  which  they  were  put  in  possession  of  certain  niuriiclpal 
' nghu  or  privileges,  such  as  the  free  election  of  their  local 
magistrates.  &c.  At  present  the  won!  cliarte  is  in 
Frunce  to  signify  the  solemn  acknowledgment  made  by 
lAiuis  XVIII.  on  his  restoration  in  1814  of  tl)e  rights  of  tho 
nation,  which  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Fiench  consti- 
' tutional  monarchy,  and  the  principle  of  which  resemblos 
; that  of  the  English  constitution  os  Ibuuded  on  Magna 
j Charta  and  tlie  Bill  of  Rights.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  ill  two  cliaml>ers.  peers  and  deputies,  subject  to  tho 
! king's  sanction.  All  Saws  are  proimilgatoi  by  Uic  king. 

\ The  executive  power  is  vcsteil  solely  in  the  king,  who  ap- 
j points  to  all  the  oihocs  of  the  administration,  ImiiIi  civil  and 
I military,  and  has  the  command  of  all  the  military  and  naval 
, forces.  He  also  appoints  the  judiciul  ofiUccrs,  who  however, 

' when  once  appointed,  cannot  be  removed  by  him.  The 
king  makes  ail  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  or  commerce. 
His  person  is  inviolable;  but  the  ministers  are  responsible. 
One  article  of  the  Chorte,  having  given  occuRion  to  a false 
. interpretation,  of  which  the  ministers  ofCliarlcH  X.  avsileii 
: themselves  to  issue  the  famous  ordnnnanccs  which  gave  riso 
to  the  revolution  of  July,  was  altered  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  Bhilippe.  and  it  was  clearly  explainctl  that  * (he  king 
issues  the  necessary  ordonnances  and  regulations  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  without  having  the  power  in  any  case 
to  suspend  the  course  of  the  law  or  to  delay  its  exc'cmiou.* 
The  Chartc,  with  this  and  one  or  two  more  modifications  of 
minor  importance,  was  sworn  to  by  Louis  Pbilip^ic  on  the 
9tb  of  August.  1830.  Since  that  date,  a change  has  been 
‘ mado  by  the  legislature  in  the  constitution  of  the  Chamlier 
of  Peers.  The  Peers  are  for  life,  end  the  peerage  is  not 
hereditary  in  their  families. 

The  Cbarte  consists  of  sixty-nine  articles,  and  is  inserted 
in  the  ‘ Almanac  Royal  et  National,’  which  is  published 
every  year.  TLouis  aVIII.] 

CHARTER,  or  CHARTA.  Tho  primary  meaning  of 
Charta,  or  Carta,  is  paper,  or  any  material  to  write  upon,  as 
charta  pergaroena  (parchment).  It  then  cAmc  to  signify 
any  deed  or  writing,  in  the  same  manner  os  liber  (the  inner 
bark  of  a tree),  from  which  a sort  of  paper  was  made,  now 
I signifies  any  description  of  hook. 

The  word  Charter,  though  formerly  used  as  synonymous 
with  deeds  and  writings  (Co.  Litt.,  6a).  is  now  applied  only 
to  thoso  grants  of  the  king  which  create  corporations,  or 
confer  some  privilege  or  exemption  ; in  fact,  the  word  has 
ocGiiired  the  secondary  meaning  of  privilege  or  immunity'’. 

Many  charters,  of  great  antiquity,  are  extant.  The  city 
of  Loudon  possesses  two  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  1066,  and  several  copies  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Charta 
do  Forest^  are  in  good  preservation.  Blackstone.  quoting 
Matthew  Paris,  says,  that  an  original  great  charter,  under 
seal,  was  sent  to  every  county  in  England,  and  to  iho&c 
which  had  forests  within  them  a charter  of  the  forest  also; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  oontinuea,  it  is  surprising  how 
few  of  these  originals  are  at  present  extant. 

CHARTER-HOUSE,  London.  Sir  Walter  de  Manny, 
knight,  a stranger  bom,  lord  of  the  town  of  Manny,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cambray,  ia  the  Netherlands,  who  fur  fM>rv'ccs 
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Modered  to  King  Edvard  III.  was  mode  one  of  tho  first 
knigr^ts  of  the  oMer  of  the  garter,  in  the  year  of  tho  great 
|)Ugue,  1349,  bought  a piece  of  ground  without  the  bar 
of  West  Smithfield.  which  he  inclo^  end  had  consecrated 
fur  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  where,  in  that  year  alone, 
more  than  50,000  bodies  are  said  to  have  l>een  interred.  It 
was  thereupon  called  the  New  Church-llawo,  and  a chapel 
was  built,  wherein,  about  the  year  I3G0,  Sir  Walter  do 
Manny  intendcfl  to  found  a college  for  a warden  or  dean, 
and  twelve  secular  priests ; but  in  the  next  year  that  design 
was  altered,  when  Michael  dc  Nortbburgh,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, joined  with  him  in  the  building  and  endowing  a priory 
in  this  place  for  double  the  number  of  Carthusian  monks, 
which  was  to  bo  called  ‘ Tire  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of 
God,‘  and  the  foundation  appears  to  have  been  finished  about 
A.D.  1370.  The  gross  revenue  of  this  house  at  its  sur- 
render to  King  Henry  VIII.,  June  10,1535,  amounted  to 
736/.  '2s.  7d.,  its  clear  income  to  642/.  0*.  4^^/.  |)er  annum. 
Bcarcroft,  in  his  * Historical  Account,'  says  tho  site  of  tins 
house  was  first  granted  June  12, 1542,  to  John  Bridges  and 
Thomas  Hale,  for  their  joint  lives;  and  April  14,  1555,  to 
Sir  Edward  North,  who  was  made  a baron  1st  Maricc  : his 
son,  Roger  Lonl  North,  sold  it  Mav  31,  1565.  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  for  2500/..  whose  son.  I'homas  Howard,  carl  of 
Suffolk,  sold  it  in  tho  9th  Jac.  I.  to  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq., 
for  13,000/..  who  founded  upon  it.  and  largely  endowed,  a 
most  magnificent  hospital,  consisting  of  a master,  preacher, 
a head  schoolmaster,  and  second  master,  with  forty-four 
boys  and  eighty  decayed  gentlemen,  who  have  been  soldiers 
or  merchants,  besides  a physician,  chirurgeons.  register,  and 
other  officers  and  servants  of  the  house.  Beside  the  scho- 
lars upon  the  foundation,  whose  number  is  now  limited  to 
forty-two,  the  roasters  are  allowed  to  receive  certain  others, 
W'hose  number  fluctuates  from  one  to  two  hundred.  Tho 
Charter-House  is  considered  one  of  the  first  schools  of  the 
metropolis.  Among  tho  eminent  persons  who  have  received 
their  education  there,  muv  bo  enumerated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
the  mathematician  ; Aihlisun;  Steele;  Dr.  Benson,  bishop 
of  Gloucester;  Sir  Wdliam  Blarksiuno;  the  late  carl  of 
Liverpool ; and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Burney. 

The  Charter-House,  no  doubt,  derives  its  name  from  a 
corruption  of  charireur,  a monaslery  of  Carthusians.  The 
MrscculioD  of  certain  monks  of  this  house  forms  a striking 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  of  tho  time  of 
Hen.  VIll. 

(See  Dugdale's  Motuutiam,  new  edit.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  6. 
Tanner's  Aft/nast.,  edit.  Na.smiih,  MM.  viii.,  3. 

BearcrofVB  7/i>/.  Account  of  Thomas  Sutton,  K$q.,  bvo.. 
Lend.,  1737.  Carlisle’s  Deter,  of  the  Endmced  Grammar 
SchooU  in  Enstl-  and  IVales,  8vo„  I.A>nd.,  |UI6,  vol.  ii..  p.  2.) 

CHARTRAIN,  a district  in  France,  bounded  on  the 
N.E,  by  the  Isle  de  France,  on  the  N.W.  by  Pcrche,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Orlcannis  and  Dunuis.  It  formed  part  of  the 
more  extensive  district  of  Beaussc.  [Bxaussb.]  It  takes 
its  name  immediately  from  its  capital,  Chartres,  hut  origi- 
nally from  the  people,  Carnutes.  by  whom,  at  the  time  of  Uio 
Roman  invasion,  it  was  peopled.  This  nation  is  mentioned 
by  LWy  as  one  of  those  wnich,  in  the  time  ofTarquin  the 
elder,  king  of  Rome,  contributed  their  contingent  to  the 
force  which  crossed  tho  Alp«  and  inundated  the  north  of 
Italy.  [Cblt.s.]  In  the  time  of  Ceesar  they  extended  fVom 
the  Seine  to  tho  country  south  of  the  Loire.  It  was  in  the 
territory  of  this  people  (which  Ctesar  informs  us  was  held  to 
bo  the  central  region  of  Gaul),  that  the  Druids  held  their 
great  annual  convention.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  judge  of  the 
relative  political  and  military  importance  of  this  nation ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  under  tho  protection  of  the  Remi 
('  quorum  cram  in  clientola'  it  Cosar’s  expreuion,  De  Bel. 
Oal.,  vi.  4),  and  their  part  in  tho  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans is  not  such  as  to  indicate  pre-eminent  power  or  valour. 
They  slow  Tasgelius,  whom  Ceesar  had  appointed  to  be  their 
chief,  and  alli^  themselves  with  their  neighbours,  the  Sc- 
nones,  to  oppe^  the  Romans ; but  tho  vigour  and  activity  of 
Ctrsar,  who,  in  his  sixth  campaign,  b.c.  53.  took  the  field 
before  tho  usual  period  of  the  yenr,  led  them  to  submit 
without  striking  a blow.  In  the  following  year  they  were 
active  in  forming  a general  confoderacy  of  tiic  Gauls  against 
the  Romans,  and  offerevl  to  take  the  lead  in  the  revolt.  On 
the  appunlcd  day,  therefore,  under  the  command  of  Co- 
tuatus  and  Conetodunus,  they  assembled  at  one  of  their 
towns,  Genabum  (now  Orleans),  and  murdered  all  the 
Roman  tradcis  whom  they  found  there.  So  rapidly  was 
Ibe  vwsof  this  stroke  spread,  that  * vUat  was  done  at  Ge- 


nabum at  sunrise  was  known  before  the  eonclusion  of  the 
first  watch  (i.c.  before  9 p.  m.).  in  the  territories  of  the 
Arverni  (Auvergne),  which  is  160  (Roman)  miles  off.' 
Their  quota  of  the  force  destined  to  raise  the  siege  of  Alesia 
was  12,000,  and  they  probably  shared  in  the  defeat  conse- 
quent on  that  attempt.  Towards  the  close  of  that  summer, 
or  early  in  the  following  winter,  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  (tsar's  command,  they  attacked  the  Bitu- 
riges,  who  had  submitted  to  Ceosar;  but  C^sar.  hastily 
leaving  his  winter-quarters  with  a part  of  his  troops,  ad- 
vanced into  their  country  and  compelled  them  to  dis|>erso, 
and  left  part  of  his  army  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  winter  in 
quurlors  at  Genabum.  In  the  course  of  tho  following  sum- 
luer  they  woro  finally  reiluccd  by  Csosar's  lieutenant,  Fabiii.s. 
(Cmsar,  de  Bel.  Gal.,  lib.  v.,vi.,  vii.,  viii.) 

CHARTRES,  a city  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Euro  et  T.oir,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  stands  on  tho 
river  Eure,  a feeder  of  tho  Seine.  46  miles  in  a straight  lino 
S.W,  by  W.  of  Paris,  or  52  miles  by  the  road  through  Ver- 
sailles, Rambouillct,  and  Epernon;  in  48'' 26' N.  lat..  and 
1®  29'  E.  long. 

Chartres  is  a very  antiont  d(y.  Under  the  Roman  do- 
minion it  bore  tho  name  of  Autricum.  but  in  the  fourth 
century  this  name  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  people,  the 
Carnutes  [Chartrain],  whose  capital  it  was.  It  docs  not 
appear  to  retain  any  relics  of  Roman  antiquity,  suvo  the 
remains  of  some  subterranean  aqueducts  fur  convoying  to 
the  town  the  water  of  some  springs  about  four  or  five  miles 
south  of  it,  and  some  subterranean  passages  leading  from 
the  town,  and  extending  about  seven  miles  to  (ho  W.  and 
W.N.W. 

In  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  in 
the  ravages  of  tho  Northmen,  Chartres  suffered.  In  858 
it  wa.i  pillaged  and  burnt  by  tho  Northmen,  taken  again  by 
them  under  their  famous  leader  Hastings,  but  given  up  by 
him  on  the  townsmen  and  the  bishop  agreeing  to  pay  u 
certain  sum  as  a ransom.  Their  neglect  to  pay  this  tribute 
caused  another  siege  and  capture  of  the  town.  In  91 1 the 
townsmen  successfully  resisterl  (he  attacks  of  the  famous 
Rollo,  the  first  duke  of  Normandie. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Chartres  was  the  capital  of  a county, 
which  was,  in  the  tenth  century,  united  with  that  of  Blois 
and  Tours.  At  a later  date,  (he  town  was  troubled  by 
({uurrels  between  the  clergy  and  the  townspeople  or  tho  no- 
bility ; those  between  the  count  of  Chartres  and  the  chapter 
of  tlio  cathedral  were  made  up  by  express  agreement  ui 
1294  ; but  they  were  succeedeu  by  long  disputes  between 
the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  carried  on  by  interdicts  and  ex- 
communications, the  usual  weapons  of  ecclesiastical  warfare. 
The  county  of  Chartres  had  come  by  purchase  into  the 
hands  of  tlte  King  Philippe  IV.  le  Bel.  and  had  liecn  be- 
stowed by  him  on  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Philippe  of  Valois,  son  of  Charles,  to  the  crown, 
it  was  reunited  to  the  royal  domains,  and  contiuue<l  so  till  it 
was  given  as  dowry  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  when 
married  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  During  this  interval  it  was 
disputed  by  the  Bourguignon  and  Ariuagnac  factions,  pusiied 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  and  was  Uiken  fium 
them  by  surprise  by  Dunois,  bastard  of  Orlcuns,  and  others. 
The  bishop,  a zealous  pariizan  of  the  Bourguignon  and 
English  party,  was  killed  in  the  struggle  on  this  last  occa- 
sion. In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
town  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties ; and 
it  was  here  that  Henry  IV.  was  consecrated  after  mastering 
the  place  by  force  of  arms.  The  county  of  Chartres,  when 
bestowed  on  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  was  erected  into  a 
duchy : it  subsequently  came  by  marriage  to  the  dukes  of 
Nemours,  by  whom  it  was  rcsigneil  to  the  crown.  Ixiuis 
XIII.  bealowod  it  upon  his  brother  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans . 
upon  fats  death,  Louis  XIV.  gave  it  to  his  own  brother  Phi- 
lippe, duke  of  OrK^ans.  from  whom  the  duchy  was  inherited 
up  to  the  period  of  tho  Revolution  by  his  lineal  descendants, 
the  present  royal  family  of  France.  The  ehlest  son  of  the 
present  king,  Louis  Philippe,  bore  the  title  of  duke  of 
Chartres  up  to  the  time  of  his  father's  accession. 

Tho  city  of  Chartres  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  river  Eure,  which  flows  here  in  lvv.> 
channels,  one  within  and  the  other  wiUtout  the  antient 
ramparts,  which  yet  remain,  and  are  surrounded  by  a circuit 
of  public  walks.  Chartres  is  divided  into  the  upjier  and 
lower  towns ; the  upper  has  some  tolerably  commodious 
streets,  and  contains  tbc  principal  public  edifices:  the  lower 
town  is  ill  built  and  ill  laid  out ; tho  stroeU  which  unite  the 
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two  are  to  steep  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages. 
Bvcry  thing  atout  the  place  has  an  air  of  antiquity : tho 
houses  are  for  the  most  port  old ; roanv  of  them  still  have 
the  door*way  in  the  form  of  a pointed  arch,  with  Gothic 
ornaments.  The  suburb  of  Bourgneuf,  by  which  the  road 
%>m  Paris  enters  the  town,  is  long  and  straggling,  pre- 
senting for  the  roost  part  the  appearance  of  a mere  vil* 
lago  consisting  of  cottages  with  their  gables  towards  Uic 
street.  There  are  in  Chartres  four  souarcs ; ono  in  tho 
lower  town,  that  of  St.  Pierre,  bordorca  with  two  rows  of 
trees,  and  adjacent  to  tho  antient  GoUiic  church,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name ; two  in  the  upper  town,  via.,  tho 
coru-market  and  tho  herb-market;  and  one,  tho  liaml- 
somest  of  all,  called  La  Place  dos  Barricades,  outside  the 
walls.  The  herb-market  U adorned  by  an  obelisk,  erecteil 
by  the  inhabitants  (a. o.  IdUl)  to  the  memory  of  their  fellow 
townsman.  General  Marceau. 

But  the  flnesl  edidcc  in  Chartres  is  the  Cathedral. 
The  first  oathe<1ral  had  been  burnt  by  the  Normans,  a.d. 
858.  but  it  was  repaired  : in  tho  1 0th  century  it  was  again 
burnt;  ami  a third  fire,  in  1020,  occasioned,  according  to 
general  belief,  by  lightning,  consumed  nut  only  the  Cathe- 
dral, but  nearly  the  whole  city.  By  the  zeal  of  the  then 
bishop.  Fulbert,  liberal  contributions  wero  obtained  towards 
the  rebuilding,  and  the  work  was  commenced  ; the  build- 
ing however  proceeded  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  1200 
that  it  was  dedicated.  Even  at  that  pcrioil  only  ono  of  tlio  | 
great  towors  was  surmounted  by  a spire,  the  second  spire 
not  having  been  added  till  the  16th  century.  ' 

Tlic  principal  fnmt  is  one  hundred  and  firty  French  feet 
in  breadth,  and  is  formed  by  two  square  towers  and  the  in- 
teri’al  Itctwoen  them,  the  towers  and  the  intervening  p.trt  of 
the  structure  being  each  fifty  feet  in  breadth.  The  spires 
wbicli  surmount  the  lowers  are  of  different  archilecturo  and 
of  different  heights.  The  old  spire  is  a pyramid  of  many 
sides,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  hundreil  and  forty-two 
French  feet  from  the  ground:  the  architecture  is  plain  and 
heavy  ; but  it  is  casM  with  stone  curiously  carved  like  the 
scales  of  a fish  : it  always  appears  to  be  leaning  towards 
the  spectator  wherever  ue  may  be  standing.  The  new 
spire  is  378  French  feet  high:  it  is  ut  much  more  florid 
architecture  than  the  other,  and  is  so  much  admired  as 
to  have  become  proverbial  for  its  beautv.  That  part  of 
tho  front  which  is  between  tho  towers  bus  a portal  with 
three  doorways,  with  pointed  arches,  and  is  adorned  with 
statues,  which  were  preserved  at  the  destruction  of  the  former 
cathedral,  and  are  interesting  as  memorials  of  tho  state  of 
the  arts  in  the  dark  ages.  Above  the  doorways  are  three 
ait-hcd  windows  with  stained  glass,  and  still  higher  a superb 
circular  window,  or  ruse.  The  nortli  and  south  sides  of  the 
church  are  of  equal  interest  with  the  principal  front.  The 
transepts  have  each  a handsome  portal  of  three  doorways, 
built  out  from  the  church;  over  these  ore  windows,  and 
over  tho  windows  a large  ruse. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  admirable  for  tho  justness  of 
its  proportions;  it  has  a peculiarly  sombre  character,  which 
arises  from  the  windows  Wing  so  charged  with  colour  as  to 
exclude  more  light  than  usual.  It  is  only  in  verv  clear 
weather  that  there  is  light  enough  to  read.  Tlie  choir  is 
beautiful ; it  is  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of 
variuus  merit : the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  a bas-relief  by 
Bridan,  is  a chef-d'oeuvre : and  the  Presentation  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  Temple,  by  the  aamo  sculptor,  is  much  ad- 
mireil.  There  is  a noble  group  behind  the  high  altar,  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  also  by  Bridan.  A curious  ! 
anecdote  is  connected  with  this  piece.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles,  the  barbarians  who  were  predominant  pro- 
posed to  destroy  it,  and  were  proceeding  to  execute  their 
purpose,  when  one  of  those  present,  anxious  for  its  pro- 1 
aorvation,  proposed  to  crown  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  bonnrt-rou^,  and  thus  transform  her  into  a goddess  of 
liberty.  The  oner  was  accepted,  and  the  sculpture  was  thus 
pres4.>ned.  Thu  inner  dimensions  of  tho  cathedral  ore  as 
follows : — length,  tliree  hundred  and  ninety-six  feel; 
breadth  at  the  transept, one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet; 
height  to  the  point  of  live  vaulted  roof,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet.  The  above  dimensions  arc  in  French  feel,  which  ex- 
ceed the  English  feet  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  Id.  Under 
the  cathedral  is  a subterranean  church,  with  several  rlia|>eU, 
one  of  which,  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  was  formerly  much 
resorted  to  by  nilgrims. 

Chartres  haa  fiirmcrly  seven  parish  churches.  That  of 

8t,  Andri  (St.  4ndrew)«  wbi«a  wm  ooUegiate,  stood  on 


the  bank  of  the  Eure,  and  having  to  bo  enlarged,  a bold 
arch  was  thrown  over  tho  river,  and  upon  this  arch  the 
choir  was  built.  Tho  choir  has  since  been  destroyed,  and 
•the  rest  of  the  church,  used  as  a store-house,  is  falling  to 
ruin.  The  church  of  St.  Pierre  (St.  Peter)  has  some  fmc 
painted  windows:  this  was  once  the  church  of  a Bene* 
dictine  abbey,  now  converted  into  a barrack.  There  were 
formerly  several  religious  houses.  The  office  of  the  Prefect 
is  a new  building,  with  pleasant  gardens  round  it : and 
there  is  a handsome  modern  theatre. 

The  population  of  Chartres,  in  1832,  was  13.576  for  fno 
town,  or  14,439  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  place  is  in  corn  and  Hour ; the  com-roarkot  is  the  first 
in  France.  Some  serges  and  other  woollen  goods  are  manu- 
factured, and  some  hosiery ; a good  quantity  of  leather  is 
made,  and  there  are  several  dye-houses.  There  is  a museum 
of  natural  history,  and  a public  library  of  30,000  volumes 
and  700  manuscripts.  A noble  hospital  or  almshouse  has 
been  lately  founded  by  M.  d'Aligrc,  who  has  devoted  to  its 
erection  and  endowment  a sum  of  more  than  60,000/.  It  is 
intended  for  100  iufirm  persons,  of  each  sex,  and  100  found- 
ling children. 

The  an'ondissoment  of  Chartres  contained  in  1832  a 
population  of  103,783.  (Dulaure,  Hitt,  det  Envirom  de 
Pari^;  Vavsso  de  Villicrs  ; Malto-Brun.) 

CHAR'I'REUSE,  a celebrated  monaster}’  of  the  Carthu 
sians  {let  Chartreux)  [Carthusians],  the  first  established 
of  that  order,  and  therefore  distinguished  by  the  epithet  L*i 

frande  Churtreute.  It  is  in  the  department  of  Isere.  in 
ranee,  and  amidst  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Alps.  Tra- 
vellers who  wish  to  visit  it  usually  go  from  Grenoble  on  ac- 
count of  the  better  accommodation  for  the  murney  to  be  pro- 
cured there,  oUhough  the  post  town  of  les  Echclles  in  Savoy 
is  considerably  nearer.  However,  in  going  from  Grenoble, 
travellers  frequciUly  make  a circuit  which  brings  them  into 
the  road  from  les  Eeholles  at  the  village  of  St.  Laurent  du 
Pont,  the  approach  in  that  direction  bcingmore  picturesque. 
From  St.  Laurent  the  road  runs  along  the  bank  of  a moun- 
tain-torrent. the  Guier,  through  a narrow  pass,  which  is 
closeil  by  a bouse  with  an  arched  gateway  under  it  and  a 
double  door.  Tliis  doorway  is  the  entrance  to  the  inclosure 
of  thcCbartreuse,  which  is  formed  by  a group  of  mountains, 
the  loAiest,  steepest,  and  wildest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
covered  from  their  base  to  their  summit  by  a dark  pine- 
forest.  In  this  inclosurc  the  road  runs  through  n thick 
pine-forest,  a lofty  mountain  rising  precipitously  on  the 
right,  and  on  tho  left  is  tho  abyss  through  which  the  Guier 
flows.  After  a while  the  valley  widens,  tho  forest  is  no 
longer  so  dense  as  to  exclude  tbo  light,  and  tho  beech  re- 
places the  pine,  which  is  seen  only  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks;  at  length  tho  forest  ceases,  and  the  traveller  emerges 
into  a largo  meadow,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  the  mo- 
naster)' api>cars  in  all  its  extent. 

The  other  approach,  and  the  more  direct  from  Grenoble, 
is  by  a mountain,  Lo  Sapey,  from  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
fine  view  of  Grenoble  and  the  valley  of  GrC'^iivaudan,  in 
which  it  is  situated.  The  road  from  Le  Sapey  to  the  in- 
closure of  tlio  Chartreuse  lies  through  piiie-lbrests  with 
some  iutcrvaU  of  pasture;  there  are  oven  some  farm-houses 
and  a small  hamlet.  Tlio  inclosurc  of  the  Charlrcuse  is 
entered  on  this  side  by  a narrow  pass  and  bv  a house  with 
a gateway  under  it,  similar  to  that  already  ciescribed  ; and 
at  a short  distance  fh>m  this  entrance  is  the  village  of  Cliar- 
treuse,  from  which  the  mon.'istory  derives  its  name. 

This  awful  solitude  was  the  cratlle  of  the  Carthusian 
order.  [Bruno.]  Bruno  himself  did  not  give  any  rules 
of  his  own  to  his  followers;  to  reduce  tlic  Carthusiau  dis- 
cipline to  a system  was  the  work  of  a remote  successor. 
The  cell  of  St.  Bruno  is  now  converted  into  u chapel,  and  the 
fountain  is  still  shown  ut  which  he  quenched  his  thirst. 

This  monastery  has  been  burncil  eight  times  ; twice  by 
the  Calvinists  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Our  authorities  do  not  siatu  when  the  present  building 
was  erected  ; it  is  a substantial  edifice  of  siinplo  architecture, 
but  magnificent  by  its  extent  and  situation.  The  buildings 
inclose  a large  oblong  square  or  cloister,  714  English  feet  m 
length : the  cells  of  the  fathers,  eighty  in  number,  arc 
around  this  cloister,  with  mottoes  from  scripture  or  wiino 
religious  book  painted  ouUido  the  doors ; each  cell  includes 
two  rooms,  besides  a closet  for  books,  and  a wood-room  on 
the  ground  floor,  onening  into  n little  inclosed  garden.  Tho 
hell  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  all  the  generals  of  the 
order ; tho  table  of  the  kitchen  is  formed  of  two  coarso 
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nar\>le  slabs  of  enormous  size : there  arc  extensive  eellnr*. 
and  a place  where  cheese  is  ma«le  similar  lo  that  of  Oruyires. 

Before  the  French  Revolulkm,  the  monks  had  considerable 
pn^pcriy  in  the  wootls  around  the  numastery,  but  at  the  Re- 
volution tliey  lost  this  as  well  na  the  monastery  Uatdf.  7'he 
woo«U  were  said,  but  the  huildin};,  not  bein^  suited  for  any 
purpose,  found  no  purrha^er.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
lM)n«.  tho  monks  came  back  and  recovered  the  monastery, 
with  the  meadows  around  it,  and  the  ritrht  of  ^atherins  fuel 
in  the  woods.  In  I83U  there  were  about  160  persons,  monks 
and  lay  brethren,  in  the  monustcry  : they  visit  the  sick,  and 
perform  spiritual  duties  in  the  small  churches  or  chapels 
scatlerefl  over  the  surrounding  mountains.  (Vaysse  de 
Villiers  : Kxpilly  ; Pntny  Moirazin*.) 

CHASK,  that  part  of  a gun  whicli  is  between  the  ring 
near  the  trunnions,  and  tho  astragal  mout<lings  near  the 
muzzle. 

CH  ASMO'DIA.  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
section  I.ameUicornet  iScarabtrut,  Lin.),  and  sub-section 
Xy/o/i/if/j  (Latreille).  Technical  characters: — Botly  rather 
convex  and  brood : scutcllum  large,  somewhat  triangular, 
equalling  in  length  at  least  one  tliird  of  that  of  the  elytra  : 
the  mesoiilernura  is  prolongeil  into  a blunt  point,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  base  of  the  femora  of  the  anterior  pair  of 
legs:  the  mandibles  are  entire,  and  obtuse  at  the  apex: 
maxillm  with  only  two  teeth,  and  fumishe<l  with  a tult  of 
fine  hairs  at  the  extremity  ; mentum  elongated  : elytra 
shorter  than  the  abdomen,  brt>ad  behind  and  obtusely 
rounded.  The  male  Chasmodia  has  the  upper  Haw  of  the 
fore  tarsi  very  broad  and  bifid,  or  divided  at  the  apex  : the 
inner  claw  is  small  and  entire  : the  claws  of  the  four  poste- 
rior legs  arc  entire  and  of  large  size.  The  female  has  all 
the  claws  of  small  size:  those  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs 
simple  : the  four  posterior  legs  have  the  outer  claw  bifid*. 
The  tarsi  of  the  male  are  thicker  than  in  the  female,  parti- 
ticularly  those  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs, 

AU  the  species  of  this  genus  are  of  large  size,  arul  may 
be  readily  <listmguishc<l  Irom  the  Cetonia^  by  their  large 
scutullum  and  convex  form,  combined  with  their  smooth  I 
and  glosBV  appearance.  The  thorax  is  convex,  and  has  the  j 
posterior  margin  considenibly  waved  : the  part  joining  the 
scutcllum  has  a segment  of  n circle  ns  it  were  rut  out  to  ' 
admit  the  fore  part  of  the  latter,  which  is  rounded:  this  ' 
character  is  also  observed  in  the  genus  Cetonia  ami  Ma-  ^ 
oras)>is,  and  affords  a good  point  of  distinction  l»clwecn  those  ' 
and  the  groups  nearest  allied.  The  genus  Macraspis  has 
alto  a very  largo  scutollum,  but  differs  in  the  tarsi  and  other 
parts,  which  will  be  described  under  tlie  projier  head. 

Ch(Vt}noilia  viridii  is  about  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a 
deep  blue-green  colour  throughout,  with  the  exception  of 
the  antenna?,  the  basal  joints  of  which  are  pitchy  red,  and 
the  club  is  black. 

There  arc  f >ur  other  species  known,  some  of  which  are  of 
a glossy  brown  or  chestnut  colour : they  all  inhabit  South 
America : the  species  aliove  named  is  common  in  collections 
from  the  Brazils.  [M.\rtiv&pis.] 

CHASTELLET.  G ABRIELLE-E  MILIR  LE  TON- 
NELIER  DE  BRETEUIU  MARQUISE  DU.thc  trans- 
latur  of  Newton  into  French,  was  the  daughter  of  Baron 
(le  Breteuil,  and  was  liorn  in  I Tiifi.  In  what  manner  she 
was  led  to  studv  mathematics  is  not  staled  ; she  also  Ixicame 
» proficient  in  Latin,  English  (in  which  Voltaire,  as  he  tells 
us,  was  her  instructor),  and  Italian.  8he  was  married  very 
early  to  the  Xlarquis  du  Cbastellet,  nnd  died  August  10, 

1 74*),  her  death  having  been  hastened  by  close  application 
to  her  translation  of  Newton.  She  died  in  the  palace  of 
Imueville.  at  the  court  of  Stanislas,  where  Voltaire  also  was 
tlion  residing.  Her  liainon  (as  the  French  call  it)  with 
Voltaire  furnished  sundry  anenlotes  for  the  scamtaious 
rhmniclo*  of  her  day.  The  state  of  manners  however,  and 
in  particular  tho  method  in  which  marriage  was  contracted 
among  the  French,  arc  too  well  known  to  require  any  com- 
ment. 

In  I 7.1S  ^Tadnme  du  Chaitellet  wrote,  for  the  prize  of  the 
Acudemy  of  Sciences,  on  the  nature  of  fire,  in  1740  she 
puhlUluHl  at  Paris  her  ’ Institutions  de  Physique,'  addressed 
to  her  son,  and  a sci'oml  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1742.  This  work  is  a series  of  letters, in  which  the  s)stems 
of  I.«dbniU  and  of  Newton  (the  latter  then  almost  new  in 
France)  are  explained  in  a familiar  style,  and  with  a degree 

* W«  hkvs  b««^  unre  tliAO  itfiuUy  Blflotsta  thesr  cbAr*ci«n,  braiuM  in 
two  irurVi  n-fcrmt  lu  lhf>y  irroaKty  ikscribed.  In  llie  ' Rrgne  Auimol' 

tks  dnvt  art  dnchbsd  m>  betii(  eaUr*. 


of  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  several  opinions,  and  of 
sound  language  and  ideas  in  their  discussion,  which  we  read 
with  surprise,  remembering  that  they  wen*  the  production 
of  a Frenchwoman  thirty  years  of  age,  written  verv  few 
vears  after  the  introduction  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
into  France.  She  takes  that  intermediate  view  between  the 
refusal  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  attraoiion,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  it  as  a primary  quality  of  matter,  from  which  ^ery 
few  who  consider  the  suDject  would  now  dissent.  At  llto 
end  of  this  work  is  an  epistolary  discussion  with  M.  de 
Mairan,  on  the  principle  of  tu'jrrit'o,  the  metaphysical  part 
of  which  then  create<l  much  controversy. 

The  translation  of  Newton  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1769,  with  a ‘ pr^-face  historique,'  and  an  Hoge  in  verse  by 
Voltaire,  who  probably  ow«i  to  Madame  du  ChastHIct  the 
smattering  of  knowledge  upon  which  he  wrote  his  ‘ Elcmens 
de  la  Philosophic  de  Newton,'  published  in  1738.  From  it 
we  learn  that  the  translation  was  submitted  to  the  reviinoi. 
ofClairaut,  who  was  the  instructor  of  the  authoress  in  ma 
thematics.  To  the  work  is  added  a commentary,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Clairaui,  being  in  fact  his  lessons  cum* 
mitted  to  writing  and  arranged  liy  Madame  du  Cniastellet, 
and  aflerwanU  revised  by  their  author.  We  hero  find,  1.  a 
popular  account  of  Newton’s  system : 2.  investigations  of 
various  points  by  the  analysis  of  the  continental  school,  to 
the  exeluMun  of  the  geometry  of  Newton  ; 3.  an  abri<l"ment 
of  Clairaut’s  work  on  the  figure  of  the  earth  ; 4.  aiioiher  ol 
Daniel  Bernoulli's  essay  on  the  tides.  The  translation  ilscll 
is  a close  copy  of  the  original  in  form  and  matter,  but  docs 
not  profess  to  lie  perfectly  literal,  where  tho  I-otin  is  concise 
or  obscure.  It  was  used  by  Dcl.-imbro  in  his  citations  {flirt. 

xviii.  si^Ho),  expres-.ly  that  he  might  have  tho 
sanction  of  Clniraut  in  his  versions  of  Newton.  In  1806 
the  correspondence  of  Madame  du  Chastellel  with  the  Count 
d’Argcntal  was  puhlisbed  at  Paris,  to  which  was  appendi*<l 
a life,  and  a treatise  ‘ Sur  le  B*jnhcur.'  {JJiog.  Vttiv. ; Mi- 
mofrei  pour  sfrrir  ti  la  Vie  df  Vuttaire,  icritr  jHir  lui- 
memr;  la  Vie  d^  Ko/Z/iire, /></r  Condorcet.) 
CHATE.^UBRIAND.  (Loirk  IvFERiHrRR.] 
CHATEAU  CHINON.  [Nievrk.] 

C'HATEAUUUN.  a town  in  France,  in  tho  department 
of  Eure  et  Loir,  on  the  banks  of  tho  river  I.x»ir  (which  uniting 
with  the  Sarthe  flows  into  the  Ixiire),  and  on  tho  road  from 
Paris  to  Tours.  It  is  68  miles  in  a straight  line  S.W.  of 
Paris,  or  61  miles  by  the  mad  through  Rambouillet  nnd 
Chartres,  and  29  miles  S.liy  W.  from  tho  latter  town,  which 
is  the  capital  of  tho  department ; 48^  5'  N.  lat.,  and  1”  18* 
E.  long. 

This  town  was  formerly  tho  capital  of  the  Dunois,  a dis- 
trict included  in  (he  general  goverimiciU  of  Orli^uns,  and  in 
the  diocese  of  Chartres.  It  is  a town  of  consiileruhle  anti- 

n',  being  mentioned  by  Aimoin  and  Gr^goire  of  Tours. 

ie  tenth  century  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  lo 
Tliibaut  le  Tricheur,  Count  of  Blois,  Tours  and  Chartres, 
who  btiilt  here  an  old  tower,  part  of  tho  castle,  which  is  still 
standing.  Afterwords  Clifiteaudun  had  viscounts  of  its  own 
until  the  fifteenlli  century,  when  it  was  unitecl  with  the 
county  of  Dunois.  The  counts  of  Dunois  built  (he  rest  of 
tho  castle. 

Chfiteaudun  was  burnt  in  1723,  nnd  rebuilt  on  a regular 
plan,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
France.  The  streets  are  broad  and  stiaighl,  with  neat  and 
uniformly  built  houses,  and  some  good  public  buildings, 
such  as  the  town-hall,  the  ufiSce  of  the  sub-prefect,  formerly 
a convent,  and  tlie  college  or  high  school.  The  ca«t!o 
is  a Gothic  building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in 
France.  The  walls  of  the  old  tower,  built  by  Thil>aul,  are 
about  16  feet  thick.  There  is  a gcsxi  pla^e,  or  square,  and 
a handsome  public  walk. 

The  inbabitanU.  in  1832,  amounted  to  6461.  Tlicydonot 
seem  to  be  engage<l  to  any  great  extent  in  trade  or  nmnufac- 
tun*s  except  that  of  blankets.  TItere  is  n public  librurv. 

Chfileaudun  was  erected  into  the  capital  of  a bishopric 
in  the  sixth  century,  by  one  of  the  Frankish  Meriixin- 
gian  princes;  but  the  act  having  been  irregular,  tho  pro- 
tended  bishop  could  nut  maintain  his  station.  It  is  now  the 
capital  of  an  arrondissement,  which  had,  in  1632,  59.758 
inhabitants. 

CHATEAU  GONTHIER,  a town  in  France,  in  tho 
department  of  Mayenne.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maj  enne. 
and  on  the  road  from  I..aval  to  Angers.  It  is  about  154  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Paris,  in  47®  50'  N.  lat.,  and  0®  41'  W.  long. 
This  town  was  built  by  Foulques>or  Fulk  Nerra,  oount  of 
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Ai\)3u,  abcmt  A.o.  1037.  It  would  be  a handeome  town  if 
iu  streeU  wero  not  »u  crooked.  The  houses  have  a cheerful 
aspect,  and  several  of  them  are  handsome. 

There  is  a pleasant  promenade  commanding  a delightful 
prospect  of  the  country  through  which  the  Mayenne  Hows  ; 
the  banks  of  tlie  river  are  adorned  with  pleasant  meadows, 
orchards,  and  walnut*trecs,  and  crowned  with  steep  slopes. 
One  of  the  principal  suburbs  is  separated  from  tho  town 
Itself  by  the  river. 

The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  to  6143.  The  chief 
branches  of  trade  aro  in  linen  cloth,  of  superior  quality, 
which  is  mode  and  bleached  here,  ami  in  wax : sergw,  aud 
other  woollens,  hats,  and  leather,  are  also  made,  and  the 
town  serves  as  an  emporium  for  the  wino.  coal  and  slate  of 
Anjou.  There  is  a gixal  High  School,  and  three  hoMpitals, 
or  almshouses.  Tho  arruiidissemenl  of  Ch.itoau  Gonihier 
bail,  in  1832,  a population  of  72,888  : it  is  tho  chief  grain 
district  of  tho  department. 

CIIATEAULIN.  [Finistbrrx.] 

(JHATEAUROUX,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  tho 
department  of  Indre,  on  tho  river  Indre,  and  on  the  road 
from  Paris  by  OrUans  to  Limoges,  144  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Paris,  in  a direct  line,  or  167  miles  by  tho  road ; in  46*^  48' 
N.  laL,  and  1°  40'  K.  longitude. 

The  town  takes  its  name  from  a Frankish  noble,  Raoul 
do  Deols,  who  built  both  tho  town  and  castle  : Chaleauroux 
is  therefore  a corruption  of  CbAtcau  Raoul.  Its  feudal  his- 
tory has  neither  importance  nor  interest.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated in  an  extensive  plain,  in  which  a great  number  of  cattle 
are  fed.  The  castle  stands  at  one  end  of  the  town,  on  a 
hill,  and  notwitlistanding  its  great  antiquity,  still  serves  as 
the  ollice  of  the  prefect.  Mr.  J.  Cobbeti  describes  the  town 
as  ‘ a condued  and  dirty  assemblage  of  streets  and  houses, 
on  a rapid  declivity,  under  which  runs  the  Indre.*  There 
is  an  antiont  church  in  the  lower  Iowa  almost  ilestroyed, 
and  a prison,  consisting  of  two  towers  and  an  archway,  for- 
merly, no  doubt,  one  of  tho  gates  of  the  town,  lliough  from 
the  continued  increase  of  the  place  it  is  now  nearly  in  Uie 
middle  of  the  town.  {Letters  from  France.) 

Tho  population,  in  1832,  was  10,861  for  the  town,  or 
11,687  for  the  whole  commune.  The  ^ncipal  manufacture 
carried  on  is  that  of  woollen  cloth.  There  is  a library,  a 
Society  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the  Arts,  a col- 
lege or  high  school,  and  a theatre.  The  {lopulatioa  of  the 
arrondisseroent,  in  1832,  was  90,646. 

CUATE.\U  THIERRY',  a town  in  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aisno,  on  the  bank  of  tho  river  Marne,  and  on 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Bar.  Nancy,  and  Strasbourg.  It  is 
47  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Pahs  in  a straight  line,  or  66  miles  by 
the  road:  49®  2'  N.  lut.,  and  3®  21'  E.  longitude. 

The  town  derives  its  name  from  a caatle  built  about  a.d. 
720,  by  Charles  Martel,  as  a residence  for  Thierry  IV.,  a 
child  whom  ho  had  mudo  nominal  king.  Round  tliiscusiie 
u town  was  gradually  formed,  which  became  at  a later  {>enocl 
the  residence  of  the  c.ounts  of  Champagne. 

Chdteau  Thierry  rises  in  the  form  of  an  arophilheali-o  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  well  built,  ami  is  over- 
looked by  the  ruinsuf  an  antiont  castle.  The  population,  in 
1832,  was  3749  for  the  town,  or  4697  for  the  whole  commune. 
The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  linens,  cottons,  earthen- 
ware, and  leather.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
wool,  cattle,  wino,  gypsum,  and  mill  stones. 

This  town  suffered  severely  in  the  invasion  of  Franco  by 
the  allies,  in  1814:  the  town  and  subui'bs  were  three 
times  pillaged.  It  is  tlie  native  place  of  I.A  Fontaine, 
whose  statue  has  been  erected  upon  the  bridge  over  the 
Marne.  ChStcau  Thierry  is  the  eupilul  of  au  arrumUssement, 
which  had.  in  1832,  69,771  inhabitants. 

CH.\TELKT,  or  CHASTELET,  properly  a little  for- 
tress. This  name  was  aRerwurds  given  to  certain  courts  of 
justice,  formerly  established  in  several  cities  of  France,  os 
at  Orleans.  Mont(wlliur.  &c.  The  Grand  Chutelet,  at  Paris, 
was  the  place  where  the  prcsidial  and  ordinary  court  of 
juatico  of  the  provost  of  Paris  was  held.  It  consisted  of  a 
urvsidial,  a civil  chamber,  and  a chamber  of  policy.  The 
iJttle  ChStelet,  at  Paris,  answered  to  its  proper  name  ; it  was 
an  iiniicnt  fort,  serving  as  a prison,  (See  Furetiilrc,  Diction. 
Vnivertel.  in  roce.) 

CHATF.LLERAULT,  a town  in  France,  in  tho  depart- 
Tnoiil  of  Vienne,  on  the  river  Vienne,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  It  is  1C4  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Paris  in  a straight  line,  or  1 90  miles  by  the  n>ad  * lu  46’’  60* 
N-  Ut.,  0®  32'  B.  long. 


This  town  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  Hflrault,  lord  of  toe 
soil  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  built  here  a ca»tle,  ChSteau 
d'Hcrsult.  which  Is  no  longer  in  exi-slcnce.  Thu  town  stands 
on  t'uc  right  or  oust  bank  of  the  Vienne,  which  separatus  i 
from  one  of  its  faubourgs  or  suburbs.  This  suburb  is  unitutl 
to  the  town  by  a fine  stone  bndge,  built  by  the  celebrated 
duke  of  Sully,  tliu  approach  to  which  on  the  town  side  is  by 
an  .avenue  forming  a nubile  walk,  and  by  a gateway  passing 
through  a castlu  with  four  towers,  also  Tniilt  bv  Sully, 
Some  have  confounded  this  with  the  old  C'hdleuu  d^il^rault, 
which,  as  observed  above,  has  been  demolished.  The  town 
itself  is  ill  built,  but  has  been  improved  during  the  present 
century  by  several  new  houses,  the  result  of  the  increasing 
trade  of  toe  town. 

The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1832,  to  9437.  They  wero 
formerly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches 
and  cutlery.  The  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches  is 
not,  however,  mentioned  by  the  more  modern  of  our  au- 
thorities; that  of  cutlery  still  continues  to  be  the  staple 
article  of  the  town.  Five  hundred  families  are  said  to  be 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  tliey  arc  supported 
rather  than  enriched  by  it.  Their  knives  are  particularly 
in  repute ; they  arc  cheaply  and  nicely  got  up,  but  their 
temper  wants  hardness:  they  are  stamped  by  appointed 
olhcers,  who  aro  particular  in  rejei'ting  such  as  are  not  pro- 
perly hnished.  Thu  sale  of  these  articles  to  passv'iigeis 
through  the  town  is  considerable,  and  M.  Millin  {^'oyu^e 
dans  les  TX'jxtrtements  du  Midi,  Fans,  I8ll,)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  tlie  eagerness  with  which  the  dealers 
press  the  sule  of  their  articles.  ‘As  soon  us  the  traveller 
reaches  Chiilellcrault,  ho  is  assailed  by  u swarm  of  women, 
whoso  object  is  to  urge  by  every  means  the  sale  of  their 
knives.  However  he  may  entrench  himself  in  his  carriage, 
there  is  no  means  of  escape ; they  iromudiutely  hang  on  tlie 
doors  or  clamber  up  the  naves  and  s]xikes  of  the  wheels,  or 
get  u(>on  chairs : the  mind  anticipates  with  alarm  tho  occi- 
ueiiLs  which  might  happen  if  the  horses  were  to  start ; and 
the  traveller,  apprehensi\e  of  causing  some  disaster,  opens 
tho  window,  and  is  iiuinediately  beset  with  more  urgent  en- 
treaties. Harassed  and  worried,  he  at  lost  makes  a pur- 
chase; and  then  the  roguish  postilion,  who  was  in  Icaguu 
with  these  clamorous  petitioners,  whips  on  his  horses;  but 
up  to  the  purchase  he  always  finds  something  to  do,  or 
some  iiart  of  his  liorncss  tiiat  wants  to  be  acljusted.’  The 
manutucturo  of  serges  and  other  woollen  siufTs,  sahols  or 
wooden  shoes,  leallicr,  and  lace,  is  carried  on  ; and  there 
are  threo  places  for  bleaching  wax.  To  the  above  articles 
of  trade  may  be  added  wme,  gniin.  wool,  hemp,  fruits,  wax, 
honey,  nut  oil,  and  other  agncullund  produce,  and  mill- 
stones. Tho  trade  of  the  place  is  mucli  favoured  by  its 
situation  on  the  river  Vienne,  the  navigation  of  which  com- 
mences about  seven  miles  above  tho  town,  and  on  which 
there  is  a gCHsl  port.  Huriiig  the  UnI  war,  wheu  the  mari- 
time su|>eriuruy  of  England  interrupted  the  coasting  trade 
of  France,  Chiltellorault  bevuiuo  tho  centre  of  considerable 
inteniul  trade.  Thu  wines  and  brandies  of  the  south  were 
brought  hither  by  land,  ami  transmitted  to  the  north  of 
Fiance  by  the  Vienuc,  the  Loire,  the  Canal  d'Ortfans,  and 
the  Seine;  while  the  linens  and  woollens  of  the  north,  ar 
riving  at  Chutellcrault  by  water-carriage,  were  dispatchcc 
by  land  to  Bordeaux. 

Chdtellerault  is  tho  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  wh<ch 
contained,  in  1632,  60,413  inhabitants.  It  contains  a high 
school,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a theatre.  It  was  tuo 
native  place  of  Jean  Datll6,  a celebrated  Protestant  minister 
and  writer.  Thu  Scotch  duke  of  Hamilton  bears  tho  title 
of  duke  of  Chdlellurault,  which  was  bestowed  on  one  of  his 
ancestors  in  1648. 

CHATHAM,  a market-town  and  parliamentary  borough 
on  the  Medway,  in  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  Kent.  Tlie  town 
(including  Bnimpton,  which  is  a village  connected  with  tho 
dock-yard  and  naval  and  military  establishments,  at  a 
little  distance  from  what  is  strictly  the  town  of  Chatham) 
is  in  the  two  parishes  of  Chatham  and  Gillingham,  and 
joins  Rochester  on  the  east.  Its  distance  from  London  by  tho 
Dover  road,  which  varies  but  little  from  the  direct  distance, 
is  about  thirty  miles  E.  by  S.  By  thu  Ruform  .\ct,  Chatham 
was  created  a parliamentary  borough,  with  a Iwundary  ex- 
tending considerably  on  the  S.  and  R-  sides  of  the  town, 
and  It  now  returns  one  member.  The  population  w ithin  thu 
boundary  was  •.'sliiiiated  at  I9.U9U;  the  murns  of  1831 
give  16,486  os  the  population  of  the  town. 

From  various  diacovericts  made  iu  orveting  the  fortifica* 
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tions  which  inclose  the  naval  and  nilitary  catabliihmenU 
at  Chatham,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Romans  had  a 
burying  ground  here.  A number  of  antienl  graves  and 
other  excavations  were  opened,  and  Roman  bricks,  tiles, 
coins,  and  weapons  were  found.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
Saxon,  and  was  written  Cetcham  or  Caettham,  which  is 
supposed  to  signify  * the  village  of  cottages.'  It  continued 
an  insignificant  place  until  the  formation  of  the  dock'vani, 
since  which  time  the  town  has  sprung  up.  The  parish  of 
Chatham  is  very  extensive  ; a small  part  of  it  is  within  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  The  parish  church  was 
almost  entirely  reouilt  in  1788  ; in  addition  to  it  there  is  a 
I'hurch,  crectM  in  1821  by  the  commissioners  for  building 
new  churches,  the  patronage  of  which  is  held  by  the  in- 
cumbent. The  parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester. 

The  extensivo  naval  and  military  cstablishmonis  are  at 
Brompton,  a little  distance  from  the  town,  and  entirely  se* 
ivirated  from  it  a line  of  fortifications.  The  dock-yard 
was  founded  by  (^een  Elizabeth,  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Armada,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Ord- 
nance Wharf,  and  occasionally  the  Old  Dock.  It  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  situation  in  1C22,  the  demands  of  the 
rmvy  requiring  increased  accommodation.  Elizabeth  erected 
Upnor  Castle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Medway,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  dock-yard  and  shipping.  But  this 
fort  proved  ineffectual  fur  protection  from  the  attempt  of 
the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  who,  in  1667,  having  taken 
Sliecrnoss,  dispatched  his  vice-admiral.  Van  Ghent,  with 
seventeen  sail  of  light  ships,  and  eight  fire  ships,  to 
destroy  Chatham..  He  succeeded  in  breaking  a chain 
stretched  across  the  Medway,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from 
the  castle,  burnt  and  sunk  some  ships.  Finding  thecountry 
alarnietl,  he  retired,  carrying  off  a ship  of  war  named  the 
Ruyal  Charles.  It  appears  iVom  Pepys's  Diary,  tliat  this 
attempt  of  the  Dutch  created  great  alarm,  and  that  the 
greatest  confusion  and  imbecility  prevailed  at  this  time 
in  the  English  councils.  After  the  affair  was  over,  the 
various  parties  connected  with  the  admiralty  strove,  with 
characteristic  meanness,  to  shift  the  blame  on  others.  This 
event  was  the  cause  of  stronger  ami  additional  fortifications 
being  erected. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  two  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  for  the  extension  of  the  dock-yarrls  and  arsenals  of 
Chatham,  Portsmouth,  &c.  But  nothing  very  important 
was  effected  at  Chatham  until  after  1757,  when,  from  that 
poriorl  down  to  1803,  according  as  alarm  respecting  French 
invasion  prevailed,  or  as  the  rapidly  increasing  navy  re- 
quired, new  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  extensive  area 
occupieil  by  the  different  establishments  was  inclosed  by  a 
strong  line  of  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and  protected 
on  the  river  side  by  strengthening  Upnor  Castle,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a martello  tower  called  Gillingham  Fort  on  the 
Cliatham  side,  and  other  defences.  Upnor  Castle  U at  pre- 
sent merely  a (>owdcr  magazine. 

The  naval  and  military  establishments  consist  of  a dock- 
yard, nearly  a mile  in  length,  w hich  has  four  wet  docks 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  largest  class  ; an  exten- 
sive arsenal ; barracks  on  a large  scale  for  artillery  and 
engineers,  infantry  and  royal  marines;  a park  of  artillery; 
magazines  and  store-houses ; besides  a handsome  dock- 
chapel,  and  a number  of  habitations  for  the  civilians  who 
are  employed.  The  principal  mast-house  is  2J0  feet  long 
by  120  wide.  Tlie  ropo-houso  is  1128  feet  in  length,  and 
47J  wide,  in  which  cables  101  fathoms  in  length  and  25 
inches  in  circumforcuee  ore  mode.  The  machinery  useil 
in  all  the  departments  is  of  the  very  best  kind.  A duplicate 
of  Brunei's  blt»ck-making  machine  is  kept  here,  ready  for 
use  in  cose  the  machine  at  Portsmouth  should  get  out 
of  order.  The  engineer  barracks  are  built  in  a plain  and 
simple  style,  and  are  extensive  and  convenient.  There 
i-<  a school  for  engineers,  which  was  established  in  1812,  in 
which  young  officers  and  recruits  of  the  engineer  service 
arc  trained  to  a practical  knowledge  of  their  duties.  Near 
the  dock-yard  goto  is  a large  naval  hospital,  which  was 
erected  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  king  (William  IV.) 
when  lord  high  ailmiral. 

At  Rochester  Bridge,  tho  Medway,  which  discharges  into 
the  same  testuary  with  tho  Thames,  is  a Urge  tide  river. 
The  rise  in  eighteen  feet  at  spring  and  twelve  at  neap  tides 
at  Chatham.  .Above  Rochester  the  high  lands  approach 
each  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a kind  of  amphitheatre 
about  (Jhatham  and  Rochester  on  the  cast  side,  and  also  on 
the  west,  closing  on  the  river  at  Upnor  Castle.  Below 


Chatham  dock-yards  tho  high  lands  decline,  first  on  the 
right,  and  then  on  the  left  bank  forming  a flat,  marshy 
country,  to  the  spacious  outlet  of  the  Medway  at  Sboerneu. 

There  is  an  establishment  for  oonviots  at  Chatham,  con- 
Aisting  of  four  shins,  one  being  appropriated  for  juvenile 
offenders,  and  another  used  os  an  hospital.  Thu  prisoners 
arc  employed  in  different  departments  of  the  dock-yard  and 
arsenal. 

The  * Chest ' at  Chatham  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  originally  a voluntary  contribution  from 
the  monthly  wages  of  seamen  for  the  su|^rt  of  their 
maimed  and  superannuated  brethren,  but  which  soon  settled 
into  a compulsory  -payment.  Several  notices  occur  in 
Pepys's  Diary  complaints  of  maladministration  of  this 
charily.  On  the  recommendation  of  tho  Commissioners  of 
Naval  Inquiry,  it  was,  by  tho  43  G.  ill.  c.  1 19,  removed  to 
Greenwich  The  monthly  payment  from  the  wages  of 
seamen  is  now  abolished  bv  the  4 W.  IV.  c.  34,  and  the 
amount  is  charged  annually  on  the  consolidated  fund. 

An  hospital  for  lepers  was  estahUshed  at  Chatham  by 
bishop  Gundulph,  in  the  reign  of  William  tho  Conqueror. 
It  appears  to  have  been  inco^rated.  Its  revenues,  which 
were  small,  escaped  confiscation  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  though  attempts  were  sAerwards 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  to  wrest  them 
from  the  hospital.  The  building  does  not  now  exist,  with 
the  exception  of  a small  chap^,  but  the  revenues  of  the 
estate  are  in  the  hands  of  tne  dean  of  Roihcster.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  High-street,  or  principal  street 
of  Chatham,  there  is  an  hospital  for  decayed  mariners 
and  shipwrights,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  1592,  and  incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1594.  It  is 
a neat  and  oonvenient  building : the  funds  support  ten 
pensioners.  There  are  several  minor  charities. 

The  Education  Returns  of  1835  give  nine  daily  schools, 
and  ten  sundav  schools  os  then  existing  at  Chatham. 

(Hasted's  l^ent ; Douglas's  AVm’a  Britannica;  Pepys's 
Diary ; Dupin’s  MUitary  and  Is'aral  Potter  of  Ureot 
Britain ; Bound/jry  Beport : Populatioti  Returns.) 

CHATHAM.  EARL  OF.  [Pitt.] 

CHATILLON,  the  name  of  sevenil  towns  in  France, 
of  whii;h  wo  shall  only  observe  here  that  Chatillon-sur-Scino 
[CAts  d'Or]  was  the  scene  of  fruitless  negotiations  between 
Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers  before  tiiu  capitulation  of 
Paris.  1814;  and  that  the  castle  of  Chatillon-sur-I.,oiro 
[Txxrkt]  was  tho  property  of  tho  great  Coligni,  hence 
calle<l  ' the  admiral  of  Chatillon.' 

CHATOE'SSUS,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  herring  family. 
[CtUPBIP.W.l 

CHATRE,  LA,  a town  in  the  department  of  Indro,  in 
France,  on  a cross  road  leading  from  Chiiieauroux  toGin  reU 
It  is  159  miles  S.  br  W.  of  Paris,  in  46°  35'  N.  latitude, 
and  1°  59'  B.  longitude. 

This  little  town  is  situated  in  a pleasant  country,  on  a 
gentle  slope,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Indre.  The  in- 
habitants, who  amount  to  3913  for  the  town,  or  4343  for  the 
whole  commune,  manufacture  some  serges,  and  trade  in 
cattle,  wool,  and  leather.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  nrrondisse- 
ment,  which  contained  in  1832  52,497  inhabitants. 

CHATSWORTH,  on  extra  parochial  liberty,  in  tho 
hundred  of  High  Peak,  county  of  Derby,  3 miles  from 
Bakewell.  and  16  from  Buxton,  is  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  is  constable  of  the  Peak.  Tho  present 
mansion  stands  on  tho  site  of  a former  one,  in  which  Mury . 
queen  of  Scots,  possetl  the  greater  part  of  her  long  captivity 
in  England,  and  which,  during  the  civtl  wars,  was  niter- 
nately  in  possession  of  the  purlianicntarmns  and  royalists, 
and  withstood  tli«  siege  of  the  p.'vrliamentarian  troitps  in 
1645.  It  was  taken  down  at  the  close  of  tliat  century  to 
make  room  for  the  present  beautiful  structure,  which  was 
not  cnmpletetl  until  17U6.  During  the  time  that  it  was 
building,  it  was  tho  residence  of  Maishal  Tallanl,  the  French 
general,  who  had  been  made  a pnsoncr  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.  Tho  house  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  with 
Ionic  columns,  with  a flat  roof  and  balustrade  round  it.  It 
is  about  190  feet  square,  inclosing  a court  with  a fountain 
in  the  centre.  Tho  stone  was  hewn  out  of  a neighbouring 
hill.  Tho  park  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  through 
which,  and  in  front  of  the  mansion,  flows  the  Derwent. 
The  water-works,  which  arc  so  ornamental  to  the  pleasure 
grounds,  are  supplied  from  a reservoir  on  the  summit  of  the 
nearest  hill.  Chatsworth  is  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a court  of  pleas  held  at 
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Cbap«1  en  le  Frilh  for  the  recovery  of  deott  under  40#; 
but  itH  population  is  returned  with  Uie  parish  of  Kdensor 
CHAITKLS  (Calalla).  This  term  comprehends  all 
property  moveable  or  immoveable,  which  are  not  freehold. 
Chattels  are  called  real,  which,  in  the  lanf^uagc  of  the 
earlier  law  writers,  savour  of  the  reality  ; that  is,  relate  to 
or  are  interests  in  land.  Chattels  personal  arc  moveable 
floods,  as  horses,  plate,  money,  &c.  Chattels  of  each  de- 
scription pass  to  tne  personal  representatives  of  the  deceased 
proprietor,  and  are  coraprebendeil  under  tho  general  term 
* personal  property.'  The  laws  which  govern  thi«  descrip- 
tion of  property  are  now,  from  the  growth  of  the  mercantile 
system  and  the  change  of  manners,  equal  in  importance 
with  those  relating  to  realty  ; but  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  fcu<lal  system,  and  the  laws  to  whicli  it  more  immedi- 
ately gave  rise,  chattels  (including  even  terms  fur  years) 
were  considered  of  small  importance  in  a legal  |K>int  of 
view,  and,  indeed,  prior  to  tho  reign  of  Ilenr}’  VI.,  were 
rarely  mentioned  in  tho  law  treatises  and  Reports  of  the 
day.  t Reeve's  Hist.  Ens'.  Law.  369.)  Many  articles  of 
property,  intrinsically  chattels,  from  their  intimate  con- 
ne.vion  with  other  property  of  a freehold  nature,  and  being 
necessary  to  its  enjoyment,  descend  therewith  to  tho  heir, 
and  are  not  treated  os  chattels.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
muniments  of  title  to  an  estate  of  inheritance,  growing 
trees  and  grass,  dcei*  in  a park,  and  such  fixtures  as  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  freehold  without  injury  to  it,  are  not 
chattels,  because  they  pass  to  the  hoir.  In  the  bands  of  a 
person  however  who  has  a limited  interest  in  such  things, 
they  become  his  chattels,  and  pass  to  his  executor.  Chattels, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  impressed  with  the  nature  of 
hcir-looros,  cannot  be  entailed,  though  they  may  be  limited 
so  as  to  vest  within  21  years  after  toe  death  of  a person  or 
persons  in  being.  They  are  not  within  the  statute  of  Uses, 
inasmuch  os  tho  proprietor  of  a chattel  is  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  it,  not  tfised,  which  is  the  word  used  in  that  sta- 
tute ; nor  are  the  same  formalities  required  in  passing  a 
chattel  by  devise,  as  in  tire  case  of  real  property.  A will 
of  chattels  may  also  be  at  an  earlier  age  than  one  which 
disposes  of  real  estate ; at  fourteen  years  of  age  by  a male, 
and  twelve  by  a female.  They  do  not  go  in  succosaion  to 
a corporation  sole,  except  only  in  the  cases  of  the  king  and 
the  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London.  (Co.  Litt. ; Bl. 
Comm.) 

CHATTERTON,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Bristol  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1752.  His  father  (w’ho  died  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  his  son)  was  a singing  master  at 
the  calhedrol,  and  al»o  master  of  a charity  school  in  Pyle- 
street.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Dive,  who  succeetled  his  father  os  master ; but 
his  progress  was  so  slow,  that  aAcr  his  master  had  ex- 
hausted his  patience  in  attempting  to  tutch  him,  be  sent 
him  back  to  his  mother  as  a ‘dull  boy,  and  incapable  of 
further  instruction.’  His  mother  now  took  him  under  her 
care,  and  at  the  age  of  six  years  he  first  learned  his  letters 
from  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical  MS.,  with 
which,  to  use  her  expression,  ho  * fell  in  love and  it  is 
probable  that  his  passion  for  antiquarian  pursuits  received 
its  first  impulse  from  this  circumstance.  His  progress 
was  now  as  rapid  as  it  hod  before  been  slow ; books  of 
all  kinds,  but  more  especially  those  which  treated  of  ancient 
customs,  were  his  chief  companions.  Oo  tlie  3rd  August, 

1 760,  when  not  quite  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted 
into  Colston’s  scl^I,  Bristol,  an  establishment  much  upon 
the  same  plan  with  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London.  He  re- 
mained hero  seven  years,  during  which  time  be  wrote  some 
minor  pieces  of  poetry,  chiefly  satirical,  and  the  celebrated 
Do  Bergliam  pedigree.  On  the  1st  July,  1767.  he  left  the 
charity  school,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John 
Lambert,  attorney,  of  Bristol,  for  seven  years.  While  in 
Mr.  Ivambcrt's  service  he  communicated  to  Felix  Farley's 
Bristol  Journal  tho  article  by  which  he  first  attracted  at- 
tention. In  tho  beginning  of  Ootober,  1763,  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol  uaji  complelml,  and  at  that  time  there  appeored 
in  Furley's  Journal  an  article  purporting  to  be  the  tran- 
script of  nn  ancient  MS.,cntitle4l,' A Description  of  the  Frrars 
first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  Antient 
Manuhcript.'  This  pa|ter,  so  singularly  curious,  and  exhibit- 
ing such  strong  powers  of  invention,  was  traced  to  Chattertoii, 
who  wus  at  first  rather  harshly  interrogated  as  to  the  manner 
by  which  it  came  into  his  possession.  ARer  several  contra- 
dictory statements,  ho  asserted  that  he  had  received  the 
paper  in  question  from  hi#  father*  who  had  found  it,  with 
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many  others,  in  some  chests  in  RoddifT  church,  where  lliey 
bad  been  deposited  in  the  muniment  nxim,  in ‘Canyngo'H 
cofre.'  Soun  afler  this  occurrence  he  bucame  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Caluott,  a gentleman  fond  of  antiquarian  re.scarciies, 
and  with  Mr.  Barrett,  surgeon,  who  was  engaged  in  writing 
a history  of  Bristol.  To  the  former  gontieman  be  took, 
very  soon  after  his  introduction  to  him.  some  of  the  pro- 
tenilecl  Rowleian  poems,  among  which  were  * The  Bristow 
Tragedy.'  Rowley  s Epitaph  upon  Mr.  Canynge's  Ancestor, 
with  some  other  small  pieces.  This  Rawley,  according  to 
Chatterton,  was  a priest  of  the  fiReenih  century,  who  had 
been  patronized  by  Canynge.  (Bristol,  p.  432.)  He  shortly 
sRerwards  presented  to  Mr.  Catcott  the  Yellow  Roll.  To 
Mr.  Barrett  he  furnishcil  an  account  of  every  church  and 
chapel  in  Bristol,  which  ho  staleii  to  have  Iwcn  found  by  him 
among  the  old  parchments.  The  pretendeil  originals  boro  all 
the  marks  of  antiquity,  wliudi  he  hud  made  them  assume  by 
rubbing  them  witli  ochre,  stamping  on  them,  and  blat^-king 
them  in  the  chimney,  or  by  the  ll:ime  of  a candle.  Mr. 
Barrett  published  these  statements  in  his  work,  fully  believing 
them  to  be  genuine.  ARer  his  introduction  to  these  gentle* 
men  Chatterton's  ambition  increased  daily,  and  he  oflcn  spoke 
in  raptures  of  the  undoubted  success  of  tho  plans  that  he 
had  formed  for  his  future  life.  His  pursuits  were  various — 
heraldry,  English  antiquities,  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  music,  and  physic,  by  turns  occupied  Ins  at- 
tention ; but  the  two  first  were  Itis  favourite  pursuits. 

His  attention,  however,  was  not  confined  In  the  Rowley 
poems.  He  wrote  various  pieces,  chielly  satirical ; ami  several 
essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  ho  forwarded  to  the 
periodicals  of  tne  day.  Most  of  his  pieces  appeared  in  the 
'Town  and  (Jountry  Sl.igazinc.’  Growing  disgustcvl  with  a 

firufessimi  ill  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  with  a master  whom 
le  disliked,  hi!  made  an  application  in  March.  1769,  to  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole:  the  ground  of  which  was  an  ofier  fo 
supply  him  with  some  accounts  of  a succession  of  painters 
who  had  Ilourishcwl  at  Bristol,  which  CliaUcrion  airirmed  to 
h.ive  been  lately  discovered,  with  some  old  )>nemi,  in  that 
city.  Walpole  acceptcil  the  offer  with  warmth,  but  oRer- 
wjuds  seems  to  have  c«>oled  upon  it,  cither  from  suspecting 
the  forgery  of  the  accounts,  or  ascribing  hut  little  value  to 
them;  and  on  being  importuned  by  Chatterton  for  his  as- 
sistance to  release  him  from  his  profession,  he  neglected  to 
answer  his  letters.  At  last,  wheh  ho  had  rcceivc<l  a dig- 
nified and  spirileil  letter  from  Chatterton,  demanding  his 
MSS.  (a  letter  which  he  termed  ‘singularly  impertinent'), 
he  returned  the  MSS.  and  letters  in  a blank  cover. 

Being  determined  to  relinquish  his  profer.sion.  Chatterton 
mode  every  effort  to  arcnmplisli  this  object.  Tho  idea  of  suicide 
became  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  ho  olten  intimated  to  Mr. 
Lambert's  servants  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  hts  exist- 
ence. On  bearing  this  the  family  of  his  master  became 
alarmed  : but  Mr.  I^mbcrt  himself  could  not  lie  persuaded 
that  bis  threats  meant  anything,  until  he  foun<l  one  day  on 
his  desk  a paper  entitled,  ‘ Tho  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Thomas  Chatterton,’  in  the  following  terms  — ' This  is  llie 
last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Thomas  Chatterton,  of  the 
city  of  Bristol,  being  sound  in  body,  or  it  is  tho  fault  of  my 
last  surgeon ; the  soundness  of  mind  the  coroner  and  jury 
are  to  be  judges  of,  desiring  them  to  take  notice  that  the 
roost  perfect  masters  of  human  nature  in  Bristol  distinguish 
me  by  the  title  of  the  mad  genius : therefore  if  I do  a mad 
action  it  is  conformable  to  every  action  of  my  life,  which  all 
savoured  of  insanity.  Item.  If.  after  rov  death,  which 
will  happen  to-morrow  night  before  eight  o^clock,  being  the 
feast  of  the  resurrection,  tho  coroner  and  jury  bring  it  in 
lunacy.  I will  and  direct,’  &c.  &c.  This  alarmed  Mr.  I>am- 
bert,  who  considereil  it  imprudent  to  keep  him  any  longer, 
and  accordingly  he  dismissed  him  aRcr  he  bad  been  in  his 
service  about  two  years  and  nine  months. 

Chatterton  went  up  to  I»ndon,  having  received  liberal 
offers  from  the  booksellers.  * My  first  attempt,'  said  he, 
'shall  be  in  the  literary  way:  tho  promises  I have  re 
ceived  are  sufficient  to  dispel  doubt ; but  should  I.  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  find  myself  deceived,  I will  in  that 
case  turn  Methodist  preacher.  Credulity  is  as  potent  a 
deity  as  ever;  and  a new  sect  may  easily  be  devis^.  But 
if  that  loo  should  fail  me,  roy  la.it  and  final  resource  i# 
a pistol.'  His  first  letters  from  London  to  his  mother  and 
sister  are  full  of  enthusiasm.  ' I am  settled,'  says  he,  ‘and 
in  such  a settlement  as  I can  desire.  What  a glorious  pros 
pcct !'  Party-writing  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  favour 
ite  employments.  It  was  agreeable  to  bis  smtirical  turn* 
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and  by  reisinj?  him  into  immediate  notice  gratified  hia  pride, 
which  was  uriboumled.  Wlien  recommended  by  a relation 
to  get  into  some  otiico.  he  Ktormed  like  a madman,  and  as- 
aerted  that  ‘ he  hoped,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  very  soon 
to  be  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  which  would  roako  his 
fortune.’  Hi*  writings  during  his  residence  in  London  ' 
were  numerous ; but  they  foiled  to  procure  him  a comfort* 
able  income,  and  he  was  plunged  from  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  hope  to  the  depths  of  despair.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1770,  ho  remov^from  Shoreditch,  where  hehad  lodged, 
b)  an  apartment  in  Brook-street,  Holborn,  where,  on  the 
24lh  of  August  following,  being  literally  in  a state  of  star- 
vation, he  terminated  his  existence  by  poison.  Ho  was 
buried  on  the  following  day  in  the  burymg-ground  of  Shoe- 
lanc  workhouse. 

(Jhatterton  was  only  seventeen  years  and  nine  months  old 
when  ho  died.  The  controversy  as  to  the  Rowleian  poems 
engaged  numerous  writers  of  the  day  ; but  few  people 
now  believe  the  Rowley  poems  to  be  anything  else  than 
iJie  production  of  Chatterton  himself. 

No  monument  has  yet  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  boy-bard  of  Bristol.  The  cirrumstances  attending  his 
death  have  hitherto  prevented  any  such  testimonial;  hut 
while  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary  U«<lrlifT  stands, 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  nsauciatod,  he  will  not 
need  any  other  monument ; and  in  the  construction  of  the 
Row  Icy  poems,  bo  himself  built, 

• Ew  hi*  young  d«yi  worn 
Aa  early  bat  (Ddutiag  monuoMint.' 

The  person  of  Chatterton  was.  like  bis  genius,  precocious. 
One  of  his  companions  says  he  looked  * like  a spirit.’  His 
eyes  were  uncommonly  piercing,  and  one  m«ire  so  than  the 
other.  His  habits  were  domestic,  and  his  affection  for  his 
relatives  unbounded.  The  two  following  pu«awges,  one 
from  the  Rowleian  papers,  and  the  other  from  one  of  his 
acknowledged  poems,  may  bo  safely  proiuiuncetl  to  be  from 
the  samo  hand,  notwithstanding  the  antiquated  disguise  of 
the  passage  from  the  Rowley  papers: — 

‘ Til*'  caihenl  itorae  b ryf>f : th«  biggo  <1rop«  fa1b : 

Tb«  l(>r*wat  ml^Jldowe■  aitiHltr,  ouil  drenchn  tlw  nlo* ; 

Tike  coatyoE*  gh^dDi-**  du  Ibe  cattle  |wU. 

And  the  iuU  fl<>ckr*  arv  drivyoge  nVr  the  pUtne  t 
Daihde  fnitn  tike  eloode*  ihe  water*  fl<At  ngain  ( 

The  welkin  o»r*:  the  ydluw  lerynoeS>e4| 

Aod  the  hot  Oerte  tmoUie  in  the  whle  lowinn  die*.' 

of  Charide. 

IVla  ruerM  Winter  lienHine  oVr  hU  tread. 

Ilia  giiuled  hair  WdropI  with  by  dew, 

Utaeyea.  a doeky  Ugbt.  coafal'd  and  dead  ; 

Ilia  r<ibe.  a tiateof  berghl  ethereal  blue. 

' III*  Iraio,  a motW'd,  taagoine,  sable  cloud. 

Ha  limp*  alouz  the  rnaart  dreary  moor: 

Whilst  rising  wlnrlwind*.  blsetlBg,  keen,  and  loud. 

Roll  the  while  targe*  to  the  »ouoding  thore.' 

Eltfy  la  lha  fernery  u/  itr.  T\o*a$  PkWft. 

The  last  edition  of  Cliattcrton’s  works  is  in  3 vols,  1 803. 

CHAUCER,  GEFFREY,  a very  distinguished  name  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  eminent  Englishmen.  He  lived  much 
in  the  court  of  Edward  III.,  and  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
soreral  members  of  his  family.  Ho  was  also  employed  in 
the  public  affairs  of  tlio  roaloi.  But  it  is  as  a writer,  and 
especially  as  a poet,  that  he  claims  the  notice  of  {MMterity. 
Most  of  the  scholars  of  his  age  were  accustomed  to  write  in 
L.ntin,  but  Chaucer  wrote  in  the  vernacular  language  of  his 
own  age  and  country  : he  refined  it  indeed,  but  neither  his 
labours,  nor  those  of  bis  contemporaries,  Longland,  Gower, 
and  Wickliffe.  wore  able  to  fix  the  language.  The  English 
of  Chaucer  U so  unlike  the  English  of  our  time,  that  few 
persons  can  read  it  with  case,  and  none  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a dictionary.  Yet  a little  pains  would  enable  any 
one  to  master  his  language  and  versification,  and  tlic  pains 
would  be  amply  rewarded,  for  bis  writings  are  valuable  nut 
only  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  time,  hut 
os  the  productions  of  a mind  eminently  poelical.  His 
chief  work  is  a collection  of  stories,  entitled  by  him, ' Can- 
terbury Talcs.*  being  a series  oftalcs  told  by  the  individuals 
of  a party  of  pilgrims  going  from  Southwark  to  Canterbury, 
who  had  agreed  thus  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way. 
A competent  judge,  the  late  Mr.  Godwin,  says,  that  'oiler 
the  dramas  of  Shakspoaro  there  is  no  production  of  man 
th.1t  displays  more  various  and  vigorous  talent* 

The  mra  of  Chaucer  was  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II..  for  ho  was  bom  within  a year  or  two  of  the 
acce.AS!on  of  Edward,  and  be  died  in  1400,  soon  after  the 
deposition  and  death  of  Richard.  His  mast  remarkable 
MDtemporary  was  Wickliffe,  and  it  is  to  tho  honour  of  John 


of  Gaunt,  one  of  the  sons  of  King  Edward,  that  ho  was  the 
associate,  friend,  and  patron,  of  b^h  these  illustrious  men. 

Chaucer  has  himself  told  us  that  London  was  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  also  at 
Oxford,  and  some  of  his  biographers  represent  him  to  have 
gone  to  Paris,  then  one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of 
the  sciences  in  Europe.  He  studied  the  law,  moreover,  in 
the  Inner  Tcmplo. 

While  at  the  university  he  produced  two  of  his  larger 
works,  the  ' Court  of  Love,'  and  * the  book  of  Troilus  and 
Cresseide;'  but  he  soon  entered  on  public  life.  Wlielher 
his  marriage  was  the  cause  or  effect  of  his  connoxion  with 
the  court  is  not  completely  ascertained  : some  would  refer 
his  marriage  to  so  late  a date  as  1370,  but  this  proceeds 
upon  the  presumption  that  his  wife  was  Philippa  Pycard.  an 
attendant  on  Queen  Philippa,  who  appears  not  to  have  been 
married  before  that  year.  The  old  biographers  of  Chaucer, 
with  some  probability,  reprei-ent  him  to  have  been  married 
some  years  earlier,  and  to  have  taken  to  wife  another  indy 
of  the  court  of  Queen  Philippa,  also  named  Philippa,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Rod,  of  Hainault,  and  sUtcr  of 
Katherine  Swinford,  tho  mistress,  and  aflerwards  the  wife, 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  mother  of  the  Beaiiforts. 

In  1358  John  of  Gaunt  married  Blanch  of  Lancaster. 
It  was  on  occasion  of  this  suit  or  courtship  that  Chaurcr 
wrote  bis  ' Parliament  of  Birds.’ 

In  the  next  year  he  appears  as  a soldier.  One  of  the 
most  authentic  and  interesting  incnioriaU  we  possess  of 
him  is  a deposition  given  by  him  in  tho  suit  lielween  Scropo 
and  Grosvenor,  on  the  question  of  right  to  a particular 
figure  in  their  coat  armour.  The  depositions  are  preserved 
on  the  rolls  at  the  Tower.  Chaucer  deposes  among  other 
things,  that  he  was  in  the  expc<lition  of  1.358.  when  Edward 
III.  invaded  France,  and  was  then  made  prisoner  by  the 
French,  near  the  town  of  Uetiers.  How  |«mg  he  remained 
In  captivity  is  not  known,  and  it  ix  not  till  I3(>7  that  we 
meet  with  him  again  in  the  national  records,  which  are 
almost  the  only  dc|>ositii  of  authetilic  information  concerning 
the  illustrious  Englishmen  of  that  ]>erjtxi.  In  that  year  he 
hod  an  annual  pension  of  twenty  marks  granted  to  him,  a 
sum  which  his  biographer,  Mr.  Godwin,  estimates  as  eiiui- 
valent  to  240f. ; the  grant  is  entered  on  the  patent  rolls 
there  is  proof  of  the  payment  of  it  in  the  istiue  roll  of  tho 
Exchequer  of  the  44lb  year  of  Edwanl  III.,  and  also  of  the 
aymont  of  ten  marks  a year,  granted  to  Philippa  Chaucer, 
is  wife. 

In  1369  he  wrote  * the  book  of  the  Ducheas,’  a funeral 
poem,  on  the  death  of  Blanch,  duchess  of  Lancaster. 

It  is  by  the  light  of  the  national  records  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  trace  other  facts  in  tho  life  of  Chaucer.  In  1370 
he  had  letters  of  protection,  being  about  to  depart  beyond 
sea.  In  1373  he  was  in  an  embassy  to  Genoa,  to  treat  on 
some  public  affairs.  Tliis  vixit  (o  Italy  was  one  of  the 
roost  remarkable  events  in  his  life,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
probable  that  he  tliero  saw  and  conversed  with  Petrarch,  of 
whom  be  speaks  in  the  induction  lo  one  of  his  tales.  On 
his  return,  ho  had  a royal  grant  of  a pitcher  of  wine,  to  be 
taken  daily  at  the  port  of  Ixmdon.  and  was  soon  afler  made 
comptroller  of  the  customs  in  that  port.  He  is  found  also 
on  tho  rolls  as  having  a grant  of  a wardship  in  1375,  and 
another  of  a portion  of  contraband  wool  in  1376.  About  this 
time  it  is  supposed  that  ho  wrote  the  poem  which  Pope 
afterwards  modernized,  called  by  him  the  ‘ House  of  Fame.' 

In  1377  ho  was  employed  in  an  embas-xy  of  a delicate  and 
honourable  nature.  It  was  to  negotiate  a marriage  between 
Richard,  prince  of  Wales,  and  Mary  of  France,  daughter  of 
the  French  king. 

King  Edwaid  III.  died  in  May,  1377.  To  the  early 
years  of  his  successor  are  referred  Chaucer's  poems  entitled 
' The  Black  Knight,’  ‘ The  Legend  of  Good  Women,'  and 
* The  Flower  and  (he  Leaf.*  If  Mr.  Godwin's  authorities 
are  sudicient,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  in  disgrace  and 
misery  during  much  of  the  period  from  1384  to  1389.  He 
is  represented  as  having  been  implicated  in  the  affairs  of 
John  do  Northampton,  in  his  struggle  for  the  mayoralty  of 
London,  and  to  have  been  in  consequence  driven  into  exile, 
flying  to  Hainault,  ami  afterwards  to  Zealand,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  being  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  fmm 
w hence  ho  was  not  released  but  at  the  expense  of  some  dis- 
closures, which  are  said  not  to  have  been  creditable  lo  him. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  and  it  renders  somewhat  doubtful 
wbat  is  above  stated  respecting  him.  that  in  1386  be  wa. 
returned  a knight  of  the  shire  lor  KemUand  that  in  138. 
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he  WBi  sDpointed  clerk  of  the  works,  an  office  which  he  did 
not  loDt?  Dold. 

In  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  lived 
retired  from  public  affairs,  tliou^h  receiving  from  time  tO' 
time  marks  of  royal  favour.  A bouse  at  Wcmstock,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  king,  and  the  castle  at 
Donnington,  near  Newbury,  the  mini  of  which  are  visible 
on  the  nght  hand  of  the  road  from  Loudon  to  Bath,  are 
believed  to  have  been  at  this  period  his  usual  place  of 
abode.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  in  this  part  of  his  life 
that  he  wrote  the  * Canterbury  Talcs,’  anu  the  tradition, 
both  at  Woodstock  and  at  Dunnington,  is,  that  portions 
of  the  work  were  written  at  those  places.  All  his 
biographers  concur  in  saying  that  ho  died  in  I^)ndon,  and 
it  is  certain  that  be  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster.  The  monument  which  is  there  erecte<i  to 
bis  memory  was  a tribute  paid  to  him,  a century  and  a half 
after  his  decease,  by  Nicholas  Brigham. 

Chaucer  had  two  sons.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lewis;  of  the 
latter  little  is  known,  but  Sir  Thomas  was  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  marrying  an  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Burghersh,  obtained  with  her  Ewclme,  in  Oxfordshire, 
utid  other  possesbiuns.  He  had  an  only  dauhgter  Alice 
Chaucer,  who  married  Du  la  Pule,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  ‘ Canterbury  Tales’  were  printed  by  Caxlon,  but  it 
was  not  till  1 5-12  that  any  general  collection  of  his  writings 
was  made  and  committed  to  the  press : they  have  been  often 
reprinte<l.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  edition  of  tbo  ‘ Canterbury  Tales ' 
is  justly  celebrat^  for  the  greater  purity  of  the  text,  and 
for  tho  valuable  illustrations  which  lie  has  annexed. 

We  have  noticed  in  this  article  Chaucer's  principal  works, 
without  professing  to  enumerate  all.  Warton,  in  hus  ' His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,'  thus  sums  up  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  Chaucer 

‘ In  elevation  and  elegance,  in  harmony  ami  perspicuity 
af  versification,  ho  surpasses  his  predecessors  in  ati  infinite 
proportion  : his  genius  was  universal,  and  adapted  to  themes 
of  unlwunded  variety:  his  merit  was  not  less  in  painting 
familiar  manners  with  humour  and  propriety,  than  in  moving 
the  passions,  and  in  representing  the  beautiful  and  tho 
grand  objects  of  nature  with  grace  uml  sublimity.  In  a 
word,  he  appeared  with  all  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a true 
poet,  in  an  age  which  compcllwl  him  to  struggle  with  a 
barbarous  language  and  a national  want  of  t:Lsie.  and  when, 
to  write  verses  at  all,  was  a singular  qualification.’ — History 
n/  fuislish  Poetry,  vol.  i.,  p.  457. 

CHAUCI,  a nation  of  antient  Germany,  who  lived  N.E. 
of  the  Frisii,  along  the  coast  of  the  N.  ocean,  and  on  Ixjth 
banks  of  tho  Visurgis  (Weser)  and  as  far  as  tho  Albis,  or 
Kibe.  To  the  S.  they  bordered  upm  the  Catti.  Tacitus 
(fiennan.  35)  says  that  their  country  was  extensive  and 
thickly  inhabited,  and  that  thov  were  a people  distinguished 
among  the  Germans  for  their  \ove  of  justice  and  of  peace ; 
p-'werftjl  and  yet  unambitious,  they  did  no^rovokowar,  but 
were  always  ready  to  resist  aggression.  They  were  at  one 
time  friends  to  Rome,  and  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Germani- 
nis  in  the  war  against  the  Chcrusci.  (Anruii.  i.  60,  ii.  1 7.) 
Hut  later,  under  Claudius,  wo  find  the  Chauci,  under  Gan- 
nascus,  a chief  of  the  Batavian  tribe  of  the  Canninefates, 
crosMiig  the  Rhine  to  make  incursions  into  the  Roman 
pniviiice  of  Germania  Inferior,  but  they  were  driven  away 
by  Corbulo,  and  Gannascus  was  killed.  (Annal.  xi.  18.) 
They  afterwards  joined  in  the  revolt  of  tho  Batavian  chief, 
Civilis.  (Histor.iv.  79,  v.  19.)  The  Chauci  do  not  ap- 
pear  to  have  e\er  been  permanently  subjugated  by  the 
Romans. 

CHAUDET,  ANTOINE  DENIS,  a French  sculptor, 
who  is  entitled  to  distinction,  chielly  for  having  been  among 
the  first  who  broke  through  tho  trammels  in  which  a per- 
verted and  bad  taste  had  long  confined  art.  He  was  l>«>rn 
in  1760,  at  which  periixl  a style  of  design  prevailed  in  which 
purity  and  simplicity,  both  of  fonn  ami  expression,  were  en- 
tirely 8upersede<l  by  affectation  and  over-attention  to  un- 
worthy minuti»  of  aetail. 

Chaudet  began  to  study  his  art  at  an  early  age,  and  ob- 
tained tho  prize  from  the  French  Academy  for  a basso-ri- 
lievo  of  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,  in  which,  acc^.rding 
to  the  taste  of  tho  school  in  which  ho  was  educated,  hi* 
introduced  every  sort  of  accessory— landscaj>e,  cattle,  a 
bridge,  &o.  Upon  seeing  this  work  in  after-life,  he  re- 
marked. ‘ I wonder  they  did  not  order  me  to  rcpreient  rain. 

1 should  have  obeyed  them.*  He  afterwards  went  to  Italv, 
vbors  be  diligentiv  studied  the  antiiiue  and  tho  works  of 


Raffaelle,  His  own  productions  have  great  merit,  partimi* 
larly  as  regards  the  oumposilion.  invention,  and  improved 
taste  displayeil  in  them  ; in  tlie  execution  they  are  open  to 
• criticism.  Chaudet  was  a member  of  the  * Instilut.'  and 
contributed  to  the  * Dictionnaiie  de  la  Laogue  dea  Beaux 
Arta.’  k 

CHAUDIERE.  [Cxwada.] 

CHAUFFPIE'.  [Baylx.] 

CH  AULl'ODUS,  a genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
abilominal  raalacopterygians.  [Stohias.] 

CIIAUMONT,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute  Marne,  on  the  road  from  Puria  to  Langres. 
Belfort,  and  BSlc  or  Basel.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Marne,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  tho  little  river  Sure  or 
Suize,  which  (lows  into  the  Marne  just  below  the  town; 
139  miles  B.S.E.  of  Paris  in  a straight  lino,  or  148  miles 
by  the  n>ad  through  Provms,  Troyes,  and  Bar-sur-Aube . 
48®  7'  N.  lat.  and  5°  8'  K.  long. 

Chauinont  was  originally  an  insignificant  place  with  a 
castlo  called  Haute-Feuillc,  which  belonged  first  to  its  own 
lords,  afterwards  to  tho  counts  of  Champagne,  though  it 
was  in  tho  domain  of  the  bishops  of  Langrus,  to  whom  those 
counts  paid  homage.  The  town  was  walled  in  by  Louis 
XII.,  in  1500,  and  some  fortifleatious  were  added  by  his 
successors,  Franoiis  I.  and  Henri  II.  All  these  fortifications 
were,  in  tho  niiilillo  of  the  last  century,  falling  into  ruin; 
but  in  1821  they  were  repaired,  and  Chuumont  ranks  again 
among  fortified  places.  In  1814,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  hero  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  against  Napo- 
leon. 

Cbaumont  is  a handsome  town,  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
the  town-hall,  the  portico  of  the  church  or  chapel  attached 
to  tho  high  school,  and  the  hospital,  arc  worthy  of  notice. 
The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  61U4  for  the  town,  or  6318 
for  the  whole  commune,  manufacture  druggets  ami  other 
woollens,  gloves,  which  nro  in  high  repute,  linen,  hosiery, 
cutlery,  and  candles ; and  trade  in  corn,  and  in  shetj)  (od 
in  tho  neighlmuring  country  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There 
is  a cullcgo  or  higli  school,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a 
theatre. 

Thu  arrondisseraent  of  Chaumontliad,  in  1832,  u )K>pula- 
tion  of  84,965.  Bouchardon,  an  eminent  sculptor  uas  a 
native  of  this  town. 

CHAUNA.  [Palambdkid.b.] 

CIIAUNY,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aisne  ; it  is  on  the  river  Oise,  the  navigation  nfwhi'*h  com- 
mences here.  65  miles  N E.  of  Paris  iu  a direct  line,  w 
70  miles  by  the  road  through  Senlis,  Cumpiilgiie,  and 
Newon. 

"fhe  town  is  pleiisantly  situaloil,  and  tho  inhabitants,  who 
amount  to  4290,  carry  on  considerahlo  commerce,  favoured 
not  only  by  tho  navigation  of  tho  Oise,  but  also  by  the 
junction  here  with  that  river  of  a canal  which  comiiiu- 
nicates  with  Perunne,  St.  Quentin,  and  Cambray.  Tlio 
inhabitants  inanufaclure  linens,  sacking,  cotton-yarn,  knit 
woollen  seeks,  and  leather.  The  looking-glasses  of  St. 
Gobain  are  polished  here,  for  which  purpose  there  U an 
hydraulic  machine.  Beside  the  above  articles,  the  inhabit- 
ants trade  in  wood,  grain,  cider,  oil.  horses,  &c. 

CHAUSSEY,  a small  island  lielongtng  to  France,  in  the 
English  Channel ; it  belongs  to  tliu  department  of  Manche, 
and  is  the  principal  of  a cluster  of  islands  nearly  opposite  to 
the  town  ond  port  of  Granville,  distant  al>out  10  mites.  Its 
length,  measured  on  Bru6’s  map  of  Franco,  is  about  2 miles, 
the  breadth  half  as  much : but  the  geographical  diction- 
aries of  France  (Expilly  and  the  Dictionnatre  Umversel),  ex- 
aggerate these  dimensions.  This  island  was  once  inhabited 
by  hermits,  who  here  sought  retirement  from  the  world.  At 
a subsiKjucnt  period  there  was  a convent  of  Cordeliers,  con- 
taining many  of  those  monks;  but  the  Engliah  having 
twice  pillageii  the  convent,  the  monks  withdrew  to  tho  main 
land.  Since  their  retirement  the  place  has  been  inhabited 
only  in  summer,  by  the  workmen  who  come  from  Granville 
to  q^uarry  granite,  which  is  hero  found  of  good  quality,  but 
h.ird  topoiish.  It  is  used  for  building  at  Gmnviiie  ami  St. 
Male.  The  smaller  islands  of  the  group  are  many  of  them 
fiihabitc<). 

CHECK,  aspericsof  chequere<lcloth,  in  which  coloured 
lines  or  strijies  cross  each  other  rectangular>,  like  a chess 
board.  This  manner  of  Waulifying  webs  is  probably  very 
antient.  Many  of  the  figun’s  in  Rosellini's  Kgvptsan  work 
are  dressed  in  chequered  cloths.  Bishop  Anselm’s  book 
concerning  ytrgtwty,  written  about  the  year  68U,  when 
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(he  art  of  woavin"  m thb  country  was  probably  in  a 
cumparalivt'ly  rudu  stale,  contains  a distinct  indication  that 
chequered  rubes  were  then  in  fashion.  ' It  is  not  a web  of 
one  uniform  colour  and  texture,  wiihout  any  variety  of 
Hgures  that  plea-seth  the  eye  and  ap|)eareth  beautiful,  but 
one  that  is  woven  by  shuttles,  dlled  with  threads  of  purple, 
and  many  other  colours  Hving  from  side  to  side,  and  forming 
a variety  of  figures  and  fmages  in  different  compartments 
with  admirable  art.'  Those  compartments,  defined  and 
bounded  by  coloured  threads,  constitute  the  fabric  called  a 
theck.  Sometimes,  however,  the  check  is  formed,  not  by 
differently  coloured  threads,  but  by  threads  of  different  fine- 
ness and  quality.  Thus  if  the  chain,  warp,  or  longitudinal 
yarns  of  the  web  be  compose<l  of  alternate  parcels  of  white 
cotton  and  woollen  threads,  and  the  transverse  yams  or  the 
Wi>r>r  be  also  composed  of  such  alternate  jiarcels.  wo  shall 
have  n check  very  distinctly  brought  forth  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  colour,  properly  so  called. 

Colton  handkerchiefs  chet^ued  of  various  colours  have 


been  nanufactured  in  India  probably  from  lima  imma- 
morial  under  the  name  of  puiUeaiet.  They  were  first  im> 
ported  into  this  county  from  Madras,  whence  they  derived 
the  Dame  by  wliich  this  style  is  still  known  in  the  trade.  The 
ground  of  tLese  has  usually  a pale  buff  colour,  and  is  woven 
with  the  nankin  yellow  cotton.  Checks  in  this  country  are 
motitly  manufactured  for  the  coarser  purposes  of  seamen's 
shirts,  aprons,  and  l>ed*gowns  of  females  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life.  The  quantity  reouired  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  a 
very  important  l>ranch  of  business,  aud  io  render  every  me 
chunism  which  facilitates  the  fabrication  an  objector  con 
sequenco.  Blackburn,  in  England,  and  Kirkaldy,  in  Scot- 
land, are  the  two  chief  seats  of  the  check  trade,  llie  former 
in  cotton,  and  the  latter,  till  of  late  years,  chiefly  in  linen 
yarns. 

For  the  decussation  of  woof  yarns  of  different  kinds  or 
cobmrs  in  one  web,  dificrent  shuttles  must  be  in  readiness 
fur  alternate  use.  Tho  mode  in  which  tins  is  effected  is 
shown  by  the  figure. 


Hero  wo  see  the  picking  peg  F,  which  the  weaver  seizes 
in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a dexterous  ierk  causes  one  of 
the  shuttles  lodged  in  the  soparntc  cells  at  DD,  to  move 
from  the  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other  across  the  line  of 
the  warp,  by  means  of  the  string  which  extends  from  that 
peg  to  the  drivers  or  peckers  EE.  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
cells.  The  three  shuttle  boxes  here  shown  are  so  con- 
structed us  to  be  made  to  slide  up  ami  down  in  a vertical 
plane,  so  that  each  box  with  its  appropriate  shuttle  may  at 
pleasure  be  brought  on  a level  with  the  shuttle  race,  or  open 
shedding  of  the  warp,  and  thus  be  thrown  across.  These 
three  boxes  arc  suspended  by  cords  from  the  cross  levers 
G,  G,  which  turn  upon  centres,  in  the  suspending  bars 
marked  B.  B,  or  the  swords  of  the  lay  ; being  the  lovers 
which  make  it  vibrate  backward  and  forwards  in  the  act  of 
weaving.  A represents  the  cross  bar  of  wwwl  on  which  the 
lay  C oscillates  upon  iron  gudgeons,  or  pins  driven  into  each 
of  its  ends,  and  resting  upon  tho  upper  rails  of  the  loom  as 
shown  in  section.  The  undor  part  of  tho  lay  is  seen  at  C, 
and  the  upper  part,  called  the  lay-cap,  H,  is  seized  by  tho 
weaver's  left  hand  in  driving  homo  each  shuto  or  shoot  of 
weft.  The  two  pieces  of  buffalo  hide  called  the  drivers  or 
peckers  E.  E.  arc  perforated,  and  traverse  or  slide  horizon- 
tally upon  smoothly  polished  iron  rods.  These  pieces  give 
the  imraediale  impulsion  to  the  shuttle.  The  weavers' 
twitch  at  tho  picking  peg  H must  be  sulficien  tly  smart  to  com- 
municate adequate  velucity  to  the  shuttle,  so  as  to  lodge  it 
in  the  opposite  box,  and  overcome  its  friction  along  the 
warp  race,  without  however  giving  it  loo  forcible  a null, 
which  might  do  injury  to  its  point,  or  throw  it  out  of  the 
shed.  The  pin  H is  made  U>  slide  freely  from  right  to  left 
upon  the  upper  bar  of  the  lay.  and  thus  give  such  motion  to 
the  levers  G.G,  as  may  bring  the  proper  box  opposite  to 
the  shuttle  driver. 

As  diveraity  of  woof  renders  divei^ity  of  shuttles  neces- 
sary, it  becomes  expedient  to  shift  them  rapidly,  otherwise 
the  operation  would  be  much  impeded.  Tlie  alravo  plan  is 
not  the  one  originally  employoil,  but  is  in  many  respects 
better.  The  pin  H being  fixed  by  friction  only,  so  as  to 
slide  from  right  to  loft  on  tho  upi>er  shell  of  tho  lay,  the 
levers  G,  G,  connected  with  it  may  be  readily  moved,  being 
within  reach  of  the  weaver  s band,  as  he  works  the  lay.  The 
driver,  if  drawn  forward,  would  present  an  obstruction  to 
the  shifting  of  the  boxes,  but  this  may  be  easily  avoided  by 
an  experienced  operative, 

Mr.  Robert  Kay,  of  Bury,  son  of  the  most  ingenious  but 
persecuted  inventor  of  the  fly  shuttle,  invented  the  abovc- 
«lc*mbed  drop  box,  for  making  checks,  by  means  of  which, 
as  we  see,  the  weaver  could  at  pleasure  use  any  one  of  throe 


shuttles  without  rising  from  his  seat,  each  shuttle  contain 
ing  a differently  coloured  weft. 

CHEDDAR,  a decayed  village  in  Somersetshire,  near 
the  stupendous  chasm  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  known  by  tho 
name  of  Cheddar  Cliffs.  Cheddar  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
erti,  a conspicuous  brow,  or  height,  and  dter,  water.  The 
village  cuiisists  of  three  or  four  irregular  streets.  It  was 
formerly  a market-town.  In  one  of  the  streets  a beauiiful 
old  market-cross  is  still  standing.  The  population  of  tho 
parish  in  1831  was  1980. 

An  extensive  tlat,  called  Clieddar  Moor  was,  until  within 
these  few  years,  covered  with  British  barrows,  or  tumuli ; 
but  all  trace  of  these  has  been  destroyed  by  cultivation  and 
enclosure. 

Cheddar  Cliffs  are  tho  sides  of  a chasm,  extending  across 
one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  tho  Mendip  Hills.  * The  chasm 
across  the  diameter  of  Mendip  is  more  than  a mile  in  length. 
The  opening  yawns  from  the  summit  to  the  roots  of  the 
mountain,  laying  open  a sublime  and  treroonuous  scene, 
exhibiting  a combination  of  precipices,  rocks,  and  caverns 
of  terrifying  descent,  fantastic  form,  and  gloomy  vacuity. 
Tho  approach  from  the  village  is  extremely  picturesque.' 
(Rutter's  De/inea/tons  of  the  North- If  estern  DiPiii'on  <2^ 
Somerset.) 

The  entrance  to  one  of  the  caves  in  these  cliffs  is  nearly 
100  feet  above  the  valley  ; and  it  is  stated  to  |K'netrate  up- 
w’ards  of  300  feet  beneath  the  rocks.  A rough  carriage  roM 
winds  for  nearly  two  miles  tlirough  the  cliffs,  until  it  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  hills. 

Nine  springs  rise  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  almost 
immediatclv  uniting,  form  a clear  and  beautiful  stream, 
called  Cheddar  Water,  which  falls  into  tho  Ax. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  between  Axbridge  and 
Clieddar  has  the  appcarunce  of  a continued  garden.  It  is 
sheltered  by  the  Mendip  Hills  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  is 
chietly  occupied  in  the  culture  of  vegetables,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  obtoiued  early  in  the  season,  and  for- 
warded to  Bristol. 

CHEESE,  caseous  matter  or  caseum,  one  of  tho  com- 
ponent parts  of  milk,  which  may  be  considered  under  two 
|nints  of  view ; first  as  uncoagulated,  and  lU’condly  in  a 
state  of  coagulation,  in  which  it  resenibles  fibrin  and 
albumen.  Uncoagulated  caseous  matter  exists  in  solution 
in  milk.  In  order  to  obtain  it.  skimmed  milk  is  to  be 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  combine.s  with  and 
precipitates  it  in  the  state  of  a white  clot;  this  is  to  be 
washed  on  a filter  to  deprive  it  of  the  milk  which  it  con- 
tains, and  it  is  tlicn  to  Im  mixed  with  water,  and  digested 
with  carbonate  of  limo  or  barytes,  The  acid  combines  with 
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.he  earth,  and  the  caseous  matter  separated  dissolves  in  the 
a ater ; it  is  to  be  freed  by  filtration  tmm  the  earthy  salt  and 
Dutter  which  are  mixed  with  it. 

The  filtered  solution  of  caseous  matter  is  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  ami  rather  mucilaginous,  like  a solution  of  gum. 
When  evaporated,  it  exhales  a smell  of  boiled  milk,  and  is 
gradually  coveroil  with  a while  pellicle,  which  may  be  re- 
luovt'd  liku  that  which  forms  on  milk.  By  eva]ionUion  to 
dryness,  the  caseous  matter  remains  as  a dry  mass  of  an 
amber  colour,  which  may  be  redissolved  in  water. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  coagulated  by  acids,  even  by  the 
acetic  acid,  especially  when  heated.  When  a strong 
a(|ucous  solution  of  caseous  matter  is  kept,  it  changes,  emits 
a smell  of  old  cheese,  soon  putrefies,  ana  yields  ammonia. 

Acids  act  upon  caseous  matter  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  upon  albumen  ; with  a small  portion  of  acid  it  forms 
a compound  which  is  soluble  in  water;  and  with  a larger 
quantity  of  the  same  acid  even,  the  compound  is  but  slightly 
soluble ; but  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  excess  of  acid  by 
wasliing,  it  again  becomes  soluble  in  water.  The  character 
which  principally  distinguishes  caseous  matter  from  albu- 
men is  the  precipitation  of  the  former  by  acetic  acid  ; this 
precipitate  may  be  indeed  redissolved  by  acetic  acid,  but  it 
requires  much  more  than  albumen  does.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Caseous  matter  is  dissolved  by  cold  weak  solutions 
of  the  alkalis,  without  suffering  any  change ; but  when 
they  are  strong  and  heated,  the  caseous  matter  is  decom- 
posed, ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  contains  an 
alkaline  sulphuret;  tannin  decomposes  both  the  aqueous 
anil  alcoholic  solution  of  caseous  matter. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  caseous  matter  may 
exist  both  in  an  uncoagulatcd  and  in  a coagulatctl  state ; 
wliat  has  been  already  mentioned  relates  to  it  in  the  funner 
oundition.  The  coagulation  nf  caseous  matter  occurs  in  a 
mode  which  is  peculiar  to  this  substance;  it  is  not  efferted 
by  boiling,  but  it  takes  place  when  either  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  caseous  matter  or  milk  itself  is  gently  licated  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a young  calf,  or 
what  U called  rennet. 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  action  of  this  substance  has 
not  been  hitherto  explained.  In  order  to  invoftligatu  the 
subject,  ho  washed  and  dried  the  stomach  of  a calf,  and  yet 
he  found  that  one  part  of  this  mixeil  with  1800  parts  of 
skimmed  milk,  and  heated  to  12*2^  Fahrenheit  until  the 
operation  was  complete,  so  perfectly  coagulaTe«l  the  caseous 
matter  that  no  trace  of  it  remained  in  «^uluiion.  When 
cuseous  matter  coagulate<l  by  rennet  is  Imriit.  it  leaves  6^ 
per  cent  of  ashes,  which  are  principally  phosphate  of  lime, 
precipitated  by  the  rennet  from  the  milk  in  combination 
with  the  caseous  matter. 

According  to  Gay-Lussao  and  Th^nard,  caseum  consists  of 
Carbon  . . . 59*781 

Oxygen  . . 11*409 

Hydrogen  • . 7*429 

Azote  . . . 21 '.331 

100* 

Berzelius,  however,  considers  that  this  analysis  is  not 
correct,  because  the  substance  analyzed  contained,  as  he 
stales,  lactic  acid  and  butter. 

Tlie  poorer  kinds  of  cheese  consist  almost  entirely  of 
casoum,  while  the  better  sorts  contain  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  butter  mixed  with  it  Cheese  obtained  from  skimmed 
luilk,  which  contains  but  little  butter,  is  baixl,  translucid, 
yellowish,  and  has  a greasy  lustre,  owing  to  a small  quantity 
of  butter  which  it  contains,  and  which  may  be  separated  by 
mther  without  altering  its  properties.  When  put  into  water, 
it  swells  and  softens,  but  does  not  dissolve.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  softens  without  melting,  may  be  drawn  into 
threads,  and  becomes  elastic  like  caoutchouc.  At  a higher 
ti-mpernture,  it  melts,  swells,  bums  with  flame,  and  yields 
ammonia.  Its  compounds  with  acids  and  alkalies  are  gene- 
rally similar  to  those  of  uncoagulatcd  caseum;  but  when 
the  acid  is  removed  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  residual  caseous 
matter,  being  in  a coagulated  state,  is  not  dissolved  by 
Water,  ns  the  uncoagulated  is  under  similar  circumstances. 

When  cheese  has  been  lung  kept,  it  undergoes  peculiar 
changes;  when  recently  coagulated,  it  contains  nearly  80 
|vr  cent,  of  liquid,  which  is  removed  by  pressing  and  drying; 
it  may  then  bo  kept  for  a long  time,  and  Hornes  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  When  cheese  has  not  been  carefully 
pressed,  it  undergoes  a peculiar  kind  of  putreiaotion ; and, 


aocording  to  Proust,  two  substances,  which  be  calls  caseous 
oxide  and  caseic  acid,  are  produced.  Braconnot  has  since  ex- 
amined the  subject.  He  mixed  about  9 ounces  of  fresh  cheese 
from  skimmed  milk  with  nearly  44  pints  of  water,  and  suf- 
fered the  mixture  to  putrefy  auring  a month  between  62^ 
and  77°  of  Fahrenheit ; the  greater  part  of  the  cheese  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  was  filtered ; it  had  a putrid  smell, 
but  contained  no  sulphur  in  any  form ; and  by  evaporation 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  became,  after  some  time,  a 
granular  mass,  one  part  of  which  was  soluble  and  another 
insoluble  in  alcohol ; the  latter  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution,  rendered  colourless  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded 
by  spontaneous  evaporation  small  brilliant  slender  crystals 
in  the  form  of  rings  and  cauliflowers ; but  in  order  to  rendei 
these  white,  it  was  requisite  to  dissolve  and  crystallize  them 
several  times.  Instead  of  caseous  oxide,  Braconnot  called 
tbii  substance  apoeepidine  (from  and  onviiwv,  pro- 
duced by  putrefaction).  It  has  the  following  properties 
it  is  inodorous,  taste  rather  bitter,  but  somewhat  like  that 
of  roast  moat ; it  is  gritty  between  the  teeth,  heavier  than 
water,  easily  pulverized ; it  bums  totally ; and  when  heated 
in  a tube  open  at  both  endu,  part  sublimes,  without  suffering 
any  change,  in  slender  crystals  ; and  another  portion  is  de- 
composed. When  heated  on  silver,  it  blackens  it,  on  account 
of  the  sulphur  which  it  yields.  It  is  soluble  in  22  parts  of 
water  at  57^  Fahrenheit;  the  solution  readily  putrefies  and 
exhales  a very  disagreeable  smell.  In  alcohol  it  is  but 
slightly  soluble,  but  most  readily  so  when  hot ; the  solution, 
on  cooling,  deposits  the  aposepidine  in  the  state  of  a fine 
white  powder.  Muriatic  acid  dissolves  a larger  quantity 
than  water:  neither  alum  nor  persulphate  of  iron  precipi- 
tates the  aqueous  solution ; but  infusion  of  galls  occasions  an 
abundant  precipitate,  which  an  excess  rcdissolves. 

The  su^tances  contained  in  the  decayed  cheese,  which 
the  water  did  not  dissolve,  were  oloic  acid  coloured  brown 
by  an  animal  matter,  a little  margarie  acid,  much  mar- 
gante  of  lime,  tho  base  of  which  was  derived  from  the 
lime  existing  in  the  caseous  matter,  whilst  the  acids  came 
from  the  butter. 

It  has  been  observed  that  badly  prepared  choeso  hai 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  become  poisonous  by  keeping. 
The  cause  of  this  change  has  not  been  ascertain^. 

CHEESE.  Tho  milk  of  animals  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct substances,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
a slight  change,  which  begins  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed 
to  tho  air.  The  oily  part  rises  to  the  surface  by  its 
less  specific  gravity  ; and  when  it  is  collected  into  a solid 
mass  by  agitation  it  forms  butter  ; tho  curd,  coagulated  by 
tho  action  of  any  acid,  and  pressed,  becomes  cheese  ; and  the 
fluid  which  remains  is  the  serum  or  whey. 

In  the  making  of  cheese  there  are  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential,  but  slight  variations  in  the  pro- 
cess produce  cheeses  of  very  different  qualities ; and 
although  the  most  important  circumstance  is  tho  nature  of 
the  pasture  on  which  the  cows  are  feil.  yet  much  depends 
on  tne  mode  in  which  the  different  stages  of  the  fabrication 
arc  managed ; and  hence  the  great  superiority  of  the 
cheeses  of  particular  districts  or  dairies  over  those  of  others, 
without  any  apparent  difference  in  the  pasture.  By 
skill  and  great  attention  excellent  cheeses  are  made 
in  places  where  the  pastures  are  not  considered  so  well 
adapted  to  produce  milk  of  a proper  quality ; and  in  those 
countries  where  the  cows  are  chieflv  kept  tied  up  in  stalls, 
and  are  fed  with  a variety  of  natural  ami  artificial  grasses, 
roots  and  vegetables,  superior  cheese  is  often  made. 

Tho  first  process  m making  cheese  is  to  separate  the 
curd  from  tho  whey,  which  may  be  done  by  allowing  the 
milk  to  become  sour,  but  the  cheese  is  inferior  in  quality, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  stop  the  acid  fermentation  and  prevent 
its  running  into  the  putrefactive.  Various  substances  adde<l 
to  milk  will  soon  separate  the  curd  from  tho  whey.  Alt 
acids  curdle  milk.  Muriatic  acid  is  used  with  success  for 
this  purpose  in  Holland.  Some  vegetables  contain  acids 
which  readily  coagulate  milk,  such  as  the  juice  of  the  fig- 
tree,  and  the  flowers  of  the  <^ium  verwn,  or  yellow  Iad3rs 
bed  straw^^hence  called  cheete-rennet.  Where  bolter  rennet 
cannot  be  procured,  they  may  be  substituted  for  the  most 
natural  curdlerof  milk,  which  is  tho  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach  of  a sucking  calf.  This  iuice  rapidly  coagulates 
the  milk  as  the  calf  sucks;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
collecting  and  keeping  it  from  putrofoction,  which  begins 
from  the  instant  the  stomach  is  taken  from  the  calf.  The 
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^ptnitaoQ  of  the  rtnnet,  as  it  is  called,  is  a most  impoTtaot 
part  of  the  process  of  cheese-making.  The  fbllowing  may 
ue  ooDsiderra  as  the  simplest,  and  perhaps  tho  best.  As 
soon  as  a sucking  calf  is  killed,  the  stomach  should  be  taken 
out,  and  if  the  calf  has  sucked  lately,  it  is  all  the  better. 
The  outer  skin  should  bo  well  scraped,  and  all  fat  and  use- 
less membranes  carefully  removed.  It  is  only  the  inner 
coat  which  must  be  preserved.  The  coagulated  milk  should 
he  taken  out  and  examined;  and  any  substance  besides 
curtl  found  in  it  should  be  carefully  removed.  The  serum 
left  in  it  should  be  pressed  out  with  a cloth.  It  should  then 
be  replaced  in  tho  stomach  with  a laige  quantity  of  the  best 
salt.  Some  add  a little  alum  and  sal  prunella ; others  put 
various  herbs  and  spices,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  cheese 
u peculiar  tlavour,  hut  the  plain  simple  salting  is  sufticient. 
Tlic  skins  or  veils,  as  they  are  called,  are  then  put  into  a j 
pan,  and  covered  with  a saturated  solution  of  salt,  in  which  j 
they  are  soaked  for  some  hours;  but  there  must  be  no  more 
liquor  than  will  well  moisten  the  veils.  They  are  afterwards  ' 
hung  up  to  dry,  a piece  of  Hat  wood  being  put  crosswise  into 
each  to  stretch  them  out.  They  should  be  perfectly  dried, 
and  look  like  parchment.  In  this  state  they  may  be  kept 
in  a dry  place  for  any  length  of  time,  and  are  always  reauy 
for  use.  In  some  places,  at  the  time  of  making  cheese,  a 
piece  of  a veil  is  cut  off  and  soaked  fur  some  hours  in  water 
or  whey,  and  the  whole  is  added  to  (he  warm  milk.  In 
other  places,  pieces  of  veil  are  put  into  a linen  bog  and 
soaked  in  warm  water,  until  the  water  has  acquired  sufli- 
cient  strength,  which  is  proved  by  trying  a portion  of  it  in 
warm  milk.  The  method  employed  in  Switzerland  is  as 
follows:— A dry  veil  is  taken  and  examined;  it  is  scraped 
with  a knife,  and  where  any  veins  or  pieces  of  tough  mem- 
hniiie  appear  they  are  removed.  The  whole  surface  isex- 
uioiiied  and  wa.shcd  carefully,  if  any  dust  or  dirt  has  adhered 
to  it ; but  otherwise  it  it  only  wiped  with  a cloth.  A hand- 
ful of  salt  is  then  put  into  it,  and  tho  edges  of  the  veil  are 
fuldud  over  and  secured  with  a wooden  skewer  stuck  through 
it.  lu  this  state  it  forms  a ball  of  about  three  inches  dia- 
meter, and  is  laid  to  soak  twenty-four  hours  in  a dish  con- 
taining about  a quart  of  clear  whey,  which  has  been  boiled, 
un<l  all  the  curd  taken  out.  The  next  day  tho  veil  is  well  i 
sr|ueczed,  and  pul  into  fresh  whey ; the  first  infusion  being  \ 
pul  into  a prot>er  vessel,  the  second  is  afterwards  mixed  1 
with  it  and  bottled  for  use.  Half  a pint  of  this  liquor  of  a , 
proper  strength  is  suflicient  to  curdle  forty  gallons  of  milk.  1 
Experience  alone  enables  the  dairyman  to  judge  of  the  1 
strength  of  his  rennet;  for  this  purpose  he  takes  in  a Hat  ' 
latlle  some  milk  which  has  been  heated  to  about  95^  of  Fah- 
renheit and  adds  a small  measure  of  rennet.  By  the  rapidity 
with  which  It  curdles,  and  the  form  of  the  Hakes  produced, 
he  knows  its  exact  strength,  and  puts  more  or  less  into  the 
cauldron  in  which  the  milk  is  healed  fur  curdling.  A simple 
iiistrtimcnt  might  easily  be  invente<l,  by  which  the  exact 
degree  of  strength  might  be  ascertained,  and  a rule  given 
to  guide  the  less  experienced  ; but  as  lung  as  a man  feels  a 
sU|)eriority  acquired  by  experience  alone,  lie  is  not  likely  to 
encourage  any  contrivance  which  would  plat-e  others  on  a 
level  with  himself.  From  this  cause  even  the  thermometer 
has  not  been  introduced  generally  into  any  great  dairy,  nor 
have  any  certain  rules  Iwen  given  to  asoortain  the  exact 
heat  required  in  tho  milk,  when  the  rennet  is  added,  to  form 
the  best  curd. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  choose,  according  to  the  mode 
<T  preparing  it : soft  and  rich  ubcesos  are  not  intended  to  bo 
kiqitlong;  hard  and  dry  cheeses  arc  adapted  to  be  kept 
and  stored  for  provisions.  Of  the  first  kind  are  all  cream 
cheeses,  and  thoso  soft  cheeses,  called  Bath  cheeses  and 
Vork<»hirc  cheeses,  which  are  sold  as  soon  as  made,  and  if 
kept  too  long  become  soft  and  putrid.  Stilton  and  Gruyere 
cheeses  are  interme<liate ; Parmesan,  Dutch.  Cheshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  similar  cheeses,  ore  intended  for  longer 
keeping.  The  poorer  tho  cheese  is  the  longer  it  will  keep ; 
and  all  cheese  that  is  well  cleared  from  whey  and  sufficiently 
salted  will  keep  for  years.  The  small  Dutch  cheeses  called 
Edam  cheeses  arc  admirably  adapted  for  keeping,  and  form 
an  important  article  in  the  victualling  of  ships. 

The  Gruyere  and  Parmesan  cheeses  only  differ  in  the 
nature  of  the  milk,  and  in  the  degree  of  heat  given  to  the 
curd  4n  different  parts  of  the  process.  Gruyere  cheese  is 
entirely  mode  from  new  milk,  and  Parmesan  from  skimmed 
milk.  In  the  first  nothing  is  added  to  give  flavour  ; in  the 
Utter  saflrim  gives  both  colour  and  flavour:  the  process  m 


both  is  exactly  similar.  A large  cauldron  In  the  shape  of  a 
bell,  capable  of  holding  from  60  to  120  gallons  of  milk,  hangs 
from  an  iron  crane  over  a hearth  where  a wood  fire  is  made. 
The  milk,  having  lieen  strained,  is  put  into  this  cauldron, 
and  heatod  to  nearly  blood-heat  (96' to  1 00*^.  It  is  then 
turned  off  the  fire,  and  some  rennet,  prepared  as  stated 
above,  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  warm  milk  by  stirring 
it  with  the  hand,  in  which  is  held  a Hat  wooden  skimming- 
dish,  which  is  turned  round  in  the  milk  while  the  hand  and 
arm  stir  it.  A cloth  is  then  laid  over  the  cauldron,  and  in 
half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  the  coogulum  is  formed.  Tliis 
U ascertained  by  pressing  the  skimming-dish  on  the  sur- 
face, when  tlie  whey  will  appear  on  the  port  pressed.  If  it 
is  longer  than  an  hour  in  coagulating,  the  milk  has  been 
too  cool,  or  the  rennet  not  strong  enough.  Thu  wealhur 
has  a great  influence  on  the  process  of  the  dairy,  and  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  learned  by  accurate  observations  with 
mcteorologiral  instruments,  especially  electrometers.  ^VhoIl 
the  curd  is  properly  formed,  it  is  cut  horizontallr  in  thin 
slices  by  tho  same  skimming-ladle.  Each  slici.*,  as  it  is 
taken  off,  is  poured  along  the  side  of  the  cauldron  which  is 
I nearest  to  the  operator ; by  this  means  every  portion  of  (lie 
curd  rises  successively  to  the  surface,  aud  is  sliced  thm. 
The  whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  cauldron  is  re- 
placed over  the  fire.  A lung  staff,  with  a small  knob  of 
hard  wood  at  the  end.  and  which  has  smaller  cross  pieces  or 
j sticks  passed  through  holes  in  it  at  right  angles  to  cadi 
I other  near  the  end,  is  now  used  to  stir  and  break  the  curd. 

! and  the  heat  is  raised  to  about  136^,  which  is  as  hut  ns  (he 
i arm  can  well  bear,  even  when  used  to  it.  The  cauldron  is 
1 again  swung  off  tlic  fire,  and  the  curd  is  siirrtd  with  tho 
I staff,  which  is  moved  round  with  a regular  rotatory  mution, 
i the  knob  running  along  the  angle  formed  with  the  sidu  by 
tho  bottom  of  the  cauldron,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a bowl. 
After  stirring  in  this  manner  nearly  an  hour,  the  curd  is 
found  dividcii  into  small  dies  about  the  size  of  a pea,  which 
feel  elastic  and  rather  tough  under  the  finger.  Experience 
alone  can  teach  the  exact  feel  they  should  have.  The 
I whoy,  of  which  a portion  is  removed  occasionally,  now  floats 
at  top,  and  the  curd  is  collected  iu  the  boUoin  by  giving  a 
very  rapid  rotatory  motion  to  the  contents  of  the  cauUlnni 
by  means  of  the  staff.  A cloth  is  now  iulroduccd  into  the 
bottom,  and  ail  tho  curtl  collecteil  over  it ; it  is  raised  by 
the  four  comers,  and  laid  on  an  instrument  like  a siuall 
ladder,  which  is  placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  cauldron. 
The  whey  runs  out  through  tho  cluth,  which  is  a cuinnion 
cheese-cloth  woven  with  wide  interstices;  and  the  curxl  m 
the  cloth  is  placed  in  a shape  or  hoop  made  of  a slip  of  wouti 
four  inches  and  a half  wide,  the  two  ends  of  which  lie  over 
each  other,  to  that  the  diameter  can  he  increased  or  lessened. 
A cord  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  hoop  is  passed  with  a loop 
over  hooks  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  other  end.  and  pre- 
vents the  ring  from  opening  more  than  is  required.  Thu 
curd  is  pressed  into  this  ring  with  Uie  bands,  and  the  ends 
of  tho  cloth  are  folded  over  it.  A round  board,  two  inches 
thick,  and  strengthened  by  cross  pieces  nailed  on  it,  is 
placed  over  the  curd,  and  tbo  press  let  down  upon  it 

The  cheese-press  is  a simple  long  board  or  frame  forming 
a lever,  loaded  at  one  end  and  moving  in  a frame  at  (he 
other;  it  is  lifted  up  by  another  lever  connected  with  it,  and 
let  down  on  a strong  sticK,  which  stands  with  its  end  on 
the  centre  of  the  board  last-mentioned.  Thus  the  weight 
is  easily  removed  or  replaced.  The  hoop  containing  the 
cheese  is  placed  on  a similar  board,  and  from  it  tho  table 
of  tho  press  slopes  towards  a wooden  trough,  which  re- 
ceives the  whey  as  it  runs  out.  In  an  hour  after  this,  tho 
curd  is  examined ; the  c<igea,  which  are  pressed  over  the 
ring,  arc  pared  off.  and  the  parings  are  put  on  the  centre  of 
the  cheese ; a fresh  cloth  is  substituted,  and  the  w hulu 
cheese  is  turned.  The  ring,  which  opens  readily  by  un- 
hooking the  cord,  allows  the  cheese  to  come  out,  and  is  put 
on  again  and  tightened.  This  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times  ill  the  day.  In  the  evening,  a small  portion  of  finely 
powdered  salt  is  rubbed  on  each  side  of  the  cheese,  and  it 
remains  in  the  press  till  tho  next  murnmg.  It  is  now  again 
rubbed  with  salt,  and  placo«l  on  a snelf  with  a loose  board 
under  it.  Tiie  wooden  ring  remains  on  the  cheese  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  is  then  taken  off.  Tliis  is  the  whole  process. 

During  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  chcc»t*s  are 
turned  and  wi;>cd  every  day,  and  a small  quantity  of  fine 
salt  is  siHcd  on  the  surface  and  rubbutl  in  with  the  liand 
until  it  will  take  no  more.  The  clicesc-room  is  always  very 
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eool,  an<l  little  is  admitted.  A free  circulation  of  air 
is  essentia!.  The  chooses  are  in  perfection  in  about  six 
months,  and  vili  keep  two  years.  A quantity  of  elastic 
fluid  is  discn(;a(;cd  in  tho  ripening,  and  forms  those  round 
eyes  whicli  are  a peculiar  feature  in  these  cheeses.  The 
smaller  and  rounder  the  eyes,  the  belter  the»choeso  is 
reckoned.  They  sliould  contain  n clear  salt  liquor,  which 
is  called  the  tears ; when  these  dry  up,  the  cheese  loses 
its  flavour.  Those  particulars  will  give  any  ’one  unac< 
quainted  with  the  dairy  a tolerable  notion  of  the  process  of 
rheesc-making  in  general. 

In  Cheshire  the  making  of  cheese  is  carriefl  on  in  great 
perri>ction,  and  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  extract  every 

Eiirtirlo  of  whey.  For  this  purpose,  the  cunl  is  repeatedly 
ruketi  and  mixed,  the  cheeses  are  much  pressed,  and 
placed  in  wooden  Ituxes  which  have  holes  bored  into  them. 
I'liriiugh  the«»  holes  sharp  skewers  are  stuck  into  the  cheese 
in  every  diicction,  so  that  no  particle  of  whey  can  remain 
in  the  curtl.  The  clastic  matter  formed  also  ehcajHw  through 
these  rliannels,  and  the  whole  cheese  is  a solid  mass  with- 
out holes,  which  in  this  cheese  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
great  defect.  Tho  salt  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  curd, 
nn«l  not  merely  rubbed  on  tho  outside.  This  checks  in- 
ternal fermentation,  and  preven'U  the  formation  Of  elastic 
matter.  Tho  whole  process  of  cheese-making  is  minutely 
descril»ed  in  tho  ^grii'u/lural  R^ort  for  Cheshire. 

Gtoiicestcr  and  Somersetshire  cheeses  are  similarly  made, 
with  this  difference,  that  tho  curd  is  not  so  often  broken  or 
the  cheese  skewered,  and  a portion  of  the  cream  is  generally 
abstracted  to  make  butter.  After  the  curd  has  b^n  sepa- 
rated from  the  whey  and  is  broken  fine,  warm  water  is 
)K)ured  over  it  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  any  remaining 
whey,  or  perhaps  to  dissolve  any  portion  of  butter  which 
may  hare  sepamted  before  tho  rennet  had  coagulated  the 
milk;  for  although  cream  adds  to  the  richness  of  cheese, 
butter  tends  to  make  it  rancid. 

Stilton  cheese  is  made  by  adding  the  cream  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening's  milk  to  the  morning’s  milking.  The 
cream  should  intimately  incori>nrated  with  the  new  milk  ; 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  both, 
and  much  of  the  quality  of  the  cheese  depends  on  this 
part  of  the  process.  To  make  this  cheese  In  perfection,  as 
much  depends  on  the  management  of  tho  cheese  after  it  is 
made  as  on  the  richness  of  the  milk.  Each  dairy-woman 
has  some  peculiar  method  which  she  ronsidors  as  the  best ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  U the  greatest  difference  between 
cheeses  mode  in  contiguous  dairies.  The  rennet  should  be 
very  pure  and  sweet.  When  the  milk  is  coagulated,  tho 
whole  curd  is  taken  out,  druine<l  on  a sieve,  and  very  modu- 
ratoly  pressed.  It  is  then  put  into  a shape  in  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  tho  axis  of  which 
is  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  base.  When  it  is  sufli- 
rieiitly  firm,  a cloth  or  tape  is  wound  round  it  to  prevent 
iu  breaking,  and  U is  set  on  a shelf.  It  is  occasionally 
powdered  with  flour,  and  plunged  into  hot  water.  Tins 
haniens  the  outer  coat  and  favours  the  internal  fermenta- 
tion, which  ripens  it.  Stilton  cheese  is  generally  preferred 
when  a green  mould  appears  in  its  texture.  To  accelerate 
this,  pieces  of  n mouldy  cheese  are  sometimes  in^^erted  into 
holes  made  for  the  purpose  by  tho  scoop,  called  a taster, 
and  wine  or  ale  is  poured  over  for  the  same  purpose:  but 
the  best  cheeses  do  not  require  this,  and  are  in  perfection 
when  tho  inside  becomes  soft  like  butter,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  roouldiness.  In  making  very  rich  cheeses  tho 
whey  must  be  allowed  to  run  off  slowly,  because,  if  it  were 
forced  rapidly,  it  might  carry  off  a great  portion  of  the  fat 
of  the  cheese.  This  happens  more  or  less  in  every  mode  of 
making  cheese.  To  collect  this  superabundant  butter,  the 
whey  is  set  in  shallow  pans,  as  is  dune  with  milk  when 
butter  is  made  ; and  an  inferior  kind  of  butter  called  whey 
butter  is  mode  from  the  cream  or  fat  skimmed  off. 

Cheeses  are  frequently  coloured,  a practice  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  notion  of  making  Uie  cheese  look 
richer ; but  now  it  deceives  no  one.  Yet  if  tome  cheeses 
were  not  coloured,  they  would  not  bo  so  marketable,  owing 
to  the  association  that  subsists  between  the  colour  and  the 
quality  of  the  cheese.  The  substance  used  fur  colouring  is 
most  commonly  amoUo.  [Aknotto.]  It  is  ground  fine  on 
a stone,  and  mixed  with  the  milk  at  the  time  tho  rennet  is 
put  iu.  The  juice  of  the  orange  carrot,  and  tho  flower  of 
^^^gold,  are  also  used  for  this  purpose.  This  la»t  give  a 
more  natural  tint  than  the  omotto,  which  is  too  red.  Ched- 


der,  a cheese  made  in  Somersetshire,  which  it  highly  priicd, 
Stilton,  Derby,  and  some  other  cheeses,  are  never  coloured : 
Cheshireslighlly;  butGloucesterandNorthWiltsbirc  deeply. 
Foreign  cheeses  are  only  coloured  very  slightly,  if  at  all ; the 
Dutch  cheeses  are  mode  in  every  similarmanner  to  the  Glou- 
cester cheeses,  but  the  milk  is  generally  curdled  by  means 
of  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  uf  salt : and  great  care  is  taken  to 
pmvent  fermentation,  and  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  whey. 
For  this  purpi^  the  curd  is  repeatedly  broken  and  pressed  ; 
and  U.‘fore  it  is  made  up  into  the  round  shape  m which  it 
is  usually  sold,  the  broken  curd  is  well  soaked  in  a strung 
solution  of  common  salt  in  water.  This  diffuses  the  salt 
througlioul  the  whole  mass,  and  effectually  checks  furmen- 
laiion.  When  the  cheeses  are  finally  presseil,  all  the  whey 
which  may  remain  is  washed  out  with  the  brine;  salt  is 
likewise  rubbed  over  the  outside,  and  they  are  set  to  dry  on 
shelves  in  a cool  place.  The  flavour  of  the  cheese  is  perhaps 
impaired  by  the  stoppage  of  the  fermentation ; but  it  never 
heaves,  and  it  acquires  tlie  valuable  quality  of  keeping  well 
even  in  warm  climates.  From  the  place  where  this  ehccsie 
is  commonly  maile,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Edam 
cheese.  A finer  cheese  is  made  at  Gouda  and  other  places, 
hy  imitating  the  process  in  making  Gruyere  cheese;  but 
this  cheese  is  always  full  of  small  cavities,  and  will  not  keep 
so  long  as  the  Edam.  The  cheese  most  commonly  met  with 
in  Holland  is  a large  kind  of  skim-milk  otieese,  which  is 
marie  very  like  Cheshire  cheose.  It  grows  hard  and  dry, 
and  has  not  much  flavour.  To  supply  this  defect,  cummin 
seeds  are  mixed  with  the  curd,  which  those  who  are  accuh- 
tomed  to  it  consider  a great  improvement.  On  the  whole 
it  is  a better  cheese  than  our  Suffolk  skim-reilk  cheese, 
and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  provisions  usually 
stored  for  a Dutch  family.  In  France  the  lloquefort  cheese 
is  compared  to  our  Stilton,  but  is  much  inferior,  although  a 
' good  cheese.  The  little  cheeses  made  from  cream  and 
f<}lde<l  in  paper,  called  NeufchSlel  cheeses,  nro  impuriuil 
from  France  as  a delicacy.  They  can  be  easily  imitated, 
being  nothing  more  than  cream  thickened  by  heat,  atitl 
presB^  in  a small  mould.  They  undergo  a rapid  change, 
first  becoming  sour  and  then  mellow,  in  which  staVi  they 
must  be  eaten. 

A small  cheese,  much  relished  by  all  ranks,  is  made  in 
the  north  of  Germany  in  the  simplest  manner.  It  is 
usually  made  from  milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  taken  off*  to  make  butter. — although  the  entire  milk 
is  much  better.  This  is  cunlled  by  being  placed  near  a 
fire.  When  it  has  become  somewhat  sour,  it  is  put  into  a 
linen  hag,  and  all  the  whey  well  pressed  out.  When  it  is 
tolerably  solid,  it  is  broken  by  the  hand  in  a tub,  and  made 
very  fine.  It  remains  in  this  state  several  days,  unbl  a 
considerable  alteration  takes  place,  and  the  putrid  fer- 
mentation begins,  os  is  readily  perceived  by  the  o<lour. 
It  is  then  taken  in  small  portions,  and  fonned  into 
llattonod  bails  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  by  lieat- 
ing  them  in  the  hands.  These  balls  are  ranged  on  a 
board,  and  set  to  dry.  A portion  of  carraway  seed  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  the  curd.  In  a few  days  tho  mellowing 
goes  on,  and  the  centre  becomes  very  soft.  In  this  slate  it 
is  a great  dainty  for  those  who  disregard  a pungent  ami 
fetid  smell.  They  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  smoko  of  a 
chimney  where  the  putrid  fermentation  is  chucked  and  (x>n- 
fined  to  the  centre  hy  the  pyroligneous  acid  arising  from  a 
wockI  fire.  They  remain  in  the  chimney  a considerable 
time;  and  when  they  arc  used  the  outer  part  is  pooled  ulT 
like  the  rind  of  an  apple.  A whole  cncese  is  a mere 
mouthful.  It  gives  a relish  to  the  sour  black  r\e  bread 
generally  eaten  by  the  lower  orders. 

Tho  green  Swiss  cheese,  commonly  called  Schubzieger, 
which  IS  made  in  the  canton  of  Glarus,  and  is  by  many 
persons  highly  esteemed,  is  made  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner.  The  curd  is  pressed  in  boxes  with  holes  to  lut  the 
whey  run  out ; and  when  a considerable  quantity  has  been 
collected  and  putrefaction  begins,  it  is  worked  into  a paste 
with  a large  proportion  of  a c.crtain  dried  herb  r^uc^id  tc 
powder.  This  herb,  called  in  tho  country  dialect  Zteger 
firaut  (curd-herb),  U the  Melilntus  officinalit,  which  is  very 
common  in  most  countries,  and  has  a peculiar  arotnatio 
flavour  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  paste  thus 
pixxlured  is  pressed  into  moulds  of  tho  shape  of  a common 
ilovver-pot.  and  the  pulruf.iction  being  slopped  by  the  aro- 
matic herb,  it  dries  into  a solid  mass,  which  keeps  un 
j changed  for  any  length  of  time.  When  used  it  is  rasped 
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or  tcrapeil,  and  the  powder  mixe<1  with  fresh  butter  is  spread 
upon  bread.  It  is  either  much  relished  or  touch  disUkcu,  like 
all  those  xubstunres  which  have  a peculiar  taste  and  smell. 

A species  of  cheese  or  rather  hard  curd  is  made  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  from  the  whey  which  has  run 
in>m  the  common  cheese  made  of  the  whole  milk.  It  U 
called  serre.  When  the  Gruyero  or  the  Jura  cheese,  which 
is  ol\en  sold  by  the  same  name,  has  been  put  under  the 
press,  a quantity  of  fermented  whey,  about  two  or  throe 

SsUons.  is  poured  into  the  cauldron  with  the  new  whey,  and 
te  whole  is  heated  over  the  dre  till  a thick  scum  rises. 
This  is  taken  off  when  the  who^  is  nearly  boiling,  and  put 
into  a square  box  with  holes  m it;  the  whey  which  re- 
mained mixed  with  the  curd,  and  which  is  now  very  blue, 
is  allowed  to  run  out,  and  a small  pressure  assists  it.  When 
a cheese  of  sixty  pounds  has  been  made,  the  sorrd  will  often 
weigh  twenty  pounds.  This  mass  of  curd  readily  dries  on 
the  shelf,  end  becomes  hard.  It  has  little  flavour,  but  it 
serves  the  people  on  the  mountains  for  bread.  They  cut 
slices  of  it,  spread  some  butter  over,  and  put  a thin  slice  of 
coeese  upon  this:  washed  down  with  a cup  of  fl^sh  or  of 
fermented  whey,  it  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  mountain 
herdsmen.  The  only  luxury  indulged  in  is  an  occasional 
glass  of  kirtch-toaster,  a spirit  distilled  from  cherries,  or  of 
gentian  brandy,  from  the  root  of  the  Gentinna  officinalis. 

When  a cheese  which  has  been  much  salted  and  kept  very 
dry  is  washed  several  times  in  soft  water,  and  then  laid  in  a 
cloth  moistened  with  wine  or  vinegar,  it  ^dually  loses  its 
ssltness,  and  from  being  bard  ana  di%  becomes  soft  and 
mellow,  provided  it  bo  a rich  cheese.  This  simple  roolliod 
of  improving  cheese  is  worth  knowing.  It  is  generally  prac- 
tised in  Switzerland,  where  cheeses  are  kept  stored  fur  many 
years,  and  if  they  were  not  very  salt  and  dry  they  would 
soon  be  the  prey  of  worms  and  miles.  A dry  Stilton  cheese 
thus  be  much  improved. 

'fho  cheese  trade  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 
CHEESE-RENNET,  a wild  flower  with  square  stems, 
shining  whorlod  leaves,  and  loose  panicles  of  small  vellow 
flowers.  It  is  the  Galium  verum  of  botanists,  and  derives 
iu  popular  name  from  having  been  formerly  employed  to 
curdle  milk. 

CHEILl^NUS.  rLARROiDzs.} 

CHRILODA'CTYLUS,  a genus  of  fishes,  of  Uio  section 
Acanthopttrygii,  and  family  Scundides.  Characters  : — 
mouth  small;  dorsal  fln  with  numerous  spiny  rays;  lower 
rays  of  the  peroral  fins  simple  and  cuntiimed  beyond  the 
membrane. 

Choilodactylus  monodactylus  {Chatodon  monodaet^lus, 
Carmichael ; Linn.  Transactions,  vol.  xii.),  will  servo  to  illus- 
trate thU  genus.  This  flsh  is  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length ; the  body  is  somewhat  oval  and  compressed ; the 
teeth  arc  small  and  crowded ; the  pectoral  On  is  large,  and 
has  fifteen  rays,  the  six  lower  of  which  arc  simple  and  pro- 
trude beyond  the  membrane  ; the  sixth  ray  from  the  bottom 
is  very  much  elongated.  Tho  colour  is  olive,  or  bronze, 
with  six  dark  stripes  on  the  back : the  fins  are  blackish,  with 
llic  exception  of  the  pectorals,  which  are  amber-coloured. 


Ape^n,  from  which  the  present  genus  differs  chiefly  in 
having  the  jaws  furnished  with  long  and  pointed  teeth. 
But  three;  species  of  Chcilodipterus  are  known ; tliej  are 
all  of  small  size,  and  furnished  with  slender  longitudinal 
stripes.  C.  ociO'vUtatus,  as  its  name  implies,  has  eight 
stripes.  C.  quinquelineatta  has  five  longitudinal  black 

stripes,  the  ground  colour  of  the  body  boing  silvery  white : 
it  IS  about  four  inches  in  len^h,  and  comes  from  the  Society 
Islands.  The  third  species,  G.  Arabicus,  is  of  an  olive  green 
colour  above,  and  has  the  under  parts  silvery  with  a pinkish 
hue ; this  species  has  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  longitu- 
dinal stripes. 

As  an  example  of  the  genus  Apogon,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  we  may  notice  the  Apogon,  Hex  MuUonim, 
or  Rm  ucs  Rougets  (Cuvier) : this  species  rarely  exceeds 
six  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a beautiful  red  colour  with 
three  large  black  spots  on  the  bock ; one  under  each  of  the 
dorsal  fins,  and  one  towards  the  tail ; the  whole  surface  is 
also  sprinkled  with  small  black  dots.  Tlio  remaining  species 
are  also  small,  and  most  of  them  arc  of  a red  colour;  a few 
have  been  found  ofi*  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  but  most  of 
them  frequent  the  Indian  seas. 

CIIEIROGA'LEUS.  [Lxvuridx.] 
CHEIRO'MELES.  [Crbiroptkra.] 

CHEI'ROMYS  (Zoology),  tho  scientific  name  for  (ho 
Aye-Ave,  a singular  quadruped  (which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Ai.  or  Sloth  [At],  from  which  it  very 
strongly  diflVrs  in  organization,  though  its  habits  are  lazy), 
discovered  by  Sonnerat  at  Madagascar,  and  describ^  by 
him  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ‘ Voyage  aux  Indes,'  under 
the  name  of  Aye-Aye,  which,  it  appears,  is  an  exclamation 
of  tho  natives ; and  it  is  conjectur^  that  the  name  was  at- 
tached to  tho  animal  in  conseriuence  of  a supposed  resem- 
blance to  its  cry.  Sonnini.whu  formed  tho  genus,  observing 
that  it  is  the  only  s|iecies  known,  censures  Gmelin  with 
some  reason  for  denominating  it  Sciurus  Madagascariensis 
(Madagascar  Squirrel),  because  a quadruped  of  the  latter 
genus  really  exists  in  Madagascar.  Cuvier  places  the  form 
next  to  the  Flying  Squirrels,  Polalourhes  {Pteromys),  and 
immediately  before  the  Rats  {Mus,  Linn.),  remarking  that 
tho  lower  incisors  are  much  morccompressi^,  and  especially 
more  extended  from  before  backwards,  than  those  of  the 
sQuirrels,  and  resemble  ploughshares  (socs  do  charrue). 
The  feet,  he  adds,  have  all  five  toes,  of  which  four  of  those 
on  each  anterior  extremity  are  elongated,  the  middle  toe 
being  much  more  slender  loan  the  others;  in  the  hind  feci, 
the  great  toe  is  opposable  to  the  otlicrs,  so  that  in  this  re- 
spect the  animal  is  among  the  Rodents  what  the  Opossums 
(Sarigues)  are  among  the  Carnassiers.  The  structure  of 
the  head,  ho  continues,  is  very  different  from  that  of  tho 


(Clicno<l«et;lai  monodnetyliu.] 

This  species  is  very  common  on  the  coast  of  the  small 
island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  Iceds  upon  the  fucus  pyri- 
/eras. 

CHKII.ODI'PTERUS  (Lac^piMe),  a genus  of  fishes  of 
the  BoetKm  Arantknpirrygii,  and  family  Perci^.  Tech- 
nical characters Body  rather  short;  pre-opcrr.ulum 
doutde-edged,  the  e«lges  finely  serrated  ; scales  large,  easily 
ilislo<ti;cd.  continued  on  to  the  pre-operculum  ; the  two 
dorsal  fins  widely  separated. 

TIic  characters  here  detailed  are  those  of  tho  genus 


tSkvU  of  Ayer-Ayo. 

other  Rodents,  and  has  more  relation  to  the  Quadrumana. 

Dental  formula:  mcisors,  -1;  molars.  IZll  = 18. 

2 3 — 3 

Sonnerat  says  that  the  Aye-Aye,  which  is  found  rhiofly 
if  nut  exclusively  on  the  western  part  of  the  iaKind.  dm‘S 
not  approach  any  genus,  hut  that  it  leans  towanls  tho  Maki, 
tho  Squirrel,  and  the  Ape.  Its  largo  and  flat  ears,  he  ob- 
serves, resemble  much  those  of  a bat ; end  states  that  its  prin- 
cipal character,  and  a very  singular  one  it  is,  is  the  middle 
toe  or  finger  of  the  fore  foot,  the  two  last  joints  of  which  ore 
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ven*  long,  slender,  and  donudcil  of  hair.  This  memoer,  he 
adds,  is  useful  to  it  in  drawing  worms  out  of  holes  in  tho 
trees,  and  that  it  seems  also  to  be  of  service  in  holding  on 
to  the  branches  of  trees.  He  says  that  it  appears  to  l>e  a 
subterranean  animal,  and  does  not  sco  during  the  day,  and 
that  its  eye  resembles  in  colour  that  of  the  owl.  Ho  de> 
scrilics  it  as  being  very  slothful,  but  good  tempered,  re* 
maining  always  at  rest  and  requiring  a good  deal  of  shaking 
to  make  it  more.  The  subject  of  his  ot^rvatiuns  lived  two 
months  upon  no  other  nourishment  Uinn  cooked  rico,  and  it 
fed  it.self  with  its  two  Angers  like  tho  Chinese  with  their 
chopsticks.  All  tho  time  M.  Sonnerat  ho<l  this  animal 
alive,  he  never  saw  it  carry  its  tail  elevated  liae  tho  si|uirrel. 
It  always  dragged.  But  Bulfon's  Agure.  or  rather  that  of 
the  Supplement,  sets  the  tail  up,  notwithstanding  tho  ob- 
servation in  t)io  teat. 

Uuifoi)  (Su/^/fem^nO  states,  that  ho  examined  the  skin  of 
one  which  Sonnerat  gave  to  tho  Cabinet  du  Rui,  and  that  it 
appeared  to  him  to  approach  the  squirrels  ixiuro  than  any 
other  race ; and  also  to  War  some  relation  to  the  Tursier.  Tlie 
length  of  the  animal,  tneusured  in  a straight  lino  from  the  tip 
of  tlie  muzzle  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  was  one  fool,  two 
inches,  two  lines  (French),  and  following  the  curvature  of 
the  body,  one  foot  six  inches  and  six  lines,  and  tho  length 
of  the  slump  of  the  tail  was  one  foot  three  inches.  In  the 
anterior  extremities,  the  length  of  tho  internal  Anger,  which 
acts  in  some  measure  as  a thumb,  was  one  foot  one  line,  and 
the  nail  six  lines  ; the  next  finger,  or  first  finger,  two 
inches  nine  linos,  and  the  nail  six  hoes ; the  second,  which 
is  much  more  delicate  and  slender,  being  only  one  line  in 
thickness,  was  two  inches  and  seven  lines  lun^,  and  the 
nuil  three  lines.  The  third  finger  was  three  inches,  two 
Hues  in  length,  and  tho  nail  six  Tines.  The  fourth  finger 
was  one  inch,  nine  linos,  and  the  nail  six  lines.  Tho  hind 
feet  to  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  were  three  inches  and 
two  lines  long.  This  was  a female. 

Buifon  describes  the  colour  as  a musk  brown  mixed  with 
black  am!  grey-ash.  On  the  head,  round  the  eyes,  on  tho 
ho  ly,  thighs  and  legs,  tho  colour  was  deep  musk,  in  which, 
neuTihctcas,  black  pre<loroinated  upon  the  back  and  many 
p.irls  of  Iho  iMxly  and  legs.  Tlio  tail  was  outirely  block; 
t:iu  bide.4  of  the  head,  the  necks,  tlio  jaw,  and  the  belly 
wore  greyish.  Thera  were  woolly  hairs  of  this  gray  colour 
below  tho  great  black  or  while  hairs,  of  two  or  three  inches 
loll*;,  which  wore  on  tho  body  and  legs;  but  tho  legs  and 
thighs  were  of  a reddish  brown.  Black  predominated  at 
tho  approach  of  the  feet,  which  wore  covered  with  small 
hairs  of  that  colour.  The  head  was  like  that  of  a squirrel, 
and  the  ears  large,  naked,  erect,  and  round  at  their  extre- 
mities, with  a wide  opening. 


(Chctmnyt  M»ila«ucani*n«M,1 

This  animal  is  the  Aye- Aye  Squirrel  of  Pennant.  Shaw 
considered  it  to  be  a species  of  Lemurs  and  Schreber  named 


it  Lemur  psilodaetylut,  a name  adopted  by  Shaw.  Our 
figure  is  reduced  from  that  given  bv  Sonnerat. 

CHEIRONECTES,  or  CHIRONECTTES  (Mamma- 
1^).  lUigors  namo  for  a genus  of  Marsupial  animals. 

[UlDBLPHlD.S.*] 

CHEIRCyPODAt.  CHEIROPEDS,  a name  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ogilby  for  all  tho  mammiferous  animals  that  aro 

gissessed  of  hands.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr, 
gUby's  arrangement  of  hisCheiropeds. 

Class  - - Mammalia. 

Order  - - Choiropodu. 

Mammals  with  opposable  thumbs  on  the 
anterior  extremities  only  . - • - Bimana. 

On  both  anterior  and  posterior  extremities,  Ouadrumana. 
And  with  anthropoid  teeth. 

Monkeys  qf  the  Old  H^orld. 

■ ■■—  ■ — abnormal  teeth, 

Lemuridtr. 

On  tho  posterior  extremities  only  • - Pedimana. 

And  with  anthropoid  teeth. 

Monkeys  qf  the  Neu> 

rodent  teeth, 

Cheirfmys. 
abnormal  teeth, 

Didelphider. 

Observations,  commenced  in  1829  and  continued  fur  more 
than  six  years,  have  assured  this  zoologist  that  the  non- 
opposable  character  of  tho  inner  finger  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities, which  he  first  remarked  in  Mycetes  Senicuius,  is 
not  confined  to  that  genus,  but  extends  throughout  tho 
whole  of  the  gener«  of  the  South  American  monkeys, 
indiridnals  of  all  of  which  have,  be  states,  been  seen  by  him 
in  a living  state.  In  none  of  them,  consequently,  he  ob- 
serves, does  a true  thumb  exist  on  the  anterior  limbs ; and 
he  considers  that  it  follows  as  a fbrthcr  consequence  that 
the  whole  of  them  have  been  hitherto  incorrectly  referred 
to  tho  Quadrumana  by  zoologists  generally.  He  speaks  of 
D’Azara’s  remark,  that  the  anterior  extremities  of  some  of 
the  species  observed  by  him  had  five  fingers,  originating  on 
the  same  line  with  each  other,  as  a solitary  cxceptiun,  and 
as  having  been  either  unnoticed  by  other  authors,  or  to 
have  been  considered  as  unworthy  of  attention,  so  entirely 
were  they  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  notions  of  all. 

As  Mr.  Ogilby’s  views  on  this  subject  differ  from  those 
of  other  zoologists,  and  appear  to  be  (he  result  of  niucli 
attentive  examination,  principally  made  on  the  living  ani- 
mals. we  proceed  to  give  the  substance  of  hts  ' observations 
on  the  opposable  power  of  the  thumb  in  certain  mummo/f. 
considered  as  a zoological  character:  and  on  the  natural 
affinities  which  subsist  between  the  liimana,  Quadrumana, 
and  Pedimana^  as  set  forth  in  the  abstract  of  that  paper  in 
the  ‘ Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  I.ondcn,'  read 
on  the  8th  of^farch,  1836. 

‘ Of  the  eight  natural  genera  which  include  all  tho  known 
monkeys  of  the  western  Ticmisphcrc,  one,  Ateles,  is  entirely 
destitute  of  a thumb,  or  has  that  member  existing  only  in 
a rudimentary  form  beneath  the  skin.  In  five  others,  d/y- 
retes,  l.aj^oihrix,  Aotus,  Pitkeeia,  and  Hapule,  the  anterior 
thumbs  (using  the  ordinary  expression  for  them)  arc  placed 
absolutely  un  the  same  lino  with  tho  other  fingers,  aro  of 
tho  same  form  with  them,  act  invariably  in  tho  same  direc- 
tion, and  arc  totally  incapable  of  being  opposed  to  them. 
In  the  two  remaining  genera,  Cebus  and  CalUthrix,  the 
extremities  of  tho  anterior  limbs  have  a greater  external 
rcscmblanco  to  tho  hands  of  man  and  of  the  monkcp  of 
tho  Old  World : tho  internal  finger  is  placctl  farther  back 
than  tho  general  lino  of  the  other  fingers,  and  has,  on  that 
account,  when  superficially  noticed,  the  semblance  of  being 
opposed  to  them  ; but,  as  has  been  correelly  observed  by 
D'Azara,  with  rcfcroncc  to  Ctd.  capucinus,  it  is  less  sepa- 
rated than  in  man : it  is,  besides,  of  precisely  the  same 
slender  form  with  tho  rest,  is  weaker  than  them,  absolutely 
without  power  of  opposition  to  them,  and  habitually  acts  in 
the  same  direction  with  them.  The  impression  derived 
from  contemplating  the  hands  of  tho  Old  World  monkeys 
might  induce  tho  l^Hef  that  tho  extremitiea  of  the  Cebi  are 

• N.B.  C*iT»*<«#ei  (Icktli^alozy)  i«  Il*9  miw  hy  nu\iet  far  a 

lenit*  of  ArAolbopteryK*')''*  (^*^f**<'”** ^^  ^'^***"^*‘**’)* 

•r  tiuicr  S«hri  I o|»a->rly  kwnro  uiirirr  ih*  uata- of  'I  hi*  n*T  b» 

ihi-  ■uurev  or  rMofmoin  lulli  io  lb«  heurraud  vh*  roatler,  tnd  the  nuM  o>lb* 
lu«M  dal*  aboukt  b*  chanfcrd. 
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aimilariy  constUuted ; but  if  the  knowledfro  that  in  Mvretet, 
Piiheciaf  &c.,  there  arc  mi  opposable  thumbs,  leans  to  a 
close  obserration  of  tho  anterior  cxtremitica  of  the  Cebi^  it 
trill  be  found  that  they  do  not  act  as  bands,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  posseasint;  the  j>owera  of  those  organs.  From 
innumerable  obseirntions  of  many  species  of  that  genus, 
Mr.  Ogilby  states  that  it  was  very  evident,  notwithstand-  | 
ing  the  fallacious  appearance  occasioned  by  the  backward  ! 
position  of  the  organ,  that  they  had  not  the  power  of  op<  | 
posing  the  thumbs  to  the  other  fingers  in  the  act  of  prehen*  | 
aion ; and,  in  fact,  (heir  principal  power  of  prehension  seems  | 
to  be  altogether  independent  of  tno  thumb,  for,  generally 
speaking,  that  member  was  not  brought  into  action  at  all. 
at  least  not  simultaneously  with  the  other  fingers,  but  hang 
loosely  on  one  side,  as  Mr.  Ogilby  has  seen  it  do.  in  like 
circumstances,  in  the  Opoatumt,  Phalanf^era,  and  other 
arboreal  MammtUa : when  actually  brought  into  pUy,  how*  j 
ever,  tho  thumb  of  the  Cebi  invariably  acted  in  the  same  ' 
direction  as  the  other  fingers,  Cebus  consequently  agrees 
in  the  character  of  non*opposableness  of  thumb  with  the 
nearly  allied  genera.  And  in  this  hitherto  utisut^t>ccted 
peculiarity  zoologists  obtain  a far  more  important  character 
by  which  to  distinguish  the  monkeys  of  tho  Old  and  Now 
World  than  that  hitherto  relied  on,  the  comparative  thick* 
ness  of  the  teptum  narium,  or  than  the  «ccesM>ry  aids 
afforded  by  the  absence  of  cbcek*pouches  and  callosities. 
Hence,  according  to  Mr.  Ogiiby,  as  the  monkeys  of  America 
hare  now  been  ascertained  to  destitute  of  anterior  bunds, 
they  can  be  no  longer  includetl  among  the  Quttdrumana; 
and  he  proposes,  inconsequence,  to  regard  (hem  m Pedi- 
mana.  He  considers  that  the  latter  series,  the  monkeys  of 
America,  form  a group  parallel  to  that  of  the  monkeys  of 
the  Old  \Vorld  among  the  Qutida  urmma : and  viewing  the 
Quadnimana  as  consisting  of  two  primary  groups,  that  of 
which  Simia  forms  the  tyj«,  and  the  I.emuridte,  he  proceeds 
to  analyze  tho  Pedimana,  in  order  to  determine  whether  anv 
group  analogous  to  tho  Lemurs  exists  in  it.  lie  finds  such 
n group  in  the  association  of  tho  genera  Didefpbis,  Cfieim- 
nectes,  Phtdangistu,  Petaurus,  and  Phai<nlarcto*  (together 
with  a new  genus,  Pseudorhirus.  which  he  has  found  it  nocci- 
sury  to  separate  from  as  at  present  constiinteil); 

and  for  this  association  he  uses  the  name  of  Dideh’hidtp. 
Awnro  that  the  modifications  observable  in  the  dontary 
syKteras  of  these  several  genera  have  been  regarded  by 
many  zoologists  as  betokening  a difference  of  regimen, 
which  has  led  to  their  being  viewed  as  constituting  uistinct 
fumilios.  he.  in  the  first  place,  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
observation  of  the  habits  ohhc  numerous  species  of  all  these 
genera  w'hich  have  }>een.  from  lime  to  time,  exhibited  in  the 
Society's  gardens,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference,  in  this 
r«?speei,  between  llie  Opotfums  and  Pkalaugers,  but  that 
all  are  equally  omnivorous ; and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  tho 
modifications  that  exist  among  them  in  the  number  and 
form  of  the  several  kinds  of  teeth,  which  aro  not,  in  his 
estimatiim,  so  very  diflferent  in  reality  between  the  Opossunu 
and  Phalangers  as  thoy  appear  to  be  at  first  sight.  In 
further  support  of  his  opinion  that  this  association  of  genera 
forms  a natural  family,  Mr.  Ogilby  refers  to  the  gradual 
and  uninterrupted  transition  from  tho  naked-prehensile* 
taileil  Oj)ossums  of  South  America,  through  the  equally 
naked-tailed  Couscous,  BaUuitia,  of  tho  Indian  Isles,  to  the 
true  Phalangers  ; ond  from  these  to  the  directly 

on  the  one  hand,  and,  by  means  of  the  Psetidochdrs,  to  the 
Kotdas  on  the  other. 

* On  the  prehensile  power  of  the  tail  Mr.  Ogilby  particu- 

larly insists,  as  on  a faculty  possessed  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  Pedimana,  and  as  one  which  is.  in  truth,  almost  con- 
fined to  them  ; only  three  known  genera  belonging  to  other 
groups,  Synelhcrus,Myrmci'ophaga,axiH  Cerculeptes,  being 
endowed  with  it.  Ho  remarks  on  this  faculty  as  on  one  of 
considerable  importance,  affording  as  it  doi'S,  in  some  de- 
gree. a compensation  for  the  absence  of  op|>osabte  thumbs 
on  the  anterior  limbs.  Combined  with  tho  prehensile  toil, 
in  every  known  instance,  whether  among  tho  Pedimana  or 
in  other  groups,  is  a slowness  and  apparent  cautiousness  of 
motion,  not  observable  in  any  of  the  Quoilrumana,  except 
in  Uiu  Sycticebi.  In  none  of  the  true  Quadrumana  is  the 
Uil  preiiensile.  I 

* Another  evidence  of  the  di<«tinctnesi,  as  two  groups,  of 
the  Quadrumana  and  the  Pedimana,  is  furnished  by  their 
geographical  distribution.  The  Quadrumana  arc  strictly  I 
confined  to  the  limits  of  tho  Old  World;  tho  Pedimana  I 
almost  as  oxclusively  to  the  New  World ; for  Mr.  Ogilby  ' 


considers  the  continent  of  Australia  to  l>elong  more  properly 
to  America  than  to  Asia.  Tlio  very  few  apparctit  excep- 
tions that  occur  to  this  latter  position  are  in  the  presence  uf 
some  species  of  Phalangers  in  the  long  chain  of  islands 
that  connect  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Asia  with  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Australia;  islands  whic-li  may,  in 
truth,  be  fairly  regarded  as  belonging  partly  to  the  one  and 
partly  to  the  other,  and  the  productions  of  which  might  con- 
sequentlv  be  expected  to  partake  of  the  character  of  both. 

• Mr.(5gilby  subsetjuently  adverts  to  another  PetHmanout 
animal,  the  .lye-dye  of  Madagascar,  constituting  tlie  genus 
CAeiromys ; respecting  the  affinities  of  which  he  speaks 
with  hesitation,  because,  having  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  animal  itself,  he  is  acquainted  with  its 
characters  only  at  second  hand.  He  is,  however,  dispoM^d 
to  regard  it  as  representing  a third  group  among  the  Pedi- 
mana,  to  be  plae^  in  a station  intermediate  between  tho 
Monheys  of  tne  New  World  ami  tho  DidelphitUp.  With  the 
latter  he  would,  in  fact,  be  disposed  to  associate  it,  were  it 
not  clestitutc  of  the  marsupial  character  which  belongs  to 
all  the  other  animals  comprised  in  that  group.  In  some  uf 
tho  Didelphidee,  the  Phalangers  and  Petaurists  especially, 
thcro  is  a marked  approximation  to  that  rodent  form  of 
incisor  teeth  which  obtains  in  Cheiromys,  and  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  especially  attaching  to  it  an 
abnormal  character. 

'Man  is  the  only  other  animal  furnished  with  hands, 
and  however  distinct  ho  may  be  as  regards  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers,  be  must,  zoologically,  be  considered  on 
physical  grounds.  By  bis  structural  characters  he  becomes 
asstKiiated  with  all  those  of  which  mention  has  previously 
been  made  in  Mr.  Ogilby's  communication ; although  he 
unquestionably  constitutes  among  them  a peculiar  group, 
sensibly  exalted  above  the  rest,  as  well  as  above  all  other 
Mammals' 

CHEIROPTERA  • (Zoology),  the  name  of  a natural 
fumdy  or  division  of  mammiferous  animals  ; the  Bats  or 
Flittermiee,  of  the  English  ; FleilemiHuser  of  the  Ger- 
mans ; Vetwriiliones  of  the  Latins  ; Pipistrelli  and  A'y(- 
t<di  of  the  Italians ; Chauve.-sourit  of  the  French ; for  wc 
agree  with  (hose  zoologists  who  are  of  opinion  that  Ca/c'^;r* 
thecua,  which,  taking  its  organization  and  habits  into  con- 
sideration. can  hardly  lie  railed  a bat,  should  be  rather 
referred  to  the  Lemuridat  than  to  this  family,  though  its 

f'laco  among  created  beings  is,  as  yet,  hardly  agreed  on. 
Galkopithbcus.] 

The  animals  then  which  we  consider  to  belong  to  this  wing- 
handed family  are  those  which  would  come  under  the  genus 
Vesjierttlio  of  Linnssiis.  They  all  have  tho  faculty  of  sus- 
tained flight,  and  their  organization  and  habits  point  them 
out  as  a separate  and  well-defined  group,  distinguished  bv  a 
folding  extension  of  the  membranous  akin,  which,  rising 
from  the  sides  of  the  neck,  is  spread  between  tbeir  fure-fcct 
and  their  fingers. 

OROANtZATIOW. 

Skeleton.  The  skull  is  thin,  and  there  is  a marked  dif- 
ference between  that  of  the  so  called  frugivorous  group 
(Pier opus  and  Cejihaloies)  and  the  true  or  insectivorous 
Bats,  Fespertilionidep  ot  Gray,  tho  former  being  much  more 
elongated  than  the  latter.  The  bony  tentorium,  so  itrongly 
developed  in  the  majority  of  the  carnivora,  is  entirely  ab- 
sent ; but  there  is  a considerable  development  of  the  auditory 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Tho  occipital  bone  is  re- 
markably narrow.  The  superior  maxillary  is  very  much 
elongated,  particularly  in  tho  so  called  frugivorous  order, 
a term  which  we  would  change  for  omnivorous,  fur  their 
well  developed  sharp  canines,  and  the  structure  of  some  of 
their  other  teeth,  would  seem  to  be  more  trenchant  than 
fruit-eating  habits  alone  would  require ; and  indeed  Cuvier, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  ' Rugne  Animal,'  says  of  the 
genus  Pleropus,  ' they  live  principally  on  fmit,  of  which 
they  destroy  a great  deal ; but  they  know,  nevertheless, 
how  to  pursue  birda  and  small  quadrupe<ls,'  and  wc  think 
it  highly  probable  that  they  occasionally  prey  on  the  large 
insects  which  are  found  in  the  climates  they  inhabit.  All 
the  family  have  four  great  canine  teeth,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  molars  of  the  fruit-eating 
section  and  of  that  whose  diet  is  confined  entirely  to  insects, 
the  crowns  of  tho  former  being  comparatively  blunt  and 
hollowed  out  or  grooved  lengthwise,  while  those  of  tho  latter 
oro  shorter  and  sharper,  and  beset  with  points.  The  molars 
* * ksB^aad  rv({0;  awiaf. 
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vary  in  number  in  the  difieront  genera,  the  smallest  de-  working  the  mechanism  of  the  wing,  and  wo  acoordingljr 
Telopment  being  three  in  each  jaw.  and  the  largest  five  find  the  strength  thrown  into  the  sternum,  clavielei^  and 
above  and  six  below,  or  vice.  vert^.  Tbc  incisors  set  In  the  scapula.  But  these  same  habits  would  have  rendered  the 
small  and  short  intcrroaxillarf  bones  vary  also  in  the  diflfer*  rotatory  motion  of  the  foro-arm  worse  tliaii  useless,  fur  such 
ent  genera.  Thu  smallest  number  in  the  upper  jaw  U two,  a disposition  would  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  limb  in 
and  the  largest  four ; the  smallest  number  is  also  two  in  the  beating  the  air  willi  the  extended  membrane.  We  ac< 
lower  jaw,  and  the  largest  six.  Tlie  atlas  is  of  roniidorable  oordingly  find  that  this  power  is  absent ; the  ufno,  inde<Kl, 
sire,  but  the  denhUa  is  not  large.  The  greatest  number  of  is  remarkably  small,  and  in  some  the  bone  is  merely  rudi- 
tho  dorsal  vertebra  is  twelve,  tlie  smallest  eleven.  The  mentary,  forming  a muro  flat  proceea,  only  partially  se- 
canal  for  the  spinal  chord  is  largo  in  these  verlcbrm.  The  mrated  from  Uie  radius:  there  is  ng  olsckutQH  (elbow) 
lumbar  vertebra  vary  in  number ; the  smallest  number  is  The  kumntts  is  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  and  the  head 
four,  the  largest  seven.  The  o«sa  cocryj'is  arc  slender  and  of  tho  bone  Urge  and  round.  The  structure  of  the  tm'si  is 
elongated  : their  use  seems  only  to  be  to  assist  (somewhat  peculiar:  first  come  two  bones  next  to  the  radius,  and  on 
like  a spreat)  in  spre^ing  the  intcrfumural  portion  of  the  these  that  bone  rests;  one  of  these  is  very  large,  and 
tnumbranes,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  animal  sails  in  the  tho  other  very  small  »the  second  series  consists  of  the  usual 
uir ; their  sm  illust  number  is  six,  and  their  largest  twelve ; four  bones ; but  it  is  in  the  bones  of  the  meiaearpus  and  of 
for  in  the  tnajurity  the  tail  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  the  fingers  that  the  adaptation  of  the  osseous  pnrts  of  the 
membrane,  while  in  some  it  protrudes  be)ond  it.  and  in  animal  to  its  necessities  is,  perhaps,  most  strongly  shown, 
others  it  does  not  reach  more  than  half  woy.  In  Pteropus  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb. 
Ihure  is  no  trace  of  these  iKtnes.  are  greatly  elongated,  and  run  outwards  and  downwards  to 

The  ribs  nrc  remarkably  lung,  except  the  first  pair,  which  the  wge  of  the  wing-membrane,  something  after  the  fashion 
is  very  short,  and  remarkably  broad,  especially  in  the  car-  of  tho  whalebones  that  assist  in  spreading  an  umbrella, 
lihigc,  wliitdi  is  ossified;  and  the  slernum  is  highly  de-  The  first  finger  is  Uie  shortest,  and  extends  to  the  upper 
voloped,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  exigencies  of  the  angle  of  the  outer  etlge  of  the  membrane;  the  second  is 
animal.  The  anterior  portion  is  expanded  laterally  into  generally  the  longest,  and  the  third  and  fourth  nearly  of  a 
whut  is  temu’il  the  manubrium,  which  seems  to  be  largest  length ; the  three  last  descend  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
in  the  Ilo(se-sh»e  Bat  (Rhinolophus),  forming  a suitable  membrane.  The  pelvis  is  straight  and  lengthened,  and 
point  of  attachroout  fur  the  strong,  long,  arched  clavicles,  rather  wider  below  than  it  is  al)ove,  tho  ilia  l>eing  very 
which  are  articulated  both  to  the  sternum  and  scapula;  narrow  and  elongated.  The  ossaischii  approach  even  to 
the  latter  is  very  large  and  elongated,  and  the  lower  surface  the  contact  of  their  tuberosities,  and  in  some  examples  touch 
U very  concave.  T^  fossa  for  the  strong  muscles,  both  the  ossa  coecy^gis.  The  ossa  pubis,  in  some  species,  recede 
above  and  below  tho  spine  of  this  bone,  ore  deeply  marked,  from  oach  other,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled  by  a 
Tlie  habits  of  the  animal  re<iuired  an  ample  dovelopiuent  of  ligament;  and  in  others  these  bones  touch  each  other  in 
thesu  parts  to  give  tho  shoulder  the  rciiuircd  solidity  for  the  male,  and  are  separated  m tho  female.  The  raerwm 
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and  ilia  are  anchylosed  early  in  life.  Tho  lower  extremities 
do  not  offbr  any  very  striking  differences  from  those  of  other 
mamroifors,  excepting  that  the  thighs  being  directed  out- 
wards, the  bones  of  the  leg  are  partially  turned  round  a.s  it 
w'ero  (the  fibula  appearing  at  the  imtur  side  of  tho  tibia, 
ami  a little  posterior  to  that  bone),  and  that  there  is  a sin- 
gularity about  tho  heel.  An  elongated  delicate  bony 
process  is  given  off  from  the  back  part  of  the  f»ot,  i.s  in- 
closed in  the  margin  of  the  interfetuoral  membrane,  and 
proceeds  aliout  half  way  to  tho  tail.  Cuvier  thought  this 
a portimi  of  the  os  c(dds ; Daubenton,  tbst  it  was  a distinct 
bone ; and  Meckel,  that  it  is  only  a development  of  the  tu- 
benisity  of  the  bone,  disunited  from  iU  body.  Mr.  Daniell. 
on  the  llth  November,  1834,  exhibited  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of , London  skeletons  of  the  male  and  female  Pipis-- 
trelU  and  Noctuls  Bats,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  a 


peculiarity  in  the  female,  connected,  ns  he  conceives,  with 
tho  mode  of  parturition,  described  under  the  head  of 
‘ Habits . This  peculiarity  consists  of  a prolongation  of  the 
os  raids  along  the  margin  of  the  membrane,  extended 
between  the  hinder  extremities  and  the  tail,  of  much  greater 
length  and  strength  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  By 
means  of  this  process,  Mr.  Daniell  believes  the  female  to  be 
capable  of  giving  greater  tension  to  the  pouch  formed  of 
that  membrane  for  the  reception  of  tho  young  in  the  act  of 
parturition. 

Digestive  Organs.  Besiclea  the  difference  of  the  molar 
teeth  in  the  fruit-eating  (or  omnivorous)  and  the  insectivo- 
rous Bats,  already  alluded  to,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
present  a rcznarkaule  corresponding  variance.  The  stomach 
of  the  former  is  very  complicated,  and  the  intestines  very 
long : in  Pteropus,  for  example,  they  are  seven  times  as  long 
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OS  the  hotly.  In  the  latter  the  slonach  la  very  aimplc,  and 
merely  divided  into  the  cardiac  and  py tone  portions,  and  the 
intestines  are  not  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  l»ody. 
These  difleronces,  together  with  that  of  the  greater  or  less 
development  of  the  tail,  which  is  powerful,  generally  speak> 
ing,  in  the  true  insectivorous  bats,  and  either  absent,  rudi- 
uientary,  or  comparatively  inefficient  in  the  fruit-eaters, 
which  last  do  not  require  to  turn  so  rapidly  as  the  desultory 
flight  of  the  prey  of  the  former  makes  it  necessar)'  for  them 
to  do,  form,  it  is  true,  a marked  distinction  between  the  two 
groups ; but  we  are,  notwitlistanding,  of  opinion  that  very 
few  Bats  conflne  themselves  entirely  to  a vegetable  diet. 
Nervous  Sys/em  and  Sunset.  T<uie. — This  sense  is 

frobsbiy  well  developed.  In  Pteropua  the  surface  is  rough. 

n PhijUosttjma  there  U a peculiar  structure,  the  tongue 
being  suctorial  by  the  aid  of  several  wart-like  elevations, 
capable  of  forming  a disk  for  extracting  the  juices  of  fruits  | 
or  the  blood  of  animals  through  the  operation  of  muscular 
flbres  acting  on  these  wart*liko  elevations  by  a tendon  trans- 
mitted to  each.  Smell,  most  probably  acute,  especially  in 
the  RhinolophiTur.  Sight  and  Hearing. — The  eye  is  di- 
minutive in  the  Insectivorous  Bats,  and  of  fair  proportion 
in  the  other  section ; but  this  is  compensated  for  in  the 
former  by  the  extraordinarv  development  of  the  external 
and  part  of  the  internal  auaitory  apparatuat  while  that  of 
the  latter  offers  nothing  remarkable.  The  external  ear  of 
the  British  long-eared  bat  (TYcro/ui  auritua)  almost  equals 
the  body  in  length.  ToucA.— This,  or  a sense  analogous  to 
it,  must  be  highly  developed.  Spallanzani — we  cannot 

compliment  him  on  his  humanity— extracted  the  eyes  of 
bats  and  covered  the  empty  sockets  with  leather;  yet,  in 
this  condition,  they  flew  round  his  room,  avoiding  the  sides, 
never  striking  against  anything,  and  flying  out  of  the  door 
without  touching  the  door-case.  In  living  through  a sewer 
which  made  a right  angle,  they  turned  at  the  proper  point, 
though  at  a distance  of  two  feet  from  the  walls.  They  Ibund 
their  resting-plaee  on  a comice,  and  flew  through  thrcails, 
suspended  perpendicularly  from  the  ceiling,  without  touch- 
ing them,  though  scarcely  farther  apart  than  would  admit 
their  extended  wings ; and  they  avoided  all  obstacles  with 
equal  facility  when  the  whole  head  was  covered  with  var- 
nish. But,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Carlisle,  the 
British  long-eared  bat  was  entirely  at  a loss  if,  when  blinded, 
its  ears  were  stopped,*  for  in  that  condition  the  blinded 
bats  struck  against  tlie  sides  of  the  room,  and  seemed  to  bo 
quite  unaware  of  their  situation.  The  following  additional 
note  to  the  English  translation  of  Blumenbacb,  however, 
corroborates  Spallanzani.  ‘ Bats  have  been  supposed  to 
possess  a 'peculiar  power  of  perceiving  external  objects, 
without  coming  actually  into  contact  with  them.  In  their 
rapid  and  irregular  flight,  amidst  various  surrounding  bo- 
dies, they  never  fly  against  them ; yet  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  senses  of  hearing,  soeing,  or  smelling,  serve  them  on 
these  occasions,  for  they  avoid  any  obslades  with  equal 
certainly  wlicn  the  ear,  eye,  and  nose,  arc  closed.  Hcnco 
naturalists  have  ascribed  a sixth  sense  to  these  animals ; it 
is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  touch.  The  nerves  of  the 
wing  arc  large  and  numerous,  and  distributed  in  a minute 
plexus  between  the  integuments.  The  impulse  of  the  air 
against  this  part  may  probably  be  so  modtfled  by  the  objects 
near  which  the  animal  passes,  as  to  indicato  their  situation 
and  nature.'  Cuvier,  in  his  Lepona  (TAnatomie  Compar/e, 
had,  in  a great  measure,  solved  the  mystery  by  observing, 
AS  is  remarked  in  the  note  just  quoted,  that  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  flying  membrane,  on  noth  sides,  is  endowed  with 
extraordinary  sensibility,  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
continuously  expanded  organ  of  touch.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
peculiarity  connected  with  the  integument  of  the  bats,  for, 
m the  genus  Muc/eria  there  exists  a power  of  inflation  to 
such  a degree,  that  when  the  faculty  is  excited  the  animal 
luoks.  according  to  Gooffroy,  like  a little  balloon  lilted  with 
wings,  a head  and  feet.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  the  part 
inflated,  and  ss  the  skin  adheres  to  the  body  at  particular 
points  only,  the  connexion  being  by  means  of  loose  cellular 
membrane,  spaces  are  left  which  can  be  filled  with  air  at 
the  will  of  the  Hycteria,  lluough  the  cheek  pouches,  which 
are  perfurated  at  the  bottom  so  os  to  communicate  with  those 
spares.  When  the  Nycteria  wishes  to  inflate  its  skin,  it 
draws  in  its  breath,  closes  its  nostrils,  and  transmits  the  air 
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through  the  perforations  of  the  cheek  pouches  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous spaces,  and  the  air  is  prevented  from  returning 
by  the  action  of  a sp'hincter,  which  closes  those  openings, 
and  by  valves  of  considerable  size  on  the  neck  and  back. 

Reprodurtion.—The  male  organs  nearly  approach  those 
of  the  quadrumana  and  man  in  many  respects.  The  prin- 
cipal organ  is  pendulous,  but  it  is  furnished  with  a small 
bone.  The  testicles  are  situated  in  the  abdomen,  excepting 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  descend  and  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  vent,  and  the  epididymis  lies  Whiiid 
them  on  either  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  Tlicre  are 
reticular  aeminalea,  a proatate  gland,  and  Cottpefa 
ghmda. 

There  is  no  great  peculiarity  in  the  female  organs.  The  two 
teats  are  placetl  on  the  breast  ss  in  man  and  in  the  quadru- 
mana. for  those  so-called  teats,  discovered  in  the  groin 
of  the  Rhinolophi  by  Montagu  and  Gooffroy,  Kuhl  cuuld 
discover  no  trace  of  mammary  glands  in  them. 

GeographiccU  Diatribuiion.^The  cheiroptera  are  widely 
spread  over  the  globe.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
and  New  World  and  in  New  Holland.  A tolerably  tem- 
perate climate  seems  necessary  for  them,  and  the  greatest 
development  of  the  form  takes  places  in  warm  countries. 
Dr.  Richardson  {Fauna  Boreali-Americana)  notices  two 
species,  VeaMrtilio  pruinoaua  (Say)  caught  at  Cumberland 
House,  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  laU  54,  and  Veapertilio  au- 
btdatua  (Say)  which  the  Dr.  observes  is  the  most  common 
species  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  Uie 
upper  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peace  rivers. 

Habita. — Generally  s|)caking  they  remain  in  concealment 
during  the  day  in  caverns,  ruinous  buildings,  hollow  trees, 
and  such  hiding  places,  and  flit  forth  at  twilight  or 
sunset  to  take  tWir  prey.  White,  in  his  ' Selbornc,'  thus 
descrilvcs  the  mode  of  feeding  of  a tamo  bat : * It  would  take 
flies  out  of  a person's  hand;  if  you  gave  it  anything  to  eat 
it  brought  its  wings  round  before  the  mouth,  hovering  and 
hiding  its  head,  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  prey  when  thoy 
feed.  The  adroitness  it  showed  in  shearing  off  the  wings  of 
flies,  which  were  always  rejected,  was  worthy  of  observatiou 
and  pleased  me  much.  Insects  seemed  to  be  roost  accept- 
able. though  it  did  not  refuse  raw  fle»h  when  offered;  so 
that  tho  notion  that  bats  go  down  chimneys  nud  gnaw  men's 
bacon,  seems  no  imprabable  story.  While  1 amuscil  my- 
self with  this  wonderful  quadruped  I saw  it  several  times 
confute  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  bats,  when  down  on  a flat 
surface,  cannot  got  on  tlio  wing  again,  by  rising  with  great 
ease  from  the  floor.  It  ran,  I observed,  with  more  dispatch 
than  I was  aware  of,  but  in  a most  ridiculous  and  grote*quo 
manner.'  The  largo-eared  bats,  collected  by  Carlise,  re- 
fused, occonling  to  Shnw,  every  species  of  food  for  four  days, 
as  did  A large  nuiubur  which  were  afterwards  caught  and 
preserved  in  a dork  box,  for  above  a week.  During  the 
day-time  they  were  extremely  desirous  of  retlremeut  and 
darkness ; and,  while  conQned  to  the  box,  never  moved  or 
endcavourc<l  to  get  out  the  whole  day ; and  when  spread  on 
tho  carjiet  they  commonly  reelcMl  some  minutes,  and  then, 
beginning  to  look  about,  crawled  slowly  to  a dark  corner  or 
crovico.  At  sunset  tho  scene  was  quite  changed  : every 
one  then  endeavoured  to  scratch  its  way  out  of  the  box  ; n 
continual  chirping  was  kept  up,  and  no  sooner  was  the  lid 
of  their  prison  opened  than  each  was  active  to  escape ; 
cither  flying  away  immediately,  or  running  nimbly  to  a con- 
venient place  for  taking  wing.  When  these  bats  were  first 
collected,  several  of  the  females  nad  young  ones  clinging  to 
their  breasts  in  tho  art  of  sucking.  One  of  them  flew  with 
perfect  ease,  though  two  little  ones  were  thus  attached  to 
her,  which  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  the  parent.  All  tho 
young  were  devoid  of  down,  and  of  a black  colour.  But  one 
of  tho  most  interesting  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  habits 
of  theso  animals  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  George  Daniell  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  on 
the  lUh  November,  1834,  and  we  accordingly  give  it  from 
the  ‘ Proceedings’  of  that  society.  Tho  bat.s  consisted  of 
two  species,  the  Pipiatrelle  {Vexpertilio  Pipistrcllus  of 
Geoffroy)  and  tho  Hoctule{VcgperOlio  SoctuUtoiScXwchcr). 
Mr.  Daniell  stated  that  in  July,  1833,  he  received  five  spe- 
cimens, all  pregnant  females,  from  Elvetham  in  Hampshire. 
Many  more  were  congregated  together  with  them  in  the 
ruins  of  the  barn  in  which  they  were  taken,  hut  all  the  rest 
escaped.  Thoy  had  been  kept  in  a tin  powder  canister  for 
several  days,  and  on  being  turned  louse  into  a common 
packing  case,  with  a few  strips  of  deal  nailed  over  it  to  form 
a cage,  they  exhibited  much  activity,  progressing  rapidly 
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along  the  bottom  of  the  box,  aaconding  hy  the  bars  to  the 
top,  and  then  throwing  themselves  off  as  if  endeavouring  to 
fly.  They  ate  flies  a ben  offered  to  them,  seizing  them  with 
the  greatest  eaL'erness,  and  devouring  them  greedily,  all  of 
them  congregating  logetlier  at  the  end  of  the  box  at  which 
thev  were  fed,  and  crawling  over,  snapping  at,  anil  biting 
each  other,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a grating  kind  of 
squeak.  Cooked  meat  was  next  presented  to  them,  and  re- 
jected ; but  raw  beef  was  eaten  by  tliem  with  uvidiiv,  and 
with  an  evident  preference  fur  such  pieces  as  ha<(  been 
moistened  with  water.  This  answered  a double  purpose  ; 
the  weather  being  warm  numbers  of  the  hluo-boUlo  flics 
(mutra  vomitoria  of  Linnteus)  were  attracted  to  the  meat ; 
and  on  approaching  within  range  of  the  bats'  wings  wore 
struck  down  by  their  acliim.  the  animal  itself  falling  at  the 
same  moment  with  all  its  membranes  expanded,  and  cower* 
ing  over  tho  prostrate  fly,  with  its  head  tliruat  under  in 
order  to  secure  its  prey.  When  the  head  was  again  drawn 
forth  the  membranes  were  iinmediately  closed,  and  the  tly 
wos  observed  (o  be  almost  invariably  taken  by  tho  head. 
Mastication  appeared  to  be  a laboured  operation,  consisting 
of  a succession  of  eager  bites  and  snaps,  and  the  sucking 
process  (if  it  may  bo  so  termed),  by  which  the  insect  was 
drawn  into  the  mouth,  being  much  assisted  by  the  looseness 
of  the  tips.  Several  minutes  were  employed  in  devouring 
a Ian;e  liy.  In  the  first  instance  the  flics  were  eaten  entire, 
but  Mr.  Daniell  afterwards  ubserve<l  detached  wings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  These,  however,  he  never  saw  rejected, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  generally  swal- 
lowed. A slice  of  beef  attached  to  the  side  of  tho  liox  was 
foiiiid  not  only  to  save  Iruuhle  in  fceiUng,  but  also  by  at* 
trading  the  flics  to  afford  good  sport  in  observing  the  ani- 
mals obtain  their  food.  Their  olfactory  nerves  appear  to 
bo  very  acutely  sensible.  When  hanging  hv  their  posterior 
e.xtromities,  and  attached  to  one  of  tho  bars  in  front  of  the 
cage,  a small  piece  of  beef  placed  nt  a little  distance  from 
their  noses  would  remain  unnoticed ; but  when  a fly  was 
placed  in  the  same  situation  they  would  instantly  begin 
snapping  after  it.  The  beef  they  would  eat  when  hungry ; 
but  tiicv  never  refused  a fly.  In  the  day-time  they  some* 
times  ciustcred  together  in  a corner;  hut  towards  evening 
they  became  very  lively,  and  g ivo  rapid  utterance  to  their 
harsh  grating  notes.  One  of  them  died  on  tho  fifih  day 
after  they  came  into  Mr.  DanteU’s  possession  : two  on  the 
fourtetmth  ; the  fourth  survived  until  the  eighteenth  ; and 
the  fifth  until  the  nineteenth  day.  Each  was  found  to  con- 
tain a single  /ielft4. 

On  tho  16th  May.  1834.  Mr.Daniell  procured  from  Hert- 
fordshire five  biwrinietis  of  Vetperlilio  noctuh,  four  females 
nnd  one  male.  'The  latter  was  exceedingly  restless  and  savage, 
biting  the  females,  and  breaking  his  teeth  against  the  wires 
of  the  cage,  in  his  attempts  to  escape  from  his  place  of  cun- 
finument.  He  rejected  KkkI  and  died  on  the  ISth.  Up  to 
this  time  the  remaining  four  continued  sulky  ; but  towards 
evening  they  ate  a few  small  pieces  of  raw  beef,  in  prefer- 
ence to  flies,  beetles,  or  gentles,  all  of  which  were  offered  to 
them  ; only  one  of  them,  however,  fed  kindly.  On  the  20ih 
one  died,  and  on  the  22nd  two  others,  each  of  which  was 
found  to  be  pregnant  with  a single /m/as.  Tho  survivor 
was  tried  with  a variety  of  food,  anil,  evincing  a decided 
preference  for  tho  hearts,  livers,  &c.,  of  fowls,  was  fed  con- 
stantly upon  tliom  for  a month.  In  the  course  of  this  time 
largo  flics  were  frequently  offered  to  her,  but  they  were 
always  njected,  although  one  or  two  Mny  rhafers,  Mfh- 
lontha  vnlgarit,  were  partially  eaten.  In  taking  the  food 
tlio  wings  were  not  thrown  forward  as  in  tho  Pipistreile, 
and  the  food  was  seized  with  an  action  simtiar  to  that  of  a 
dog.  The  water  that  drained  from  tho  food  was  lapped, 
but  the  head  was  not  raised  in  drinking,  as  Mr.  Daniell  nod 
oliservcd  it  to  be  in  the  Pipistrelle.  The  animal  took  cunsi- 
derablo  pains  in  cleaning  herself,  using  the  posterior  extre- 
mities as  a comb,  parting  the  hair  on  either  side  from  head 
to  tail,  and  forming  a straight  lino  along  tho  middle  of  the 
back.  The  membrane  of  the  wings  was  cleaned  by  forcing 
the  nose  through  the  folds  and  thereby  expanding  them. 
Up  to  the  20th  Juno  the  animal  fed  freely,  and  at  times 
voraciously,  remaining  during  tho  day  suspended  hy  the 
posterior  extremities  at  the  top  of  the  cage,  and  coming  down 
m the  evening  to  its  food:  the  quantity  eaten  sometimes 
c.\rt>eded  half  an  ounce,  although  Uic  weight  of  the  animal 
itself  was  not  more  than  ten  drachms.  On  the  23rd  Mr. 
Daniell,  observing  her  to  be  very  restless,  was  induce<l  to 
watch  her  proceedings.  Tho  uneasiness  was  continued  for 


upwards  of  an  hour,  tho  animal  remaining  all  this  time  in 
her  usual  attitude  suspended  by  the  posterior  extremities  ; 
on  a sudden  she  reversed  her  position,  and  attached  herself 
by  her  anterior  limbs  to  a cross  wire  of  the  cage,  stretching 
her  hind  legs  to  their  utmost  extent,  curving  the  tail  up- 
wards, and  expanding  the  iuterfemoral  membrane  so  as  to 
form  a perfect  nest'like  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  young. 
In  a few  moments  tbe  snout  of  the  young  one  made  its  ap- 
pearance. and  in  about  five  minutes  the  whole  of  its  head 
was  protruded.  The  female  then  struggled  considerably 
until  the  extremities  of  the  radii  had  passed,  after  which  the 
young  one  by  means  of  a lateral  motion  of  its  fore  limbs  re- 
lieved itself.  It  was  bum  on  iu  back,  perfectly  destitute  of 
hair,  and  blind ; and  was  attached  by  an  umbilical  cord  of 
about  two  inches  in  length.  The  female  then  lickoil  it 
clean,  turning  it  over  in  its  nest,  and  afterwards  resuming 
her  usual  position,  and  placing  the  young  in  the  membrane 
of  her  wing,  pruceeiletl  to  gnaw  off  the  umbilical  cord  and 
eat  the  piitrenta.  Sbe  next  cleaned  herself,  and  wrappefl 
up  the  young  so  closely  as  to  prcvciitanv  observation  of  tlio 
pmcess  of  suckling.  I'lie  time  occupied  in  tho  birth  w as 
seventeen  minutes.  At  the  time  of  its  birth  tho  young  w as 
larger  than  a new-born  mouse,  und  its  hind  legs  and  claws 
were  remarkably  strong  and  seriiccable,  enabling  it  not 
only  to  cling  to  it.s  dam,  but  alno  to  the  deal  sides  of  tlio 
cage.  On  the  24th  the  animal  took  her  food  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  appeared  very  careful  of  her  young,  shifting  it  oc- 
casionally from  side  to  side  to  suckle  it.  and  folding  it  in 
tho  membranes  of  the  tail  and  wings.  On  these  occasions 
her  usual  position  was  reversed.  In  the  evening  she  was 
found  dead,  but  the  young  was  still  alive,  and  ailachcd  to 
the  nipple,  from  which  it  was  with  some  difficulty  removal. 
It  look  milk  from  a sponge,  was  kept  carefully  wrapped  up 
in  flannel,  and  siinived  eight  days,  nt  tho  end  of  which  pe- 
riod iu  eyes  were  not  opened,  and  it  had  acquired  verylitllo 
hair.  From  the^c  observations  it  is  evident  that  the  periiMl 
of  gestation  in  the  *Voc/«/e  exceeds  thirty-eight  days.  Wo 
have  only  to  add  to  this  interesting  account  that  tho  Cheir- 
opifra  hybemale. 

SYSTRUATIC  ARRANGEME.TT. 

Among  the  nniicnU  .\riKtatlo  says  but  little  about  the  hat, 
and  Phny  is  conside-ed  to  have  placed  it  among  tho  binls, 
none  of  which,  ho  observes,  with  the  exception  of  the  bat, 
have  teeth.  ( Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xi.,  c.  xxxvii.)  Again  (lib.  x., 
c.  Ixi.),  he  notice*  it  os  the  only  winged  animal  that  suckles 
its  young,  and  obsenos  on  its  ornbrucing  its  two  little  ones 
and  flying  about  with  them*.  In  this  arrangement  he  was 
followed  by  the  older  of  the  more  modem  naturalists  ; Bel>>ii, 
Gesner,  and  Aldrovatidus.  for  instance.  The  former,  after 
expressing  some  doubt,  places  it  at  the  end  of  tlic  night 
birds,  in  his  Uisinire  de  la  Nature  des  Oyseauz  155.'5), 
and  it  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  small  4to  (1567>, 
with  the  fuilowing  quatrain  : 

' l.a  S«Miiu  CliAUtrc  mI  ub  oUmu  do  oaJet, 

(jui  D<*  pomi.  atilt  priiu  uufanle, 

Isict  in  l^llnt 
Ka  ^Ut  corpi  grauUe  v«Mii  raluiU’ 

The  bat.  (bird  of  darkness),  was  one  of  tne  un- 

clean aiiinials  of  the  Hebrews  (Deut.  xiv*.  18),  whero  it  is 
placed  among  the  forbidden  birds. 

Under  the  title  ‘ Vespenilio,*  the  fourth  and  last  genus  of 
his  first  order,  JVima/M,  IJnnrous  arranged  all  the  Cheiro- 
ptera known  to  him,  and  the  number  of  species  recorded  in 
tho  twelffh  eflilion  of  the  Systema  Nalune  amounts  only  to 
six.  In  the  thirteenth  edition  (Gmelin's)  the  number  of 
species  given  amounU  to  twenty-three.  This  edition  was 
printeil  in  1 789,  and  few  families  afford  stronger  evidence  of 
the  great  influx  of  the  new  species  within  the  last  five  and 
forty  years  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  Cheiroptera 
which  have  been  described  within  that  period.  Of  English 
baU  alone  Jenyns  enumerates  sixteen  species,  and  the  ge- 
neral numbers  have  been  increased  more  than  six-fold. 
Cuvier  made  the  CA«roi;/fra  tho  first  family  of  his  third 
order  of  Mammifers,  pWing  them  next  to  tho  Lemuri- 
(Ue,  which  dose  his  second  order,  Quadrumana^  Jenyns, 
in  his  ‘Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Animals,'  places  them 
under  the  order  Primates,  which  he  mokes  tho  second  in  his 
arrangement  of  British  Mammalia,  the  Ferte  being  the  first, 

• In  tlir  jnde*  l«  th*  Loy<V-n  r.»tlon  ( ftillt*,  IW8\  the  «pT«-wifHi  wH  i* 

' VMprrtilio  »i>ln  aviojd  l«tr  oulliU’  t*‘«l  ' »-«iItwT>iia’  U ihp  «if)j»-.<*iun  id  ll*o 
l«sl-boUi  In  book  z..  »nd  book  Mi.  Tl»<^  book  W|I)h  * S«quiCur  nsinm 

nvlun,'  ind  tb«  bat  it  placed  (e.  UL).  at  tbe  end  of  Iheetiaptrrt  on  birtlt  i li>« 
rvft  of  llta  Iwok  being  occupied  vilb  general  loologlcnl  obtm'auont. 
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nnd  they  como  Imincdiatcly  »(^er  the  s]irews.  and  thahcilga* 

hoif. 

D'Axam,  IlUj^cr,  GoolTroy  St  Hilaire,  Desmarest.  the 
Cuviers,  lesson,  ncohatcin,  Kuhl,  Lcisicr.  Nattcrer,  Tern- 
minck,  Kiippel,  and  Spix.  are  among  the  mo^t  di»linguUhed 
foreiiin  writers  nn  this  (amily;  and  Pennant,  Montagu, 
Sowerliy,  Gmy,  Hor>field,  and  Bell,  among  those  of  our  own 
country.  Zoologists  seona  generally  to  have  oCTecd  that  the 
tctih  should  he  made  the  gre.il  ground-work  orclassificaliun 
in  this  ns  in  other  mammiferous  families.  Tcmminck.  how* 
ever,  in  his  sixth  Monnsrajihie  de  dfawma/o/j'tV,  shows  that 
the  genus  of  llligcr  is  synonymous  with  the  Molns- 

SHU  of  M.  Creoffroy  St.  Ildairc,  and  also  with  Syclinomus. 
('beirnmelfis  Virnitafus  of  Horsfield  is  also  legarded  by 
Temminck  as  a Dysitpe^.  To  establish  the  idetdily  of  Mo- 
/o»r«*  and  Syriinoinus  with  Dysoj)es,  the  distinction  *of 
which  rested  only  on  the  number  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  ilio 
jaw,  Temminck  shows  that  the  character  of  these  teeth 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  that  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  uliH>  very  in  number,  the  dentary  formula, 
with  regard  to  the  incisors,  being  cither  |.  ],  and  even  ]. 
Tl)e  lower  incisors  arc  displaced  gradually  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  baso  of  the  canine  teeth,  and  the  pn^ecting  la- 
teral points  eventually  perform  the  office  of  incisors,  being 
np])osed  while  in  action  on  food  to  the  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw,  which  arc  worn  away  by  them.  Tho  author  of  the  re- 
view* on  Temminck ’s  sixth  monograph*,  where  the  latter 
describes  the  facts  as  they  were  observed  by  him  in  seven 
of  the  eleven  species,  thus  proceeds  : 'In  order  to  show  tho 
mode  of  proof  adopted  by  htm,  we  follow  biro  through  one 
of  the  instnnce.s  wiiich  ho  has  adduced,  that  of  tho  Dysopes 
nnsutu^,  describeil  by  M.  Isidore  GeolFroy  St.  Hilaire  os  the 
Kyctinomut  Brtisilii'iisis.  In  one  young  individual  of  this 
species  there  existed  in  tho  lower  jaw  six  incUors ; in  ono> 
tlier  Qve,  three  being  on  ono  side  and  two  on  tho  other;  in 
a thirtl  four  only ; and  in  tho  upper  jaw  of  this  spocimen, 
three  incisors,  with  the  alveolus,  partly  closed,  of  a fourth; 
in  about  thirteen  other  specimens,  the  numlwr  of  incisors  in 
the  lower  jaw  was  four;  nnd  in  two  full-grown  individuals 
there  were  only  two.  The  entire  absence  of  even  these  has 
been  found  in  Dysopes  obscurus.  Another  observation  will 
carr^'  almost  boyona  the  possibility  of  doubt  tho  proof  of 
the  identity  of  Nyciinomm  with  Molossus.  The  type  of 
tho  former  genus,  Nyclinomus  ^Igyptiacus,  Geofi..  pos- 
sesses in  its  early  ago  the  four  incisor  teeth,  wliich  have 
been  made  to  characterize  tho  group,  but  losos  two  of  them, 
when  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  and  thus  becomes  an  undis- 
puted Molosaus,  On  tho  im)>orlancc  of  theso  remarks  we 
need  not  observe.  The  anomalies  which  exist  in  the  den- 
tary system  of  the  Cheirojjtera  have  long  bcon  a stumbling 
block  to  zoologists,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  a con- 
tinued and  extensive  series  of  minute  examinations,  simitar 
to  those  to  which  M.  Temminck  has  subjected  them.  They 
afford  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  that  a sys- 
tem founded  on  any  one  set  of  organs,  however  important, 
must  become  in  some  of  its  parts  deficiont  and  inadequate; 
it  must  degenerate  into  a mere  artidcial  method,  the  natural 
ono  being  attainable  only  by  a well-directed  study  of  the 
whole  organization.  Having  drawn  tbe  attention  of  the 
reader  to  these  observations,  we  proceed  to  a classification 
of  tho  family,  taken,  in  great  measure,  from  the  French 
authors,  and  adopted  by  Desmarest  and  Lesson.  Galeopi- 
thecus,  which  is  tho  type  of  the  flrst  tribe  of  Cheiropttra, 
acronling  to  Lesson,  we  have  removed,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  other  zoologists,  from  this  family ; and  though 
tbe  yenpertUionidte  may  be  divided  into  two  natural  sec- 
tions, (he  insectivorous  bats  and  the  fniit-eatcrs,  vie  have,  in 
consideration  of  the  gradual  shades  of  form  when  the  nume- 
rous species  are  brought  under  observation,  followed  M. 
).v$son*s  arrangement,  with  the  exc.cption  above  alluded  to. 

VS8PERTIL10NID,e. 

$ 1.  Istiophori,  Spix. 

Bats  having  a membrane  in  form  of  a leaf  upon  tbe  nose. 
Molar  teeth  with  sharp  tubercles. 

1.  Sub-family,  I^ylhstomatina. 

Nosc-lcaf  simple,  solitary*  or  unequal,  tlio  forefinger  com- 
posed of  tw  o joints. 

Genera,  rhyllostoma.  Geoff. 

Four  incisors  above  and  tho  same  number  below.  Canine 
teeth  very  strong.  Nose  supporting  two  nasal  crests,  one 
leaf-like,  the  other  like  a horvosboe.  Ears  large.  Internal 

* Zog).  Journ^ToL  lU.  p.  459. 


preiUon  dentelated.  Tongue  bristled  with  papillft.  Tail  vari- 
able jo  length,  sometimes  nunc.  Dentary  formula:  Indsora 

^ canines  7,  molars*^ — 7 = 32. 

4 I — 1 5 — 0 

a.  Tail  shorter  than  the  interfemoral  membrane. 
Example.  Phylhstoma  crenuUttum.  Tbe  borders  of  tl» 
nasal  leaf  are  dentelated,  the  end  of  the  tail  free.  Locality 
unknown. 


[ PhyUoilmnA  ercaul«tusi.J 

b.  No  tail. 

Example.  PhyUostoma  perspiaiiatum,  Geoff*.  Vesper 
tilio  penpieillatus,  Linn. 


(rityUcMtania  pcnpiciUiitunuj 
Vampirus,  04*011.  and  F.  Cuvier. 

The  same  character  ns  in  the  Phyil‘>\ioinalat  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  dental  formula,  which  is  as  foUuus : incisors 


tT**'*U*  “irYnini-itu*  Spwipnn.J 

Example.  J'ampirus  upMrum.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Vampire  Bat  of  which  so  many  bf’o  iibirsly  stories  have 
been  told  ; the  Pbi/doi/orna  sj^ctrum  of  some  authors, 
yampirus  sangitnuga  of  olliers.  the  AmJha-suaru  of 
Piso,  and  the  P'esperlilio  of  Linnwuv.  The  nose- 

leaf  U entire,  higher  than  it  is  wirle,  altiiough  it  becomes 
M*idened  at  the  base.  The  following  is  Piso's  account  of  its 
habits.  * They  seek  out  every  kind  of  niiimol  and  suck 
their  blood.  But  in  Marauhan  (Maranham)  there  is  a cer- 
tain kind  of  bats  which  approach  by  night  the  naked  feet  of 
men,  and  wound  them  with  their  nj»/rum,  for  the  sake  of 
sucking  human  blood.  The  bite  is  so  slight  and  subtle 
that  the  wounded  do  not  feel  it  before  the  hod  covered  with 
blood  gives  token  of  the  «*ound.  So  great  a quantity  of 
blood  Hows  from  the  envoiiomcrl  bite  (bat  it  cm  only  be 
stopped  with  difficulty,  and  the  peril  is  imiiiiiient  unless  a 
cure  by  the  prescribe  remedies  be  effected.  The  inha- 
bitants first  wash  these  wounds  witli  hot  sea-water,  and 
afUrwards  apply  hot  ashes,  or  even  cautery,  if  the  blood  bo 
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not  stopped.*  Captain  Stcdmnn.  who  states  that  he  was 
bitten,  thus  desnibc^  the  operation  : * Kiiowinj;  by  instinct 
that  the  person  they  intend  to  attack  is  in  n sound  slumber, 
they  generally  alight  near  the  feet,  ahere,  while  the  cren* 
ture  continues  fanning  with  its  enormous  wings,  which 
keeps  one  coid,  he  bites  a piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the  great 
toe,  so  very  small  indeed  that  the  head  of  a pin  could  be 
scarcely  received  into  the  wound,  which  is  consequently  nut 
painful ; yet  through  this  oriflcc  he  continues  to  suck  the 
nlood,  until  ho  is  obliged  to  disgorge.  He  then  begins 
again,  and  thus  continues  sucking  and  disgorging  till  he  is 
scarcely  aide  to  fly  ; and  the  sufferer  has  often  l><^n  known 
to  sleep  from  time  into  eternity.  Cattle  they  generally  bite 
in  the  ear.  but  always  in  places  where  the  blood  Hows  spon* 
taneously.  Having  applied  tobacco  ashes  as  the  best 
rem«ly,  and  washed  the  guro  from  mysclfand  my  hammock, 
I observed  several  small  heaps  of  congealed  blood  all  round 
the  place  where  1 hud  lam.  u|>on  the  ground,  on  examining 
which,  the  surgeon  judged  that  I had  lust  at  least  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  during  tlio  night.’  This  is  sufficiently  cir- 
cumstantial. and  the  narrative  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Wood, 
who  cjuoles  the  passap  in  his  Zongrajihy,  and  who  in- 
forms us  * that  it  is  said  to  perform  the  operation  by  inserting 
its  acutealed  tongue  into  the  vein  of  a sleeping  person  with 
so  much  dextenty  as  not  to  be  felt ; at  the  same  time  fan- 
ning the  air  witli  its  large  wings,  and  thus  producing  a 
sensation  so  delightfully  cool  that  the  sleep  is  rendered  still 
mure  profound,  and  the  unfortunate  person  retiuced  almost 
to  death  before  be  awakes.'  And  the  same  auUior  further 
informs  us  that  'there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  thirst 
after  blood  is  not  confined  to  the  bau  of  one  continent,  nor 
to  one  species,  since  at  Java  they  seldom  fail  to  attack  those 
persons  who  lie  with  their  feet  uncovered.’  The  same  sort 
of  stories  are  to  be  found  in  most  books  of  Natural  History 
up  to  a late  period.  Wu^rd's  work  was  published  in  1807, 
and  the  talo’i  are  continued  in  Bowk-k  in  thcetlition  of  IS20. 
Cuvier,  in  the  Inst  edition  of  the  Itr^ne  .Animal  (1829), 
says,  • They  have  accu«.nl  this  species  of  having  caused 
men  and  beasts  to  perish  by  sucking  them,  but  it  contents 
itself  with  making  very  small  wounds  which  may  sometimes 
become  envciKniicd  by  iho  cHniaic.'  Lcs>ou  (\H27),  in 
lus  notice  of  the  genus,  sajs,  ‘ The  sini;le  American  species 
is  celebrated  by  the  fables  with  which  they  have  accom- 
panied its  hUtory.’  Dr.  Ilursfield,  who  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  Javanese  bats,  does  not  say  a word  of  their 
blood-thirsty  propeiisilics.  That  some  of  iho  Phyllostumutu 
»uck  the  blood  of  animals  as  well  as  the  Juices  of  succulent 
fruits,  zoidogists  are  ogrcfl.  and  we  have  above  endeavoured 
to  describe  the  peculiar  apparatus  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished. "Where  the  ‘ aculeated  tonguo  ’ fitted  for  insertion 
* into  tlic  vein  of  a sleeping  person  ’ is  to  lie  found  among 
the  known  bats,  we  aro  ignorant.  The  rough  tongue  of  the 
genus  Pteroput  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
Tor  abrading  the  skin  to  enable  the  animal  to  suck  the  part 
abradc<l.  but  zoologists  are  now  agreed  that  the  supposition 
is  groundless.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  celebratetl 
vampire  siqK'rstilion  and  the  blo-yl-sucking  qtialilios  atlri- 
buti'd  to  the  bat  have  some  connexion  with  each  other. 

Pi^o  describes  the  bodies  of  lus  Bats  {Andira-guacu)  as 
being  us  large  as  European  pigeons. 


(Varapithi  SjH  Cltum.) 

Madalcus,  Leach. 

CharactenzeJ  by  four  incisors  in  each  jaw ; the  two  inter- 
mediate upper  ones  aro  longer  than  the  lateral;  they  ore 
bifid;  the  lower  incisors  are  equal,  simple,  and  pointed. 
Four  molar  tcctli  in  the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower  jaw  on 
each  side.  Two  nasal  leaves.  No  tail.  Lips  furnished 
With  soil  fringed  and  compressed  papilleo.  Tongue  bifid  at 
the  pJiuL 

Example.  Madateu*  LtwUii,  Nasal  loaf  zuddenly 


pointed;  ears  moderate  and  rounded.  Fur  blackish.  In- 
terfcmoml  membrane  notched.  Expansion  IG  inches. 
Locality,  Jamaica. 

Glossoplmga. 

Four  incisors  in  each  jaw*;  canines  moilerately  ^t^ot)g, 
Tongue  very  long,  extensile,  and  ferminatnl  hy  a sort  of 
sucker.  Nose  surmounted  by  a crest  in  form  of  a pike- 
head.  Tail  none,  or  variable  in  length.  Intcrfemoral 
membrane  very  small,  hardlv  any.  Denial  formula ; incisors 

4 . 1-1  . 3-3  . ... 

canines  molars,  = 24.  I-ocalily  entirely  Ame- 
rican. The  extensile  tongue,  says  I.,esson,  enables  the  spe- 
cies to  suck  tbe  blood  of  auimaU. 

Example.  Giotsophof'a  soricina  ofGcofrroy,  Ve^^f'i’rtilin 
soricinut  uf  Fallas  and  Gmclin.  Inlerfomural  membrane 
comparatively  large.  No  tail.  Locality,  Surinam  and 
Cayenne. 

Rhinopoma,  Geoff. 

Two  incisors  in  the  upj>cr  jaw,  fuur  in  ihc  lower.  Nose 
long,  conical,  cut  square  a.<t  it  were  ut  tbe  end.  and  sur- 
mounted with  a small  leaf.  Nostrils  straight,  iransvcrs.d, 
and  uperculatcd.  Ears  large,  earlut  {.tirnilon}  externsil. 
Taillong,  enveloped  at  its  base  in  the  interfemoral  lucm- 
brane,  wliich  is  cut,  as  it  were,  s<iuaro,  and  free  at  the  cx- 

2 ] — I 

iremity.  Dental  formula:  incisors  canines  -j- — • 


4 — 4 

molars  ^ — =r  28.  There  are  two  sjiccies  only,  one  Afri 
can,  the  other  American. 

Example.  Bhinffpoma  micrafdtyUa.  This  is  Bclon's 
Chauve-sourit  d'Egypte.  The  fur  is  «ih-colouretl,  and  tin* 
tail  very  long  and  slender.  It  is  the  snecies  that  aWunds 
in  the  long  and  dreary  galleries  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 

Artibcus,  Ix:ach. 

Four  incisors  in  each  jaw,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are 
bifid,  and  the  lower  ones  truncated.  Two  canines  about 
and  the  same  number  below;  the  upper  ones  have  an  in- 
ternal liordcr  at  their  base.  Four  molars  above  ainl  five 
below  on  each  side.  Two  nasal  leaflets,  one  horizontal,  the 
other  vertical.  No  tail. 


Example.  Arlibeus  Jamaicensis^  the  only  species  known. 
Brown  above,  grevisli  below.  Flying  raombrnnes,  and  cnr» 
brownish.  The  lips  aro  surrounded  with  a regular  series  of 
warts,  and  the  mouth  is  provided  intcrniilly  with  a narrow, 
fimbriated,  cribriform  metnbnuie.  ExpauAion  al>out  one 
foot,  three  inches.  LeniMh  from  the  muzzle  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  interfemoral  membrane,  foui'  inches,  ti-r.  lines. 


Dr.  Horsfield  c.nlls  it  Phyll>i\!oiua  Jnmnicninf>,ani\  s.iys  llial 
in  many  particulnrs  it  ugrei’S  with  Phy^a^tomii 


of  Spix,  though  it  is  clearly  distinguishablu  from  it. 


Monophyllus,  Leach. 

Four  unequal  incisors  in  llio  up|>cr  jaw,  of  which  the  two 
middle  ones  ore  longer  than  the  iatcral,  and  bifid,  m>ne  in 
tho  lower  jaw:  Two  canines  in  each  jaw.  Five  niuhirs 
al^ve  and  »ix  below  on  each  tide.  A »mgle  straiglil  le.d 
upon  the  nose.  Tail  short. 

Example.  MnnofdtijUu*  ni'dmannii.  Bn>»n  nliove. 
greyish  lielow.  Ears  rounded.  Nose-leaf,  which  is  slnrp. 
covered  with  small  white  hairs.  Memlranes  brown.  Lr 
r.ality,  Jamaica. 

2.  Sub-family.  Phimthiphina. 

Nasal  leaf  complicated,  membranous.  Index  wdli  a 
single  phalanx.  Wings  la^g^^ly  devcloiicd.  Females  with 
pectoral  teats  often  accumpauied  by  pubic  warts  biniuhumg 
mamillu;. 


[Hrsdati4  ckiill  »rKlitiKl<i|>)iui  Ultlew.) 

Genera,  Rhinolophus,  Geoff. 

Nose  at  the  bottom  of  a cavity  bordered  by  u wide  crest 
of  a horseshoe  shape,  and  surmounted  by  a leaf.  Ears 
moderate,  lateral,  witfaMi  aneadet  (orailkm).  Tail  long,  cn- 
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tirol)  enveloped  by  lUo  interfemoral  membrane,  which  U 


voJT  much  developed. 


Dental  fcemula:  incisors,  — , ea> 

4 


1—1  6—5 

Dines. moUrs, = 32.  Several  species. 

1-1  6-6 

E\an]ple.  Rhinolophua  no6i7is,  a rare  and  fine  Javanese 
species ; Kibbtck  of  tue  natives,  (Uschbed  by  Dr.  Horsfield. 
who  observes  that  it  belongs  to  the  second  section  of  the 
genus.  The  nasal  opparatus  consists  of  a broad  membrane 
stretching  transversely  across  the  nose  in  form  of  a shelf; 
the  sides  are  bounded  by  several  parallel  folds,  and  infariorly 
it  constitutes  a semicircular  envelope,  which  has  a short,  ob< 
tusely-rounded  point  in  the  roidme.  Colour  above,  pure 
brown ; beneath,  brown  variegated  with  grey.  Fur  re> 
markably  long  and  silky,  and  supplied  with  a most  delicato 
down  at  the  b^,  so  as  to  be  throughout  very  soft  to  the 
touch.  Roily  four  inches  in  length.  Expansion  nineteen 
inches  and  a half. 


[Rhiaolophut  aobilis., 

Megaderraa,  Geoff. 

Eara  very  much  developed,  and  brought  forward  on  the 
head.  Earlet  internal,  wide.  Three  nasal  crests,  one  ver* 
tical,  one  horizontal,  and  one  inferior  of  a horseshoe  shape. 
No  tail.  Interfcmorol  membrane  cut  square.  Dental  for> 
...  0 . 1 — 1 , 4—4 

mula  ; incisors,  — , canines, , molars,  = 26. 

4 1—1  5—5 

Example.  Ifrgatifrma  trifoliutn.  Locality,  Java,  where 
it  is  the  Lf}VO  of  the  natives. 


(«,  IlMdof  Mesul«rm«  TrlfbUami  S,  Sku.lor  UegoidcriBS  Fniii*.! 


Nyctcris,  Geoff. 

A very  deep  longitudinal  tillon  upon  the  chanfrein. 
Nosti'iU  coicicd  by  a cartilaginous  moveable  operculum. 
Ears  large,  united  at  their  base.  Earlet  external.  loter- 
fcmoral  racuihrane  very  large,  comprehending  the  tail,  the 
last  vertebra  of  which  is  terminated  by  a bifurcated  car* 


4 I I 

Ulago.  Dental  formula : incisors,  — , canines,  — , mo* 

^ 6 1—1 


Example.  Nycterif  Geoffroyi,  Fur,  grey*hrown  above ; 
brighter  below.  Ears  very  large.  A well-developed  wart 
placc<l  upon  the  lower  lip,  between  two  bourrelett  having 
the  form  of  a V.  Locality,  the  Thebaid  and  Senegal. 


[Nj^eUm  G«offro7i,  tad  SkaX] 


Taphozous,  Geoff. 

Chanfrein  with  a nllon.  Upper  lip  thick.  Ears  mode 
rate  and  wide  apart.  Tail  fine  towards  its  point,  beyond 
the  interfemorai  membrane,  which  is  large,  prolonged  and 
angular  at  its  external  border.  Dental  formula : incisors, 

canines,  ^ -t  molars,  LuI  = 28.  Several  species. 

4 1 — 1 5 — 5 

Example.  Tophozoui  ^fauriiianu^t.  Fur  chestnut  above, 
ruddy  bdow.  Earlut  terminated  by  a sinuous  border.  Lo* 
cality.  Isle  of  France. 


CTspbotuai  MantitUnos,  mi<l  |>n>ft)c  of  ibe  uiar.] 


Mormops,  Leach. 

Four  upper  unequal  incisors,  of  which  the  intermediate 
ones  are  widely  notched,  and  four  below  which  are  equal 
and  trifid  ; two  canines  in  each  jaw,  the  upper  ones  twice 
tlte  length  of  those  below,  almost  compressed  and  canali* 
culated  before;  five  molars  above,  end  six  below  on  each 
side.  A single  nasal  leaf  united  to  the  ears,  which  are  very 
complicated. 

Example.  Mormops  the  only  species ; and  it 

is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  elevation  of  its  front,  the  cx* 
cavation  of  its  chanfrein,  the  lubated,  crenelated  form  of  its 
upper  lip,  and  the  division  of  the  lower  one  into  three  rocm> 
branous  lobes,  the  existence  on  the  tongue  of  papillcei,  of 
which  the  anterior  are  bifid  and  the  posterior  roulufid,  the 
folding  of  the  nasal  leaf,  and  the  division  of  the  upper 
border  of  its  ears  into  two  lobes.  Locality,  Jamaica. 

Kyctophilus,  Leach. 

Two  upper,  elongated,  conical,  pointed  incisors;  six 
lower  ones  equal  and  trifid  with  rounacd  lobes ; two  canines 
above  and  two  below,  the  lower  ones  having  a small  point  at 
the  back  part  of  their  base.  Four  molars  on  each  side  of 
the  jaws,  with  crovms  furnished  with  pointed  tubercles. 
Two  nasal  leaves,  of  which  the  posterior  is  the  largest.  Tail 
projecting  a little  iKsyond  the  interfemorai  membrane. 

Example,  yyciopfiilus  Geofroyi,  the  only  spet-ies 
known.  Fur,  yellowish  above.  Belly,  brca>t  and  throat 
dirty  white.  Ears  large.  Membranes  brownUh*bIack. 


^ 2.  Anistiophori,  Spix. 
Data  without  any  nasal  appendage. 


3.  Sub-family,  yesj/ertiliowna. 

Molar  teeth  with  pointed  tubercles,  AVings  wide  and  cx- 
tendfnt.  A single  phalanx  to  the  iurufinger  (iiulox).  Ileail 
elongated.  The  lips  simple.  Tongue  short.  Tail  long. 

Genera,  Vespertilio,  Linn.,  Geoff. 

Upper  incisors  four,  sometmics  two.  Loner  incisors  six. 
Mnzzie  very  simple.  Ears  separated,  but  someliniei  muted 
at  their  base.  Earlet  imcriial.  Tail  long,  entirely  enve* 
loped  ill  the  interfemorai  menibrunc.  Cheek  jiouchcs. 


Dental  formula  : 


incisors, 


4 

— , canines, 

5 • 


j 1,  molars. 


Lesson  ohsen'es  that  many  Vespertiliones  have  but  two  [ 
incisors.  Tlic  s]>ecies  of  the  genus  are  many  in  number, 
and  their  geographical  distribution  is  very  wide.  | 

a.  European  species.  ' 

Tlieso  arc  numerous.  We  select  as  an  example  Vetper-  ' 

' tiUo  murinuM  of  Linnoius.  This  is  the  FUiter-mnme, 
Ftutter-mouke  and  Rear-mouse  of  the  English  ; La  Chauve~ 

Souris  of  Buffon,  and,  according  to  Pennant,  the  of 

, the  antient  British  ; Nattola,  iV(rf«/a,  Sporteglione,  Vis- 
pistreHo  and  Vilpistrello  of  the  Italians  ; Muraelago  and  ( 
Marciegalo  of  the  Spaniards ; Morcego  of  the  Portuguese ; 
Speckmaus  and  Fltwrmaus  of  the  Germans;  Vledermuys 
of  the  Dutch  ; Ludrrlap  and  FUtdnmus  of  the  Swedes  : and 
Fiagermaus  and  AJtenhakke  of  the  Danes.  The  cars  are 
oval,  of  the  length  of  the  bead ; the  earleu  falciform.  The 
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ftorof  the  adults  is  ruddv'brown  above,  vbttuh*grey  below; 
that  of  younff  individuals  is  grey^ash. 

Locality,  yetpertiiio  rnwrimu  is  common  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  supped  to  exist  in  Asia,  and  even  in  Australia. 
Its  haunts  are  eaves,  rtiined  buildings,  church*tower^  Uie 
roofs  of  houses  or  churches,  and  hollow  trees,  where  it  hy> 
bornates  during  the  whole  winter,  snugly  wrapped  up  in 
the  wiiig-membranes,  and  suspended  by  the  bind  feet.  Wo 
havo  given  the  skeleton  of  species,  and  below  will  bo 
found  a bead  and  skull  of  yetpertiUo  piputrelluSt  another 
European  species. 


[IlMd  anU  Skull  of  VeaptHilio  lIputNlliu.^ 


African  species. 

Example.  Veapertilio  nigrita,  Adanson  discovered 
thin  s|>ecies  at  Senegal.  The  ears  are  oval,  triangular,  very 
short,  one-tliird  of  tlie  length  of  tho  head.  Earlet  long,  and 
terminating  in  a point,  rur  yellowish-brown  above,  and 
ycliowish-ash  below. 

j.  Asiatic  species. 

Example.  Vetpertilio  pietus.  The  ears  are  shorter  than 
tho  head,  oval,  wider  than  they  are  high.  Earlet  oval- 
shaped.  The  fur  is  reddish,  passing  into  bright  yellow  upon 
the  back,  and  of  a tarnished  yellow  on  tlie  belly.  Citron- 
C!oloured  rays  nark  tho  course  of  tho  Angers  in  the  winn. 
which  are  chestnut-brown.  Locality,  Ceylon,  where  the 
native  name  is  Kirittoula. 


1.  American  spades. 

These  arc  very  numerous. 

Example.  Vesperiilio  Nato.  This  species,  remarkable 
for  tho  length  of  its  nose,  was  Arst  described  by  tho  Prince 
«ln  Neuwied.  Tlic  nasal  organ  is  elongated  in  a straight 
line  alx)ve  tho  upper  jaw,  almost  like  a proboscis.  The 
oars  are  small,  and  very  much  pointed.  The  fur  is  greyish- 
brown  above,  and  yellowish-grey  below.  Locality,  Brazil, 
in  trees. 


Plerotus,  GooflT. 


This  genus  in  many  of  its  characters  agrees  with  Vesper- 
tilio,  but  the  ears  are  very  much  developed,  being  larger  | 

than  the  head.  Dental  formula: 


j I 5—5 

; molars,  . — s 36.  There  arc  several  species,  and 

1 — 1 ’ 6_6 

the  form  occurs  in  all  tho  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Example.  Pleeoliu  Timorietma.  This  species  was  dis- 
covered by  Peron  and  Lcsucur  in  tho  island  of  Timor,  one 
of  tho  Moluccas.  Tlie  ears  are  ample,  united  at  their  base 
by  a small  membrane.  The  fur  is  blackish-brown  above, 
and  ash-brown  below. 


IFlMotas  TlAerioA^] 

ftemt  vitw  of  die  ieetk._>i . «,p«iAl«Drib»ikallt  ApraUtetftebsed. 


The  genera  AtaUmha,  Hypexodon,  and  Nyctiem  d 
RaAnesque,  are  oonii^red  doubtful  by  I.esson  and  othe  is. 
Myopteris,  Geoff. 


The  cUanfroin  is  united  and  simple.  The  ears  are  1ar{e. 
insulated  and  lateral,  with  an  internal  earlet.  Tail  long, 
half  enveloped  in  the  interfemoral  membrane.  Muzs;« 


short  and  large.  Dental  formula : incisors,  — ; canines. 


I — 1 4 — 4 

; molars, 26. 

1—1  5—5 


Example.  MyopterxtDauhmt{mU,Q^oS.  \ LeRatwjUant 
(flying-rat)  of  ^ubenton.  Tho  locality  of  this  species  is 
unknown.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  body  is  brown ; 
beneath,  the  colour  is  dirty  white,  with  a slight  tinge  of 
yellow. 

4.  Suls-fanuiy,  Soctilionina. 

Molars  tubercular.  Winn  long  and  straight.  Two  pha- 
langes to  the  foreflnger  (index).  Head  short  and  obtuse. 
Lips  very  large.  Tail  recun'ed.  Tho  feroolos  often  fur- 
nished with  lateral  pouches  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
in  nursing. 

Genera,  Noctilio,  Goo(T. 

Canines  very  strong.  Muzzle  short  and  swollen,  and 
divided  and  studded  with  fleshy  tuliercles  or  worts.  Nose 
simple,  and  losing  itself  in  tho  hps.  Bars  small  and  lateral. 
Interfemoral  membrane  very  much  developed.  Tail  enve- 


loped at  its  base. 


Dental  formula:  incisors.  - ; canines, 
2 


I — i 1 4 — 4 „„ 

; molars,  28. 

l_l * 5—5 

Example.  Noctilio  Icporintt^.  Size  of  a rat.  Fur  of  a 
uniform  reddish-yellow.  This  is  tho  Vcaj^crtilio  leporinti$ 
of  Gmelin ; Noctilio  unicolor  of  Goofl'roy.  LMalilies, 
Brazil,  Peru,  ond  Paraguay. 


a,  ptofis  of  brad  ^ t.  pnAlo  of  ikoll  t t,  fhmt  tiov  of  musW;  d,  Aool  rkv  of 
w*lU.  Sio. 

Dysopes,  Illiger. 

We  havo  already  noticed  M.  Tomminck's  opinion  of  tho 
identity  of  Molossui,  Nyetinomus,  and  Chnromelea  with 
Dyaopei.  The  following  is  the  character  of  the  teeth,  ac> 
cording  to  F.  Cuvier:  two  incisors  above  and  four  below; 
two  canines  in  each  jaw ; four  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  that  is  to  say,  two  false  and  two  normal : ten 
molan  in  tho  lower  juw,  viz.,  four  false  and  six  true.  Type. 
Dyaopet  Moopa.  We  proceed  to  give  the  definition  of 
laoloaaua,  Cheironulca,  and  Nyetirumua,  for  tho  assistanco 
of  the  student. 

Mulossus. 

Head  short ; muzzlo  swollen.  Ears  large ; earlet  ex- 
ternal. Interfemoral  membrane  straight,  with  a square 
I termination.  Toil  long,  enveloped  at  its  base,  and  most 
frequently  free  at  its  extremity.  Dental  formula : incisora, 

canines, molars,  = 28.  The  geographical 

distribution  of  this  form  is  wide : Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America  possess  it;  but  the  species  which  am  numeroua 
occur  principally  in  the  two  last-mentionod  localities.  ^ 

Example.  Sfohaaua  ohaeurua,  Molotar^  fumarxua  of 
SpLx,  Dyac^a  obacurua  of  Taraminck.  Size  of  the  Bcr^ 
bcatctlc  of  Europe.  Fur  oomposed  of  hair  of  two  colount 
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lilackiRb'hrown  tbo''«,  and  a&b>broim  below  Wliiskert  at 
tho  border  of  the  lipti.  Loiifrth  about  three  inehee,  three 
iinee.  Expansion  nine  inches.  Localities!  Braail  and 
Guiana. 


[IImcI  ot  UolusfU*  otHcnru*.  8knU  and  rrmH  taeth.] 

Cheivomelcs,  Ilorsfiehl. 

Two  incisors  above  and  two  below ; the  upper  ones  largo, 
approximate,  seroiconiral,  and  nrutc.  the  lower  very  small 
and  simple.  Muxzle  conical,  sukat^il,  and  with  scOferous 
glandules.  Ears  distant,  piilent,  with  a short,  semicdrdalc, 
obtuso  o{)orculum.  Axillary  pouch  ample;  but  the  hind 
foot,  according  to  Dr.  Ilorsfield.  constitutes  the  chief  dis- 
tinguishing character.  The  hind  foot,  or  rather  hand, 
^consists  of  four  fingers,  which  have  tito  same  disposition 
and  structure  as  in  other  animals  of  this  family,  and  of  a 
distinct  thumb,  essentially  agreeing  with  this  member  in 
many  Qumirumano,  and  in  several  animals  of  the  Hvdeniia 
and  Martttpialia,  It  is  a complete  antagonist  to  the  bn- 
gers,  enables  Uio  animal  to  take  hold  of  objects,  and  thus 
constitutes  a perfect  hand.’ 

Example.  C/ieirotnelrs  /orijunfiM,  HorsflcH,  Researches 
»n  Java,  Moiogifus  Cheirnpus,  Auct. ; Duifypes  rhfirttjius, 
Temminek.  ]./2ngth.  ftvc  inches  an<l  a naif.  Expansion 
nearly  two  feet.  Loc.iUties,  Siam  and  Western  Asia. 

Nyctinorous,  Geoff. 

Nose  flat,  losing  itself  in  the  lips,  wluidi  are  deeply  slit 
aivl  wrinkled.  Ears  large,  and  banging  with  an  external 
enrlct.  Interfcmoral  membrane  moderate  and  angular. 
Tail  long,  and  nearly  half  of  it  envoluped.  Dental  formula : 
. . 2 . I — I 5 — 5 

inctsors,-;  canines, , — ;;  molars,  ■■  = 30.  Localiljos: 

4 1 — 1 5 > 

this  form  occurs  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 

Example.  Syctinomivt  /Egyptiacujt^  Gooff.;  Dy/i'ijyes 
G^tffroyii,  Temminek.  Reddish  above  and  brown  liclow. 
Tail  slender.  Interfemoral  membrane  envelopiirg  only  half 
of  the  tail.  Locality,  ruins  ami  subterraneous  places  in  Egypt. 

Dinops,  Savi. 

Ears  united  and  extended  on  the  front.  Lips  pendent 
and  plaitc<t  Tail  enveloped  for  half  its  length  in  the  in* 

2 

terfemoral  membrane.  Dental  formula*  incisors,  canines, 

1—1  . 5—5 

, ;;  molars,  . — ; = 32. 

Example.  Dinops  Ces/onii,  Savi.  Fur  thick  and  soft, 
grey*brown,  tending  slightly  to  yellowish,  but  a little 
browner  on  tho  bac^  Wings  black-brown.  Muzzle,  lips, 
and  cars  black,  the  latter  large,  rounded,  and  a little  notched 
on  their  external  border.  Tail  lung,  of  a brown-black.  Lo> 
cality,  the  environs  of  Pisa,  whore  Savi  discovered  it. 

Stenoderma,  Geoff. 

Nose  sinmle.  Ears  small,  lateral,  and  isolated ; oarlet 
internal.  I^nterfemoral  membrano  rudimentary,  and  bor- 

denng  the  legs.  No  tail.  Dental  formula:  incisors, 

1 — 1 4—4 

aanracs,r 1;  molars,; 7 = 28:  but  it  should  be  re- 

I — 1 4 — 4 

nembered  that  Cuvier  onlv  allows  of  two  incisors  in  (he 
tipper  jaw.  instead  of  four,  the  number  given  by  Geoffroy. 

Example.  S/onod^ma  ru/a.  Fur  uniform,  ehastnut* 
rod.  Ears  rnoderate,  oval,  and  a litllo  notched  on  their 
external  border. 

Cclaeno,  J-cacb. 

Two  upper  incisors  pointed  and  simple ; four  lower  ones 
contiguous  and  cylindrical.  Two  canines  above  and  below, 
tho  upper  ones  largest.  Four  molars  on  each  side  of  tho 
jaws,  tno  flrst  pointed  and  simple,  and  tho  three  last  with 
their  crowns  beset  with  points.  Third  and  fourth  finger 
with  three  phalanges,  the  fifth  or  external  with  two  only. 
Interfbmoral  membrane  prolonged  a little  below  the  toes  of 
the  bind  fbet.  Ears  separated ; oorlets  simple.  No 
toil. 

Example.  C«i«fie  BrooMana.  Back  ferruginous ; belly 
g&d  sbenuders  yeUot^ah*fenruginous.  Ears  pointed  with 


the  anterior  border  rounded  and  tlie  posterior  ono  straight. 
Membranes  black. 

Ahllo,  Leach. 

Two  upper  incisors  large,  compressed,  bifid,  and  with 
rounded  lobes.  Two  lower  equal,  trifid.  with  rounded  lobes. 
Two  upper  canines,  long,  very  sharp,  with  a small  pro- 
jecting point  before  and  l>cl>ind  their  base;  tho  two 
lower  smaller  and  less  pointed.  Four  upper  roolare  on 
ench.  the  two  flrst  pointed  and  triangular,  the  second  lurgcst. 
the  third  bifid,  atid  the  fourth  trifid  externally.  Third 
finger  of  the  wings  with  four  phalanges,  fourth  and  fifth 
with  three.  Interfemoral  membrane  straight.  Ears  con- 
tiguous, short,  very  large  ; no  earlet.  Tail  not  exceeding 
the  membrane. 

Example.  /fe7/o  Cvvferi.  Colour  femiginous-lsabclla. 
Wings  obscure  brown.  Ears  truncated,  as  it  were,  at  the  end. 

Scotophilus,  I^ach. 

Four  upper  incisors  unequal,  pointed,  tho  intermediate 
ones  being  largest  and  simple,  and  the  lateral  ones  bifid 
with  equal  lobes : six  lower  incisors  indistinctly  trifid.  Two 
canines  above  and  below,  the  upper  ones  with  a small  point 
behind  their  base,  and  the  comer  ones  with  a similar  one  in 
front.  Four  molars  with  crowns  armed  with  p unts.  Fourth 
and  fifth  fingers  of  the  wings  with  three  phalanges. 

Example.  ScofopAi/tu  KuhJii.  Fur  ferruginous.  Ears 
nose,  Biui  wings  brown. 

6.  Sub-family,  Pteroinna. 

Wc  now  come  to  a numerous  and  widely  distributed 
family  oonlainiug  some  of  the  largest  forroi  of  the  Vesper- 
liliomdo),  and  subsisting  principally  on  vegetables  and 
fruits.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fabulous  harpy  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  some  of  these  enormous  bau  witli 
their  well  developed  pectoral  iiiammee. 

Molar  teeth  tubcrculated  and  grooved  longitudinally. 
Wings  rounded.  Interfcmoral  membrane  and  tail  often 
wanting.  Index  with  three  phalanges.  Head  long  and 
hairy.  Females  for  the  most  part  with  nursing  pouches. 

Genera,  Pteropus,  Brisson.  {Bouggeitet  of  the  French.) 

A small  nail  on  the  index  Ming-fingcr.  Head  conical. 
Bars  short.  Tail  absent,  or  rudinieniary.  Intcrfetnoral 
membrane  very  little  developed. 


CPUsTO^iSv  DttMsiSftiwiL*! 

a.  Tail-less. 


Example.  Pteropus  Javanictu.  Upper  part  of  tho  i 
ueck  smoky  rod,  rest  of  the  for  blackish,  some  white  hairs 
mingled  with  the  black  ones  of  the  back.  Expansion  five 
bet.  This  is  the  Kalong  of  tho  Javanese,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Horsfieid.  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Java,  and  uniformly  lives  in  society.  The  more  elevated 
districts  are  not  visited  by  it.  ‘ Numerous  individuals,'  con- 
tinuos  Uic  Doctor.  * select  a largo  tree  for  their  resort,  and 
suspending  themselves  with  the  claws  of  their  posterior  ex- 
tremities to  tho  naked  branches,  often  in  companies  of  i 
several  hundreds,  afford  to  a stranger  a very  singular  spec- 
tacle. A species  of  Ficus,  in  habit  resembling  the  Ficus 
religiose  of  India,  which  is  often  found  near  tho  villages  of  , 
the  natives,  affords  them  a very  favourite  rotreaU  and  the 
extended  branches  of  one  of  these  are  sometimes  covered  by 
them.  They  pass  tho  greater  portion  of  tho  day  in  ilee{^  | 
* Foe  Um  snsagmsat  oX  uatb  la  PWrapua  •••  Cscaivsra,  1 
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hangteg  motionleii  : ranged  in  soecession.  witn’ the  oead 
downward*,  the  membrane  contracted  about  the  body,  and 
often  in  close  contact,  they  have  little  resemblance  to  living 
beings,  and  by  a person  not  accustomed  to  their  economy 
are  readily  mistaken  for  a part  of  the  tree,  or  for  a fruit  of 
uncommon  siie  suspended  from  its  branches.  In  general 
these  societies  preserve  a perfect  silence  during  the  day ; 
but  if  they  are  disturbed,  or  if  a contention  arises  among 
them,  they  emit  sharp  piercing  shrieks,  and  their  awkward 
attempts  to  extricate  themselves  when  oppressed  by  the 
light  of  the  sun,  exhibit  a ludicrous  spectacle.  In  con> 
sequence  of  the  sharpness  of  their  claws,  their  attachment 
is  BO  strong,  that  they  cannot  readily  leovc  their  hold  with* 
out  the  assistance  of  the  expanded  membrane : and  if  sud- 
denly killeil  in  tho  natural  attitude  during  the  day,  they 
continue  suspended  after  death.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  oblige  them  to  lake  wing  by  alarming  them,  if  it  be  do* 
aired  to  obtain  them  during  the  day.  Soon  alter  sunset 
they  gi^lually  quit  their  hold,  and  pursue  their  nocturnal 
flight  in  quest  of  food.  They  direct  their  course,  by  an 
unerring  instinct,  to  the  forests,  rillages,  and  plantations, 
o<rcasioning  incalculablu  mischief,  attacking  and  devouring 
indiscriminately  every  kind  of  fruit,  from  the  abundant  and 
useful  cocoa*nut  which  surrounds  the  dwelling  of  the 
meanest  peasantry,  to  the  rare  and  most  delicate  nrcKluc- 
tions  which  are  cultivated  with  care  by  princes  anu  chief* 
of  distinction.  By  tho  latter,  as  well  as  by  the  Kurupcan 
colonists,  various  methods  aro  employed  to  protect  the 
orchards  and  gardens.  Delicate  fruits,  such  os  mangos, 
iambus,  lansos,  &n  , as  they  approach  to  maturity,  aro  inge* 
niously  secured  by  means  of  a loose  net  or  basket,  skilfully 
constructed  of  split  bamboo.  ^Vithout  this  precaution,  little  ' 
valuable  fruit  would  escape  the  ravages  of  tho  Kuton^. 
There  are  few  situations  in  Uiu  lower  parts  of  Java,  m 
which  this  night  wanderer  is  not  constantly  observed : as 
soon  as  the  liglit  of  the  sun  lia«  rctircKl,  one  animal  is  seen 
to  follow  the  other  at  a small  but  irregular  distance,  and  this 
buccession  continues  uninterrupted  till  darkness  obstructs 
the  view.  The  flight  of  the  Kalong  is  slow  and  steady, 
pursue<l  in  o straight  line,  and  capable  of  long  continuance. 
The  chase  of  the  Kalong  forms  occasionally  an  auiusemont 
of  the  colonists  and  inhabitants  during  the  moonlight  niglits, 
which  in  the  latitude  of  Java  aro  uncommonly  sereno.  He 
is  watched  in  his  descent  to  (he  fruit  trees,  and  a dischorgo 
«>f  small  shot  readily  brings  him  to  the  ground.  By  this 
means  I frequently  obtained  four  or  five  individuaU  in  tho 
course  of  an  hour.' 


/3.  with  tails. 

Kxumjile.  Pieropus  ttramineus.  Fur  reddish  yellow ; 
tail  very  short.  Expansion  two  ftwt.  Drought  from  Timor 
oy  1‘f'run  and  Lesueur. 

7.  with  wings  on  the  back. 

Ccpbalotes,  Geoff. 

A small  nail  on  tho  index  in  one  species.  Head  conical ; 
ears  short;  tail  but  little  apparent.  Interfumorul  mem- 
brane notched.  Flunk- membrane  springing  from  the  me* 

4 

sial  line  of  tho  back.  Dental  formula:  incisors,  r:  canines, 

C 

1—1  5—5 

t-”.;  molars,: — t»32. 

1 — t 4 — 4 

Example.  Cephalotet  Peronii,  Fur  brown  or  red,  and 


very  short.  No  nail  on  tie  index.  Wings  springing  from 
the  middle  of  tho  back.  Expansion  two  feet.  Loaolity, 
Timor.  N.  B.  Temminck  thinks  that  the  Pieroput  pal- 
liatu*  of  Geoffroy  is  the  young  of  this  species. 

Harpya,  Illigcr. 

Differing  from  Cepholotes  in  the  want  of  lower  incisors 
and  of  the  last  small  molars  in  both  jaws.  Geoffroy  thinks 
that  the  difference  between  the  system  of  dentition  in  //or- 
j)ffu  and  Ceph<dot€9  Permti  is  attributable  to  sige  only, 
2 1 — 1 

Dental  formula  (PuUas) : tnoisors,  - ; canines,  ^ ^ ; 

4—4 

molars,  « 24* 

Example.  Harpya  PalUuii,  Cephtiotes  Pallasii,  Geoff. 
Fur  consisting  of  scanty  and  soft  hairs,  greyish-ash  above, 
pale  white  below.  A nail  on  the  index.  Expansion  1 foot 
1 1 inches.  Locality,  tho  Moluccas. 


»{  tl4rpy« 

Cynopterufi,  F.  Cuvier. 

Four  incisors  and  two  rudimentary  false  molars  iu  each 
jaw,  like  tho  Ptempi,  hut  thus  entirely  want  (he  lust  molars. 
The  jaws  aro  abbreviated,  and  the  beads  much  reseutblu 
those  of  Cuphulotes. 

Macroglossa,  F.  Cuvier. 

A genus  approaching  very  closely  to  Pienrpus  and  formed 
by  M.  F.  Cuvier  fur  tho  Luivo-a$»u  of  thu  Javanese,  Ptero- 
put  niirtimus  of  Geoffroy,  J*teropua  rosiraiua  of  Uorsflcld. 
Its  character  lU-ponds  upon  the  extreme  length  of  the  bead, 
the  absence  of  false  molars,  the  great  development  of  tho 
posterior  molar  and  the  extensile  tongue.  Dental  formula  : 
4 1 — I , 5 — 5 

incuors,  -r;  canines, ^ : : molars,- 1 = 34. 

4 1—1  0—0 

Example,  Mafro^lnsia  Hnrtfieldii^  Pleroput  roalraiut, 
HorsCeld.  Temminck  is  of  opinion  that  ’hlacToslmaa  Kio- 
dotaa,  Pieropus  minimus,  Geoff.,  and  Afaerogtossa  Hor$‘ 
fiaidii  are  identical. 

5.  Wings  placed  extremely  backwanlt. 

On  tho  13th  October,  1835,  ut  a meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
I logical  Society.  Mr.  Bennett  called  attention  to  a Pie- 
ntjiine  Bat  which  had  recently  been  obtained  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  tho  river  Gambia,  and  which  was  exhi- 
bitcnl.  Ho  directed  especial  notice  to  two  largo  luAs  of 
white  hairs  placed  upon  its  shoulders  and  forming  a very 
conspicuous  fenturo  in  its  appearance.  These,  he  reroarkca, 
inigitt  probably  cover  cutaneous  glands  destined  for  the 
prepuralion  of  a scerctiun  Bttcd  to  defend  that  part  of  the  ani- 
mal in  its  passage  through  thu  air,  or  perhaps  to  attract  the 
opposite  sex.  It  euuld  scarcely  be  conceived  that  they  have 
any  inllucnce  in  ineruasinp;  tho  buoyancy  of  the  animal; 
although  the  backward  position  of  tbe  wings  might  seem  tu 
render  neces.'.ary  such  a supplemental  aid;  their  )>osition  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  alar  membranes  gives  them,  iu  fad 
some  resemblance  to  supplementary  wings. 

11c  .stated  that  on  account,  chiefly,  of  the  position  of  th 
wings  so  far  backward  as  almost  to  seem  to  bo  placed  laj 
hind  the  centre  of  gravity,  he  was  disposed  to  consider  tlic 
hat  exhibited  might  lie  regarded  as  tho  typo  of  a new  gc 
nus,  to  which  the  name  of  E}>om'>phorus  might  bo  given. 
But  the  genus  would,  be  conceived,  rest  almost  entirely  on 
this  single  character,  and  he  hesitated  to  propose  it  deQni- 
lively  until  ho  bud  an  opportunity  of  examining  a specimen 
preserved  in  spirit,  and  cunsenuenlly  nut  liable  to  that  dis* 
tortion  to  which  the  individual  skin  exhibited  might  have 
been  subjected.  In  ono  of  the  two  other  species  of  Pteropi 
previously  obtained  from  the  same  country  by  Mr.  Rcndall, 
and  brought  under  tho  notice  of  tho  Society  on  July  14th 
( Ptei'opui  Gumbianus  and  Ptcrojius  rtutcrocephalm),  by 
Mr.Ogilby,  the  same  backward  p<isition  of  the  wings  exists. 
In  dentary  characters  tho  uew  species  agrees  with  those  just 
referred  to,  the  only  exception  being  in  tho  presence  of  a 
third  abnormal  incisor  on  the  led  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Regarding  it  as  a form  of  somo  interest  to  xoologists,  Mr. 
Bennett  stated  bis  intention  to  describe  it  more  fully  in 
ft  paper  which  ho  proposed  (0  prepare  oa  the  subject.  . He 
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characterized  it  as  the  Plernpwt  fpomojAonu*.  Pale  brown, 
llic  colour  bein^  paler  |H>5teriorly  ; belly  white ; humeral 
bru&h  (or  epaulette)  white  and  large.  Total  length,  six  in- 
ches three  quarters ; length  of  the  head,  two  inches  and  a 
quarter.  Kxpansion  twelve  inchest. 

On  the  2Ctu  April.  1836,  at  a meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  l.«ndon,  characters  wore  reatl  of  yftj>ertilioni<Lf 
observed  in  the  central  region  of  Nepaul : being  a communi- 
cation transmitted  to  the  Society  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
Corr.  Memb.  Z.S.  They  had  already  been  published  in  the 
* Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta. 

The  following  are  the  species  characterized  in  this  com- 
munication : 

fihinoj^olus  armi^er,  Hodgs* 

Jihin.  tragatui,  £h. 

PJeropus  leucocepMiuf,  Ej. 

Ptcr.  ptfHvonu,  Ej. 

J’fsjyertilio  /ormow*,'R}. 

J'fsji.  /ufi^nottut,  Ej. 
f 'etj).  lahiatui,  Kj. 

Mr.  Hodgson's  characters  of  these  species  are  accom- 

tanied  by  remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  several  genera  of 
Its  in  the  district  in  which  they  occur. 

Bones  of  hats  of  existing  species  were  found  in  the  cavities 
of  the  gypsum  at  Kiistritz,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  other 
existing  species,  and  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals. 

CHEIUOSTE'MON  PLATANOl'DES.  a most  sin- 
gular plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Bumbacem.  and 
commonly  called  the  ' hand-tree.*  in  consequence  of  its 
stamens  being  so  arranged  as  to  present  an  oppcarance 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a human  hand.  It  is  a loAv 
tree,  with  the  habit  of  a plane,  and  a trunk  about  as  thick 
as  a man’s  body ; its  head  divides  into  a number  of  close 
horizontal  branches,  which  are  of  a brownish  colour  towards 
their  extremities  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  short 
fuwn-coloured  hairs  that  beset  them.  The  leaves  arc  heart- 
shaped.  slightly  seven-lobcd,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
a Utile  toothed ; tfaev  are  a rich  deep  green  on  the  upper 
aide,  and  aro  covered  with  fawn-eolourad  hairs  on  the  under 
side.  Tlio  flowers  are  of  a bright  red,  and  appear  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches ; they  consist  of  three  external  lanceo- 
late brownish  bracts,  and  a lielbshaped  fleshy  angular 
calyx,  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  bright  rod  inside, 
covered  externally  with  a russet  down  ; it  is  deeply  divided 
into  five  lolies,  and  is  marked  on  the  outside  at  the  base 
wiih  five  prominences,  which  correspond  with  an  equal 
number  of  little  pits  flllc<l  with  a slightly  viscid  whitish 
fluid.  There  is  no  corolla.  There  are  five  stamens  com- 
bined into  a central  column-like  tube,  from  the  apex  of 
which  proceed  five  long  slender  sharp-pointed  processes, 
which  are  all  curved  ono  way,  coloured  rod,  and  look  very 
much  like  what  one  might  imagine  to  be  the  claws  of  a 
demon's  hand ; on  their  convex  side  these  processes  bear 
the  anthers.  The  ftuit  is  a large  woody  five-celled  five- 
valved  capsule,  with  from  fifleen  to  twenty  seeds  in  each 
cell.  The  singular  form  of  the  stamens  and  tlieir  largo  size 
has  rendered  this  tree  an  object  of  curiosity  and  veneration 
ill  Mexico  from  time  immemorial ; the  native  Mexicans  call 
it  by  the  unpronounceable  name  of  Afar^txnchiquauhiti. 
which  the  Spaniards  translate  /Irbol  tie  Manilas,  and  the 
English  Hand-tree.  \Vhat  made  it  a greater  object  of  ad- 
miration was  that  in  all  Mexico  only  one  tree  was  known, 
which  was  near  the  town  of  Toluca,  about  sixteen  leagues 
west  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  were 
so  constantly  gathered  by  the  Indians  as  objects  of  vene- 
ration. that  the  fruit  never  ripened,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1801  that  cuttings  transferred  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Mexico  struck  root,  and  began  to  multiply  this  vegetable 
wonder.  The  original  tree  must  be  much  tnorc  antienl 
than  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  for  it  has  been  distinctly  de- 
scribed by  the  Spanish  historians.  The  )>eopIe  of  Toluca 
imagine  that  the  tree  is  one  and  indivisible,  that  no  other 
was  ever  created,  nor  any  ever  propag.iteil ; .seeds,  however, 
have  been  produced  from  the  young  plants  in  the  Botanic 
Garden.  Mexico,  whence  they  may  now  be  procured  without 
difficulty.  Plants  of  it  were  thus  ohtaineil  some  years  since 
by  Mr.  l,ambert,  of  Boyton  House,  in  Wiltshire,  and  they 
are  not  uncommon  in  largo  collections.  As  many  Mexican 
plants  are  hanly  in  this  country,  it  has  been  hoped  that  this 
curious  tree  wouhl  prove  so  too ; a plant  of  it,  nowever,  ex- 
posed to  the  winter  against  a wall  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
• CkSid  riwvptu  WhIM  ia  (httadn. 
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cultural  Society  at  Tumham  Green,  neat  liondon,  perished. 
And  perhaps  it  is  not  likely  that  other  aUerapts  will  prove 
more  fortunate;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Bombacem.  which  consists  entirely  of  plants 
impatient  of  cold;  and,  secondly,  notwithstanding  the  belief 
of  the  Mexicans  to  the  contrary,  it  is  really  found  wild  m 
Guatemala,  where  whole  forests  of  it  were  observe<l  near  tho 
city  of  that  name  ’by  one  of  the  pupils  of  Professor  Cervantes. 
The  hand-tree  is  said  to  form  a very  large  tree,  which  pre- 
serves Its  leaves  all  the  year  round,  and  forms  a fine  shady 
canopy,  flowering  in  November,  December,  and  .lanuary. 
(See  Hernandez,  Hist.  Plant.  Nov.  Hisp.,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  ‘2, 
p.  531;  Vetaneourt,  Theatr.  Mexic.;  Larreategui,  Xh'ssi^L, 
June.  1795;  Tilesius  \n  Act.  Petrop.,  b,  321,  Lix.;  HumU. 
and  ^npl.,  PI.  j^quinoct.,  i.»  85.) 


{i'heinvtlt-nioit  |ilal»noutn.j 

m,  fVnit  op«>Dcd;  1,  ti-cvloQ  of  jouns  fmit.  ihoirine  the  dlypmition  «f  IIm 
r.  and  bnu-t*:  d.  fiawer  o|>eiM-(l  to  »ho»  th«  luh«  of  lh«  •tami-na 
and  the  n«)*  anthrn : ( nil  Uirsr  ftenn-s  nr«  about  on«-tiilh  W»  than  il»« 
natntal  aitp;  thoto  whlrh  follow  are  amne  of  the  nniural  lixe,  aeil  otlu-ti 
tbsblly  macnilirtl :)  e./.f.aoedi;  A,  i,  aeclions  thowinf  the  ailoatloa  of  lha 
einbno;  k,  the  rmbryo,  ptactni  to  abow  tbe  cotyladona, 

CHEKE,  SIR  JOHN,  a learned  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  descended  from  an  antient  family  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  1>orn  at  Cambridge,  June  16,  1514.  He  was 
admitted  into  St.John's  Oillcge,  Ombrtdge.  in  1531,  where 
his  early  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  the  latter  of  which  was  then  almost  uni- 
versally neglect^  After  taking  bis  degrees  in  arts,  he  was 
chosen  (jreek  lecturer  of  the  university,  and  about  1 540  lie- 
camo  the  first  professor  of  that  language  in  the  university, 
upon  King  Henry  VlII.'s  foumlation.  He  was  highly  in- 
strumental in  bringing  it  into  repute,  and  directed  his  attcii 
tion  more  particularly  to  reform  and  restore,  what  he  consi- 
dered, the  original  pronunciation  of  it.  Cheke,  while  pro- 
fessor, was  at  the  same  lime  University  Orator.  In  1543 
he  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  where  he  also  studied 
for  a short  time ; and  in  1544  was  sent  for  to  court,  to  l>o 
made  joint-tutor  for  the  I^ditin  tongue  wiUi  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke  to  Prince  Edward.  He  seems  also  to  bavo  had  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  for  some  time  under  his  care.  About  1544 
too  be  became  a canon  (ii  is  believed  o lay  canon,  for  there 
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itnoprtKtf  of  his  having  taken  orders)  of  King  Henry  VIlI.’s 
first  foundation  of  the  college  in  Oxford,  which  lias  been 
since  called  Christ  Church  ; but  upon  the  dissolution  of  that 
foundation  in  1545.  ho  was  allowed  a pension  in  the  room  of 
his  canonry.  When  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  throne  he 
rewarded  Cheke  with  an  annuity  of  a hundred  marks,  and 
made  him  one  or  two  favourable  grants  in  purchase  of  mo- 
nastic property.  In  U48  he  had  a grant  of  the  college  of 
Stoko  by  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  the  year  following  the 
bouse  and  site  of  tho  priory  of  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire; 
but  surrendered  his  annuity  upon  receiving  tho  latter  grant 
The  king  likewise  caused  him,  by  a mandamus,  to  lie  elected 
provost  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1550  he  was 
made  chief  gentleman  of  tho  king's  privy  chamber,  and  in 
1551  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Aliout  this  time 
ho  was  engaged  in  various  conferences  and  disputations,  on 
the  Protestant  side,  on  the  subject  of  tho  sacrament,  tran* 
substantiation,  &c.  In  1552  ho  became  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  soon  ader  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  privy- 
councillor.  This  was  tho  height  of  Sir  John  Choke's  for- 
tunes. His  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  induced  him  to 
approve  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  Lady  Jane 
Gray  ; and  he  acted  for  a very  short  time  as  secretary  to  her 
and  her  council  after  King  Edward's  decease.  Upon  Mary  s 
accession  to  tho  throne  hu  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
an  indiclment  was  drawn  up  against  him ; but  ho  remained 
in  prison,  and  the  year  following,  having  been  stripped  of 
his  whulewubstaDcc,  reccivetl  a panlon,  and  was  set  at  liberty 
Sicptcinber  3,  1554.  Foreseeing  the  ilays  of  persecution,  ho 
obtained  a licence  to  travel  for  some  time,  and  went  to 
Paslo,  and  thence  to  Italy.  At  Padua  he  renewed  his 
Greek  studies:  and  afterwards,  in  his  return  from  Italy, 
settled  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  so  reduced  in  circum- 
stances ns  to  bo  obliged  to  rend  a Greek  lecture  fur  subsist- 
ence. In  the  beginning  of  1556  ho  came,  by  a treacherous  j 
invitation,  to  Brussels,  though  under  misgivings,  which  j 
were  only  allayed  by  the  consultation  of  astrology,  a pseudo- 
science to  which  Sir  John  Cheke  was  unfortunately  nltarhcd, 
and  which  upon  this  occasion  deluded  him.  Between  Brus- 
sels and  Antwerp  he  fell  into  a snare.  Ho  was  seized  by 
onler  of  Philip  II.,  blind-folded,  llirown  into  a waggon,  con- 
veyed to  tho  nearest  harbour,  put  on  board  a ship  under 
hatches,  and  brought  again  to  tho  Tower  of  London.  He 
soon  found  that  this  was  on  account  of  his  religion.  The 
de.'iire  of  gaining  the  reconciliation  of  so  great  a man  to  the 
Chmrh  of  Romo  induced  tho  queen  to  send  not  only  two  of 
lii^r  chaplain-4,  but  Dr.  Feckenham.  at  that  time  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  to  endeavour  to  convert  him.  The  chaplains  had 
HO  success  with  their  arguments;  but  Feckenham’s  were 
brought  into  a narrower  compass : ho  said.  ‘ Either  comply 
or  burn.’  Cheke  could  not  withstand  tho  dreadful  alter- 
native. On  July  15,  after  a previous  negotiation  with 
Cardinal  Pule,  ho  wrote  to  the  queon,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  obey  her  laws  and  other  orders  of  religion.  He 
afterwards  not  only  made  his  s(dcmn  submission  before  tho 
cardinal,  but  on  tho  4th  of  October  made  a public  rocanta- 
trun  before  the  queen,  and  after  that  before  the  whole  court. 
Upon  these  mortifications  his  lands  were  restoreil  to  him, 
but  U|>on  condition  of  an  exchange  with  the  queon  for  others. 
Tho  papists,  by  way  of  Iriumpli,  woro  not  merely  c«>ntent 
with  watching  him : they  obliged  him  to  keep  company  geno- 
rally  with  Catholics,  and  even  to  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tions and  convictions  of  those  they  termed  heretics.  Rc- 
inorso  and  vexatioh  sale  at  last  so  heavy  on  Cheke'g  mind, 
that  ho  pined  away  with  shamo  and  regret.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 13,  1557,  at  tho  ago  of  forty-three,  and  was  burie<l 
in  the  north  chapel  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Alban, 
Wood  Street,  I..ondon.  For  the  list  of  Sir  John  Cheko's  works, 
we  refer  to  the  authorities  whence  the  present  notice  of 
him  has  been  drawn.  Some  of  them  are  in  very  elegant 
Latin.  One  of  his  pieces,  entitled  ‘ The  Hurt  of  Sedition, 
how  griovou*  it  is  to  a Commonwealth,’  written  on  occasion 
of  the  insurrections  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk  in  1549.  was 
rcprintAl  'ij  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaino  of  Queen's  Cullogo, 
Oxford,  iz  1641,  for  the  use  and  consideration  of  those  who 
took  arms  against  Charles  I.  Few  of  Sir  John  Choke's 
works  would  suit  tho  reading  of  the  present  day.  Still  he 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments,  and  one  of  the  revivers  of  polite  litera- 
ture in  England.  (Strype’s  Li/e  of  Cheke*  8vo.  I.ond.  1705  ; 
Biogr.  Brit.,  old  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  I3t»9  ; Bliss’s  edit,  of  Wootl’s 
Athen<e  Oxonieiues,  vol.  i.  p.  211 ; Chalmers’s  Biogr.  Did., 
vol.  i.x.  p.  225.) 


CHELTDOTHUM.  a small  Papaveraceous  genus,  the 
only  species  of  which  is  a glaucous  rather  hairy  annual,  with 
small  yellow  flowera,  a siliquose  capsule,  and  orange-culourrd 
juice,  not  at  all  uncommon  in  waste  places  in  this  country  ; 
it  is  commonly  called  Celandine,  and  possesses  no  useful 
properties  worth  naming. 

CHE'LMON,  a genus  of  fishes.  [CH.CTODOrr.] 

CHELMSFORD,  a market-town  and  parish  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Chelmsford,  and  nearly  in  tho  centre  of  the  county 
of  Essex,  of  which  it  is  tlm  county  town,  28  miles  N.E.  by 
, E.  from  London,  on  the  high  road  to  Ipswich. 

Chelmsford  derives  its  name  from  its  situaUon  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  antient  ford  on  the  river  Cbelmer,  near  its 
confluence  with  tho  river  Cam.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  at  tho  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  bishops  of  London.  But  it  was  never 
a placo  of  any  importance  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when 
Maurice,  then  bishop  of  London,  built  a stone  bridge  over 
tho  river  Cam,  and  diverting  the  road  which  previously 
passed  through  AV rittle,  made  Chelmsford  tho  groat  tho- 
roughfare to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  From  this  time  the  town 
has  gradually  increased  in  importance.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  three  streets,  which  are  macadamized,  and  partially 
iightc<l  with  gas.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built.  The 
inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  a spring, 
called  Burge’s  Well,  about  one  mile  from  the  town.  The 
water  is  conducted  tlirough  pipes  into  a reservoir,  over 
which  is  a dome  supported  by  six  Doric  columns.  A hand- 
some stone  bridge  was  erected  over  the  Cam  in  the  latter 
part  of  tho  last  century,  connecting  the  town  with  the  hamlet 
of  Moulsham,  and  replacing  the  old  bridge  built  by  Bishop 
Maurice. 

Tho  sliiro  hall  U a handsome  building,  fronted  with  Port- 
land stone.  Tho  basement,  which  is  rustic,  supports  four 
Ionic  pillars ; between  the  pillars  arc  throe  figures  in  basso- 
rilievo,  of  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Mercy.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  building,  besides  two  commodious  courts,  aro  a grand- 
jury-room  and  witness- nx)m,  and  an  assembly-room,  86  feet 
by  30  feet,  where  public  balls  aro  held  at  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas. Over  tho  cniinnoy-pioce  of  tho  grand-jury  room  is  a 
handsomo  bust  of  Thomas  Gardiner  Bramston,  Esq.,  twenty 
ears  a chairman  of  the  quarter-sessions.  The  old  jail, 
(lilt  in  1779.  is  now  only  used  for  debtors,  and  the  bouse  of 
I correction,  which  adjoins  it,  for  female  convicts.  A new 
I jail  has  lately  been  erected  about  a mile  from  tho  town,  at 
; iSpringndd.  It  is  built  on  tho  radiating  principle,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  272  prisoners,  although  it  has 
contained  many  more.  During  the  Into  war  two  exlcnsivu 
barracks  were  orected  near  the  town,  which  could  accommo- 
date 4000  men,  but  they  havo  recently  been  pulled  down. 
The  theatre  is  a neat  building.  Races  take  placo  annually 
at  Galley-wood  Common,  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 
The  roarket'day  is  Friday;  and  fairs  aro  held  on  the  12lh 
May  and  12th  November,  principally  for  horses  and  cattle. 
Thu  assizes  for  the  county  aro  neld  here,  as  well  as  four 
quarter-sessions  and  four  petty  sessions, 

Tho  population  of  Chelmsford  in  183]  was  5435,  of  whom 
2885  were  females. 

The  living  is  a rectory  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  c<Wnmia- 
sary  of  Essex  and  Kent.  Tlie  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  ; the  body  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  it  a handsome 
building,  in  the  later  stylo  of  English  architecture.  The 
tower  is  square  and  embattled,  and  is  surmounted  by  a lofty 
spire.  The  archdeacon  holds  his  court  in  this  church,  and 
tne  wills  and  records  are  dei>08ited  in  an  office  over  the  south 
porch.  A new  chapel  is  now  being  erected  by  subscription 
(August,  1836).  There  aro  two  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, one  for  tho  Society  of  Friends,  and  one  for  Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 

Tho  free  grammar-school  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Edward  VI.  The  school,  in  common  with  those  at  Maldon 
and  Brentwood,  has  an  exhibition  of  6/.  per  annum  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  The  management  of  tho  school  is 
vested  in  four  hereditary  trustees.  Tho  school-house  was 
rebuilt  in  1782,  by  R.  Benger,  Esq.,  on  tho  site  of  a raoro 
antient  one  built  fay  Sir  Juhn  Tyrrell. 

(’helmsford  has  a charity  school,  for  the  maintenance, 
clothing,  and  education  of  fifty  bovs,  founded  in  1713.  and 
one  for  twenty  girls,  founded  in  1714.  both  supported  by 
voluntary  contribulions;  a Lancaatcrian,  an  infant,  and  a 
national  school  for  children  of  both  sexes  ; six  alms-houses, 
founded  by  Sir  Tlioraas  Mildmay.  were  rebuilt  in  the  end 
of  the  last  century  by  William  Mildmay,  Esq.  There  are 
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tlflo  four  olmibousei  in  BiddoW'lane.  (Communication 
from  Chelmsford.) 

CHELONA'RIUM,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 
[Elatkrid.«]. 

CHELO'NIA  (Godart),  a genus  of  Lepidopteroua 
insects,  of  the  section  I^octuma  (Latreille),  and  family 
Arctiida  (Loach).  Before  we  proceed  with  an  account  of 
this  genus,  which  contains  two  of  the  roost  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  of  tho  Britisih  moths,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
stale  the  characters  of  the  family  Arctiida,  as  far  as  the 
divert'ifled  habit  of  the  species  will  adroit.  The  palpi  are 
two  in  number,  mostly  three-jointed  and  hairy.  The  an- 
ti-nnro  have  a double  scries  uf  pectinations  ; thorax  large ; 
the  apex  of  the  body  generally  furnishtHl  with  a tuft ; wings 
closing  so  as  to  form  an  angle  by  their  junction,  or  folding 
horizontally.  The  males  arc  usually  larger  than  the  fu- 
males;  lantD  generally  very  hairy,  frequently  furnished 
with  numerous  tufts,  those  on  the  tail  and  towards  the  head  I 
tho  longer.  I 

The  genu#  Chelonia  is  synonymous  with  Arctia  of ' 
Schrank ; the  latter  nutno  it  generally  adopted  by  British 
entomologists  from  its  priority  : tlie  term  Chelonia  is  open 
to  another  objection,  twing  commonly  used  to  designate  a 
swttiun  of  tortoucs.  < 

Arctia  (ilaja.  the  large  Tiger  Moth,  is  very  common  in 
the  South  of  England,  but  apparently  less  so  in  tho  North. 
The  expended  wings  measure  Irom  two  and  a half  to  three 
inches  in  width  ; tho  upper  wings  are  of  a chocolate-brown 
colour,  with  numerous  irregular  cream-coloured  markings ; 
the  under  wings  are  scarlet,  with  five  or  six  large  blue-black 
spots ; the  body  is  also  scarlet,  or  pinkish  above,  with  several 
transverse  black  bands;  on  the  underside  the  ground-colour 
is  black,  with  pink  bands : the  head  and  thorax  are  brown, 
separated  with  a red  ring;  the  legs  are  red  at  the  base,  and 
tliu  antenme  are  white. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  found  in  great  abundance 
near  London,  and  is  frequently  seen  crawling  on  pathways  : 
it  is  covered  with  long  black  hairs,  and  when  touched  will 
foil  itself  up  in  a ring : it  feeds  upon  a great  variety  of 
plants,  hut  scorns  most  foud  uf  lettuce,  groundsel,  and 
duckweed.  The  larva  is  found  in  the  spring  months,  and 
turns  into  a pupa  about  June : the  pupa  is  enclosed  in 
a lot)so  web  of  a white  colour;  the  moth  appears  in  the 
auluinii. 

This  species  is  extremely  v.iriable  in  its  imago  state ; we 
have  seen  specimens  in  which  the  upper  wing  is  nearly  all 
while,  and  others  in  whidi  the  white  is  almost  obliterated; 
tho  spots  on  the  under  wing  vary  also  considerably;  they 
soroeliines  run  ono  into  the  other  so  as  to  form  a band. 

Arctia  I'iUica,  the  cream-spot  tiger  moth,  is  tho  only 
other  well  authonlicatcd  British  species ; it  is  far  loss  abun- 
dant than  the  other.  The  upper  wings  are  black,  with  about 
eight  brgo  cream-colourcd  spots;  the  undor  wings  are 
yellowish,  spotted  more  or  leas  with  black,  and  has  an 
irregular  block  fa#cia  near  the  margin  ; the  abdomen  is 
nnldish,  spotted  with  black  ; tho  head  and  thorax  are  black ; 
the  latter  has  two  cream-coloureil  spots. 

Tho  caterniilar  very  mucii  resembles  tho  one  last  de- 
scribed, but  lias  a rod  head  and  legs  of  the  snmo  colour; 
like  the  last  it  feeds  upon  various  plants,  particularly  Uio 
chickwooil.  Tlw  moth  appears  about  Uie  end  of  June,  and 
is  rothor  less  than  the  largo  ti;mr. 

CH  E IX>'N  1 A ( Horpotology.)  [Tortoisbs.1 

CHELO'NIANS.  [Tortoisbs.1 

CHELO’NOBIA.  [Cirrhipbda.] 

CHELONU'RA.  [Tortoisks.] 

CHELSEA,  formerly  a village  reckoned  about  two  miles 
from  London,  but  now  constituting  a portion  of  tho  suburbs. 
It  is  on  tho  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  tho  hundred  of 
Ossulston,  Middlesex.  The  parish  of  St  Luke,  Chelsea,  is 
staled  in  tho  return#  of  1831  to  contain  780  statute  acres 
and  32,37)  inhabitants. 

Chcl#ea  is  on  a slight  eminence,  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  Thames.  The  etymology  of  the  name  has  raised  con- 
siderable dtscusiion ; in  * Domesday’  it  is  written  Cereehede 
and  Chelched,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mure,  who  had  a house 
here,  wrote  it  Chelchith.  In  the  Ifith  century  it  began  to 
be  written  Chclacy.  1 1 was  once  a favourite  place  of  resort, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  residence*  here, 
and  there  w«ro  several  noted  taverns  and  public-houses 
with  gardens,  which  were  much  fre<iuented  in  tho  17th  and 
18tb  centuries. 

The  Royal  Hospital  foi  invalid  Boldien  is  at  Cholact,  In 


the  reign  of  James  1.,  Dr.  SutclilTe,  dean  of  Exeter,  projoeted 
a college  for  the  study  of  polemical  divinity,  which  met  with 
the  king's  approbation.  Tho  fuundalian-stone  of  the  build 
ing  was  laid  on  May  8th,  160}.  In  the  charter  of  incorM- 
ration  it  is  termed  ‘ King  James's  Ckillego  atCbelsey.’  Hut 
though  royally  patronized,  and  also  endowed  with  consider- 
able revenues  by  Dr.  Butcliffe,  the  college  never  tlourislied. 
It  was  ultimately  seized  by  the  parliament  during  tho  civil 
wars,  and  appropriated  to  diflbront  purposes.  Charles  II. 
gave  it  to  the  then  newly-established  Royal  S^icty  ; but  not 
being  adapted  to  their  use,  it  was  restored  to  the  king  fur 
1 30iif.  in  order  that  the  site  might  be  occupied  by  the  l(o\  al 
Hospital. 

The  architect  of  tho  Royal  Hospital  was  Sir  Chrisiopher 
Wren.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  16th  February, 
168‘i,  by  the  king,  who  was  attended  by  a groat  concmirsc 
of  nobility  and  gentry.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1690,  at  an  expense,  it  is  stated,  of  I60,OOOL  It  is  of  brick, 
ornamented  with  stone  quoins,  cornices,  pediments,  and 
columns.  The  building  consists  of  three  rourts,  two  of 
which  are  spacions  quadrangles  ; the  third,  the  central  one, 
is  o)>cn  on  the  soutn  side  next  tlie  Thames.  It  conaUts 
of  three  sides  of  a square,  ornamented  with  porticos  and 
piazzas,  and  has  a pleasing  apjioarancc.  The  north  front 
is  simple  in  its  style,  and  consists  of  a contro  and  wings,  in 
a straight  line,  with  no  other  ornament  than  a plain  por- 
tico. In  tho  centre  of  the  hospital  are  the  chapel  and  the 
great  dining-hall. 

The  business  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  is  managed 
by  commissioners  appointed  under  the  great  seal.  Thu 
establishment  consists  of  a governor  and  licutouant-go- 
vernor,  with  various  subordinate  officers.  There  are  usually 
upwards  of  invalids  in  the  hospital,  who  arc  divtde^l  into 
classes,  and  regulated  by  military  discipline.  In  addition  to 
their  provision  and  clothing,  they  receive  a weekly  pay, 
varying,  according  to  rank  ami  service,  from  8d,  to  3s.  Gd. 
Tho  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  hospital  amounted  lattdy 
to  upwaros  of  S.^.VOO.  who  receive  from  5d.  to  3r.  Cd.  ikc 
day. 

There  is  also  in  Chelsea  the  Royal  Military  Asylum. 
The  building  is  on  an  extensive  plan : (he  foundation-stuno 
was  laid  by  tho  Duke  of  York  in  1801,  and  it  wo#  com- 
pleted in  1805.  It  is  appropriated  to  the  support  and  ctlu- 
catiou  of  children  (especially  orphans)  of  soldiers  and  non- 
commissioned officers. 

The  Apothec lines’  Company  of  London  have  a liotanical 
garden  at  Chelsea.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a statue,  by  Rys- 
brack,  of  Sir  Hans  Sluane.  from  whom  the  company  re- 
ceived the  freehold  of  the  ground,  the  consideration  paid 
Wing  an  annual  presentation  of  plants  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

Tho  old  parish  church  of  Chelsea  not  being  adapUxl  to  the 
wants  of  tho  rapidly-increasing  population,  a new  church 
was  erected,  which  was  consecrated  in  1624.  It  Is  a spa- 
cious and  magnificent  building,  in  the  pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  old  church  is  now  the  parish  chapel.  The 
parish  is  in  tho  diocese  of  London.  The  average  gross  an- 
nual income  of  the  rector  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  is  1003/. ; 
ho  appoints  the  minister  of  the  parish  chapel,  whoso  income 
is  300/. 

In  the  educational  returns  of  I835.it  was  statefl  tliat 
there  were  forty  doily  schools  (exclusive  of  the  Rtnal 
Military  Asylum)  in  Chelsea,  in  several  of  which  there 
were  endowments  for  educating  children  gratnilonsly, 
and  thirty  other  schools,  Wside#  several  not  enumerated 
in  the  return.  (l..y^onii’$  Anvirons  o/Zondon;  Faulkner’s 
Che/fea.) 

CHELTENHAM,  a town  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of 
Cheltenham,  eastern  division  of  Gloucestershire.  88  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  London.  8 miles  N.E.  from  Gloucester, 
and  39iJ  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Bath,  Tlie  urea  of  the  parish 
is  37-lU  acres.  Tho  town  lies  in  die  east  qiinrtor  of  tho 
parish;  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  paiiiculorly  N.W.  and  S., 
in  which  directions  the  limits  of  the  parish  ailord  ample 
space  for  it#  extension.  Cheltenham  was  creatnl  a parli.a- 
menlary  borough  under  the  Reform  Act  : the  borough  is 
oo-extensive  with  the  parish,  and  returns  ono  uicinl>cr.  The 
town  is  a polling  place  for  'he  eastern  division  of  tho 
county. 

The  town  of  Cheltoiiharn  owes  its  existence  to  its  mineral 
springs  and  its  pleasont  situation.  Thu  Cutswoid  hills  form 
on  immense  amphitheatre  on  tho  N.E.:  and  the  valley  in 
which  it  lies  being  opeu  on  tho  S.  and  ^V.  renders  iu  icm- 
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perature  oquaUe  and  agreeable.  A saline  spring  was  dis- 
corered  berg  about  the  year  1716;  some  years  afterwards  it 
was  inclosed,  and  invalids  l>eKBn  to  visit  the  place  in  sum- 
mer ; but  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  tbo  eighteenth  century 
that  the  few  houses  oonitituting  ChoUenham  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a town.  The  discovery  of  n number  of  addi- 
tional springs  favoured  its  increase.  In  1 8 1 1 the  pupulation 
of  the  parish,  more  than  one-half  of  which  was  concentrated 
in  the  town,  was  8325  ; in  1821  it  was  13,3'JO  ; und  by  1831 
it  was  22.942,  showing  an  increase  of  9546  in  ten  years.  The 
number  of  houses  in  1821  was  2,559;  in  1831,  4349,  of 
which  latter  number  2067  were  taxed  at  10/.  ami  upwards. 
Tho  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid  by  the  entire  parish 
(wliiuh  includes  the  town)  was,  in  1830,  21,184/. 

Cheltenham  is  entirely  dependent  on  its  visitors,  who  ere 
generally  either  persons  who  have  no  occupation  or  inva- 
lids of  tho  more  aiUucut  classes.  This  circumstance,  and 
thu  additional  onu,  that  tho  town  is  of  recent  creation,  will 
sufticiuntly  account  for  the  fact  tliat  os  to  tho  construction 
of  the  buildings  and  tho  general  arrangement  of  the  place, 
Cheltenham  is  a very  agreeablu  residence.  Tlio  town  con- 
sists of  one  siMicious  street,  aliout  a luilo  in  length,  with 
several  bmneniug  from  it  at  right  angles.  Tho  diderent 
)>iaces  of  public  amusement,  the  pump-rooms,  hotels,  and 
IiMlging-huuse.«,  are  rather  superior  to  what  are  usually 
found  m places  of  similar  resort.  There  is  a large  gravelletl 
promenaile,  callod  the  Well  Walk,  about  GUO  feet  in  length, 
and  29  in  breadth. 

In  a/ldiiion  to  the  parish  church,  which  is  a fine  old  build- 
ing. there  are  four  episcopal  chapels.  Two  of  these,  in  1835, 
uere  held  by  the  parish  incumbent,  whose  gross  average 
annual  income  is  returned  at  1170/.:  tho  ipiiiistcrs  of  thu 
other  two  chapels  have  250/.  each.  Tho  parish  is  in  tho 
diocese  of  Gloucester.  In  1835  the  number  of  schools,  daily 
and  Sunday,  in  ChcUenliaro  was  52.  of  which  two  were 
charity  scIumIs.  Tbero  is  an  hospital  ami  Nome  minor  cha- 
rities. There  is  a railroml  from  Cheltenham  to  Gloucester. 
A small  rivulet  called  the  Chilt,  which  has  given  name  to 
the  parish  and  humlrcd  of  Cheltenham,  runs  past  tho  town, 
and  falls  into  the  Severn.  There  are  a variety  of  detached 
houses,  some  of  them  very  handsome,  >n  tho  vicinity  of 
Cheltenham,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  : 
country.  I 

CHELTENHAM.  WATERS  OF.  In  all  the  springs  ] 
which  emerge  from  the  sandy  vale  of  Cheltenhani,  the  stil-  j 
phiite  of  smla  or  chloride  of  sodium  predominates  ; so  that  I 
they  belong  to  tho  class  of  saline  waters.  It  is  worthy  j 
of  notice  that  most  of  the  saline  springs  of  Great  Bri-  i 
tain  take  their  rise  in  the  new  red  sandstone  formation.  | 
Mr.  Gairdncr  remarks  however  that  those  of  Cheltenham  i 
rise  in  a stratum  of  blue  clay  aliounding  in  iron  pyrites, 
which  n'poses  on  tho  inferior  oolite  limestone;  a circum- 
stance which,  according  to  him,  fnrnislies  an  explanation  of 
the  well-known  fart,  that  these  mineral  waters  are  strongest 
when  ftrst  openeil,  and  gradually  decrease  in  strength  until 
it  becomes  necessary  to  sink  new  wells  in  order  to  obtain 
water  of  the  requisite  strength.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  of  four  of  the  springs  belonging  to  Thompson's  Spa 
was  observed  to  be  diminisbed.  and  two  to  be  increased,  be- 
tween 1817  and  1820,  to  such  a degree  as  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  chemists.  The  number  of  springs  st  present 
is  fourteen,  each  of  which  presents  some  slight  dif- 
ference in  tbs  amount  of  the  saline  ingredients  and  their 
concomitants.  The  most  important  diflerenccs  are  owing 
lo  tlte  presence  of  iron  in  some,  occasionally  accompanied 
with  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Iodine  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  grain  to  a gallon  of  the  water 
exists  in  most  of  them,  except  the  Pittvillc  spring,  in  which 
however  bromine  is  found  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
six  gallons  of  the  water.  Those  in  which  no  iron  exists 
partake  much  of  the  nature  of  sea-water,  and  resemble  it 
in  effects  when  used  internally ; while  those  in  which  it  is 
present  are  of  a chalybeate  nature,  and,  especially  when 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  eonsiderable,  can  be  borne 
by  persons  who  cannot  tolerate  the  simple  saline  waters, 
and  can  likewise  bo  used  for  a much  longer  time  without  in- : 
ducing  debility.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  change  from  i 
one  kind  to  another,  according  to  the  state  or  prc^piiss  of 
the  patient ; all  which  points  will  be  regulated  by  physicians  | 
on  the  spot.  j 

The  persons  moet  boneflted  by  the  Cheltenham  waters  | 
are  who,  alter  a long  residence  in  hot  climates,  are 
affected  with  leased  liver ; and  also  those  who  by  in-  { 


dulgenco  in  good  living  have  weakened  the  ktomoeb  nnd 
intestines.  The  mucous  accumulations  which  occur  in  lliu 
bowels  of  children  subject  to  worms  are  best  remuwd  bv  u 
course  of  the  pure  saline  waters,  followed  by  the  ucruuxl 
chalybeate  or  tho  sulphureous  clialybeate.  Cliildrcn  sub- 
ject to  glandular  enlargements  derive  much  beiictlc  froin 
those  which  contain  iodine  along  with  iron. 

CHEMISTRY,  from  xn/uia  (chemeia).  According  (o  Rui- 
das  (in  voc.  \rifttia)  it  was  * tho  making  of  silver  and  gold,’  or 
what  is  now  luorc  gciu>rally  known  by  the  name  of  alchemy. 
[Alchsmy.]  Suidas  adds  that  Diocletian  burnt  all  thu 
antient  books  of  tho  Egyptians  on  chemistry  (as  above  ox- 
plaiiiud),  in  order  that  thu  Egyptians  might  no  longer  bo 
able  In  acquire  wealth  by  the  practico  of  this  art,  and  thus 
be  encouraged  to  resist  the  Kumans.  Wu  mav  probably 
infer  from  this  that  eheiui^ia  is  an  Eg>  )>lian  woru ; and  if 
so.  its  resumblancc  to  Cham  or  Chem,  the  genuine  name  of 
the  countr)-,  is  a oonnrmation  of  this  huppusilion  as  to  its 
origin.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  meaning 
of  the  wunl,  it  no  longer  includes  tho  imaginary  process 
ul>ove-muntionefh  Various  definiliont  of  its  present  meaning 
have  been  given,  which  do  not  materially  differ;  there  is 
n collection  of  th«s«)  dofiintions  in  tho  ‘Supplement  to 
the  Encycloj)«>diB  Britaimica,'  vul.  iii.  p.  1.  From  these 
Wu  shall  select  Dr.  Black's,  which  u as  follows : ' Che- 
mistry is  the  study  of  the  effects  of  beat  and  mixture,  with 
a view  of  disemering  their  general  and  subordinate  laws, 
and  of  improving  thu  useful  arts.’  Acconhng  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son, ‘the  object  of  chemistry  is  to  doterminc  the  consti 
tuents  of  bodies,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  combina- 
tions and  separations  of  the  elementary  particles  of  matter.' 
— Itiorganic  Chemittry%  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

It  would  be  useless  lo  attempt  an  early  history  of  che- 
miatr}’ : indcc<i  it  has  l>een  asserted,  and  )>crha|M  truly,  that 
it  sprang  from  dulusion  and  superstition,  nnd  was  at  its 
commencement  on  a level  with  magic  nnd  astrology.  The 
knowledge  possesse<l  of  this  sciencu  licfore  tho  time  of  Con 
slantiac  has  been  thus  8ummo<l  up  by  Bergman : * Some 
general  idea  may  bo  formed  of  the  state  of  chemistry  in 
those  days,  from  thu  consideration  of  the  several  subjects  of 
the  art  with  which  they  seem  to  have  had  no  acquaintance. 
Except  tho  acetous,  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  any  other 
acid.  The  mineral  alkali  (carbonate  of  so<la)  was  known  to 
them  by  tho  name  of  nitre;  but  of  the  vegetable  alkali 
(potash)  they  knew  little ; of  the  volatile  (ammonia)  they 
were  altogether  ignorant.  Of  neutral  salts  they  had  the 
marine  (common  salt),  and  the  ammoniac  (muriate  of  am- 
monia). Of  earthy  salts,  they  had  native  alum  only  ; and 
of  the  roetallio  salts,  copperas  and  native  green  vitrioL' 

Of  earths,  they  seem  to  have  distinguished  tho  calcareous 
and  argillaceous ; and  of  stones,  a very  considerable  numlier. 

Of  indammablc  simple  substances,  they  were  acrpiaintefl 
with  sulphur,  expressed  oils,  and  oils  distilled  per  df*rt>^nsum. 
But  they  knew  no  other  mothcKl  of  extracting  the  eisential 
oils  than  by  the  means  of  the  unctuous.  We  find  no  ac- 
count whatever  of  spint  of  wino  or  mthcr.- 

Of  tbo  seven  perfect  metals  hitherto  known,  they  were 
acquainted  with  ail  but  platinum ; but  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  imperfect.  Some  authors,  indeed,  make  a distinction 
between  tin  and  white  lead,  which  was  perhaps  xinc,  bis- 
muth, or  rcgulus  of  antimony.  But  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  certain  conclusion  with  respect  to  this ; when  even 
Pliny  distinguishes  between  hydrargyrum  and  argentum 
vivum. 

Expressions,  digestions,  and  decoctions,  were  almost  the 
only  operations  in  their  chemistry.  Perliaps  indeed  they 
used  some  varieties  of  elixation,  evaporation,  nnd  inspissa 
lion  ; as  likewise  of  crystallization,  sublimation,  caicinatinn, 
distillation  pfr  dfsemtum,  fusbn,  eliquation,  vitrifiration, 
and  fermentation.  From  the  authorities,  therefore,  already 
cited,  continues  Bergman,  * it  may  be  naturally  infcrml, 
that  at  tho  period  under  consideration  tho  dawn  only  of  che- 
mistry had  mado  its  appearance ; and  that  it  was  rather  n 
collodion  of  unconnected  and  ill-founded  axioms,  the  result 
of  observation  and  remarks,  than  a science  establUhe*!  upon 
tho  broad  basis  of  an  infinite  variety  of  experiments.  At  (hiit 
timo  thev  were  in  want  also  of  the  proper  instrumenU,  aiid 
uniicquamtcd  with  the  necessary  steps  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  bodies  can  be  exactly  separated,  collected, 
and  properly  defined.  They  were,  therefore,  without  those 
means  so  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  truth,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a genuine  system.'— /’Ayrtca/  and  CAemicur 
£4tajf8,  Tol  Ui.  p.  01. 
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From  llic  seventh  to  the  seventeenth  century,  or  what 
Ucrfrman  terms  the  middle  age,  many  important  facts  were 
discovered,  and  several  products  were  added  to  the  meagre 
list  which  has  been  given.  Wo  shall  now  notice  U>o  va- 
rious new  preparations,  which  include  some  most  im- 
portant instruments  of  analvsis.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  up  to  the  present  period,  the  acetic  acid  was  the  only 
one  known ; but  Koveral  now  acids  were  now  added.  Basil 
Valentine  described  the  process  for  making  what  he  calls 
oleum  vitrioli,  a name  by  which  it  is  commonly  yet  known, 
though  more  correctly  called  sulphuric  acid,  from  green  vitriol, 
or  sulphate  of  iron  ; and  Dommus  describes  another  process 
for  preparing  the  same  acid,  which,  on  account  of  the  form 
oftlie  vessel  used  in  making  it.  was  called  oleum  sulpUuris 
per  campanam.  Nitric  acid  was  obtained  by  Raymond 
Lully  from  nitre ; his  process  was  much  improved  by 
Glauber,  who  employed,  as  at  the  present  time,  sulphuric 
arid  to  decompose  the  nitre;  by  this  he  produced  the  acidum 
nitri  fumans,  or  Glauber's  spirit  of  nitre;  from  common  salt 
the  same  chemist  procure<l  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  the 
spiritus  salis  Glauberi.  since  called  marine,  muriatic,  or  hy- 
drochloric add.  Aqua  regia  was  prepared  by  HoHandus, 
by  distilling  a mixture  of  nitre  and  brine ; this  fluid  was  so 
named  on  account  of  its  power  of  dissolving  gold,  tiio  king 
of  metals. 

Several  salts  and  some  alkaline  bodies  were  also  dis- 
covered, or  more  perfectly  known,  during  this  period.  Gebcr 
dcMcribcs  the  process  of  rendering  the  alkali  of  tartar  (car- 
bonate of  pola»h)  caustic  by  moans  of  lime  ; he  takes  some 
notice  also  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  atid  he  mentions  borax. 
Glauber  described  the  salt  which  yet  bears  his  name,  the 
sal  tnirabile  Gluubcri,  or  Miiphate  of  soda;  he  described 
also  w hat  he  terms  sal  secretus,  which  is  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. Raymond  Lully  added  some  imi>ortant  ubserra- 
tiims:  he  mentions  the  deliquescent  properly  of  potash,  and 
the  production  of  the  volatile  alkali,  or  ammonia,  by  putre* 
faction;  and  Basil  Valentino  notices  its  evolution  from  sal 
ammoniac  by  the  fixed  alkalis. 

To  Crollius  chemistry  is  indebted  for  the  preparation,  or 
nt  any  rate  for  the  dcs<'ription.  of  several  saline  substances : | 
thus  iio  terms  the  salt  obtained  by  saturating  vitriolic  acid 
with  the  alkali  of  tartar  tartarus  vitriolatus,  a name  not 
yet  quite  extinct;  but  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
awnre  that  this  suit,  when  obtained  by  other  processes,  was 
similar  in  its  nature.  Crollius  also  mentions  the  salt  or  acid 
of  amber:  and  Bartholctus.  sugar  of  milk.  The  digestive 
suit  of  Sylvius  was  also  discovered  by  the  chemist  whose 
name  it  bears : it  has  since  been  named  muriate  of  potash  ; 
iU  present  appellation  in  chloride  of  potassium. 

Of  the  earths  in  general  but  little  was  known,  and  even 
that  little,  Bergman  remarks,  w as  unsupported  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry ; clay  w as  distinguished  from  sand,  but 
not  by  its  genuine  chemical  characters.  Except  slum,  few 
carlliv  salts  were  known.  Hollandus  describes  chloride  of 
calcium  under  the  name  of  sal  ammonia  flxus. 

Among  the  metals,  antimony  was  described  by  Basil 
Valentine  in  1490  ; bismuth  by  Agricola  in  1530  ; and  zinc 
by  Paracelsus  also  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Bergman 
says  that  Schroeder  describes  the  process  of  reducing 
arsenic  in  his  PhartnacopCBia  of  1649;  but  Brandt  first 
examined  it  with  considerable  accuracy  in  1733.  Many 
molallic  salts  were  known  and  examined  in  this  period. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  calle<l  roagistcrium  argenti,  vol  chry- 
slnlU  Dianta ; when  fused  it  was,  as  now,  used  as  a caustic, 
and  was  called  by  Angelo  Sola  lapis  infemalis.  Crolliu.s  gave 
the  appellation  of  luna  cornua  to  chloride  of  silver ; he 
mentions  also  mcrcurius  dulcis,  or  calomel.  The  binoxide 
of  mercury  prepared  by  nitric  acid,  he  calls  Arcanum  Coraili- 
num  Paracclsi;  acetate  of  tin,  sal  Jovis ; and  deutoxidc  of 
antimony,  antimonura  dinpborcticum. 

Basil  Valentine  gives  an  accountof  acetate  of  lead,  under 
the  namo  of  sacclmrum  Satumi,  and  mentions  the  butter  of 
antimony,  or  chloride;  and  the  white  precipitate  obtained 
from  it  by  water  is  called  mcrcurium  vitm  ny  Paracelsus, 
and  pulvis  angelicus  by  Algarotti.  That  important  medi- 
cine. the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  was  first  used  by 
Mynsicht,  and  called  tartanim  cmcticuni.  Basil  Valentino 
and  Paracelsus  observ'ed,  that  muriate  of  ammonia  combined 
and  sublimed  with  some  inotaTlic  oxides,  producing  in  the 
cose  of  iron  a compound  originally  called  flores  martiales. 
It  lias  been  already  noticed,  that  the  sulphates  of  iron  and 
copper  were  known  by  the  names  of  green  and  blue  vitriol, 
gnd  t^ir  nature  was  understood ; in  this  period  the  white 


vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  was  made,  though  its  eom]iosition 
vras  imperfectly  elucidated. 

That  sulphur  was  known  before  the  age  wc  are  now  treat- 
ing of  has  been  already  mentioned  ; but  in  this  period  Basil 
Valontiue  describes  a solution  of  it  in  the  fixod  alkali,  po- 
tash. Beguinus  mentions  it  ns  dissolved  in  the  volatile  al- 
kali, or  amromiia.and  Vigencrus  suspected  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  phlogiston  and  vitriolic  acid.  Basil  Valentiue 
mentions  tno  sulphuric  ami  nitric  mlhcrs,  but  very  slightly  ; 
but  Crollius  has  described  distinctly  the  art  of  preparing  (he 
, former.  Thaddeus,  Villanovanus,  and  Raymuml  Lully 
describe  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  last  calls  the  strongest  spirit 
alcohol,  a name  which  it  yet  retains;  he  mcnlion.s  the  se- 
paration of  the  water  by  means  of  carlx)natc  of  potash,  while 
Biuiil  Valentine  prefers  lime  for  the  same  purpose,  Ray- 
mond Lully  described  the  aerated  volatile  alkali,  or  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  Aeriform  bodies  began  to  excite  atten- 
tion at  this  |>eriod.  Van  Helmont  noticed  some  of  tbe  pro- 
(vcrtics  of  whul  he  culls  gns  sylvestre,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
lie  obsen  es  that  it  is  imisiblc,  but  Unit  it  was  fixed  in  bodies, 
and  he  attributes  the  phenomena  of  the  Grotto  de!  Cane  to 
its  presence. 

From  the  middle  till  towards  the  cud  of  the  seventeenth 
century  several  learned  societies  were  formetl.  The  Academy 
del  Cimento  was  founded  at  IHorence  in  1651,  the  Ru)  al 
Society  ul  liondon  in  1650.  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  in  1 C56  : these  societies  greatly  promoted  and  advanced 
physics  and  experimental  chemistry.  In  1700  the  l^russian 
Academy  .nlso  took  its  rise,  on  the  model  of  that  of  France. 
Hefure,  however,  these  societies  existed,  a curious  work  was 
published  in  1630  by  Jc.nn  Key,  a phy  sician  of  Perigoril ; it 
ii  entitled  Sur  In  licchfirchc  delii  cause  par  laqueUe  Eslam 
('t  Ic  Phuib  uucinrutent  <lc  poids  quand  on  Us  calcine.  In 
this  work,  which  excited  little  or  no  attention  among  hu 
coutemporaries,  the  author,  without  ajtparently  making  any 
experiments,  but  relying  upun  those  of  others,  shows  that 
the  weight  which  raemls  .icquirc  during  calcination  is  ile- 
rived  from  the  union  of  air  with  the  metui ; he  supjKMes 
that  air  is  miscible  with  other  bo4lies  besides  metals,  and 
states  that  it  may  be  cxi>olIed  from  water.  Rcy  is  generally 
considered  as  the  person  who  first  showed  that  air  is  fixctl 
in  bodies  during  calciuatinii ; but  in  support  of  this  opinion 
ho  quotes  Libavius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  having  ascer- 
tained the  increase  of  weight  in  lead  by  its  converMou  into 
a calx. 

Newton  himself  contributed  some  new  and  general  iih-.m 
on  chemical  phenomena  to  the  Royal  Swicty  ; heob>u  \os 
that  sugar  dissolves  in  water,  alkalis  unite  with  acids.  uu-taU 
dUsolvo  in  acids,  and  he  inquires  whether  these  efTocis  are 
not  occasioned  by  an  attraction  between  their  particl«*s. 
Copper  dissolved  in  aquafortis  is  thrown  down  by  iron.  Is 
not  this,  he  iiKiuires,  l>ecaiisc  tho  parlicloA  of  tbc  iron  liuvc 
a stronger  attraction  for  tho  particles  of  the  acid  than  thowj 
of  copper;  and  do  not  different  bodies  attract  each  other 
with  different  degrees  of  force? 

Tho  principal  oiid  early  chemical  investigators  of  the 
Royal  Society  were  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Slaro.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  greatest  chemist  and  one  of  (be  most  active 
cx|>crimcnter8  of  his  ago ; to  him  tho  science  is  indebted 
fur  the  introduction  of  tests,  or  re-agents,  for  detecting  tliu 
presence  of  other  iKHlies ; he  overturned  the  idea  w hich  Wiui 
then  commonly  entertained,  that  tho  results  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fire  were  the  real  elements  of  things.  Respecting 
inflammable  bodies,  ac(ds,  alkalis,  and  combination,  he  as- 
certained several  important  facts.  Tho  air  pump,  which 
had  been  invcnteil  by  Otto  von  Gticnoko  of  Magdeburg, 
was  improved  by  Boyle  and  Hooke,  and  rerMlcrcil  iin  impor- 
tant instrument  in  chemical  investi^iions  respecting  air 
they  concluded,  also,  (liat  air  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
respiration  and  oorobustion.  and  that  a portion  only  of  ilic 
wimoephere  was  employed  in  these  processes.  n«>uke,  in- 
deed. an-ried  at  the  sagacious  conclusion,  that  the  part  of 
the  air  necessary  to  tho  abovo-namcxl  processes  is  tho  same 
as  that  contained  in  nitre,  and  that  during  the  chemical  pro- 
cess of  combustion  this  matlcr  combines  with  the  burning 
body. 

In  1674,  Mayow  of  Oxford  published  his  tracts  on  v.'iriDua 
philosophical  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  analogy  subsisting  between  the  phenomena  of  respira- 
tion and  combustion  ; many  of  his  conclusions  were  correct, 
though  some  of  them  were  erroneous.  He  burned  a camllo 
under  a bell  glass,  and  found  tho  residual  air  so  deteriorated 
as  to  bo  iucapaUo  of  contiauiog  combustion  j ho  tbog 
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caused  a mouse  (o  breathe  a similar  qUBOtilj  of  air,  and  the  The  merits  of  Stahl  ore  thus  briefly  stated  by  Sir  II. 
necessity  of  its  renewal  was  soon  apparent;  alter  this,  ho  Davy: — ‘Tliough  milled  in  his  t^eneral  notions,  fevr  men 
put  a mouse  and  a candle  to^tetbor  under  the  eatuo  t;lass  have  done  more  than  Stahl  for  the  procress  of  clicmical 
vessel,  and  he  found  that  it  h\cd  only  half  as  lone  as  it  science.  Ilis  processes  were,  maiiy  of  them,  of  the  must 
had  cxistcKl  when  alone  under  the  then  reversed  beautiful  and  satisfactory  kind  : ho  discovered  a number  of 

the  order  of  experimentin'',  and  endeavoured  to  fire  com-  properties  of  the  caustic  alkalis  and  metallic  calces,  and  the 
bustible  matter  in  air  which  had  been  s[>oiled  by  breathing,  nature  of  sulphurouH  acid  ; ho  reasons  upon  all  the  opera- 
and  finding  no  combustion  took  place,  he  concluded  that  turns  of  chemistry  in  which  the  gaseous  bodies  are  not  con- 
* the  nitm-aerial  particles  are  absorbed  both  by  the  camlle  corned  with  admirable  precision.  He  gave  an  axiomatic 
and  the  animal.'  Mayow's  work  contains  a chapter  relating  form  to  the  science,  banishing  from  it  vague  details,  cir- 
to  the  ‘ mutual  action  of  salts  of  a contrary  kind,'  or  to  cundocutions,  and  enigmatic  descriptions,  in  which  oven 
chemical  combination  and  decomposition.  A great  number  Beecher  had  too  much  indulged  ; ha  laboured  in  the  spirit 
of  new  and  curious  facts  are  deicribeil  in  this  dissertation.  of  tho  Baconian  school,  multiplying  instances  and  cautiously 
Although  a certain  degree  of  similarity  is  observable  in  making  inductions,  and  appealing  in  all  cases  to  cx|>eri- 
thc  views  of  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Majow,  rc.specting  the  opc-  ments,  w-liich,  though  not  of  the  most  refined  kind,  were 
rations  of  combustion  and  respiration,  yet  hiUierto  no  more  perfyt  than  any  which  precciled  them.’ 
theory  hod  been  attempted  on  a broad  basis  to  account  Several  chemists  of  tho  phlogistic  .school  followed,  who 
fur  chemical  phenomena.  But  about  this  period,  Ger-  contributed  to  tho  advaiic4;mcnt  of  chemical  science.  Cas- 
many.  which  still  continueil  the  great  school  of  practical  par  Neumann  was  born  at  Ziillichau,  in  Germany,  in  IC«2. 
chemistry,  gained  additional  credit  by  the  labours  of  Bee-  In  1724  he  was  apixnnted  professor  of  chemistry  in  tho 
cher,  who  was  born  at  Spires  in  1645;  he  studietl  metal-  Royal  College  of  Miysic  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  the 
Inrgy  and  mineralogy  with  great  assiduity,  and  although  he  year  1750,  published  a Irnuslation  of  his  works,  entitled 
did  not  greatly  add  to  the  collection  of  chemical  experi-  * The  Chemical  Works  of  Caspar  Neumann,  M.D.,'  &c. 
ments,  he  improved  the  instruments  of  researcli,  and  ren-  It  would  |M>rhaps  bo  diflli'uU  to  mention  any  very  im- 
dored  manipulation  more  simple.  His  opinions  were,  that  portant  discovery  contained  in  this  work;  hut  there  are 
the  elements  of  bodies  arc  air,  water,  and  three  earths,  one  scs’cral  facts,  whicli,  as  facta  are  always  valuable,  must 

of  which  is  intUmroable,  another  mercurial,  and  another  still  give  it  a pUro  in  tho  library  of  a chemist, 

fusible ; these  three  earths,  combined  with  water,  ho  sup-  .John  Henry  Pott  was  bom  at  Hallwrstadt,  in  the  year 
posed  to  constitute  a universal  acid  which  is  the  basis  of  1C92,  and  died  in  1777.  On  tho  <ieatli  of  Neumann,  in  1737, 
all  other  acids.  He  entertained  several  other  notions  which  he  succeeded  to  tho  chair  of  practical  chemistry.  He  was 
ore  now  known  to  bo  utterly  at  variance  with  tho  results  a chemist  of  great  learning  and  iiuluslr)-.  Tho  greater 
of  experiment ; his  greatest  merit  was  the  contrivance  of  a part  of  his  works  were  collected  and  translated  into  Frcm-h 
thcorv  by  which  all  known  facts  were  connected,  and  dc-  in  1759.  In  his  dissertation  on  bismuth  and  sine,  ho 
duceu  from  one  general  principle.  This  theory  wa.s  adopted  has  collected  the  statements  of  all  former  writers,  and 
and  considerably  modified  by  Stahl,  and  was  by  him  pro*  described  their  properties  with  niinufe  accuracy, 
tiuilguled  in  so  imposing  a form  as  to  be  received  by  tbc  In  the  year  I7U9,  Andrew  Sigismund  Margraaf  was 
chemical  world  almost  universally  for  nearly  a century.  We  born  at  Berlin  : ho  died  in  1 782.  He  made  soinu  valuable 
shall  therefore  now  give  a bricf’accouiit  both  of  this  author  experiments  on  phosphorus,  and  on  the  method  of  extracting 
and  his  opinions,  long  known  as  tho  Stablian  theory.  it  from  urine ; he  first  determined  the  properties  of  alumina, 

George  Ernest  Stahl  was  born  in  tho  year  1660,  at  Ana-  demonstratod  the  nature  of  soda,  and  gave  an  easy  process 
pneh.  The  must  important  of  his  works  is  his  *Fundamcnta  for  preparing  pure  silver  from  its  clilunde.  His  chemical 
(.'hymiie  Dogmatiem  et  Experimcntalis,'  which  is  divided  papers,  down  to  the  year  1762,  were  published  in  Purls, 
into  a theoretical  anil  practical  part.  Tho  idea  that  the  1762,  in  two  small  volumes:  but  they  do  not  contaiu  all  his 
metals  were  earthy  substances  impregnated  with  on  infiam-  memoirs. 

rnublc  principle  had  been  advanced  by  Albertus  Magnus.  In  1630  John  Kunckel  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Schics- 
Beecher  maintained  the  existence  of  this  principle,  not  only  wig ; ho  died  in  1 702.  In  1 678  he  published  a treatise  on 
as  the  cause  of  metallization,  but  likewise  of  combustibility;  phosphorus  which  had  been  originally  discovered  in  1669  by 
and  Stahl  much  improved  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  si^  Brandt,  an  alchemist  of  Hamburg ; all  that  Kunckel  knew 
imrted  It  by  many  ingenious  and  elaborate  experiments.  To  of  its  properties  was  that  it  was  procured  from  urine,  fcicc., 
the  |M*Puliar  principle  he  gave  the  name  of  phlogiston  ; the  and  from  this,  after  soroc  years'  application,  he  succeeded  in 
d«K*trine  was  called  tho  Stablian  theory.  It  rais^  the  repu-  obtaining  it.  The  remainder  of  his  works,  excepting  a 
tutioii  of  the  author  to  the  highest  degree,  and  placed  him  treatise  on  gla.ss-making,  are  not  of  great  importance, 
in  the  first  rank  of  chemical  {milosophers.  Nichola.s  Lemcry  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1645,  and  dieil  in 

III  explaining  the  phlogistic  or  Slahlian  theory,  it  is  to  1715.  Ho  was  not  the  author  of  any  very  prorainenl  dis- 
bo  unilerstood  that  Beecher  and  Stahl  considered  all  com-  covery,  but  his  ‘ System  of  Chemistry’  contained  nearly  ail 
bustible  bodies  as  compounds;  during  combustion  one  of  that  was  known  respecting  the  science,  and  the  language 
the  principles  is  supposed  to  be  dissipated,  while  tho  other  in  which  it  was  written  was  more  simple  than  that  of  those 
remains.  Thus  when  charcoal  is  burnt,  it  is  entirely  dis-  who  preceded  him.  Ho  attcmp(o<l  to  explain  the  cause  of 
8ipule<i.  Stahl  therefore  supposed  that  it  was  phlogiston,  or  earthquakes  by  an  experiment  which  showed  the  vh-kl  action 
the  inllammablo  principle,  nearly  pure  ; by  heating  charcoal  that  occurs  when  large  quantities  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur 
with  met:i!s  which  had  been  reduced  to  calces,  or  what  were  are  mixed  and  allowed  to  act  upon  each  other, 

tcrmcil  metallic  earths,  they  resumed  their  metallic  appear-  Homberg  was  bom  in  1632,  in  the  island  of  Java.  His 

a nee  ami  properties  ; therefore  the  metals  are  compounds  of  papers  on  chemical  subjects  were  numerous;  there  are 
meiallic  cartni  and  phlogiston.  Again,  by  heating  Glau-  liowever  but  few  of  them  which  are  likely  to  excite  much 
ber's  salt,  which  is  a compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda,  attention  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  nor  did  they 
or  tho  fossil  alkali,  with  charcoal,  a compound  of  sulphur  greatly  contribute  to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  The  pyrophorus 
and  alkali  is  obtained.  Sulphur,  therefore,  was  supposed  to  known  by  hisnaraewas  prepared  by  mixing  human  faeces  and 
be  a cointKmnd  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phlogiston.  Now  alum,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  redness  till  it  l>ecame  a 
though  it  iiad  been  shown  by  Boyle  that  sulphur  would  not  carbonaceous  powder.  It  has  been  since  found  that  carbo- 
burn  without  air,  and  though  he  bad  stated  that  sulphur  naceoiis  matter  in  preferable  forms  may  lie  used  wiih  the 
was  contained  in  tho  aciil.  ami  not  tho  acid  in  the  sulphur,  alum,  as  honey,  Hour,  or  gum.  Tho  nature  of  the  cumbus- 
V el  Stahl  entirely  neglected,  in  forming  his  theory,  tho  in-  tion  of  this  pyrophorus  was  first  explained  by  Davy, 
iluencc  of  uir  m proilucing  tho  phenomena  on  which  it  Henry  I.A)uis  Duhamel  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1700,  and 
was  founded.  The  first  promulgation  of  the  theory  over-  died  in  1781.  He  published  many  papers  on  chemical  sub- 
looked tho  simple  fact  which  had  been  before  slat^,  that  jects.  His  chief  contribution  to  the  science  was  that  of 
luelals,  instead  of  becoming  lighter  by  being  burnt,  as  ought  pointing  out  the  difference  between  potash  and  soda,  which 
l<»  have  happened,  had  they  lost  anything,  actually  become  had  been  formerly  confounded. 

heavier  by  the  operation.  Those  who  afterwards  refined  Peter  Joseph  Macquer  was  born  at  Paris  in  IJ18»  “bd 
upon  the  theory,  endowed  phlogisUm  with  a principle  of  died  in  1784.  He  first  pointed  out  the  existonro  of  arsenio 
levity,  and  thus  the  difficulty  was  for  a time  removed,  but  aci*l  and  tho  nature  of  several  of  the  salts  which  it  form*  with 
only  to  ^ revived  with  redoubled  force,  and  this  difficulty,  bases  ; he  afterwards  published  some  important  experiiuents 
when  it  came  to  be  duly  appreciated,  prov^  fatal  to  the  on  Prussian  blue,  and  such  as  tended  to  the  d^overy  of 
theory  of  phlogiston.  tbo  nature  of  its  colouring  ingredient.  He  made  several 
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•xperimenta  on  platmum,  though  without  any  very  bene* 
ficial  reaulta  to  chemistry.  He  was  the  author  of  a Che* 
mical  Dictionary',  which  has  been  translated  into  many 
lan^uat;es. 

We  have  mentioned  most  of  the  chemists  who  contri- 
buted valuable  additions  to  the  scicnco  before  the  in- 
troduction of  pneumatic  chemistry.  To  speak  of  them  all 
would  require  a volurao.  We  now  therefore  approach,  or 
ratiicr  commence  a most  important  ®ra  in  the  history  of 
c’iiomical  research  and  discovery.  Hitherto,  except  what 
had  done  by  Rev.  Mavow.  and  Boyle,  tho  effects  pro- 
duced by  aenform  lioilies,  and  their  rchition  to  the  phe- 
iiomcnu  of  chemistry,  had  uhntvst  entirely  oseu|>od  obsorva- 
lion  ; or  nt  any  rate  they  hud  been  but  very  slightly  and 
imperfectly  considere«l,  a*  shown  with  res]>ei't  to  the  iiicroaso 
of  wcigiti  which  ocr.urs  during  the  calcination  of  metals, 
and  w liich  was  rather  attributed  to  a principle  of  levity  in 
the  phlogiston  lost  by  them,  than  the  acquisition  of  weight 
from  the  air. 

Dr.  Halos  was  born  1677,  and  died  in  1761.  About  172>1 
he  rec«ramence<l  the  eiaminatiou  of  aeriform  bculics  which 
had  previou-sly  engaged  the  abuve-nainud  philosophers  ; ho 
aUcmptnl  to  ascertain  the  chemical  relations  sul>^isting  be- 
twci'n  uir  and  other  bodies,  and  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  air  is  absorbed  or  extricated  by  nulum) 
pn>cesse$.  The  results  which  he  obtaineil  were  curious  and 
iinportaiit;  but.  owing  to  a fundaraonlal  error  in  bis  ideas, 
ho  drew  but  few  inferences  which  contributed  to  eluciilatc 
tho  intricate  and  bitherto  imperfectly  cxplore<l  paths  of 
the  scicnco.  The  idea  which  he  entertained  of  one  elemen- 
tary principlo  as  constituting  elastic  matter  modified  by 
the  effluvia  of  fluid  or  solid  bodies,  greatly  aided  the 
formation  of  those  more  just  views  which  later  and  more 
rcQned  experiments  have  since  contributed  to  utifuM.  He 
subjected  a vast  number  of  bodies  to  the  nclion  of  heat,  and 
obtained  gaseous  products  from  them  ; thus  he  found  that 
the  air  which  he  obtained  from  wood  was  fatal  to  animals  ; 
from  nitre  he  procured  nearly  2UU  times  im  volume  of  air, 
and  from  coal  one  third  of  its  weight.  Ho  found  that  oil  of 
vitnol.  wheu  poured  on  iron  filings,  produced  very  little  air, 
but  that  tho  addition  of  water  occasioned  its  evolution  in 
large  (juantity.  In  no  case,  however,  were  the  gaseous  pro- 
duct.s  thus  procured  examined  with  tho  attention  which  iniglit 
liave  been  expected  from  the  novelty  of  the  results.  He  also 
found  iliat  wlicn  phosithorus  wiu<  burnt  in  air.  tho  quantity 
of  air  Mas  dinlilu^]led.  and  uliite  fumes  were  pruluced ; 
but  l>e  uoitber  examined  tho  residual  air.  nor  did  ne  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  while  fumes  resulting  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  phosphorus. 

The  experinjenls  contained  in  his  Statical  Essays,  pub- 
lished in  17'27,  wore  made  to  prove  the  transpiration  of 
treca.  and  also  the  force  with  which  they  iinbilH)  moisture. 
Those  cx|>crimcnts  arc  not  however  immediately  connected 
with  our  present  subject. 

In  1718  Geoflroy  published  tables  of  affinity;  and  al- 
though the  afiinity  lias  siikce  been  discovered  to  be  mo- 
dified by  a variety  of  circumstances,  yet  these  tables  have 
ccriaiuly  been  of  use. 

Dr.  Black.  Pn>fcs>or  of  Chemi-'try  in  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished. in  1756,  his  researches  on  calcareous,  magnesian, 
and  alkaline  substancoa.  Ho  showed  that  there  existed  in 
these  aubslunces  an  uerif>rnj  boijy,  l^o^!»essing  chemical  and 
physical  projHjrlies.  perfectly  distinct  from  the  air  of  tho 
atmusphero ; he  proved  that  marble  and  chalk  contained 
this  boily  capable  of  an  aeriform  existence,  and  that  its  pre- 
sence consiitulctj  the  difference  between  them  and  quick- 
lime ; he  showed  also,  that  it  was  capable  of  being  ex|ielled 
from  earthy  and  alkaline  substances  by  the  actum  of  an 
acid,  and  when  tiio  air  thus  set  free  was  collected  and  ex- 
amined. he  found  it  to  posse.vs  the  properties  of  a weak  acid. 

Great  opposition  wa.s  offered  to  the  new  and  imyiortani 
conclusions  which  were  promulgated  by  Dr.  Black;  thus, 
among  others.  Moyer,  a German  cbomist.  attcmpterl  to 
prove  that  limestone  beramu  c.iiutic  by  uombiniiig  in  the 
fire  with  a peculiar  substance,  and  not,  os  Dr.  Black  iiad 
proved,  by  losing  aJfrirnrm  matter.  Tho  loss  of  weight 
which  the  limestone  suffered  was  however  almost  a suffl- 
cient  proof  of  the  accuracy  Dr.  Black's  views ; and,  in  a 
ffew  years  from  the  daU  of  their  promulgation,  the  opinionB 
of  Black  were  universally  admitted  to  be  correct. 

The  existence  of  an  elastic  fluid  different  from  that  of 
tfte  atmospbere,  greatly  excited  the  attention  of  experi- 
meaUliate,  and  they  were  soon  led  to  inquire  whether  others 


might  not  also  exist.  The  vaiiotts  gases  obtained  by  Hales 
were  now  regarded  with  different  views ; and,  before  many 
more  years  had  elapsed,  numerous  and  peculiar  aeriform 
bodies  were  discovered  by  various  processes.  Dr.  Black's  ex- 
periments on  what  ho  termed  latent  heat  aro  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity,  and  the  precision  of  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them. 

Mr.  Watt  derived  great  advantage  from  these  in  his 
celebrated  improvements  on  the  steam-engine. 

About  the  year  1765,  Mr.  Cavendish  (who  was  bom  in 
1731,  and  died  in  IfilO)  discovered  and  described  the  pro- 
perties of  inflammable  air,  since  called  hydrogen  gas ; and 
he  invented  an  apparatus  for  collecting  and  examining 
clastic  fluids,  which,  although  extremely  simple,  has  been 
completely  set  aside  by  the  more  convenient  methods  pro- 
|H)sed  by  Dr.  Priestley.  Ho  ascertained  the  relative  densities 
of  fixed  air,  inflammable  air,  and  ooromon  air. 

Having  stated  the  general  properties  of  hydrogen  gas, 
he  shows  that  different  metals,  when  dissolved  in  similar 
portions  of  the  same  acid,  afford  different  Quantities  of  this 
gas : that  zinc  yielded  more  than  iron,  ana  iron  more  than 
till,  facts  w hich  are  perfectly  consistent  with  and  explained 
by  the  doctrine  of  equivalents;  he  asoertainod  the  exact 
pro[>ortioiis  of  the  constituent  gases  of  tho  atmosphere.  Uis 
most  celebrated  discoveries  were  however  those  of  the  com- 
poisition  of  water  and  nitric  aeid;  and  he  first  determined 
the  freezing  point  of  mercury. 

H is  character,  os  a philosopher,  is  thus  sketched  by  Sir 
H.  Davy : — * Cavendish  was  possessed  of  a minute  know- 
Icilgc  of  most  of  the  departments  of  natural  philoeophy : ho 
carried  into  bb  chemical  researches  a delicacy  and  precision 
which  have  never  been  exceeded : possessing  depth  and 
extent  of  mathematical  knowledge,  he  reasoned  with  the 
caution  of  a geometer  upon  the  results  of  his  experiments 
and  it  may  be  said  of  him.  what  perhaps  can  scaiccly  be 
said  of  any  other  person,  that  whatever  he  accomplished 
was  perfect  at  the  moment  of  its  production.  His  processes 
were  all  of  a finished  nature;  executed  by  the  hand  of  a 
muster,  they  required  no  correction ; the  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  his  early  labours  even,  have  remained  unimpaired 
amidst  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  tlieir  merits  have 
been  illustrated  by  discussion,  anu  exalted  by  time.* 

The  important  discoveries  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  next 
claim  attention.  Ho  was  bont  in  1733,  and  died  in  1604. 
No  pi'rson  ever  commenced  a career  of  discovery  under  cir- 
cumstances less  likely  to  insure  success  than  Dr.  Prit^Ucy. 
He  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  chemical  science, 
he  had  but  little  leisure,  his  apparatus  was  very  dcficiont. 
he  hud  frequently  to  invent  new  modes  of  operating,  and 
with  means  which  were  extremely  scanty.  All  these  diffi- 
culties he  surmounted  with  indefatigable  industry  and  in- 
genuity. and  to  him  we  owe  the  most  important  discoveries 
which  have  ever  been  made. 

Pneumatic  chemistry  had.  to  a certain  extent,  been  stu- 
died, as  already  shown,  by  Boyle,  Muyuw,  Hales,  and  espe- 
cially by  Black  and  Cavendish,  when  Priestley  began 
his  experiments.  His  first  memoir  was  published  in  1772, 
and  was  on  the  method  of  impregnating  water  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  paper  was  the  result  of  his  accidentally 
living  near  a brow-houso,  in  vvbich  he  had  made  experi- 
ments on  tho  carbonic  aeid  evolved  during  fcrnientalioii. 
Among  the  gaseous  protlucts  which  Dr.  Hales  obtainefi  was 
that  now  called  nitric  oxide,  but  he  did  not  inquire  into  its 
profiorties.  It  was  again  discovered;  and  minutely  cxaniincd 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  applied  it  to  the  purposes  of  euilio 
metry,  a branch  of  the  science  which  msy  almost  be  sai«l 
to  hove  originated  with  him,  and  in  consiHiaciice  of  this 
discovery. 

Azotic  gas  had  undoubtedly  been  obtained,  but  mus  not 
examined  by  Hauksbee  when  he  passcil  atmospheric  air 
over  ignite*!  metals;  Dr.  RutherfoM  also  noticed  it  about 
1772,  and  to  him  the  priority  of  the  discovery  is  generally 
assigned.  It  appears  however  that  Dr.  Priestley  had  ob- 
tained it,  and  noticed  its  properties  at  least  as  early,  and 
perhajis  sooner,  for  he  gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  Phi- 
losojikical  Trausactiom  for  that  year. 

His  greatest  discovery  was  that  of  what  ho  called  de 
phlogiaticalcd  air,  now  culled  oxygen  gas.  This  important 
accession  to  chemical  science  was  iiiado  on  the  rit  of 
August,  1774.  He  procure*!  it  by  strongly  healing  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  formed  by  the  action  of  heal  and  air  upon  the 
ineUl,  uud  collecting  the  gas  which  was  evolved  from  It. 
The  cousequeucos  of  this  discovery  would  require  a volume 
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for  tleceription ; it  hu  served  ss  the  basis  for  all  that  is 
known  respecting  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  water, 
acids,  and  alkalis ; and  the  nature  of  combustion  has  been 
greatly  illustrated  by  it. 

Sulphurous  acid,  fluosilicio  ackl,  muriatic  acid,  and  am* 
monia  wero  first  made  known  in  the  gaseous  state  by  Dr. 
Priestley ; he  discovered  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  first  ob* 
taineil  carbonic  oxide  gat,  the  nature  of  which  however  he 
mistook.  He  did  not  discover  hydrogen  gas,  but  his  ex* 
periments  upon  it  are  interesting  ; he  pointed  out  the  ex- 
uience  of  earburotted  hydrogen  gas,  though  be  did  not 
make  many  experiments  upon  it. 

The  action  of  electricity  on  various  compound  gases  was 
examined  by  him,  and  he  showed  that  an  acid  is  formed 
when  sparks  are  passed  through  a confined  portion  of  at* 
mospberic  air ; this  fact  served  as  the  basts  of  Caven* 
dish's  discovery  of  the  composition  of  nitric  acid.  In  the 
same  way  the  increase  of  bulk  which  he  found  to  take  plar-o 
by  the  action  of  the  same  agent  on  ammoniacal  gas  led 
^rlhoUet  to  determine  the  nature  of  it.  His  experiments 
on  tile  ameliorition  of  atmospheric  sir  by  tho  process  of 
vegetation  are  highly  carious,  and  have  bwn  repeated  and 
confirmed  by  sob^uont  investigations.  His  work  entitled 
'Experiments  and  Observations  on  different  kinds  of  Air ' 
contains  a vast  number  of  experiments,  from  which  various 
inibrencet  might  be  drawn,  which  ho  seems,  in  his  rapid 
career  of  discovery,  himself  to  have  overlooked  : such  are 
those  just  mentioned;  and  the  composition  of  atmospheric 
air  and  water  might  be  added  to  the  list. 

Ilis  additions  to  tlie  means  previously  known  for  experi* 
menting  on  gaseous  bodies  have  afforded  tho  greatest  fa- 
clliiies  to  those  who  have  followed  him  : such  are  the  inven* 
tiun  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  and  tl>e  substitution  of  mercury 
fur  water  in  those  ga:^  which  are  soluble  in  the  latter 
fluid.  To  conclude  with  the  observations  of  Sir  H.  Davy  t 
* Cliemisiry  owes  to  him  some  of  her  most  important  instru* 
menls  of  research,  and  many  of  her  most  useful  combina- 
tions; tud  no  single  person  ever  discovered  so  many  new 
and  curious  substances.' 

The  works  of  Torliern  Bergman  Owm  in  1735,  died  in 
1784)  have  been  colicctcil  and  translated  into  English.  The 
first  paper  whidt  he  published  was  in  1774,  * On  the  Aerial 
Arid,'  now  calle<l  cari>onie  acid  gas.  If  the  contents  of  this 
paper  bo  compariKl  with  the  presinus  one  of  Cavendish  on 
the  same  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  had  antici- 
pated Bergman  on  many  of  the  more  iroiwrtant  facts.  No 
notice  hoM  ever  is  taken  of  Cavendish’s  ex|>oriments  in  it. 

Ho  aftorwaitls  published  papers  on  the  * Analyses  of 
Mineral  Waters,'  and  though  the  methods  which  he  adopted 
are  by  no  means  accurate,  they  were  preferable  to  any 
which  had  been  previously  used. 

He  published  a paper  on  oxalic  acid,  of  which  however 
the  discovery  ii  said  to  be  due  to  Schecle.  It  will  l>e  scarcely 
powsiblu  to  cimmersto  even  the  various  (>apers  of  Bergman, 
and  much  less  to  give  an  anulysis  of  their  contents.  His 
'Essay  on  Electric  Attractions  ’ is  however  n work  of  im- 
portance, and  requires  a mure  detaiied  notice.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  author  was  to  point  out  the  nature  of  chemical 
affinity,  and  to  account  for  the  anomalies  which  that  com- 
plicated subject  appears  to  present.  He  adopts  it  as  a 
principle  that  chemical  combination  is  the  result  of  an  ab- 
solute furoo.  BerthoUet  attempted  to  show  that  this  C4>n- 
clusion  is  erroneous,  and  thougn  it  must  lie  admitted  that 
there  are  various  circumstances  which  modify  Uie  action  of 
this  power,  we  are  not  so  nearly  without  a guide  to  just  con- 
clusions as  tlie  experiments  and  opinioDs  of  Berthollct  would 
lead  us  to  admit. 

Bergman  piiblislied  tables  in  fiffy-nine  eotumns,  in  which 
bo  showed  the  relative  attraction  of  bodies,  or  what  he  terms 
elective  affinity.  As  theonler  of  decomposition  often  vane*, 
according  as  it  is  made  in  the  dry  way  or  the  moist,  each  of 
the  fifty*ninc  columns  was  divided  into  two;  the  first  ex- 
hibiting the  order  of  decompositions  in  the  moist,  and  the 
Mcund  in  the  dry  way  : he  also  stated  various  oases  of 
double  decomposition.  Theae  tables  are  constructed  upon  | 
the  now  well-known  principle,  that  any  substance,  whether 
acid,  alkali,  or  metallic  oxide,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  o 
oolumn.  and  others  under  it,  such  substance  has  the  greatest 
affinity  fur  that  next  to  it,  and  for  the  rest,  according  to  the 
nearness  of  their  place. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Bergman's  processes 
for  analysing  mineral  waters  were  more  com>ct  tiian  any 
which  been  previously  adopted,  and  although  his  ox- 1 


periments  on  the  analysis  of  prodoos  stones  are  far  removed 
from  perfection,  yet  they  jiossess  the  rudiments  of  the  me- 
thods which  are  now  adopted.  Hu  first  pruposeti  the  ana 
lysing  of  minerals  by  combining  them  with  tlm  fixed  alkalis, 
by  which  they  wero  rendered  partially  soluble  in  water, 
and  totally  so  cilhor  in  that  fluid  or  in  an  acid. 

He  found  fulminating  gold  to  contain  ammonia,  and  he 
explains  the  deUmation  to  arise  from  the  sudden  deoompo 
sition  of  tbat  gaseous  body. 

The  discoveries  which  next  claim  attention  are  tboee  of 
Charles  William  Scheole,  who  was  born  at  Stralsund  in 
1742,  and  died  in  1786.  Like  Priestley,  Scbeele  began  his 
experiments  under  very  unfavourebte  circumstances  with 
respect  to  apparatus  and  tiie  means  of  procuring  it. 

Scheele,  observing  that  air  was  requisite  to  combustion, 
subjeettid  it  to  analysis.  He  found  Chat  certain  sub- 
stances, especially  what  was  then  termed  liver  of  sulphur, 
and  now  sulpburel  of  potassium,  when  exposed  to  a given 
bulk  of  air.  diminished  it  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  original 
quantity;  he  found  also  that  the  flame  of  burning  tulnbur 
and  of  hydrogen  gas  produced  tho  same  effoct.  Without 
any  acquaintance  with  what  Priestley  had  previouslv 
done,  ha  obtained,  bv  various  processes,  oxygen  gas,  which 
he  termed  empyreal  air ; and  he  showed  tbat  this  air 
was  absorbed  by  liver  of  sulphur;  and  that  upon  adding 
frosh  empyreal  air  to  that  left  unacted  upon  by  it  atmos 
pberic  air  was  reproduced. 

His  experimonts  on  the  nature  of  air  were  followed  by 
some  on  beat  and  light,  and  he  gave  the  name  of  radiant 
heat  to  tbat  portion  of  it  which  emanates  from  hot  bodies, 
and,  as  he  found,  in  right  lines.  Heob«ei^’ed  the  blacken- 
ing effect  which  is  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  on  chloride 
of  silver,  and  that  the  violet  rays  produce  this  effect  most 
speedily.  Ho  made  experiments  on  Ilomherg's  pyniphorua, 
and  ahowed  that  ammonia  alum  U incapable  of  forming  it. 
In  hU  disiiertulion  on  manganese  be  made  the  discovery  of 
chlorine  gas.  or,  as  he  called  it.  dephlogi»tieele<l  marine 
acid.  His  essays  on  Iltmr  spar  contained  several  valunhle 
facts,  Init  ho  committei!  the  error  of  supivising  that  the 
silica  which  ho  ohlaineil  in  his  operations,  from  the  retort, 
was  forrac<l  by  the  combination  of  water  and  fluoric  acid. 
Ho  ;iuinCcd  out  the  difterence  Wtween  pliiml«igo  and  sul* 
phuret  of  molyblen,  niid  he  first  descrilicd  the  nvdyMic 
and  arsenic  acids,  and  formed  a compound  of  the  latter  w ith 
oxide  of  copper,  or  arsenite  of  copper,  which  has  since  lieen 
cxtonsivolv  used  as  a pigment,  under  tho  name  of  S^^dc's 
or  mineral  green,  lie  made  experiments  on  rmtf  uml 
sugar  of  milk  ; and  the  acid  of  the  sugarof  milk,  now  railed 
lactic  acid,  was  noticed  by  him.  He  gave  a method  of  ob- 
taining citric,  tarturio,  gallic,  and  some  other  vegetable 
acids : and  published  essays  on  tungsten,  rother.  calomel, 
bnnsoic  acid,  and  urinary  calculi,  all  of  which  contain  valu- 
able information. 

lie  particularly  examined  the  colouring  matter  of  Prus- 
sian blue,  which  was  nearly  his  last  contribution  to  che- 
mical science.  The  subject  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  con- 
sidering that  it  involves  the  ogcncy  of  azote,  which  had  not 
long  been  discovered.  He  treats  the  subject  however  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  and  having  obtained  what  is  now  called 
|Riiss>e  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  he  has  stated  several  of  its  pro- 
perties. Besides  the  discoveries  which  have  boon  enume- 
ratetl,  it  is  to  Scheele  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the  first 
knowledge  of  barytes  and  of  the  characters  of  manganese. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  wo.h  bom  in  Paris  in  1743, 
and  died  a victim  to  the  revolution  in  1794.  Although 
tl»e  original  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  have  less  merit  than 
those  of  Priestley  and  Scheele,  yet  hi*  c«tnlribulion*  to  tho 
science  are  numerous  and  important,  esp«?cialty  as  to  what 
regards  its  theory.  His  ‘Elfmens  do  C^imie'  were  pub- 
lished in  I7H9.  Ill  this  wnrk  he  considers  heat  as  a subtile 
fluid  or  a material  substance,  which  he  calls  caloric.  He 
argue*  that  the  different  form*  of  nmtter  depend  in  general 
upon  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  they  contain.  His  ana- 
lysis of  atmonphcric  air,  though  conducted  perhap*  on  more 
philowphieal  principles,  docs  not  offer  so  gre.'it  preririon  of 
results  as  those  deduciblc  from  the  very  simple  experiment 
of  Priestley  ; but  it  must  be  admitted  Uiat  they  h:i«l  tho 
merit  of  acitling  tho  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atmoa- 
phorc. 

Van  Hclraont,  and  after  him  lifacquer.  had  employed  tlie 
term  pas  to  denote  all  elastic  fluid*  which  differ  fr»ra  at- 
mospheric air.  This  word  Lav«i«ior  also  a<Ioptc«l ; and  as 
he  found  that  tho  portion  of  tho  atmoi>phere  which  supported 
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Animal  life  also  enteml  into  the  rotnposiiion  of  aci«U,  ho 
callrd  itoxytten  Ras;  tlio  other  consiilueiit  of  the  air  he 
called,  from  ite  fatal  effccLs  upon  animal  life,  aaotic  gas : by 
thU  name  it  is  yet  tlcsignatod  by  many  chemists,  Mhile 
others  prefer  that  of  nitrogen,  derired  from  its  forming  a 
part  of  nitric  acid. 

Lavoisier  and  his  coadjutors  cfTected  various  improve- 
menU  in  chemical  nomenclature,  most  of  which  remain 
in  use  at  present,  but  some  alterations  and  additions 
hare  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  highly-cultivated  state 
of  the  science.  The  nature  of  the  diamond  had  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Florentine  Academy  as  early  as  1690;  the 
subject  was  resumed  by  Lavoisier,  who  proved,  that  when 
air  was  excluded  it  underwent  no  change ; on  the  other 
hand  he  showed,  that  by  burning  it  in  oxygen  gas  carbonic 
acid  was  formed,  and  hence  he  argued,  wliat  is  indeed  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  diamond,  in  its  chemical  nature, 
is  similar  to  common  charcoal. 

In  adverting  to  the  solution  of  metals  in  acids,  ho  notices 
the  necessity  of  their  oxidixement  previously  to  it,  and  hence 
he  argues  the  nrobabihty  that  the  alkaline  earths  are  me- 
tallic oxides,  tuc  oxygen  serving  as  a Wnd  of  union  be- 
tween them  and  the  acids:  this  sagacious  remark  has  been 
verifled  by  titc  discoveries  of  Davy.  In  his  additional  ob- 
servations on  tlie  combinations  of  oxygon,  he  mentions  the 
conditions  necessary  fur  its  union  witli  different  bodies  ; the 
compounds  arising  from  the  union  of  various  combustible 
bodies  are  oUo  treated  of.  and  those  of  the  acids  and  some 
other  compound  substances.  Sir  H.  Davy  remarks,  that 
* Lavoisier  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  chemical  philosophers  of  tho  lost  century ; indeed, 
except  Cavendish,  there  is  no  other  inquirer  who  can  bo 
compared  to  him  n>r  precision  of  logic,  extent  of  view,  and 
sagacity  of  induction.  His  discoveries  were  few,  but  he 
reason^  with  extraordinary  correctness  U|K>n  the  labours  of 
others.  Ho  introduced  weight  and  measure,  and  strict  ac- 
curacy of  manipulation  into  all  chemical  processes.  His 
mind  was  unbiassed  by  prejudices ; his  combinations  were 
of  the  most  philosophical  nature  ; and  in  his  investigations 
upon  ponderable  substances  ho  has  entered  the  true  path  of 
experiment  with  cautious  stops,  following  just  analogies, 
and  measuring  hypotheses  by  their  simple  relation  to  facts.’ 

It  is.  however,  matter  of  history,  and  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed, that  Lavoisier  was  not  content  merely  to  employ  toe 
discos'eriosofotbers,  even  without  acknowledgment,  uut  that 
he  nM^  a distinct  claim  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  which 
DrJI^Btley  has  most  satisfactorily  refuted,  by  assorting, 
whafroight  have  been  contradicted,  but  which  was  not,  that 
he  had  mentioned  this  gas  and  the  mode  of  procuring  it  at 
the  table  of  M.  Lavoisier  himself.  He  makes  scarcely  any, 
if  any,  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors, 
and  ilia  friends  have  claimeil  for  him  the  discovert-  of  azotic 
gaa.  previously  described  by  Priestley  and  Rutherford. 

Claude  Louis  Berthollct  (bom  in  1748,  died  in  18‘i2J  was 
tbe  author  of  more  than  eighty  menmirs  on  chemical  sub- 
jects. His  earlier  papers  on  sulpliuruus  acid,  ammonia,  and 
the  decomposition  of  nitre,  were  published  while  bo  w.as  yet 
a believer  in  the  phlogistic  theory,  which  he  zealously  de- 
fended, but  afterwards  renounced.  One  of  his  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  chemistry  was  that  of  demonstrating, 
in  178S,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  elements  of  ammo- 
nia. About  the  same  time  ho  made  his  experiments  on  the 
dcphlogisticated  marine  acid  of  Schcelo,  which,  from  ex- 
periments well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion,  ho  sup- 
posed to  bo  a compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  and  it 
was  called  oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  These  views,  in  con- 
sequence chiefly  of  tho  experiments  of  Davy,  have  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  this  gas  is  now  called  chlorine, 
and  is  admitted  to  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  dc- 
coiapwition.  It  was  stated  by  Scheele,  in  his  exj^rimenta 
on  this  gaseous  body,  that  among  other  properties  which  it 
possossecl,  was  that  of  destroying  vegetable  oidounog  mat- 
ter. In  consequence  of  this  remark  Bertholiet  api^ied  it 
to  the  purpose  of  bleaching,  which  it  is  now  moat  exten- 
sively and  almost  universally  u.sed. 

The  experiments  wbicb  ^rtbollet  made  on  prussic  acid 
and  its  compounds  advanced  but  did  not  complete  our  know- 
ledge respecting  those  bodies.  In  examining  the  properties 
of  sulphuretted  hydix^en,  be  observed  that  it  possess^  acid 
properties ; it  was  not  however  by  the  French  chemists  ad- 
mitted to  the  class  of  acids,  because  it  w.os  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  just  adopted,  that  all  acids  must  contain  oxygen. 
Bertholiet  also  dUcovered  fulminating  silver,  and  first  em- 


ployed alcohol  as  a solvent  for  obtaining  potash  and  soda 
in  a pure  Ktate. 

In  1803  Bertholiet  published  a work  entitled  ‘ Chemical 
Statics,’  the  object  of  which  was  to  controvert  the  opinions 
of  Bergman  on  chemical  affinity ; but  although  he  puintcil 
out  some  difficuUies  attendant  upon  them,  they  were  by  no 
means  refuted.  In  this  work  Bertholiet  also  maintained 
tho  opinion  that  quantity  may  be  made  to  overcome  the 
force  of  the  chemical  affinity  existing  between  bodies. 
There  were  however  several  points  of  the  argumenl  which 
he  neglcctc<l,  or  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  ; indeed, 
ut  tho  period  at  which  he  wrote,  the  doctrine  of  definite  pro- 
portions had  not  been  promulgated, — a doctrine  whii'h  will 
explain  many  of  the  apparent  anomalies  tliat  occurred  to 
Bertholiet.  Indeed,  in  a discussion  with  Proust,  in  which 
the  Utter  had  decidedly  tbe  advantage,  Bertholiet  asserted 
tliat  iKxlies  were  capable  of  uniting  with  each  other  in  all 
proportions.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  erroneous 
views  of  Bertholiet  in  some  juirticular  case's,  chemistry  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  discoveries  .-md 
miiiur  details ; and  the  application  of  the  bleaching  power  of 
chlorine  is  a practical  scientiric  improvement  which  has,  for 
its  extent  ami  usefulness,  scarcely  been  equalled,  except  in 
the  construction  of  the  steam-engine. 

Louis  Bernard  Guyton  de  Morvoau  was  born  at  Dijon 
in  1737,  and  died  in  1816.  Although  the  pubiicaliotiM  of 
this  chemist  were  very  numerous,  and  contributed  much  Ic 
the  extension  of  the  science,  yet  he  was  not  the  author  of  any 
ver)-  prominent  discovery.  His  pajiorR  are  scattereil  through 
tho  'Dijon  M^moires,’  ‘Journal  do  ]*hyaique,'  and  ‘Aiinales 
do  Cliimie.’  There  arc  however  sumo  circumstances  con- 
nected with  tho  history  of  chemistry,  in  which  his  participa- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked.  In  1787, ‘in  conjunction  with 
Lavoisier,  Bertholiet,  and  Fourcroy,  he  published  a work  in 
one  volume.  8vo.,  entitled  ‘ M6thwle  de  Nomenclature  Cbt- 
miouc,'  in  which  tbe  impurlant  improvements  projected 
and  subserjucntly  adopted,  are  detailed.  In  l8UI  he  pub- 
lished a tract,  ‘ Des  Moyens  <lc  dcsinfecier  I'Air.’  Fur 
this  purpose  he  used  various  acids,  and  eapeei.i|ly  muriatic 
acid ; but  he  afierward.s  adopted  chlorine,  which  is  now  so  ge- 
nerally used  fur  the  same  purpose.  The  application  of  these 
disinfectants  was  made  in  1782,  although  the  history  of  it 
was  not  given  to  the  public  till  the  year  nl>ovcmenii4med 
He  was  the  author  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  chemical 
articles  in  the  ‘ Kncyclop^die  M^lhodiquc and  that  on 
' Acid'  has  been  justly  commended  for  its  accuracy,  both  as 
to  experimental  and  historical  details. 

Antoine  Fran9ois  do  Fourcroy  was  born  at  Paris  in  17^5, 
and  died  in  1809.  This  chemist  was  more  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  first  authors,  if  not  the  curliest,  of  a treatise  on  che- 
mistry and  as  a lecturer,  than  as  a promulgator  of  any  very 
great  discovery.  His  chemical  work  went  through  several 
editions,  and  is  in  general  written  with  perspicuity  and 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  science : his  ' Philosophy  of 
Chemistry  ’ is  also  a work  of  considerable  merit.  As  a dis- 
coverer. he  is  to  be  mentioned  as  having  first  shown  that  the 
salts  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  have  a tendency  to  form 
double  salts;  and  he  particularly  pointed  out  the  nmmo- 
niaco-magnesian  phosphate.  He  ascertained  that  bdiary 
calculi  resemble  spermaceti  in  their  nature,  and  that  mus- 
cular flesh  is  convertible  into  a fatty  substance  which  he  ha.s 
named  adipoc-ire.  He  published  several  papers  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Vauquclip.  but  what  Mongs  to  each  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  facts  were  prin- 
cipally ascertained  by  Vauquelin,  and  the  acooutil  of  them 
written  by  Fourcroy:  among  other  papers,  they  publisilied 
one  giving  a method  of  obtaining  barytes  from  the  nitrate 
by  heal ; they  discovered  also  the  existence  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia  in  hnnWi  and  phosphorus  in  the  brain  and  in 
the  malts  ^ fishes. 

It  has  been  mentbned  that  the  analysis  of  precious  stones 
had,  t^ugh  imperfectly,  been  attempted  by  Bergman  : this 
department  of  chemistry  received  vast  accessions  from  the 
labours  of  Martin  Henry  Klaproth,  who  was  bom  at  Wer- 
nigerode  in  1743,  and  died  in  16)7.  Tliis  chemist  intro- 
duced into  the  art  of  analysis  more  improvements  tlian  we 
con  even  allow  room  to  detail.  Tho  vast  progress  which  ho 
made  in  tho  science  will  bo  fully  esUmated,  when  it  is  known 
that  at  tho  time  at  which  he  commenced  his  labours  the 
correct  analysis  of  scarcely  any  minerals  was  known,  and 
that  ho  analyzed  nearly  two  hundred  with  so  much  accuracy 
that  his  results  have  been  generally  confinDcd.  and  the  miu- 
plicity  of  his  method  of  operation  is  greatly  to  be  commended 
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In  1789  bo  diiOOTorad  d new  metiil  in  a mineral  called 
poehblende,  to  a'bich  he  gare  the  name  of  uranium  ; and  in 
the  tame  yeor  in  analyaing  the  zircon  he  found  a new  earth, 
which  he  called  lirconia,  and  which  has  since  been'shown 
by  Berzelius  to  be  a metallic  oxide.  In  1795  he  found  the 
same  substance  in  the  hyacinth;  in  this  year  he  also  found 
in  the  red  schorl  the  same  metallic  oxide  which  Gregor  had 
previously  met  with  and  called  menachine  ; Klaproth  named 
It  titanium,  and  this  appellation  is  now  generally  employed. 
Apparently  iraorant  of  the  fact  that  strontia  bad  been  pre- 
viously described  as  a peculiar  ourth,  he  in  1793  showed  the 
difference  between  it  and  barytes,  they  having  been  oon* 
founded  in  Germany  up  to  that  time.  In  1 796  he  gave 
an  account  of  tellurium  as  a now  metal,  but  it  hid  been 
before  noticed  by  Miiller.  In  1804  he  described  a new  sub- 
stance, which  he  called  ochruila.  Berzelius  and  Hisinger 
considered  it  a metallic  oxide,  and  called  the  metal  cerium. 
Besides  these  more  impc^lant  contributions  to  science,  he 
made  many  discoveries  of  minor  importance,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  * Analyses,'  of  which  two  volumes  have  been 
published  and  translated  into  English.  Besides  minerals, 
lliere  will  be  found  analyses  of  some  mineral  waters,  an  ac- 
count of  the  eflTceU  produced  by  intense  heat  upon  various 
minerals,  and  the  details  of  the  methods  of  analysis,  which 
are  extremely  valuable  end  instructive,  both  os  to  tlie  na- 
ture and  method  of  employing  various  chemical  re-agents. 

M.  Vauquelin  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  analysts 
of  the  present'  century.  He  was  born  in  Normandy,  in 
what  year  we  know  not : but  be  died  in  1829.  His  analytes 
were  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  bodies,  and  he 
ublishcd  more  and  perhaps  included  a greater  variety  in 
is  operations  than  any  other  ehoraist ; his  researches  in- 
cluded the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  but  his  greatest  disco- 
veries were  in  the  mineral.  In  the  emerald  and  beryl  be 
found  a new  earth,  to  which,  on  account  of  Uie  sweetness  of 
the  salts  which  it  formed  with  acids,  he  gave  the  name  of 
glucina ; but  his  discovery  of  chromium,  in  the  state  of 
chromic  acid,  in  the  red  lead  of  Siberia,  was  an  son  in  che- 
mical history.  Originally  met  with  in  a scarce  and  valu- 
able mineral,  it  has  since  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth  combined  with  iron,  and  in  immense  quantity  ; it 
is  largely  employed  for  various  uses ; in  the  state  of  oxide 
for  giving  a green  to  porcelain;  in  that  of  icid,  combined 
with  oxide  of  lead,  it  forms  both  a fine  yellow  and  oraaM 
chromate,  which  ia  used  in  painting  and  calico  printing.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  Vauquelin's  va- 
riou.s  papers  ; they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  ' Annales  do 
Chimie,'  and  will  amply  repay  perusal.  Ho  was  also  author 
of  a work  entitled,  ‘Manuel  do  I'Essayeur,*  which  he  was 
particularly  competent  to  write,  not  merely  on  account  of  his 
great  skill,  but  also  as  being  assay-master  of  the  mint. 

Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1761, 
and  died  in  1814.  In  1791  he  made  an  experiment,  which 
confirmed  the  previous  statement  of  Lavoisier  as  to  the  com- 
position of  carlwoic  acid.  He  effected  this  by  passing  phot- 
phoruB  through  red-hot  carbonate  of  lime,  and  he  found 
that  the  pbospborus  was  acidified  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygenof  the  carbonic  acid,  aad  that  while  phosphoric  acid 
was  formed  charcoal  was  developed.  In  1796  he  heated  the 
diamond  with  nitrate  of  potash  in  a gold  tube,  and  he  found 
that  the  diamond,  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid,  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  this  oom- 
hiiieil  with  the  potash  of  the  decomposed  nitrate  to  form  car- 
bnnato  of  potash.  Ho  observed  in  1799  that  certain  lime- 
stones, on  account  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  which  they 
contain,  are  hurtful  to  vegetation : ho  examined  the  sub- 
stance  known  by  the  name  of  emery  in  1802,  and  showed 
that  it  is  a variety  of  corundum  ; and  in  1804  he  discovered 
two  new  metals,  viz.,  osmium  and  iridium,  in  the  grains  of 
native  platinum. 

John  Gottlieb  Gahn  (bom  in  1745  in  South  Helsing- 
land.died  in  1818)  was  the  pupil  of  Bergman.  He  was  par- 
ticularly skilled  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe ; and  he  ascer- 
tained that  bone  is  a compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime.  He  proved  the  metallic  nature  of  manganese,  and 
stated  the  properties  of  the  metal, 

Tlie  Rev.  William  Gregor  was  bom  in  1762,  and  died  in 
1817.  In  the  year  1791  he  discovered  a peculiar  substance 
in  a black  sand,  found  in  the  parish  of  Menaccan  in  Corn- 
wall. This  sulMtance  was  afterwards  detected  by  Klaproth, 
and  by  him  proved  to  be  a metallic  oxide,  to  the  metal  con- 
tained in  which  he  nve  the  name  of  titanium.  In  1805 
Mr.  Gregor  described  a hydrate  of  alumina  found  in  Corn- 


wall; he  analyzed  the  uranitc,  and  also  the  arseniato  of 
lead. 

Dr.  William  Hyde  Wollaston  was  born  about  1767,  ami 
died  in  1828.  His  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  che- 
mistry : he  made  acoustics  and  more  particularly  optics  also 
his  study.  His  first  chemical  paper  on  urinary  calculi  con- 
tained much  new  inlbrmation  on  this  subject;  he  showed 
that  the  mulberry  calculus  is  oxalate  of  lime  mixed  with  ani- 
mal matter;  he  pointed  out  a new  calculus,  which  he  named 
cystic  oxide,  tlie  nature  of  the  triple  phosphate,  and  of  the 
cnaJk  stones  formed  on  the  joints  of  gouty  persons.  Hu  dis- 
covered two  new  metals  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum,  viz., 
palladium  and  rhodium;  he  showed  that  oxalic  arid  and 
potash  combine  in  three  different  proportions,  forming  the 
oxalate,  binoxalate,  and  quadroxalate  of  that  alkali.  Ho 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  some  small  coppcr-colourcd  cry  stal.s 
found  in  the  slag  of  an  iron  furnace,  proving  by  a series  «>f 
experiments,  in  a paper  which  is  a perfect  m^cl  of  conrisc- 
noas  and  accuracy,  that  they  were  metaUic  titanium.  Hu 
perfected  the  roethml  of  rendering  platinum  available  for  the 
purposes  of  chemistry  and  the  chemical  arts,  and  his  ' Scale 
of  Chemical  Equivalents'  more  effectually  elucidated  aud 
extended  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  than  all  that 
had  been  previously  done  both  by  theory  and  practice. 
He  first  showed  that  the  evolution  of  voltaic  electricity  is  de- 
pendent upon  chemical  action,  a fact  which  has  been  since 
amply  and  ably  illustrated  by  Faraday.  Hia  ‘Reflective 
Goniometer’  has  given  to  crystallography  all  the  minute 
accuracy  which  it  previously  stood  in  need  of ; for  it  showed 
that  three  sulutanccs,  viz,,  the  carbonate  of  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  which  were  previously  supp>osed  to  crystallize  in 
rhomboids  measuring  the  same  angles,  had  all  different 
angles.  His  paper  on  the  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere 
is  replete  with  curious  and  acute  observations;  and  he  in- 
vented some  optical  instruments,  which  we  need  not  bore 
particularly  describe. 

Humphry  Davy  was  born  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  m 
1778,  and  dietl  in  1829.  To  the  researches  and  discoveries 
of  this  justly  celebrated  chemist  it  will  be  impoasible  to  do 
justice  in  the  space  to  which  we  are  confined.  His  first  con- 
tributions to  chemical  science  were  published  in  1799,  in 
a work  edited  by  Dr.  Beddoea,  entitled  'Contributions  to 
Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge.'  Tlie  first  paper  is  ‘ An 
Eway  on  Heat,  Light,  and  the  Combinatioos  of  Light,'  and 
the  second  *On  the  Generation  of  Pbos-oxygen  (oxygen 
gas),  and  on  the  Causes  of  the  Colours  of  Organic  Beings 
these,  although  stamped  with  the  mark  of  genius,  are  more 
remarkable  for  the  speculative  than  cx])erimental  nature  of 
their  contents.  In  1800  he  published  a work,  entitled  * Re- 
searches. Chemical  and  Philosophical;  chiefly  concerning 
Nitrous  Oxide,  or  Dephlogisticated  Nitrou.s  Air,  and  its 
Kespiratioo.’  In  Uiis,  which  is  a work  of  high  merit,  lie 
details  the  effects  produced  by  tlio  respiration  of  nitrous 
oxide  both  on  himself  and  others.  The  very  high  reputation 
which  be  had  acquired  by  this  work  was  greatly  increased  by 
bis  paper  in  the  ‘Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1807,  en- 
titled. ‘ On  some  ChemicsJ  Agencies  of  Electricity.'  In  this 
paper  he  showed  that  the  acid  and  alkali  which  bad  before 
eeen  observed  to  be  developed  by  galvanic  agenev  were  de- 
rived from  the  decomposition  of  some  previously  existing 
salt,  and  were  not  formed  by  the  electric  action.  He  arrivetl 
at  the  conclusion,  from  the  numerous  experiments  described 
in  this  paper,  that  all  bodies  possessing  chemical  affinity  for 
each  other  are  in  different  elcc^ical  states,  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  the  affinity  is  proportional  to  their  intensity.  By  tlie 
agency  of  voltiio  electricity  lie  decomposed  the  alkalis,  pot- 
ash and  soda,  and  obtained  from  them  metallic  bases,  to 
which  be  gave  the  names  of  potassium  and  sodium  ; be  suc- 
ceeded also  in  separating  roetallio  bases  from  lime,  bary  tes, 
strontia,  and  lilhia ; be  was  not  however  equally  successful  in 
decomposing  those  earths  which  have  no  alkaline  properties, 
as  alumina,  glucina,  yttria,  and  zirconia,  though  these  have 
since  yielded  to  other  modes  of  decomposition.  In  1807  he 
also  discovered  boron,  the  base  of  boraoc  acid. 

In  1811  Davy  read  a paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which 
be  showed  that  what  was  called  oxymuriatic  acid  by  Ber- 
thollet,  instead  of  being,  as  he  supposed,  a compound  of 
oxygen  and  muriatic  acid,  was,  in  fact,  an  undeconiposed 
' substance,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  an  clement, 

I and  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  chlorine  from  its  green  colour. 
These  views,  though  at  first  strongly  opposed  by  Bcrihollet 
and  Dr.  Murray,  are  now  universally  adopted.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  be  contributed  various  important  papers  to  the 
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Roytl  Society,  and  emonK  them  on  the  ihUowinff  sub> 
jecU:--^n  a compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen;  on  cnloride 
of  aaota;  on  iodine;  the  cumbu&tion  of  the  diamond;  on 
the  aalts  called  hyperoxymuhatic ; on  llro-damp,  and  the 
means  of  prevonung  aocidenU  in  mines;  and  his  invention 
of  the  safely  lamp.  In  succeeding  years  he  published  va- 
rious papers  on  electricity,  elociro-magnetism,  and  on  a me- 
thod of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  copper  sheathing ; this 
plan,  though  l>ascd  on  perfectly  seientiGc  principles,  failed  in 
Its  object  from  the  very  unexpe<-tod  cause  of  its  being  ren- 
dered foul.  His  last  paper  was  in  1619,  on  the  electricity 
of  the  torpedo. 

In  1812  Davy  published  the  first  part  of  the  * Elements 
of  Chemical  Phuusophy.*  a work  which  was  never  completed. 
It  cmlKxlied  the  results  of  his  disc-ovones,  and  an  account 
of  certain  views  of  the  autbcM-  up  to  the  time  in  which  it 
ap|)vuri'(i.  This  work  bears  occasional  marks  of  baste,  yet 
it  contains  evidence  of  its  emanating  from  a genius  of  the 
highest  order. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  discoveries  alludud  to  in  it  placed  their 
author  at  the  bead  of  the  science  which  ho  illustrated,  not 
merely  in  England  but  in  Europe;  and  his  fame  will  rest 
on  thedurable  base  of  experimental  discovery  and  unrivalled 
talent  for  generalization. 

In  giving  a history  of  chemistry,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  Iho  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  or  the  atomic 
theory ; under  which  head  we  have  entered  pretty  fully  into 
the  history  of  its  discovery,  and  mentioned  the  contributors 
to  its  development,  whether  deceased  or  living.  In  that 
article  the  discoveries  and  labours  of  Wenzel,  Dr.  Higgins, 
Mr.  Higgins,  Richter,  Proust,  Dalton,  Wollaston,  Berzelius, 
Gay-Lussac,  Dr.  Prout,  and  Foraday,  are  detailed  so  amply 
as  tu  require  no  further  notice  here. 

There  are  still  some  other  subjects  which  it  is  necessary 
to  mention,  though  wo  cannot  allude  to  all  the  disco- 
veries which  their  I'espectivo  authors  hare  made.  In  1803, 
Serluerner.  a German  apothecary,  disooveted  in  opium  the 
first  of  a new  class  of  Ihxlies,  or  the  vegetable  alkali  : hut 
this  discovery  excited  little  notice,  till  the  author  publi!«hcd 
a second  paper  in  1816;  this  alkali  is  morphia.  Suu-c 
this  lime  numerous  others  have  been  found ; they  arc  ull 
of  them  very  active  suhsiances,  and  frequently  poisonous. 
Thus  the  different  kinds  of  cinchona  have  yieldtxl  two 
alkalis,  quina  and  cinchonia,  to  which  their  virtues  are 
owing:  these  were  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Cavontou, 
in  1820.  It  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  most  active 
vogatable  substances,  such  as  hellebore,  ipccacuanhc,  cuU 
chicum,  and  many  others,  contain  an  alkali.  That  those 
alkalis  should  not  have  been  sooner  discovered  is  roultly 
accounted  for  by  their  existing  combined  wiUi  acids,  so  as 
nut  to  exhibit  any  alkaline  properties. 

In  1812,  iodine,  a peculiar  elementary  substance,  was 
discovered  by  M,  Courtois,  of  Paris.  The  nature  of  this 
body  was  made  the  subject  of  numerous  experimenu  both 
by  Davy  and  Gay-Lussac.  Its  discovery  served  the  ptirpoK 
of  illustrating  and  confirming  the  new  views  of  Dav)  as  to 
the  simple  nature  of  chlorine. 

In  1818  Berzelius  discovered  a peculiar  inflaroirahle 
elementary  body,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  selenium. 
In  1824  he  obtained  the  raotaliic  bases  of  silica  aiul  zir- 
oonia;  and  m 1829  he  found  a new  metal,  to  which  ho  gave 
thu  name  of  thorium.  In  1818  Stromeyer  discovered  cad- 
mium, a now  metal ; and  in  the  same  year  lithium  was  dis- 
covered by  Arfwcdson ; Bussy  obtained  magnesium  from 
its  oxide  in  1629,  and  in  1^0  Sefstrom  discovorctl  the 
metal  vanadium. 

Ill  1823  Mr.  Faraday  showed  that  various  gases,  which 
hail  previously  resisted  condensation,  might  bo  remicreii 
fluid;  we  particularly  mention  this  important  aonuisitHin  to 
chemical  science,  because  unjustifiableatteropts  nave  been 
made  to  transfer  Uie  honour  of  it  to  Sir  H.  Davy.  Eight 
compound  gases  were  rendered  fluid,  but  chlorine  is  tM 
only  elementary  one  which  yielded  to  the  same  treatment. 
If  our  sDOca  allowed,  we  should  be  happy  to  give  a more 
GWtendeu  view  of  the  important  discoveries  of  Mr.  Fhraday 
in  eleetro-cheraicsl  and  elcctro-magnoticol  science,  as  well 
as  to  notice  bis  other  important  contributions  to  chemical 
philosophy. 

In  1826  Balard  made  known  the  new  elementary  body 
bromine,  which  it  remarkable  os  being  the  only  elementary 
fluid  except  mercury. 

We  cannot  better  eonclude  this  slight  sketch  of  the  pro- 


gress of  chemistry  than  by  adopting  the  words  of  Bir  H. 
Davy  on  a similar  occasion: — *To  dwell  more  minutely 
upon  the  particular  merits  of  the  chemical  philosophers  of 
the  present  age  will  be  a grateful  labour  fur  some  fuluro 
historian  of  chemistry ; but  fur  a contemporary  writer  it 
would  be  indelicate  to  assume  the  right  of  arbitrator,  even 
where  praise  only  can  be  bestowed.' 

CHEMNITZ,  a town  in  Saxony,  the  capital  of  the 
Erzgebirg  circle,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebiirge, 
in  a plain  which  extends  about  ten  miles  in  every  direction. 
It  is  in  50^  SO'  N.  lal.,  and  1 7^  5S'  R.  long.,  and  about  976 
foet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  Cheinnils  is  one  of  Iho 
most  industrious  towns  in  Germsny.  In  no  place  indeed 
have  all  the  English  improvements  been  inl^uced  with 
such  care  and  skill  as  in  Chemnitz.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  weaving  exceeds  2000.  There  aro 
twelve  manufactories  for  printing  cotton  goods,  and  some  in 
which  the  yarn  is  dyed  red  like  Turkish  yarn.  The  woollun 
manufactures,  which  were  formerly  very  considcralde,  havo 
much  decreased  in  the  last  fifty  years;  but  in  the  town  ss 
well  as  in  its  neighbourhood  diere  are  many  stocking  ma- 
nufactures. - Chemniti  carries  on  a considerable  trade, 
being  situated  where  the  road  between  Prag  in  Bohemia 
and  Leipzig  and  that  which  unitea  Bavaria  with  Dresden 
cross  one  another.  The  town  contains  about  16,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  well  built;  the  streets  are  spacious  and 
mostly  straight,  and  many  of  its  housce  look  more  liko 
palaces  than  dwelling-houses.  It  is  romorkablo  for  the 
great  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  and  is  lighted  with  lamps. 
The  public  edifices  are  in  a good  stylo,  but  none  of  them 
particularly  distinguished. 

CIlET^NIUM.  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.  [Psx- 

LAPHUS 1 

CH  ENOPODI  A'CEiE,  a natural  order  of  exogens,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  species,  used  either  for  culinary  purposes 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  soda.  They  are  apetalous  plants, 
with  minute  green  herbaceous  flowers,  a small  number  of 
stamens,  which  nre  opposite  the  segments  of  the  caUx,  and 
a one-cellod  membranous  frmt,  containing  one  »ingle  erect 
scod  or  a very  small  numiwr.  The  leaves  are  soft  and 
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ntbtf  taeotileii^  without  anv  trace  of  stipules.  Most  of 
them  are  found  in  the  cold  and  temperate  paru  of  the  world. 
They  differ  from  Polygonacem  and  tlrticaces  in  the  want  of 
stipules,  and  from  Amarantacem  in  their  flowers  not  being 
coloured  and  enveloped  in  membranous  bracts.  Spinach, 
beet,  orach,  and  other  spinao^us  plants,  belong  to  this  onler, 
in  which  no  deleterious  species  has  been  discovered. 

CRENOPCyDIUM,  the  genus  after  which  the  last' 
mentioned  order  has  been  named,  consists  of  weedy  plants, 
common  on  dunghills  and  in  waste  places,  and  known  by 
the  strann  names  of  Fat-hen  (Ch.  alimm).  Good  King 
Henry  {C^wopodium  Bonus  Henricus),  &c.  They  are 
generally  insipid  plants,  whose  leaves  and  young  shoots  may 
be  eaten  as  spinach,  but  which  have  no  particular  merit. 
In  this  genus  is  however  fbund  the  celebrated  Quinoa  of 
Peru  (Cnenopodium  Qmnoa).  This  plant,  whose  seeds  are 
said  to  be  01  as  much  importance  to  the  Peruviana  aa  the 
maize,  potato,  and  wheat,  is  an  annual  weedy  species,  with 
an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  garden  orach,  to  the  size 
of  which  it  grows.  Its  flowers  appear  in  close  clusters  about 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  a profusion 
of  little  block  or  white  seeds  (according  to  tho  variety? 
about  the  size  of  grains  of  millet.  Its  loaves  are  employed 
as  spinach,  and  the  seeds  in  soup  or  broth  as  rice,  and  in 
tome  parts  of  South  America  they  are  in  os  much  use  os 
rice  in  India.  They  are  said  to  yield  a pleasant  beer  when 
fermented.  It  is  chiefly  upon  the  highest  land  of  Southern 
Peru,  where  neither  barley  nor  rye  will  ripen,  as,  for  in- 
ttanee,  at  tho  height  of  nearly  13,000  feet  on  the  tablo-land 
of  Chiquiths,  that  quinoa  forms  tho  great  article  of  agri- 
culture; it  there  fi«rms  fields,  the  limits  of  which  the  eye 
can  hardly  reach,  of  a monotonous  and  unpleasant  aspect, 
scarcely  mixed  with  a single  other  species,  and  very  unlike 
the  rich  and  waving  greenness  of  our  standing  com.  It  is 
also  extremely  common  about  tho  great  lake  of  Titicaca. 
The  seeds  are  ripened  In  England,  and  may  now  be  pur- 
cha.sod  at  any  of  the  seed-shops ; but  the  plant  can  hardly 
be  considered  worth  the  attempt  at  cultivating  it  where  any 
thing  else  will  grow.  (Gardener’s  JtJagazine,  vol.  x.,  587 ; 
and  Meyen,  Die  PJlanzen  Geof'raphie,  361.) 

CHEPSTOW,  a jx>rt  and  market-town,  on  tho  Wye 
(about  2)  miles  from  where  it  falls  into  the  mstuary  of  tfie 
Severn),  in  the  hundred  of  C^Idicot,  Monmouthsiiire,  1 10 
miles  nearly  due  W.  from  London.  Tltc  parish  of  Chep- 
stow contains  1020  acres ; it  U in  the  diocese  of  LlandafT. 
The  population  in  1831  was  3524;  the  average  gross  an- 
nual income  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  was  returned  in 
1835  at  214/.  The  parish  then  contained  21  daily  and 
Sunday  schools ; one  of  which,  containing  18  children,  b 
endowed  with  7l.  per  annum  arising  from  land,  and  the  in- 
terest of  1 00/. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  Chepstow  near  the  mouth 
of  tho  Wye  is  supposed  to  have  rendered  it  a desirable 
position  both  in  Roman  and  Saxon  times.  It  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified.  The  town  is  built  on  a hill  grudually 
ascunding  from  the  river,  and  has  a cheerful  and  lively  ap- 
pearance. From  different  points  near  the  town  the  views 
are  exceedingly  beautiful — toe  scenery  not  being  surpassed 
perhaps  by  any  thing  similar  in  Britain.  The  ruins  of 
Chepstow  Castle  occupy  an  extensive  area;  the  walls  on 
one  side  are  almost  perpendicular  with  the  cliff  which  over- 
hangs  the  Wyo ; the  erection  of  the  edifice  U attributed  to 
the  Normans  In  the  eleventh  century,  but  the  architecture 
bears  marks  of  a later  date.  In  this  castle  Henry  Marten, 
one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  was  confined  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  afler  the  Kesloration,  but  bis  imprisonment 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  rigorous,  though  it  only  ended 
with  his  death.  His  family  was  permittesl  to  live  with  him. 

Tlie  Wye  is  navigable  f »r  large  vessels  only  to  Chepstow 
bridge,  which  b a massive  structure  of  iron,  ertM^ted  in  1 61 6 ; 
but  barges  from  eijjbleen  to  thirty  tons  burthen  can  go  as 
high  as  Hereford.  The  spring  tides  at  Chepstow  frequently 
rise  above  50  feet. 

There  are  no  manufactories  in  the  town  or  neighbour- 
hood of  Chepstow,  hut  the  town  has  a considerable  export 
and  import  trade.  It  is  lighterl  with  gas,  the  exp^enses  of 
which  are  defrayed  by  a donation  from  a private  individual ; 
it  is  also  well  paved,  and  kept  clean.  The  gross  receipt  of 
customs'  duty  at  Chepstow,  in  1834.  was  902/. 

CHER,  a river  of  France,  from  which  the  department 
which  it  traverses  receives  its  name.  The  source  of  its 
principal  branch  is  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  a Little  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Auzancc. 


Two  other  branches,  which  rise  In  the  some  oepartment, 
form  a junction  with  it,  as  it  enters  in  its  northward  course 
the  department  of  Allier.  It  continues  in  the  same  direc- 
tion tlirough  the  western  extremity  of  this  department, 
passes  by  Monilu<;on,  and  enters  the  south-east  boundary 
of  the  department  of  Cher.  Near  Saint  A mand  it  takes  a 
N.N.W.  course  to  Chdteauneuf,  and  to  Vierzon,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Aumn.  Turning  duo  west,  it  receives  the 
Aron,  passes  the  town  of  Selles,  a little  below  which  it  is 
joined  by  tho  Sauldro  and  the  Fouzon,  and  continuing  its 
western  course  past  St.  Aignan,  Monlrichurd,  and  B16rd,  it 
falls  into  iho  Loire,  a short  distance  below  the  city  of  Tuurs. 
This  river  is  subject  to  great  inundations.  It  has  29  locks  to 
facilitate  navigation:  but  from  its  source  to  St.  Aignan,  a 
distance  of  46  leagues,  it  b serviceable  only  for  the  lluating 
of  timber.  The  remaining  portion  of  19  leagues,  from  St. 
Aignan  to  the  Loire,  is  navigable  for  boats,  which  convev 
wo^,  corn,  charcoal,  and  fodder  for  cattle.  The  whole  of 
its  course  U nearly  200  miles.  It  supplies  several  kinds  of 
edible  fish.  Tlie  canal  du  Due  de  Bcrri  runs  along  the 
Cher  from  Chambon,  on  one  of  its  upper  branches,  nearly 
as  far  a.s  Ainay.  A smaller  river  of  the  same  name  rises  in 
tho  duchvof  Bar,  end  falls  into  the  Meuse.  (Encyc.  Milhod. 
O^S-  Pftys.,  tom.  iii. ; Cassini's  Map  of  France;  Expdly.) 

CHER,  a department  nearly  io  the  centre  of  France, 
comprehends  that  part  of  the  antient  province  of  Bcrri  called 
Hant  Bcrri,  and  a portion  of  Bourbonnais.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  department  of  I-oiret ; on  the  south 
it  has  the  department  of  Allier;  on  the  west  that  of  Loir  et 
Cher,  and  of  Intlre,  and  on  the  east  the  department  of  Nievre 
and  the  river  I.oire.  It  is  included  between  46®  2-'/ and  47°40' 
N.  lat.,  and  I®  50'  and  3“  5'  E.  long.  The  figure  formed  by 
its  boundary  line  is  very  irregular.  Mea.surod  north  and 
south  its  greatest  length  is  86  British  milca,  and  its  greatest 
width,  east  and  west,  56  miles.  The  whole  area  contains 
1,450,134  acres  (Diction.  Universel.  by  Prudbomrae),  or 
2265  square  miles.  Bourges,  its  capital  city,  bus  a po- 
pulation of  18,000,  and  is  due  south  of  Paris,  from  which 
it  is  distant  125  miles  in  a straight  line.  ITic  emu- 
lation of  this  department,  in  1826,  was  249,000  (Balbi, 
Abrege  GP>g.),  that  i*.  livtween  1 09  and  1 1 0 to  a square  mile. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  and  the  whole 
department  is  extremely  wellwomled.  There  are  six  forests 
that  of  Allogny,  of  Aubig^,  of  Bornneq,  of  Haute  Brune, 
of  Vierton,  and  of  Yvoy.  'fhey  cover  150,000  hectares*,  or 
371,040  English  acres,  and  furnish  excellent  timber  for 
house  and  ship  building.  Besides  the  Cher,  there  are  se- 
veral other  considerable  streams,  namely,  tho  Auron,  Aron, 
and  Sauldre,  all  of  which  belong  to  tho  basin  of  tho  Clier. 
In  the  southern  and  south-western  parts  the  soil  is  only  of  a 
me<Iium  quality,  and  rushy  ponds  are  numerous  ; in  the 
northern  and  norlh-westem  portions  are  marshes,  surrounded 
with  tracts  either  entirely  barren  and  sandy,  or  covered  with 
furze  and  thistles. 

In  the  central  parts,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  tho  Auron 
and  Cher,  the  land  is  remarkably  rich,  and  especially  on 
tho  eastern  side,  along  the  border  of  the  lyiire,  where  it 
possesses  the  highest  productive  qualities.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  surface  of  this  department  arc  more  or  less 
sterile  and  useless,  and  the  rest  exhibits  the  greatest  ferti- 
lity. Pasturage  for  sheep  and  hornc<l  cattle  is  abundant, 
and  consequently  great  numbers  are  reared.  Tlic  wool  pro- 
duced in  this  district  is  considered  the  best  in  I'rance : 
the  mutton  also  is  said  to  bo  very  good.  Horses  are  gene- 
rally diminutive  in  size.  Game,  poultry,  and  fish  are 
abundant.  All  the  various  sorts  of  grain  yield  plentiful 
crops.  Still,  there  is  no  perceptible  improvement  in  agri- 
culture; nor  indeed  in  any  other  of  the  industrious  arts. 
It  is  rcmnrkctl  by  Malto  Brun  (Giog.  Univers.,  tom.  iii.  p. 
492,  1832)  that  the  inflexible  perseverance  with  which  the 
inhabitants  adhere  to  the  clumsy  routine  of  their  ances- 
tors prevents  any  development  of  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  this  department,  and  accounts  for  the  fact,  that, 
while  they  have  at  hand  a large  supply  of  the  finest  wool, 
only  a very  few  manufactories  of  inferior  woollen  cloths  exist 
among  them,  that  while  they  grow  abundance  of  hemp 
and  flax,  they  manufacture  no  linen  fabric  : that,  with  a very 
large  home  production  of  wax,  the  making  of  wax  candles 
appears  never  to  have  been  attempted,  &c.  One  fact  alleged 
os  a cause  of  tho  want  of  improvement  in  agriculture, 
is,  that  the  land  is  generally  tno  property  of  great  pro- 
priotora,  wfau  let  tho  farms  on  short  leases,  and  Cijiisequently 
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destroy  CTeiy  incentive  to  exertion.  Fiuits  of  various 
kinds  are  produced  in  profusion,  as  well  as  tlio  finest 
esculent  vegetables.  The  vine  U cuUivated  with  consider* 
able  success,  and  produces  the  white  wine  which  is  sold  in 
Paris  under  the  name  of  Chablis.  There  are  also  small 
manufactures  o^aper,  potass,  porcelain,  delf-waro,  nut>oil, 
and  ealipetre.  The  mineral  productions  of  this  department 
are  important.  Silver  mines  onco  existed ; but  they  have 
ceased  to  be  worked.  Ochre  is  said  to  be  obtained  of  a qua* 
lity  preferable  to  tliat  of  England.  There  are  quarries  of 
granite  and  marble  Mention  is  also  made  of  manganese, 
potter's  clay,  and  gypsum ; hut  by  far  the  most  valuable  ob* 
Ject  of  mining  operations  in  this  department  is  iron,  which  is 
found  in  great  abundance  and  of  very  superior  quality.  It 
does  not  lie  at  a great  depth,  but  is  procured  a few  feet 
below  the  surface,  where  it  appears  in  a granulated  form,  ra* 
ther  roundish  and  of  a reddish  colour.  Numerous  and  ex* 
tensive  iron*works  are  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  implements,  nails,  &c.  The  vigour  with 
which  this  species  of  industry  is  prosecuted  presents  an 
exception  to  tho  general  aupineness  which  we  have  mon* 
tioned.  The  iron  trade  forms  indeed,  with  the  sale  of  wool, 
cattle,  and  timber,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  great  deficiency  of  means  of  conveyance  has 
been  partially  supplied  by  the  opening  of  the  canal  of  Berri. 
[Chbr,  River.] 

This  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements, 
which  are  subdivided  into  29  cantons  and  307  communes. 
The  sent  of  the  prefecture  is  at  Bourges.  The  other  con- 
siderable places  are  Sancerre,  which  stands  on  the  highest 
hill  in  the  department,  and  is  engaged  in  the  wine  trade; 
population  about  3000.  St.  Amand.on  a branch  of  the  river 
Cher,  in  a pleasant  valley;  population  about  5000;  and 
Vierzon,  on  the  Auron.  At  x voy  le  Pr6  there  is  a glass 
manufactory.  Henrichemont  was  built  by  Sully  in  honour 
of  lien.  IV. : it  has  a large  tannery.  This  department  sends 
four  members  to  the  Chamber  of  I^puties : it  is  comprised  in 
the  1 5th  military  division  ; and  is  within  llto  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cour  lloynlc  of  Bourges. 

The  department  of  Inure  and  the  department  of  Cher 
form  tho  metropolitan  diocese  of  Bourges.  (Ziwcyc.  A/e- 
thodiquf,  Giog.  l^hyit.,  tom.  iii.;  Malle  Brun  ; Diet,  Geog. 
UtiiveTnelle,  J825:  'QdX\i\,  Abrigi  de  Oiog.,  1833.) 

CHERBOURG,  a fortified  city  and  sea -port  of  France, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  department  of  Mancbe,  and 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  French  navy.  It  is 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  and  roadstead 
of  La  Manche,  in  lat.  49'*  38'  N.,  and  long.  1*  40'  W.,  oppo- 
site the  Isle  ofWight,  190  miles  W.N.W.  from  Pari>.  Cher- 
lK>urg  is  of  great  antiquity.  By  Froissard  it  is  s.ud  to  have 
been  found^  by  Cmsar,  when  he  invaded  Britain,  but  by 
others  it  is  denied  that  CcDsarever  visited  this  portion  of  Gaul. 
In  1418  the  city  was  licsieged  by  the  English,  to  whom, 
after  three  months'  resistance,  it  surrender^;  but  in  N50 
it  was  re-taken  by  Charles  VII.,  who  finally  expelled  tho 
English  from  the  coasts  of  Normandy.  Its  castle,  in  1680, 
was  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.  For  a detailed  historical 
account,  see  the  work  of  Expilly.  It  contains  several  ca- 
pacious arseuals  for  marine  and  military  stores ; but  that 
which  is  most  remarkable  at  Cherbourg  is  the  great  digM, 
or  breakwater,  and  tho  excavated  dock  for  the  navy.  The 
latter,  which  was  made  by  Napoleon,  was  opened  in  lSI3,and 
is  scooped  out  of  tho  eartii  and  solid  rock,  a little  to  the  west 
of  the  city.  It  is  1000  feet  in  length,  770  in  width,  50  in 
depth,  and  occupies  about  18  acres.  At  low'  water  it  has  a 
depth  of  25  feet,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  CO  ships  of  the 
line:  there  is  also  a commodious  commercial  dock,  distinct 
from  that  for  the  navy.  The  costof  both  was  about  5,000,000/., 
as  it  is  stated  in  several  recent  English  works,  but  it  must 
mean  francs,  which  would  be  about  200.000/.  Tho  break- 
water is  to  the  north  of  the  port,  and  extends  frtfln  east  to  west 
4095  yards,  so  as  to  leave  a passage  at  each  cod.  It  was 
commenced  under  Louis  XVL,  ami  alihi  ugh  continued  at 
great  expense  by  Napoleon,  it  is  still  not  complutcd.  The 
work  was  begun  by  the  submersion  of  enormous  comcal 
fmmes  of  oak,  having  at  the  base  a diameter  of  140  feet, 
und  60  fect  at  the  summit  These,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces,  were  afterwards  filled  by  dropping  in  large  unhewn 
Mocks  of  granite  and  sandstone,  of  which  the  whole  mass  is 
much  overrated  by  some  authorities.  (Malle  Brun.)  The 
rade  or  road,  thUs  formed  on  the  southera  side  of  this  ram- 
part, is  sutficiently  spacious  for  the  anchorage  of  100  vessels. 
A full  description  is  given  in  Arthur  Young's  ‘ Voyage  en 


France,*  tons,  p>  234.  et  scq.  Clterbourg  contains  a po- 
pulation  of  about  15,000 : it  has  a school  for  navigation,  a 
college,  a rojal  academy,  a board  of  trade,  a theatre,  public 
baths,  and  a promenade. 

The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  slate,  of  which 
there  arc  several  quarries  in|  the  neighbourhood.  The 
church  was  founded  in  960.  The  streets  arc  narrow,  gloomy, 
irregular,  and  very  wncloanly,  though  water  is  abundantly 
supplied  from  several  public  IWntaina.  There  is  some  trade 
in  com.  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  and  bacon,  the  produce  uf 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  a small  roanufaciury  of 
coarse  cloths  and  druggets.  The  environs  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  esculent  vegetables  and  flax.  In  the  adjoining 
forest  of  Tour  la  Ville  there  is  a very  extensive  manufactory 
of  glass,  which  employs  about  200  workmen.  The  tciu- 
peniture  of  Cherbourg  is  very  mild  with  respect  to  its  lati- 
tude ; the  thermometer  being  constantly  five  degrees  higher 
than  at  Paris.  (Malte  Brun.)  Tbo  views  of  Napoleon 
respecting  Cherbourg,  as  given  in  the  Journal  of  Las  Cases, 
are  very  interesting.  {Die.  Univertel  de  Giog.,  1825; 
Expilly ; Encyc.  Methoiiiqtie ; Rcichard's  Eoad  Eooft  of 
Iranre.) 

CHERIMOYER,  tbo  fruit  of  a Peruvian  downy-leaved 
species  of  Anona,  the  A.  Cherimolia : it  is  described  as  the 
fruit  most  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  western  parts  of 
South  America,  and  is  very  like  tho  Custard  Apple  of  the 
West  Indies.  [Anona.]  It  is  a tree  about  twelve  fect  high ; 
the  leaves  are  oval,  pointed  at  both  onds;  tho  flowers  soli- 
tary, very  fragront,  of  a greenish-white  colour,  and  the  fruit 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  with  a scaly  appearance  on  the 
outside ; when  ripe  it  is  greyish-brown,  or  black.  The 
flesh  is  white  and  sweet,  mixed  with  several  seeds  of  (he 
colour  of  coffee.  The  Creides  think  this  fruit  the  hL•^t  of 
the  countrv' ; Baron  Humboldt  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  and  bis  account  is  completely  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  many  officers  who  have  been  in  the  South 
American  service ; but  Feuillfe  says,  one  Euroman  p>car 
or  plum  is  worth  all  the  cherirooyers  of  Peru.  The  lutler 
I author  has  figured  it  in  his  Journo/  tUs  Ob$ervations, 

; 3,  1.  17. 

CHEROKEES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  native  tribes,  in- 
habitiiig  the  southern  states  of  the  North  Ameriran  Union. 
A century  ago  they  forme<l  a numerous  and  powerful  nation, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ap- 
pallaehian  Mountains  and  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
range,  so  that  their  hunting-ground  extended  over  a part 
of  the  States  of  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Alabama,  and  over  nearly  half  the  State  of  Georgia. 
After  a British  colony  baa  been  settled  in  Georgia  (in 
1732),  the  native  tribes  began  to  lose  ground.  The  Che- 
rokecs  however  maintained  their  footing  for  a long  time, 
even  after  these  countries  had  obtained  their  .iiidcpen- 
deiu'c.  Since  1790,  they  have  sold  different  portions  of 
lUuii  territories  to  the  ^vemment  of  the  U nited  States.  In 
1809  tliey  consisted  of  12.359  individuals.  In  1816  they 
ceded  the  country  still  possessed  by  them  within  tho  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  some  districts  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. receiving  in  consideration  of  this  cession,  besides 
presents  aod  annuities,  a tract  of  country  of  equal  extent 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  some  families  emi- 
grated. At  the  census  of  1830  tho  Cherokccs  remained 
only  in  Georgia,  where  they  amounted  to  about  5000  indivi- 
duals; and  in  Alabama,  where  they  were  about  half  that 
number.  In  1834  the  State  of  Georgia  resolved  to  expel 
them  from  that  extensive  tract  of  Georgia  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Cbatahoochcc ; and  the  better  to  effect  this, 
they  ordered  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  had  settled 
among  them  for  tbo  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the 
Christian  religion,  to  leave  the  country.  No  sooner  bad 
the  intention  uf  tho  government  of  Georgia  become  evident, 
than  the  Indians  applied  to  Congress  for  protection,  ami 
Congress  declared  that  the  decree  of  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  was  illegal.  But  the'  State  of  Georgia  decreed 
that  Congress  had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  they  enforced 
their  own  law  by  sending  soldiers  into  tho  territory  of  the 
Cherokees  in  1835  and  expelling  tho  Indians.  Alabama 
at  present  is  the  only  place  cast  of  the  Mississippi  where 
Cherokees  arc  found : they  occupy  in  this  State  the  country 
about  the  upper  branches  of  the  river  Coosa,  and  may  con- 
sist of  between  2000  and  3000  souls.  [Alabama.]  The 
remainder  of  this  once  powerful  tribe  is  wandering  about 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Arkansas 
White  River. 
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The  Chcrofccet  are  considered  the  most  cisilUod  of  tha 
American  Indians.  They  have  made  eonsidcrable  proj^ress 
in  agriculture  and  domestic  manufiictures,  and  in  the  raising 
of  cattle.  They  chiefly  cultivate  cotton  and  Indian  com. 
They  have  a written  language;  the  alphabet,  which  was 
invented  by  a native  Cherokee,  consists  of  85  characters. 
Their  language  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  of 
the  Creeks,  Cliickasaws.  Choctaws.  Pasiogoulas,  and  ^uniu 
other  tribes  ; and  os  all  these  tribes  liveil  m the  neighbour- 
hood of  Florida,  these  languages  have  obtained  tho  name 
of  the  Floridian  languages.  (Franklin's  Firs/ Jour/iey  to 
Me  Bjiar  Sea ; Derby.) 

CHERRIS,  an  intoxicating  drug,  prepared  from  the 
common  hemp. 

CHERRY.  [Crrasus.] 

CHERRY,  a valuable  fruit,  of  which  great  numbers  of 
varieties  are  known  in  our  gardens ; they  are  all  the  pro- 
duce of  Ceraeue  avium,  or  C.  c«/gan>  [Cbrasi:s].  or  of 
plants  obtained  by  the  intermixture  of  those  two  original 
species.  Independently  of  their  value  as  an  article  of 
luxury,  and  as  yielding  by  distillation  such  liqueurs  as 
Maraschino  (so  called  because  the  Dalmatian  Afaratchi 
cherry  is  employed  in  its  manufacture)  and  Kirschenwosser, 
cherries  contribute  essentially  to  the  support  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  some  countries,  not  only  in  puddings  and  tarts, 
hut  as  a principal  ingredient  in  a kina  of  soup,  and  as  a 
dric<l  pruvision  f>r  winter.  Their  timber  moreover  is  valuable 
fur  tho  more  common  kinds  of  cabinet-maker’s  work,  and 
as  in  favourable  soils  they  grow  fast,  they  oflen  afford  to  the 
Ranter  a quick  and  good  return  for  the  outlay  of  his  money. 
It  is  however  only  upon  light  sharp  well-drained  soil  that  the 
cherry  thrives  : when  planted  in  stilT  and  wet  soils  it  grows 
slowly,  gums  very  much,  and  falls  into  a slate  of  incurable 
bod  health.  Iis  varieties  are  multiplied  by  budding  or 
grafting : the  former  is  best  performed  upon  the  common  wild 
cherry,  the  stones  of  which  aye  collected  by  the  nurserymen 
fur  that  purpose.  Like  all  other  fruit  treet  that  have  been 
objects  of  cultivation,  the  cherry  has  given  rise  to  a mul- 
titude of  variciies,  from  among  which  it  is  difficult  for  any 
but  professed  gardeners  to  know  how  to  make  a selection. 
We  should  say  that  fur  all  useful  purposes  the  following  are 
sufficient.  The  earliest  are  the  Block  Tartarian,  and  the 
Early  Purple  Guigne ; the  Early  May,  which  ripens  close 
about  the  same  lime,  is  not  worth  cultivation ; these  ere 
suoceedtKl  by  the  May  Duke,  the  Bigarreau,  tbe  Elton, 
and  tbe  Black  Eagle ; the  Late  Duke  is  the  latest  of  tbe 
sweet  cherries.  Fur  puddings  there  is  the  Kentish  ; for  pre- 
serving in  brandy,  the  Murello ; fur  drying,  the  Belle  de 
Cboisy.  the  Flemish,  and  tho  Kentish.  These  are  amply 
sufficient  fur  a stimll  ganlen,  and  ore  all  good  bearers  : tbe 
Morello  only  actually  renuires  a wall.  If  more  variety 
Is  wished  for,  the  Black  Heart  and  tl>e  Duwnton  may  be 
added : and  these  are  all  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  varieties  mentioned  in  tbe  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's valuable  Fruit  Catalogue  which  are  at  all  worth 
cultivating. 

CHER.SON  (pronounced  Kherson),  a town  in  Southern 
Russia,  46®  40'  N.  laL,  ond  32®  40'  E.  long.,  was  founded 
in  1778,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Lim4n,  or  OMtuary  of 
the  Dnieper,  which  is  hero  nearly  four  miles  wide,  when  its 
numerous  shoals  are  covered  with  water.  It  was  designed 
to  be  the  priticipol  station  for  tbe  Russian  navy  in  the  Black 
Sea,  but  it  has  not  answered  this  purpose.  It  is  only  during 
the  spring-flood  that  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  pass 
from  the  town  to  tho  fortress  of  Kinbum,  si  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Limkn,  and  then  only  by  means  of  camels.  Still  it 
contains  docks  for  vessuU  of  war.  and  merchant  ships.  It 
continues  to  be  the  principal  depot  for  all  the  storey  which 
are  required  for  tho  equipment  of  tho  fleet  on  the  Black 
Sea,  principally  on  account  of  the  esse  with  which  they 
may  be  conveyed  to  this  port  from  the  interior  of  Russia 
down  the  Dnieper.  The  town,  which  is  regularly  and  well 
built,  oonsista  of  four  parts  - the  fortress,  the  admiralty,  the 
Greek  suburb,  and  thu  suburb  uf  the  marine  soldiers.  Its 
oommeree  is  not  considerable,  and  is  carriocl  on  by  tho 
Greeks  who  inhabit  the  Greek  suburb.  Tho  cuuutry  about 
the  town  is  very  barren.  In  one  of  the  villages,  called 
Daupliigny,  is  a munuraent  erected  in  honour  of  John 
Howard,  who  dieil  here  in  1796.  Population  14.000. 

CIlERSONB'SU8  (x^P^^viivoc),  a Greek  word  signi- 
fying * peninsula.'  Tho  term  was  applied  more  particularly 
to  tW  small  peninsula  between  tbe  Hellespont  and  the 
Gulf  of  Melas.  then  called  the  Thracian  Chersonesus;  and 


to  the  peninsula  now  called  the  Crimea,  which  was  called 
by  tho  Greeks  the  Taurica  Chersonesus. 

CHERTSEY.  [Suerky.] 

CIIERUSCI,  a people  of  antient Germany,  who  bordered 
on  the  Catli  and  the  (Jhauci,  living  inland  or  south  uf  ihu 
latter,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Visurgis  or  Weser.  Tho 
Cberusci  lioing  excited  by  Arroinius,  juinod  the  Catti  and 
others  in  the  attack  and  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions. 
They  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Gormanicus.  After 
(Termanicua  left  Germany  and  tbe  Romans  had  drawn  their 
legions  bock  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Rhino,  the  Cherusri  quar- 
relled with  the  Suevi  and  afterwards  with  the  Catti.  IJniler 
Claudius  the  Cberusci  sent  messengers  to  Rome,  to  ask,  a.s 
a king,  for  one  Itolicus,  of  the  rare  of  Arminius,  who  was 
born  at  Rome,  of  German  parents.  Itolicus,  however,  on 
his  arrival  in  Germany,  was  looked  upon  by  roony  of  his 
countrymen  as  an  alien,  and  a degenerate  descendant  uf 
Arminius.  He  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  but  after- 
warils  recovered  it  with  tbe  assistance  of  tiie  Langobardi. 
(Tacitus.  Annoi.  xi.  16,  17.)  In  tho  time  of  Tacitus  tho 
Cberusci  had  declined  froru  their  former  importance,  having 
been  overpowered  bv  the  Catti  and  other  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  were  consiwred  as  having  degenerated.  (German. 
36.) 

(JHRRVIL,  a culinary  vegetable,  tho  Scandix  cerefolium 
of  botanists;  it  is  an  annual,  and  a nativo  of  the  south  of 
Europe ; its  leaves  havo  a slight  aromatic  taste,  and  aro  used 
in  soups  and  salads  : it  is  little  cultivated. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  is  the  deepest  indentation  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  North  America,  l^lwecn  Florida  Kec4 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Tho  entrance,  which  is  about  12 
miles  wide,  lies  liotwuen  Capo  Henry  and  Cape  Cliarles.  both 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  is  cut  by  tho  parallel  of  37® 
N.  lah  From  the  entrance  the  bay  runs  N.,  with  a slight 
bend  to  the  W.  to  39^  33'  N.  lat.  or  about  170  miles.  Its 
breadth  varies  considerably.  From  its  entrance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Potomac,  or  for  about  70  miles,  its  average  width 
is  25  miles;  but  farther  N.  up  to  the  river  Susquehannah  it 
does  not  exceed  10  miles.  This  would  give  a surface  of 
about  2750  square  miles.  But  in  this  calculation  the  smaller 
beys  and  channels  aro  not  included  which  are  formeil  by 
the  embouchures  of  the  James  River,  York,  Rappahannock, 
Potomac,  and  others,  which  may  cover  a surface  of  about 
750  square  miles,  so  that  the  area  of  the  whole  bay  probably 
does  not  fall  short  of>3500  square  miles. 

A great  number  of  considerable  rivers  fall  into  this  bay. 
which  bring  down  all  the  waters  from  tho  csstcni  do 
clivity  of  the  AApslachian  mountains,  and  from  their  nu 
merous  ranges  between  37**  and  43^  N.  lat.  This  circum- 
Btanco  might  induce  us  to  consider  the  bay  as  only  a vast 
mstuary,  es^ially  as  its  shores  are  mostly  low  or  very  lililo 
elevated.  But  on  tbe  other  hand  we  find  that  its  depth  is 
so  considerable,  that  it  may  be  navigated  by  large  vessels  in 
all  parts,  which  does  not  answer  tbe  character  of  an  eestuary 
Its  shores  also,  even  where  there  are  no  large  rivers,  are 
much  indented,  and  form  numerous  harbours  for  vesiwU  of 
dilToront  sizes.  Tbe  bay  and  tho  rivers  which  flow  into  it 
are  navigated  by  numerous  s(eam*boats  which  keep  up  a 
ready  communication  between  all  tbe  countries  lying  on  tho 
ba]^ 

great  rivers  which  flow  into  tho  west  side  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  taken  from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Susquekan 
nah,  Potomac,  and  James  river,  all  of  which  rise  within  the 
Appalachian  range,  where  they  flow  in  longitudinal  valleys 
Asides  these  there  are  numerous  smaller  rivers,  such  as 
the  Patapsco,  Patuxent,  Rappahannock  and  York  river,  all 
of  which  descend  from  tbe  east  slope  of  tho  Blue  Ridge, 
and  have  no  part  of  their  course  witliin  the  Appalachian 
range.  Ships  of  war  can  ascend  tho  Potomac  to  Washing- 
ton, which  is  120  miles  from  tho  mouth  of  that  river,  mea 
sur^  along  its  course,  and  near  200  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Chesapeake. 

CHESEl.DEN,  WILLIAM,  a distinguished  surgeon 
ami  anatumUl  of  tho  la^it  century,  was  burn  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  1688.  His  general  education  appears  to  havo  been 
limited,  at  least  in  point  of  time.  At  fifteen  ho  commenceil 
his  medical  studies  in  I.ondon,  under  the  best  instructors  : 
and  began  himself  to  give  lectures  in  anatomy  in  1711, 
which  he  continued  for  twenty  years  with  a reputation  not 
far  inferior  to  that  of  his  master,  Cowper.  Becoming  soon 
favourably  known,  be  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So 
ciety  in  1712  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  repaid  this 
^ early  diitioetioa  by  a raoety  of  mUreiUng  papers  in  the 
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Philosophical  Transttclions.’  Tlie  most  remaikabit  of 
them,  communicated  in  1728,  is  an  account  of  the  «enaa- 
tions  of  a youth  of  fourteon,  blind  from  infancy,  on  reco- 
vering' his  hy  the  formation  of  an  artiOcial  pupil.  The 
memoir  has  been  much  quoted  by  metaphysical  writers  the 
operation,  now  common,  was  then  perfectly  new  ; and  haw 
adderl  considerably  and  justly  to  Cnesclden  s fame. 

In  1713  he  published  a work  on  anatomy  which  was  long 
the  text-book  of  that  science  in  England,  and  was  fre- 
quently republished  l>oth  1»cfore  and  alter  his  death.  The 
eleventh  eiiilion  was  printc<l  in  1 778. 

On  the  retirement  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Feme,  Chcselden  suc- 
eeedod  him  as  surgeon  to  xSt.  Thomas's,  and  was  afterwards  i 
appointed  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  G<K>rge‘5  and  the  West-  ■ 
minster  hospitals.  He  turned  thf'sc  opportunities  to  good 
account  in  maturing  his  own  skill  and  advancing  tho  scieneo 
of  surgery,  which  is  largely  indebted  to  him.  He  was  pro- 
bably never  surpassed  in  dexterity  and  success  as  an 
opcnitnr  ; his  coolness  never  deserted  him  ; and  he  is  said 
to  h.ave  been  as  much  distinguished  for  the  tondernoss  os 
for  the  judgment  that  directed  his  hand.  We  are  told  that 
out  of  forty-two  patients  whom  ho  cut  for  the  stouo  in  four 
years,  ho  lost  but  one ; tho  present  average  being  at  least 
six  in  that  number  An  cyo-witness  of  many  of  his  opera- 
tions, the  author  of  nis  ^loge  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  h'reneh 
Academy  of  Surgery,  of  which  he  was  the  first  foreign  as- 
sociate. assures  us  lint  ho  once  extracted  the  stone  in 
ilfty-four  seconds.  Too  much  weight,  however,  may  be 
attached  to  these  surprising  instances  of  success ; even 
If  truly  rccorde<l,  they  must  have  been  in  part  tlio  result  of 
go'Kl  tbrlune,  or  of  a very  judicious  selection  of  cases  for 
operation. 

It  is  In  lithotomy  that  Che.«cUlen  has  most  repute  as  an 
innovator  as  well  as  an  operator.  In  1723  he  published  a 
volume  on  this  subject,  recommending  an  improvetl  method 
of  performing  what  is  called  the /n'gA  operation  ; but  after 
more  experienro  nud  invosllgalion,  he  laid  it  aside  for  the 
lat^ial  method,  of  which,  ns  at  present  prnctUM.  ho  may 
almost  he  considered  the  Inventor.  His  sjdcndid  work 
on  the  bones  waji  published  by  subscription  in  1733,  with  a 
dedication  to  Queen  Caroline,  to  whom  he  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  surgeon.  It  con.sists  of  a series  of  plates  of  tho 
natural  size,  with  short  descriptions : and  is  unequalled  in 
execution,  and,  except  in  a few  particulars,  unsurpassed  in 
accuracy.  It  was  tiot  successful  as  a speculation,  ond  was 
attackcxi  witli  bittcrne.es.  ns  had  been  his  treatise  on  the 
liigh  operation,  hy  a llthotnmist  nf  the  name  of  Douglas, 
who  seems  to  have  considered  Che«icMen  on  intruder. 

In  1737,  after  a hrillianl  professional  career,  and,  it  is 
said,  partly  in  disgust  at  the  asperity  to  which  his  success 
hatl  exposed  him,  Chcsehlen  retired  from  practice  at  tho 
age  of  fortv-nine,  and  undertook  the  honorary  duties  of 
suri^n  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  ho  retained  for  tho  rest 
of  his  life.  His  last  contribution  to  science,  made  subse- 
quently to  hU  retirement,  consisted  of  a series  of  plates 
with  original  remarks  appended  to  Gatakcr's  translation  of 
Le  Dran's  Surgery. 

In  1751  he  8uff«‘rod  an  attack  of  apoplexy  from  which  he 
entirely  recovered;  but  a return  of  tho  wmplaint  caused 
his  sudden  death  at  Bath,  on  the  10th  of  April.  1752, 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He  was  married,  and  left  one 
daughter,  the  wifh  of  Dr.  Cotes.  M.P.  for  Tamworth,  who 
died  without  issue. 

His  reputation  ns  a surgeon  was  solid,  and  will  be  lasting. 
As  a man.  much  that  is  gixsl  is  recorded  of  him,  and  nothing 
unfavourable,  unless  it  lie  his  fondness  for  pugilistic  ex- 
hibitions, which  might  h.nvc  their  interest  for  him  as  an 
anatomist.  He  befriemled  Thomas  Chubb,  probably  out  of 
simple  benevolence,  ns  he?  is  not  said  to  have  shared  in 
his  opinions.  Ho  associated  with  Tope  and  other  wits  of 
his  time  ; but  .as  his  classical  merit  was  ecrlainly  not  con- 
siderable. their  intimacy  may  1k>  ascrilieel  to  his  profes- 
sional eminenrfi  and  strong  natural  talents,  rather  tlinn  to 
the  taste  for  literature  and  art,  upon  which  he  seems  to  have 
prided  himself  with  no  great  reason. 

CHESHAM.  [BucKiNOHxMSHiRe.} 

CHESHIRE,  a county  nalatinc  on  the  west  side  of  Eng- 
land. Tho  name  is  formeil  fmm  the  nntient  city  of  Chester, 
and  it  an  abbreviation  of  C’hestershirc.  formerly  written,  in 
Saxon,  Ccfttrc  scyre.  Tho  boundary  line  is  very  irregular. 
On  the  N.W.  a tract  of  a peninsular  form  is  included  l>e- 
tween  the  mstunries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  I>^c : and  on 
the  N.E.  a Jong  narrow  tract,  containing  pan  of  Featherbed 


Mom  and  Holme  Moss,  which  belong  to  tho  centnd  hign 
lands  of  England,  is  included  between  the  Thame  and  the 
Etherow,  which  by  their  junction  form  the  Mersey.  The  county 
is  said  bv  some  writers  to  be  ‘ like  tho  wing  of  an  eagle 
slretchecf  forth  at  length.’  (Kint|>  Vale  /foyo/  t^Chenhire.'i 
The  whole  county  receiv^  the  name  of  Vale  Royal  of 
England,  from  tho  magnificont  ahl>ey  so  called,  which  was 
founded  hy  Edward  1.  on  the  Weaver.  Cheshire  lies  be- 
tween 53®  and  53°  34'  N.  lot,  and  1®  47'  and  3°  1 J'  \V.  long. 
Its  northern  boundary  is  chiefly  formed  by  Laneashiro.  and 
partially  by  Yorkshire  and  Uie  Irish  Kea.  Tho  Mersey 
forms  the  boundary  between  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 
On  tiie  ca-st,  tho  county  has  Derbysbiro  and  StafTordslnre; 

I on  the  south,  Shropshire  and  a small  portion  of  Flintshire ; 

I ond  on  tho  west,  Denbighshire,  Flintshire. and  the  Irish  Sea. 
Tlie  greatest  length  of  the  county  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  58  miles;  the  greatest  widili  from 
N.  to  S.  about  32  miles;  the  whole  circuit  is  nearly  20U 
miles.  On  the  N.W.  extremity,  a line  of  sea-coast  ex- 
tends for  about  8 miles  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  besides 
a1x>ut  2U  miles  on  (ho  testuarv'  of  the  Mersey,  and  about  14  on 
the  great  n?stuary  of  the  Dec.  Tho  area  of  the  county  is 
565.600  acres,  or  1040  Bfpiare  mile*;  to  which  may  be  adtlwl 
10,000  acres  as  the  sands  of  the  Dee.  (OrmcrtKl's  Cheshire, 
vol.  I.  p.  xliv.)  According  to  Mr.  HoUand  (Agricul.  Survey) 
there  are  676,000  acres,  of  which  620,000  aie  in  cultivation, 
including  parks  and  pleasure  grounds ; 28,000  in  waste  lands, 
commons,  and  woods;  18,000  in  peat  bogs  and  mosses,  and 
10,000  in  sea-lands  on  the  eestuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey 
l‘he  total  population  of  the  county,  in  1827,  was  270,098  ; 
in  1831,  334,410.  [Boundary  Report.)  Chester,  the  county 
town,  is  183  miles  N.W.  from  London. 

Surface.  Hydrography,  and  Communieationt. — Tho  sur- 
face of  Cheshire  is  in  general  a nearly  uniform  level,  but 
there  arc  a few  inequalities.  There  are  several  elevated 
tracts  stretching  in  a general  north  direction.  One  is  l>e- 
tween  tho  Goyt  and  ibc  IJollin;  and  a second  between  tho 
BoUin  and  the  Weaver.  A tract  of  high  land  extends 
also  from  N.  to  S.  across  Delamcrc  Forest,  terminating  to 
the  N.  near  Frodsham  in  a high  promontory  wUirli 
overlooks  the  Mersey,  and  to  the  S.  in  the  rock  on  which 
Beeston  Castle  stands;  the  height  of  this  rock  is  .366  ti-ct 
above  tlie  sea.  Alderley  Edge,  a few  miles  N.W.  of  MuccK-s- 
ficld,  is  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  abruptly  out  of  a level 
country,  and  presents  one  of  the  ri(?hc$t  and  most  extensivo 
prospects  in  the  county;  but  Chosbire,  from  iu  general 
datness,  is  not  in  general  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty. 
In  tho  eastern  part  of  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield  are 
several  extensive  tracts  of  black  moor,  or  bogs  of  peat- 
moss; and  in  the  vicinity  of  Macclesfield  are  the  high  lands 
already  refcrrorl  to  between  the  Bollin  and  the  Goyt,  which 
spread  eastward  into  Derbyshire,  and  form  or.  tho  Cheshire 
side  a kind  of  mountain-wall.  These  high  lands  appear  also 
near  Congletun,  and  stretch  southward  to  Talk,  in  .Staiford- 
shire.  In  former  times  there  were  numerous  forests  in 
Cheshire ; one  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of 
AUicross  as  being  ten  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 
At  present  there  are  only  a few  large  woods.  Some  at  Dun- 
ham Massey  contain  many  noble  old  oaks.  Around  Dela- 
mere  Forest,  in  the  hundred  of  Eddisbury,  there  are  several 
extensive  plantations,  chiefly  of  Scotch  firs  and  larches. 
This  forest,  so  called,  is  a largo  sterile  tract  of  whitish  sand 
partially  covered  with  heath  and  peat-moss.  It  oocupie 
10,000  acres;  of  which  a considerable  part  has  been  cn 
closed  and  brought  into  cultivation.  The  most  exten- 
sive plantation  in  the  county  is  that  of  Francis  Jodrvll, 
Ksf|.,  which  covers  1000  acres.  The  timber  supplied  by  the 
great  profusion  of  hedge-row  trees  makes  ample  amends 
for  the  loss  of  the  antient  forests.  It  is  principaily  oak,  and 
furnishee  abundance  of  tanner's  bark.  A large  quantity  of 
fine  timber  is  also  produced  on  the  numerous  estates  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry;  esf«eially  on  those  of  Earl  Grosvenor, 
of  tho  Earl  of  Stamford  I Warrington,  and  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cholmondelcy.  In  many  parts  land  left  to  itieif 
becomes  spontaneouslv  covered  with  oak  and  alder. 

Cheshire  al>ounds  Wt  only  with  rivers  and  brooks,  but 
with  bri'ad  sheets  of  water  called  meres,  which  generally 
contain  fish.  The  principal  are  Oak  mere.  Pick  mere,  Bml- 
worth  mere,  Roslhem  mere,  Mere  mere,  Tatlon  mere. 
Chapel  mere.  Moss  mere,  Broad  more.  Bah  mere,  and 
Comber  more,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  engih. 

The  chief  navigable  rivers  are  the  D«*e,  Mcrst*y,  and  Wea- 
ver. The  navigation  of  tiiose  rivers  is  superintended,  and 
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hu5  Well  Gfroatly  iuipruvkil,  by  oumpanios  uicurporatvJ  by 
aeu  of  parliament  Tbc  Mjurco  of  ibu  Dee  i:i  iti  Merioneth- 
bhirci  whurtii  m conjunciiuii  with  another  rapid  ktruacu 
(leireiidint;  fiotu  Uie  heijjhu  between  Dolgelly  and  Dinas- 
inouddy.  it  I'uims  the  lakeTc^id.  or  rimblc  more,  otherwise 
ruttud  Bala  lake,  the  largest  in  Waleii.  Passing  Bu!a  and 
Corwen,  it  runs  E.  through  Denbighshire,  by  Llangollen, 
nearly  to  Overton,  in  Fliiiuhirc,  where  it  turns  northward 
to  Bangor.  Continuing  in  the  same  dirertiun,  it  becomes 
the  boundary  of  Cheshire  nearly  from  Worthenhury  to  Aid- 
ford.  It  then  intersects  the  northern  part  of  the  hundred 
of  Bruxlun  to  Chester,  which  it  half  encircles.  From  Chester 
it  Hows  in  a straight  arli&dul  cut  into  the  broad  msluary  of 
(he  Doe.  A surface  of  about  2a00  acres  has  been  rcclnimcil 
from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Utis  cestuury.  From  Bangor 
bridge  the  Doe  is  navigable  for  barges.  At  Cliusier  bridge 
it  is  too  yards  wide,  and  vessels  of  consulerable  tonimgo  can 
pass  by  tnc  new  channel  to  Chester.  Tlio  whole  length  of 
the  course  of  the  Deo  U about  35  miles.  It  su|iphes  salmon, 
trout,  and  other  kinds  of  commou  Gsh.  This  river,  called,  in 
Latie,  Deva,  in  British,  PiAr  dwy,  was  antiently  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  its  waters  wero  consiilered  sacred  for 
religious  ablution.  As  such  it  is  oelebraied  by  Drayton. 
Browne,  Spenser,  and  Milton.  (Dr.  Warton's  noto  on 
Milton’s  Lycidfu,  Todd’s  ed.,  vol.  v.) 

Tlie  Mersey  in  lU  whole  course  divides  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire.  It  is  formed,  and  first  receives  its  name,  by  the 
conlluence  (near  Stockport)  of  the  Thame  andCoyt:  the 
Klherow  (which  joins  iho  Guv  t a little  above  Stockport)  and 
tbo  Thame  rise  in  iho  central  liiglilsmU,  N.  and  N.E.  of 
Siockport;  the  Goyl  rises  nuar  Buxton  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  highlands  between  Macclesfield  and  Buxton.  Leaving 
Suickport  the  Mersey  runs  a general  west  course  to  Nor- 
lliunden  and  Ashton.  After  passing  by  Carrington,  it 
receives  on  the  right  hank  tho  Irwell  from  MauchcMter, 
and  rn  tho  left,  a little  below  Warburton,  tho  Bullin. 
It  continues  with  a very  winding  course  through  a low, 
Hat  country  past  Wnrringlon,  and  expands  at  its  Junction 
with  tho  Weaver  into  a wide  mstuary  which  forms  the 
Liverpool  channel : and  though  much  obstructed  by  banks 
of  sand,  is  rendered  safe  by  the  excellent  system  of  pilotage. 
The  Mer«<‘y  is  navigable  from  its  confluence  with  tho  Irwell. 
At  W'orruigton  it  is  40  yards  in  width;  opposite  Liverpool 
tho  width  is  a mile  an^l  a quarter,  with  a considerable 
depth  at  low  water.  The  greatest  width  of  the  mstuary 
above  Liverpool  is  helwcon  Ka^tUam  snd  Fiuddham,  whore 
it  is  above  three  miles  wide.  Its  wliole  course  from  Stock* 
^Mvrt  to  the  outlet  of  the  mstuary  is  about  55  miles.  A 
largo  marsh  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weaver,  extending  to 
Holshy  and  Frodsham,  is  subject  to  uc*:asiunul  iiiun<Iatiuns. 
Thu  river  and  mstuary  contain  congers,  ploico,  Houndvrs,  and 
shrimps;  with  annual  shoals  of  smelts,  called  sparlings,  re* 
markable  for  size  and  flavour.  Some  remarks  are  made  in 
Oruicrud'a  Ch«*hire  (vol.  iL)  on  the  aiitient  commumcatioii 
of  the  S-E.  extremities  of  tlio  tosluories  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  Dee ; by  which  tho  present  peninsula  of  Wirruli  was 
inadu  an  island. 

The  Weaver  traverses  the  central  parts  of  Cheshire  from 
S.  to  N.  It  ri^es  in  tbo  north  of  Shropshire,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Siycli,  and  after  receiving  several  considorahlo 
brooks  and  rivulets,  runs  by  Nantwieh,  MinshuU,  and  Wins- 
ford,  lu  Nortbvieb,wIicru  it  forms  a oontlueuco  ou  the  right 
hunk  with  thu  Dane,  which  rises  in  tho  same  swamp  as  llic 
Goyl,  mid,  a little  fanlier  nerth,  with  the  Peover.  It  then 
winds  W.N.W.  and  falls  into  the  Mersey  below  Frod»hum. 
From  Winsford  to  Frodsiwm  it  has  beeii  rendered  navigable 
by  ten  lucks;  tlie  total  fall  being  30  fcot.  About  120  ves- 
sels, from  20  to  100  tons,  convey  rock-salt  down  thu  river, 
and  return  with  cool.  The  whole  course  of  the  Weaver  is 
about  40  miles.  Among  the  less  important  rivers  is  the 
Dune,  which  is  joined  by  tbc  Wlioehick  above  Norlhwich. 
The  source  of  the  Bollin  is  in  MuoclesQeld  forest,  near  that  uf 
tho  Dane.  It  passes  Macclesfield  and  Wdro^low.  is  cnisscd 
by  tho  Bridgewater  Canal,  and  enters  tho  Mersey  near  War* ! 
burton,  after  a course  of  about  23  miles.  Tlie  Peover  ri.ses 
S.  of  Macclesfield,  near  Qawsworth,  and  flows  W.N.W.  to 
its  junction  with  the  Weaver  near  Nortbwioh. 

Several  canals  intersect  tho  county.  Tlic  Bridgewater 
Canal  enters  Clieshire  by  crossing  the  Mersey  near  Ashton. 
Its  length  Within  tbc  county  of  Cheshiru  is  about  21  miles. 
[BRinGRWATKR,  Duxb  or.]  Tlio  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  which  was  commenced  in  176C,  runs 
south-east  fiom  Fresluu  Brook,  by  NorUtwich,  Middlmvieh, 


and  Sandbach.  and  leaves  Cheshire  af  Church  Lawton,  on 
the  bonlers  of  StafTordsliire.  Between  Preston  ou  the  Hill 
and  Dutton,  not  far  from  its  commencement  at  Preston 
Brook.it  pia^ses  through  a tunnel  1241  yanls  in  length; 
atBamton.  through  another  of  572  yards;  at  SultersOcld, 
through  one  of  330  yards : and  unaliy,  at  Hermitage, 
through  aiudher  of  130  )ord«.  The  whole  of  its  lino  in 
Cheshiro  ls  about  20  miles. 

Tho  CUesior  and  Nantwieh  Canal,  wiiivh  connects  theso 
two  towns,  was  completed  in  1778.  At  Chester  it  .forms  a 
junction  with  the  Dee.  and  with  the  I>.e  and  Mersey  Canal, 
which  runs  acros.s  the  neniiiaula  of  Wirrall  to  thu  Mersey, 
at  Ellesmere  Port,  rour  miles  north  of  Nantwieh,  a 
hranrii  from  tho  Cliester  and  Nantwieh  Canal  runs 
to  Middlewich,  and  is  calksl  the  Middlewich  hraneh. 
Fivm  the  point  whero  the  Chester  and  Nuntwieh  Canal  and 
the  Middlcwicli  branch  unite,  the  canal  which  tlicinre  runs 
south  (oNanlwich.and  pn>t  .\udleni  in(o.Shrupshire,is  called 
tho  Birininglvani  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal.  The  F.I- 
lesmere  Canal  hranchus  off  from  a {mint  Udwcmi  Nantwieh 
and  the  pnitit  whero  thu  Chester  and  Nhmlwich  Canal  is 
joined  bv  the  Msddlewich  branch,  and  runs  to  iht*  neigh- 
bourhooif  of  Whilelmrdi.  From  (jhurch  l.awlon  the  Mac- 
clcalield  canal  runs  p.ist  Congleton.  Macclesnehl.  and  soon 
nortlivv  urds  to  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  which  it  joins  a few 
miles  nurth  uf  Didey. 

The  Peak  Forest  Canal  enters  Cheshire  at  Ashlun-under- 
Lyne,  where  it  crosses  the  Thame.  andpas*ing  near  Dwley, 
quits  the  county  at  Wlialey  Briil);o.  It  crossus  the  Goyt 
below  tho  junclitm  of  the  &o)t  and  Elherow.  by  an  aque- 
duct lOU  feet  in  height,  which  has  three  arelios,  caeh  &0 
feet  s|Kin  and  78  feet  high. 

Several  important  roads  traverse  tliis  comUy.  Tbo  road 
from  London  to  Manchester  by  Derby  enter*  thu  county 
near  Bosluy,  and  passes  through  MacclcsGcld  and  Stock* 
piiru  Another  branch  of  tbo  same  lino  cniei*  at  Whaley 
Bri<Jgp,  and  leaves  the  county  at  .Stockport.  1 he  road  from 
London  to  Manchester  by  LichSvld  runs  tlirough  (his 
county  by  Clmrch  Lawton.  Congleton,  Wilm.>!ow,  and 
Cbeadle.  The  road  from  London  to  Livcrp  xd  also  enters 
at  Luwlou.  and  runs  to  Warrington  by  two  branches,  ono 
through  Knuururd,  tho  other  through  ^fiddlcwtch  and 
Northw  ich.  The  Birmingham  andLiver[iool  HaiUvay,aspro 
jocled,  enters  the  county  near  Bulky  on  the  south,  and  runs 
a htllo  to  theucst  of  Middluwich  and  Northwich  to  thu 
Mersey,  which  it  crosses  near  Warrington. 

Oc(^ugicui  Mttrae/er.— Tbo  general  character  of  tho 
Cheshiru  soils  i<  a cla)ey  or  sainly  loam;  tracts  of  peat- 
moss euvur  a large  extent  of  the  cu'-lern  piittion  of  llio 
hundred  of  MacclesnuhL  Some  mossc*  of  smaller  extent 
arc  at  M’urmincham  ami  Coppenhall.  The  latter,  which  is 
almost  cleared  uf  pv.a,  contained  numvruos  tnmks  and 
branches  of  Ueas  clueJiy  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir.  apparently 
broken  off  at  difl’eceut  heights,  and  parlially  exhibiting  the 
marks  uf  fire.  An  anUent  toad  of  gravel  passed  through 
tbc  muss  of  Cup]>enhall. 

The  range  of  high  land  to  tho  east  of  Mscclcsflold  is  a 
sandstone  rock,  which  contains  beds  of  coal:  this  sand- 
stone range  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  (he  limoslono  of  Der- 
hysliiro.  The  high  land,  which  includes  DcUiticre  fureit,is 
also  sandstone. 

The  most  important  mineral  productions  of  CJliesbire  oro 
fossil  or  rock-salt,  and  coal.  The  rock-salt  is  obtained  near 
the  banks  of  tho  W'eaver  and  its  tributary  streams.  It  was 
first  discovered  near  Norlhwic.li,  in  1670,  in  searching  for 
coal ; it  bus  since  been  found  very  abundantly  in  the  town- 
slnps  gf  Wittou,  WincUam,  W' iiuiington,  and  Marstoii,  near 
Northwich.  Tliore  are  bult-worlu  also)  alNanlvTieh,  Middle 
wich,  aud  Win»ford.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  while  and 
transparent,  tlio  other  of  a roddisli-browii.  Tlie  forfiicr  has 
boon  foiiiid  by  analysis  to  be  uii  almosil  pure  iiiuriatc  of 
smla : the  latter  contains  a small  portion  of  o.xidc  of  iron, 
from  wliidi  its  colour  is  derived. 

The  principal  sall-wurKs  are  in  the  ncighhourh^  of 
Northw.ch,  whero  alono  tburo  are  luiiies,  in  addition  to 
btine-springs.  Tho  rock->alt  is  found  from  23  to -18  yard* 
beneath  tlio  surface  uf  tho  earth.  Tlio  first  stratum  is 
from  15  to  25  yards  in  thickness,  extremely  s<did  and  hard, 
and  reseuiblmu  brown  hugar-camly.  ilany  ton*  ut  a time 
are  loosened  Ly  blasling  with  gunpowder.  The  second 
stratum  is  of  haid  fctoue,  from  25  to  33  yards  in  thickness. 
n*e  salt  he*  beneaUi  this  stratum,  in  a bed  above  forty  yanls 
thick,  gv  nerally  pcrfecUy  white  and  dew  a erysta^  The  ox 
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ternal  surface  abore  these  strata  is  of  whitish  clay  and 
irypsum.  About  6U.OOO  tons  of  salt  are  annually  taken 
from  the  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwidu  Besides 
Uiis  quantity  of  fossil  salt,  not  less  than  45, *000  tons  ore 
onnually  manufactured  at  the  same  place  from  brine->spnng8, 
which  are  from  20  to  40  yards  in  depth. 

Cool  of  a good  quality  is  found  abundantly  in  tbo  north* 
ea>«t  part  of  the  county,  especiaUy  in  the  townships  of 
Worth  and  Poynton,  where  there  are  very  extensive  col- 
lieries, which  supply  the  manufactories  of  Stockport.  At 
Denwall,  in  the  hundred  of  Wirrall,  there  is  also  coal.  Co|>- 
per  and  lead  are  found  at  Alderley  Edge  at>d  the  Peck* 
forton  UUts  ; the  former  place  supplies  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  cobalt.  There  are  several  quarries  of  excellent 
freestone  in  this  county,  of  which  those  at  Runcorn,  Manley, 
and  Great  Bebipgton,  are  the  most  important.,  Limestone 
is  found  only  at  Newbold  Astbory.  Mowcop  Hill,  or  Mole- 
cop,  which  is  partly  in  Staffordshire,  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  mill-stones.  Marl  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
county,  and  is  generally  used  for  manure.  Dr.  Woodward 
{Cat.  Hrit.  Pouilt)  speaks  of  a Qbrous  stalky  substance, 
a kind  of  asbestos,  at  found  in  great  abundance  iu  beds  of 
marl  about  High  Legh.  At  Bug  Lawton  is  a sulphur* 
spring,  which  is  serviceable  in  scorbutic  affections  ; and  at 
Shaw  Heath,  near  Stockport,  a chalybeate  of  considerable 
strength. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  and  climate  of  Cheshire  are  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grass.  The  soil  is 
mostly  composed  of  loams  of  various  degrees  of  tenacity,  and 
the  climate  is  molster  than  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Situated  in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  Derbyshire 
and  Welsh  mountains.  Cheshire  is  seldom  exposed  to  long 
droughts.  The  low  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  arc 
very  subject  to  be  flooded,  which  is  one  reason  for  keeping 
them  in  grass.  Two-thirds  at  least  of  the  county  possesses  a 
soil  above  mediocrity,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  in  perma- 
nent pasture,  and  prod\ices  the  ex<;ellent  cheese  known  as 
Cheshire  cheese.  The  arable  land  is  generally  that  which 
is  thought  too  sandy  for  pasture,  or  of  which  the  grass  has 
deteriorated  by  neglect.  Hence  the  arable  part  of  a farm 
in  Cheshire  is  seluom  cultivated  with  that  attention  w'bich 
is  paid  to  similar  land  in  those  counties  where  good  grass 
land  is  scarce.  There  arc  veiy  few  farms  which  consist 
chiefly  of  arable  land.  There  is  every  where  a predilection 
for  the  dairy.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gentlemen  who  hold  farms  in  their  own  hands, 
of  whom  there  are  many  of  considemble  wealth  in  the 
county,  there  arc  few  farmers  who  deviate  from  the  old 
routine,  or  seem  inclined  to  adopt  improved  systems  of  cul- 
tivation. At  the  same  time,  tbero  oro  perhaps  few  coun- 
ties in  England  so  susceptible  of  material  improvement  as 
Cheshire.  It  possesses  great  advantages;  an  easy  commu- 
nication by  canals  and  rivers  with  the  most  populous  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  consequently  a certain  market  for  its 
agricultural  products.  Aocoraing  to  the  report  to  the  Boe^ 
of  Agriculture,  the  county  is  divided  as  follows : 

Arable  and  meadow  land,  including  parks  Actn. 

and  pleasure  grounds  ....  620, UOO 

Waste  lands,  commons,  woods  (a  consider- 
able part  of  which  has  been  inclosed  since)  28,000 
Peat  bogs  and  mosses  ....  18,000 

Sea  lands  in  the  sMtaariea  of  the  Dee  and 

Mersey  . . ...  10,000 


676,000 

Tltcre  ore  many  large  proprietors  resident  in  Cheshire,  but 
the  class  of  yeomen  is  much  diminished,  and  is  replaced  by 
small  proprietors,  chiefly  retired  tradesmen  and  artificers, 
or  small  farmers  little  raised  above  the  common  labourer. 

Dairy  farms  require  considerable  buildings,  and  some 
have  b^n  erected  by  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  best  and 
m<*st  substantial  manner.  The  habitations  for  the  family  are 
quite  Buffleient  for  their  comfort : many  of  the  cow-houses  are 
coDHtnicted  on  the  Dutch  plan.  Tho  beads  of  the  cows  are 
turned  towards  each  other,  with  a passage  in  tho  middle  for 
a small  cart,  by  which  the  fodder  is  brought  directly  before 
the  cows.  It  IS  thus  given  to  them  with  greater  cleanliness 
and  economy  than  in  any  other  way.  Where  many  cows 
arc  kept,  this  will  be  found  Iw  far  the  most  convenient 
arrangement  of  a eow-houso.  There  is  a description  of  one 
of  tho-ve  cow  -houses  in  the  ' Agricultural  Report  of  Cheshire' 
(p.  84),  crccteu  aiOllerton,  near  Knutsford,  which  combines 


simplicity  with  great  convenience.  Large  farms  are  not  com- 
mon in  Cheshire.  Tho  average  aise  may  be  considered  as 
from  50  to  1 50  acres,  that  quantity  being  sufficient  for  the  full 
employment  of  a family,  and  for  a dairy  of  twelve  to  twenty 
cows.  Tlio  rent  of  land  is  higher ^ban  that  of  the  same  qua- 
lity in  other  parts  of  England,  which  is  owing  to  the  smaller 
outlay  with  which  a dairy  farm  is  managed.  The  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are  in  general  such  as  have  been  in  use 
for  ages;  a heavy  ill-constructod  plough,  drawn  by  four  or 
fire  horses  in  a line,  with  which  they  plough  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  of  the  heavy  loams  in  a day.  Harrows  and 
rollers,  the  latter  occasionally  armed  with  spik«>s,  are  used  to 
break  the  heavy  lumps  which  the  plough  turns  up,  whep 
the  sun  has  baked  tliera.  Improved  instruments  are  in  use 
amongst  tho  gentlemen  farmers ; but  their  example  is  saU 
dom  followed  by  the  common  renters  of  land.  The  efleci 
of  the  dairy  husbandry  may  be  observed  all  through  the 
county.  Land  is  ploughed  in  order  to  have  winter  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  to  improve  pastures  overrun  with  weeds. 
Whore  the  land  is  fit  for  turnips,  which  is  not  often  the  case, 
they  are  raised  for  the  cows.  Cabbages  have  been  culti- 
vated Vitb  some  success  in  several  farms,  but  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  corn  crops.  It  ia 
not  uncommon  to  see  two  or  tlirae  crops  of  oats  taken  in 
succession  from  newly  broken  up  land,  and  the  last  laid 
down  with  grass  seeds.  In  this  exhausted  state  it  produces 
no  good  grass  for  many  years,  but  plenty  of  weeds.  The 
intr^uction  of  a goes!  system  of  convertible  husbands 
would  double  the  present  produce  of  Cheshire.  But  we  wiU 
not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  dairy  produce  would  be  im- 
proved at  tho  same  time.  When  land  is  brought  to  a high 
stale  of  cultivation,  and  the  artificial  grassy  give  a great 
bulk  of  fodder,  the  quality  of  the  cheese  is  uflun  uete- 
riorated : or  to  spe^  more  correctly,  the  process  must  be 
varied.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  cheese  that  Will  keep 
from  poor  pastures  than  from  rich. 

There  is  a simple  instrument  in  use  in  Cheshire  which 
deserves  notice.  It  is  a small  strong  scythe,  called  a hod- 
ding  scythe,  used  to  cut  up  rushes  in  pastures.  It  has  a 
short  handle,  and  the  blade,  which  is  about  twenty  inches 
long,  is  bent  like  a portion  of  a hoop.  By  a dexterous  use 
of  tills  iiulrument  in  spring,  a man  cuts  up  a tufl  of  rushes 
with  a great  portion  of  the  roots,  and  ns  a hollow  is  left  tho 
water  enters  into  the  cut  part  of  the  remaining  roots  and  rots 
them.  The  hollows  should  then  bo  filled  up  with  earth,  and 
grass  seeds  sown  over  them.  The  rushes  and  roots  cut  off 
are  put  in  a heap  to  rot,  which  is  readily  effected  by  the 
addition  of  quick  lime,  and  thus  an  excellent  compost  ia  « 
formed. 

Tho  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  much  encouraged  in 
Cheshire,  by  the  demand  in  Liverpool  and  the  manufacturing 
districts.  In  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  along  the 
cstua^of  the  Mersey,  great  quantities  of  very  good  polatoea 
are  raised.  The  sandy  and  turfy  soils,  which  are  unfit  for  per- 
manent pasture,  are  peculiarlv  fitted  for  the  growth  of  pota- 
toea.  The  neighbourhood  of  Frodsham  has  been  long  noted 
for  the  great  quantity  of  potatoes  it  produces.  The  produce 
on  good  land  ia  upwaids  of  1 0 tons  per  acre,  but  they  require 
at  least  25  tons  of  manure.  The  bMt  potatoes  grow  on  land 
broken  up  from  grass,  which  had  been  laid  down  in  a rich 
state;  in  this  case  no  manure  is  required.  When  i^toca 
are  very  plentiful,  and  the  price  low,  they  are  given  to 
cattle,  oitner  boiled  or  raw,  and  in  this  way  thev  are  worth 
more  than  any  other  root,  and  produce  much  excellent 
manure.  Early  sorts  are  raised  for  the  Liverpool  market 
by  a slight  forcing.  They  arc  laid  in  a dry  chamber  and 
protect^  from  the  frost ; they  shoot  early,  and  in  that  state, 
one  shoot  only  being  left,  they  are  put  into  the  ground  in 
February,  and  occasionally  protected  by  mata  or  straw.  A 
slope  of  the  beds  towards  the  south-west  is  reckoned  the 
most  favourable  exposure.  They  coroe  in  a month  earlier 
than  thoeo  planted  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  land  is  cleared 
by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June:  a second  crop  is  then 
put  in,  to  be  dug  up  in  November. . A warm  sandy  soil 
suits  the  early  potatoes  best.  Near  Warrington  early  po- 
tatoes are  Ml  in  wide  rows,  and  cabbages  are  planted  between 
them  : when  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  the  cabbages  havo 
the  mould  drawn  round  their  stems,  and  attain  a good  size 
in  spring.  This  is  a cultivation  which  deserves  to  l>e  more 
generally  introduced  on  good  strong  loams. 

Grass  land  is  considered  so  much  more  valuable  than 
arable,  that  most  leases  contain  a clause,  ‘ that  not  more  than 
ono-fourtb  of  the  farm  shall  bo  ploughed.'  Many  farua 
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baTe  little  or  no  arable  land  attached  to  them.  A toil 
\rhich  is  rather  stiff  is  considered  the  best  for  grass,  espe- 
cialljr  if  there  be  a substratum  of  marl,  which  is  the  com  In 
many  parts  of  the  county.  The  marl,  when  spread  over 
the  surface,  materiallv  improves  the  herbage.  A very  rich 
loam  is  not  considered  so  good  for  pastures  where  obeeso  is 
made,  as  one  less  fertile,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  chccM) 
heave.  In  Nantwich,  and  the  western  part  of  Norlbwich 
hundred,  the  substratum  is  chiefly  marl,  and  the  soil  a stiff 
cl:^. 

The  natural  passes  found  in  the  good  pastures  are 
chiefly  of  those  Kinds  which  have  been  most  approved  of 
for  sowing,  when  arable  land  is  laid  down  to  grass  ,*  viz., 
Poa  pratensis,  Poa  thvialis,  Kestuea  pratensis,  or,  on  sandy 
loams,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  In  the  Report  it  is 
stated  that  Rhinanthus  Crista  galli,  commonly  called  yellow 
rattles,  is  verv  common  in  the  pastures,  and  is  said  to  bo 
readily  eaten  by  the  cattle.  It  is  in  roost  places  considered 
a sign  of  poor  land,  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  hav.  The 
Cheshire  formem  often  defer  mowing  the  grass  for  kay  in  s 
dry  summer,  in  the  hope  of  having  a greater  crop  by  wailing 
for  showers ; but  this  is  s mistake,  since  it  is  much  more 
profitable  to  cut. the  grass,  however  light  the  crop  may  be, 
as  soon  as  the  principal  grasses  are  in  flower,  when  the  stalk 
contains  the  most  nutritive  juices. 

Although  much  of  the  soil  in  Cheshire  is  well  suited  for 
fruit-trees,  orchards  are  not  common:  tbo  marly  substra* 
turn  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  roots  of  trees  ; deep,  allu> 
vial,  and  loose  soils,  are  the  best.  The  hedge-rows  are  in 
general  well  filled  with  trees,  wbkh  gives  the  country,  when 
seen  from  an  elevation,  the  appearance  of  a continued 
forest.  The  forest  of  Dolamere,  os  it  is  called,  although, 
like  many  other  antient  forests,  a great  part  of  it  is  a mere 
waste  without  any  woods,  formerly  contained  10,000  acres, 
it  is  now  much  r^uced  by  enclosures,  but  a great  portion 
is  still  waste. 

Draining  has  l>een  introduced  extensively,  and  with  the 
best  effect,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  surface 
water,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The 
shoulder  drain  is  common  in  stiff  soils.  Paring  and  burning 
are  not  much  practised,  and  this  mode  of  preparing  land  for 
crops  is  in  general  reprobated  by  landlords  as  destructive  of 
the  soil ; hut  when  old  worn-out  pastures  are  overrun  with 
bad  grasses  and  weeds,  there  is  no  improvement  more 
effectual. 

The  abundance  of  marl  found  in  Cheshire  is  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  improving  the  poor  soils;  130  solid  yards, 
or  tumbril  loads,  of  marl  are  put  on  an  acre  in  the  summer 
months,  and  left  on  the  surface  all  the  winter.  In  spring 
it  is  ploughed  in,  and  makes  the  manure  put  on  afterwards 
go  much  farther.  Marling  is  a permanent  improvement. 
Lime,  and  also  sand,  are  put  upon  strong  heavy  lands  to 
ameliorate  the  texture ; the  first  aoes  to,  when  put  on  in  any 
proportions ; the  latter  must  be  put  in  eonsiuenble  quan- 
tities, and  not  ploughed  in  deep.  It  is  a great  improver  of 
cold  wet  pastures,  especially  aner  they  have  been  drained. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt  mines,  refuse  salt  has 
been  used  for  manure,  and  with  success ; but  whether  it 
owes  its  virtue  to  the  salt,  or  to  the  earthy  ingredients 
mixed  with  it,  is  still  doubtful. 

The  number  of  rivulets  in  Cheshire  might  naturally 
suggest  the  applying  of  them  to  the  purpose  of  irrigation ; 
but  this  has  been  done  in  a few  instances  only. 

In  some  places,  where  a ri>'u1et  could  l>o  turned,  so  as  to 
flow  through  a farm-yard,  and  aflerwards  irrigate  meadows 
situated  lower  down,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this,  as 
an  easy  mode  of  conveying  the  manure  over  the  grass ; in 
this  they  have  imitated  the  common  practice  in  most  farms 
in  Switscrland. 

From  the  great  number  of  dairy-farms  in  Cheshire,  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  see  considerable  attention  paid  to 
the  breed  of  cows  ; but,  till  lately,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
there  were  cows  of  all  breeds,  and  crossed  in  every  possible 
way.  The  great  superiority  of  the  improved  short-hom 
breed  has  however  made  them  more  generally  sought  afler. 
Some  of  tho  dairies  have  very  fine  herds,  or  packs,  as  they 
arc  called  there,  of  short-homed  cows,  and  some  of  Ayr- 
shire cows ; but  this  is  by  no  means  yet  general ; purity  of 
blood  is  not  much  thought  of.  When  a cow  is  a ^ixid 
milker,  her  eow-calves  are  weaned ; and  those  heifers 
which  are  raised  on  the  farm  are  thought  to  produce 
the  most  thriving  cows.  A cow  is  contidei^  in  her  prime 
at  four  or  five  years  old,  and  continues  so  till  she  is  ton  or 


twelve,  after  which  she  falls  off,  and  should  be  fatUn  fer  th* 
butcher.  * A good  milker  has  a capacious  and  thin  udder, 
without  much  flesh  on  it,  tests  standing  well  apart,  and  not 
too  large;  a deep  belly,  with  very  prominent  milk  veins; 
a light  fore-quarter,  wide  loins,  thin  thigh,  white  horn,  thin 
head,  clean  about  the  chaps  and  throat,  and  a full  Gvely 
eye.*  (Axiicultural  H^ort.y  A cow  that  gives  much  milk 
is  never  fnt,  and  her  hip-bones  project ; her  ribs  appear  dis- 
tinctly under  the  skin.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
100,000  cows  in  the  county,  each  of  which  gives  on  an  average 
21  cwt.  of  cheese  in  the  year;  that  is,  altogether,  250,000  cwt., 
or  1 250  tons.  Each  cow  gives  on  an  average  about  eight  quarts 
of  milk  per  day ; some  few  give  much  more,  and  even  as  much 
as  24  quarts  per  day  ; but  this  it  extraordinary,  and  only  for 
a short  time.  Four  quarts  of  milk  make  oue  pcrnid  of 
cheese;  it  takes  from  12  to  IS  quarts  to  make  a pound  of 
butter.  A cow  is  in  full  milk  for  six  months  afler  calving, 
then  three  months  in  half  milk,  and  tlirce  months  dry.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  good  (Vesb  food,  such  as  clover  or  (arcs,  cut 
and  carried  to  the  stall,  will  often  double  tho  average  ofmilk ; 
but  this  is  seldom  practised  in  dairy  counties  The  eowa 
are  generally  boused  in  November,  or  kept  in  yards,  which 
is  letter.  During  the  winter  they  are  let  out  for  a few 
hours  each  day  into  a paddock,  or  small  meadow,  near  tho 
homestead ; they  find  nothing  to  eat  there,  but  it  gives  them 
an  appetite  for  their  dry  food  when  they  come  m again. 
Stall-feeding  rows  has  been  attempted,  and  with  success; 
but  this  occasions  too  much  trouble  for  the  dairy-farmer, 
although  the  produce  may  be  much  increased,  and  tho 
manure  will  amply  repay  tne  expense  of  the  daily  cutting 
and  carrying  of  the  fodder.  Cow-calves  which  drop  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March  are  usually  reared : they  are  ten.  three 
weeks  to  suck  the  cow,  after  this  they  have  warm  whey 
given  them  to  drink,  or  oatmeal-gruel  mixed  with  whoy. 
^sx-secd,  steeped  in  wafer  until  a Jelly  is  formed,  is  also 
given  them  by  some.  For  the  first  winter  they  have  hay, 
in  the  next  only  straw.  The  heifers  take  the  bull  at  two 
years  old. 

The  making  of  Cheshire  cheese  is  described  minutely  in 
the  Agricultural  Report  fbr  the  county,  to  which  we  refer, 
as  well  os  to  the  Article  [Chessb.] 

Butter  is  made  from  the  cresm  or  from  tho  whole  milk 
allowed  to  coagulate  and  become  sour.  Good  butter  may 
be  obtained  in  either  way  ; but  that  made  from  fresh  cream 
is  always  the  best.  An  inferior  butter  is  made  from  the 
cream  which  rises  on  tho  w’hey.  [Butter.] 

A considemble  part  of  the  profit  of  a well-managed  dairy 
arises  firom  the  feeding  and  selling  of  pigs ; but  fewer  pigs 
are  kept  in  Cheshire  than  tho  dairies  would  warrant  The 
fatting  of  calves  for  the  butcher  is  probably  not  so  profit- 
able, from  tho  want  of  demand  for  veal  in  the  country,  as  it 
would  be  nearer  tho  metropolis. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are  good  on  the  whole, 
and  they  are  in  general  laborious  and  provident  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  manufactures  tends  to  raise  the  wages. 

The  sheep  husbandry,  which  is  to  profitable  to  the  farmer 
in  other  counties,  is  scarcely  known  in  Cheshire.  Sheep 
do  not  go  well  with  cows,  as  they  pick  out  tbo  finest  herb- 
age before  it  is  long  enough  for  the  cow  to  graze.  Some 
few  are  kept  to  consume  the  grasses  which  the  cows  relhse ; 
they  are  seldom  kept  over  the  year,  and  are  sold  as  soon  as 
any  profit  is  realizea. 

On  the  whole  Cheshire  is  inferior  to  many  other  counties 
in  agriculture,  but  it  contains  more  means  of  improved  hus- 
bandry than  most.  It  wants  only  the  application  of  capital, 
and  the  superintendence  of  men  of  true  practical  science,  to 
become  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  counties  in  England. 

Faira. — Altringham,  April  29,  August  5,  Novemlwr  22 ; 
Bud  worth,  Februaiy  13.  April  5,  October  2;  Congleton, 
May  12.  July  5,  November  22;  Chester  February  25, 
i^ril  27,  July  5,  October  2.  November  24  ; Frodsham, 
May  15.  August  21,  December  13;  Knutiford,  Whit-Tues* 
day,  July  10,  November  8 ; Macclesfield.  May  6,  June  22, 
July  II,  October  4,  November  11 ; Mnlpas,  April  5,  July  25, 
December  8 ; Middlcwich,  Holy  Thursday,  August  6 ; 
Nantwich,  February  4,  March  IS,  Sepleml^  4,  Decem- 
ber 11;  Northwich,  April  10,  August  2.  December  6; 
Over,  May  10.  September  25  ; Sandboch,  Easter  Tuesday, 
Tuesday  after  September  10;  Stockport,  March  4—35, 
May  1,  October  23;  Tarporley,  May  I.  last  Monday  in 
August,  December  II ; Winsford,  May  S.  November  25. 

Diviaiona,  Towna,  — When  the  Domesday  survey 
was  taken,  t^s  county,  exclusively  of  the  lands  between  the 
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Ribllo  and  llio  Mersey,  now  a port  of  Lancaahtre,  tliouRb  duces  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  wbicb  are  used  ebienf 
then  considered  a part  of  Cheshiro,  was  divided  into  twelve  by  the  manufacturers  of  t,anca»hire.^  The  Wesleyan  Me-: 
hundreds.  Except  a few  townships,  the  two  autient  huu-  tuodie.ts  have  a meeUng-houso  in  I'l'odsharo.  There  is  a 
dreds  of  Atiscros  and  Exertan  have  also  been  taken  from  froe-school,  the  salary  of  which  is  1 00/.,  and  the  teacher 
Cheshire,  and  added  to  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh,  bus  besides  a good  house  in  Overton.  Theiw  is  also. 
The  present  division  of  liia  hundro<U  is  suo|iosedlo  have  charity  fur  the  relief  of  the  orphajis  and  widows  of  the 
been  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. ; and  Lysons  gives  clergy.  t ' -i  ' 1'' 

the  proportion  or  relative  size  of  old  and  new  hundreds  under  KuaUford,  situated  on  the  great  road  from  Ixindon  to 
the  following  table  : — I.iverpool,  is  t 72  miles  north-west  by  north  from  London  • 

iho  population  is  3040.  The  market-day  is  Saturday.  The 
iiundwti*.  OWllHoHrtii*.  naiuc  IS  said  to  bo  derived  from  Cunuto.  the  Dane,  who 

Wirrall,  Wilaveston.  passed  with  bis  army  over  the  small  branch  of  Uie  BoIUq, 

Broxton,  Uudestan  and  Castra.  which  runs  pa»l  the  town.  The  town  is  in  the  hundred  of 

Eddi^bury,  Riseton  and  Roelan.  Bucklow.  and  is  dividetl  into  Higher  and  Lower  Knutsford 

Northwich,  Mildestne.  ^ branch  of  the  river  Bollin,  which  rises  about  half  a 

Nantwicli.  Warinoivlcslron.  jJjp  *outh,  ami  passing  the  turnpike  road  falls 

Macclesfield  Haincstan.  inlo.Totlon  mere.  In  Lower  or  Nether  Knutsfonl  there 

Bucklow,  Buchclau  and  Tunendune.  ^ spacious  county  prison,  a handsome  town-hall,  aiul 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  several  of  the  townships  wnicb  the  market-place.  Knutsfonl  was  formerly  part  of  the 
were  in  Dudeslan  are  now  in  Eddisbury,  and  other  variations  parish  of  Roslherne,  but  was  mado  a distinct  parish  in 
have  taken  place;  but  tho  general  arrangeuiuiK  of  (ho  i 174 1.  The  is  a vicamgo,  in  the  archdeaconrv  and 

hiiudreds  of  Chu»hirc  is  exhibited  by  Uie  table.  diucese  of  Cbcstor,  of  the  annual  value  of  22it.  The  church 


Lysous  states  the  number  of  market-towns  to  be  twelve, 
excluding  Chester : — namely,  Altriugham.Couglclon,  Frods- 
ham,  Kuutsford,  Macclesfield,  Malpas,  Middlewich,  Nant- 
a irh,  Northwich,  Saudbach,  Stockport,  and  Tarporlcy. 
Of  the  lubi  impixtant  of  these  places  wc  subjoin  some 
account;  tho»e  which  arc  large  enough  to  receive  distinct 
notices  aro  descrilwd  elsewhere.  [Altrincham,  Conolk- 
TON.  Macclesfield,  Nantwich,  and  Stockport.] 

Tarporlev,  in  the  hundred  of  Eddisbury  and  deanery  of 
Clicstcr,  is  a small  tnarkot  town,  hear  Becslgn  CasJc,  on 
(he  great  road  from  Loiulon  to  Chester,  from  which  it  is 
distant  ten  miles  cast-south-east.  It  was  antienlly  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  but  at  present  by  a constable.  In 
1<>42  a buttlo  was  fought  at  this  place  between  Sir  Win. 
Brorcton's  forces  and  the  Uoyalists  from  Chester,  who,  on 
this  occasiun,  were  victorious.  Tarporloy  is  pleasantly 
situated,  cleanly,  and  neatly  built,  ami  is  chielly  known  as 
the  scuno  of  an  annual  fox-hunt  in  November,  which  i» 
numerously  attended  by  tbo  county  gentry,  the  ncighb-juring 
heaths  being  very  favourable  for  this  amusement.  The 
clurrch  is  an  anlient  structure  of  the  red  sand&tono,  which 
abounds  in  thU  county  : its  interior  contains  several  monu- 
ments, with  inscriptions  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  and 
bomo  armonal  bearings  in  windows  i>f  coloured  gU.ss.  Tiie 
living  is  a rectory,  of  which  the  net  nanual  income  Is 
644/.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  ciui'lo)cd  in  the  manu- 
facture of  .StpekiD^  and  leather  breeches.  Tlie  market 
is  on  Thursday,  Hiere  is  an  altns-houbC  and  Wesleyan 
ciiapel.  Population,  1000. 

SandbacU,  a njarket-town  in  the  inmdred  of  Nantwich 
and  deanery  of  Middlewich,  was  formerly  celebrated  lor  its 
ale.  It  occupies  a pleasant  eminence  near  the  river  Wbcc- 
Irjck,  and  commands  several  cxtetiblvu  and  picturesque 
views  of  tho  Vale  Royal,  the  Slafford^hire  and  Derb)shiro 
liilL,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  Wales.  The  worsted 
trade  and  manufacture  of  shoes,  which  formerly  prevailed, 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  silk  manufacture,  by  which  the 
town  ha.s  risen  to  greater  importance.  It  has  some  brine 
springs  In  the  vicinity.  In  the  market-place  arc  tvvonnticnt 
crosses,  with  sculptured  images  of  the  crucifixion.  Tho 
living  is  a vicarage,  of  which  the  net  annual  income  is 
213/.  Market  on  Thursday,  population,  G.HS. 

FnxKham  is  191  niilci  north-west  from  Ixmdon ; tlie 
population  is  1746.  This  township  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a rising  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  border  on 
Delamero  Forest,  near  tho  junction  of  the  Weaver  and  tho 
Mersey.  Salt  works  and  cotton  manufactures  are  the  chief 
employments  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  is  formed  chiefly 
by  two  streets  which  intersect  earli  other,  ami  tlicrc  is  a 
graving-dock  and  yard  for  building  and  repairing  vqssel^ 
The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  tho  arclidcucupry.aw 
ofCheslor;  the  patron  is  Christ  Church,  itis.  qf 

the  annual  value  of  590/.  The  church  is  .k  fine  anticnt 
structure.  Beacon  Hill  has  some  pleasant  walks  and  fine 
views  On  a silo  now  occupied  by  a haud^omc  modem 
mansion,  stood  formerly  at  tho  west  end  of  the  town  a castle 
which  Edward  I.  gave  to  David  Llewelyn,  the  last  sovereign 
prince  of  Wales,  .which  was  aHerwanls  held  by  the  earU  of 
ilivor«,  .md  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1642.  The  pari.,li  of 
FnxUhatn  is  alwut  thirty  miles  in  orrumferente,  ami  it 
contains  eight  townships.  It  abounds  in  springs,  and  pro- 


is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a square  tower.  The 
Dissenters  have  three  meeting-houses  and  two  charity 
schools.  Thread.  wursU^d,  and  leather  aro  tbo  principal 
manufactures.  Races  are  held  every  July  near  the  town. 

Malpas,  situatetl  on  an  elevation  near  the  river  Dee,  in 
Uiu  hundred  of  Broxton,  is  16b  miles  north-west  from  Lon- 
don : the  population  of  the  parish  5565,  of  the  town  1UU4. 
The  parisli  conlaiits  two  re<  tories,  one  with  the  curacy  of 
St.  Chad,  and  the  other  with  the  curacy  ofWhitwell.  The 
church  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  a religious  house  for 
monks  of  tho  Cluniac  order ; it  is  built  of  unhewn  stone, 
and  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  without  oithcr  aisle  or 
steeple : it  is  highlv  ornamented,  and  some  of  its  <Lecorationa 
have  been  supposed  to  ho  of  Saxon  origin.  Courts  Ivct  mu 
held  here  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40r.  Besides 
several  meeting-houses,  there  arc  here  two  chapels  uf  ease, 
an  endowed  grammar  school  for  12  boys  and  12  girU.  and 
also  mauy  charilablo  institutions.  Malpas  is  the  birth 
place  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  coimiientator  on  the  Bible. 

Middlcwicl).  situated  near  the  coiilluenco  of  tlic  riven 
Dane  ami  Cruke,  is  167  miles  north-west  of  lAmdou:  tho 
popul.ntion  of  the  parish  is  4785.  of  the  town  132.5.  Market- 
day  is  Tuesday.  This  town  derives  its  uamo  from  its  po- 
sition lieiween  the  wiches  or  the  salt  towns.  Great  quan- 
tities of  salt  arc  manufacluied  from  the  salt-springs  here; 
cotton  fahrics  arc  aUo  made.  Tlie  Grand  Trunk  Cana) 
ruu^  through  iho  to'iti  uii  lU  course  to  the  Meracy.  The 
living  i,>  adistim:t  vkaragu.  in  the  archdeacon^  and  diocew 
of  Chester,  cf  the  net  annual  value  of  12»/.  The  church  is 
large,  and  on  the  south  side  of  it  are  a college  and  nu  ota- 
lory ; Uio  latter  founded  by  the  Lei^h  faimly  of  L\me, 
llu!  iormcr  by  Thomas  Savage,  archbishop  of  York.  Tho 
Disjonters  have  three  meeting-houses;  and  there  is  a fioe- 
schoed.  The  petty  sessions  arc  held  at  Middlewich  fur 
(he  hundred  of  Eddisbury.  The  Rev.  Theophilus  Lind- 
say, u UniUrian  divine  of  some  note,  was  boru  here. 

Northwich,  in  the  parochial  cbapelry  of  Witton.  is  17 
miles  cast-iMrth-east  of  Chester,  and  173  north-west  of 
IjOikIoii:  the  population,  1490.  Camden  stales  that  it  was 
called  by  the  Britons  Hellatli,  or  Hellah  Du,  that  is,  the 
Black  Salt  Tow  n.  It  is  in  the  line  of  the  norllicm  Watling 
StreeL  Tlie  town  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  tho  par- 
liament parly  in  1643,  and  was  taken  by  the  royalists  and 
retaken  by  Uiclr  eqemies.  The  principal  manufacture  is 
salt.  The  AVeaver  runs  through  tho  town.  Vcs^tla  uf 
small  burden  are  built  hero  in  tho  ship-yards.  The  market- 
day  is  Friday.  Courts-lect  and  barou  aro  held,  though 
the  general  quartor-scssiuns  were  removed  to  Knutsford 
in  176^1,  ludepemlenU  ami  Wesleyan  Methodi->u 

l^qve.  Vioeting-housca  in  Northwich,  and  there  has  Lvai 
a c]iiirity  school  for  12  poor  children,  with  a small  endow- 
ment, since  1735.  The  living  is  a curacy,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Chester.  The  church,  which  i!< 
spacious,  has  a semicircular  choir,  and  the  Dvof  of  the 
uuve  U decorated  with  numerous  figures  of  wicker  baskets, 
such  a»  are  used  in  salt-making. 

Over,  a small  town,  about  four  miles  west  of  Mid«Hcwicli, 
is  governed  by  a mayor;  but  the  commissioners  apjioimcd 
to  make  tho  vecent  inquiry  into  Municipal  Corporations  tay 
that  it  does  not  appear  under  what  wai'raiit  or  aulhoiily  the 
borough  uf  Over  is  governed  by  a major  who  is  also  a 
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iuttwe  of  the  peeee  vithin  the  limits  of  the  borough  and 
Tonlship.  The  population  in  1631  was  2601. 

Urclenaitieai  and  LegalJurisdiction.— This  county,  in 
ontient  times,  was  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  of  Merriu,  who  had  their  Si>at  at  Chester.  In 
the  time  of  William  tlic  Conqueror,  and  during  threo  sue* 
cessive  centuries,  this  diocese  was  styled  the  bishopric 
of  Chester.  (For  further  liistorical  accounts,  see  Lysons 
and  Orincrod.)  Of  these  &$  parishes  46  are  rectories,  23 
sicarages,  and  18  donatives,or  perpetual  curacies;  many  are 
of  great  extent.  The  pariah  of  Prestbury  compri*us  32 
townships  and  11  chapelries.  The  county  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Chester,  and  province  of  York : it  Ibrms  an  archdeaconry, 
and  comprises  the  seven  deaiieries  of  Chester,  Frodsham, 
Marclesdeldv  Nantwkh,  Malpas,  Middlewich,  and  Wirrall. 
Cheshire  is  in  the  South  Wales  circuit. 

Cherduro,  before  tlie  Reform  Act,  sent  four  members  to 
parliament : it  is  Dow  forrood  into  a north  and  a soutli  di> 
vision,  each  of  which  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  north  division  contains  the  hundreds  of  Macclesdeld 
and  Uurklow,  and  the  south  diviaion  contains  the  remaining 
hundrcils. 

Tha  boroughs  of  Cheshire,  Macclesfield,  and  Stockport, 
rai-h  return  two  members  to  parliament.  The  places  of 
eieetion  fur  the  north  and  south  divisions  respectively  are 
Knu(>if<rd  and  Cbosler. 

ifunu/tu' turns. — Tho  cotton  and  silk  manufacture  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  and  around  Stock|wjrt,  Macclesfield, 
Marpic,  Congleton,  and  Sendbach.  At  KnuUford  there  is 
n large  manufactory  of  thread.  At  Nantwich,  and  Uie 
places  just  named,  are  manufactories  of  hats  for  exportation, 
and  of  shoes  at  S&ndbachi  Some  woollen  cloths  are  also 
madu  in  the  same  district.  Tanning  it  very  cxteniiivelv 
carried  on  throughout  the  county.  There  is  also  a large 
manufacture  of  glove*,  ribbons,  and  buttons.  7’he  omper, 
lead,  and  injn,  of  tho  Aiderley  Kdgo  and  Peokforton  Hill*, 
arc  tnatiufaclured  in  the  county,  and  constitute  a sinali 
item  in  tho  export  trade.  Rut  clioeso  is  tho  princip.'il 
product,  which  is  nut  only  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teented  in  every  part  of  England  where  the  consumption 
is  immense,  but  also  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  whole 
annual  produce  of  this  artielo  in  Cheshire  is  about  11.5U0 
tons,  of  wliich  4000  tons  are  exported.  (Holland's  /fgriru/. 
Si/ri-'cy.)  The  prime  cheese  is  made  chielly  in  the  districis 
where  the  salt  abounds ; that  is.  along  tho  banks  of  tl>e 
Weaver.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  very  large  quantities,  os- 
perialiy  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  including 
liie  peninsula  of  Wirrall.  In  the  parish  of  Frodsham  alone 
alxint  100,000  bushels  are  annually  produced.  Beside*  a 
prodigious  homo  consumption,  thev  are  exported  in  great 
quantity  by  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Civii  History  nnd  Antiquities. — At  tho  lime  of  llie 
Roman  invasion  Oiis  county  formed  part  of  tho  territory 
occiipieij  by  tho  Com%vii  or  Carnabii.  a name  which  Whi- 
taker conjectures  tho  inhabitants  of  this  district  durivetl 
frnin  the  peculiar  firm  of  tho  peninsula  between  the  ODstu* 
aries  uf  tho  Doe  and  the  Mersey.  In  tho  first  division  of 
Briuin  by  tho  Romans  it  was  included  in  Britannia  Supo- 
riur : nnd  in  their  subsequent  subdivision,  it  became  part  of 
Fluvia  Cmsnriensis.  Tiio  towns  possessed  by  the  Cornavii 
weru  Dora  or  Chester.  Condate  or  Kinderlon,  Banehorium,  | 
Ranchor,  or  Bangor,  Etocetum  or  Wall,  and  Uricooium  or  , 
Wroxeter ; the  last  of  which  Seems  to  have  been  their , 
meimpolis.  Bangor,  Etocetum,  and  Uriconium  are  not 
wiUiiii  the  limits  of  Clioshire.  Onuerod  mentions  a recent 
discovery  of  brass  tablets,  recording  a grant  of  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Romo  to  certain  troops  serving  in  Britain  in  ; 
tho  roign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  98 — 1 17,  some  of  whom  at  least 
may  have  been  stationed  near  Bickly,  where  the  tablets  wore 
found.  From  inscriptioni  which  have  l>een  found,  the 
twentieili  legion  appears  to  have  continued  at  Cheater  as 
late  as  the  third  ceutur)',  but  to  have  withdrawn  long  before 
the  final  abandonment  uf  the  island  in  the  fifth. 

On  the  departure  of  tho  Romans,  the  Britons  continued 
to  hold  Cheshire  until  about  the  year  6U7,  when  it  was 
wrested  from  Brochmael,  king  of  Powys,  by  the  successful 
arms  of  Ethelfrid,  tlie  8axon  king  of  Bemicia.  Prior  to 
tlie  battle,  the  Saxon  troops  are  said  to  have  massacred  the 
monks  of  Bangor,  against  whom  St.  Augustine  had  de- 
nounoed  diyine  vengeance  for  their  errors,  and  who  aided 
the  Britons  with  their  prayers.  Several  of  the  British 
priuees,  however,  having  collected  an  array  and  marched  to 
Chester,  Bthelfrid  was  defeated  in  turn,  and  this  district 


was  not  ogam  subjo^ed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  until 
about  the  ye.ar  828,  when  it  was  taken  by  King  Egl>crt.  ami 
made  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Acconling  to  Peter 
Langtofl.  Alhelwolf  held  his  parliament  at  Chester  after 
the  deaili  of  Egliert,  and  there  received  the  homage  of  his 
tributary  kings  * from  Berwick  unto  Kent."  About  the  rloso 
of  8U4,  an  army  of  Dane*  advancing  from  Northumberland 
took  possession  of  Chester,  nnd  seixed  tho  fortress*  tho 
S-ixons  under  Alfred,  however,  having  arrived  in  the  vici- 
nity. by  destroying  the  cattle  and  corn,  and  intercepting  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Danes,  drove  them  to  such  extremitio  of 
famine,  that  they  quitted  the  city  and  retreatml  to  North 
Wales.  Upoti  the  diviaion  of  England  into  throe  districts 
bv  Alfred,  Cheshire  was  included  in  the  Mercian  jurisdiction. 
Cheshire  acquired  the  privileges  of  a cimnty  palatine  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  C’omjueror,  who  granted  it  to  his 
nephoa*,  Hugh  d’Avranches,  commonly  c.ilhxl  Hugh 
Lupus,  to  hold  it  ns  freely  by  the  sword  as  he  himself 
hehl  the  kingdom  of  England  by  tho  crown.  I.upiiH 
created  eight  o.irons  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  established 
in  his  new  dignity,  who  were  bound  to  attend  on  him  ot  his 
court  and  to  furnish  him  with  horses  in  war.  In  return  fir 
these  services,  they  were  invested  witli  the  right  of  Imhling 
courts  on  all  pleas,  suits,  and  plaints,  and  with  tho  pvwor  of 
life  and  death.  The  last  instance  of  the  exertion  of  this  hist 
privilege  occurred  in  1497.  when  the  harnn  of  Kinderton’n 
court  tried  and  executed  Hugh  Stringer  for  numicr.  Until 
tho  final  subjugation  of  the  Welsh.  Uic  city  of  Chester  was 
the  usual  place  of  i^ndezvoii*  fur  tho  English  army,  and 
the  county  was  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  a bonier  warfare. 
In  12.37,  on  the  death  of  Julm  Scot,  the  seventh  earl  of 
Chester  of  tho  Norman  line,  without  male  issue.  Henry  III. 
gave  the  daughters  of  the  laic  earl  other  lands  in  lien  of 
the  earldom,  being  unwilling,  as  he  said,  to  'parcel  out'  k>> 
great  an  inheritance  ‘among  distaffii:'  the  county  he  lie- 
htowml  on  his  sun  Edward,  who  did  not  assume  the  title,  hut 
conferred  it  on  his  son  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  rince  which 
time  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  England  have  alway* 
held  tholitlcof  earU  of  Chester.  The  inhabitants  of  Cheshire 
took  a part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Pen’ies,  and  the  greater 
part  of  tho  knights  and  esquires  of  the  whole  countv.  to  tho 
number  of  2U0,  with  many  of  their  relniner*.  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  22ud  of  July,  140.1,  which  date  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Cheshire  was  not  the  scene  of  any 
important  military  transactions.  From  the  time  of  Henry  HI. 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll!.,  the  palatinate  was  govoniod  a* 
independently  ns  it  tad  been  by  the  Norman  earl*.  Henry 
VIIi.  however  made  it  subordinate  to  the  cnrwn  of  P!ngland  ; 
*ycl.’  says  Gough,  in  his  ‘Additions  to  Camden,'  ‘ all  plea’i 
of  lands  an<l  tenements  and  all  contracts  within  tho  county 
are  to  be  heard  and  determined  within  it;  and  nil  deter- 
mination out  of  it  is  deemed  void,  et  roram  non  judiee^ 
except  in  cases  of  error,  foreign  plea,  nnd  foreign  voucher; 
and  for  no  crime  but  treason  can  an  inhabitant  uf  this 
county  be  tried  out  of  it.*  The  county  being  *o!oly  under  a 
distinct  jurisdiction,  and  to  a certain  extent  like  a separate 
kingdom,  never  sent  rcnresenlativos  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment, eitlier  for  city  or  siiire,  until  the  reign  of  EdwaM 
when,  in  the  year  1549,  on  the  petition  of  tho  inhabitants, 
two  members  were  summoned  from  etch.  On  the  out- 
breaking of  the  civil  war,  as  this  county  wa*  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  king  and  the  people,  the  prin- 
cipal persons  attcmptoil  to  preserve  its  internal  peace 
by  a treaty  of  pacification,  which  was  entered  into  at 
Bunbury  under  ino  sanction  of  the  commissioners  of  array, 
but  was  rendered  nugatory  by  an  ordinance  of  parliament 
which  rotjuired  tho  inliabitants  to  a**ist  tho  common  cause. 
Tbo  parliament  sent  Sir  William  Brereton  triih  a troop  of 
horse,  who  took  posses>ion  of  Naiitwich,  which  he  fortified 
and  made  his  head-quarter*  : while  Sir  Nicholas  Byron,  on 
the  other  side,  being  appoinie<l  colonel-general  of  Sliroptihiru 
and  Che.*]iire,  and  governor  of  Chester  hy  the  king,  made  it 
the  head-quarters  of  the  royalists.  I.ord  Byron,  the  nephew 
of  the  governor,  after  successfully  reducing  several  of  tlm 
parliamentarian  garri*on*  wifn  hislrisn  regtment*.  defcatc*! 
the  whole  parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  William  Brrretou 
at  Middlewich,  in  iho  month  of  December,  1643.  Naiit- 
wich.-bcing  now  the  only  garrison  in  Cheshire  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  parliament,  was  besieged  during  the  greater 
]>arl  of  January-,  1644,  until  it  was  relievetl  by  the  unilt*l 
forces  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Sir  William  Breroton, 
who  defeated  Ixtril  ron  and  comi>elled  him  to  retreat  with 
the  remains  of  UU  forces  to  CSicsler  on  tho  2oth.  Rnni;# 
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'Kupert  took  Stockport  without  resistance  on  the  25tb  of 
Hay  ; Init  the  royalists  were  defeated  after  a severe  battle 
at  Castle-heath,  near  Mal|>as,  on  the  25th  of  Au^pist  Next 
year,  on  the  advance  of  the  kin^  to  Chester  with  a large 
force,  the  parliament  abandoned  all  their  garrisons,  except 
Torvill  ana  Nantwicb,  and,  on  the  27th  of  September,  the 
battle  of  Rowton  and  Hooleheath  was  fought  near  Chester, 
in  which  the  royalists  were  defeated:  an  event  which  led 
to  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  Chester,  in  February, 
1646,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  county  to  the  par- 
liament. 

In  August,  1659,  Sir  George  Booth,  having  a secret  com-  ! 
mission  from  Charles  II.,  appointing  him  commandcr-in- 
chief  of  all  his  forces  in  Choshire.I.aneashirc,  and  North  W ales, 
and  being  accompanie<l  by  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, appeared  in  Cheshire  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  up- 
wards 01  3000  men.  They  mustered  on  Rowton  Heath,  and 
published  a declaration  that  they  took  up  arms  to  deliver 
the  nation  from  slavery  and  obtain  a free  parliament.  The 
:army  of  the  parliament,  under  General  Lambert,  met  them 
at  'Winnington  Bridge,  near  Northwich,  on  the  16th of  Au- 
gust, and  soon  defeated  them.  Booth  himself,  after  making 
bis  escape  from  the  field  in  disguise,  was  taken  at  Newport 
Pa^ell  and  sent  to  the  Tower : and  Chester,  which  had  Wen 
bold  by  Colonel  Croxton,  surrendered  immediately  on  the 
approach  of  the  victorious  army.  The  son  of  Sir  George 
Booth,  l.>ord  Delamcre,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  no 
’ sooner  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  than 
he  raised  a considerable  force  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  marched  to  join  him  ; the  Lords 
iMolineux  and  Aston,  with  equal  promptness,  seized  Chester 
for  the  king;  hut  these  warlike  preparations  were  fortu- 
nately rendered  useless  by  the  abdication. 

The  Roman  roads  in  the  county  are  found  in  detached 
parts:  one  road,  called  the  Watling-street,  was  probably 
more  antient  than  the  Roman  tiroes.  Tbit  road  enters 
< Cheshire  from  the  north  by  the  ford  over  the  Mersey  at 
Stratford;  the  roark.n  of  the  elev*ated  crest,  peculiar  to  the 
military  roads  of  the  Romans,  are  still  visible.  A little 
south-west  of  Bucklow  Hill  the  roads  seem  to  have  divided, 
the  Roman  continuing  towards  Kinderton,  and  the  British 

fursuing  its  old  direction  by  Northwich  over  Delamero 
orest,  and  by  Chester  to  t[ic  coast  of  Caernarvonshire. 
The  Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  Kinderton  crosses 
the  ford  of  the  ^fcrscy,  and  proceeds  to  the  village  of 
Cross-street.  It  is  si‘en  in  the  enclosures  about  Oldfield 
Hall,  and  in  a field  Wyond  it  is  still  raised  several  yards. 
In  crossing  the  adjoining  moss  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Upcast,  whence  it  runs  by  Dunham  Park  to  a field  called 
the  Harbour-field,  in  the  parish  of  Kinderton,  which  is  the 
supposed  station  of  Condate.  Part  of  the  Via  Devana 
crossed  the  county  from  the  S.E.  to  Chester.  Besides  these, 
antiquarian  conjecture  has  pointed  out  several  other  Roman 
roads,  but  the  evidence  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  their  favour 
as  in  the  cases  of  tlic  roads  ue  have  traced.  That  there 
was  a Roman  station  at  Chester  is  universally  admKtod 
• —the  sites  of  the  others  are  uncertain. 

Besides  the  castle  at  Chester,  which  was  built  by  William 
' the  Conqueror,  and  is  now  converted  into  the  county-hall, 

: jail,  and  barracks,  there  are  several  others.  Beeston  Castle, 
built  in  1220,  by  Randle  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  is 
upon  the  slope  and  summit  of  a sandstone  rock,  which  forms 
on  one  side  an  almo>t  perpendicular  precipice  of  great 
height.  The  outer  court  is  irregular  in  form,  inclosing  an 
rarea  of  about  five  acres.  The  walls  are  prodigiously  thick, 
and  have  several  round  towers.  A deep  ditch,  sunk  in  the 
: solid  rock,  surrounds  the  keep ; which  was  entered  by  a 
■drawbridge,  opposite  two  circular  watch  towers, still  remain- 
' ing.  The  approach  within  the  great  gateway  between  these 
'towers  is  by  rugged  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock.  Camden 
>apeaks  of  a draw-well,  bored  to  the  base  of  the  rock,  a depth 
• of SO  yards,  and  communicating  with  a brook  in  the  vale 
ibelow.  Thifl  castle  has  been  in  ruins  since  the  civil  war 
• of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  dismantled.  Tlie  others  arc 
.Halton  Castle,  of  which  very  few  tmers  now  rem*ain ; Aid- 
.ford  Castle,  of  which  the  foundations  arc  still  traced; 
8hocklach  Castle,  of  which  only  some  earth-works  and  a 
'..high  mount  are  now  to  be  seen  ; and  Shotwick,  which  ap- 
: pears  from  the  sketch  of  it  in  the  British  Museum  to  have 
.had  a pentagonal  wall,  with  several  circular  towers  inclosing 
:a  lofty  square  one.  There  arc  numerous  antient  raansion- 
-.aouses.  Snuthi  in  his  Treatise  on  Chcsliirc,  calls  this 
^oumjr  * the  inother  and  Uto  Duno  of  tho  gonUlity  of  £ng- 


land.'  Another  writer  (Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1 989)  speaks  of 
it  as  * the  seed-plot  of  gentry.' 

Little  Moreton  Hail,  in  the  parish  of  Astbu^.  is  the  moat 
remarkable  antient  mansion  in  the  county.  The  materials 
of  the  bouse  are  timber  and  plaster.  The  singular  orna- 
mental style  of  this  very  antient  edifice,  and  the  curioua 
glazing  of  its  large  bay  windows,  are  well  exhibited  in  the 
plates  of  Lysons's  Ma^a  Brit. ; Ormerod's  Chethire,  vol. 
hi.;  and  Britton’s  Arcnitee.  Antiq.' 

Bramhall  Hall,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Davenporta,  about 
two  miles  S.W.  of  Stockport,  resembles  that  of  Little  Mure- 
ton.  Ormerod's  work  contains  a beautiful  view  of  this 
mansion,  vol.  iii.,  p.  400, 

Saighton  Grange,  near  Chester,  was  one  of  the  castel- 
lated residences  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Werburg.  (Ormerod, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  240.) 

Uoddmgton  Hall,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Delves  family, 
is  near  the  road  from  Nantwich  to  London.  The  modem, 
large,  and  sumptuoua  fabric  was  erected  in  1780  by  Samuel 
WyaL  It  stands  in  a spacious  park,  and  overlooks  a fine 
sheet  of  water.  Poole  Hull,  in  tne  parish  of  Eastham,  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  venerable  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
this  county.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  similar  to  that 
of  all  the  antient  Cheshire  mansions,  rising  into  pointed 
gables,  with  numerous  large  bay  windows,  and  having 
the  approach  through  a line  of  stables  and  cow-houses. 
Brereton  Hall,  whim  is  in  the  style  of  Esher  Place  in 
Surrey,  was  built  by  Sir  William  Brereton.  and  the  founda- 
tion stone  is  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself.  The  site  is  on  a rising  ground  near  the  river  Croke. 
Among  the  rich  decorations  of  tho  interior  is  a curious 
painting  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  full  costume,  with  chains 
of  jewels  hanging  down  to  her  waist,  and  with  hair  ex- 
tremely red.  Another  object  of  great  interest  is  the  painlod 
window,  which  has  since  been  removed  from  this  mansion 
to  Ashton  Hall  in  Wanvickshtre.  Ormerod  (voLiii.,  p.  50) 
has  given  a large  coloured  drawing  of  this  window,  winch 
contains  nine  full-length  figures ; the  Saxon  earls  of  Mercia, 
I.«ofwine  and  Leofric,  and  tho  seven  Norman  earls  of 
Chester.  They  are  all  represented  with  hair  and  beards  of 
a deep  yellow.  Dutton  Hall  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a steep 
declivity  overlooking  the  Weaver.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  and  deep  moat.  The  great  hall  is  40  feet  by  20,  and  the 
whole  edifice  is  a very  sumptuous  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of 
I..ord  Crewe,  is  an  equally  fine  specimen  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  having  been  compictoil  in  1636.  It  is  a quadran - 
gular  building  of  red  brick,  with  battlements  and  large  pro- 
jecting bay  windows.  An  engraving  is  given  in  Ormerod, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  ICH,  and  in  Lysons's  Magnu  Brit,  The  sculp- 
tured oak  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  curious,  as  well  as  the 
painted-glass  window  of»tho  chapel.  There  are  many  por- 
traits by  Lely  and  others  of  that  time.  Britton,  in  his  • Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities,'  has  a fine  drawing  of  a staircase 
in  this  mansion,  remarkable  for  Its  form  and  decorations. 
The  scat  of  Lord  Combermere  was  an  antient  Cistercian 
abbey : it  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of  tho  largo 
mere  so  called.  The  original  edifice  has  been  almost  wholly 
renewed  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style.  Ormerod.  vol.  hi.,  p.  2 1 0. 

Dunham  Massey,  tho  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  was  rebuilt  in  1730.  It  is  a very  spacious 
quadrangular  building  of  brick,  surrounded  with  a fine  park 
oflofry  old  oaks,  and  is  interesting  for  a curious  gallery  of 
paintings  by  Holbein.  I..cly,  Vandyke,  and  other  old  mas- 
ters. Cholmondelcy  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeler,  is  in  the  township  of  Cholmondeley.  in 
Broxton  hundred.  The  present  magnificent  modern  edifiru 
was  built  in  1804,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  castle.  Tho 
style  of  the  architecture  is  the  pointed  Gothic ; and,  in  ap- 
proaching the  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  antient  Norman  fortress.  The  apartments 
arc  adorned  with  some  rare  and  beautiful  paintings.  Katoti 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Karl  Grosvenor.  possesses  great  nrclhler- 
lural  grandeur,  and  resi'mbles  Cholmondeley  Castle,  in  the 
jKiintc^  Gothic  stylo.  The  surrounding  park  and  pleasure 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  picturesque  effect.  Antient 
crosses  occur  at  the  boundary  of  Lyme  Park,  at  Sandliach. 
at  Oulton,  and  atLymm.  Tlie  crosses  at  Sandbach  are 
referred  by  Lysons  to  a period  not  long  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
Tho  sword  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  first  Norman  Earl  of 
Chester,  is  preierveq  in  the  British  Musetua. 
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Sialiilici.^ Population.  Cheshire  ii  both  en  Bgricul- 

lural  r{k1  tiianuiarturiiig  «ount)' ; in  the  first  respect  it 
ranked  hi'^her  in  Ifiil  limn  in  IS3I.  being  at  the  former 
date  the  31st  on  Uie  list  of  ngriculturul  counties,  and  at  the 
latter  date,  the  34th.  Of  7S.940  males,  twenty  years  of 
age  Biitl  u|m-arda.  inlidbitanU  of  Cheshire  (in  1831),  '23,527 
Were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  13.303  in  manu* 
facturcs,  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery.  Mac* 
clesfield  Hundred  is  the  principal  nunufaRluriDg  district 


of  the  county  : in  1831  more  than  fiOOO  men  weic  emploved 
in  inanufacturing  cotton  and  caliat ; nearly  1000  in  tbe 
manufarturu  of  silk,  and  about  3500  in  matiufarturing 
cotton  and  silk  promiscuously.  In  Eddisbury  and  North* 
wich  Hundreds,  about  300  were  employed  in  making 
salt. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  the 
last  census  (1831)  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
tbuir  occupations  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 


III'NCRSIXI  kc. 

iiotrsER. 

OCCUP.VTIO.S-.X. 

FKR^NS. 

1 

VMr*  of 

>i{«. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

Is 

« 

S 

s 

4 a 

1 j|| 

J ?'i| 

IC|I 

i f 1 . 

dii 

III-: 

t 

1 

it 

i 

t 

S 

|2 

Broxion  . . . . 

2,953 

3,133 

10 

88 

2,012 

604 

507 

8.201 

6.214 

16,415 

4.087 

Burklow  . , . . 

7,849 

8,271 

36 

280 

2,944 

3,264 

2.063 

21,631 

21.311 

42,942 

10,718 

Eddiibury  . , 

4.917 

5,202 

13 

104 

2,623 

1.383 

1,196 

13,622 

13,269 

26,691 

6,49*2 

MarclesflLdd  . 

21.792 

23.4  54 

pm 

lO‘i‘2 

3.0-18 

16,472 

3,934 

60,033 

63.316 

123.349 

28,272 

Nantwich 

4.237 

9 

134 

2.194 

1,406 

9*20 

11.447 

11,6-25 

23,072 

5,510 

Nortliwich  . . . 

7,065 

E 

26 

254 

1,6.38 

3,757 

2.078 

19,02*2 

19.r27 

38,149 

9,044 

Wirrall  , . . . 

3,296 

KE  !l 

66 

'253 

1.4.58 

1,080 

1.006 

9.537 

9.563 

19,100 

4,570 

Chester  (citv) 

4.090 

4.628 

43 

388 

355 

2,66.5 

1.608 

9,635 

1 1,709 

21,344 

4,797 

.Vlarrlvifield  (town)  . 

4.543 

4.740 

2 

■295 

125 

4,366 

249 

11.005 

12,124 

23.129 

5,450 

I'utals 

60.748 

64,955 

406 

2818 

16.397 

34,997 

13,561 

164,133 

170,258 

334.391 

78,940 

The  population  of  Cheshire  at  each  of  the  four  enumera* 
tions  was:— 


1801 

. 9*2.759 

98.99-2 

1811 

. 110,841 

116.190 

1821 

. 132.952 

137.146 

1831 

. 164.133 

170.258 

TuUil.  laf.  pvr  Cent 

191,751 

227,031  18‘39 

27U.098  18-99 

334.391  23  81 


Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
14*2,640  arsons,  or  74^  jM»r  cent.,  which  is  I7i  per  cent, 
beytnid  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

Countjf  lC.rpentt»,  Crimf,  4*^.— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  tite  ]>oor  at  the  four  dates  of 


1801  were  £fi6.C27  which  was  6a,  lit/.. 

1811  „ 114.370  „ lUa.  Orf.  I for  each  inhabit* 

18-21  ..  104,081  H 7f.  8«i2  ant, 

1831  „ 102,572  „ 6a.  2d.) 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  ending 
23th  March,  1834,  was  92.610/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per  centage 
since  1831,  as  in  the  ten  year*  preceding  that  period,  the 
above  sum  gives  an  average  of  5a.  l|(/.  for  each  inhabitant 
All  these  averages  arc  below  tltose  for  the  whole  of  Englond 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  rai.sed  in  Cheshire  for  pix>f's*rale,  county 
rate,  and  other  local  purpoHes.  in  the  year  ending  25in 
March,  1833,  was  141,492/.  I9r.,  and  was  levied  u|K>n  the 
various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows  ; — 

£.  /.  d. 

On  land  ....  99,808  18  0 

I>woUing>houses  . . 29,416  13  0 

Mills,  fai;tories,  &c.  . . 7,837  18  0 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  4,429  10  0 


£Ul,49-i  19  0 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  . . . 98,572  3 

In  suits  of  law.  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  7,480  17 

For  other  purposes  ....  37,687  lO 


£ 143,740  10 

In  tlie  returns  ma  le  up  for  the  year  ending  Maa-h,  1634, 
Ihe  descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  Im-al  purposes  are 
not  distingui'.luHl ; 138,2*28/.  16s.  was  raisod  in  that  year, 
and  the  expgmliture  was  as  follows 

£.  s. 

For  the  relief  of  the  po<H-  . . 92,640  0 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  8,569  12 

For  other  purposes  , . • 37,105  18 


Total  • X 138,315  10 


’I’he  saving  eOected  in  iho  sums  ex(>endod  for  the  reliel 
of  the  poor  in  1 834,  as  comparc<l  with  the  expenditure  of  1 833. 
is  therefuru  rather  inoro  than  € per  cent. ; the  second  item 
is,  however,  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  re- 
ducing the  whole  amount  of  saving  to  about  .1|  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike-trusts  in  Cheshire,  as  as- 
certained in  1829,  was  27;  the  number  of  miles  of  roacl 
under  their  charge  was  .349;  the  annual  income  arising 
from  the  tolls  and  parish  composition  was  16,525/.;  and 
the  snnual  expenditure  15.354/. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  41,082/.  9r.  9d.,  disbursed  as  follows  : — 


X. 

$. 

d. 

Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c. 

5.179 

2 

6 

Gaols,  bouses  of  correction,  &c.,l 
and  maintaining  prisoners,  &c.  S'' 

6 

7 

Ckwoner 

. . . • 

488 

13 

0 

Lunatic 

asylums  . . 

225 

0 

0 

Expenses  of  prosecutions  . 

9.570 

3 

2 

clerks  of  (be  pcaco 

737 

14 

.7 

conveyance  of  prisoners] 

:1.441 

Q 

n 

before  trial  . 1 

conveyance  of  transports 

Bir 

10 

0 

apprehending  and  con-1 

395 

19 

4 

veying  vagrants  . > 

high  and  spcciai  con-1 
stables  . . / 

628 

5 

2 

debt— paymentof  prin-1 

5,614 

9 

7 

cipal  and  interest  . J 

miscellaneous  . 

1,946 

19 

3 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  1675,  2443,  and  3862:  making  an  average  of 
239  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  349  in  the  second  period, 
and  of  552  in  the  third  period.  The  numbers  of  persons  tried 
at  quarter-sessions  in  esch  of  the  yean  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the 
county  rates,  were  377,  356,  396,  respectively.  Among  the 
persons  charged  with  offences,  there  were  committed  fur 
1831.  1839.  I8:t3. 

Felonies  . . 344  339  379 

Misdemeanors  . 38  39  34 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same  years 
was  399,403,  and  431  respectively  of  whom 

The  number  convicted  was  . 332  330  367 

n t*  acquitted  . 50  48  46 

„ „ discharged  by 

proclamation  . 17  25  18 

At  the  auicet  and  sessions  (in  1835),  533  persons  vera 


n<^409. 
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ehtr^ed  witli  crimes  in  Cheshire ; out  of  which  number,  34  ' 
were  charged  with  oiTenecs  ngainet  Uio  person,  10  of  which 
were  common  assaults ; 49  for  olT«nces  ogaiiist  property 
coinmitled  with  violence;  and 389  for  ofTi'iices  against  pro- 
perty committed  without  violence.  Of  the  remaining  Cl, 
there  were  2C  committed  for  riot,  21  for  poaching,  2 fur 
arson,  2 for  uttering  fuUo  money,  6 for  pcijury  and  unlaw> 
ful  oatliB,  1 for  kiliing  and  maiming  cattle,  1 fur  forgery, 
and  2 for  keeping  disorderly  houses.  Of  those  committed, 
4)1  were  convicted,  and  122  acquitted,  nr  no  bills  were 
found  against  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  ptmishments 
awarded  to  those  convicted  was  very  alight:  231  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  six  months  or  under ; 66  for  one  | 
year  or  under;  17  for  two  years,  and  1 for  three  years ; 4 
were  fined,  and  7 were  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  re-  j 
maining  95,  1 8 wore  sentenced  to  death,  which  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation  or  imprisonment:  and  77  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  various  iierio<ls.  Of  the  > 
oflenders,  461  were  males,  and  72  fcmulcs.  Among  the  I 
whole  number,  205  could  reail  and  write,  155  could  read  i 
only,  167  could  neither  road  nor  write,  and  ihe  degree  of 
instruction  of  6 could  not  he  ascertained.  The  prop<Mlion  I 
of  the  offenders  to  (he  population  in  1835  was  1 in  627.  I 
The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county  | 
members  of  Cheshire  is  I0.2.35,  being  1 in  23  of  the  whole  | 
population,  and  1 in  5 of  the  mule  population  above  20  years  I 
of  age.  The  expenses  of  the  last  elwtion  of  county  mem- , 
liers  to  parliament,  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
4 i 5f.  I i$,  €(f..  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 

There  are  ten  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The  nura- 
lier  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  No- 
vember, 1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1635  respectively,  wore:— 
1S33.  Vt33.  1931.  IS33. 

Niitii1>M'ar>1.-po*Uori  . SRid  9W3  lO.OSO  10.9H5 

AnMunt  afdriiorilf  . £3i^.U7  33S,4H3  356.334  381,1*79 

Tlia  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  18.34 
and  1835  were  distributed  os  under 


13.34,  1485. 


£ 

tVrjicxiU. 

br|N.,.lK 

Not  exceeding  20 

. 4,774 

£3J,U0 

5,291 

£ 36,-.'80 

„ 50 

. 3.005 

93,097 

3,315 

103,075 

» 100 

. 1,403 

96,341 

1,517 

105.536 

„ 150 

. 526 

64,355 

531 

67.608 

200 

Above  200 

. 315 

51.507 

288 

56.l‘<4 

66 

16,891 

43 

1.3.189 

Total  « 

10.089 

£356,334 

10,985 

£.381,872 

Edtu:at{on. — The  following  particulars  arc  obtained  ft-om  j 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  on  education  made  in  the  sesAion 
of  1835:— 


SciMtors.  T'/Ia]. 


647 

020 

312 


Infant  Schools 61 

Number  of  infanU  ut  such  sc-huoU.  ages 
from  2 to  7 years : — 

Males  .... 

Females  . . 

Sex  not  specified 

Daily  Schools 845 

Number  of  childrcu  at  such  School.^,  ages 
from  4 to  14  years  - 

Males  ....  14.210 

Females  . . . 11,696 

Sex  not  specified  4,733 

Schools  , 896 


-30,081 


Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  . .')2,199 


Sunday  Schools 363 

Number  of  children  at  such  Schools,  agc<l 
from  4 to  1 5 )‘cars  : — 

Males 25.311 

Females  ....  26,831 

Sex  not  siicrificd  4.827 

56.972 


Ass.uming  that  the  population  between  2 and  16  ye.'uw 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  ns  the  whole  of  the  population 
between  1821  and  18,31.  and  hsA  continued  to  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  since,  we  fn  d that  there  mu<:t  have  been 
living  in  Cheshire  (in  1834)  )l  7.243  persons  lictwccn  those 
ages.  A vt>ry  lai^e  number  of  the  scholars  attend  both 
daily  and  .Sunday  aohools;  thirty-nine  whools,  containing 
3573  children,  are  returned  from  variousplaccs  as  attending 


1»oth  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  and  there  are  a still  greater 
number  not  specified ; in  what  proportion  the  duplicuto 
entry  of  children  is  thus  proilucM  is  therefore  unccriaiti, 
but  wo  may  conclude  that  not  two-thirds  of  the  children 
receive  instruction. 


Maintftianrg  o/*  S<choolt. 


K;  (Mmnntj  0)  latMmrO*,  1 

ISuka'Tl)'  «aa|«,. 
|m*M  fraiB  »,0*Ur> 

S<Ui. 

ScS*-  i j hch*. 

Ufa.  j 1 l»n. 

lUS*.  1 
iau.  { 

1 XctlA 

Iiifi&t  9ebo(4« 

1 

6 ! si  W 43 

l.ire- 

4 1 

933 

Daily  Selmolt 

3341  ■ 61  S.744  C«3 

SuDUa)'  SchuuU 

V 

H77  ; 343  '54,1>83|  1 

ID 

lir.4 

Total...' 

' 109 

4fl24  j 4i>7  707 

91.I89 

43  1 

4349 

The  schools  established  by  Disventers,  included  in  the 
above  Rialemenl,  are  : — 


Sdl4>»ls.  Scil'JlLM. 


Infant  Schools 

Daily  Schools 17  1.30.3 

Sunday  .Schools  .....  165  28.672 

'riic  Schools  established  sinco  1618 
arc : 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  . 531  16,666 

Sunday  Schools 290  41,894 


Forty-eight  boardiog'schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  os  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  exclu- 
sively to  Uic  children  of  parents  of  the  established  church,  or 
of  any  other  religious  denomination.  Such  exclusion  is  dis- 
claimed in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  esta- 
blished by  Disn’ntcrs,  'trigether  with  scliools  for  the  children 
of  Roinnn  Catholic  parents. 

l.ending  libraries  of  books  arc  attached  to  cighty-throe 
schools  in  Cheshire. 

CHE'SNE,  ANDRE'  DU,  bom  in  1584  in  the  prorinco 
of  Touraine,  liccnme  distinguisbed  for  bis  historical  and 
philological  erudition,  and  was  one  of  the  mo«l  learned  men 
of  France  in  his  ago.  The  work  foruhich  he  is  best  known 
is  his  valuable  collection  of  the  oldest  French  chroniclers 
'IIiBtorioi  Ftanconmi  Beriutures  <‘om(anei.  ab  GeniiaOri- 
gine  usnue  ail  i'hilippt  I V.  tempora,'  of  which  be  cilited 
4 vol.  ful..  and  his  son.  Francois  du  Chusne,  edited  the  6lh 
ailerhis  father's  death.  11c  also  publishfal:  2.  ' Ilistoire 
des  Rois,  Dues,  el  Comtes  de  Bourgogne  ctd' Arles, ’2  vol. 4 to. 
3.  ' Histoiro  des  Cardinaux  Fran^ais.'  4.  * BibIiothc<'a 
Chcniaecn^is.'  5.  ‘ Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  aui  ont  ecrit 
1‘Histoire  et  Topographio  de  la  France.’  6.  * Histoirc  des 
Popes,*  2 vol.  fol.  7.  ' Hisloire  gfn^alogirme  des  Maisons 
de  Luxembourg,  de  Montinorcncy,  Vergy,  Guisnes,  Chfilil- 
lon,  Bethune,  kte.,*  7 vol.  fob,  besides  a History  of  England 
in  2 vol.  fob,  Paris,  16.14.  Duchesne  died  in  1640  near 
Paris.  He  lias  been  called  the  father  of  French  histoiy. 

CHESS,  to  adopt  the  definition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  *n  nice 
and  abstruse  game,  in  which  two  sets  of  men  are  moved  in 
opposition  to  each  other.*  Tlie  best  method  of  learning  the 
names  of  tlte  pieces,  with  their  moves,  and  the  manner  of 
placing  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  is  to  take  an 
iiour’s  Icsjon  from  a friend ; and  wo  will  therefore  pass  over 
this  part  of  the  alphabet  of  the  game,  to  make  room  for 
more  interesting  matter : premising,  however,  two  points, 
which  ai^>  ofien  unknown  to  drawing-roum  as  distinguished 
from  club-players.  The  first  is.  that  though  every  pawn 
may  he  moved  two  squares  at  its  first  move,  it  may  he  taken 
by  any  pawn  which  could  have  taken  it,  had  it  moved  but 
oiie  square : and  the  pawn  in  such  case  is  said  to  be  taken  en 

C$a/if.  Thus,  suppose  the  white  queen's  bishop's  pawn  to 
c advanced  to  the  odversarv’s  uueon’s  bishop’s  fiiurth 
square,  and  the  black  queen’s  ‘knigiil's  pawn  to  be  at  its 
own  square ; if  (he  black  should  move  his  queen's  knight's 
pawn  two  Kquaros.  the  white  may  take  it  with  his  quct-u's 
bishop's  pawn,  and  the,  white  pawn  is  placed  at  the  block 
queen's  knight’s  thinl  square,  just  as  if  the  black  pawn  had 
been  moved  one  square  only.  The  second  point  is,  that 
when  a pawn  has  rea<-hed  the  last  square  on  the  adverse 
side  of  the  board,  it  becomeii  a queen,  rook,  bishop,  or 
knight,  os  the  player  to  whom  it  belongs  may  choose;  nor 
is  this  privilege  limited,  as  common  players  often  suppose, 
to  rases  where  the  first  queen  or  a rook.  &c.,  has  been  lost. 

I^’otaUott  usfd  in  rhas.  The  board  is  »upi«»sed  to  be 
divided  into  two  equal  purls,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
white,  the  other  to  the  black  player.  Thu  square  on  which 
the  king  stands  is  called  the  king's  s(;uare ; the  one  in  from 
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df  it  the  kinc'!i  tccoml  square,  the  next  m front  of  that  the 
ktnx'a  thin)  square  ; then  the  next  the  king’s  fourth  s^iiurej 
the  next  again  is  called  the  king's  flAh  square,  or  the  advtT- 
sary's  king's  fouith  square,  and  so  on.  The  bishop  standing 
next  to  the  king  U called  the  king's  bishop  ; the  sr|Uiro  on 
which  it  stands  the  king’s  bishop's  square ; the  next  square 
in  front  is  the  king's  bishop's  scv'ond  square,  and  so  on.  In 
like  manner  wo  hare  the  king's  knight's  square,  the  king's 
rook's  square,  the  queen's  square,  the  queen’s  bishop’s 
srjuare,  the  queen's  knight’s  s<]uare,  and  the  queen's  rook’s 
square ; and  each  roaster-piece  gives  its  name  to  tlio  other 
Squares  on  its  file.  The*faans  too  take  their  names  from 
the  pieces  before  which  they  stand,  and  are  called  the  king's 
pawn,  the  queen's  pawn,  the  king's  bishop's  pawn,  the 
king's  rook's  pawn,  &c,  SupiMwe  »e  wished  to  describe  a 
situation  in  which  the  queen  s pawn  was  in  its  original 
poMtion ; we  might  say  Uial  it  was  at  its  square,  or  at 
queen's  second  s({uare.  If  it  had  been  moved  one  s<iuare, 
wo  might  say  that  it  was  at  its  third  square,  or  at  the , 
queen’s  third  square  ; the  former  phrase  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate, but  is  sanctioned  by  the  beat  writers. 

This  notation,  liowover,  is  commonly  employed  in  a more 
compendious  firm;  thus  K.  stands  for  king,  (j.  for  queen, 
U.  for  rook,  B.  for  bishop,  Kf.  for  knight,  1*.  for  pawn,  sq. 
for  square,  adv.  for  adversary's,  chg.  for  checking ; observing 
K.  may  stand  for  king's  os  well  as  king,  Q.  lor  queen's, 
&c.  Q.  Kt.  stands  for  queen's  knight,  Q.  Kt.  P.  for  queen's 
knight’s  pawn,  and  so  on. 

There  is  another  method  of  notation  frequently  employed 
by  rominental  writers,  which  consists  in  using  the  first 
eight  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  designate  the  eight  files, 
and  the  fir>t  eight  figures  to  designate  the  s<[uares  of  those 
files;  thus  P.  R.  4 means  that  the  player  of  the  white 
pieces  has  luotud  his  king’s  pawn  two  squares,  and  P.  E.  H 
denotes  the  same  move  for  the  black.  This  notation  is 
shorter  than  even  the  most  abbreviated  f^^rm  of  the  first- 
mentioned  one  ; but  it  is  perplexing  ami  difiicult  to  follow, 
from  its  being  baseil  on  a less  natural  ditisiun  uf  the  board. 

We  may  hero  observe  that  the  ranges  of  squares  running 
from  right  to  left  arc  culled  and  those  running  from 

one  plavcr  to  the  other  are  called  /Urs;  the  line*  sloping 
obliquely  across  tlic  boanl  are  termed  <{i<igt>niih. 

TBciiNfc.vi.  Tbrms.  Castling.  This  is  a combined  move 
of  the  king  and  rook,  which  is  allowed  oneo  In  the  game. 
Tho  method  of  castling  is  as  follows  ; first,  with  the  K.  K., 
the  R.  roust  he  placed  on  the  K.  B.  square,  nntl  the  K.  at 
K.  Kt.  square;  secondly,  with  the  Q.  R.,  tho  R.  must  be 
placed  on  the  Q.  square,  and  tho  K.  on  Q.  B.  square.  The 
space  Wtwoen  the  king  and  rook  roust  be  unoccupied : 
ticithcr  the  king  nor  the  rook  must  have  moved  ; and  the 
squares  over  which  the  king  moves  must  not  be  attockml  at 
the  time  bj  any  adverse  piece. 

Chf'ck  signifies  an  attack  made  on  the  king  by  a piece  or 
pawn.  A by  discovery  is  when  tho  king  is  atlackeii 
not  hy  the  piece  that  moves,  but  by  one  which  is  behind  it ; 
for  example,  place  the  white  king  at  his  own  square,  black 
queen  at  her  king’s  square,  and  a black  knight  at  adv. 
king’s  third  square;  by  playing  tho  kniglit  to  adv.  king’s 
knight’s  fourth  square,  you  give  cheek  by  diKCttvertj  w\\\x 
the  queen;  if  you  play  the  knight  to  adv.  queen's  bishop's 
second  sq.,  or  king's  knight's  second  sq.,  you  give  double 
chf"'k. 

A ^te.rr.riual  check  consists  in  an  alternation  of  checks, 
from  each  of  which  the  adverse  king  escapes  only  to  ho  sub- 
jc'-ted  to  the  other.  Thus  suppose  the  pieces  to  be  in  the 
(bllowing  situation : — 

fihek.  IVhite. 

K.  at  K.  Kt  sq.  K.  at  K.  U.  sq. 

1*.  at  K.  Kt  2 sq.  Q.  at  K.  sq. 

O.  nt  ndv.  Q.  R.  2 sq, 

K.  at  adv.  Q.  R.  ,'t  wp 

In  this  critical  iiobilion,  white  having  the  move  can  draw* 
the  gatne  by  checking  at  adv.  K.  so.,  and  then  at  adv.  K. 
U.  fourth  !><[.,  and  again  nt  ndv.  K.  sq.,  and  so  on  inji- 
nitini, 

Cherhnafe.  tVhen  the  king  is  attacked  and  cannot 
move  out  of  chock,  take  the  niece  that  checks  him,  or  inter- 
pose anv  piece,  he  is  said  to  be  ckeckmntfd,  and  tho  game 
is  won  by  the  player  who  gives  tho  checkmate.  In  other 
wenla,  when  the  king  is  so  att;u’kcd  that  ho  would  inevitably 
be  taken,  if  ho  were  not  king,  he  has  lost  the  game. 

houbied  Pawn.  ’When  two  pawns  of  the  same  colour 
are  on  the  same  file,  the  more  advanced  one  is  called  a 


doubled  pawn  ; ihuH  if  there  is  a pawn  on  K.  U.  second  sq., 
and  anotner  on  K.  R.  third  aq.,  tho  latter  is  called  a doubled 
pawn. 

iJraun  Game.  When  neither  party  can  checkmate  tho 
other,  the  game  is  drawn.  This  may  happen  in  many  ways ; 
first,  if  the  force  remaining  on  the  board  is  not  sullicient  to 
checkmate,  as  if  you  have  only  your  king  and  a bishop,  or  a 
knight,  or  both  knights,  against  tho  adverse  king ; secondly, 
when  you  have  sufilcieat  lurce,  but  are  unable  to  chockmale 
with  it:  tho  twenty-second  law  in  I^cwis's  * Elements'  bears 
upon  this  point,  and  is  as  follow*— ‘As  the  game  is  drawing 
to  a couclubion,  if  one  of  the  players  remain  with  a rook  and 
bishop  against  a rook,  with  Lx>lii  bishops,  or  with  a knight 
and  bishop  against  a king,  he  must  checkmate  bis  adver'- 
sary  iti  fifty  move*  on  each  side  at  most;  for  if  ut  tho  expi- 
ration of  uAy  moves  checkmate  ho  not  cfiTecteil,  the  game 
he  considercil  as  drawn,'  £ic.  &c.  * Thirdly,  hy  a per- 
petual clteck  en  Uiu  ailvone  king;  fourthly,  when  ^th 
players  act  on  the  defensive,  and  abstain  from  attacking  the 
adversary ; fifthly,  when  both  players  have  an  equal  hut 
small  force,  as  a rook  or  queen ; and  sixthly,  when  one  of 
the  kings  is  stalemated. 

J^a-change — To  gain  the.  When  a player  obtains  a rook 
for  a bishop  or  knight,  he  is  said  to  gain  the  exchange,  a 
rook  Iwing  more  valuable  than  a knight  or  a bishop. 

Gambit.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  gambetto, 
a tripping  up  of  the  heels  ; the  King's  Gambit  begins  in  the 
following  manner  ( 

IMiite.  Black. 

1.  K.  P.  2 HI.  1.  K.  P.  2 sq. 

2,  K.  B.  P.  2 sq. 

If  black  from  taking  the  offered  pawn,  he  is  said 

to  refuse  the  gambit. 

Xiie  following  moves  ounstilute  the  Queen’s  Gambit: 
If'hife.  Black. 


1.  Q.  P.  2 sq.  1.  Q.  P.  2 f<\. 

2,  Q.  B.  P.  2 sq. 

Starama,  a native  of  Aleppo,  who  publishctl  a good 
analysis  of  this  opening,  ca!le<l  it  tho  gambit  of  Aleppo, 
an  oppellolimi  which  was  ufterwunls  adopted  by  Philidor. 

The  sacrifice  of  Ibo  knight  in  the  fuliuwing  manner  con- 
stitutes the  Muxio  Gambit,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant opening  hitherto  invented : 


Black. 

1.  K.  P.2sq. 

2.  K.  B.  P.  2 sq. 

3.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  .3  *q. 

4.  K H.  to  Q.  B.  I 9i{. 

5.  Ca^tle4. 


irhite. 

1.  K.  P.  2 sq. 

2.  P.  takes  1% 

3.  K.  Kt.  P.  2 sq. 

4.  K.  Kt.  P.  1 sq. 

5.  K.  Kt.  P.  takes  Kt. 


The  Salvto  and  tho  Cuuningliam  Gambit  arc  likewise 
varieties  of  the  King's  Guinbit.  Thu  Lopox  Gambit,  in 
which  the  K.  B.  P.  is  nut  sacrificed  until  tho  fourth  or  fifth 
move,  hegius  in  the  fulloaing  or  sumo  similar  manner  : 


lihite.  Black. 

1.  K.  P.  3 hq.  I.  K.  P 2 sq. 

2.  K.  B.  U)  Q.  B.  4 sq.  2.  K.  H.  to  Q.  U.  4 m|. 

3.  Q.  to  K.  i si|.  3.  Q.  P.  I sq. 

4.  K.  B.  I’.  2 sq. 

In  tho  Bishop's  Gambit,  the  first  player  move*  K.  H.  to 

B.  4tli  H|uarc  at  his  third  move,  instead  of  K.  Kt.  to 
K.  B.  3rd  square. 

Minor  Piece  is  an  nppcllatiju  common  to  tho  bishop  and 
knight. 

Passed  Pawn.  A pawn  is  called  passed  when  it  is  no 
longer  obstructed  by  any  adverse  pawn  un  its  own  file,  or 
either  of  tlie  a(^>ining  ones. 

Stalemate.  This  name  is  given  to  the  termination  of  the 
game,  wiicn  thu  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  move  has  his  king 
so  placed,  that  though  not  in  chuck  he  cannot  move  without 
going  into  check,  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  play.  Tho 
game  is  then  drawn.  It  was  formerly  the  law  among 
English  plavers,  that  the  player  whose  king  was  stale- 
mated won  the  game,  and  many  uniiislrucled  players  ima- 
gine this  to  be  the  case  still ; but  tho  rule  has  long  sinco 
Won  altered,  with  great  propriety.  The  foliowing  is  an 
example  of  a stalemate  : 

• Of  th^  ch^ljnslrt  »cnilon"t  tn  Ih*  l«»l.  ihaV  wlih  ttic  W»hor»  wnt  knlalil 
l»  rfmattitbl)  Hifllcult  1 Uial  «illl  thn  two  Wibotn  very  } «n4  lli..  «ilh 
iwj:*  nti4  bikhi'p  aipiitiit  u>iA  iiTwrlnhi.  H*ll»Aw  aa*ertc-d  U 
alviiivsbe  fureeJ  t hut  *B>  ewhUuc  * Htiunc  vhom  «a  mav  Ur. 

Irf-n-'n  /xiMM,  vvU  U.  txiW'*  that  iBuy  iudiS^reat  potilMO 
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,rh}tf.  Black. 

I.  K.atK.  K.sq.  I.  K.atK.R.«t 

2.  Q.  at  odv.  K.  B.  2 sq. 

White  baa  the  move,  and  U conseaucntly  stalemated. 

TbU  is  the  case  likewise  in  the  following  position  : 
mile.  Black. 

1 . K.  at  K.  R.  aq.  1-  K.  at  K.  R_^sq. 

2.  B.  at  K.  R.  2 sq.  2.  Q.  at  adv.  K.  B.  2 sq. 

3.  K.  at  K.  R.  2 sq. 

White  i*  to  move ; he  cannot  move  the  king  wilhoni 
*'oing  into  check  of  the  queen,  nor  can  he  move  the  bishop 
without  exposing  himself  to  check  of  the  rook  ; he  is  tonso* 
qucntly  stalemated.  The  student  who  is  desirous  of  seeing 
remarkable  positions  where  the  gome  is  drawn  by  stalemate, 
will  find  them  in  Lewis’s  edition  of  Somif/.pp.  108,  Ml, 
152,  153,  154,  172;  in  Lewis’s  5/amwu,  situations  97.  98, 
99,  1 00 ; and  in  Lewis’s  Chtsa  Pr<Menu,  situations  89 

and  95.  , <•  i 

The  following  games  will  exemplify  many  of  tUe  pre- 
ceding laws  and  definitions  ; the  fourth  it  one  of  the  match 
games  played  between  the  London  and  Edinburgh  clubs,  m 
the  years  1824 — 28  : 

Game  I {FooVa 

Black.  If'hile. 

1.  K.B.  P.  I.aq.  1-  K P „ , 

K.  Kt.  P.  2 aq.  2.  (j.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4 aq. 

Checkmating. 

Game  2 {Scholar's  Mate.) 

HTtite.  Black. 

1.  K.  P.2aq.  1.  K.P.2aq. 

•>.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4 aq.  2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4 aq. 

3.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4 aq.  3.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3 aq. 

4.  Q.  takea  K.  B.  P. 

Checkmating.  . i 

Black’,  third  move  ought  to  have  been  tj.  to  K.  aecona 
aqtiare.  , , „ 

Game  3 (A  Oambt!  from  Greco). 

tVhite.  Black. 

' 1.  K.  P.  2 Btl.  1.  K.  P.  2 aq. 

2.  K.  B.  P.  2 aq.  2.  K.  P.  takes  P. 

a.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3 iq.  3.  K.  Kt.  P.  2 aq. 

..  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4 aq.  4.  K.  B.  P.  I aq. 

5.  K.  Kt.  takea  K.  Kt.  P.  5.  P.  takea  Kt. 

6.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4 aq.  6.  K.  to  hia  2 aq. 
i*hg. 

7.  Q.  takes  K.  B.  P.  and  7.  K.  to  his  sq. 

8.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4 sq.  6.  K.  to  his  2 sq. 

chg. 

9.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  4 sq.,  and 
checkmates. 

Black’s  fourth  move  was  a very  bad  one ; he  ought  to  have 
plaved  either  K,  B.  to  K.  Kt.  2 square,  or  K.  Kt.  P.  1 
square : having  committed  this  mistake,  however,  be  should 
Imvc  played  K.  R.  P.  2 squares  at  his  fifth  move,  instead  of 
taking  the  Kt.  The  pawn  which  white  takes  at  hia  7th 
move,  having  been  just  before  on  the  bishop  s file,  retains 
the  name  oflc.  B.  P.,  though  it  might  also  be  called  K.Kt  P. 
if  black  at  his  7th  move  were  to  intense  K.  Kt..  white 
would  checkmate  on  the  move  by  playing  Q.  to  adv.  K.  4th  so. 
Game  4. 


London. 

Whits 
K.  P.  2 sq. 

•.  K.  Kt.toK.B.3sq. 

3.  Q.  P.  2 sq. 

1.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4 sq. 

5.  Q.  B.  P.  1 sq. 

6.  K.  castles. 

7.  Q.  Kt.  takes  P. 

S.  Q.  Kt.  to  adv.  Q.  4 sq. 
9.  Q.  Kt.  P.  2 so. 

10.  Q.  Kt.  takes  Kt. 

11.  K.Kt.toadv.  K.Kt.-lsfp 

12.  Q.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.  2 sq. 

13.  Q to  Q.  Kt.  3 sq. 

14.  K.  Kt.  takes  K.  ».  P. 

15.  Q.  takes  K.  B. 

16.  K.  B.  P.  2 sq. 

17.  Q.  Ukce  Kt. 


Edinburgh. 

Black. 

1.  K.  P.  2 sq. 

2.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.  B.  3 sq. 

3.  K.  P.  takes  P. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4 sq. 

5.  Q.  to  K.  2 sq 

6.  P.  lakes  P. 

7.  Q.  P.  1 sq. 

8.  Q.  to  her  2 sq. 

9.  Q.  Kt.  takes  P. 
lu.  K.  B.  takes  Kt 

11.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  R.  3 sq. 

12.  K.  to  K.  B.  sq. 

13.  Q.  to  K.  2 sq. 

14.  K.  Kt.  takes  Kt. 

16.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  4 sq. 

16.  Kt.  takes  K.  B. 

7.  Q.  to  Me  B.  i aq. 


Game  4.— eonftnuea. 


London. 

White. 

18.  Q.toQ.  B.  3 sq. 

19.  K.  B.  P.  1 so. 

20.  K.  R.  to  K.  B 4 sq. 

21.  K.  P.  I ^q- 

22.  y.  takes*  P. 

2.1.  R-  to  K.  stj. 

24.  K.  H.  P.  I tq. 

25.  K.  R.  to  adv.  K.  B.  4 sq. 

26.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  B.  4 sq.  vhg. 

27.  K.  R.  lakes  P.  vhg. 

28.  Q.  takes  P.  ebg. 

29.  B.  to  Q.  4 so. 

30.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  B.  4 mi  dig. 

31.  Q.toadv.K.Kt.4»(i.chg. 

32.  Q.  B.  chocks. 

33.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  4 sq. 

34.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  Kt.  2 sq. 

35.  K.  B.  P.  chocks. 

36.  R.  to  K.  B.  sq.  dig. 

37.  Q.  to  K.  4 sq.  dig. 

38.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  srj.  dig. 

39.  (^.loadv.K.Kt.^q.cbg. 

40.  K.Kt.  P.2>*1. 

41.  Q.  takes  Q.  It. 

42.  K.  to  K.  R.  .sq. 

43.  B.  to  y.  K.  3 .-q. 

41.  to  adv.  y.  B.  .3  iM|. 

45.  Q.  takes  Q.  Ki.  P. 

46.  K.  to  K.  Kt.  sq. 

47.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt,  2 »•!. 

48.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.  2 sq. 

49.  K.  takes  Q. 

6U.  K.  takes  B. 

I 51.  B.  lu  adv.  K.  2 sq. 

I 62.  Q.  R.  P.  1 sq. 


Edinburgh. 

Biaek. 

18.  Q.B.  to  K.  3 aq. 

19.  Q.B.  to  adv.  Q.B.  4 M|. 

20.  Q.  Kt.  P.  2 sq. 

21.  P.  takes  P. 

22.  K.  K.  P.  1 >q. 

23.  K.  K.  U»  K.  K.  2 sq. 

21.  K.  Kt.  P.  2 sq. 

25,  Q.  R.  P.  2 sq. 

20.  K.  to  K.  Kl.  sq. 

27.  P.  takes  R. 

28.  K.  to  K.  B.  sq. 

29.  H.  to  K.  3 sq. 

3U.  K.  to  K.  Kt.  sq. 

31.  K.  to  K:  B.  sq. 

32.  K.  to  hii  sq. 

33.  Q.  R.  to  iU  3 sq. 

34.  Q.  (a  K.  R.  4 M|. 

35.  K.  takes  P. 

3<>.  K.  to  Kt.  3 sq. 

37.  Bishop  interposes. 

38.  Kook  iiitcrpuscs. 

39.  K.  to  K.  B.  3 sep 

40.  Q.  R.  to  its  sq. 

II.  Q.  lakes  P.  cbg. 

42.  R.  tu  Q.  2 sc|. 

43.  K.  to  K.  B.  2 sq. 

44.  R.  to  adv.  Q.  sq. 

45.  Q.  tu  adv.  K.  4 sq.  chg. 

46.  K.  to  K.  Kt.  3 s(|. 

47.  Q.tuadv.K.Kt.4>q.dig. 
43.  Q.  takes  Q.  chg. 

49.  B.loadv.K.R.3sq.clig. 
60.  R.  takes  R. 

51.  Q.  R.  P.  1 sq. 

52.  R.  to  K.  B.  4 sq. 


The  London  club  resigned  the  game. 

Tlio  linden  club  had  the  game  in  their  hands  until  iho 
unfortunate  though  innnious  sacrifice  of  the  rook  at  tho 
Iwenty-scvciuh  move.  They  might  have  won,  at  the  twenty- 
fourth  move,  by  checking  with  Q.  at  adv.  Q.  B.  4 sq.,  und 
then  playing  Q.  R.  to  adv.  K.  2 sq.,  ns  Mr.  Lewis  has  de- 
monstrated in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  match  gaines, 
p.  30,  cl  sen.:  or  they  might  have  won  at  the  twenty -sixth 
move,  by  playing  B.  to  Q.  4 sq.,  a*  Mr.  Uwis  has  shown  in 
his  • Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Comraillec  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Chess  Club,'  p.  7,  et  ssq.  Even  after  the  sacrifice 
of  Uio  rook,  London  wight  have  drawn  the  game  by  a per- 
petual check,  by  checking  again  with  Q.  at  adv.  Q.  B.  4 sq., 
at  the  32  move,  and  then  at  adv.  K.  Kl  4 sq.,  &c. 

History  and  Literature  the  Game.  The  game  of  chem 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  apjMars  to  have  hem  invented  in 
China  or  Hindostan.  Sir  William  Jones  inclines  to  tlm 
latter  supposition.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  * Asiatic 
Researches.'  he  says.  ‘ We  may  be  satisfied  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Persians ; who,  though  as  much  inclined  as 
other  nations  to  appropriate  the  ingenious  inventions  of  a 
foreign  people,  unanimously  agree  that  the  game  was  im- 
ported from  the  west  of  Imha  in  the  sixth  century  of  our 
®ra.  It  seems  to  have  been  immemoriallv  known  in  Hin- 
' dosian  by  the  name  of  Chaturanga,  i.  e.,  the  four  angas,  or 
members  of  an  army  ; which  are  these,  elephants,  horses, 
rhuriots,  and  foot-soldiers ; and  in  this  sen^  the  word  is 
I frequently  used  by  cpie  poets  in  their  dcacrimions  of  real 
, armies.  By  a natural  corruption  of  the  pure  Sanscrit  word, 
it  was  changed  by  the  old  Persians  into  chairang;  but  the 
A»abs,  who  soon  after  took  possession  of  their  c.uuntry,  had 
neitcicr  the  initial  nor  the  final  letter  of  that  word  in  their 
alphabet,  and  conse<|Ucntly  altered  it  further  into  sAafrun/, 
whicu  found  its  way  presently  into  the  mudern  Persian,  and 
at  length  into  the  dialects  of  India,  where  the  true  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  U known  only  to  the  learne<l.  Thus  has  a 
very  significant  word  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brah- 
mins been  transfunned  by  progressive  changes  inioaxedraz. 
scacchi,  ec/tecs,  chess ; and  by  a whimsical  concurrence  of 
circumstances  has  given  birth  to  lbs  English  *-vord  cAccA, 
and  even  a name  to  the  exchequer  of  Gre.it  Britain.'  He 
speaks  also  of  ' the  raf'A,  or  armed  chariot,  which  the  Ben- 
galese pronounced  rot'h.  olid  which  the  Persians  changed 
into  f oAA,  wbeocc  came  the  rook  of  some  European  nations ; 
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•s  the  Txtrge  and  f<A  of  the  French  arc  euppoecd  to  be  cor- 
ruptions of fert€  ami //,  the  primn  mirister  and  elephant  of 
the  Persians  and  Arabs.' 

It  ia  perfectly  clear  tliat  chess  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  or  Romans ; indeed  it  is  commonly  supposed  not  to 
have  been  intruduc^  into  Europe  till  the  lime  of  the  Cru- 
saders ; thou(;h  there  is  a set  of  Latin  verses  in  Hyde,  de- 
scribing the  game,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  during 
tiic  limo  of  the  Saxons,  nnd  tharefure  a gwxl  number  of 
years  before  llie  first  cru&adu.  Suveral  points  in  which  the 
eastern  game  now  differs  from  ours  were  then  observed  in 
Europe.  Tho  following  arc  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hin- 
(lostanee  game,  as  given  by  a native  player  * 

* 1.  In  the  Hindostaneo  game  tho  king  it  placed  to  the 
right  hand,  so  that  the  king  of  ono^arty  is  opposite  the 
queen  of  the  other. 

' 2.  There  are  three  modes  of  winning  tho  game.  The  first 
called  Boorj»  when  the  losing  party  has  no  piece  left  on  the 
board — the  game  is  then  discontinue<l.  This  mode  of  win- 
ning is  reckoned  tho  least  creditable,  and  in  many  parts  it 
is  deemed  a drawn  game.  The  second  is  by  checkmate  with 
a piece,  when  the  losini^  party  must  hare  one  or  more  pieces 
remaining.  The  third  is  by  checkmate  with  a pawn  (pied- 
mdi),  the  losing  party  having  one  or  more  pieces  remaining. 
This  last  shows  the  greatest  superiority. 

‘3.  Stalemate  is  not  known  in  the  Hindostaneo  game; 
if  one  party  get  into  that  position  the  adversary  roust  make 
room  for  him  to  move.  In  some  part  of  India  he  that  is 
put  in  this  predicament  has  a right  to  remove  from  the 
Doanl  any  one  of  the  mlvcrsary's  piews  he  may  choose. 

*4.  No  party  can  make  a drawn  gaino  by  an  universal 
[perpetual]  chock  ; be  that  has  the  option  must  adopt  some 
other  move. 

• 5.  Tho  pawns  on  reaching  the  last  snuaro  of  the  bonnl 
arc  transfurmed  into  the  master  piece  of  tliat  file,  except  the 
king’s  pawn,  which  becomes  a queen.  If  the  pawn  be  on 
the  knight’s  file,  the  knight  immcdintely  on  being  made 
takes  one  move  in  addition  to^the  last  move  of  the  pawn, 
unless  some  other  piece  command  the  s(|iiare  to  which  the 
pawn  was  advancing. 

’ 6.  No  pawn  ran  bo  pushed  up  to  the  last  square  of  the 
board,  nor  take  any  piece  on  that  line,  so  long  as  the  master 
piece  of  that  file  remains. 

' 7.  llie  king  dues  nut  castle,  but  is  allowed  the  move  of 
a knight  once  in  the  game,  not  huweverto  take  any  piece  — 
nor  can  . ha  exercise  this  privilege  after  having  l^n  once 
checked. 

*8.  The  two  royal  pawns  and  those  of  the  two  rooks  are 
allowed  to  rouvo  two  squares  each  at  first,  so  long  as  their 
pieces  remain  at  their  squares.  The  other  pawns  move  only 
one  square  at  a time. 

*9.  At  tho  beginning  of  a game,  four  or  eight  moves,  as 
may  be  determined,  are  played  up  on  both  sides.  Tliis  in  a 
great  measure  prevents  unnecessary  exchanges  till  a gene- 
ral dis)>osition  is  adopted  and  the  pieces  brought  out. 

‘ 10.  The  first  move  at  the  beginning  of  a match  is  arbi- 
tniry  ; nflerwards  be  that  has  won  most  games  moves  first.' 

icntny$  on  Cfutu,  adapted  to  the  European  mode  of 
Play ; rontUting  principally  of  Pneitione  or  critical  Silua^ 
Hons,  calculated  to  improve  the  Learner  and  exercise  the 
Memory.  By  Trevangadicharj  a Shastrec.  Translated  from 
(ho  original  Sanscrit.  Bombay.  18H.) 

In  ihc  Latin  verses  above  mentioned,  the  queen  is  di- 
rected to  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  there- 
fore the  queen  of  one  party  will  bo  opposite  tho  king  of  the 
other,  as  in  India. 

* R«x  pARtlu*  kd  pu^naatlum,  piiaurn  locum  teBcat, 

Bju»  ktqu*  dnUum  laios  llcsiax  pokuleaU’ 

Other  peculiarities  mentioned  by  Trcvangodacharya 
Shastrec  are  found  in  the  older  European  writers.  Thus  ne 
says  that  the  king  docs  not  castle  ; and  there  is  no  example 
of  castling  in  Sarrutt's  translation  of  ‘ Damiauo.'  Again,  the 
king  once  in  the  game  may  move  like  a knight : and  we 
find  instances  of  this  singular  privilege  in  Sarratt's  * Ruy 
Lui>ez,'  p.  97 ; in  his  ' Gianutio,'  p.  5 ; and  in  bis  ' Gusta- 
Tus  Selenus,'  p.  41. 

Other  Hindostanee  modes  are  still  preserved  at  Stroebeck, 
a village  of  chess-players  near  Halbcrstodt,  of  which  Mr. 
T.ewis  nas  given  a very  interesting  account  Our  Indian 
tells  us  that  four  or  eight  mores  are  played  up  on  each  side  ; 
and  in  one  of  his  games  the  same  moves  are  played  by  both 
parlies  seventeen  times ! At  Stroebeck,  in  like  manner, 

* The  pieces  Iwin?  placed  as  usual,  each  party  is  obliged  to 


play  his  king's  rook’s  pawn,  queen  s rook’s  pawn,*  and 
queen’s  pawn  two  squares,  and  the  queen  to  her  lliird 
s(|uarc.’  (Lewis's  Chets  Lessons,  second  series,  p.  416. 
And  as  in  Indio,  the  privilege  of  moving  two  squares  is  rc- 
strictcil  to  the  pawns  of  the  king,  queen,  and  rooks,  so  at 
Stroebeck  it  is  confined  to  those  of  the  queen  and  rooks.  At 
Stroebeck  too  eastlmg  is  not  allowed,  but  Mr.  Lewis  was 
informed  that  some  players  have  lately  permitted  it. 

The  villagem  possess  a chess-board  which  was  presented 
to  them  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
16.M  ; 'on  the  other  side  the  board  is  divided  into  96 
souarcs  (12  by  8)  ; this  is  intended  for  the  courier  game, 
which  is  play<»l  with  the  usual  chess-men,  to  whi^  are 
added,  for  each  player,  four  pawns,  two  couriers,  a man, 
and  a fool,  which  last  two  are  now  called  state  counsellors.* 
(Lewis’s  Chess  Letaont,  second  series,  p.  41 4.) 

In  this  game,  which  has  been  played  at  Stroebeck  from 
time  immemorial,  another  one  of  the  antique  rules  of  chos 
appears  toW  preserved.  In  the  courier  game  tlie  move  of 
the  bishop  is  confined  to  the  second  s<|uare  from  the  one 
on  which  he  stands  ; thus,  a bishop  pUiccd  on  the  king's 
4 sq.  can  be  played  only  to  K.  Kt.  2 sq.,  Q.  B.  2 st].,  Q.  B. 
6 $<{.,  or  K.  Ku  6 sq. ; and  in  the  l..atin  verses  above  quoted, 
we  are  told  that  ‘ Cmdil  calvus  per  transversum  tertinm  ad 
tabulam,'  that  is  to  say,'  the  bishop  attacks  the  third  square 
in  an  oblique  direction;’  the  square  on  which  he  siaiuls 
being  included  in  the  three,  according  to  the  old  way  of 
reckoning;  just  as  Daroiano,  for  instance,  talks  of  a pawn 
moving  three  squares  ; and  Mr.  I.ewis,  adopting  this  inode, 
speaks  of  the  bishop’s  move  in  the  courier  game,  being 
limited  to  three  squares. 

The  reader  who  is  inclined  to  investigate  the  htslury 
of  Chess  may  cunsult  Hyde's  treatise,  * Mandragorias, 
sou  llistoria  Shahiludii.  Oxonim,  1694;’  ' Leibnitzii,  An- 
notatio  de  quibusdam  Ludis,’  &c,,  in  * Miw.  Soc.  Hug. 
Berol.,'  t.  i.,  an.  17)0:  the  Iii^toricul  disquisition  on  tho 
game  of  ('hess.  by  Dailies  Barrington,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the 

• ArcImKilogia ;’  Jsir  William  Jones's  'Essay,’  in  the  2nd 
vol.  of  the  ‘ -\sialic  RcM-arches and  a pajtur,  by  Mr.  Kyles 
Irwin,  in  the  * Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  .Academy.’ 
Twiss’i  work,  entitled  ' Chess,'  2 vols.,  8vo.,  is  an  amuMiig 
repertory  of  anecdotes  of  chess-players,  account*  of  chesa- 
books.  and  passages  relating  to  the  game,  extracted  fiom 
Oil  infinity  of  author*. 

Jacopo  Daceicsule,  a Dominican  friar,  wrote  a treatise  on 
Chess  iWfore  the  year  1200,  entitled  * Solutiuin  Ludi  Scau- 
chonim.  scilicet  Lil»eUuw  tie  Moribus  Iluminum  et  OlJkiis 
NobiHuro.’  This  was  a book  ofgrvat  reputation  for  seieral 
centurii‘S.  Cuxton's  work  on  Chess,  printed  in  1474,  was 
a translation  from  a French  translation  of  Daccicsitles 
Treatise.  The  object  of  the  writer  however  is  rather  to 
teach  morals  than  Chm  ; he  merely  gives  the  moves,  and 
then  treats  of  tho  duties  of  the  various  ranks  represented  by 
tho  choss-rocn.  Thus,  in  Caxton,  'The  thirde  rhapitre  of 
the  secondc  tractate  treteth  of  the  alpbyns,  Iher  ollices,  and 
manera.  The  alphyns  ought  to  be  made  and  formed  in 
manere  of  jugei  syttynge  in  a chayer,  with  a book  open  to 
fore  tbeir  eycii,'  &c. 

And  then  comes  an  account  of  the  ofilceB  of  these  judges, 
one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  sit  in  crimiiiul,  and  the  other  in 
civil  cases.  Tho  aJphyn,  wo  may  remark,  is  the  bishop. 

Catalogue  of  chess  icriters  in  chronological  order  • — 

Tho  earliest  practical  writer  on  Chess  is  Lucena,  whoso 
treatise  came  to  light  only  a few  years  since.  It  is  entitled 

* Arte  breue,  c introduccioii  muy  necessarin  para  sataw 
jugar  al  Axedres,  con  ciento  y eincuente  Juegos  de  |>arUdo.’ 
Salamanca,  4to-,  about  1493. 

His  book  was  copied  by  Damiano,  who  published  a 
treatise  at  Rome  in  1512,  entitled  * Libro  da  impararc  giu- 
ocaro  a Scacchi,’  &c.,  4to.  There  is  another  edition, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1324  *. 

Ruy  Lopez.  * Libro  de  la  iuveneion  liberal  y arte  de 
juegodcl  Axedres,  &c.  EnAlcara  de  Henares,'  1331,  4to. 

(fianutio  (Horatio).  ' Libro  nel  quale  si  tratta  della  ma- 
niera  di  giuocar  a’  Scacchi,  con  alcuni  touiliuimi  partni.’ 
Turino,  1397.  4to. 

* It  to  a ctirbui  fact  laUlenry  hUtory,  that  DaaUiw'a  work  «a>  in  ill 
turn  cot>icd  witbool  aeknmilc(l|rm«nt : in  llie  quaiut  Uofun^  of  llingHaia'* 
tranilalWB  of  PoncUni,  'OfUi««tchtv.«igbl  partial  by  tfali  author  [Dataiano] 
niaior  Ian  m ym  tuaaiooi.  nut  to  the  othi««>  W'e.  oefcrtlietoM.  muM 
brltori,  that  all  alik«  escuUTvIy  iintek  iha  fancy  of  O.  Aiilonto  I’orto.  wl»o, 
with  admirable  Ircinkneii.  cauavd  littn  to  br  ieprlated  nnclar  hit  oaa  nano, 
aitbont  addiox  tb«  imalleit  pailida  in  Uwm  blmM*iri  ai  may  be  torn  b}-  Iba 
two  ediitoat,  om  printed  at  Ikikifna,  by  (Jw.  Bomi  in  t<^,  ihn  etMr  at 
Venire,  by  IVter  rani,  is  1418,'  f A 
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Riilvio  (AWasamlM)*  ‘ Trattalo  <leU'  mvcniione  e dell’  nrto 
JberaW  del  tjiuoco  degli  Scaerhi.'  Nap.  IC04,  1612,  1G18; 
c tlivtso  in  Ub.  vj.,  per  Gio.  Doni.  Monlanaro,  1634.  ‘ Dis- 
corso  aopra  il  giuuco  degli  Sracchi  con  la  »ua  AiK>logia  contro 
il  Carrera,’  1631,  1723.  4to. 

— li  Puttino,  OBAia  il  cavaUcrc  crranlc  sopra  il 

giuoco  de’ Scacchi,’ &ic.  Nap.  1634.  4(o. 

Selcnus  (Gustavus.)  ’ Da*  Schach  wlcr  Koenig-Spiel. 
Lips.,’  1616,  folio.  (This  book  was  written  by  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.) 

Greco  (Gioachino).  * Trattato  di  nobilissimo  c militaro 
fsercitio  do' Soarchi.’  (Wo  do  not  know  the  date  of  this 
work,  but  that  of  the  earliest  French  translation  i*  1616.) 

Carrera  (Pietro).  ‘ Del  giuoco  degli  Scatchi/  Sic.  Mi- 
Idelli,  1617.  4to. 

Berlin  (Capl.)  'The  noble  game  of  Chets.*  liomlon, 
1735.  12mo.  , 

Stamma  (Philippe).  'Essai  sur  le  jeu  des  Ecbecs,*  &c. 
Paris,  1737.  12nio. 

Philidor  (A.  D.)  ‘ Analyse  du  jcu  dcs  Echeca,*  Sw. 

Londres,  1749.  8vo. 

Uio  (Ereolc  Dl'1).  * Osscrrazionl  pratiche  Sf'pra  il  giuoco 
dogli  Seacchi.'  4to.  Modena,  1750.  (This  is  the  celebrated 
uiumymous  Modenese.) 

Lolli  (Giamb).  ‘ (jsscrv.iaioni  leoricoj>ralicho  sopra  il 
giuoco  degli  Scacchi.’  Bologna,  1763.  Folio. 

Cosio  (it  Conte  Carlo).  * Il  giuoco  degli  Scacchi.  Torino, ' 
1766.  2 Yols.,  hro.  j 

Punziant  (Domenico  Canonico).  ‘Il  giuoco  incompar- 
nbile  degli  Scucebi,*  Stc.  Motlena,  1769.  4lo.  Tliore  is 
:wi  English  tratishuiun  of  this  work  l>y  Bingham- 

‘Traill*  thfiorique  cl  pratique  du  jeu  dos  Echoes,  par  unc 
socitle  des  amateurs.'  Paris  1775  and  17b6. 

' Jx;s  Stratagenies  dc*  KchecB,*  2 torn.  16mo.  Paris. 
An.  X.  Tlicro  is  au  English  translation  of  this  work  by 
Kenny. 

Allgaier.  * Neue  thcorctisch-practischo  Anweisung  zum 
Sehachspiele.'  8vo.  Wien,  1811. 

Koch  (J.  F.  W.)  ‘Codex  der  Schochspiclkunst.*  2 vols., 
8vo.  Magdeburg,  1813. 

Sairatl  (J.  H.)  1.  ‘Treatise  on  the  gurao  of  Chess.* 

2 riiU.,  8vo.  Ixmdoli,  1806. 

2.  • Translation  of  the  works  of  Damiano,  Rviy  Lopez, 
and  Salvio,  on  the  game  of  Chess.'  8vo.  London,  1813. 

.1.  ‘ Translation  of  the  works  of  Gianutio  and  Gustavus 
Seluntis.*  2 Vols.,  8vo.  lomd.,  1817. 

4.  ‘New  Treatise  on  iho  game  of  Chess,*  upon  a plan 
of  progressive  improvement  hitherto  unuUempted.  2 voU., 
bvo.  Loud.,  1521, 

Trevangadarharya  Shastreo.  * Essays  on  Chess,  adapted 
l<)  the  Kuro|H]an  mode  of  play,’  &c.  Bombay,  1514. 

' A selection  of  filty  games,  playod  by  the  auUmialun  chess- 
player.' London,  182U.  (Pawn  and  move  are  given  by  the 
automaton  in  all  these  games.) 

Cochrouo.  * A Treatise  on  the  gome  of  Chess ; contain* 
ing  the  games  on  odds,  from  the  “ TrailiS  de*  Amateurs;** 
the  games  of  tho  celebrated  Bnonymous  MudeneM: ; u va- 
riety of  games  actually  played  ; and  a catalogue  of  writers 
on  (Miess.’  Lond.  8vo.  1522. 

Silborschmidt.  ‘ Das  Gambit,  odor  Angriff  und  Ver- 
theidigung  gegen  GambiUugc,'  Sic.  Brunswick,  1 52‘J.  8vo. 

Mauviilon.  I.  * Anwoisung  zur  Erlernung  dcs  Sehach- 
.spiel*,'  &c.  Essen,  1827.  bvo. 

2.  ‘ Bolehrcndo  Unturhallung  fiir  jungo  nngchendo 
Seharhspielor,’ £ic.  Esson,  1831  and  1832.  IGmo. 

Lewis  (Wm.)  I . ‘ Oriental  Chest,  or  Specimens  of  Hin- 
do-iianee  ex^elleiice  in  that  celubrated  game.*  2 vols. 
I.otul.,  1817; 

2.  ‘ Siarama  on  Ches>‘,*  with  notes.  8vo.  I..«nd.,  1818. 

3.  ' (ireco  on  Chess,’ with  notes.  8vo.  Loml.,  1819. 

4.  • Sarratt  on  Chess,’  w ith  noiea,  8vo.  ]»ml.,  1522.  ^ 

5.  ‘Elements  of  the  garao  of  Clhess,’  12mo.  Loud. 
1522. 

C.  * Chess  Prohloms.*  12mo,  I^ond.,  1827.  ’ 

7.  ' The  Games  of  tho  Match  at  Chess  ployed  hy  tho 
London  und  the  Edinburgh  Chess  Clulis.  with  numerutu 
variations  and  remarks.’  8vo.  Lend.,  1828. 

8.  ‘ Remarks  on  the  Report  of  tho  Committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Clioss  Club.*  8vu.  Dmd.,  1529. 

9.  * A Scries  of  Progressive  l.,cssons  on  the  game  of 
Chess.’  8vo.  London,  vol.  i.,  1S31,  vol.  ii.,  1832. 

10.  ‘ A Selwlion  of  Oames  at  Chest,  played  at  the  West- 
minster Chess  Club,  between  Monsieur  L.  C,  dc  la  Bour- 


donnais  and  an  English  amateur  of  first-rate  skill,  with 
remarks.'  8vo.  London,  1835. 

11.  • Chess  for  beginners.’  London,  1835. 

Sir.  Lewis  has  likewise  published  a very  valuable  trans- 
lation of  (jairera, 

• Tlio  Games  of  llio  Match  at  Chess.  &c.,  as  r^oitcd  bv 
the  CA)imnittce  of  tho  Edinburgh  Chess  Club.'  Edinburgh 
nnd  London,  1829.  dvo. 

Walker  (George),  1.  ‘ Variations  on  the  Muzio  Goiubit.* 
l.o)ndon,  1831.  12mo. 

2.  ' A New  Treatise  on  Chess.'  London,  1832 ; second 
edition.  1 833,  small  8vo. 

.1.  • A New  Translation  of  Pliilidor’s  Analysis.*  London, 
1832,  royal  18mo. 

4.  ‘ A Selection  of  Game*  at  Chess,  actually  jilayed  hy 
I Philidor  and  his  coinemjioraries,  now  first  published  from 

the  original  MSS.,  with  notes,*  &c.  I^udon,  1835,  small 
8vo. 

5.  * Chess  made  Easy.'  London,  1836. 

Walker  (W.  Greenwoal.)  ‘A  selection  of  gomes  at 
Chess  actiiallv  played  in  Dmdon,  by  the  late  Alexander 
Me  Donnell,  Esq.,'  &c.  D>ndun,  1836.  12mo. 

CHESTER,  an  anticnl  ami  l■el^Jbrated  city  of  England, 
on  the  River  Dee,  near  to  where  it  falls  into  an  ce>>tutry 
of  the  Irish  Channel. 

In  nothing  is  the  impression  of  the  Roman  {msession  of  this 
island  mure  observable  than  in  the  names  of  so  many  c»n* 
sidcrablu  places,  into  which  this  word  Che$Ur,  which  is  the 
Latin  Cu-itrum  or  Cattra,  enters  ; Manchester,  Ribchester, 
Orantchester,  &c.  Sometimes  it  ap]>eani  in  the  form  of 
Castitr,  as  Doncaster,  Tadcastcr.  It  is  samelimes  much 
contracted,  os  in  Mancetcr,  Exeter,  Wroxoter.  It  orcurs 
hero  without  any  prefix,  but  ontiently  this  city  was  often 
called  West  Chester.  There  arc  other  Chesters  and  Castor*. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  oamo  alone  that  these  were 
originally  military  stations.  But  Chester  ddc*  not  dejveml 
on  etymology  alone  for  prcH.f  of  its  R<nunn  origin,  or  of  its 
having  been  tho  station  of  a part  of  the  Roman  army.  The 
distribution  of  the  streets,  the  two  main  thoroughfares  cut* 
ting  one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  ilic  city,  is 
liumnn.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  fortidratuiiis 
of  the  city  arc  on  a Roman  basis.  Some*  remains  uf  Roman 
masonry  have  been  discovered;  nnd  Chester  has  produced 
innumerable  coins,  fibulm,  inscribed  tiles,  inscribed  ^tlmcs 
and  altars,  the  usual  vestiges  of  the  Romans.  The  most 
imfKirtant  discover)'  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1653,  when  a 
votive  altar  to  Jupiter  Tanaru*  wa.s  dug  up.  which  had  licen 
raised  by  an  officer  uf  the  twentieth  legion  called  the  Victo- 
rious, Other  traces  of  this  particular  I..cgion  have  been 
found  at  Chester,  confirming  what  wc  find  in  .Antonine's 
Itinerary,  that  at  Dt^ra  (which  is  evidently  the  Dee,  meaning 
the  station  on  the  Dec,  as  Doncaster  is  in  the  same  Itine- 
rary mentioned  as  Danum,  tho  Don,  tho  river  on  which  it 
U situated)  the  twentieth  Legion  had  iU  station.  The 
Wchh  name  of  Chester  hasroferunco  to  the  same  fui-t,  being, 
when  rmidcreil  into  English,  Uie  City  of  the  Legiun  on  Uie 
waters  of  the  Dee. 

CHiestcr  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  several  historical  writers 
of  its  ow  n,  us  Roger  calhnl  Ue  Ccstria,  Ralph  Iligden,  and 
Henry  Bradshaw.  Wo  pBs.-i  over  their  traditionary  stories  uf 
the  antiquity  and  origin  of  (heir  city  as  undeserving  regurd, 
and  consider  what  has  now  been  related  as  the  fuRlctcnt  und 
the  true  account  of  the  origin  of  this  city.  Wo  might,  if  our 
limitM  would  ulluw.  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  and  a«k  u/iy 
tho  R^muns  fixed  upon  tliis  point  as  thu  )>ermauetit  stuiioii 
uf  one  of  their  legions,  and  at  what  period  of  their  possession 
of  Britain  this  was  done.  The  Messrs.  Ly  sons  conceive  that 
the  original  cu^truro  was  ctmsirucled  h>  Ostorius  Scayiula 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  (Jaraclociu. 

Clu*ster  was  evidently  the  must  considerable  place  in  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  the  Roman  times,  and  sociintinued 
when  the  Romans  iioil  withdrawn  their  fort«s.  The  |his- 
M'.ssiuii  of  il  was  an  nbicct  uf  imiwrtancc  (o  tho  Saxons  end 
to  the  remains  uf  the  firitons.  Thu  two  naliuns  seem  to  have 
passessed  it  by  turns,  and  it  wa->  certainly  one  uf  the  last,  if 
not  the  last,  ufthc  places  which  yielded  to  the  Saxon  power. 
In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  wc  are  told  that  Eihelfrid,  king  uf 
Nurlhunnhria,tuok  il  from  the  Britons  in  a.o.607.  After 
that  date  it  was  iu  the  bands  uf  the  Britons,  who  held  coun- 
cils in  it  for  political  purposes.  Finally,  in  a.d.  830.  it  fell 
under  the  power  uf  EghurU 

From  that  peri<»i  to  the  Conquest.  1066,  Chester  is  ofleu 
muntioiicd  in  ibu  annali*of  ihuSaxmi  sowreignlv.  and  its 
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own  annaliAtit  haro  delighted  to  record  that  King  Edwin  waa 
one  day  rowetl  by  six  kings  (no  doubt  small  Welsh  phneosj 
on  the  ofthe  Dee.  Its  situation  as  a frontier  fortress 

a;;aiii8t  Wales  necessarily  gave  it  importance;  but  it  had 
al'O  a consequence  as  a place  of  security  for  the  inhabitants 
oflhe  const  when  they  were  menaced  with  invasion  from  the 
and  Northmen. 

Tim  circumstance  whicli  wo  have  just  mentioned  was 
the  i*au«e  of  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Chester.  On  one  occasion,  when  a descent 
from  the  Danes  was  apprehended,  the  body  of  Saint  Wer- 
Imrgh,  a Saxon  saint,  daughter  of  W'ulpherc  king  of  Mer- 
cia, which  had  been  preserved  as  a sacrwl  relic,  was  re- 
moved for  security  to  Chester.  This  was  in  a.d.  875. , 
'rii<‘se  relics  remained  atChester.  No  doubt  some  kind  of 
<’liris<ian  roraraunity  existwl  at  Chester  before  this  circum- 
stance occurred  : but  from  this  lime  Saint  Wcrlmrgh  became 
the  tutel.nr  saint  of  Chester;  a religious  community  was 
founded,  among  whom  she  was  held  in  especial  honour, 
and  in  whose  church  her  relics  were  sumptuously  enshrined. 
Tilt*  house  continued  to  flourish  through  a period  of  six  cen- 
turicTi  nnd  a half,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  monastic 
estahUshmonts  of  England,  Us  annual  revenues  exceeding 
1 000/.,  when  at  the  Reformation  it  was  dissolved  with  the 
other  foundations  of  its  class. 

Chester  had  also  in  the  Saxon  limes  a peculiar  local  go- 
vernment. and  peculiar  municipal  customs,  of  which  there  is 
a largo  and  particular  account  in  ' Domesday  Book.'  The 
number  of  the  rated  houses  was  431.  It  had  its  trade  by 
sea  and  its  home  trade  ; and  there  is  rea.son  to  believe  that 
associations  of  the  members  of  particular  trades,  which 
have  flourished  longer  at  Chester  than  in  most  other  pliices, 
had  their  origin  in  Saxon  times,  and  that  even  some  of  the 
public  processions  and  the  sports  with  which  the  inhabitanu 
ofChc.sterhavc  been  from  time  immemorial  enlertaiued,  may 
be  Continuations  of  Soxun  usages.  Cbcster  bad  also  in 
Saxon  times  a large  thire  attached  to  it,  which  in  f«^rm  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  an  eagle's  win",  the  tip  of  it  touch- 
ing on  Vorkshirtx  Tliis  was  called  (ilicsler-sliire  (Ccstre- 
acyre),  contracte«l  into  Cheshire.  The  bishop  of  Lichfield  was 
also  in  rcinoto  times  not  unfrequently  called  bishop  of 
Chester. 

At  the  Conquest  this  shire  was  given  by  one  sweeping  grant 
(with  the  exception  only  of  what  belonged  to  the  bishop)  to  I 
Hugh  of  Avranchc,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus,  or  Hugh  * 
Wolf,  who  had  for  his  favourite  device  the  Wolfs  Head,  j 
Hugh  was  a near  relation  of  the  Conqueror,  and  po#'^e«sed  ( 
this  portion  of  tlie  conquered  country  with  the  Saxon  title  i 
of  Earl,  but  with  some  privileges  which  did  not  always  ac- 1 
Company  such  concessions.  Cheshire  became  what  is  ' 
called  a County  Palatine,  having  courts  peculiar  to  itself  and 
the  custody  of  its  own  records.  Hugh  resided  in  the  castle 
ot  Chester,  and  there  he  held  his  courts  and  parliaments,  in 
which  sat  the  superiors  of  the  religious  houses  of  the  county, 
together  with  the  eight  great  subinfeudatorios,  among  whom 
he  distributed  the  greater  portion  of  his  territory.  The  suc- 
ceeding carls  of  his  farailv.  of  whom  there  were  six,  main- 
laincil  the  same  state,  ‘flio  series  tenninated  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  from  that  lime  the  Kurldom  of  Chester 
ha.s  been  in  the  crown  or  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
ffjyal  house.  Most  of  the  large  tenuses  createil  by  the  Con- 
queror reverle<l  sooner  or  later  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture  or 
marriage. 

The  period  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reformation  of 
religion,  forms  anotber  great  ®ra  in  the  history  of  English 
efties.  Ill  th.1t  perio<l  Chester  was  often  visited  by  the 
king,  and  was  occasionally  the  scene  of  intorosting  pub- 
lic events.  It  has  had  a series  of  charters,  by  which 
valuable  privileges  were  granted  or  confirmed,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  that  periocl,  viz.,  from  Hugh 
l.upus  and  some  other  of  the  succeeding  carls  of  Chester, 
ami  when  they  were  extinct,  from  llie  Kings  Edwarvl 
the  First  and  Thinl,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry 
the  Seventh.  As  early  as  1242  there  is  found  a person 
with  the  title  of  mayor,  who  presided  over  a guild  mer- 
chant or  nicrcatoriai,  Chester  was  in  those  times  a place 
of  considerable  trade.  Beside  the  great  ni<mastery  of  Saint 
Werburgh.  there  was  a religious  community  of  women 
3>tab1i>hcd  within  its  wall.s : the  block,  the  white,  and  the 
grey  friars,  had  each  an  establishment  in  Chester  ; a c*>llege 
of  the  IL'ly  Ci*oss  U mentioned,  and  hospitals  of  Saint  Anno 
..111  of  Samt  John  the  Baptist,  of  which  the  latter  escaped 

",>r<’s>iun  at  the  Reformation,  and  continues  to  this  day; 


besides  numerous  parish  churches,  all  of  which  were  founded 
before  the  close  or  tlio  perio4l  of  which  we  are  speakin". 

Chester  had.  during  this  period,  among  iu  inliubirmt.;. 
some  whoso  names  are  connected  with  the  early  lilerauirij 
of  England  ; we  have  already  mentioned  three  such  pers  .n-., 
and  it  may  ho  addeil,  that  Higdcn.  the  most  celebrated  <»t 
the  three,  who.Ms  mm  was  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  a set  of  mysteries,  or  religious 
dramas,  which  were  exhibited  by  the  several  trades  in 
Chester  from  time  to  time,  mid  of  which  copies  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  day. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII..  two 
great  changes  look  place  at  Chester.  First,  in  tin;  .34ih  of 
that  reign,  writs  were  first  issued  to  it  to  send  niemhcrs  lo 
parliament:  and  setwid,  it  became  the  seal  of  one  of  the 
newly  appointiKl  bishops.  The  house  of  Saint  Werburgh 
being  dwso'.ved,  its  church  became  the  cathedral  of  the  new 
sec.  A deau  and  six  prebendaries  were  placed  in  it.  Thomas 
Clark,  the  last  abbot  of  Saint  AVerbnrgh,  in  CheMcr,  Udiig 
made  the  first  dean.  The  revenueof  the  dissolved  m»na?.ttry 
furnished  a provision  for  the  prebendaries,  dean,  and  bishop. 
The  diocese  assignetl  to  him  was  the  whole  county  of 
Chester,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  with  the  an-hdeaconry  of  Richmond,  pari  of  iht? 
antient  diocese  of  York.'  At  the  same  periiwL  15-11,  a gram- 
mar schoid  was  founded,  and  Chester  was  appointed,  about 
(he  same  time,  one  of  tho  sanctuary  phaecs. 

From  (he  period  of  the  Reformation  lo  thepresent  time  there 
are  no  very  striking  events  in  the  history  of  Chester,  nothing 
which  in  any  eminent  degree  affected  the  csmdiiton  or  clu- 
racier  of  the  place.  It  occasionally  received  royal  visitants, 
anil  in  the  civil  warn  it  had  to  endure  a protracted  siege. 
King  Charles  I.  wos  for  a lime  in  the  city,  and  from  one  of 
the  towers,  on  the  walls.  U said  to  have  personally  witnesi^ed 
the  defeat  of  his  anny  on  Rowton  Heath.  The  three  earliest 
charters  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation  were  granted  by 
Ranulph  or  Randle,  carl  of  Chester,  early  in  tho  thirteenth 
century.  Charters  w-cro  granted  or  renewed  by  .several 
monarchs,  and  its  corporation  nnd  parliamentary  annals  ex- 
hibit the  usual  amount  of  patty  siruggb>s  and  disputed 
rights;  so  tliat  tho  Refurm  Act, nnd  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Rejfiirin  Act.  may  be  regartlwl  as  what  more  than  any 
thing  else  in  its  more  recent  history  will  Inlluenco  the 
future  character  and  conditiuu  of  the  place.  Previously  tn 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  .Act,  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament  was  in  (he  freemen,  who  were  usually  alnnil  12(U). 
The  city  was  dividwl  into  twelve  wards  and  nine  parishes. 

The  modern  history  of  the  trade  of  Chester  is  rather  the 
history  of  its  decay,  to  which  the  prusjicrity  of  the  port  of 
Liveiqroid  has  in  some  degree  contributed  ; but  this  rici-line 
is  partly  owing  lo  the  bad  navigation  of  the  Dee.  A few 
gloves  are  manufacluretl  here,  and  Cliosler  h:is  long  had 
a reputation  for  Uic  ranking  of  tobacco-pipes.  Its  fairs,  of 
which  there  were  two  of  Very  early  date,  and  one  by  a 
charter  of  King  Charles  II..  were  long  amongst  the  m’o^t 
celebrated  of  that  si>ecies  of  roart.as  long  as  the  inland  con- 
sumption was  chiefly  supplied  in  that  way.  King  William 
est.ibliKhei]  a rnintat  Chester,  which  had  however  no  lung 
continuance.  A canal,  which  was  cut  in  1772,  had  nosuccess 
till  afler  many  voars  the  company  united  themselves  lo  the  pro- 
prietors of  theEllcsmerc  canal.  When  the  Act  of  Toleration 
gave  liberty  to  tho  non-conforming  ProtORtanl*  to  meet 
publicly  for  worship,  they  erected  a spacious  meeting-huuso 
in  Chester,  one  of  the  earliest  ministers  in  which  was 
Multhow  Henry',  whoso  writings  were  long  in  groat  estcera 
in  the  non-conibnnist  bwly.  The  modem  Independents,  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Quakers,  have  each  meeting-place*  in 
Chester;  there  arc  also  a Roman  Catholic  and  five  Metho- 
dist chapels.  The  grammar-school  of  Chester,  calletl  the 
King's  School,  which  is  attached  to  tho  cathedral,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  dean  and  chapter;  there  is  also  the 
marquis  of  Westminster's  school,  for  400  or  430  boys  and 
girls,  who  arc  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  marquis ; 
a diocesan  school,  and  three  infant  schools.  Chester  hns 
had  many  public  benefactor*,  so  that  its  charities  arc  nu- 
merous. In  1 700  a blue-mat  school  was  founded,  and  in 
1730  another  for  girls.  The  General  Infirmary  was  opened 
in  1781.  In  1763  an  act  of  pailiaraent  was  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  a house  of  industry  ; there  is  «1m>  a school  of 
indu.’itry ; and  Sunday -schools  were  cstabhshcsl  when  first 
the  idea  wa.s  suggested. 

(jhester  has  always  been  the  residence  of  many  families 
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of  gentry.  It  has  iu  theatre,  ita  atiemhly,  and  iti  races. 
Several  persons  of  literary  eminence  bavo  resided  hero  in 
recent  times,  os  Dr.  Ilaygarth  and  Mr.  Falconer.  In  tho 
ses'entcenth  century  Chester  was  the  residence  of  a re- 
markable family  named  Holme.  A taste  for  accumulating 
local  and  historical  information  appeared  in  four  s\iccessive 
generations  of 'this  family,  the  individuals  all  bearing  the 
name  of  Randal.  The  last  Randal  Holme  being  poor  sold 
tho  whole  collection  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  waa  then 
forming  his  great  library.  These  manuscripts  came  with 
the  rest  of  the  Harleian  collection  to  the  British  Museum,  ' 
where  they  form  267  volumes,  num1>ered  in  the  catalogue 
1920 — 2107  ; they  el»ouiul  in  rainutb  information,  especially 
respectiug  Chester  anil  the  whole  county. 

'J'hc  p<j))ulnU'jn  of  Chester,  in  177.1,  was  14,713  persons: 
in  the  last  census.  1831,  it  was  21,344.  Ttie  number  of 
houses  inhabited  was  4096;  uninhabited,  38S ; building, 
43.  Tiie  munbor  of  fniuilics,  4C28;  of  which  355  were 
rhictly  employed  in  ngricullurc  ; 2665  in  trade,  manufac- 
tures.'nud  handicraft;  and  1608  not  comprised  in  either  of 
those  classes : the  nuinlwr  of  marriages  in  1830  was  396. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  very  few  ]daces  in  England  which 
have  maintained  in  a tolerable  »tate  of  completeness  tho 
walls  which  were  erected  for  their  defence  in  remote  ages; 
at  no  place  are  they  so  entire  as  at  Chester.  But  now, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants, 
thev  aftord  only  an  agreeable  promenade,  with  pleasant 
views,  at  various  points,  of  tho  surrounding  ceuntry  ; they 
an^  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit.  The  walls  and  tho  rows  arc 
two  most  striking  objects  in  Chester  to  a stranger.  The 
rows  are  a species  of  wide  foot-path,  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  stiecl.  at  the  height  of  the  first  story  of  a house,  and 
co^cred  over  bead  by  the  third  stor>’  of  the  house;  it  is  as 
if  tho  room  in  a series  of  houses  was  thrown  open,  or  rather 
taken  awnv,  which  would  otherwise  lie  what  is  usually 
called  tho  front  room  of  the  first  floor.  The  two  gicat  in- 
tonecting  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  on  this 
plan  : Pennant  supposes  that  this  modo  of  construction 
may  have  existed  from  the  Roman  times.  The  corporate 
officers  of  Chester,  previously  to  the  lato  Act,  were  a mayor, 
recorder,  two  sheriffs,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  forty 
comraon-counrilmen. 

(King's  Vale  Hoyal ; Lysons's  Magna  Hritanma ; the 
Chester  Guide  ; ihe  Stranger  in  Chester,  ^c. ; Muninfxil 
Cortimations  Beports.) 

CHESTER-LE  STREET.  [Durham.] 

CHESTERFIELD,  a parish,  municipal  borough,  and 
market-town  in  the  hundrra  of  Scarsdalu,  Derbyshire.  132 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ixmdon.  The  parish  of  Chesterfield, 
which  contains  several  chapelries,  hamlets,  and  townships, 
has  an  area  of  13,160  acres,  with,  in  1831,  a population  of 
10,688,  which  is  an  increase  of  1498  on  the  census  of  1821. 
This  is  attributed,  principally,  to  an  increase  of  collieries 
and  iron  works.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Chester- 
field in  1801,  was  4267  ; in  1811.  4476;  in  1821,  5077;  in 
1831,  5775.  Tw’o  rivuleU,  the  Hyper  and  RoUier,  run  past 
the  town. 

ChesterReld  is  conjectured,  from  its  name,  to  have  been 
a Homan  station.  At  the  Norman  survey  it  was  an  insig- 
nificant place.  The  town  received  various  privileges  from 
King  John,  but  was  iKit  incorporateil  till  tho  reign  of  Riir-a- 
belli.  Dndur  tho  Municipal  Corporations'  Act,  it  is  governeil 
by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  divided 
into  wards.  Tho  limits  of  the  borough  arc  co-extensive  w'itli 
the  township,  which  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
The  town  is  lighted  under  an  act  passed  in  1825.  In  and 
near  the  town  there  are  silk,  lacc,  and  pipe  manufactories, 
potlerips,  and  iron  fuunderies. 

Chesterfield  Church,  crccteil  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  a boautiful  and  spacious  edifice.  The  spire  is  remarkable 
from  being  crooked.  Tins  crookedness,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  merely  apparent,  has  been  ascertained  lobe  real,  by  actual 
measurement.  The  bulging  out  of  a portion  of  the  middle  of 
the  spire  causes  the  ball  on  the  summit  to  deviate  from  the 
perpendicular  six  feet  towards  the  souUi,  and  four  feet  four 
inches  towards  the  west.  Tho  spire  is  230  feet  high.  Its  i 
crookedness  may  be  the  result  of  some  .ircidenl  (perhaps  I 
the  effect  of  lightning)  which  is  not  recorded.  i 

There  were  in  1 835  twenty-six  daily  and  Sunday  schools  | 
in  the  town  of  Chcstdrfield.  A grammar  or  free-school, 
fuuudcil  in  tho  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  formerly  well  at-  I 
tended,  has  \x.*en  dosed  since  1632.  It  was  under  the 
management  of  tlw  corporatiom  There  are  Tarious  public  ^ 


and  benevolent  institutions,  aud  a literary  and  philosophical 
society  in  the  (own. 

Tlie  CheslerfieM  Canal,  which  commences  in  the  tideway 
qf  iho  Trent,  after  a course  of  Aa-ty-six  miles,  terminates  at 
Chesterfield.  This  canal  was  planned  by  Brindidy.  It  has 
sixty-five  lucks,  atxl  is  carried  through  two  tunnels,  one  of 
which  is  2850  yards  lung.  The  North  Midland  Railway, 
between  Derby  and  Leeds,  will  be  carried  past  Chesterfield. 
(Woodhead's  Account  of  the  Borough  of  Chesterfield  for 
1835.) 

CHESTERFIELD,  PHILIP  DORMER  STAN- 
HOPE, fourth  earl  of,  was  born  in  I..ondon  on  the  22nd  of 
Septcmljcr,  1694.  He  waseducalerl  by  a private  tutor,  and  at 
the  age  of  Ift  sent  lo  Trinity  College, Cambridge,  where  ho 
studi^  the  Greek  and  Roruan  writers  with  unusual  diligence. 
He  tells  us  that  he  narrowly  csca|)ed  becoming  a pliant,  a 
I character  for  which  he  had  the  greatest  contempt  in  after 
life;  and  that  he  drank  and  smoked  at  college  notwith- 
standing his  aversion  to  wine  and  toliacco,  because  he 
thought  such  practices  'koxo  genteel,  ami  made  him  look  like 
a man.  In  1714  he  left  the  University  lo  make  tho  usual 
grand  tour  of  Europe.  He  passed  tiio  summer  at  the 
Hague,  where  his  fashionable  assoc'iates  not  only  laughed 
him  out  of  his  pedantry,  but  Initiated  him  into  a to\e  of 
play  which  never  forsook  him.  Many  years  after  he  tells 
ills  son  in  one  of  his  letters  that  at  the  Hague  he  thought 
gambling  an  accomplishment,  and  as  he  aimeil  at  fashion- 
able pcrfectum  ho  adopted  cards  and  dice  as  a necessary 
stop  towards  it.  From  the  gamblers  of  the  Hague  he  went 
to  the  fashionable  ladies  and  titlwl  courtezans  of  Paris, 
I who,  as  he  was  accustomofl  to  iKiast,  completeil  his  cilu- 
' ealioii  and  gave  him  his  * final  polish.'  He  was  at  ^'un^ec, 
when  the  accession  of  George  1.  in  1715,  inducetl  him  lo 
' return  home  with  great  speed,  in  order  to  be  in  time  fur  a 
' court  place.  Through  the  interest  of  his  family  connexions, 
ho  was  made  a gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  thePrincu 
' of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
the  new  reign  he  w.os  returned  for  St.  Germains  in  Cornwall, 
and  as  he  w*as  determined  to  attract  attention,  from  the 
moment  of  his  cltH-tion  he  studied  nothing  and  thought  of 
nothing,  for  a whole  month,  but  his  maiden  speech.  Tliough 
he  afterwards  became  an  occoroplished  orator,  his  first 
effort  was  rather  a failure,  and  betrayed  a violence  of  roan- 
. ner  not  at  all  consistent  with  his  smooth  silken  code.  The 
' speech  was  otherwise  unfortunate,  for  it  attracted  attention  to 
j the  fact  that  he  was  not  quite  of  age,  and  consequently  liable 
; not  only  lo  expulsion  from  the  Commons'  house,  but  also  to 
. a fine  of  500/.  An  opponent  mentioned  this  to  him  pri\u(ely 
as  a good  mode  of  silencing  his  zeal : Chesterfield  took  the 
hint,  and  withdrew  for  some  months  to  Paris,  where,  as  it 
was  always  suspected,  he  was  engaged  in  some  secret  court- 
intrigue.  He  tetumed  in  I71C,  and  resuming  his  seat. 

' spoke  in  favour  of  (he  Septennial  Act.  In  the  inveterate 
<|uarrel  which  broke  out  between  George  I.  and  his  heir,  he 
adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  could  his  uncle.  General 
(afterwards  Karl  of)  Stanhope,  who  was  then  at  the  height 
of  favour,  with  plenty  of  places  at  his  disposal,  ever  induce 
, him  to  change  sides.  Being  much  with  the  heir  ap- 
I parent,  he  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  transforming 
j a German  prince  into  a British  king,  and  of  making  a 
; fashionable  and  a most  refined  man  (as  he  understood  it) 
of  the  rough  and  homely  George. 

His  first  division  in  parliament  against  the  ministry  was 
on  a motion  fur  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Bills,  where  he 
ducidc<lly  took  the  illiberal  side  of  the  question,  ‘ sup])osing,' 
as  ho  lived  to  confess  with  shame, ' that  it  was  impossiblo 
for  the  honcstost  roan  in  the  world  to  be  saved  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  church ; not  considering  that  matters  of  belief 
do  not  depend  upon  the  will : that  it  is  as  natural  and  as 
I allowable  that  another  man  should  dilfer  in  opinion  from 
I me.  as  that  I should  differ  from  him ; and  that  if  we  are 
I both  sincere,  wc  are  both  blameless,  and  should  conse- 
quently have  mutual  indulgence  for  each  other.' 

In  1726  lie  was  removed  by  the  death  of  his  father  to  tlio 
House  of  J./>rds,  where,  according  to  his  biogniplier,  l)i. 
Maly,  his  manner  of  sneaking  was  much  more  ailmired 
than  it  had  been  in  the  (Ammons.  He  was  constitutionally 
weak,  and  devoid  of  strong  passions,  and  as  a speaker  had 
little  faculty  of  touching  the  higher  feelings  of  others,  but 
he  was  brilliant,  witty,  and  perspicuous— a great  master  of 
irony,  and  was  allowed  by  all  bis  contemporaries  to  be  a 
v*eFy  effective  debater.  On  the  accession  of  George  II., 
whgmi  M prinoo)  ho  bod  itoadily  Borred  for  thicteoD  yews, 
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CheatcrfleM  a rich  hnirest  of  honours  and  places ; tionarjr.  Hia  Letters  to  his  Son,  which  apneared  iho  year 

but  harins  mistaken  the  relative  amount  of  the  influence  after  his  death,  were  never  intended  for  publication.  They 
WTercised  on  hia  master's  mind  by  the  queen  and  tho  mis-  have  been  much  censured  for  the  loose  morality  which  they 
tress,  be  paid  hU  court  to  Mrs.  Howanl  (aftorwards  Lady  are  supposed  to  inculcato ; but  still  it  must  be  admitted 
Sulftilk),  and  neglected  Queen  Caroline,  who  eventually  that  tiiey  show  a great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  much 
proving  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  mistress,  checked  his  practical  good  sense,  expressed  in  an  easy,  agreeable,  and 
■aspiring  hoiws.  He  was  not  alone  in  this  error: — Lord  correct  st>  le.  His  Miscellanies,  consisting  of  papers  printed 
Bolingbroke,  Lord  Bathurst,  Swift,  Pope,  and  many  others  in  ' Fog’s  Journal/  and  * Common  Sense/  of  some  of  his 
'OTIess  fame,  shared  in  it,  and  in  the  consequent  disappoint*  speeches  and  other  state  papers,  and  a selection  from  his 
ment.  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham  was  the  place  of  rendez*  I..et(er8  to  his  Friends,  in  rrench  and  English,  toMtber 
vous,  where  the  royal  mistress  used  to  receive  the  incense  of  with  a Biographical  Memoir,  written  by  his  friend  and 
Chesterfield  and  tho  rest  who  had  hoped  to  rise  through  her  admirer,  D^or  Maty,  were  published  in  2 voU.,  4td.,  in 
favour.  In  1728,  the  year  after  the  accession,  Lord  Ches-  1777.  A third  volume,  of  doubtful  authenticity,  was  added 
ter  field  necepted  the  embassy  to  Holland,  whero  he  gained  in  1778.  Chesterfield  also  wrote  Nos.  100  and  101  in  the 
the  friendship  of  8imon  Van  Slingeland,  a distinguished  ’ World,'  in  praise  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  sundry 
(ftotesman  and  then  Grand  Pensionary,  and  assiduously  copies  of  very  light  verses  which  appeared  in  Dodsley’s  cql- 
eultivated  his  talent  for  diplomacy.  To  Slingeland  he  after-  lection.  (Dr.  Maty’s  Lord  Orlbrd's  voL  i, 

wards  acknowledged  the  greatest  obligation,  calling  him  hit  p-  533.  and  vol.  iv„  p.  277.) 

"friend,  master,  ond  guide/  and  adding,  'for  1 was  then  CHESTNUT.  f^scuLUs;  Caitania.] 
quite  new  in  business,  and  he  instructed  me,  ho  loved  me,  CHEVAL  DS  PRIZE,  a square  or  oetagonal  beam  o. 
ho  trusted  me.’  Chesterfield  had  the  merit  of  averting  a wood,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  lengUi,  and  pierced  by  iron 
war  from  Hanover,  for  which  service  Geor^  II.  made  him  rods  or  wooden  pickets  six  feet  long,  which  are  pointed  at 
High  Steward  of  the  Household  and  Kni{^t  of  the  Garter,  each  end  and  shod  with  iron  ; the  pickets  are  placed  six 
Under  the  plea  of  ill  health  he  obtained  his  recall  from  Hoi-  inches  asunder,  and  pass  through  two  opposite  facet  of  the 
land  in  1732,  and  returning  to  court,  where  bis  office  of  beam  in  directions  alternately  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
Steward  gave  him  constant  access,  he  again  indulged  the  the  cheval  resting  on  the  ground  at  the  lower  extremities  of 
hope  of  rising.  A curious  anecdote  is  told  by  Horace  Wal-  the  pickets.  A series  of  these,  dispoeed  in  lines  and  eon* 
pole,  to  account  for  tho  renewed  displeasure  and  animosity  nectm  together  by  chains,  is  placra  in  the  ditch,  on  the 
of  Uie  queen,  and  for  Chesterfield’s  sudden  secession  from  benne,  at  the  entrances  or  ^bind  the  glacis  of  a flald  fixt ; 
the  Coart  party.  (Walpole’s  R^minitcencts.)  No  sooner  had  or  on  the  breach  made  in  the  rampart  of  a fortress,  in  order 
bis  lordship  shown  his  decided  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  to  impede  the  enemy  at  tho  time  of  making  an  attack. 
Walpole,  than  he  was  deprived  of  the  High-Stowardship,  Chevaux  de  frize,  on  account  of  their  portability  and  the 
wnd  so  badly  received  at  court,  that  he  soon  ceased  visiting  facility  with  which  they  can  be  put  together  or  taken  to 
there  altogether.  At  the  end  of  Sir  Robert's  ministry  in  pieces,  were  much  esteemed  formerly,  and  were  employed 
1742  Cbestericld  went  into  opposition  against  the  mem-  m the  open  flold  as  a protection  against  cbaiges  of  cavalry  ; 
bers  of  the  new  cabinet,  with  whom,  when  out  of  place,  he  but  they  are  now  seldom  used  for  this  purpose,  being  easily 
had  been  accustomed  to  vote  in  the  minority.  On  tbo  eoa-  deranged  by  the  enemy’s  artillery. 

lition  of  parties  known  by  the  name  of  the  * broad-bottomed  When  Badajos  was  besieged  in  1812,  chevaux  de  frize, 
tzeaty,'  be  took  office  and  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  formed  by  fixing  sword  blades  in  beams  of  wood,  were 
sorely  against  the  inclination  of  the  king,  who  considered  planted  by  the  defenders  on  tho  breaches  in  the  Trinidad 
him  as  a personal  enemy.  Chesterfield,  while  in  opposition,  bastion  and  in  the  a^oining  curtain,  where  they  proved  a 
had  sbU  further  offended  the  king  by  repeateflly  denouncing  fatal  obstacle  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  memorable  aa- 
the  union  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with  the  kingdom  of  sault  on  that  fortress. 

England,  and  by  proposing  that  they  should  be  separated  CHEVIOT  HILLS,  THE,  constitute  the  most  eastern 
from  each  other,  and  allotted  to  difierent  branches  of  the  portion  of  the  extensive  mountain-range  which  begins  on 
reigning  family.  At  the  beginning  of  1 745.  the  year  of  the  the  west  at  Loch  Ryan  and  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of 
Pretender's  last  war  in  Scotland,  and  a time  of  intrigue  and  South  Scotland  till  it  terminates  on  the  boundary  line  be* 
difficulties,  he  was  again  dUpatchef)  as  ambassador  to  Hoi-  tween  England  end  Scotland.  Peel  Fell,  55°lrN.  lat, 
land.  In  the  coarse  of  the  same  year  he  was  named  while  snd  2^  35'  W.  long.,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  western 
in  Holland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  immediately  port  of  the  Cheviot  Hilts.  From  this  point  the  rid^e  runs 
repaired  to  his  post,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  in  a N.E.  for  about  20  miles,  and  terminates  in  Cheviot  Hill, 
season  of  very  great  turbulence,  by  his  tolerant  spirit,  and  the  highest  of  its  summits,  which  is  2658  feet  above  the 
conciliating  popular  manners.  His  short  government  in  sea.  An  elevated  mountain  tract,  however,  continues  nearly 
Ireland  was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  public  due  N.  from  this,  separating  the  Breamish,  which  rises  on 
bfe.  George  II..  whose  prejudices  were  removed  or  weak-  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Cheviot  Hill,  from  the  Beau- 
«ned,  recalled  him  from  Dublin  in  April,  1 746,  and  ap-  mont,  which  originates  on  its  western  side:  this  tract 
pointed  him  Principal  Secretary  of  State.  In  consequence  terminates  at  no  great  distance  from  the  junction  of  tb^ 
of  being  obstructed  in  some  measures  which  he  considered  riven,  which  form  the  Till.  To  the  B.  of  Cheviot  HUI, 
important,  and  of  his  now  really  declining  health,  he  re-  but  Mparated  from  the  rai^  by  a valley,  is  Hedgehope 
signed  his  office  in  January,  1748.  much,  it  is  said,  to  the  2325  fMt  above  the  sea.  The  highest  parts  of  this  range 
regret  of  the  king.  He  was  kept  from  the  House  of  Lords  ve  covered  with  neat,  and  the  lower  acclivities  with  alluviai 
by  bis  giddiness  and  deafhess,  but  in  1751  he  delivered  an  earth.  The  whole  mountain-tract,  especially  towards  t^ 
elegant  speech  in  favour  of  adopting  the  New  Style.  His  presents  to  the  eye  a great  number  of  green  hills,  dif 
declining  yeara,  though  now  and  then  brightened  by  flashes  faring  in  form,  and  inclosing  numerous  deept  narrow,  ana 
of  wit  and  merriment,  were  cloud^  by  sicKness  and  despon-  s^uestered  valleys.  Tho  formation  of  the  rocks  is  primi- 
dcncy.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1773,  in  the  79th  tivo,  consisting  of  porphyry,  especially  east  of  Carter  Fell, 
year  of  his  age.  His  natural  son,  to  whom  his  well-known  On  Carter  Fell,  wnich  is  at  a snort  disUnoe  from  Peel  Fell, 
Letters  were  addressed,  died  five  yean  before  him.  limestone  is  quarried. 

By  his  wife,  Mvlusina  Schulemberg,  Countess  of  Walsing-  CHEVY  UHACE,  the  name  of  an  old  English  ballstf, 
ham.  and  niece  to  (Seorge  the  First's  mistress,  the  Duchess  founded  upon  the  history  of  a hunting  encounter  which  tooc 
of  Kendah  he  had  no  iasue.  After  nluch  opposition  from  1388  at  Atterbum,  upon  the  south  of  the  Cheviot 

CSeorge  II.,  who  pretended  to  found  his  objection  on  (Jbes-  nills,  between  tho  martial  families  of  Percy  and  Dougias, 
tcrficTd’s  incessant  gambling,  this  German  laily  married  his  The  older  version  of  this  ballad  was  first  printed  by  Heame, 
Lordship  in  1733.  Chesterfield  always  bad  a certain  taste  from  s manuscript  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
for  literature  and  a partiality  for  the  society  of  literary  and  afterwards  by  Bishop  Percy  in  the  ' Reliques  of  ancient 
men  ; at  different  times  of  his  life  he  associated  with  Addi-  EngUsh  Poetry.’  It  begins 
son.  Pope,  Swift,  Gay.  Arbutbnot,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  * Th«  Pm*  owt  oV  Nofthonberkads.' 

and  Algvotti.  Ho  patronized  Hammond,  a poet  of  third-  According  to  a communication  made  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  J, 
rate  merit,  but  an  unfortunate  amiable  man,  and  procured  C^nybeare  to  the  editors  of  the ' British  Bibliographer.'  there 
him  a seat  in  parliament.  In  his  intercourse  with  Samuel  is  now  little  doubt  but  that  the  author  of  this  ballad  was  one 
Johnson  he  gave  himself  lordly  airs,  and  the  sturdy  doctor,  Richard  Sheale,  who  dwelt  at  Tamwortb,  whom  Percy  and 
thinking  himself  slighted,  avenged  himself  in  the  celebrated  Ritson  both  agreed  tooonsidsr  as  the  transcriber  only  of  the 
letter  which  was  prefixed  to  tho  first  edition  of  his  Die-  Ashmolean  copy.  The  style  of  this  ballad  if  rugged  and 
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uncouth,  and  it  is  vrritten  in  the  very  coarsest  and  broadest 
nurihrrn  dialect.  There  seems  the  Iwat  reason  for  belieNing 
that  its  comp»)fiition  may  bo  dated  about  or  soon  aAcr  1 540. 

The  more  modem  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  that  of  which 
Addison  has  criticised  the  beauties  in  the  ' Spectator  (Noo. 
70,  71),  begins 

' Uul  pTO«p«f  long  our  ooUe  kiag.' 

Bishop  Percy  ascribes  this  version  to  the  time  of  Queen  Eli* 
zabeth,  and  it  was  probably  late  in  her  reign  when  it  was 
written,  or  Sir  Pliilip  Sydney  would  have  had  no  occasion 
ti>  lament  that  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chacc,  in  bU  time,  was 
t.0  • evil  apparelled  in  the  rugged  garb  of  antiquity.’ 

Bishop  Percy  has  printe<l  both  ballads  in  bis  ‘ Reliques,' 
edit.  1794.  vol.  i. : the  old  one  at  p.  I,  the  latter  ballad,  p.  270. 

CHEYNE,  GEORGE,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year 
Ki70.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  church,  hut  aAcr 
attending  the  lectures  of  l>r.  Archibald  Pitcairn,  bo  deter- 
mined to  practise  medicine.  Having  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  enmu  to  London  about  1700,  and  soon  aAcr  pub- 
liAherl  his  * Tlieory  of  Fevers,'  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain 
tin.'  divctrine  of  secretion  on  mechanical  principles.  His  next 
work,  'On  Fluxions.’ was  published  in  1705.  and  procured 
his  admission  into  the  Roval  Society.  At  a maturer  qto  bo 
callfHl  this  a juvenile  production,  and  acknowledged  that  it 
was  justly  censured  by  Du  Moivre,  to  whom  and  to  Dr.  Oli- 
ihaiit  ho  makes  an  apology  in  the  preface  to  his  ' Es!Miy  on 
leulih  and  Long  Life,'  for  having  treated  their  criticisms 
with  rudeness.  His  ‘Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion,'  containing  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  evidence  of  natural  religion  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  for  whose  use 
it  appears  to  have  been  written.  An  advertisement  of  the 
third  c<hiion  makes  mention  of  a second  part,  'containing  (he 
nature  of  infinites,  together  with  the  pnilosophic  principles 
of  revealctl  religion  but  we  do  not  know  if  this  part  was 
then  first  addt*d. 

Cheyne's  natural  disposition  to  corpulency  was  so  in- 
crease«l  by  full  living  in  London,  that  in  a few  years  ho  be- 
ramo  ■ fat,  short-breathed,  lethargic,  and  listless.'  His 
health  gradually  sank,  and,  aAer  trying  a vanety  of  treat- 
ment with  little  benefit,  ho  confined  hinuielf  b>  milk,  with 

* sewls.  bread,  mealy  roots,  and  fruit.'  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, and  he  was  soon  relieved  of  his  mu^t  dUtrossing 
symptoms.  During  his  illness,  being  deserted  by  Ins 

* l»ouncing.  protesting,  and  undertaking’  curonuiuons,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  him  in  such  misery  and  distress,  ho 
lh*gnn  to  look  to  religion  for  consolation,  .ind  at  last  *camo 
to  this  firm  and  settled  resolution  in  the  main,  viz.,  to  neg- 
lect nothing  to  secure  rav  eternal  peace,  more  thau  if  I had 
been  certified  1 should  die  within  the  day  : nor  to  mind  any 
thing  that  ray  secular  obligations  and  duties  demanded  of 
me,  less  than  if  I had  been  ensured  to  live  fiAy  years  more. 
This,  though  with  infinite  weakness  and  impcrfoctioD,  has 
hi'cn  much  my  settled  intention  in  the  main  since.’  {The 
Kn^linh  Mnlady,  2nd  edit.,  p.  331.) 

In  I72'2  he  nubUsheil  an  ' Essay  on  the  true  Nature  and 
due  Method  or  treating  the  Gout,’  together  with  iho  virtues 
of  the  Bath  wafers,  and  tho  nauiro  aud  cure  of  most  chronic 
diseases.  Ho  had  resided  at  Bath  during  the  summers  of 
several  years,  and  attributed  much  of  tho  benefit  ho  had 
received  to  drinking  the  waters.  In  1 724  appeared  his  well- 
known  • Rssay  on  Health  and  long  Life,'  to  which  he  in- 
ciilcftles  the  neeensity  of  a strict  regimen,  particularly  in 
diet,  l>oth  in  preventing  and  curing  diseases.  It  was  dodi- 
rated  to  Sir  .loseph  Jekyll.  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had 
lieeu  under  the  author's  rare.  In  the  prefaco  Iw  gives  an 
account  of  his  fonner  works,  which  he  censures  where  Ciully, 
witlt  great  frankness,  particularly  wlien  ho  bad  treated 
i*lier  writers  with  levity  or  disrespect.  In  1733  ho  brought 
out  his  • English  Malady,"  a treatise  on  the  spleeu  and 
vapours,  as  well  a.s  hysteric  and  hypochondriacal  diseases 
?n  general.  This  work,  once  very  popular,  contaiiii  % vary 
minute  account  of  the  author's  own  cas«.  It  appears  that 
on  his  recovery  he  gradually  reiumacl  to  a ntwo  gaoerous 
diet.  * However,  for  near  twenty  years  I conlJDUod  sober, 
inoderato,  and  plain  in  my  diet,  and  in  my  greatest  health 
drank  not  alwve  a quart,  or  three  pints  at  most,  of  wine 
any  day  (which  I then  absurdly  thought  necessary  in  my 
bulk  and  stowage,  though  certainly  by  far  an  over-dose), 
and  that  at  dinner  only,  one  half  with  ray  meat,  with  watur. 
toe  other  after,  but  none  more  that  day,  never  tasting  any 
avpper,  and  at  breakfast  nothing  but  green  lea,  without 


any  eatable ; but  by  these  moans  every  dinner  neceiMltty 
became  a surfeit  and  a debauch ; and  in  ten  or  twelve  yeani 
I swelled  to  such  an  enormous  size,  that  upon  my  liiec 
weighing  1 exceeded  32  stone.  My  breath  became  to 
short,  that  upon  stepping  into  my  chariot  quickly,  and  with 
some  effort,  1 was  ready  to  faint  away  for  w ant  of  breath, 
and  my  face  turned  block.'  {The  EngUth  Malady^  2nd 
edit..  Lend.,  1734,  p.  342.) 

lie  now  rcturnco  to  bis  low  diet,  and  with  the  sane 
success  as  before,  though  it  required  a longer  time  to  re* 
cstaUisb  ins  health.  The  proposal  of  a milk  diet  appenra 
to  have  afforded  much  diversion  to  contemporary  wiU,  some 
of  whose  gibes  and  san^usms  rather  milled  our  author's 
complacency  ; but  if  it  were  worth  while  to  refute  epigrams, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  a Pytha- 
gorean zealot : thus  the  very  title  of  a chapter  iu  hU 
' English  Malady*  is  ‘ Of  nervous  cases,  requiring  a mixed 
or  trimming  rcginacQ  of  diet,  viz.  of  lender  young  animal 
food,  and  a little  wine  and  water  one  day,  and  the  other 
only  milk,  seeds,  aud  vegetables.'  Dr.  Cheyna  died  at 
Bath,  in  I74‘i,  at  the  oge  of  72. 

CHIA'NA,  VAL  Dl,  avallcy  in  Tuscany,  in  the  province 
of  Arezzo,  running  N.  aud  S.  30  miles  in  length,  from 
Arezzo  tu  Chiusi,  uud  betneen  two  chains  of  hills,  of  which 
the  wc5tcrn  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Ombixme,  and 
the  E.  from  the  Thrasyracne  lake  and  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Chiana  was  once  hardly  anything  but  a vast 
marsh,  and  its  air  was  peslileutiul.  until  the  draining  began 
under  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  1 , which  was  Onislied  un- 
der hU  sun  Ferdinand.  By  this  operation  above  36  square 
mites  of  ground  arc  become  now  one  of  the  ntosi  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Tuscany.  (Manetti,  Carte  ii/rauficAc  mf/o  etato 
antico  e mor/^mu  della  Vol  di  C/tiuno;  Fossorebroni ; Clur> 
sine,  See.)  Tbc  waters  of  the  N.  and  larger  part  uf  the  Chiana 
now  run  N.into  tho  Arno.  In  autieni  tiaei  they  all  flowed 
S.  into  tho  Tiber.  [Auno.I 

cm  AROSCU'RO  is  a branch  painting,  the  object 
of  which  is  tocombiirc  and  arrange  the  light  and  dark  parts 
of  a picture  to  tho  best  advantage.  The  term  is  derived 
from  two  Italian  words,  cAiuro,  Lght,  and  fucwro,  dark, 
and  includes  tbc  treatment  of  bright  and  dark  colours  or 
tints,  as  well  as  simple  light  and  shade.  It  is  by  ohiaroe- 
euro  that  relief  and  depth,  and  what  is  termed  tlM  effect  of 
a picture,  are  produced;  by  a judicious  contrast  of  bright 
colours  with  dark,  or  a combination  of  the  two,  or  by  their 
gradual  blending ; by  invulving  one  part  of  the  picture  in 
^adusT,  while  another  part  stands  forth  in  full  lignt;  or  by 
making  the  light  gradually  die  away  into  the  shadows. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  art  of 
chiaroscuro  to  any  thing  Uko  a system.  It  was  afterwanls 
practically  improved  by  Correggio  and  by  Titian,  under 
whom  it  may  to  said  to  have  allaincd  perfection.  It  gives 
to  Rubens  all  his  richness  and  brilliancy,  to  Rembrandt 
his  magical  luminousness.  It  must  however  always  re> 
main,  from  its  nature,  difficult  to  teach  or  subject  to  rules. 
To  acquire  exedknee  in  the  uso  of  chiaroscuro,  tire  student 
shoulu  study  the  properties  of  light,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  diffused,  collected,  reflected,  aud  separated  into  colours. 
He  should  refer  to  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  and 
observe  tho  means  which  they  liavo  emp)o)e<l  to  iroitato 
nature ; and,  above  all,  he  should  constantly  watch  and 
note  down  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  as  exhibited  in  the 
olyccU  around  him  under  various  modiftcationa.  The  most 
powerful  effects  in  painting  will  always  be  the  nearest  to 
nature  ; and  the  most  pleasing  will  be  those  which  are  best 
selected  out  of  tlie  infinite  variety  which  she  presents  fbr  our 
choice. 

CIIIA'VARI,  a provinoe  and  town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  that  part  of  the  okl  Genoese  territories  called 
Riviera  di  I^vanta  or  E.  ooasL  The  province  of  Chiavari 
is  bouqdid  W*  by  that  of  Genoa,  S.  by  thu  Mediterranean, 
N.  fa^  Ae  province  of  Bobbio,  K.  and  S.R.  by  that  of  La 
Spezia,  and  N.E.  by  tbe  State  of  Parma.  It  is  about  2U  miles 
in  lenfrth  N.W.  and  S.K..  and  about  15  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  The  Apennines  occupy  tho  greater  part  of  H; 
their  summits  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Trebbit, 
in  tho  province  of  Buhbio,  and  from  that  of  the  Taro,  in  the 
Slate  of  Parma,  the  waters  of  which  How  N.into  the  Po. 
Thu  only  rivers  of  the  provinco  are  the  mountain  torrent  of 
Kapailo,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Vara, 
also  a mountain  stream,  which  flows  E.  into  the  Magra, 
which  comes  down  from  l\>ntrerooli.  The  strip  of  kitid 
along  the  coast  has  a mild  climate,  in  whioh  the  viiM»  olive. 
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nrange,  and  lemon  thrive.  The  mountains  abound  with  chett- 
nut-trccs.  The  inhabitants  are  chielty  omployeil  on  the  sea. 

Chiavari,  a bustling  place»  with  9S00  inhabitants,  and  a 
small  harbour,  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente  and  of 
the  courts  of  justice  and  commercial  court : it  has  a college 
kept  by  the  brothers  Scholarum  Piaruin,  besides  the  public 
elementary  schools.  Sestri  di  Levante  has  7000  inha- 
bitants ; Kapallo  is  a pleasant  town  on  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  with  nne  gardens  and  country-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  9000  inhabitants  ; Santa  Margbcrita,  6000 ; 
Lavagna,  5000 ; Varese,  5600;  Borzonasca,  4700  ; and  S. 
Stefano  d'Aveto,  5700  ; the  two  last  are  inland  among  the  | 
Apennines.  (Co/enJrino  Sonio,  1824.)  Tlic  population  of 
the  whole  province  of  Chiavari  is  about  91,000.  (Serristori,  i 
Sturgio  Stiithtieo.}  , 

CHTAVKNNA,  rVALTBUNx.]  ! 

CHICACOLE.  [CiRCARS,  Northern.] 

CHICHESTER,  an  antient  walled  city,  the  chief  seat 
of  a bishopric,  to  which  it  gives  name,  a parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  and  market-town,  in  the  Ua|w  of  Chi- 
chester, western  division  of  Sussex.  56  miles  S.W.  by  S. 
from  I.xmdon,  and  about  6 miles  from  the  sea-coast.  It 
stands  at  the  termination  of  a gentle  descent  from  the  South 
Down  hills,  on  a sliglit  rising  ground  sloping  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  a low  country,  which  is  part  of  the  plain  that 
extends  from  the  west  side  of  Brighton  to  Portsmouth 
harbour,  between  Uie  South  Downs  and  the  sea,  and  attains 
at  Chiciiester  its  greatest  width.  The  cilv  within  the 
Walls,  which  are  well  pre&enod.  is  divided  uy  two  prin- 
cipal streets  running  north  and  south,  and  cast  and  west, 
vvnich  intersect  each  other  near  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
in  thia  res;>oct  resembling  Chester,  and  preserving  the  form 
of  a Roman  cneanipment  Beyond  the  walls  the  suburbs 
arc  prolonged  in  tho  direction  of  tho  principal  streets.  A 
small  rivulet  called  |the  Lavant,  which  is  generally  dry  in 
summer,  bounds  the  city  on  Uie  east  and  souUi  sides.  The 
city  and  suburbs  stand  in  eight  parishes,  besides  an  eccle- 
siastical precinct  termed  the  Close,  round  the  catbodraJ, 
and  two  extra-parochial  pioces  of  laud.  The  population 
of  these  in  1801  was  4744;  in  1811,  6425  ; in  1821,  7362; 
in  1831,  8270.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1831 
was  1514.  Those  returns  give  5 ‘78  persons  to  a house  in 
1801,  and  5*46  in  1631.  There  is  no  manufactory  at  pre- 
sent in  Chichester.  The  cattle  market,  which  is  held  every 
alternate  Wednesday,  is  one  of  tho  largest  in  England  held 
within  the  precincts  of  any  town,  and  is  always  well  sup- 
plied with  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  There  are  several 
fairs  in  the  town  and  the  immediate  vicinity  at  dilfcrent 
stated  times,  but  none  are  of  great  importance.  Large 
quantities  of  corn  areexMrtod  through  tho  town  for  Loudon 
and  (he  west  of  England. 

Chichester  was  undoubtedly  a Roman  station,  probably 
Ragnum.  It  fs  conjocuired  that  Vespasian  resided  here, 
when  in  Britain,  and  ibat  Claudius  creeled  a temple  in  it. 
dedicated  (o  Neptune  and  Minerva,  of  which  an  inscribed 
stone,  dug  up  in  1731.  is  supposed  to  be  a commemoration. 
The  walls,  which  are  nearly  a mile  and  a half  in  circuit, 
were  in  uU  prolmbility  erocted  originally  by  tbc  Romans. 
At  the  end  of  the  principal  streets  there  were  formerly  for- 
tified gates,  of  which  tlm  eastern,  the  lust  standing  (taken 
dow*n  in  1 783).  is  said  to  have  alfurdcd  decided  proofs  of 
Roman  arcbilerture.  Tho  present  walls  arc  supposc<l  to 
have  boon  rc-conslructod  wilti  tho  materials  of  the  Roman 
walls,  and  a numitd  of  earth  (now  planted  in  diflbrent  parts 
with  ftiie  elm  trees),  which  runs  round  the  instdo  of  the  walls, 
is  staled  to  be  in  tbc  style  in  which  the  Romans  constnicte<l 
emdi  works.  Hut  it  is  doubtful  if  there  bo  any  Roman 
remains  now  existing  in  the  walls  or  buildings  of  the  city. 

The  word  Chichester  is  said  to  bu  o contraction  of  Cismti- 
reaii^r,  the  city  or  castle  of  Cissa,  an  Anglo-Saxon  chief, 
who.  if  credit  can  be  given  to  the  chronicles,  repaired  and 
partly  rebuilt  it.  ahey  it  had  been  destroyed  in  a siege.  At 
the  Norman  survey  Chichester  had  only  two  hundred  and 
tiiirty-oight  houses,  which  wore  given  to  Roger  do  Blont- 
gomory,  who  was  created  tho  first  earl  of  Chichester.  This 
nobleman  is  believed  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
tlie  removal  of  the  teat  of  the  bishopric  of  Sussex,  or  Sel* 
sea,  Arom  tbc  peninsula  of  Solsea,  where  there  was  for- 
morly  a consi^rablo  town,  to  Chiohester,  which  was  one 
cause  of  the  early  protperity  of  the  place.  The  curliest 
charter  oKtant  is  one  % Stephen,  confirming  previously 
aiisrir^i  •privileges  and  customs ; which  were  further  con- 
flrmod  (tod  extended  by  nomerous  charters  from  diife/ent 


kinn.  It  is  included  in  the  list  of  t<wns  of  the  f>(npb 
in  llie  27th  Edward  111.,  calleil  Ordinatio  Slnpularum. 
Under  the  Municipal  Corp^iratiims*  Hill  the  city  is  dividwl 
into  two  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 
It  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  from  an  early  date. 
By  the  Heform  Act  the  boundary  of  tbc  parliamentary  bo- 
rough was  enlaiytvl  considerably  round  the  city. 

A cathedral,  built  mostly  of  wood,  was  founded  here  in 
llOfi.  Tho  present  cathedral,  which  was  erected  during  the 
! 1 3th  centur)',  exhibits  M>me  spi*cimpns  of  Norman  design,  and 
also  some  examples  of  tbc  first  pointed  style,  when  the  Pet- 
worth  or  Sussex  marble  came  into  fashion.  As  a cathedral- 
church  it. is  of  an  inferior  class,  but  the  spire,  which  is 
about  a century  later  in  date  than  the  body  of  the  building, 
is  finely  proportioned.  Tlie  cathedral  is  built  in  the  usual 
form  of  a crosi ; its  extrerue  length  from  east  to  we*it  is 
407  feet;  fi-om  north  to  south.  150  feet;  Uie  transept  is  129 
feet  long,  and  34  feet  wide;  (be  nave  and  ai»!cs  57  feet 
wide  ; and  tbc  tower  and  spire  300  feet  high.  The  north 
transejH  is  now  used  as  a nari^h  church.  In  the  interior 
there  are  nine  monuments  by  Flaxman,  one  of  tlicm  to  the 
mcmoi7  of  William  Collins,  the  poet,  who  was  a native  of 
CThichcster.  It  also  contains  several  antient  monuments, 
which  arc  curious,  and  some  of  more  recent  date  that  am 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  IwbI  of  the  latter  is  in  the 
form  of  a statue  to  the  tncmorv  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  wa.« 
for  some  time  raeml>er  for  this  city.  It  is  the  work  of  Carew, 
and  was  rahed  by  subscription.  At  a short  dititanee'  from 
tho  north-wist  angle  of  the  cathedral  is  an  insulated  bel|- 
tower,  traditionally  known  as  Ryman's  tower,  which  is 
noted  for  its  massiie  w alls.  Tho  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
j Chichester,  \vhi»»e  diocese  comprehends  nearly  the  entire 
county  of  Sussex,  is  within  the  city.  There  is  a neat 
antique  chapel  attached  to  the  palace,  which  has  been  re- 
pairetl  by  the  late  bishop.  Dr.  Maltby.  Chichester  stocxl  a 
siege  during  the  civil  wars. 

The  average  gross  annual  income  of  seven  incumbents  of 
the  parishes  of  Chichester  amounts  to  664/.,  but  in  six  of 
the  caM!3  oUier  preferments  are  held.  (A'cW.  Hei.  1835.) 
Tbc  various  schools,  dally  and  Sunday,  amounted  in  1835 
J to  29;  and  to  these  has  recently  been  added  an  infant 
I school.  The  schools  of  a distinct  public  character  arc— one 
Heirs  school,  one  Lancaster  ditto,  both  very  fiourishitig, 

. and  educating  a great  number  of  boys;  each  of  these  has  a 
girls'  school  Wlonging  to  it.  The  infant  school  is  intendeil 
I to  accommodate  about  250.  A boarding-school  was  en- 
I dowed  in  1702  by  Oliver  Whitby,  Esq.,  for  12  boys,  but 
from  an  increase  in  its  funds  the  number  is  now  augmented 
to  28,  who  are  boarded  and  educated.  This  school,  which  is 
under  tho  direction  of  five  trustees  (who  must  be  members 
of  tbc  church  of  England,  and  * not  parliament  men  is 
admirably  managed  ; and  tho  boys  in  tho  increased  number 
are  not  only  well  taught,  but  arc  clothed.  Such  boys  us 
behave  properly  receive  a sum  of  money  on  leaving  the 
school,  to  enable  them  to  settle  in  business,  or  otherwise  to 
promote  their  interests.  The  boys  wear  the  antient  blue 
dress  of  similar  foundations.  The  revenuo  is  about  I30n/. 
]>cr  annum,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  It  is  by  the  Foun- 
dation Charter  restricte<l  to  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Another,  termed  a grammar-school,  was  foumled 
in  1497  by  bishop  Story,  the  revenues  of  which  arc  stated 
in  the  Education  Rciumi  to  bate  been  coUusivaly  admi- 
nistered. Scarcely  any  of  the  children  of  the  citizens  aro 
e<lucated  at  it,  o.s  it  is  exclusively  a classical  school.  There 
is  an  antient  fbundatiun  fur  the  support  of  old  and  iufirin 
poor  i>ersons,  called  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  (Hiatory  of  Chi- 
chetter.)  Like  so  many  of  the  antient  charitable  founda- 
tions, much  too  large  a proportion  of  the  funds  of  this  hos- 
pital goes  to  the  cuslos,  or  director,  who  is  always  one  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  cath^ral,  Ln  the  chapter  of  which  lies  the 
patronage  of  the  charity. 

The  parochial  oliurcbes  io  Chichester  are  remarkable  for 
their  smallness  and  tbc  poverty  of  their  appearance.  During 
the  present  year,  I83G,  tho  largest  parish  (tlie  Subdeancry) 
was  divided,  and  a handsome  Gkitbic  church,  capable  of  con- 
taining a thousand  persons,  erected  without  the  walls.  This 
church,  which  is  surrounded  with  an  extensive  cemetery,  is 
named  St.  Piral’s. 

The  chief  public  buildings  of  Chicbeeter  are  the  guild* 
ball,  town  or  oonnty-haU.  council  chamber,  market-house, 
corn  exchange,  market  cross,  jail,  theatre,  infirmary, 
and  the  philosophical  society’s  snd  mechanics'  institutions. 
Tbc  towQ-bail  is  a rude  inconvenient  building,  the  ro- 
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min«  of  *n  Kntient  monastery  of  Grey  Friars.  The  eouncil 
chamber,  which  is  the  official  quarters  of  the  corporation, 
is  small,  and  far  from  ornamental;  it  is  joined  to  an  os* 
aembly  room  of  lar;;e  dimensions,  in  which  most  of  the 
public  meetings  are  held.  The  market-hou(,e  is  neat  and 
commodious.  The  com  exchange  is  an  elegant  building, 
recently  erected  by  subscription,  and  consisting  of  a splendid 
open  show*room  with  stores  for  corn  behind.  The  market 
7ross,  which  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  streets, 
a termed  by  Mr.  Britton,  * the  most  enriched  and  beautiful 
example  ofthis  claas  of  bu  Idings  in  England.'  Its  form  is 
an  octagon,  having  a lan.e  central  column,  from  which 
spring  numerous  Iwld  ribi,  beneath  a vaulted  roof;  eight 
pier  buttresies  support  the  superincumbent  paiielle<I  wail, 
parapet,  pinnacles,  and  Hying  buttresses.  There  are  three 
inscriptions  on  tablets,  in  niches,  and  clock-dials  are  in- 
serted above  them.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  open 
turret,  of  modern  and  inferior  workmanship.  The  market- 
cross  was  erected  bv  bishop  Story  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century ; liis  arms  are  impaled  with  those  of  the 
reigning  monarch  on  shields  attached  to  the  huUreeees.  The 
*ail  is  small  and  inconvenient  The  theatre  is  neat  but 
Mnall.  The  infirmary  is  a very  elegant  and  beautiful 
building,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  outside  the  city, 
and  surrounded  with  airing  grounds  for  the  patients.  It  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1826-7,  and  was  opened  for  Uie  re- 
eeptioD  of  patients  in  October,  1 827.  It  owes  its  establish- 
ment to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Forbes.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
planned  and  best  regulated  establishments  in  the  kingdom, 
although  of  small  extent;  it  contains  about  sixty  bods,  and 
is  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  1400/.  The 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  which  was  established 
in  1831,  and  is  very  nourishing,  has  elegant  and  extensive 
premises  in  the  South  Street,  with  reading  and  exhibition 
rooDU,  and  museum,  which  already  contains  a Hne  oollection 
of  birds  and  minerals,  and  many  other  articles  of  interest 
and  value.  Lectures  are  delivered  regularly  every  winter 
before  the  members,  now  consisting  of  about  l&O,  who  pay 
an  annual  subscription  of  ene  guinea.  The  mechanics'  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  1829,  and  is  also  very  Hourisliing; 
its  present  members  amount  to  450.  In  1836  an  elegant 
building  for  the  purposes  of  the  society  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription at  the  South  Gate.  Lectures  before  the  members 
are  regularly  delivered  during  the  winter,  and  arc  very  well 
atteniM.  This  institution  has  no  museum,  but  has  an  ex- 
tensive well-selected  library. 

Id  1817  an  Act  was  pasted  for  making  a canal  from  Chi- 
chester harbour  to  the  city,  a distance  of  about  a mile  and 
a half,  which  forms  a branch  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
London  canal,  by  the  way  of  Arundel.  There  is  a quay  on 
the  harbour,  to  which  vessels  of  150  to  180  tons  can  come 
up  at  high  tides.  The  canal  has  not  been  very  proQtable, 
as  the  dues  are  stated  to  equal  the  land  carriage  from  the 
quay.  The  following  statement  ahows  the  number  of  vessels 
with  the  tonnage  *— 
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The  gross  receipt  of  Customs'  revenue  coUecloil  at  Chi- 
chester in  1833  was  1034/.;  in  1834.  1529/. 

Cbichuter  has  a clean,  neat,  and  comfortable  appearance : 
the  city  is  well  built,  lighted,  watered,  and  drained ; the 
principal  atreets  are  spacious,  and  contain  many  large  houses. 

There  are  annual  horse  races  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Goodwood  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  which 
attract  numerous  visitors.  (Britton’s  Picturesqu*  Antiqui- 
tut  i Geography  qf  the  Society  for  DifTueion  nf  Useful 
KntnoU^e  Btmndary  and  Municipal  Corporations  lie- 
ports;  Hay’s  Hist,  of  Chichetier ; Communication  from 
Ckiehester.) 

CHICK  PEA.  [CiCBR.] 

CHICKASAWS,  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States 
M Aroorica,  inhabiting  the  northern  portion  of  the  Slate  of 
Missus^pi,  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
rivers  Tombigbee  and  Yasoo.  Th^-  were  formerly  more 
uumerous,  but  they  have  been  considerably  reduced  by  war 


and  the  small-pox.  At  present  their  number  does  not  appear 
to  exceed  3000.  They  speak  a language  similar  to  tliui 
of  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Choctaws,  and  liave  madu 
some  progress  in  cirihxation ; they  cultivate  com,  cotton^ 
potatoes,  and  beet-root;  and  have  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  They  live  in  comfortable  cabins,  and  havu 
erected  a school  at  their  own  expense.  A few  missionaries 
are  active  in  importing  religious  instruction  to  them. 

ClilCKWEED,  a common  annual,  with  soft  light  green: 
oppueito  ovato  leaves,  a brittle  stem,  and  minute  white 
petals,  almost  split  into  two  parts.  It  and  groundsel  are- 
two  plants  which  are  to  be  found  in  (lower  on  any  day  in  tlie 
year  ; botanists  name  it  Sietlaria  media. 

CHICORY  is  a perennial  plan*,  bearing  a composite- 
dower,  which  gives  the  name  to  tho  sub-family  or  sectioa 
of  the  chieoraeea,  which  belongs  to  the  family  Comp>mt<e. 
It  has  a fusiform  root  like  a carrot,  from  the  crown  of 
which  large  and  succulent  leaves  spread  out,  with  deeply 
indented  edges.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter  and  aromatic; 
and  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  root  have  been  used  in  me 
dicine,  in  the  form  of  a decoction,  as  a tonic  bitter  and 
diuretic.  It  is  freqnontly  usod  as  a salad,  espiecially  when 
blanched.  For  this  purpose,  the  roots  are  taken  up  in  the 
end  of  autumn ; they  are  then  placed  in  sand  ur  light- 
mould,  in  a cellar  from  which  the  light  is  excluded,  the 
leaves  having  been  cut  off  previously  within  half  an  incU 
of  the  crown.  Fresh  slender  leaves  soon  grow  out  of  the 
. root,  and,  being  deprived  of  light,  they  are  much  more  de- 
licate and  tender  tlian  those  which  grow  in  the  open  groiiii<l. 
The  bitterness  also  is  thus  lessened,  and  llicy  lorm  a verv 
pleasant  winter  salad,  which,  from  tlie  long,  slender,  anil 
matted  state  of  the  leaves,  the  French  call  barbe  de 
capufin  (monk's  beard).  It  is  pleasanter  to  the  taste  than 
common  endive,  and  stimulates  the  stomach  by  its  bitter 
and  aromatic  quality. 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  leaves  of  the  chicory,  ami 
their  speedy  reproduction  after  they  have  been  cut,  sug- 
gested tho  more  extensive  cultivation  of  this  plant  as  fu4xl 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  who  are  fond  of  the  leaves.  Mr.  Cretie 
de  Panue),  who  cultivated  it  near  Paris  in  a rich  soil,  pro- 
duced extraordinary  crops.  The  first  year  he  cut  it  only 
twice,  but  afterwards  four  and  five  limes  in  a year : it 
produced  more  green  food  than  any  other  plant  cultivated 
for  this  purpose.  Arthur  Young  was  so  struck  with  it  that 
be  strongly  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  British  agri-- 
cuUurists;  and  in  the  queries  sent  to  various  parts  of  the- 
country  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  one  was.  whether 
cbioory  was  cultivated  in  the  district  as  green  food  for  cuttle. 
Hut  notwithstanding  its  abundant  produce,  it  has  not  beet 
found  so  much  superior  to  other  green  food  as  to  make  ita 
cultivation  general.  Some  accurate  experiments  on  a largo 
scale  were  made  in  Franco  at  the  national  fkrm  of  Ram- 
bouillet,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  chicory  compared  with 
lucerne  and  other  green  food.  The  chicory  wos  declared  iu- 
ferior,  giving  a disagreeable  taste  to  milk  and  butter  when 
cows  are  kept  upon  it  For  sheep  it  is  very  gvxx],  and  i& 
small  portion  mixed  with  their  other  food  may  probably  be 
a preservative  against  the  rot. 

Chicory  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  in  Belgium  and  Germany,, 
for  tho  purpose  of  preparing  from  the  root  a |>owdcr  which 
can  be  substituted  for  coffee.  This  has  become  a very  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  It  was  very  lately  introduced 
into  Britain,  and  the  consumption  of  it,  and  consequent 
demand,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  government  thought 
proper  to  put  a check  on  its  importation  by  a duty  of  20/. 
per  ton  on  the  dried  root 

To  hare  the  roots  in  perfection,  the  seed  should  be  sown, 
or  rather  drilled,  in  April,  like  that  of  the  carrot.  If  sown 
sooner,  they  arc  apt  to  run  to  seed.  Tho  land  should  be- 
rich,  deep,  and  light.  Tho  plants  should  he  thinned  out  to 
six  inches  in  the  rows,  and  most  carefully  weeddF.  In  Sep- 
tember the  leaves  should  bo  finally  gathered  and  the  roots 
taken  up,  which  may  be  done  with  a common  potato-fork. 
They  are  then  cleaned  by  scraping  and  washing,  split  where- 
they  are  thickest,  and  out  across  in  pieces  about  two  or  threo- 
inches  long.  These  pieces  are  dried  by  means  of  a slow  oven 
or  a kiln.  Some  nicctv  is  required  in  drying,  to  prevent  the 
root  from  being  scorched  and  to  keep  the  proper  flavour.. 
In  this  state  it  is  sold  to  the  merchants,  packed  in  bags. 
It  is  afterwards  cut  or  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  roasted 
exactly  as  coffee,  ground  in  a mill,  and  packed  in  papers  in 
pounds  and  half  pounds  for  retail  sale.  When  coffee,  as  well  as 
all  coltHual  produce,  became  too  dear  for  the  viog  cUmcs 
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(n  France  and  Germany,  rhicoiy  was  almost  universally 
used  os  the  best  substitute,  and  the  taste  it  by  many  thought 
00  grateful,  that  they  prefer  the  coffee  with  which  a fourth 
or  a fifth  part  of  chicory  hot  been  mixed.  Chicory  is  said 
to  exhaust  the  soil,  and  ti>  require  fresh  ground  to  prevent 
its  degenerating.  Unless  the  soil  is  rich  and  light,  tM  roots 
will  not  come  to  a good  size  in  one  season,  and  old  roots 
become  tough  and  stringy.  It  is  onlv  the  young  roots  that 
are  fit  to  be  prepared  for  commerce,  ^bey  lose  a great  por- 
tion of  their  weight  in  dry  ing.  The  best  preparation  of  the 
land  for  chicory  is  grass  or  clover.  The  manure  should  be 
laid  on  before  it  U ploughed  up  in  autumn,  which  will  oece> 
lerate  the  decomposition  of  the  roots.  Tho  land  should  be 
ploughed  very  deep  in  spring,  and  laid  light;  the  surface 
iiarrawed  fine,  anu  the  chicory  seed  drilleo  in  rows  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  rolled.  Liquid  manure  spread  over  the 
ground  will  much  acoelerala  the  growth  of  the  plants,  which 
must  bo  thinned  out  like  turnips  or  carrots  to  six  or  eight 
inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

CHIEMSEE.  [Bavaria,  p.  51.] 

CHIHUAHUA.  [Mixico.] 

CHILBLAIN,  a local  but  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
skm,  commonly  appearing  under  one  of  three  forms.  The 
mildest  form  is  attend^  with  redness,  swelling,  and  a 
sense  of  heat  and  itching,  oflen  quite  intolerable.  In  the 
second  or  severer  form  the  oobur  of  the  swollen  part  is  of  a 
(keper  red,  sometimes  of  a dark  blue  colour,  and  at  other 
times  even  of  a purple  hue.  In  the  third  or  the  severest 
form,  small  vesicles  rise  on  the  surface  of  the  reddened 
and  swollen  skin,  which  are  soon  converted  into  sores,  from 
which  a thin  irritating  matter  discharges,  the  irritating 
nature  of  which  it  is  very  difilcuU  to  alter,  or  to  bring  the 
sores  into  a state  of  healthy  suppuration. 

That  the  inflammation  of  which  this  troublesome  com- 
plaint is  the  consequence  is  of  a peculiar  kind,  not  very 
well  understood,  surgeons  conclude  because  they  find  that 
it  it  not  relieved  by  the  ■ppUcalioos  which  are  roost  bene- 
ficial in  ordinary  intlaromaiion. 

The  exciting  cause  of  chilblain  is  always  cold,  and  more 
especially  cold  applied  after  the  part  had  been  previously 
rouch  heated.  Hence  those  persons  are  most  subject  to  the 
complaint  who  have  contracted  the  bad  habit  of  going  im- 
mediately to  the  fire  when  they  come  home  in  winter  with 
their  fingers  and  toes  very  cold.  Hence  also  the  chief  seats 
of  the  disease  are  those  ports  of  the  b<xly  which  are  most 
exposed  to  sudden  altemutionsof  heat  and  cold,  as  the  nose, 
ears,  lips,  toes,  heels,  and  fingers.  Young  persons  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males,  and  it  seems 
most  fVequently  to  attack  persons  of  a fair  skin. 

The  painful  itching,  which  U perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
•one  part  of  this  complaint,  is  best  relieved  by  active  and 
long-continued  friction  with  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  or 
with  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  campborate<f  spirits  with  one 
of  Goulard's  extract  Some  surgeons  speak  highly  of  the 
efficacy  of  one  part  of  the  tincture  of  canthtrides  to  six  of 
the  common  soap  liniment  as  a lotion.  But  ‘ one  of  the  best 
modes  of  curing  chilblains  of  the  milder  kind  is  to  rub  them 
with  snow  or  ice-cold  water,  or  to  iMthe  them  in  ico-water 
several  times  a day,  keeping  them  immersed  each  lime  until 
the  pain  and  itching  abate.  After  the  parts  hare  been 
rubbed  or  bathed  in  thi^  way,  they  should  be  well  dried 
with  a towel  and  covered  with  flannel  or  leather  socks.' 

The  stimulating  applications,  only  in  a more  diluted  form, 
appear  also  to  be  the  best  remedies  when  vesications  arise. 
In  this  case  tho  application  of  beat  to  the  part  affected 
should  be  most  carefully  avoided.  When  the  vesicles  ter- 
mi^A  in  sores,  they  require  stimulating  dressings. 

prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  guarding  against  the  annoyance  of  this  irritating 
and  often  exceedingly  protracted  disease  is  to  accustom  t^ 
skin  to  moderate  friction,  to  avoid  clothing  the  parts  too 
warmly,  to  avoid  still  more  carefully  sudden  and  great  alter- 
nations  of  beat  and  cold ; and  accordingly  to  take  particular 
core  not  to  go  immediately  into  a warm  room  or  near  a fire 
out  of  thec^  air;  and  to  wa.sh  the  parts  frequently  with 
cold  water.  (Cooper's  Surgical  Diettonary.) 

CHILE,  one  of  the  new  republics  on  the  continent  of 
South  America,  lies  along  the  shores  of  the  Podfie  between 
and  42^  S.  1st. ; but  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  which 
also  belongs  to  it,  extends  about  two  d^rees  farther  south. 
The  republie  of  Chile  considers  the  whole  coast  to  the  Strait 
of  If  ogalboens,  and  likewise  a pmlion  of  Patagonia,  as  be- 
iMigug  (0  ite  t«fri(ODMi  hut  u qq  »ettkiaeat«  h««a 


formed  in  these  countries,  we  shall  limit  our  description  • 
the  tract,  between  26°  and  42°  N.  lat.,  which  extends  from 
the  chain  of  the  Andes,  forming  its  eastern  bounds^  (be- 
tween 69°  and  71°  W.  long.),  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (between  71°,  70°  and  74°  W.  long.) 

Chile  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  republic  of  La  Plata, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Andes.  On  the  north  U 
borders  on  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  belongs  to  Bolivia. 
On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific;  and  on  the  south 
it  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Chiloe  by  the  Strait  of 
Chacao,  and  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Ancud. 

Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  1 1 76  miles;  its 
breadth  varies  between  100  and  200  miles ; and  its  mean 
may  be  taken  at  160  mites.  This  would  give  it  a surface 
of  176,260  square  miles,  which  does  not  differ  much  from 
tlie  calculation  of  Humboldt,  who  assigns  to  it  an  area  of 
14,2-10  Spanish  leagues  (20  «=  1 degree),  or  170,660  square 
miles.  It  is  therefore  about  60,000  square  miles  larger  than 
the  British  islands. 

The  Andes,  which  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaons  as  far 
north  as  the  Bay  of  Ancud  press  close  on  the  shores  of  Uiu 
Pacific,  appear  to  turn  east  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
bay,  but  soon  resume  their  northern  direction,  in  wliicb 
with  some  slight  bends  to  the  cast  and  west  they  continue 
along  the  boundary  line  of  Chile.  So  far  as  we  yet  know, 
(hey  constitute  up  to  36°  S.  lat  one  single  range,  about  10(i 
miles  or  more  in  width.  Between  36°  and  34°  S.  lat.  they 
divide  into  two  ranges,  which  unite  again  north  of  34°,  and 
inclose  the  elevated  longitudinal  valley  orTunyan,  the  must 
soutliem  of  those  valleys  by  which  the  Andes  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  mountain  ranges.  About  33°  20'  the 
chain  divides  again,  and  incloi^s  the  longitudinal  valley  of 
Uspallata,  whicn  extends  northward  to  30°  S.  lat. : the  eleva- 
tion of  this  valley  at  tho  post-house  of  Uspallata  was  found  by 
Miers  to  be  697u  feet  alwve  the  sea.  It  belongs  to  the  stale 
of  La  Plato.  No  part  of  the  Chilian  Andes  has  boon  mca 
Bured,  except  three  mountain  passes ; but  some  of  the  nume- 
rous peaks  in  the  chain  have  been  estimated  to  rise  to  15,000 
and  16,000  feet.  This  estimate  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
in  these  latitudes  the  snow-line  is  found  at  about  14,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  summits,  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  are  the  Peak  of  Aconcagua  (south  of  32°), 
the  Peak  of  Tupungato  (south  of  33°),  the  Volcano  Pen- 
quenes  (near  34°),  the  Peak  of  Descabetodo  (north  of  36°), 
and  the  Volcano  of  Antuco  (north  of  37°).  The  mean 
height  of  the  whole  range  seems  to  be  lower  south  of  36° 
than  north  of  it,  though  the  summits  in  the  whole  range 
seem  to  attain  nearly  the  same  elevation.  This  portion  of 
the  Andes  contains  many  volcanoes.  They  ore  extremely 
numerous  to  the  south  of  36^  where  nearly  twenty  arc 
known  to  exist,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  ore  still  un- 
known. Between  36°  and  30°  only  a few  occur,  and  at 
great  distances  from  one  another.  Still  farther  north  no 
volcano  is  known  to  exist  in  the  Andes,  between  that  of  C'o- 
quimbo  (south  of  30*^,  and  that  of  Atacama  (south  of  21"). 

Several  mountain-passes  traverse  this  range.  The  most 
ft’equented  is  that  of  Aconcagua,  which  Passes  over  the 
range  between  the  peaks  of  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato,  tm- 
vertes  the  valley  of  Uspallata,  and  unites  Santiago  de  Chile 
with  Mendoza  in  La  Plata.  Tts  highest  point,  callcfl  La 
Cumbre,  is,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Pentland,  12,-164 
feet  above  the  sco.  The  pass  of  the  Portillo  traverses  the 
Andes  south  of  the  peak  of  Tupungato,  passing  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Tunyan.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  road  that  Dr.  Gillies  measured,  whose  highest  ele- 
vation he  found  to  be  14,366  feet  above  the  sea.  South  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Tunyan,  near  the 
volcano  Penqueues,  is  another  pass,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Gillies,  rises  to  13,210  feet.  The  Pass  del  PlancUon  tra- 
verses the  range  between  the  volcano  of  Peteroa  and  tlie 
peak  of  Descabezodo,  and  is  Itss  elevated  than  the  olliorH, 
since  vegetation  extends  to  its  summit.  The  pass  of  Auiuco, 
which  crosses  the  range  near  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  that 
name,  probably  does  not  rise  to  a great  heigliL  As  it  tra 
verses  the  country  of  the  independent  Indians,  who  occupy 
the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  it  is  not  much  used.  Besides  these 
passes  there  are  others  over  tlie  Andes,  but  all  of  (hem  are 
iinproeticable  for  mulee  in  winter  (ft-om  June  to  September). 

The  districts  ofChile  north  of  the  Rio  Chuapa  (31°  36'  S. 
1st)  resemble  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  the  whole  of  that  coun- 
ty may  be  considered  as  the  western  d^livity  of  the  Andes. 
Near  the  high  range  the  country  is  still  between  6000  and 
mo  {wt  »1»T«  Uw  KiMUxi  it  gmluaUr  to  (be  v»t. 
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till  it  terminates  near  the  sea  in  an  oxtcnaive  |)lain.  about 
twenty  roiU'R  in  breadth,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  feci  above 
the  noa.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  chain  of 
the  Andes  very  uneven,  cxhibilin;;  numerous  ridges  of 
low  hills,  which  in  some  parts,  espev'ially  near  the  Amies, 
and  near  the  plain  atoni;  the  shores,  run  pHralle)  to  the  ffreat 
chain  and  the  Pacific:  but  in  the  intermediale  country  they 
continually  chan{;c  their  diroction.  The  surface  of  this 
country  presents  either  hare  rocks,  or  U covered  with  sand, 
and  nearly  without  vegetation,  except  a few  stunte<l  shrubs, 
which  gencnilly  occur  in  the  narrow  glens  and  ravines, with 
which  it  is  sparingly  intersected.  A few  rivers  rising  in 
the  Andes  run  in  docp  beds  through  this  country,  but  most 
of  them  have  only  water  in  the  spring  (Septomber  till  De* 
cember).  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  Amies,  and  they  aro  dry  during  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year.  Only  three  rivers,  the  Copiaph,  Quasco,  and 
Chuapa,  have  water  all  the  year  round.  On  their  banks  are 
the  few  cultivated  s;vols,  which  arc  irrigated  by  water  drown 
from  the  rivers.  But  all  tho  small  level  tracts  along  the 
watercourses  are  not  fit  for  cultivation;  tho  greater  part  of 
them  arc  covered  with  im-ruatatioos  of  salt,  which  in  some 
)ilaces  are  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and  occupy  the  wholo 
surface,  covering  even  the  low  grasses.  The  few  spots  which 
are  cultivated  produce  only  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  a small 
quantity  of  wheat,  and  considerable  quHiitilies  of  fruits. 
Few  countries  of  equal  extent  posse.^s  greater  metallic 
wealth,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  cup^r,  hut  the  extreme 
sterility  of  the  country  prevents  the  working  of  these  mines, 
except  when  they  arc  very  rich.  In  climate  these  districts 
resemble  Peru.  It  never  rains,  hut  sometimes  a pretty 
strong  dew  falls  in  the  morning,  which  refrushes  the  plants. 
This  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  is  aecompanietl  with  a very 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  the  thermometer  in  summer  rarely 
attaining  more  than  7U°;  and  in  winter  tho  temperature  is 
sometimes  so  low,  that  tho  morning  dew  is  changed  into 
snow.  Tills  general  description  applies  only  to  the  country 
north  of  south  of  which  line  the  cultivable  spots  are 
more  extensive  and  more  numerous,  and  tho  couutry  is  an* 
nually  refreshed  by  a few  showers  of  rain. 

From  the  snow-capped  }icak  of  Aconcagua  a mountain- 
ridge  mns  directly  west,  and  terminates  at  a short  distance 
from  tho  sea.  It  is  called  Cuesta  fridge)  dc  lus  Angeles, 
and  attains  a considerable  height,  witich  however  greatly 
decreases  os  it  proceeds  westward.  Another  ridge,  branching 
0 IT  from  tho  Andes  at  the  peak  of  Tupungato,  runs  first 
north-west,  and  is  called  Cuesta  de  la  Dshe^ ; it  then  turns 
west,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Campana  de  Quil- 
lota,  a mountain  which  rises  to  a)>out  '2.^0u  loot  above  the 
sea,  from  which  it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant.  A much 
lower  ridge  extends  farther  west,  terminating  not  far  from 
the  shore  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kiu  do  .\concagua.  This 
westerly  ridge,  which  is  called  CueMa  de  CUaeabuco,  is 
traversed  by  the  road  which  runs  from  the  mountain-pass 
of  tho  Cumbre,  and  attains  in  this  place  an  elevation  of  2896 
foot  above  tho  sea.  The  country  cnci>>fu>d  by  the  Cuesta  de  los 
Angelos,  and  those  of  I.n  Dahusa  mid  Clmcabueo,  is  drained 
by  tho  Rio  do  Aconcagua.  This  river  rises  on  the  north-west 
declivity  of  tl>o  ]M>ak  of  Tupungato,  and  runs  more  than 
one-third  of  its  course  in  a narrow  ami  ulevuted  glen,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes  in  a N.N.W.  direction  ; 
It  then  gradually  turns  west,  but  tho  valley  through  which 
it  Hows  is  still  narrow,  till  it  has  lemiinate<l  another  third 
of  its  course,  when  it  enters  the  valley  or  plain  of  Aeonca- 
gua.a  beautiful  level  tract,  extending  from  E.S.E.  toW.N.W. 
fifteen  miles,  with  a breadth  of  thirteen  where  widest.  Tins 
plain  is  about  2G09  fuel  above  the  sea,  but  as  the  river  has 
water  enough  to  irrigate  the  whole,  it  is  well  cultivated,  and 
perhaps  tho  most  populous  portion  of  Chile.  At  its  western 
extremity  it  lies  nearly  contiguous  to  the  valley  of  Putuendo, 
which  is  smaller,  but  also  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
extends  northward  to  the  Cuesta  de  los  Angeles.  AAer 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  do  Aconcagua  with  the  Rio  Pu- 
tuendo, the  mountains  again  approach  its  bank,  but  soon 
retreat  a little  farther  ; and  hence  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  river 
extends  the  valley  of  Quillota,  which  is  not  much  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  others,  and  is  about  throo  or  four  miles  wide. 

South  of  tlic  Cuesta  de  Chncalnico  the  level  country  begins 
to  occupy  a much  larger  pi>rtion  of  the  surface.  The  plain 
of  Santiago. beginning  at  tho  footofthu  range,  extends  south 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Mavpi).  Towsrds  tho  north  it  is 
from  six  to  eight  miles  wide,  but  farther  south  it  grows 
wider,  and  on  the  oauk  of  the  May^ii,  from  east  to  weat>  it 
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is  alwut  twenty  miles.  Its  soil  Is  stony  and  dry,  and  it  can 
not  be  culiivate^l  where  it  is  not  irrigated.  Cultivation 
accordingly  exists  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers, 
and  of  the  canal,  by  which  the  water  of  the  MaypCk  has  been 
brought  upon  it.  Miers  thought  that  not  one-tonth  of  the 
plain  was  under  cultivation,  but  in  this  respect  there  has 
doubtless  been  some  improvetueni  of  lato  years.  Tlie  coun- 
try between  the  plain  and  the  Andes  it  filled  by  mountains 
of  various  heights,  with  steep  declivities,  and  nearly  without 
vegetation : tho  valleys  intersecting  them  are  narrow,  and 
covered  with  an  immense  number  of  greater  or  smollcr 
stones,  which  have  fallen  down  from  the  adjacent  inoun* 
tains.  Tlte  country  between  the  plain  of  Santiago  and 
the  Pacific  is  traversed  by  some  ranges  of  hills,  which 
rise  to  no  great  height  above  the  adjacent,  plains,  and  are 
sQuihem  offsets  from  the  Cuesta  of  Chacabuco.  The  plains 
between  them  arc  pretty  level,  and  of  moderate  extent ; the 
soil  is  dry  and  stony,  without  water  and  trees. 

The  Rio  MaypO  has  its  sources  in  the  Andes,  between  the 
Peak  of  Tupungato  and  that  of  Cauquones,  and  one-third 
of  its  course  lies  between  tiM  high  offsets  of  the  Andes  in 
narrow  valloys.  Towards  the  plain  of  Santiago  its  valley 
widens.  When  the  river  has  entered  the  plain,  the  canal  of 
Maypu  conducts  a portion  of  its  waters  to  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  while  the  river,  continuing  its  western  course,  tra- 
verses its  southern  portion.  After  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
de  Colina,  which  traverses  the  plain  of  Santiago,  but  has 
water  only  in  the  rainy  season,  the  Maypi)  enters  tho  valley 
ofMelipilli,  from  four  to  six  miles  wide,  which  contains  largo 
tracts  of  well-cultivated  land.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Mavpi^  is  about  160  miles. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Maypil  has  a different  cha- 
racter. Towanls  ilie  Andes  it  is  covered  with  the  higlj 
lateral  branches  of  that  range,  which  enclose  narrow  ami 
elevated  valleys.  But  about  two-lhinls  of  (ho  country  rii-e 
in  gentle  undulations,  and  contain  comparatively  few  steep 
and  high  hills.  Here  also  the  rains  are  by  no  means  abun- 
dant, nor  do  they  last  for  any  length  of  time:  ngricullure 
therefore  cannot  l>e  carried  on  witliout  irrigation,  ond  tlm 
tracts  of  ground  under  cultivation  are  not  extensive.  To 
thia  want  of  moisture  the  naked  face  of  the  country  must 
be  attributed.  No  trees  of  large  size  aro  found  in  Chile 
north  of  tho  Rio  Cachapoal,  but  their  number  increases 
farther  south,  (ill  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Mnule  the  forests 
of  high  timber  trees  become  very  extensive.  The  Rio  Man  te 
rises  in  tho  Andes  at  the  foot  of  tho  Peak  of  Dcscabezado. 
near  36’,  and  runs  first  nearly  due  west.  When  it  has  ar- 
rived at  the  more  level  country  it  turns  north-wc&t,  nn<l  lluw- 
ing  in  a diagonal  line,  falls  into  the  sea  about  34^  40'.  It  is 
the  most  northern  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  Chile.  At  high 
tides  \*eseels,  not  drawing  more  than  six  feet  water,  may 
enter  its  mouth,  and  proceed  some  small  distance  u]>  it. 
Flat  river-barges  may  ascend  at  any  season  for  twenty  miles 
and  upward.s.  These  favourable  circumstanee.s,  united  to 
the  fertility  of  the  country  on  iU  banks,  and  the  extensive 
forests  of  timber  trees,  will  probably  soon  render  this  river  of 
considenible  importance.  The  country  lictwccn  tho  Riu 
Maule  and  the  Rio  Biobio  is  still  better  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture : but  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  it  has  been 
nearly  deserted,  on  account  of  the  fri^ucnt  incursions  of 
the  neighbouring  Indian  tribes.  This  tract  contains  much 
more  level  ground  than  any  other  portion  of  Chile.  Tho 
Andes  here  terminate  by  a steep  descent,  and  without  off- 
sets;  and  at  their  foot  begins,  in  the  northern  districts,  nn 
undulating  country,  intersected  with  small  plains.  In  the 
southern  districts  tho  level  country  begins  immcdint^^at 
the  foot  of  tho  rsngo.and  extends  to  a considerable  df^jllco 
from  it  The  Tmvesia  (heath)  of  Yurabel,  a plain  sixty 
miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide,  between  the  towns  of  Yum- 
bet  and  Tucapol,  ts  covered  with  sand  and  small  pieces  of 
volcanic  matter;  it  is  witliout  trees,  water,  and  vegetation, 
except  at  a few  sp(^.  Poeppig  thinks  it  probable  that  it 
was  once  covered  with  water,  and  formed  a hike.  A chain 
of  low  hills  divides  it  on  the  south  from  the  plain  of  the 
Isla  do  Laxa,  which  is  ncaily  as  large,  and  contains  only  a 
few  low  hills.  This  plain,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  is  of 
great  fertility.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  sea 
is  coveretl  with  high  but  gently-sloping  hills,  which  are 
partly  clothed  with  wood,  and  partly  bare  and  sterile.  Along 
llie  rivers,  esp^ially  the  Biobio,  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 

The  Rio  niobio  rises  in  the  Andes  near  36°.  and  runs 
in  a W.N.W.  course  to  the  Pacific,  which  it  enters  N.  of 
37’  N.  lat.,  after  a course  of  about  190  niiks.  In  Hs  upper 
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course  it  u deep  and  rapid.  It  bcromos  navigable  for  canoes 
and  mils  at  Wasciinionlo,  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  which 
Captain  B.  Hall  found  two  miles  wide,  ihouplt  loo  shallov 
fur  large  vessels.  This  river  may  be  ctmsidcrcd  as  tliu 
southern  boundary-line  of  Cliile.  To  the  S.  of  it,  the  re* 
public  possesses  only  the  fortress  of  Valdivia,  and  a few 
Kiualler  forlressoa  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  river.  Tlicse 
fortiflcAtions,  which  wore  erected  by  the  Spaniards  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  Araucaiiians,  having  fallen  into 
decay  during  the  war  of  independiMice,  the  Indians  were 
en.-ibled  to  overrun  the  southern  districts  of  Chile,  and  to 
lay  them  waste  Of  late  years  the  republican  government 
has  rebuilt  them,  and  is  now  enabled  to  defend  these 
countries  against  the  Indians. 

Though  the  countrv  S.  of  the  Biobio  is  included  in  the 
territories  of  the  republic,  it  it,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
small  tracts,  entirely  in  possession  of  the  independent  tribes, 
called  Araucanos.  This  country,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is 
nearly  covered  with  high  trees,  which  fretiuently  form  im- 
penetrable forests.  The  surface  seems  to  uo  nearly  a level 
Up  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  with  the  exception  of  a range 
of  bills  running  N.  and  S.,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  as  may 
DC  inferred  from  the  great  number  of  warriors  that  the 
Indians  can  send  into  the  held.  The  Uio  Callacalla  (also 
namnl  Rio  de  Valdivia)  is  by  far  the  deepest  of  the  rivers 
of  Cliile : sixty-gun  ships  can  enter  its  mouth  without  groat 
danger ; but  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  is  navigable.  Some  . 
of  the  smaller  rivers  aro  also  said  not  to  have  a bar  at  | 
their  entrance,  and  to  form  pretty  safe  harbours  for  vessels 
of  middling  sisc. 

Tho  clmialc  of  the  central  portion  of  Chile,  of  which  alone 
wc  have  more  particular  information,  may  be  compared  in 
some  degree  with  that  of  Italy.  Tlic  greatest  heat  occurs 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  at  which  time  tho 
thermometer  on  the  coast  frecfucntly  rises  to  86"  during  the 
day,  and  70®  to  76'“  during  the  night.  The  hottest  part  of 
the  day  is  before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  olwiit  which 
time  wind  rises  in  the  S.,  which  often  blows  with  great 
violence.  In  tho  interior,  even  in  the  elevated  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  the  ihcmioinotcr  frequently  rises  to  90*  and  90® 
in  the  shade;  and  us  the  southern  wind  is  not  strong  here, 
the  days  are  sultry,  but  at  sun-set  a (kdightful  breexo  sets 
in,  which  cools  the  air.  The  raonlUs  of  March  and  April 
are  much  more  Wmpvrato,  e-ipecially  in  the  interior,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Utter  months  the  rains  generally  set  in. 
Rains  fall  only  between  May  and  August,  and  then  tlic 
Andes  arc  covered  with  snow,  which  generally  lies  for  four 
or  five  months  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range.  Snow  and 
also  some  ire  occur  in  tho  elovated  valleys,  but  it  soon  melts, 
and  tho  atmosphere  is  only  chilly  while  the  rain  U falling. 
Snow  never  occurs  along  the  sea.  The  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  northern  districts  is  commonly  fourteen,  and 
seldom  more  than  twenty  throughout  the  year.  This  rain, 
which  is  very  heavy,  seldom  falls  fur  more  than  three  days 
continuously.  In  the  southern  districts,  where  the  number 
of  rainy  days  is  much  grentor.  being  on  an  average  forty, 
tho  rain  sometimes  continues  ten  days  witliout  intermission. 
After  the  rainy  season,  in  September  the  spring  l>ogins, 
which  is  frequently  more  chilly  than  the  winter  itself,  and 
ice  is  sometimes  oiiscrve<l  even  on  tho  coast  Whenever  an 
eusterly  wind  brings  down  tho  cold  air  from  the  snow- 
cove.  ed  Andes,  tho  thermometer  sinks  in  a short  lime  15* 
or  18^,  but  soon  rises  again.  Summer  begins  towards  the 
common  coment  of  November,  and  then  the  sky,  which, 
during  the  spring,  is  covered  with  clouds,  is  entirely  free 
from  them.  The  heal  gradually  increases,  and  in  tho 
nortliern  districts  vegetation  begins  to  die  away  in  Decem- 
ber, but  in  tlic  southern  districts  tho  country  is  always 
lothed  with  verdure,  as  tho  plants  arc  occasionally  re- 
^cshed  by  rain,  aud  the  dews  aro  frequent  and  heavy. 
The  mean  temperature  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua 
,u  July  and  August  U 70*.  ami  at  Taleahuana.  near 
».,ourcj>cion,  one  or  two  degree#  less. 

Code  is  subject  to  strong  ix-riodical  gales.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season  (May  and  Juno)  the  north 
and  ntirih-weslern  winds  prevail,  and  fruquonlly  blow  with 
great  violence.  As  all  the  hurbour!>  of  this  noa&t  aro  open  to 
that  quarter,  vessels  abandon  lluMU,  and  wuatlior  tho  storm 
in  the  open  sea.  During  eight  or  nine  nioiitlu  tho  wind 
blows  from  tho  S..  and  froquoiitly  with  great  furco,  especially 
in  autumn  (from  February  to  ApnlJ.  At  tho  same  timo  a 
current  runs  along  tho  coabt  to  the  N.,  both  wUrh  ciroum- 
sUnccs  favour  navigation  northward,  but  the  rutusn  to  tho 


is  rendered  very  tedious  and  difRcult.  Easterly  winds  aro 
rare,  except  in  September,  when,  as  already  observed,  they 
suddenly  lower  the  Ihermumetor,  ami  in  February  and 
March.  In  the  latter  season  they  blow  only  in  the  valleys 
of  tlic  Andes,  and  raise  the  thermometer  from  77’  to  B(* 
even  in  valleys  which  aro  upwards  of  5U00  feet  above  the 
sea.  They  blow  with  such  a force,  that  they  throw  down 
the  strongest  trees. 

Probably  no  country  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than 
Chile;  they  occur,  however,  much  more  frerpienlly  along 
the  coast  than  in  tho  interior.  In  the  northern  districls 
slight  shuck)>  aro  fudt  almost  every  day,  and  occaskmally 
several  times  in  a day.  Sometimes  they  destroy  the  towns 
and  lay  waste  a great  extent  of  country.  In  1819  tho  town 
of  Copiap4>  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  in  1823  the 
damage  done  in  Valparaiso  and  the  country  about  it  was 
not  much  less.  In  tiie  last  earthquake  the  rucks  inclosing 
the  harbour  of  Quintero,  which  is  somo  miles  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  tho  Rio  .\concagua,  were  raised  four  or  five  feet 
above  their  fonucr  level. 

The  climate  of  Chile  varies  much  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts ; but  it  is  everv  where  so  healthy,  that  it  U difficult  to 
determine  what  kiml  of  diseases  are  prevalent. 

Imertropirul  plants  do  not  succeed;  for  though  the  beat 
in  the  northern  district  is  great,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  plants  which  require  a 
long  time  for  coming  to  maturity.  The  sugar-caiio  was 
tried  somo  years  ago.  but  it  has  been  abandoned.  Agri- 
culture is  limited  to  tUu  productions  of  Europe.  Indian 
corn  is  grown  every  where,  but  not  to  a groat  amount. 
Wheat  is  the  staple;  it  is  raised  all  over  the  country,  and 
giics  in  many  places  very  abundant  crops,  esporially  8.  of  tho 
Rio  Maulo.  whence  considerable  quautilios  of  (lour  are  ex- 
ported to  the  harbour#  ahing  tho  wo»tcrn  roastof  8.  America, 
whero  it  enters  into  competition  with  tlie  flour  brought  from 
the  United  Slates.  Large  ((uanlitioi  ate  from  time  to  time 
shipped  to  CiNik's  Laud  or  New  South  WaU^.  Uarloy  is 

firown  in  the  southern  provinces  to  some  extent,  but  very 
ittle  N.  of  tho  Rio  Mautu  ; oats  only  on  a few  estates,  and 
rye  is  not  known,  l.oguniinous  vegetables  am  grown  abun- 
dantly, cs{)c<-ially  diilVicnl  kinds  of  beans,  and  supply  an 
ariiclo  of  exp.)riaiion.  Hemp  is  r.iised  in  tlie country  N.oftbo 
Rio  Maypu,  aud  grows  to  an  oxtiaunlinary  height.  Sinco  it 
has  boon  asr-ertnim-d  that  tho  hump  of  Chile  is  superior 
even  to  the  Kiisniaii,  the  state  favours  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture by  granting  to  its  cultivators  many  iidvantagos. 
Hemp  U grown  in  no  other  country  on  the  W.  coo»t  of 
S.  America. 

Vegetables  are  not  niiich  cuUivatctl,  except  in  the  coun- 
tries about  tho  capital  and  the  most  frequented  parts. 
Potatoes  however  aro  grown  in  great  abundance  in  the 
northern  districts.  Capsicum  is  raised  in  the  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  an<l  forms  a considerable  orticle  in  the  iuU-nial 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  quinoa  (Clumopodium 
quinoa)  is  peculiar  to  Cliilc,  which,  in  the  souiheni  pro- 
vinces. is  raised  in  abitmlance,  and  somewhat  resembles 
millet ; a pIo.i»aiit  beverage  is  made  of  it.  Melons  and 
water-melons,  as  null  as  pumpkins,  suoeved  very  wxdl  in  tho 
northern  proviiices,  where  tiiey  arc  rai.sed  in  great  quantities, 
and  otuin  a surprising  size. 

Figs,  grapes,  poiiiegranutos,  orany:es,  and  peaches  succeed 
best  in  tin;  most  northern  districts,  whence  they  arc  exported 
to  the  other  ports  of  the  11110.  AVine  is  made  at  different 
places,  but  not  yet  with  any  great  success.  The  best  la 
made  near  Conce|N'ion.  The  ulivc-troe  succeeds  as  wail  as 
in  Spain,  and  iU  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  the 
oil  is  bad  fur  want  of  a proper  method  of  preparing  it.  Ex- 
tensive  forests  of  wild  apple  and  pear  troes  occur  along  th<» 
foot  of  Uic  Andes  in  the  suutlicrn  provinces.  The  fruits  are 
hardly  eatable,  but  cider  is  uude  of  thorn.  The  forests, 
which  cover  so  considerable  a portion  of  the  southern  pro» 
Vinces,  contain  many  fino  tiinbar-trecs.  which  form  one  of 
the  mure  important  articles  of  export.  In  the  Amies 
S.  of  the  volcano  of  Antuoo,  many  valleys  aro  covered  with 
forests  of  tho  Araucaria,  whoso  fruits  contain  a great 
number  of  nuts  twice  as  large  as  an  almond,  which  are  very 
palatable,  and  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  Indian 
tribe  of  the  Pehuunclies.  (I’oeppig.) 

Cattle  are  very  abundant  north  of  the  Rio  Mtule,  the  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains  and  high  bills  affording  copious 
pasture  for  four  or  five  months,  and  some  low  tracts  which 
are  sown  with  hu'crne,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Kingle 
proprietors  sometimes  posses#  from  10,000  to  20,000  bead  of 
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Life  stock. Jerked  beef,  tallow,  and  hides,  are  lar^ 
articlee  of  export.  Cheeee  is  made  on  the  banka  of  the  Rio 
Maule  and  sent  to  Peru  ; and  butter  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  tho  largOT  towns.  Horses  have  greatly  decreased  in 
number  during  the  last  twenty  years.  They  are  of  a mid- 
dling size  and  strong  ; of  late  years  horses  and  mules  have 
been  exported  to  C^k's  Land  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Bheep  are  not  numerous,  and  their  wool  is  bad.  Goats  are 
kept  by  the  lower  classes,  but  are  not  numerous.  Swine 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  archipelago  ofChiloc.  whence 
hams  are  exported ; on  the  continent  they  are  less  nu> 
Tnero<is  Pork  is  salted  in  the  harbours  as  provisions  for 
tho  vessels.  The  Island  of  Mocha,  between  Concepcion 
and  Valdivia,  is  overrun  with  wild  horses  and  pigs,  both  of 
which  are  us^  as  fresh  stock  by  the  whaling  and  sealing 
ships  in  the  Pacific. 

Gold  dust  is  found  in  the  sand  of  nearly  all  the  rivers 
which  come  down  from  the  Andes,  as  in  the  Rio  de  Acon- 
cagua. Rio  Maule,  and  Biobio.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
many  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  these  streams 
were  employed  in  washing  the  gold  sand,  but  it  is  now  only 
done  in  a few  places.  Soine  gold  mines  occur  in  the  north- 
ern districts,  where  they  are  worked,  but  the  produce  is 
inconsiderable.  Others  are  said  to  exist  in  tho  southern 
provinces,  but  none  are  worked.  Silver  is  still  more  abun- 
dant, but  the  average  is  only  from  9 to  10  marcs  (one  marc 
= 8 ounces)  in  the  oai^o,  or  5000  lbs.  of  ore.  In  1832  how- 
ever very  rich  silver  mines  were  discovered  about  sixty  miles 
south  of  tho  town  of  Copiap^,  where  the  ore  w^s  found  so 
rich  as  frequently  to  contain  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  Their  working  has  commenced  with  great  activity, 
and  all  the  other  mines  are  nearly  abandon^.  Poeppig 
thinks  that  the  produce  of  all  the  silver  mines,  even  in- 
cluding the  rich  one  discovered  in  that  year,  did  not  exceed 
120,000  or  130,000  marcs.  Tho  copper  mines  are  very  nu- 
merous in  the  northern  districts,  especially  about  lllapel, 
Coquimbo,  Copiapb,  and  Suasco ; copper  is  also  found 
farther  south  in  the  Andes,  but  is  not  worked.  The  copper 
of  Copiapb  is  most  valued.  Miers  estimated  the  quantity 
of  copper  exported  in  1824  at  40,000  ewt;  in  1829  it  rose 
to  60,000  ; the  mean  may  be  50,000.  A small  portion 
comes  to  Europe,  but  by  far  ibo  larger  part  goes  to  India 
and  the  UnitM  States.  Ores  of  lead,  tin,  and  iron,  are  said 
to  exist,  but  they  arc  not  worked. 

Tho  coal  formation  extends  under  a considerable  part  of 
the  southern  provinces.  The  coal  is  at  present  bod,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  improve  in  (quality  as  the  mines  are 
sunk  deeper.  Salt  docs  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity.  A 
good  deal  is  collected  in  the  lakes  of  Bucalemu,  south  of 
thu  mouth  of  tho  Rio  MaypCi,  in  which  the  salt  water  of  the 
sea  is  subjected  to  evaporation.  A great  quantity  of  salt  is 
imported  from  Peru  and  Patagonia.  Tbe  latter  is  collected 
by  the  Indiana  partly  from  lakes,  and  partW  from  the  sides 
of  mountains  on  (ho  castom  sides  of  the  Andes  between  36^ 
and  40^  south  latitude. 

The  population  of  Chile,  north  of  tbe  Rio  Biobio,  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  descendants  of  Europeans.  If  there  has 
been  any  mixture  with  the  copper-coloured  race,  it  must 
have  been  very  small.  There  are  no  Indians  north  of  the 
Biobio,  except  in  tho  valleys  of  tlis  Andes  south  of  34^ 
8.  laU  Negroes  are  few  in  number.  The  population 
is  differently  stated  by  travellers.  Miers  thought  that  it 
did  not  exc(^  560,000,  but  the  partial  census  of  some  pro- 
vinces shows  that  he  hss  much  underrated  it.  Many  who 
have  seen  tbe  country  are  of  opinion  that  1,200,000  can 
hardly  be  too  much.  Tho  most  recent  estimates  carry  it 
ev*en  to  1,400,000.  Tbe  Indians  who  inhabit  the  country 
ixiuth  of  the  Biobio  are  known  by  (he  name  of  Araucaniana, 

• nd  have  obtained  some  celebrity  by  the  high  degree  of 
civilization  attributed  to  them  by  Molina  [Araucanians], 
•f  which,  however,  modem  travellers  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  traces.  They  appear  to  consist  of  several 
tribes,  who  speak  different  dialects  of  tbe  same  language, 
and  are  divided  by  tbe  Chilenos  into  Indtof  eoritnot, 
or  Indians  inhabiting  tho  coast,  and  into  Afo/ucAcx.  who 
inhabit  the  extensive  wooded  plains  stretching  along  tbe 
foot  of  the  Andes.  It  is  tbe  latter  Indians  who  have  resisted 
ad  attempts  to  conquer  them,  and  have  at  last  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  settlements  established  south  of  the  Biobio. 
These  nations  derive  their  principal  subsihtence  from  agri- 
culture, cultivating  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  some 
other  articles.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  between  34®  and  ^ 
37®  S.  lot,  arc  the  Pehuonckes,  whoaocm  raUMr  ^o  be  ad-  j 


dieted  te  a w&ndering  life.  All  tbeic  tnbee  atilt  enjoy  con. 
plete  independence,  and  frequently  ravage  tbe  soutnem  dis- 
tricts between  tbe  Biobio  and  Maule  in  their  incursions. 

Tbe  country  north  of  tbe  Biobio  is  politically  divided  into 
six  provinces,  to  which  are  added  the  province  of  Valdivia, 
comprehending  the  European  settlements  south  of  that 
river,  and  the  province  of  Chiloe,  which  consists  of  (he  arclii* 
polago  of  that  name. 

I.  The  province  of  Coquimbo  comprehends  tbe  most 
northern  sterile  portion  of  tbe  republic ; and  nas  the  Rio 
Chuapa  for  its  boundary  on  the  south.  It  exports  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  and  dried  fruits.  Its  mines,  which  are  the  richo«t 
in  Chile,  are  worked  chicAy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tno 
small  towns  of  Coquimbo,  Copiap6,  Huasco,  and  lllapel. 
The  capital  is  Ciudad  de  Serena,  a small  town  with  atout 
4000  inhabitants,  situated  somewhat  more  than  six  miles 
from  the  bay  of  Coquimbo. 

II.  The  province  of  Aconcagua  contains  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Aconcagua,  and  the  countries  north  of  it  to  tbe  Rio 
Chuapa.  It  exports  cattle  and  wheat,  and  has  some  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  copper.  The  capital,  8.  Felipe,  or  Villa 
Vieja  de  Aconcagua,  contains  above  10,000  souls.  In  the 
valley  there  are  also  Quillota,  with  8000  inhabitants,  and  S. 
Rosa,  or  Villa  Nueva  de  Aconcagua,  of  nearly  equal  size. 
Near  Petorca  there  are  rich  mines  of  silver. 

III.  The  province  of  Santiago  comprehends  tbe  plains 
along  the  foot  of  the  Andes  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Rio 
Maypd.  and  the  billy  and  in  some  places  mountainous 
country  between  the  plains  and  the  Pacific.  It  coutains 
few  mines,  and  their  p^uce  is  small.  Its  wealth  consists 
in  wheat  and  cattle.  It  contains  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
Santiago,  and  the  most  frequented  harbour,  Valparaiso. 
Rancagua,  towards  iu  southern  boundary,  is  a place  of 
some  imjwrtance. 

IV.  The  province  of  Colehairaa  extends  between  (ho 
riven  Cachapoal  and  Maule,  ana  comprehends  a country 
partly  level  and  partly  hilly.  It  is  of  great  fertility, 
and  produces  corn  in  abundance;  cattle  are  also  very 
numeroua  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  precious 
metals.  In  this  prorince  the  immense  forests  begin  which 
cover  so  considerable  a portion  of  tbe  south  ; farther  north 
there  arc  no  forests.  Tho  capital,  San  Fernando,  apparently 
one  of  tbe  roost  considerable  towns  of  the  republic,  is  situated 
in  a very  fertile  country.  Taica  is  also  a place  of  some  note. 

V.  The  province  of  Maule  extends  from  tho  Rio  Maule 
to  the  Rio  Itata,  and  to  its  upper  branch  the  Rio  Ruble. 
It  produces  com.  wine,  and  tobacco,  and  is  partly  covered 
with  lofty  forest  Crees.  It  is  probably  the  most  fertile  part 
of  Chile,  and  consists  mostly  of  an  undulating  country  and 
some  small  plains.  Copper  abounds  in  some  places ; but 
cattle  constitutes  tbe  pnncipal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  chief  town  is  Villa  de  Cauquenes,  a small  place  situ- 
ated in  a well-cultivated  plain. 

VI.  The  province  of  Concepcion  lies  between  the  rivera 
Itata  and  Biobk>,  and  comprehends  tbe  sandy  plain  of 
Yambel  and  the  fertile  plain  of  Isla  <)e  Laxa,  with  tiie  hilly 
country  extending  between  the  plains  and  tbe  sea.  It  is 
less  fertile  than  Maule,  a great  part  of  its  surface  being 
occupied  by  the  Travetia  de  Yambel  and  the  sandy  hills 
between  it  and  tbe  sea ; but  the  remainder  is  very  fertile, 
especially  the  plain  of  Laxa.  Corn  and  timber  are  the 
principal  exports.  The  capital  is  Concepcion.  Chilian,  in 
tbe  interior,  was  formerly  a place  of  some  importance,  but 
has  been  much  reduced  of  late  years  by  repeated  invasions 
of  tbe  Indians. 

VII.  The  province  of  Valdivia  comprehends  the  ooun« 
tries  between  the  Rio  Biobio  and  the  bay  of  Aneud ; but 
nearly  all  Ibis  tract  is  occupied  by  independent  Indian  tribes. 
Except  tho  towns  of  Valdivia  and  Osomo,  tbe  European 
settlements  are  limited  to  a small  number  of  fortifications 
along  the  banka  of  the  Biobio,  among  which  Naseimiento 
is  the  roost  important.  Timber  khd  a little  com  are  ex- 
ported. The  capita]  is  Valdivia.  Osomo,  a small  town 
lies  in  40^  20'  8.  lat. 

VIII.  The  province  of  Chiloe.  [Chilob.] 

Chile  is  probably  the  only  American  state  formerly  aub- 
ject  to  Spain  whose  commerce  has  increased  since  the  se- 
paration from  the  mother  country.  The  importations  in 
1832  amounted,  according  to  a rough  estimate  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Valparaiso,  to  about  1,000.000/..  and  the  expor- 
tation, including  the  transit  commerce,  did  not  fall  much 
short  of  1,500,000A  In  Poeppig's  * Travels’  the  following 
table  is  given : 
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IVrii ; Alira.  I>bi, 
liK-o,  Lim:4.  Lam 
I’aiu 


iTubacc.'  »u|.\r,  eotloi,  riec,  bal 
lion,  mU,  ipiriU. 


Keua  .luAyvtntl. 

Onual  ABM>ri«4: 
R>*alri(>,  S.  SalT*-j 
dur,  (iuatt^maLa. 

MiniirA:  Arapnleo.^. 
ItUit,  Uuavma^ 

M.iuila. 

ilhiiui:  ('.lalon. 

EaM  Ibdirt:  Ca]-| 

PUU:  Buano.1 

A>rt*«.  j 

Br.kiil:  Sjnlo«,  Rloi 
Janeiro. 

Umtnl  Matai;  Halti- 
mor».  Nfw  York. 
Salon,  UortoQ. 

Sp^ln:  Cadli  nmlj 

• •ihraltar  (Uy  bau- 
ItmI 

Fr*»r>*;  Uuurdraus, 
llavrf— raioly  Mar 
icillra  or  N'aii'i*!. 


IlnU.  toW  iMthar,  cacao.  bdUua. 

loditro,  cl|ar*i»alcbc«.  dyeiaxj 
•cud,  cu^lneal,  (affrua.  bal' ' 
lami,  bide*,  mipiri  erffcv, 
prarlii. 

BuUiob  ; MfOAtlmct  auifar. 

ISuttar.  hall  of  isi1m  Iravc*,  (o> 

I ilijp). 

IStIk  ffouili : tiankarna : b*a, 

tiifar,  and  lotm*  amall  article«.| 
coarae  cotton  good*. 

Riiroficma  s°od«;  prodnco  uf| 
Ur>iul,  xuar,  tnal«. 

I'uarw  coltun  linen,  called  te 
rayo*. 

Totiarm,  aprrtnaceli  candle*,  oil; 
Enro|«an  ami  IihUhb  ntodt; 
aiurar  fb>m  llaianua  anil  Bra 
til.  lie. 

Wine,  oil,  ((iiu-kaiUer.paper.anil 
tome  silk  k<xhU. 


r'ine,  brandy,  silk  (Dorl*:  linen*, 
rlutli,  bariiaitrvsi  p"rcr.  per 
fume*  : book*  ; calMeatlter, 

tvat-lr  other. 

Knjlaial : LWcrpool Cotton  and  wuoiW  Roods;  iron, 

B»1  l,ouiloa  j linfilu  ares,  and  iron  utensils  ; 

I cnxkery.fcc 

Germany:  lUmUu'J Lines*. eluth.sUt*; iron  ntensiU: 
Hcenien.  j silk  and  o.lkrii  Kuudt.  spirit*. 

nel;<luiB  : Antwerp,  '(‘loth,  aiul  r.ngiish,  •'•emna,  ami 
I Firnch  maBiifuciurrd  guo>l*.  | 


Buropono  and  Indian 
gomls;  fiuil*. 

Bur<T|H'an  and  Indian 
RiK^s;  wheat, flour, 
wine,  rauini;  tul* 
low.  Jerked  beef, 
almmds.  walnnt*. 
tinber. 

The  sane. 

Buro],«an  and  IndUn 
goods;  wine,  *pi> 
nta,  Bntir,  fiulti. 

Tb«  snsie. 

BulUnn, 

('opper  and  buUkiB. 

Copper. 

Wheat,  barley,  beaikt, 
tie. 

Wbeat,  frnlla,  bullios. 

Hides,  copper,  sesJ- 
aklnt,  bnlliioa. 


Nodlrect  eiportnlloB. 

Bullion,  hide*,  and 
sumeiime*  copper. 

RuIUnn,  bid**,  and 

llulliotu 

ltiilll.m.hhW*. 


Somewhat  more  tluin  one  third  of  the  whole  commerce 
itaid  to  be  in  the  ImmU  of  the  En<;lish,  a(>  <ut  one  third  W* 
loiik's  to  the  North  Americans  and  French,  and  lire  re- 
maindcr  to  the  other  European  and  American  i.  uiuUii.  | 
[Valparaiso.] 

The  revenues  of  the  republic,  from  1825  to  1830,  amounted 
to  I.73M00  Spani.sh  dollars:  in  1831  only  to  1,509.000.  | 
and  in  1832  to  1,834, 0.13.  In  1832  they  were  cstimate<l  at  | 
1,685.000  ; .but  up  to  the  year  1832  the  expensed  exceeded 
the  revenue,  ami  the  interest  on  the  Eii^li^ih  loan  of 
l.OOO.Ooo/.  has  not  been  paid.  The  army  condnied  in 
1832  of  3200  men.  besides,  the  militia,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  20,000.  The  navy,  which  furmerty  cuniiistcd  of 
1‘2  vessels,  was  reduced  in  IS32  to  two  small  tcsscIs. 

When  Francisco  Pizarro  had  overthrown  the  empire  of 
the  Incas  in  Peru,  he  sent  .\lmagro  to  subjugate  Chile. 
Willi  great  loss  of  men,  Almagto,  passing  over  the  Andes 
and  through  the  desert  of  Atacama,  entered  the  northern 
provinces  without  resistance,  these  distrieU  having  pre- 
viously been  dependent  on  the  Peruvian  empire.  But  far- 
ther south  he  met  the  more  warlike  tribes,  and  made  no 
fyreat  progress,  llis  successor,  Valdivia,  advancetl  to  the 
Hiobio,  and  founded  the  town  of  Santiago  in  1541.  For 
ni.'jro  than  200  years  the  Spaniards  tried  to  establish  their 
authority  in  the  south,  but  without  permanent  success ; end 
in  1 771  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  country,  with  the 
exreplion  of  Valdivia,  Osomo.  and  a few  small  fortresses  on 
tlio  banks  of  the  Biobio, 

The  llrst  disturbances  tending  to  a separation  from  the 
Spanish  dominion  occurred  in  1810,  and  went  on  increasing 
till  the  Cbilenos  were  defeated  in  1814  at  Rancagua,  by  the 
Spanish  general  Osorio.  In  1617  San  Martin  enlcit^  Chile 
with  an  army  from  La  Pbita,  and  lil>erated  the  country  by 
tho  bnitlos  of  Chacabuco  (I2lb  February,  1817)  and  Muypii 
(Sth  April,  1818).  The  new  govemment  has  n republican 
form ; the  provinces,  however,  do  not  constitute  separate 
states,  but  have  a central  legislature  and  executive.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a supreme  director.  The 
congress  is  composed  of  a senate,  consisting  of  twenty  mem- 
bers at  the  utmost,  and  of  a house  of  representatives,  to 
which  a deputy  is  sent  for  every  l.^.OOO  souls.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution,  the  conflict  of  the  political 
parties  has  been  nearly  continuous,  and  the  country  has 
not  yet  derived  from  this  change  those  advantages  which 
were  anticipated.  (Molina ; Miers  ; Meyon  ; Peise  um  die 
erde  in  1830 — 32 ; Poeppig,  Reise  in  ChUe,  Peru,  und  auf 
dem  Amaxonenstnm*  in  1827—32.) 
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I CHl'LI  AD  (from  x<^c)  is  (or  rather  was)  used  to  mean 
I a thousand  consecutive  numbers.  Thus  from  1 to  1000 
forms  the  first  chiliad,  from  1001  to  2000  the  secend,  and  so 
on. 

CHILINA,  a genus  of  testaceous  mollusks,  separated  by 
Mr.  Gray  from  Auncuia,  and  including  Auricuia  Dorn- 
briana  of  Lamarck,  and  Auricula  Jtuvtaiilie  of  Lesson, 
j I»cality,  South  America,  in  fresh-water  streams,  with  most 
j of  tho  habits  of  the  Limnea. 

CHILLIES.  [Capsicum.] 

I CHILLINGWORTH,  WILLIAM,  was  the  ion  of  Wil- 
liam Chillingwo'rth,  mayor  of  Oxford,  where  bo  was  bom  in 
October,  1(102.  In  1616  be  was  a scholar,  and  in  1628  a fel- 
low, of  Trinity  College  in  that  University.  Some  curious  me- 
I inoirs  of  bim  are  preserved  by  Anth.  W'ood  Oxon. 

c.  20),  who  says  * ho  would  often  walk  in  the  college  grove, 
and  dispute  with  any  scholar  he  met,  purposely  to  facilitate 
and  make  tho  way  of  tcranglmg  common  with  him,  which 
was  a fashion  used  in  those  days,  especially  among  the  dis- 
puting theologisls,  or  those  who  set  themselves  opart  pur- 
posely for  divinity.'  The  comparative  merits  of  the  English 
and  Romish  churches  were  at  that  time  a subject  of  tealous 
and  incessant  disputation  among  the  university  studuniK  ; 
and  several  learned  Jesuits  succeeded  in  making  distiu- 
guisbed  proselytes  among  the  Protestant  clergy  and  nobility. 
CbiUingworth,  being  an  able  disputant,  was  singled  out  by 
the  famous  Jesuit  Fisher,  alias  Johannes  Perseus  (Biblioth. 
Soc.  Jeeu),  by  whom  be  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  fur 
an  infallible  living  * Rule  of  Faith.'  On  this  be  at  once 
adopted  the  Catholic  system,  wrote  out  his  reasons  for  ab- 
juring Protestantism,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  in  Uioir  college 
at  Duuay. 

After  the  lapse  ofa  few  months,  the  argumcnls  addressetl 
to  him  by  his  godfather,  )>r.  I.Jiud,  then  bishop  of  London, 
inducc<l  him  to  abandon  Catholicism,  and  lie  returned  to 
Oxfonl  in  1631,  where  ho  passed  about  four  years*  in  rccun- 
sidi-'ring  the  Protestant  tenets.  The  great  «‘ork  of  Daille 
on  the  Fathers,  which  then  first  appeared,  is  said  to  haiu, 
finally  detcruiine<l  him. 

In  1635  he  published  his  ' Religjpn  of  Prutestants,  a safe 
way  to  Salvation.'  It  excited  great  attention,  and  passed 
thiough  two  editions  in  less  than  five  months.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  which  occaKioned  this  work,  and 
for  a list  of  tho  publications  connected  with  the  controversy, 
hec  Kippis’s  J?/og.flrrV.,vol.  iii-,  p.  5U.  The  principle  of  Chil- 
liiigworth  is.  thut  the  volume  of  Divine  Scripture;),  ascertained 
to  Ik  such  by  the  ordiniiry  nilcs  of  historical  mid  critical  inves- 
tigation, is  to  Ik  constdeml  the  sole  authority  of  Christians, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  His  boldne'S 
in  asserting  tho  principle  of  private  judgment  was  opposed  as 
much  by  the  Puritans  as  by  the  Catlmlics  ; and  wtiile  tho 
Jesuit  Rnott,  alias  Matthias  Wilson  (Biblioth.  Patrum  Sor. 
Jesu,  p.  185),  contended  that  he  'destroyed  tho  nature  of 
faith  by  resolving  it  into  reason,'  Dr.  Cheynell ' prayed  that 
Goil  would  give  him  new  light  to  deny  his  carnal  reason,  ancl 
submit  to  faith.'  These  were  two  of  the  roost  determined  of 
Chillingworth's  antagonists.  Cheynell  was  one  of  tho  as- 
sembly of  divines  who,  in  1646,  was  sent  to  convert  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxfonl.  (See  Midtummer  3/oon,  or  Lunacy  Ram- 
pant, being  a Character  qfMaeter  Cheynell,  1 648.)  CUillirig- 
worth  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  reason  his  conscience  into 
an  approval  of  the  39  Articles,  refused  to  accept  any  prefer- 
roent  in  the  church.  His  long  letter  on  the  subject  to  Dr. 
Sheldon  (alterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  a most  in- 
teresting document,  is  given  in  hit  Life,  by  I^s  Maiacaux, 
p.  86,  and  in  Kippis's  Biog.  Brit.  Nothing  can  be  stronger 
than  the  expressions  of  refusal  to  subscribe  with  mental  re«cr- 
valion.  ‘ If  1 subscribe.' says  Chillingwortb.  * I subscribe 
my  own  damnation — if  I will  not  juggle  with  my  conscience 
and  play  with  God  Almighty  1 must  forbear — to  say  the 
4th  Commandment  appertains  to  Christians  is  lolse — the 
damning  senteiicei  in  Athanasius's  creed  are  most  false, 
and  in  a high  degree  presumptuous — I am  firmly  and  im- 
movably resolved  that  if  I can  have  no  preferment  with- 
out subscription.  1 neither  can  nor  will  have  any.'  How- 
ever, in  a ver>‘  short  time  he  was  completely  penuaded  by 
(he  arguments  of  Drs.  Sheldon  and  Laud,  that  Mace  and 
union  are  the  real  object  of  subscription,  not  belief  or  assent 
— a doctrine  held  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  many  other 
eminent  divines.  Accordingly  he  accepted  the  chancellor- 
ship  of  Salisbury  with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth,  North- 
amptonshire, annexed ; and  in  the  subscription-book  of  Salis- 
burj'  cathedral  are  recorded  the  words,  ' Bgo  Qulielffltu 
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Chilhngworth.  omnibus  hisce  arlieulis,  et  singulis  in  iiiulem 
contontis  volens.  et  ex  atmno.  subsrribo;  et  conscnsuni 
meum  ii^eiu  prelieo,  Jul.  20tli.  1638.'  Cbillingworth,  in 
16-10,  Wat  deputed  b}’  tiie  chapter  of  Salisbury  a%  their  proc- 
tor to  the  Convocation  in  Lomlon.  He  was  attached  very 
sealously  to  the  n\val  paity,  and  WMto  a treatise  (unpub- 
lished) on  ‘ The  Unlawlulness  of  resisting  the  lawful  Prince, 
although  most  impious,  tyraimical,  and  idolatrous.'  Being 
present  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 
August,  1643.  he  acted  as  engineer,  and  devised  the  con- 
struction of  engines,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  testiulinet 
cum  p/uteit,  to  assault  the  rebels  and  take  tlio  city  by  storm. 
Having  accompanied  the  king's  forces  under  I^rd  Hopton 
to  Arundel  castle,  he  was  there  with  his  comrades  taken 

firisoner  by  the  parliament  array  under  Sir  William  Wal- 
er  : and  falling  ill  he  was  thence  cnnveye<l  to  the  Bishop's 
palace  at  Chichester,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Jun. 
164-1.  In  his  epitaph  (Gent.  3f(^.,v<il.  Ixiv..  p.  6*37).  on  the 
mural  monument  in  that  cathedral,  he  is  styled  ' Propugna- 
tor  invictissimus  Ecricsis  .\nglicantc  ' A singular  st'ene 
occurred  at  his  funeral.  Dr.  Cheynell,  then  rector  of  Pel- 
worth.  appeared  at  the  grave,  with  the  work  of  Chilling- 
worlli  (Helig.  of  Pro/es/.>  in  his  hand.  an<l  after  an  admo- 
nitory oration  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  its  rationalism, 
he  flung  it  into  the  grave,excUiming. ' ^t  thee  gone,  thou 
cursed  book,  which  hast  seduced  so  many  precious  tumU 
—get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth  to  earth,  dust 
to  dust,  go  rot  with  thy  author  !'  He  afterwards  published 
* ChilUngworthi  Novissima.  or  the  Sicknesse,  Heresy,  Death 
and  Burial  of  Wm.  C..  with  a prophane  catechism  collected 
out  of  his  works,  by  F.  Cheynell,  Fell.  Mert.  Ckill.  Ox.,’lC44 
and  1 725.  In  this  singular  production  the  object  of  the  nu- 
thor'sonmity  is  jeered  at  as*  this  man  of  reason  whose  head  was 
as  full  of  scruples  as  it  was  of  engines.’  But  the  character  and 
abilities  of  Chilhngworth  have  been  greatly  and  justly  ex- 
tolled by  many  of  our  roost  dislinguisheil  writers.  ‘ The  in- 
comparable ChiUingworlh.’  says  Dr.  Tillotson.  * is  the  glory 
of  his  age  and  nation.'  ‘ If  you  would  have  your  son  to  reason 
well,’  says  Locke  (o;i  Kdurat.),  ‘let  him  read  Chilling- 
woith  again  (on  Stiuiy'), ' For  attaining  right  reasoning  1 
propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillingwortli : for  this  pur- 
pose he  deserves  to  be  read  over  and  over  again.'  .\nth. 
Wool  says  that,  ‘ having  spent  all  his  yonlli  in  disputation, 
he  wa.H  u most  subtle  and  quick  disputant,  and  would  often 
put  the  king's  professor  to  a pu.sh.'  Hobl>es  observes  that 
* he  was  like  a lusty  flghting  teilow  driving  his  enemies  be- 
fore him,  and  often  giving  his  own  party  smart  luwk  blows.' 
* Those,'  says  Mosheira,  * who  desire  to  know  the  doctritu’s 
of  the  Church  of  England,  must  read  espociallv  Chil- 
lingworth'i  admirable  book.  The  Religion  of  Protestants.' 
Gibbon  observes  that  Chilhngworth  roost  abl^’  main- 
tains the  principle  that  the  protestani’s  sole  judge  is 
the  Bible,  and  its  sole  interpreter,  private  judgment. 
Dr.  Reid  considers  him  ‘ the  best  reasoner  and  must  acute 
logician  of  his  age;'  but  Anlh.  Wood’s  opinion  is  not  out- 
done by  any,  for  he  declares  that  ‘ ChiUingworlh  had  such 
extraonliiiary  clear  reason  that  if  the  great  Turk  or  the 
Devil  could  bo  converted,  he  was  able  to  do  it.'  * His  great 
excellency  consisted.’  says  Dr.  Barlow,  * in  his  acquired  logic, 
the  syllogibras  of  Aristotle  ami  Crakeiilhorp  having  been  a 
principal  part  of  his  studies.'  The  result  ot  this  pruQciency 
in  ‘ wrangling  is  stated  bv  his  intimate  friend  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, who  says  (Hitt,  iiebelt.)  that  ‘ Chiltingworth  had 
contracted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of  doubling,  that 
at  last  ho  was  confident  of  nothing.'  This  fact  is  auiluced 
by  Dugald  Stewart  (Philot.  vol.  ii.,  p.  279)  as  an  instanre 
of  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  scholastic  logic.  It  is  said  by 
Clarendon  that  ‘ Chillingwurth  was  a man  of  little  sta- 
ture,' and  that  it  was  ' an  age  in  which  many  groat  and 
wonderful  men  were  of  th‘  t size.'  Tlie  10th  ami  bust  ed.  of 
The  Relig.  of  Protest,  is  that  in  Pil.,  1742,  with  sermons, 
&c.  and  a life  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Bucli.  An  edition  of 
Chillingworth's  whole  works  has  licen  rccouily  publi»hc<l  in 
1 roh.Svo.  For  evidet.re  that  ChiUingworlh  was  not  a Trinita- 
rian, loe  Whitaker  s ‘ Origin  of  Aiiunism,’ p.  482, -192.  A 
complete  list  of  hU  miscellaneous  contruvcrsial  works  is  given 
in  Kippis’s  Biog.Brit.,  vol.  in.,  p.  515.  and  in  the  Life  tf 
ChiUinfnoffrth^oy  Des  Maizeaux,  8vo.,  1725. 

CHILOE,  an  island  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  between  41®  48' and  43®  .59'  S.  lat.,  and  73^  2U'  and 
74’'  .10'  W,  long,  it  is  the  roost  northevn  of  that  series  of 
larger  and  smeillor  islands  which  skirt  the  western  ctiast  of 
South  Araeriet  from  Cape  Horn  northwards.  It  is  divided 


from  the  continent  by  a wide  strait,  called  the  Gulf  of  Ancud, 
and  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  much  narrower  strait 
of  Chacao.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about  120  miles, 
and  from  oast  to  west  sixty,  where  widest ; but  its  eastern 
coast  being  deeply  indented,  the  average  width  probably 
does  not  e.xceod  forty  miles.  This  gives  an  area  of  4809 
square  miles.  It  is  therefore  nearly  900  square  miles 
hirger  than  Corsica,  about  1000  square  miles  less  than 
Yurkshirc,  or  about  double  the  area  of  Devonshire.  The 
whole  island  is  one  mass  of  roek,  which  in  no  part  rises 
to  a great  height,  and  is  covered  w'ith  earth  and  clothed  with 
wood,  chiefly  consisting  of  a species  of  bastard  cedar,  very 
durable,  anil  affording  excellent  timber,  which  is  exported 
in  great  quantities  to  Chile  and  Peru.  In  the  island  ilscti 
it  is  used  f»r  building  vessels.  The  northern  and  eastern 
coasts,  which  oru  much  indented,  have  many  excellent  har- 
bours, among  which  tho  best  are  Chacao,  S.  CarUis,  Dul- 
cahue,  and  Castro,  in  all  of  w’hich  vessels  of  any  size  may 
anchor  with  the  greatest  safety.  On  tho  west  coast  is  tlm 
I..agoon  of  Cucau,  which  is  upwards  of  twenty  mile.s  in 
length,  and  connectoil  with  the  sea.  Tliough  frost  mid 
snow  are  hardly  known,  tho  climate  of  the  island  is  chitlr. 
Tho  air  is  so  damp  that  fogs  occur  almost  daily  during  the 
rainy  sca>on,  which  lasts  ton  moniliK;  yet  the  climate  is 
healthy.  The  domestic  animals  are  cattle,  hordes.  hUeep, 
and  swine.  Some  hides  are  exported,  and  also  nearly  8unu 
hams  annually,  of  excellent  quality.  These  with  al>out 
260.090  planks  constitute  all  the  article.s  that  are  sent  out 
Sometimes  grain  is  exported.  The  soil  being  of  excellent 
quality  pnMluces  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  great 

Quantities  of  potatoes.  A go>id  de&lofbuttcr  is  made, but  it 
oes  not  yet  form  an  article  of  commerce.  Fish,  as  well  as 
oysters  and  other  shell-il»h,  are  very  abundant,  and  in  some 
parts  are  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  interior  of  tho  country  is  not  known,  the  inhabilnnls 
living  all  along  tho  sea-shorc,  or  only  at  u Utile  di»tanco 
from  It  Tho  northern  am!  eastern  coasts  are  settled  by  Ku- 
ropcans,  but  at  the  southern  extremity  only  Indians  in  small 
numbers  are  found.  The  people  are  in  appcaratici^  more  like 
northern  Europeans  than  Spaniards,  being  athletic  and  n>- 
bust,  and  having  a fair  complexion  and  light  flaxen  Imir 
The  principal  towns  are  S.  Carlos,  on  the  strait  of  Charao, 
a small  town  with  about  2U90  inhabitants,  and  Ca.-.tro, 
which  is  somewhat  larger.  The  Gulf  of  Ancud  contains  a 
great  number  of  smaller  islands,  of  which  about  thirty-two 
are  inhabited.  The  most  remarkable  are  Qiiincbau,  Iwcmuy, 
Calbucu,  and  Llaiclia.  On  I.x:muy  very  good  ponchoN  are 
made  from  the  wool  of  the  country. 

AH  these  islands  form  together  the  Chiloe  archipelago. 
They  eun^tltute  the  mo>t  southern  of  the  provinces  of  Chile. 
This  province  includes  also  the  small  fortress  of  Maullin. 
which  is  8ituate<l  on  the  mainland  near  the  western  entrance 
of  the  strait  of  Chacao,  and  is  the  most  southern  European 
seUleroenl  in  America. 

The  province  of  Chiloe  contained  in  1832  a population  of 
43,382,  and  31  schools,  in  which  1271  boys  received  instruc- 
tion. It  si-nds  three  repreiicntativcs  and  two  senators  la 
the  congrcp.s.  (Poeppig’s  Traveis  in  Chili.  Peru,  in 
German.) 

CHII.O'GNATIIA,  according  to  I.,atreil]o,  a family  of 
insects  of  the  order  of  ^^yri0J)O(^^t.  Technical  characters  : — 
Btaly  generally  cylindrical,  and  consisting  of  numerous 
crustuccous  rings  or  segments  : tho  head  is  furnished  with 
two  short  seven-jointed  antenna.*,  and  two  mandibles  ; the 
homy  substance  of  the  mandibles  docs  not  continue  unin- 
tcrruntcdly  iVom  the  base  to  the  apex,  but  is  divided  in  the 
middle,  so  that  the  upper  part  is,  as  it  were,  hinginl  to  the 
lower  by  a lough  memhrano  ; they  are  covered  above  bj' 
the  fore  part  of  tho  head,  which  forms  a kind  of  upper 
hp,  und  beneath  by  an  under  lip ; this  last  part  is  divided 
externally  into  four  portions  by  three  sutures ; the  two  cen- 
tral portions  are  narrower  than  the  outer  ones,  and  spring 
from  a plate  of  a semicircular  shape  ; the  apex  of  the  under- 
lip  is  furnished  withscveral  large  tulrercles.  The  firstseg- 
tnent  of  the  body,  or  that  next  the  head,  is  cnnstidcrahly 
larger  than  the  following  segments.  The  legs  are  short, 
very  numerous,  and  terminate  by  a simple  hook  ; the  an- 
terior segments  of  the  body  arc,  some  of  them,  unprovided 
with  legs,  and  others  have  n single  pair  each  ; the  remain- 
ing segments  (with  the  exception  of  the  two  or  three  last), 
commencing  from  the  fourth,  fllllt,  or  sixth  from  the  head, 
are  each  furnished  w ith  two  pairs  of  legs. 

The  sexual  organs  of  I he  male  are  situatetl  teluiul  (he 
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SRTcnth  ]»ir  of  legt,  and  tboM’of'the  female  behind  the  se- 
cond pair. 

The  respiratory  orifices  are  situated  on  the  sternal  part  of 
each  sci;mcnt  of  the  body  ; they  communicate  internally  with 
a double  scries  of  pneumatic  sac^  which  extend  the  whole 
Icn^h  of  the  bo<ly,  and  from  which  the  tracheal  branches 
spring,  and  spread  over  the  other  organs;  these  sacs  are  not 
connected  with  each  other,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  a prin- 
cipal trachea. 

\ series  of  pores  on  each  side  of  the  body  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  stigmata,  but  their  orifices  give  vent  to  an  acid 
liquid  sccrctum  which  has  a very  disagreeable  odour,  and 
probably  serves  as  a means  of  defence. 

The  cliiljgnathm  crawl  slowly  and  appear  to  glide  over 
the  ground  : and  when  touched  they  will  roll  themselves  up 
spirally.  They  feed  upon  decaying  animul  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  cmtHtitute  the  genus  lulus  of  Idnnmus. 
[IrLUs.] 

CfULOMANAS.  [pHviozoARtA.] 

CHILO'FOD.A.  according-tu  Latrcillo,  a family  of  insects 
of  the  onler  d/yrj>i7)Ofia,  This  family  is  synonymous  witli 
the  onler  Syngnutlia.  l.a>ach,  and  the  genus  Scolopendra  of 
i.innoDus.  The  cluiraclers  are — antennee  thick  at  the  base, 
and  gradually  growing  slemler  towards  the  apex.  oompoKed 
of  fourteen  or  nv*rc  joints  ; the  mouth  consists  of  two  man- 
dibles. which  are  furnisited  with  a palpiform  process,  and 
pnjvidcd  at  the  a)>ex  with  ntimeruus  little  dcnticulations ; 
covering  these  is  un  upper  lip  und  an  uniier  lip ; the  latter 
is  comf’osed  of  four  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  two  outer 
parts  arc  the  largest,  und  transversely  jointed  : above  this 
part  (viewing  the  head  fnira  beneath)  an»  two  palpi,  w'hich 
re>emble  legs  in  being  terminated  by  a pointed  claw:  cover- 
ing this  underlip,  there  is  a second  lip,  an  organ  furnished 
with  two  lateral  processes,  each  of  wliich  is  terminated  by  a 
lurim  bent  claw,  which  is  said  to  be  perf<iraled  beneath  by  a 
hole  through  which  a p'lisonmis  liquid  is  ejected. 

The  body  is  depressed,  composed  of  numerous  segments, 
which  are  eovereil  above  and  iMuiealh  with  plutcs  of  a horny 
sub^tunco,  ami  each  segment  is  generally  J'urnished  with  a 
pair  of  legs:  the  last  pair  are  thrown  back.  The  sexual 
organs  are  placed  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  bo<ly. 
The  organs  of  respiration  consist  wholly  or  partly  of  tubular 
tmehem.  The  stigmata  arc  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
bo«lv. 

l^cso  insects  arc  carnivorous,  and  crawl  about  by  night. 
Most  of  them  are  very  active  In  their  movements,  and  some 
emit  a plmsphoric  light.  They  conceal  themselves  under 
s('mc-«nnd  fallen  trees,  and  are  all  found  in  rotten  wutxl.  In 
hot  climates  some  of  the  species  grow  to  an  immense  sixe  ; 
(esjiecially  those  of  the  genus  Scolopendra,  as  ii  U now  re-  j 
stricled),  and.  owing  to  their  venomous  bite,  arc  much  ! 
drtvulc'l  hy  the  inhabitant.^  of  tho»e  jiarts. 

Tiie  animals  commonly  know  n hy  the  name  of  centipedes 
belong  to  this  f.iinilv.  fScoLopENOKA.l 

CIIILTERN  IIONDUEDS.  A jwnion  of  the  high  land 
of  Uuckiiighumshirc  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chiltcrn  ' 
hills.  • Formerly  these  hills  abounded  in  limber,  espt^cially 
Wecli.  and  ufTmlcd  shelter  to  numerous  banditti.  To  put 
these  down,  and  to  protcvl  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
liouring  parts  from  their  depredations,  an  officer  w’as  up- 
n-iinted  under  the  crown,  caUed  the  steward  of  the  Chiltcrn 
Hundreds;*  (Geography  i\f  Grt'ai  BriUvin^  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  uf  Useful  Knowledge.)  Tiic  duties  have 
long  since  ceased,  but  lh(>  nominal  office  is  retained  to  serve 
a particular  purpose.  A memlMT  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, not  in  any  respect  disqualifietl,  cannot  resign  his  seat. 
A mcmlier  therefore  who  wishes  to  resign,  accomplishes 
his  object  by  accepting  the  stewardship  of  the  Cliiltern 
Hundreds,  which  being  held  to  be  a place  of  honour  and 
profit  under  the  crown  vacates  the  seat.  ThU  nominal  place 
IS  in  the  gi(\  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchetiuer. 

CHIM.H'RA,  a genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes  allied  to 
the  sturgeon  and  shark  sections.  [Stukionidx.] 

. CHIMA'FHILA  CORYMBO^SA  (Pursh),  the  Pyrola 
uml’rtllala  of  Linmous,  corymbose  Wintergreen,  a small  1 
evergreen  wmidy  plaut.  common  in  the  pino-forest.s  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  also  found  in  Asia,  and  in  North  America, 
to  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  which  iis  virtues  have  been 
long  known.  Tlie  leaves  possess  diuretic  projicrties  joined 
to  a tonic  power,  and  they  impart  strength  and  comfort  to 
the  stomach  while  they  increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  j 
Applied  externally,  they  cause  redness  and  vesication  of 
the  skin.  Chemical  analysts  shows  them  to  consist  of 


' tannin,  min,  and  an  acrid  extractive.  The  taate  ii  at  firat 
I .sweet,  afterwards  bitter.  Their  tonic  and  dinretic  properties 
I render  them  valuable  remedial  agents  in  dropsiea,  especially 
: Hurh  as  follow  acute  diseases.  They  have  also  been  given 
advantageously  in  intermittent,  and  even  typhns,  fever. 
Dr.  Chapman  ascnlies  a diaphoretic  power  to  them.  Id- 
fu-iion.  decoction,  and  extract  are  the  fbrmi  in  which  they 
have  been  given:  decoction  is  preferable,  of  which  some 
ounces  mav  be  given  repeatedly  during  the  day.  (See 
Trtmt.  of  y1»(iira-Ch\ruTg.  Society,  vol.  v.) 

UHIMAY.  [Haimault.] 

CHIMBORA'ZO,  a mountain  roaaa.  forming  one  of  the 
higher  summits  uf  the  Andes.  It  is  situated  between  1^ 
und  2°  8.  lat . end  between  79°  and  80°  W.  long.,  in  the 
republic  of  Ecuador,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
toA'iis  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil.  It  is  on  the  western  of  the 
two  parallel  ranges,  which  here  constitute  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  whole  chain.  Its  summit,  as  determined  by 
Humbohlt,  rises  nearly  21,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  snow-line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator 
being  about  15,750  feet,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
5850  feet,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  height  elevated 
aiMveit.  Since  the  visit  of  the  French  mathematicians  to  Peru 
to  measure  a depree  of  the  meridian.  Chimborazo  has  been 
considcretl  the  highest  summit  in  America,  and  generally 
on  the  globe.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  it 
was  ascertained  that  some  of  the  summits  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  rose  to  a greater  height:  and  within  the  last, 
ten  years  it  has  been  proved  that  the  highest  portion  of 
the  Andes  docs  not  lie  near  the  equator,  but  between  14** 
and  I T S.  lat.,  where  at  least  four  summits  rise  higher  than 
Chimborazo;  the  highest  of  them,  the  Nevadodi  Sorato,  rises 
to  25,250  feet,  or  nearly  4000  feet  higher  than  Chimborazo. 
(Humboldt;  Pentlnnd,  in  Xondon  ^ognxpkicoi  Joumiitt 

TOl.  V.) 

CHIMES,  a set  of  bells  tuned  to  the  modern  musical 
scale,  and  struck  by  hammers  acted  on  by  a pinned  cylinder 
or  barrel,  which  revolves  by  means  of  clock-work.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  music,  the  tune,  produced  by 
rocrhanical  means  from  the  bolls  in  a steeple,  tower,  or 
common  clock. 

Chimes  differ  from  Carillons  (as  the  last  word  is  com- 
monly understood!  in  England),  inasmuch  as  the  bells  of  the 
former  arc  acted  on  by  clock-work,  those  of  the  latter  by 
keys  struck  by  the  hand.  Rut  the  French  apply  the  term 
carillon  lo  the  tune  plaied,  and,  generally,  to  the  series  of 
bells,  whelhcr  aoimilcd  Ly  machinery  or  by  hand;  though 
(he  most  accurate  writers  distinguish  the  latter  kind  as  lo 
carittou  li  r/mver.  The  carillons  Wtmier  comprise  three 
octaves  of  bells,  sounded  by  means  of  keys,  similar  to  Iho 
pedals  uf  an  organ,  which  the  performer  strikes  forcibly  with 
hands  clenched  and  sideways,  the  little  fingers  being  guarded 
by  a thick  covering  of  leather.  These  keyed-carlDons  are 
found  in  many  towns  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  At 
Ghent  they  are  remarkable;  but  the  best  specimen  is  at 
Amsterdam,  where  the  carilloneur  (M.  Pothoff,  formerly  an 
organist  in  that  city)  used  to  display  an  extraordinary  cum- 
niiind  of  the  instrument,  on  which  be  executed  pieces  in 
three  parts — the  base  by  raeons  of  pedals — with  a rapidity 
rarely  exceeded  by  judictou.s  performers  on  the  organ. 

CHIMNEY.  rRoi’SK.] 

CHIMNEY-SWKKPKR,  a person  whose  trade  it  is  to 
cleanse  foul  chimneys  from  sooL  The  actual  sweepers  are 
boys,  formerly  of  very  lender  age,  who  arc  taught  to  climb 
the  (lues,  and  who,  irom  the  cruelties  often  practised  upon 
them  by  their  masters,  have,  for  the  last  half  century,  be- 
come objects  of  particular  care  with  the  legislature.  The 
first  and  chief  act  by  which  regulations  concerning  them 
were  enforco<i  was  the  28th  Geo.  III.,  c.  48.  It  lias  been 
since  followed  by  Act  4 & 5 Will.  IV.,  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  Chimney-sweepers  and  their  A^rentices,  and  for 
the  safer  Construction  of  Chimneys  and  iHues.  passed  25th 
July,  1834.  From  that  date  no  child  who  is  under  ten 
vears  uf  ago  can  be  apprenticevl  to  a rhimnev-sweeper. 
The  law  is  so  tender  with  regard  lo  these  generally  friend- 
less children,  that  it  has  appointed  a particular  fi>rm  of 
indenture  for  them.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century',  a mimlier  of  public-spirited  individuals  joined  in 
offering  considerable  premiums  to  any  one  who  would  invent 
a methiHl  of  cleansing  chimneys  by  mechanical  means,  so 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  climbing-boys.  Various 
inventions  were  in  consequence  produced,  of  which  the  most 
suctTSsful  was  that  by  Mr.  George  Smart  The  principal 
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Mrtt  of  tne  machine  are  a brush,  tome  hollow  tubes  which 
fasten  into  e;u:h  other  by  means  of  brass  sockets,  and  a 
curt]  fur  connecting  the  whule  together.  The  unskilful  use 
of  the  machine,  however,  and  the  antiquated  and  peculiar 
construction  of  a great  many  of  the  chimneys  of  the  metro* 
polls,  have  prevented  the  universal  adoption  of  what  had 
receii'ed  the  significant  appellation  of  ‘ the  lost  chimney- 
sweeper.' Till  the  passing  of  the  last  Act,  the  little  chim- 
ney-swoeper  used  to  announce  his  vocation  as  be  traversed 
the  streets  of  London  hv  erving  ’ Sweep.' 

CIIIMONA'NTHUS,  a j apanese  genus  of  Calycantha- 
ceoiis  plants,  whose  species  or  varieties  are  called  in  the 
gardens  Japan  allspice.  'Hiey  are  deciduous  plants,  with 
opposite  pale-green,  sharp-pointed,  rather  rough  leaves,  of 
an  ovato-lanccolate  figure.  About  the  end  of  November 
these  fall  from  the  busbe.sand  arc  succeeded  by  the  Itowers, 
which  ap|)6ar  at  Christmas-time  upon  the  naked  branches. 
They  consist  of  an  inferior  calyx,  formed  of  a considerable 
number  of  roundish  scalc-Iike  sepals,  the  outermost  of  which 
are  palo  brown,  the  innermost  semi-transparent,  with  some 
tinge  of  yellow.  The  petals  are  yellowish  ovate  leaves, 
staind  with  choeoUtu  reil  veins,  and  surrounding  a bmuli 
number  of  stamens.  The  fruit  is  a bright  brown  leathery 
calyx-tube,  enclosing  three  or  four  oblong  bright-brown 
polished  nuts.  There  is  probably  no  plant  more  deliciously 
fragrant  than  this,  the  orange  and  violet  not  e.xoeptcd ; 
the  plant  is  quite  hardy  if  protected  a little  by  a wall  or  by 
palings.  Three  varieties  arc  known  in  the  gardens;  the 
common  kind  with  small  p:ilc*yellow  flowers ; the  gramli- 
/foruj  with  large  bright-yellow  flowers;  and  another  with 
flowers  resembling  tbuse  of  the  first,  except  in  being  very 
much  smaller.  Tlie  Inst  is  not  worth  cultivating  ; botli  the 
former  should  be  found  in  every  garden,  however  small ; 
nothing  can  bo  mure  elegant  as  room  ornaments  than 
handsful  of  their  round  flowers  placed  on  little  porcelain 
travs. 

Chimpanzee,  th«  name  by  which  one  of  those 
forms  which  op{>roach  nearest  to  man  U most  generally 
known.  The  term  has  been  applied  to  the  Simia  Saiyrut 
of  Linnseus,  the  oriental  orung,  but  zmdogists  are  now 
agreed  in  its  proj>er  application  to  the  Black  or  African 
Orang  or  Pygmy.  {Troglodytes  niger  of  Geoftroy,  Simia 
Troglodytes  of  Blumenbach.)  Linntcus  placed  the  form 
under  the  genus  Homo,  with  thos|>ccific  name  Troglodytes, 
next  to  Homo  SafAens,  orranging,  as  wo  have  seen  above, 
the  Asiatic  orang  under  the  Simi<c;  but  he  seems  to  have 
confounded  the  two  species  of  orangs,  which  differ  very  con- 
siderably; for  he  rerers  to  the  figure  given  by  Bontius 
wliich  was  intended  for  the  Asiatic,  and  yet  he  gives,  quoting 
Pliny,  thol  borders  of  Ethiopia  as  its  nabitat,  as  well  as 
Java,  Amboyna,  Teniate,  and  Mount  Ophir  in  Malacca. 
That  the  Cliimpanzec,  though  much  of  its  organization 
1>cars  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of  man,  is  separated 
fVom  him  by  a wide  intenal,  the  accurate  investigatioms  of 
modem  anatomists  sufficiently  prove.  Tyson,  Camper, 
Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  Lnwtence,  and  Owen,  have  set  toat 
question  at  rest,  though  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  slruggled  hard 
to  retain  man  and  the  orangs  as  members  of  the  Same  zoo- 
logical family.  Before  we  refer  to  the  arguments  of  the 
la.st*naraed  zoologist,  it  will  be  n#*cessary  to  apprize  the 
reader  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ditferunce  of  organization 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  foot,  the  heel-bone  {os  colds') 
of  man  does  not  project  backwards  so  fur  in  pro|»ortinn  as 
that  of  the  Chimpanzee,  and  Laurence  notes  this  as  an  in- 
fullil'le  human  characteristic;  'ex  calce  hominem.’  Bory 
no  St.  Vincent,  and  those  who  support  the  th«>ry  of  gradual 
development  of  animal  form,  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
|H)sition  of  the  great  toe,  upon  which  its  conversion  into  an 
opposable  organ,  or  thumb,  and  the  consequent  Iransinulu- 
tiou  of  the  foot  into  a hand,  principally  depen<ls,  is  a chu- 
actor  subject  to  modification ; and,  after  a somewhat  sweep- 
ing assumption,  that  it  is  the  only  difference  of  organization 
between  the  orangs  and  man,  points  the  whole  strength  of 
his  argument  against  its  value  as  a zoological  character^ 
and,  by  a rather  retrograde  process  of  reasoning,  endeavours 
to  support  his  views  by  giving  an  inslance  where  nun, 
under  certain  circumstance^  obtains  a prehensile  power  of 
foot.  Calling  in  aid  the  Resiniers  of  tno  landcs  of  Aqui- 
taitic,  he  exhibits  them  as  having  acquired  a \>ower  of  op- 
posing the  groat  too  to  tho  others,  a faculty  sup|>oaed  to 
have  bc*.-i  arrived  at  by  their  scansorial  habits  in  obtain- 
ing tli*'  ^’ing,  by  gathering  the  resin  of  Pintis  maritima. 
•But,’  os  Oueu  ueU  obsenes,  ‘supposing  the  extent  of 


motion  of  the  great  too  to  be  sufficiently  increased  by  con- 
stant habits  of  climbing,  or  in  connexion  with  a congenital 
defect  oT  the  upper  extremities,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  os  colds,  or  the  other  bones  of  (he  foot,  have  lost  any  of 
those  proportions  which  so  unerringly  distinguish  man  ffoni 
the  a^.'  M.  Bory,  however,  in  fiis  zealous  cndt>avours  to 
lower  the  arrogance  which  makes  man  unwilling  to  frater- 
nize with  apes  and  munkej's,  is  carried  so  far  as  to  give  vent 
to  this  naTvo  question.  * En  eSel,  quatre  mains  ne  vau- 
draient  elles  pas  mieux  que  deux  coinmc  hit  mens  de  per- 
fectibiUte?’  ‘In  fact,  are  not  four  han<ls  of  more  valuo 
than  two  as  elements  of  perfeotibilitv?'  Now  let  us  look 
at  this  fallacy,  fur  a fallacy  it  is.  Tborc  might  be  a little, 
and  a vciy  little  alter  all,  in  the  quer)',  if  any  one  of  the 
four  han^  of  tho  Quadruma/ia,  or  all  of  them  put  together, 
approached  the  hand  of  man  as  an  instrument  of  action,— 
an  instrument  whereby,  though  bom  the  most  helpless  of 
anirfiuis  and  without  clothing  or  any  natural  protection,  he 
has  made  himself  master  of  all,  aud  compelled  the  appa- 
rently most  impracticable  natural  productions  to  minister 
not  only  to  his  wants,  but  to  his  most  luxurious  imagina- 
tions. r^>t  any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  aminul 
metdianics  look  at  the  hand  of  a chimpanzee,  and  compare 
it  with  his  own ; or  let  any  one  ohsene  the  chimpanzee 
using  his  apology  fur  a thumb,  and  then  cast  his  ey  es  on 
the  merest  hodman  at  his  work,  and  he  will  soon  sec 
where  the  advantage  lies.  And  this  is  not  all.  ' To  give 
duo  force  to  this  proposition,'  says  Owen  in  his  excellent 
paper  * On  the  Oncology  of  the  Chiropanzoe  and  Orang 
Utan,’  ' the  four  hamls  of  the  ape  ought  to  be  independent 
of  any  share  in  stationary  support  or  progression ; now,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  perfection  of  tho 
hands  of  man  results,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  free  use 
he  is  enabled  to  make  of  them  in  conseijuence  of  the  orga- 
nization of  tho  lower  members  as  exclusive  instruments  for 
sustaining  and  moving  the  body.  If  has,  however,  been 
suggested  that  the  hallux  (thumW  of  the  onmg  might  ac- 
quire increased  length  and  strength  during  the  eflforts  of 
successive  generiitions  to  maintain  the  erect  position ; but 
if  we  look  a little  further  into  tho  anatomy  of  the  orangs, 
a difficulty  presents  itself  unforeseen  by  Lamarck.  The 
muscle  caUen  flexor  longus  poUids  pedis  terminates,  in  tho 
human  subject,  in  a single  tendon,  and  its  force  is  concen- 
trated on  the  great  toe,  the  principal  point  of  resistance  in 
raising  the  body  upon  the  heel.  In  the  orang,  however,  the 
anal(^us  muscle  terminates  in  three  tendons,  whk-h  nro 
insertefl  separately  and  exclusively  in  the  three  middle  toes, 
obviously  to  enable  these  to  grasp  writh  greater  furco  t!)o 
boughs  of  trees,  &c.  It  is  surely  asking  too  much  to  re- 
quire us  to  believe  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  under  any 
circumstances,  these  three  tendons  should  become  consoli- 
dated into  one,  and  that  one  become  implanted  into  a toe, 
to  which  none  of  the  three  separate  tendons  were  before  at- 
tached. The  myology  of  the  orangs,  to  which  I may  herc- 
aflcr  cmrearour  to  direct  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received,  affords  many  arguments  equally  unanswerahlo 
against  the  possibility  of  their  transmutation  into  a higher 
race  of  beings.*  From  the  same  author  we  take  tho  fol- 
lowing summary  comparison  of  the  chimpanzee  and  orang 
utan  with  each  other,  and  with  man. 

Tho  chimpanzee  differs  osteologically  from  the  orun^'.*  ]. 
In  having  tno  cranium  flatter  an^  broader  in  pro^Kirtion  to 
the  face.  2.  In  having  the  supruciliary  ridges  more  de- 
veloped, and  in  the  absence  of  the  interparietal  and  sagittal 
crests.  3.  In  the  junction  of  the  temporal  with  the  fron*.;il 
bones.  4.  In  the  greater  proportional  breadth  of  the  inter- 
orbital  space,  b.  In  the  more  central  position  and  less 
oblique  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen.  6.  In  having  but 
one  anterior  condyloid  foramen  on  each  side,  while  tho 
orang  has  two.  7.  In  having  generally  hut  one  sulxirbital 
foramen  on  each  side,  while  the  orang  has  tlirec  or  more. 
8.  In  the  persistence  of  (ho  craiiinl  sutures.  9.  In  the 
earlier  oblitcratinn  of  the  maxillo-intennaxiUiiry  sutures. 
10.  In  tlio  smaller  proportional  size  of  the  incisive  mid  ca- 
nine teeth,  and  consequent  smaller  development  of  the 
jaws,  c.^pecidlly  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  11.  In  (lie 
smaller  projwrtional  size  of  the  cervical,  and  larger  nrop<(r- 
tional  size  of  the  lumbar  vertebrs.  12.  In  the  adoitioiuil 
dorsal  vertebra  corresponding  to  the  additional  pair  of  ribs 
13.  In  the  more  cumnletc  composition  of  the  sternum 
which  conaisbi  of  a single  and  not  dinihlo  scries  of  bont'N  «s 
in  the  orang.  14.  In  the  greater  sigmoid  cun.T  of  the  cla- 
vicle, which  in  the  orang  is  nearly  straight.  15.  Ir  the 
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|Ht»poTtional  breadth  of  the  «copu/a,  and  the  more  lateral 
aapoct  of  the  fi;leMoid  cavity.  16.  In  (ho  leu  proportional 
breadth  and  t^r^ter  lenfi^h  of  the  sacrum.  \7.  In  the  leas 
proportional  breadth  of  the  ilium,  and  greater  expansion  of 
the  urAtum.  18.  In  the  compomlivc  shitrtnossof  the  upper 
extremities,  more  especially  of  tho  fure-arm  and  bond.  19. 
Ill  the  nun-division  of  the  pisiform  bone  of  the  nrist.  20. 
In  tho  greater  proportional  length  of  tho  Jemur  and  tibia, 
and  the  less  proportiomd  lon;^h  of  the  foot.  21.  In  the 
presence  of  a Jigamentum  feres,  and  consequent  depression 
in  tho  head  of  the  femur.  22.  In  tho  greater  proportional 
size  of  llio  tartue  as  compurctl  with  the  }>hatangesai  the 
toes.  23.  In  having  constantly  two  phtilanges  in  the  hal- 
lux or  great  toe  with  a nnil,  while  the  unguoid  f^ahmx  and 
iiiiil  are  often  wanting  in  the  halltut  of  the  orung,  especially 
in  that  of  the  female. 

The  Chimpanzee  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  human 
structure  in  those  deviations  which  are  numbered  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9.  lU,  12,  1.1,  17,  18.  19,  20,  21,  22,  2.1. 

The  Orang  has  a nearer  resemblance  to  Man  • 1.  In 

the  junction  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  parietal  hones,  j 
2.  Ill  having  12  pairs  ot  riba.  3.  In  the  form  of  tho  sea-  \ 
puht,  especiallv  in  its  greater  breadtli.  j 

Mr.  CKven  well  obser>e.s  that  it  is  a result  of  the  pre- 
rifling  comparison,  that  the  Chimjmnzee  ought  to  rank ' 
above  the  Orang  in  a descending  scries,  and  not  below  it 
a.s  in  the  liegne  Animal  of  Cuvier.  Linnseus,  ns  wo  have 
seen,  gave  the  Chimpanzee  that  superiority  of  rank,  but 
erred  as  much  on  the  other  side  by  placing  it  under  the 
genus  Homo,  for  both  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang,  accord- , 
ing  to  Owen,  difibr  in  structure  from  the  human  subject. ' 
1.  In  the  diastenui,  or  interval  between  the  cnspidait  and 
incisors  in  tho  upper  jaw,  and  between  the  cusjndati  and 


biaispides  of  tho  lower  jaw.  2.  In  tho  greater  magnitude 
of  tho  intermaxillary  bones,  indicated  in  the  adult  by  the 
distance  of  the  foramina  inrisiva  from  tho  incisive  teeth, 
both  of  which  differences  result  from  the  greater  prop<w- 
tional  development  and  different  forms  of  the  ruspidati 
and  incisors.  These,  as  tho  author  observ'cs,  arc  differences 
of  generic  value.  3.  In  tho  more  backward  position  and 
oblique  plane  of  tho  occipital  foramen.  4.  In  the  smaller 
proportional  sizo  of  tho  occipital  condyles.  5.  In  the  larger 
proportional  sizo  of  tho  petrous  bones.  6.  In  tho  greater 
proportional  development  of  tho  jaws.  7.  In  the  natneM 
of  tlic  nasal  bone,  which  is  rarely  divided  in  tlic  mesial 
line,  while  in  Man  tho  nasal  bonus  arc  as  rarely  consolidated 
into  one.  8.  lii  the  presence  of  the  aiit-auditory  procem  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  the  absence  of  the  mastoid  and 
styloid  j>roccsscs.  9.  lu  the  absence  of  the  process  of  tho 
ethmoiiC  called  19.  In  the  shortness  and  com- 

parative weakness  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  column, 
which  is  nUo  comi>oscil  of  four  instead  of  five  vertebrtr. 
It.  In  the  narrowness  ami  pro]H>rtional  length  of  the  «a- 
rntm.  12.  In  the  fiatiu'ss  of  the  tlia,  and  the  larger 
de\elupmcnt  and  outward  curvature  of  the  rrcAia.  13.  In 
the  position  of  the  pelvis  in  rclution  to  the  spine.  U.  In 
the  larger  pnqortionnl  development  of  ihecnest.  IS.  In 
tho  greater  length  of  tlio  upper  extremities.  16.  In  the 
wider  interval  between  the  n/mt  and  rm/tus.  17.  In  the 
shortness  and  vreaknos  of  tho  thumb,  and  narrowness  of 
the  hand  in  relation  toilslenrth.  18.  In  the  shortness  of 
the  lower  extnnnities.  19.  In  the  greater  proportional 
lem^h  and  narrowness  of  the  foot.  20.  In  the  small  size 
of  the  oji  21.  In  the  shortness  and  opposable  con- 

dition of  the  hallux. 

‘ l*hcse  differences,*  adds  Mr.  Owen,  * result  from  original 
formation,  and  are  not  lialilc  to  be  weakened  in  any  material 
degroe,  cither  on  tho  one  hand  by  a degradation  of  the 
human  species  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  highest  culti- 
vation of  which  the  anthro|>oVd  apes  are  susceptible.' 


[SkeWtun  of  Oraaf  Utap,  fron  OwSP-^ 


In  following  out  this  ostcologicnl  comparison  it  becomes 
nooesHary,  f»r  the  a^Utanco  of  the  student,  to  give  a sketch 
of  the  cranial  development  in  man,  and  m tho  anthropoid 
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50  liiai  he  may  have  under  his  eye  the  comparative 
IWm  i»rench. 


IIAVll-(lfVcli|«<I  Ilumnn 


^SVu)!  uf  Cliinp.inri^.  from  Owrq.] 


The  following  summing-up  is  so  much  better  than  any^ 
thing  >»e  could  prenent  to  the  reader,  ilut  wc  give  it  in  Mr. 
Owen’s  w ordn. 

' O'rtain  mo<lincations  in  the  form  of  the  human  ;Wri> 
have  been  uhMirved  to  aceomnanv  the  different  forms  of  the 
cranium  which  characterize  the  aifferent  races  of  mankind  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  pelvic  of  the  Austra- 
lian or  Negro  w hicdi  tends  to  diminish  the  wide  hiatus  that 
separates  the  himanous  from  the  oimifrum<mnu<  type  of 
structure  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  skeleton.  Obser\a- 
tion  has  not  yet  shown  that  the  pelvic  of  tho  Orang,  in  a 
statu  of  captivity,  undergoes  any  change  approximating  it 
townnls  the  peculiar  form  which  the  same  part  presents  in 
the  human  subject.  The  idea  that  the  iliac  bones  would 
become  expanded  and  curved  forwards,  from  the  pressure 
of  tbo  sii|K'rincunibcnt  viscera,  consequent  on  linbitual 
attempts  at  j ro^r»*s5ion  on  the  lower  extremities,  is  merely 
speculative.  TIioh*  featun's  of  the  cranium  of  the  Orange 
which  stamp  the  character  of  tlio  irrational  brute  most 
strongly  upon  their  frame,  are.  however,  of  a kind,  fiiid  the 
result  of  a law  originally  iinpressod  U]>on  tho  speci.:s,  which 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  modided  under  any  circumstances, 
or  during  any  lapse  of  time;  for  what  external  intluenco 
n|K*mting  u|>on  and  around  the  animal  can  possibl}  modify 
in  its  offspring  the  funns  or  alter  the  size,  of  the  deeply- 
seated  gi*mis  of  the  juTmanent  teeth?  Tltew  exist  bcfbro 
the  animal  is  bom  ; and  let  him  improve  his  thinking  facul- 
ties as  ho  may,  they  must,  in  obc<lience  to  an  im^istiblo 
law,  pass  through  the  phases  of  their  development,  and  in- 
duce thf><e  remarkable  clmuges  in  tho  maxUlar}'  portion 
of  the  skull  which  give  to  the  adult  Orungs  a more  bestial 
ft'nn  and  expression  of  head  than  many  of  the  inferior 
xinnre  present.  It  is  true  that  in  the  human  subject  the 
rrunitim  varies  in  its  relative  pro]K>rtions  to  llie  face  in 
different  tribes,  according  to  the  degree  of  civiliration  and 
(Trcbral  dc\elopment  which  they  attain;  and  that  in  the 
more  debased  .litlnopian  varieties,  and  Papuans,  the  skull 
makes  sonic  a|iproximalion  to  the  quttdrumanout  propnr- 
I lions:  but  in  lliese  cases,  as  well  as  when  the  rranri/m  is 
I distorted  by  artiReial  means  or  by  contKnital  malformation, 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  a form  of  the  jaws,  and  by  a 
disposition  and  proportions  of  tho  teeth,  which  afford  un- 
f.idiivr  and  inipiissable  generic  distinctions  between  Man 
and  the  Ajte.  To  place  this  proposition  in  the  most  miex* 
cepiionable  light,  I have  selected  the  cranium  of  a Imnian 
idiot,  in  wh<  m nature  may  be  said  to  have  performed  for  us 
ihc  experiment  of  aiTesiing  the  development  of  the  brain 
almost  exactly  at  the  size  which  it  nllnins  in  the  Chinqiansre^ 
and  where  the  intellectual  faculties  were  scarcely  iiioro 
developed ; yet  no  anatomist  would  ht*>ilato  in  at  otu-o 
referring  thw  cranium  to  the  human  sjH*cie>.  A deluded 
comparison  with  the  crrm'wm  of  the  Chimpansee  or  Ornug 
shows  that  all  iho-e  characters  are  retained  in  the  idi«.t's 
skull  which  constitute  the  differential  lentures  of  the  humar. 
structure.  The  cranial  cavity  extends  downwards  Mow  the 
level  of  the  glenoid  articulaton.'  surfaces.  The  niLval  hours 
arc  two  in  number,  and  prominent.  Tlie  jaw*  ami  Iccth 
exhibit  tlic  htmanous  characters  as  slron'rly  as  in  the  most 
elevated  of  ilic  human  ni<x\  The  do  not  jrajiTt 

beyond  the  exmtiguous  teeth,  and  cons«iueiitly  then’  are  no 
interruptions  in  the  dental  series,  as  in  the  Orutge.  whero 
they  arc  required  to  lodge  the  disprnportionnlt  crowns  of 
tlie  canine  teeth.’ 

M.  GiHiffroy  St.  Hilaire  characterized  the  subgenus  T o- 
glodytes  from  immature  Chimpanzeec : and  os  Mr.  Owen’s 
ub.scrvations  were  made  U[:oti  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  in- 
dividual, ami  he  ha*  consequently  idtcred  the  zoological  clm- 
raclers  given  by  Geoffrov,  we  follow  Mr.  0^ven’8  dermitiou. 

Subgenus  Troglodytes. 

Dental  formuiu,  tnc  same  as  in  the  human  suojerl;  \iz., 

iiicLsors  canines  bicuspids  molars  ^ (N.B  Tho 

4 2*4  6 

teeth  approximate  in  tbeir  proportionate  size  much  more 
nearly  than  those  of  the  Oiwng  to  the  human  teeth:  but 
they  manifest  in  their  relative  position  the  absence  of  the 
character,  which,  with  one  anomalous  cxrepli(>ii--th:it  of 
the  fossil  genus  anoplotherium—\A  peculiar,  among  mani- 
iiiifons  to  man ; mz.,  unbroken  prt>ximity.) 

Muzzle,  long,  truncated  anteriorly;  strong  Mijiraciliaiy 
ridges,  behind  which  the  forehead  recedes  directly  back 
wards;  no  muial  ridges. 

facial  angle  ZiP,  excluding  the  supraciliary  ridges 
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Aurt(^es,  large. 

ThirU*en  pairsofn'/'# : bones  of  the  sternum  in  a singlu  row. 

Arm*  rottchinif  lielow  the  knee-joint. 

/'Vr/witle;  hiillux  extemlmg  lo  the  second  joint  of  the 
adjoining  toe. 

Ciininn  large,  ovei'pas.<ing  each  other;  the  a/^rce*  lodged 
in  intervaU  of  the  opposile  teeth. 

^ntrrmaTillary  ln»nrg  aivhylosed  to  the  maxillaries 
during  the  first  or  deciduous  dentition. 

Krample.  The  Chimjnwzfn,  lUark  Orung,  or  Pygmy 
(Ttoofndytes  niger  of  Geoffroy,  Simia  TrnsMyin  of 
Biumenbach).  In  the  young  state  the  aiiiimd  has  UH.-n 
named  Jnckn. 

DrsrripUim.  The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  I>r. 
Tniill,  of  Liverpool : and  from  minute  examination  of  the 
individual  lutciv  exhibitetl  nt  the  garden  of  the  Zoologira' 
Society,  in  theBcgent’s  l*urk,  Lombm.  we  can  vouen  f«*r  lU 
accunicv.  Dr.  Traiirs  specimen  was  a young  female, 
obinit  tfiirtv  inches  high,  nml  was  brought  home  by  Captain 
Pajne.  ‘'the  skin  appears  of  a yellowish-white  colour,  and 
18  thinlv  covcretl  witi4  long  black  hair  on  tho  front ; hut  it 
is  considerably  more  liniry  behind.  The  hair  on  the  head 
is  rather  thin,  and  is  Uiickesl  on  tho  forehead,  where  it 
diviilca  ttU>ul  an  inch  above  the  orbital  process  of  tho  frontal 
bone,  and,  running  a little  backwards,  falls  down  before 
the  ears,  forming  whiskers  on  the  cheeks.  Here  the  hair 
^n‘^!lsu^e8  nearly  two  inches  long;  but  that  on  the  occiput 
is  not  above  an  inch  in  length.  There  are  a few  stiff  black 
huirs  on  the  eyebrows,  and  a scanty  eyelash.  A few 
whitish  hairs  are  waltorcd  on  the  lips,  especially  on  the 
umlerone.  The  rest  of  tho  face  is  miKcd.  and  has  whitish 
und  wrinkled  skin.  There  is  sriirccly  any  hair  on  the  neck, 
Init,  comnionring.  ut  tho  na|ie,  it  hiN'onies  si)mcwhut  bushy 
on  the  hack.  The  abdomen  is  tie  iriv  naked.  Tin-  hair  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  trunk,  fn-iit  of  the 
lower  extremities  back  of  the  Icg-i,  and  upper  part  of  the 
su|ierior  extremilies,  is  dir«‘cted  downwaiils  while  that  on  j 
the  back  of  the  thigh  and  f«»re  arms  is  p«»in!cd  unwiinls, ; 
{ippc.iMnccs  well  represented  in  Tv.sonV  figure.  Thelongi*si  | 
h.tir  is  just  at  the  elbows,  'fhere  U none  on  tho  fingers  or  ' 
palms  of  either  exlremitv.  The  cars  are  reuiark.ddy  pro- j 
iiiinent,  thin  ami  naked,  bearing  a considemhlc  re.scmbl.iiico  j 
in  shape  to  the  human,  though  hroiuler  at  the  top.  Tho  ; 
pmjurtton  of  the  prucotw  aliovo  the  twos  is  very  conspicuous,  1 
but  h:us  not  been  sufllcienfly  marked  in  any  engraving  or  ' 
drawing  which  has  fallen  under  my  olr.cn'ation.  The  luwe 
is  quite  flat,  or  rather  appears  only  ns  a wrinkle  of  the  skin.  i 
with  a slight  dcpre-ssmii  along  its  centre.  Tho  nostrils  are 

Sialulous,  and  ojH‘n  upwards,  which  would  be  inconvenient 
lid  the  animal  usually  assume  tlio  erect  posture.  The  pn>-  j 
jection  of  the  jaws  is  e\cus.sivc,  and  though  much  b-ns  sol 
than  ill  the  baboon,  vot  the  profile  of  the  face  is  concave.  | 
It  maybe  remarked  however  ihit  tho  projection  of  the  j 
lower  jaw  is  (‘aricatureil  in  the  first  and  second  figures  of  j 
Gimpt'r’s  second  plate.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  li|>s  rather 
thin,  and  d«>tilute  of  that  recuri’ulion  of  the  edgt^  which 
ad‘U  so  much  to  the  expros.siun  of  the  human  countenance. 
The  sjinnid  of  tho  shoulders  is  distinctly  marked,  but  the 
width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is  projRirtionally  greater, 
when  cnmmrctl  to  the  upper,  than  in  man.  from  the 
lower  ribs  the  diameter  of  ilie  abdomen  decrease's  rapidly  to 
the  loins  wliere  the  animal  is  peculiarly  slender ; a circum- 
stance in  which  it  npproachi's  t ne  other  Pimut.  The  pelvis 
apjHrars  long  and  narrow,  another  approximation  to  the  rost 
of  tho  genus  With  rei^ird  lo  the  limbs  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  our  specimen  and  Dr.  Tyson’s  figure  con- 
sists in  the  excessive  length  of  the  arms  wdiich  in  this 
animal  descend  below  the  knc«*H,  by  the  whole  length  of 
the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  which  are  above  three  incht*s 
in  length.  The  &une  obscivation  applies  to  almost  c\ery 
figure  of  thU  animal  which  I have  si-en.  The  pn»p«iriions 
in  the  work  of  Camper  approach  nearest,  in  tho  present  in- 
stance. in  this  particular.  'Thir  hand  difiVirs  from  the  human 
in  having  the  thumb  by  f.ir  the  smallest  of  the  fingers. 
The  foot  U more  propiwly  a hand  ajipendoil  to  a tarms.  The 
thumb  of  this  extremity  is  ver)‘  long,  powerful,  and  capable 
of  great  extension.  The  lugs  are  certainly  furnished  with 
calvwx ; but  lhe>*  scarctdy  resemble  the  human  in  form,  be- 
cau.se  thev  are  continuea  of  equal  thickness  nearly  to  the 
heel.  When  this  animal  » creel,  tho  knees  appear  con- 
siderably iMMit,  us  is  the  case  with  (he  other  Simite,  and  it 
Stands  with  the  limb.s  more  apart  than  man.’ 

Oeogravhical  dittribution.  Africa  is  the  only  part  of  tho 


world  known  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Chimpanxec,  whu  h, 
it  shtiuM  l>e  remembered,  has  been  confirinod.  as  Cuvioi 
oliserv'es,  by  almost  all  zoulogists.  The  specimen  described 
by  Dr.  Traill  was  pnwmed  in  the  isle  of  iVinces,  in  the  gul. 
of  Giunea,  fnun  a naiiu?  trader,  who  had  carried  it  ihithci 
from  the  banks  of  the  Galsjon.  The  individual  cxhibite<i 
in  the  Egvpliaii  Hall,  Picoiulilh.in  luulheen  obtained 
by  a trading  ves.sel  on  the  river  Gambia,  and  that  oxliibitnl 
at  the  gunlcn  of  the  Ztsdogieal  Society  w'as  brought  fnun 
the  Gambia  coivst.  Cuvier  gives  (^linea  and  Congo  ns  its 
bicalitics.  Th«?  subjet  of  Mr.  Owen’s  paper  was  shot  by  a 
EuMpean  at  Sierra  Iavhu*. 

Ihibttn.  The  habits  of  the  Chimpanzee  in  a state  of 
nature  «re  but  imperfeelly  known.  Cuvier  st.ne.s  lliut  the 
Clumiiun/.et's  live  in  tnaips,  construct  themselves  huts  of 
1 leaves,  arm  tliemst'lvtw  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  employ 
I these  wea|M»ns  to  drive  man  und  the  elephant  rn>m  tm  iV 
dwellings.  He  also  repeats  tlie  story  of  their  pursuit  of  the 
negresses  ami  curry  mg  tlu-m  off  into  the  wooiU.  This  nq<»rt 
j is,  as  we  shall  presently  «t*e,  still  credilinl  in  the  country 
I where  thev  are  found.  Speaking  of  C’apiiiin  Payne,  Dr 
Traill,  in  fiis  interesting  paper  in  the  Wernerliu  Trans- 
actions, says  ‘Thu  natives  of  Oalnxm  inlbrmed  him  that 
tills  spccii‘8  uitiiins  tliv  height  of  five  or  six  feet : that  it  is  n 
fcrmiiuble  antagonist  to  the  elephant ; and  that  several  of 
, them  will  not  scruple  to  attack  the  lion  an«l  other  beasts  of 

Jirey.  with  clubs  and  rIoiiur.  It  Is  dangeixms  fi.r  solituiy*  in- 
[ividuals  to  travel  through  tho  woimIs  haunted  by  the  oraiig, 

; and  instances  wore  relutei!  to  Captain  Paytic  of  negn>  girls 
being  carried  off  by  this  animal,  who  have  sometimes 
escaped  to  human  society  after  having  been  for  vears 
detained  by  their  r:i\  where  in  a frightful  captivity,  'fhe-e 
leports  confirm  tho  narratives  of  the  wiriy  voyagers,  who 
Iiavo  often  been  suspiX'tCMl  of  o\aggeration,  and  similar  CicIj* 
bavd  been  recently  stated,  very  circumstantiallv,  by  gentle- 
men who  have  lived  in  western  Africa.' 

In  a state  of  cupiivily  lU  niaiiuers  havo  been  the  theme 
of  many  a tulc,  and  much  admiration  ; uml  us  most  of  the 
individuals  described  have  died  very  young,  conjecture  has 
been  bu.>y  as  lo  the  progress  the  animal  might  make  if  its 
education  were  continued  to  the  adult  state.  ‘ Deductions* 
says  Mr.  Owen  in  liis  paper  above  referred  to,  * in  favour  of 
the  unthropiitnorphous  cnaraetcr  of  the  urangs  have  been 
derivcfl  from  olihervalion  of  the  living  habits  of  y<»ung 
orangs:  but  these  cannot  be  reganled  as  affonling  a typo  of 
the  nature  of  the  adults  since  it  lx  well  known  that  the 
diMulity  and  gentle  manners  of  the  young  ape  rapi<Uy  give 
W'uy  to  an  unieachabio  obstinacy  und  untamcahle  ferocity 
in  the  adult : ut  k*ast  of  tiiosc  species  to  which,  as  I shall 
artervvants  show,  the  full-grown  orangs  have  the  nc.irest 
roetnblance  in  tho  form  of  the  head.’ 

Captain  Payne  thus  descriWs  the  manners  of  the  aninia. 
which  formed  thcsubj<*el  of  Dr.  Traill’s  paper.  ‘ When  our 
animal  came  on  ho;ini,’  say*  Captain  Payne.  ‘ it  shook  hands 
with  some  of  the  ssulors  but  refused  its  hand,  with  marks 
of  anger,  to  others  w ithout  any  apparent  cause.  It  speedily 
however  became  fumilutr  with  the  crew',  except  one  boy, 
to  whom  it  never  was  rcc<niciled.  When  the  seiinien’s 
HUMS  was  brought  on  deck,  it  was  a constant  attendant ; 
would  go  round  and  cmbnu'C  each  person,  while  it  uttered 
loud  yells  niid  then  seat  iUelf  among  them  share  the 
rejiast.’  It  sometimes  expressed  its  anger  by  a barking 
noise  like  a dog ; at  others  it  would  c^  like  a froward 
child  and  scratch  itself  most  vehemently.  When  any 
favourite  morse!  was  given  to  it,  sweetmeats  more  es|>ecLalIy, 
it  expressed  its  salislUclum  by  a sound  like  * hem,’  in  a 
grave  lone.  The  variety  of  its  tones  w'ems  to  have  been 
small  It  w'as  active  and  cheerful  in  warm  latitudcH,  but 
languor  came  on  as  it  left  the  torrid  zone ; and  on  approaching 
our  shores,  it  manifested  a desire  for  a warm  covering,  und 
Would  rail  Hiielf  carefully  up  in  a blanket  when  It  went  lo 
rest.  It  generally  pru^esscfl  on  all  fours,  and  Captain 
PnvTio  particularly  observed  that  it  never  placed  the  palms 
of  the  liands  of  its  anterior  extremities  on  the  ground,  but, 
closing  its  fists,  resteil  on  the  knuckles.  This  mode  of  pro- 
gresNion  noticed  by  Tyson  was  confirmed  to  Dr.  Traill  by  a 
young  naval  officer  who  had  been  for  a considerable  time 
emplined  in  the  rivers  of  western  Africa,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  tho  habits  of  (his  species.  Captain 
Payno's  animal  did  not  seem  fond  of  the  erect  pasture, 
which  it  rarely  nfftH'tod,  (hough  it  could  run  nimbly  on 
twij  feet  for  a short  distance.  In  this  case  it  appeared  to 
aid  tho  motion  of  its  logs  by  grasping  the  thighs  with  its 
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han(!a.  It  had  o;rcat  strength  m the  four  fingers  of  its  tu> 
perinr  cxtrciuity  ; fur  it  often  swin''  by  them  on  a 

rope  upwards  of  an  hour  without  intermission.*  When  first 
prt)C<uro<l,  it  was  so  thickly  covered  with  hnir,  that  the  skin 
of  the  trunk  and  limlw  wus  scarcely  visible,  until  the  long 
black  hair  was  blown  aside.  It  ate  readily  e\ery  sort  of  vo> 

S [Stable  food ; but  nt  first  did  not  apj^r  to  relish  flesh, 
luugh  it  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  sucking  the  Icg- 
bonc  of  a fowl.  At  that  time  it  did  not  relish  wine,  but 
afterwards  seemed  to  like  it,  thoueli  it  never  could  endure 
anient  spirits.  It  once  stole  a bolilo  of  wine,  which  it  un* 
corked  with  its  teeth,  and  began  to  drink.  It  showed  a 
preihlectiun  for  euflcc;  and  was  immoderately  fond  of  sweet 
articles  of  food.  It  le.irncd  to  feud  itself  with  a spoon,  to 
drink  out  of  a glass,  and  showed  a general  disposition  to 
imir.nto  the  actions  of  men.  It  was  attracted  by  bright 
metals,  seemed  to  take  a pride  in  clothing,  and  often  put  a 
cocked  hat  on  its  head.  It  was  dirty  in  its  habits,  and 
never  wus  known  to  wash  itself.  It  was  afraid  of  fire-arms ; 
and  on  the  whole  appeared  a timid  unimaL  It  lived  with 
Captain  Payne  seventeen  weeks,  two  of  which  were  spent 
in  Curk  and  Liver^tool.  At  the  former  place  it  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  bcnufit  of  the  i<mp-kiiehcn  for  a few  days, 
but  seems  to  havo  been  there  negli.'cted.  On  coming  to 
Liverpool  it  langui^hell  a few  days  moaned  heavily,  was 
oppressed  in  its  breathing,  and  died  with  convulsive  motions 
of  the  limbs.  Such  is  Dr.  Traill’s  account. 

We  also  refer  to  the  obser\Btiuns  on  the  habits,  &c.,  of  a 
male  chimpanzee  (Tfraf/ot/r/.W  n/;;'’rr,  GeolT.),  then  living 
in  the  menagerie  of  the  2.>uKigiuaI  Society  of  London,  by 
Mr.  Broderip,  which  were  read  at  a meeting  on  the  27lh 
of  October.  ia35*. 

The  animal  that  was  the  subjwt  of  Mr.  Brodcrip’s  re- 
roark.s  died  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year;  and  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1836,  Mr.  Owen  ilelailed  the  morbid  appear- 
ances observed  on  its  dissection  * 


[Tro«lni)tri  ntcur.] 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  mav  be  necessary  to 
bint  at  the  |>robab1o  height  of  the  adult  cnimuanxee.  Tho 
natives  of  Gaboon,  os  we  nave  seen,  mformed  Captain  Payne 
that  the  species  attained  the  height  of  five  or  si.<i  feet. 
Bingley,  in  his  * Animal  Bmgraphv,' sa>'«,  * Allemand,  the 
]>utch  professor  of  natural  histoiy,  had  received  many  vaguo 
and  unMturaclor)'  accounts  respecting  an  animal  of  this 
kind,  and  was  induce'}  to  write  to  Mr.  May,  a captain  in  the 

* Pme«dtB|»  of  th»  aaoir>|tc«l  SorWly  of  la>Ddoo,  IS3&,  IS36. 


Dutch  naval  serv’ice  stationed  at  Surinam,  fins  gentleman 
found  him  exactly  similar  to  one  which  he  had  brought 
from  Guinea,  except  in  me.  He  was  nearly  five  feet  and 
a half  high,  and  ver}*  strong  and  powerful  Mr.  May  hod 
seen  him  take  up  his  master,  a stout  ma>j.  by  tho  middle, 
and  fling  him  from  him  for  a pace  or  two;  ana  one  day  he 
seized  a soldier,  who  hap)>onca  to  pais  carelessly  near  the 
tree  to  which  he  was  chained,  and,  if  his  master  had  not 
been  present,  he  would  actually  have  carried  the  man  into 
the  tree.’  It  is  further  stated  that  tho  age  of  this  animal, 
when  Mr.  May  s:iw  it,  was  about  twenty-one  years.  In  the 
following  year  it  died,  but  was  said  to  have  increased  in 
height  during  the  interval  The  mother  of  that  exhibited 
in  tnc  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  was  reported  to 
have  stood  four  feet  six  inches  in  height : but  Mr.  Ovien 

Slvea  three  feet  ten  inches  as  the  length  of  the  body  in 
>e  adult  chimpanzee  (skeleton),  from  the  vertex  to  the 
base  of  the  ot  co/c/r,  and  four  feet  as  the  height  of  tho 
adult  at  the  end  of  his  subgeneric  character. 

CHINA  is  an  extensive  country  in  Eastern  Asia,  consti- 
tuting the  princinal  i>ortion  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Wnlcrs  of  the  Pacific,  and  extends  from 
20°  N.  lat.,  <^,  if  the  island  of  Hainan  is  included,  from  18'* 
to  41°  N.  lat.,  and  if  the  tract  of  land  projecting  on  the 
. north-wc-sl  towards  the  centre  of  Asia  he  abided,  to  46^  N. 

• lat.  Its  eastern  extremity,  whero  it  borders  on  Corea,  u cut 
by  124  E.  long.,  and  its  'western,  where  it  borders  on  the 
Birman  empire,  by  98°  E.  long.;  but  if  the  projecting  tract 
be  addcil,  it  reaches  to  85°  E.  long.  Its  greatest  Icngtlu 
from  the  harbour  of  Amoy,  opposite  the  b>biul  of  Formosa, 
taken  in  a north-western  direciiou  to  the  farthest  extremity 
J of  the  projecting  tract,  can  hardly  fall  short  of  2000  miles. 
If.  however,  this  latter  Inirt  is  exclude<l  the  length  of 
Clniia  from  the  Peninsula  op)iosilc  the  i.dand  of  Hainan  to 
the  groat  wall  due  north  of  Peking  is  about  1400  miles  : its 
brcmih  varies  between  900  and  1300  miles.  If  its  average 
length  is  taken  at  17  degrees  of  lat.,  or  about  1180  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  at  the  same  number  of  miles,  the 
area  of  China  is  1,292,400  square  miles,  a computation 
which  does  not  differ  much  frrom  that  of  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, who  assigns  toil  1,297,999  square  miles,  or  un  area 
more  than  eleven  limes  as  large  as  tliat  of  the  British 
Islamb.  The  north-western  projecting  tract  is  not  includi‘d 
in  both  calculations. 

China  is  surrounded  by  countries  dependent  upon  it.  ex- 
cept at  its  south-western  and  southern  side,  where  it  borders 
on  the  Binnnn  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  tliat  of 
I Cochin  Chino,  of  which  the  lust  only  seems  to  he  nomi- 
: nally  de|M'iulent  on  China.  On  the  west  of  it  extend  Tibi-t 
and  the  country  of  Kho-kho-nor,  or  Ching-Hai.  The  pro- 
jecting tract  is  mostly  surrounded  bv  Eastern  Turkistsn, 
lately  calle<l  Grand  Tarlaiia,  and  by  Mongolia.  Mongolia 
occupies  aUo  the  gnmtcst  ]mrt  of  its  norlheni  boundary,  ex- 
cept in  tlie  cxlrome  cast,  where  it  isbuundo4l  bv  Manclmiia 
cr  Clung- King  and  bv  Corea.  Its  eastern  sitfe  is  washe«l 
by  the  Pacific,  which  forms  a deep  gulf  between  China 
and  Cured,  cullcil  the  lloango-IIai  or  Yellow  Sea:  it  as- 
j Mimes  the  name  of  Tung-H'ai  or  Eastern  See.  bciwccn 
I Corea  and  the  island  of  FormcK^a,  and  that  of  Nan-Hay  or 
I Souther’i  Sea.  between  Formosa  and  Hain.'in. 

Its  coast  being  about  244U  miles,  there  is  onlv  one  mile 
of  coast  forever}'  532  souare  miles.  Where  China  bordeis 
! on  Corea  its  coa.st  is  higli  and  bold,  and  full  of  rm-ky  islets. 
This  coast  continues  on  both  sides  of  the  Peninsula  of  Leno- 
tiing,  or  about  240  miles.  It  is  followed  by  a sundy  cu.’ist, 
which  in  roost  plat'cs  is  so  low  that  it  cannot  l>e  t4‘uii  at  a 
sliort  distani'e  ftoro  the  shore  : this  coast  extends  from  the 
innermost  comer  of  the  bay  of  l..oao-tung  for  about  360  miles 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Mcaotoa,  which  form 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Pe-tsche-li.  The  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Chan-tung  is  rooky,  and  commonly  bold,  but 
not  high,  except  in  a few  places.  It  extends  fr’om  the  Stni.ls 
of  Meao-toa  to  Coto  Macartney,  and  hence  to  35^  N.  lat., 
about  350  miles.  The  shores,  as  far  as  the  Chu.san  Islands 
(30°  .10^  N.  lat.),  arc  low  and  sandy,  indeed  in  many  places 
very  swampy,  and  extend  from  420  to  450  miles.  From  the 
Chusan  Islands  to  the  bay  of  Canton  the  coast  is  rocky,  buU, 
and  high,  except  in  the  recesses  of  tho  numerous  bays  and 
harbours.  At  some  places  it  rises  to  a considerable  iieiglii, 
and  is  besides  lined  with  numerous  elifls  and  rocky  islets, 
in  all  its  extent  of  about  800  miles.  The  western  shores  of 
the  bay  of  Canton,  for  about  30  miles,  are  formed  by  a 
great  number  of  low  sandy  islands.  From  the  bay  of  Can- 
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ton  lo  tno  pontnRula  of  Lui-cheoUf  about  1-20  miles,  the 
4xnst  IS  again  rocky  and  bold,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  bo 
high.  The  shores  of  the  peninsula  itself  are  about  lUO 
mues  long,  sandy,  flat,  and  low ; the  remainder  of  the  coast 
of  China,  which  U washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  (about  IVU 
miles),  is  not  well  known. 

A considerable  portion  of  China  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains. Its  western  boundary  oxtonds  to  tlie  chains  which  | 
constitute  the  eastern  edge  of  the  high  table-land  of  Eastern  ; 
Asia  [Asia  and  Bayan  Khara]  ; but  only  the  roost  eastern 
-of  th»o  ranges  hea  within  the  boundary  of  China.  It  may  | 
bo  considcroa  os  beginning  in  the  most  southern  bend  of  the 
Yang-tao-kiang,  between  101^  and  103~  E.  long.,  and  as 
oxtending  hence  in  a N.N.E.  direction,  and  terminating  j 
4n  the  greet  n«Mthem  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  between  107^  , 
and  11 1°  E.  long.  This  mountain-range,  which  is  called 
6iue-ling  (Snow-range),  or  Yung-lin^,  contains  a consider-  I 
•able  number  of  snow-capped  summits.  Tho  snow)-  rooun-  , 
tains  arc  numerous  between  .10^  and  .16^  N.  lat.,  and  more 
-especially  between  32°  and  34^  But  even  south  of  tho  | 
great  southern  bend  of  the  Yang-tso-kiang,  and  at  a short 
distance  from  its  banks,  are  somo  snow-covered  sum*  I 
mits,  whence  Ritter  rightly  concludes,  that  the  river  j 
breaks  through  the  southern  portion  of  tho  range.  The  four  : 
mountain-chains,  which  traverse  China  from  west  to  east, 
may  bo  considered  as  offsets  of  this  range.  South  of  the  ! 
sDowy  mountains,  which  are  situated  on  the  south  of  the  ' 
urvat  bond  of  tlie  Yang-tse-kiang,  is  the  hilly  table-land  of! 
Yuonoii.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  at  a great  elova-  j 
lion  above  the  sea,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  temperature  in  ' 
suiDiucr.  From  the  eastern  edge  of  this  table-land  two  - 
mountain-ranges  branch  off,  the  Yu-ling  and  tlio  Nan-ling. 
Tlie  Yu-ling,  the  most  souihont  of  these  ranges,  branches  | 
off  from  the  table-land  in  24°  N.  lat.  aud  102*'  E.  long.,  ; 
and  runs  nearly  east  to  the  neighbourhoocl  of  the  bay  of  ^ 
Canton,  dividing  the  river  Ta  Si-kiaiig  ffom  tlie  sea.  It 
does  not  seem  to  approach  the  shores  of  ihe  sea  in  any  |H>int, 
nor  to  rise  to  a great  height.  The  Nan-ling  (or  southern 
range)  which  constitutes  the  most  extensive  mountain-  ' 
Mvstem  in  China,  branches  off  from  the  northern  edge  of . 
tile  table-laod  of  Yun-nan,  where  tho  snowy  mountain.-!  are  I 
aituaterl  (-26  N.  lat.  and  103  E.  long.),  and  runs  eastwards,  ' 
passi^  about  150  miles  to  the  north  of  (Janton  as  far  as 
1 1 6°  E.  long. ; it  then  inclines  to  the  north-east,  in  which  di- ' 
rection  it  continues  with  a slight  bend  to  the  west  to  its  ter- 1 
minaiion  on  the  sea  near  tho  harbour  of  Ning-po,  opposite  i 
the  islands  of  Chusao.  Several  summits  of  this  range  rise 
above  tho  #now-linc,  west  of  11(7^  E.  long.,  where  aW>  it 
extends  to  a great  width.  An  aboriginal  nation,  the  Mioa- 
tsce,  have  mamtained  their  indepencience  in  its  fastnesses. 
A lateral  range,  wtiich  separates  the  Y ang-tse-kiong  from  its 
tributary  the  Yuen-kiaiig,  and  extends  north-east  to  the 
centre  of  Clhna,  is  also  said  to  contain  some  summits  which 
rise  above  the  snow-line.  East  of  110^  no  snow-capped 
mountains  occur,  thoi^h  some  rise  to  a great  elevation  ; 
but  even  here  tho  range  preserves  its  steep  and  rugged 
cliaracter.  Its  numerous  branches,  running  towards  the 
Formosa  Strait  and  tho  Tung-Hai,  are  also  steep  and 
craggy,  but  those  extending  northw^  are  of  inconsider- 
able elevation.  Three  mountain-  passes  are  known  to  tra- 
verse the  Nan-ling.  The  most  fieauented  is  to  the  north 
of  Canton,  where  Uie  range  is  calle<l  Mei-Ung  (the  cliainof 
the  wild  plum-trees,  according  to  Klaproth),  and  hence  tbe 
poRS  is  called  Mei-ling  pass.  By  this  pass  goods  arc  trans- 
ported from  Canton  into  the  interior  of  China.  Goods 
are  brought  in  boats  on  tlie  river  Pe-kiang  to  the  town  of 
Nan-yong-fo<i.  Between  this  town  and  tlut  of  Nun-gan- 
foo  is  tln-i  pass  whore  goods  are  carried  on  the  liac  ks  of  men,  I 
fur  about  24  miles  over  rockv  mountains.  Tills  is  the  only  ' 
place,  liotweon  Canton  and  Peking,  where  no  water  com- 
munication exists;  for  at  Nan-gan-foo  the  goods  are  again 
shipped  and  descend  the  Kah-kiang  and  afterwards  the 
Yung-tso-kiang  till  they  come  to  the  great  canal.  Tho  ele- 
vation of  the  lilei-lingmounUun-pass  is  estimated  by  Staun- 
ton (o  be  8000  feet  above  tho  sea.  The  second  pa.ss  wliich 
is  known  occurs  near  28°  N.  lat.  and  1 18*  E.  long,  between 
Kicn-ning-foo  on  the  cast  and  Kiaii-tchang-foo  on  tho  west 
of  the  range,  and  though  the  mountains  are  very  steep  and 
rugged  it  18  much  frequented;  18,000  porters  are  conti- 
nually employed  for  the  tran.«port  of  goods.  The  third  road, 
which  is  a little  farllier  nortn,  connects  the  town  of  Kien- 
ning-foo  with  Uie  town  of  Kin-tcheou-foo.  which  lies  on  the 
we>tuf  the  range.  Though  difficult  to  pass  it  is  much  used. 
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TIic  two  other  mountain-ranges,  the  I'apa-hiig  and  the 
Pu-liiig,  are  immediatuly  connected  with  the  Vun-ling,  tbe 
Tapa-hng  branching  off  south  of  33°  N.  lat.  andPe-ling  about 
3j  . Tho  Tapa-Ung  runs  south  of  ca.st  nearly  in  a straight 
line,  and  terminates  near  112°  E.  long,  nuith-east  of  the 
town  of  Koei-lcheou-foo.  It  divides  tho  valley  of  the  llan- 
kiang  from  that  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  rises  to  a great 
lioight;  several  of  its  summits  exceed  the  snow-line,  as,  for 
insranoe,  the  Kianku  Shan,  with  which  it  terminates.  The 
Pe-liiig,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  tho  Tapa-Ung,  sepa- 
rates tno  valley  of  the  Han-xiang  from  thatoi  the  lloai-ho, 
or  Wei-ho,  an  allluont  of  the  Iloang-ho,  and  consequently  the 
two  great  river-systems  of  China  from  one  another.  It  conti- 
nues in  its  eastern  direction  to  113'  E.  long.,  and  lliis  por- 
tion of  tho  range  is  biglt,  rugged,  and  steer.  At  113'  it  de- 
clines to  tbe  south-east,  diminishing  considerably  in  eleva- 
tion and  ruggedness.  Having  attained  32°  N.  lat.  it  turns 
again  lo  the  east,  and  soon  subsides  into  a chain  of  hills, 
wnich  terminates  on  tho  western  shores  of  the  lake  Tsiao- 
hoo,  a considerable  distance  cast  of  Nanking.  The 
western  part  this  range  contains  several  snowy  mountains 
though  fewer  than  the  Tapa-Ung.  Tbe  obstacles  opposed 
by  those  two  chains  to  the  communication  between  the 
provinces  which  they  traverse  have  been  overcome  by  an 
artifleial  road,  much  more  extensive  than  those  wliich  tra- 
verse the  Alps.  Beginning  at  tho  aniiunt  capital  of  Si- 
ngan-foo  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Hoai-bo  it  runs  in  tbe  valley 
of  that  river  west  past  Fong-tsiang-foo  to  a place  named 
Pao-ki-hiang.  Near  this  place  begins  the  mountain-road 
which  is  conducted  over  deep  clefts  by  long  bridges,  and  is 
often  deep  cut  through  high  mountains.  It  then  descends 
from  tho  Pe-Ung  to  tbe  valley  of  the  Han-kaing,  which  it 
crosses  about  20  miles  west  of  tho  town  of  Haiig-tchong- 
foo.  It  then  travoracH  the  Tapa-Ung,  on  tho  south  of  which 
it  terminates  on  one  of  the  branchtn  of  the  Kialing-kiang 
at  Tchao-hoa,  north  of  Kian-tcheou-foo.  This  artificial 
mounlain-rond  is  said  to  be  420  lis  or  nearly  150  miles 
long.  Its  continuation  leads  through  a less  mountainous 
countrv’,  traverscH  the  toum  of  Poa-king-foo,  and  terminates 
at  the  antient  t.*apital  of  Tching-tu-foo. 

These  ranges  traverse  lliat  n^  of  Cliina  which  lies  south 
of  the  Hoang-ho.  But  even  toe  western,  and  greater  portkm 
of  the  countries  north  of  that  river  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  high  and  rugged  mountains.  These  mountains  belong 
partly  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  Yun-Ung,  which  Joins 
the  tioang-ho  at  its  great  bend,  and  partly  are  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Inshan,  a range  which  extends  round  the  bend 
of  the  river  on  the  west  and  nortli,  and  whose  offsets  enter 
China  between  that  bend  and  the  town  of  Peking  in  several 
ridges. 

l^e  whole  surfiico  of  China  may  be  divided  into  the 
mountainous  country,  the  hUly  country,  and  the  great  plain. 
The  mountainous  country  comprehends  more  than  half  of 
the  whole,  and  the  inehtTiun  of  1 12°  may  be  considered  its 
eastern  boundary,  but  to  the  north  of  the  Hoang-ho  it  ex- 
tends as  far  as  114'.  All  this  immense  tract  of  country  is 
covered  by  mountains  and  valleys.  The  mountains  are 
commonly  too  steep  and  nigged  to  admit  much  cultivation, 
but  a great  part  of  them  is  covered  with  high  trees.  To- 
wards north  they  are  mostly  bare,  but  contain  immense 
beds  of  coal.  The  valleys  are  often  narrow,  but  being  wa- 
tered by  numerous  streams,  their  fertile  soil  maintains  a 
numerous  population.  This  general  description,  however, 
applies  properly,  in  all  its  extent,  only  to  the  districts  north 
of  the  Tana-ling  and  south  of  tho  flan-ling,  for  in  those 
l>otween  tnese  two  ranges  the  mountains  are  less  steep,  aod 
their  sides  are  commonly  cultivated  to  a considerable  height. 
The  valleys,  too,  arc  much  wider,  and  the  level  land  some- 
times extends  to  plains  of  considerable  width,  as,  for  in- 
stance. tho  plain  of  Tching-tu-foo,  which  is  perhaps  20  miles 
in  every  direction. 

Among  the  mountainous  districts  must  be  included  th* 
tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Nan-ling  and  the  sea; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  immeiUate  neighbourhood 
of  the  range,  it  rather  resembles  the  countries  between  tho 
Nan-ling  and  Tapa-llng  than  those  farther  north,  its  valloyt 
being  generally  wide,  and  sometimes  expanding  into  plains 
os,  for  instance,  the  plain  of  Canton.  A considerable  por- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  mountains  is  also  fit  for  cultivation. 
If  this  tract  is  added  to  the  other  mountainous  country,  it 
may  be  said,  that  rather  more  than  two-tUirds  of  the  sur- 
fiice  of  China  are  of  this  character. 

I Tlio  hilly  Country  lies  to  the  cast  of  112^  E.long.,  and 
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ibolffocn  thU  meridian  and  the  eastern  port  of  the  Non* 
iing.  and  extends  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tao-kiang. 
Ttic  hills  though  in  manr  places  steep,  generally  rise  witli 
a gentle  ascent ; and,  as  they  do  not  attain  a great  elevation, 
their  siiles  arc  cultivated,  and  plantwl  with  rice  on  the  tcr> 
race  system.  Their  tons  are  coveretl  with  forest  trees,  gene- 
rally of  tlio  pine  kiiul,  which  arc  carefully  planted.  The 
levels  between  the  hills  are  sometimes  narrowed  into  Tal- 
leys, in  other  places  they  expand  into  jdains.  They  have 
generally  abunaance  of  water  in  their  rivers,  and  there  are 
some  lakes,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Tung-ting  near  the 
conlluence  of  the  Yuen-kiang  with  the  Yang-lse-kiang,  and 
the  Po-yang,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kan-kiang. 
Tlic  greatest  portion  of  the  surface  is  in  a very  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

n>e  great  plain  occupies  the  north-eastern  part  of  China. 
It  extends  in Vngth  7U0  miles  from  the  Great  Wall,  north  of 
Peking,  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Yang-tso-kiaug  and 
Kan-kian^  (.10°N.  lat.).  Tlie  Yang-iso-kbng  may  be  con- 
hidered  as  its  southern  boundary,  as  fur  down  us  Ngan-king, 
whence  to  the  sea  it  is  ionned  by  a line  drawn  from  Ngaa- 
king  to  the  sea,  through  llang-tcheou-foo.  The  western 
boundary-line  may  bo  marke<l  by  a Imc  drawn  from  King- 
tcheou-foo,  a town  situated  on  the  Yaug-tsc-kiang,  to  lloai- 
king-foo,  on  the  Hoang-ho,  and  hence  to  the  Great  W’ull, 
about  50  miles  north-west  of  Peking.  The  breadth  of  the 
plain  is  various.  North  of  SS’  N.  lut.,  where  it  portly 
extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Huang-hai,  and  partly  borders 
oil  the  wesrern  side  of  (he  muuntuin  range  of  Chang-tung, 
which  occupies  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  its  w idlh  varies 
between  150  and  230  miles.  If  wo  suppose  the  average 
breadth  to  be  2U0  miles,  this  portion  of  the  plain  covers  an 
area  of  70,000  srjuare  miles.  Bclwocn  35'’  and  34‘'  N.  lat. 
the  plain  enlarges,  and  in  the  parjillel  of  the  Iloaug-ho  it 
extends  more  than  300  miles  cast  and  west.  It  grows  still 
wider  to  the  south,  and  reaches  nearly  500  miles  inland  in 
the  parallel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  If 
we  KuppoM}  the  mean  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  plain  to 
he  4U0  miles,  it  occupies  n surface  of  140,000  square  miles. 
The  svhole  plain,  containing  210,000  square  miles,  is  seven 
times  O.S  large  as  that  of  Lombardy,  with  which  it  may  bo 
compared  in  many  respects. 

Tfie  northern  part  of  the  plain  has  a dry'  sandy  soil,  im- 
pregnated in  many  parts  with  saline  mutter,  ana  destitute 
of  trees,  but  it  pruifuces  millet  uudwhejit  in  abundunc«. 
South  of  35'  N.lat.  the  w hole  tract  along  the  coast  is  very  low 
and  ewampy, being  purllv  covertxl  with  numerous  lakes  and 
laguncs  and  intersected  by  numerous  water-courses,  botji 
artificial  and  natural.  It  produces  a great  quantity  of  rice. 
Further  inland  the  soil  is  more  firm  and  dry,  and  of  great 
fertility,  winch  is  increased  by  Ibe  abundance  of  water 
dniwn  IVom  the  rivers  and  feitiall  lakes.  It  produces  rice, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Tlic  southern  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-Ue-kiang  differ  from 
the  other  in  not  being  a flat  level,  but  having  a surface 
slightly  undulating,  on  which  even  a range  of  hilU  rises, 
as  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Pe-ling.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, less  fertile  than  the  other  districts.  Among  its  most 
valuable  branches  of  agriculture  is  tea,  which  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  on  tV'se  low  kills  (between  30"  apd  32® 
N.lat.) 

Tlic  eastern  portion  of  this  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Great 
or  Imperial  Canal,  which  begins  on  the  south  at  the  town 
of  IJang-tchcou-foo  (-lO®  N.  lal.),  and  extends  to  the  town  of 
Lin-tchin-cheoii,  where  it  fulls  into  the  river  Eu-ho  or 
Wei-ho.  Its  length  considerably  cxcceiU  500  mile*  in  a 
airaight  lino,  ana  probably  its  whole  lei^tb  may  be  700. 
Somo  portioiw  of  it  have  been  made  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  internal  navigation,  but  in  others  llie  design  of  dtaming 
and  irrigating  the  adjacent  country  has  been  connected 
With  it;  heiK^  it  difler*  widely  from  all  the  canals  made 
in  Kiuoiki.  Its  breadth  is  considerably  greater,  and  ^ 
waters  are  in  few  jdacc*  altogether  without  a currenk  At 
a few  points  it  is  ctit  through  rocks ; it  often  travcrBcg  lake* 
and  sMCiiip-  of  ron>iderablo  extent,  running  on  an  artificial 
elevation.  -<»:nelimes  20  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
trx-.  Its  rtoivl  gatca.  bridges,  the  vessel*  which  navigate  it, 
and  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  lining  its  hanks, 
excitu  the  admiration  of  <>11  travelleis.  Bv  this  canal,  and 
the  na'igtililo  rr.c:>.  Vang-tso-kiang  and  Kan-kiang  on  the  t 
south,  and  the  riveis  Eu-ho  and  Pei-ho  in  the  north,  i^ood* 
may  be  Iransporbid  by  water  from  the  foot  qf  the  Moiling 
ptewi  to  the  town  of  Tong-tchcou-fao,  a few  miles  distant  t 


from  Peking.  That  portion  of  the  otnal  which  liot  south 
of  the  Hoang-ho  ww  made  in  the  seventh  century,  or  soots 
after,  but  the  moio  northern  part  in  the  thirteenth,  by 
Kublai  Khan  and  bis  successors,  when  the  Tartar  dynasty 
had  removed  the  imporiol  residence  from  Nanking  to 
Peking. 

The  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  advantages  resulting  fran 
the  internal  nav^tion  afforded  by  the  Great  Canal  and  its 
numerous  branches,  have  rendered  this  plain  tho  most 
populous  spot  on  tho  earth.  According  to  the  census  of 
1613,  the  provincQS  which  it  comprises  contained  a popu- 
lation of  177  million:^  namely,  Pe-tshc-li  28,  Cbantung 
29,  Honan  23,  An-hoei,  or  Ngan-hoi,  34,  Kiong-su  37,  ana 
Che-kiang  26.  Here  then,  as  Ritter  observes,  lives  a 
population  more  than  two-thirds  of  thewhdlc  population  ol 
Europe.  To  protect  this  rich  plain  the  Great  W'all  was 
erected,  which  incloses  China  on  the  northern  boundary, 
and  extends  over  mountains  and  rivers  for  about  1400 
miles.  This  great  work  was  constructed  rather  more  tlian 
2U0U  years  since,  or  about  200  years  befure  the  Cliristian 
mru,  Gy  tho  first  universal  monarch  of  China,  as  a defence 
against  tho  nomadic  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  have  never 
reused  to  infest  the  country  to  the  s'nith,  as  long  as  it  lias 
been  subject  to  a separate  dominion.  The  main  substance 
of  the  wall  is  earth  or  rubbish,  retained  on  eacii  side  by  a 
thick  casing  of  stono  and  brick,  and  terraced  by  a platform 
of  souare  tiles.  It  bounds  the  whole  north  of  Cliina,  ex- 
tending along  the  frontiers  of  three  provinces,  a distance  of 
nearly  19'  of  longitude.  From  its  eastern  extremity  there 
is  an  extensive  stockade  of  wooden  piles,  enclosing  the 
country  of  Mougden,  and  which  in  some  European  maps 
iiiis  been  erroneously  represented  as  a continuation  of  the 
solid  barrier.  Tho  total  height  of  the  wall,  as  observed  by 
an  cncinocr  officer  in  l..ord  Macartney's  embassy,  is  20  feet, 
on  a liasis  of  stone  projecting  2 feet  under  the  brick-work, 
and  about  the  same  in  height.  The  thickness  of  tlic  whole 
wall  at  the  base  is  25  feet,  diminialung  to  23  at  the  platform. 
Tho  towers  are  4U  feel  s<(UAre  at  the  base,  diminishing  to 
30  at  the  top,  and  about  37  feet  in  height.  The  thinness  of 
the  parapet  of  the  wall,  being  only  IS  inches,  justifies  the 
concirsiou  that  it  was  not  intended  to  resist  cannon  ; and  it 
appear*  certain  that  the  use  of  fire-arms  is  comparatively 
modern  in  Ghma,  however  antient  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. 

Numerous  rivers  drain  and  water  China,  but  by  far  tho 
greater  number  flow  into  tho  Hoakg-ho  and  Ya.no-tse- 
KiANO,  which  are  among  tho  greatest  rivers  of  the  glolie. 
Among  the  rivers  which  do  not  belong  to  the  system*  of  those 
twoflpeat  rivers,  two  require  notice  here,  the  Pei-hoand 
the  Tu-si-kiaug.  The  Pei-ho  or  While  River  rises  on  the 
mountains  nortli-west  of  Peking,  near  the  Great  Wall,  and 
flow*  in  a soutb-ea*tem  direction  to  the  town  of  Tong- 
tebeou-foo,  a few  mile*  eosi  of  Peking,  where  it  become* 
navigable  for  largo  river-boats.  Continuing  in  tho  samo 
direction,  it  unites  with  tho  Eu-ho,  a much  larger  river 
than  the  Pei-bo  itself,  which  rises  near  the  banks  of 
the  Iloang  bo,  end  running  in  a north-east  direction  is 
connected  with  the  Great  Canal  at  the  town  of  Lin-lchin- 
tcheou : the  remainder  of  its  course  may  be  considered  ns 
the  continuation  of  tho  canal.  The  liaes  come  up  nearly 
to  tiic  place  where  the  Eu-ho  meet*  the  Pei-ho,  a distance 
of  more  than  eight.v  mile*.  Hence  to  the  sea  the  Pei-ho 
run.1  nearly  due  cast,  and  at  its  mouth  has  a bar  which 
at  low  tide*  has  only  two  or  three  feet  water  upon  it;  but 
at  high  lilies,  which  here  rise  five  or  sixftet,  the  bar  docs 
not  prevent  the  flat-bottomed  C^iinese  junks  from  entering 
the  ri^c^.  There  is  perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  which 
is  navigated  by  so  many  T^aaals  as  the  Pei-bo. 

The  Ta-si-kmngf  Of  we  riv'er  of  Canton,  rises  cast  of  tho 
town  of  Yumwa  (193"  E.  long.),  and  runs  the  first  half  of 
I its  coune  in  a narrow  valli^'  between  high  mountains,  and 
the  other  half  in  a wide,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated  one; 
towards  its  mouth  it  drains  the  plain  of  Canton,  and  re- 
ceives the  Pe-kiaiig.  The  general  direction  of  its  course  is 
from  went  to  east,  and  it  seems  to  bo  navigated  to  a con- 
siderable distance. 

Climutif.— In  regard  to  the  climate  of  China,  a distin- 
guishing feature  is  the  unusual  excess  in  which  heat  and 
cold  prevail  in  somo  parts  of  the  empire  at  opposite  seasons 
of  the  year;  os  well  os  the  low  average  of  the  tnermoroetcr  in 
comparison  with  the  latitude.  Although  Peking  is  nearly 
a degree  to  the  south  of  Naples,  the  laritude  of  the  former 
place  being  39°  54^  of  the  latter,  40"  iO',  the  moan  tempa- 
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r*ture  of  Poling  is  only  54“  of  Pohrcnhoit,  while  that  of 
Noplot  is  63“.  as  the  thermoraoter  at  the  Chinese  capi- 
mi  sinks  much  lower  during  the  winter  than  at  Naples,  so  in 
summer  ii  rises  somewhat  higher.  The  rivers  are  said  to  be 
froxen  fbr  three  or  four  months  together,  from  Docerober  to 
March ; while,  during  the  last  ombossy  in  September,  1816, 
a heat  of  between  90®  and  100®  was  experienced  in  the 
shade.  It  is  well  known  that  Naples  ana  other  countries 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe  aro  strangers  to  such 
a degree  of  long^ontinued  coltC  and  are  not  often  visited 
by  such  heats.  Europe,  observes  Humboldt,  may  be  con- 
Biderod  altogether  as  tW  western  jiart  of  a great  continent, 
and  therefore  subject  to  all  the  innuonco  which  catisea  the 
western  sides  of  continents  to  bo  warmer  than  tho  eastern  ; 
a>^  at  the  tame  time  more  temperate,  or  less  subject  to 
•xcesses  of  both  heat  and  cold,  but  principally  the  latter. 
The  moan  annual  temperature  of  Canton  and  ^^aeao,  which 
Ke  nearly  under  the  tropic,  is  what  commonly  prevails  in 
tho  30th  parallel ; and  it  is  surprising  to  contrast  their 
meteorological  averages  with  thi»so  of  Calcutta,  which 
stands  very  nearly  in  the  same  latitude*.  Tho  lotal  full  of 
rain  varies  greatly  from  one  year  to  another ; the  average 
annual  quantity  is  about  70  inches,  but  it  has  been  kimvfn 
to  reach  90  inencs  and  upwards.  Vegetation  is  eheckwl  in 
the  intersal  from  November  to  February,  not  less  by  the 
dryness  than  by  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  : the  throe 
winter  months  being  known  soroctimes  to  elapse  with 
scarcely  a drop  of  ram.  Tlic  north-cost  monsoon,  which 
commences  at  Canton  and  in  the  adjacent  seas  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  in  September,  blows  strongest  from 
December  to  February,  and  begins  to  yield  to  the  opnrwite 
monsoon  in  March  or  April.  About  that  pi-riod  the 
southerly  winds  come  charged  with  the  moisture  which 
they  have  ncfjuired  in  their  passage  over  tho  sea  through 
warm  latitudes ; and  this  moisture  is  suddenly  condensed 
into  thick  fogs  as  it  comics  in  contart  with  the  coast  of 
China,  which  has  been  cooked  down  to  a low  t«*mperaturo 
by  the  long-continued  northerly  winds.  The  latent  heal 
given  out  by  the  rapid  distillation  of  this  steam  into  fluid, 
produces  tfie  sudden  advance  of  temperature  which  takes 
place  about  March ; and  its  effect  is  immeiliatcly  per- 
ceptible in  the  stimulus  given,  by  this  union  of  warmth 
with  moisture,  to  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  With  the  pro- 
greuivo  increase  of  heal  and  evaporation  commence  those 
rains  which  tend  so  greatly  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  sun’s 
ravs  in  tropical  climates.  In  the  month  of  May  the  fall  of 
ram  has  l>oen  known  to  exceed  twenty  inches,  being  more 
than  a fourth  of  all  the  year,  and  this  keeps  down  the  tem- 
perature to  the  moderate  average  of  about  75“,  while  in 
Calcutta  there  is  no  portion  of  the  year  more  dreaded  than 
May.  At  length  the  increasing  altitude  of  the  sun,  which 
becomes  just  vertical  at  Canton  about  tlie  solstice,  and  the 
accumulated  heat  of  the  earth,  bring  on  the  burning 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  which  arc  the 
most  oppressive  and  exhau.sting  ^ the  whide  year.  The 
extreme  rarefkction  of  the  atmosphere  now  begins  to 
operate  as  one  of  the  causes  tending  to  the  production  of 
those  terrible  hurricanes,  or  rushes  <ii  wind,  called  typhoons, 
which  iustlv  dreaded  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
China;  tiut  which  chiefly  devastate  tho  coasts  of  Hainfln, 
a id  do  not  extend  much  to  tho  north  of  Canton.  The 
principal  circumstances  to  ho  observed  concerning  these 
hurricanes  arc,  the  state  of  the  barometer  previous  to  and 
during  tho  storm,  the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  the 
localities  in  which  they  prevail.  Tlie  barometer  falls 
slowly  for  many  hours,  oflen  a whole  day  before  the  com- 
mencement, the  mercury  sometimes  descending  nearly  to 
27  incites  during  the  prngres-s  of  tho  gnic ; while  its  rising 
is  a sure  sign  uf  subsidence.  Another  sign  of  tho  ap- 
proaching storm  is  the  lung  and  heavy  bwhH  wliirh  rolls  in 
upon  the  sea-bccch,  without  any  apparent  cause,  for  some 
time  before  the  hurricane  begins ; but  which  may  per- 
haps bo  explained  by  so  much  of  the  usual  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  {equal  to  two  inches,  or  a fifteenth  jtart  of  the 
mercurial  column)  being  removed  fmm  the  surfheo  of  tlie 
water  ; a circumstance  i^ich  may  likewise  partly  account 
for  the  overwhelming  seas  which  aro  so  much  dreaded  bv  shi(>s 
encountering  the  typhoons.  In  addition  to  the  prognostics 
already  noticed,  tho  storms  are  preceded  by  a thick  muddy 
appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  aiid  a show  of  unununI  dis- 
quiet among  the  sea-fowl.  T)>ev  »oldom  last  forty-eight 
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hours,  and  their  duration  is  commonly  confined  (o  twenty- 
four,  or  Icaa. 

A'a/tfro/  regards  the  natural  history  of 

China,  there  ia  no  subject  on  which  Europe  is  less  indebted 
to  the  Romish  missionaries.  The  Jesuits,  while  employed  in 
constructing  their  excellent  map  of  the  empire,  which  of 
course  required  that  they  shouln  have  free  access  to  every 
part,  lost  an  opportunity,  which  may  perhaps  never  again 
occur,  for  investigating  and  describing  its  natural  produc- 
tions. The  studies  of  xoologv,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  it 
must  however  be  observed,  were  then  fiir  short  of  tlioir  *nn. 
sent  state  of  advancement.  Wemust  here  confine  onrscivos 
to  a general  statement  of  tho  most  remarkable  productions 
of  China  in  tho  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kmgdoiuH,  as 
they  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  later  researches;  ob 
serving,  that  in  a country  whose  interior  is  so  little  acres 
sible  to  Europeans,  there  must  be  a great  deal  that  rctnaina 
to  be  known  and  described.  The  animals,  as  well  as  vege- 
tables of  China,  belong  principally  to  tho  teniperuto  tone ; 
since  the  low  averatro  oi  the  thermomelcr  (which,  as  fur 
south  as  Canton,  is  little  above  70  ),  and  the  cold  wintera, 
are  unfriendly  to  the  existence  of  numerous  tropical  tribes 
which  are  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  India, 
Animals  being,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  generally  dilfused 
over  continents  than  plants,  it  follows  that  the  numlier  of 
ca.ses  in  which  the  zoological  productions  of  China  have 
been  found  peculiar  to  that  country  are  rare  in  comparison 
with  the  botanical  ones.  The  larger  and  more  ferocious 
descriptions  of  carnivorous  quadruj»c«ls  arc  not  common 
in  a country  so  well  peopled  and  cultivated.  In  tho  foirsts 
of  Yunndii,  to  the  soutn-west,  the  Bengal  tiger  is  smd  to 
exist,  and  the  animal  is  well  known  to  the  Chinese ; but  at 
Canton,  so  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Calcutta,  it  is  quite  a 
stranger.  Lions  aro  almost  a fabulous  animal  with  them, 
Tho  woods  of  the  south  almund  in  a small  but  fierce  de- 
scription of  wild  cal,  which  is  ftiltened  in  cages  for  tho 
table.  Tlie  domestic  dog  of  China  is  uniformly  onevarietv, 
about  the  size  of  a raodernte  s^mucl.  of  a pale  yellow  and 
occasionally  a black  colour,  and  a coarse  brisily  hair  on  the 
back;  sharp  upright  ears  and  peaked  head,  not  unlike  n 
fox’s,  with  a tail  curled  over  the  rump.  Bears  are  comnion 
in  the  hilly  wooded  ptfrts  of  Chansy,  west  of  Peking.  Of 
the  common  rominant  animala,  the  Chinese  possosH  several 
varieties  of  doer,  particularly  a spotted  kind  kept  ulmut 
their  residences.  Gerbillon  describes  a species  of  antetnpi* 
abounding  on  the  bortlers  of  Mongol  Tartan',  but  called 
bv  the  Chinese  huSng-ydne,  ‘yellow  goat.’  Tlio  slieep  of 
Cfhina  are  tho  large-taifcd  Icind ; and,  oa  the  people  never 
use  milk,  cows  arc  rare  and  of  a peculiarly  small  kin<L 
The  buffalo  use<l  in  ploughing  is  also  very  small,  with  a 
skin  of  slate  coloxir,  thinly  covered  with  hairs.  Dromu- 
daries  are  much  used  as  beasts  of  burthen  between  Peking 
and  Tartary;  but  in  China  Proper  the  rcastms  which  causu 
human  labour  to  supplant  every  other  liave  prevented  their 
being  adoptc<I.  Chinese  horM*H  are  not  numerous,  and  of 
a poor  and  stunted  breed,  being  very  ill  fed  and  kept. 
Asses  and  mules  are  common  in  the  north  of  the  empiro 
the  mules  are  generally  of  a good  size,  and  said  to  bear 
a higher  price  than  horses,  ns  being  capable  nf  more 
labour  on  less  food.  Of  pachydermatous  animals,  the  do- 
mestic pig  of  China  is  well  known  in  England,  and  hns 
l>eon  freelv  introduced  into  our  farm-yards.  The  wild  boar 
may  bo  found  In  the  half-reclaimed  countries  on  tho 
western  borders,  but  not  in  Central  China,  nor  on  the  cast 
coast,  whore  tilltme  and  |>opulation  have  reached  their 
present  height.  (K  the  other  wild  pachydermnti'us  tribes, 
the  elephant  is  not  at  present  an  inhabitant  of  China,  unless 
it  be  in  Yun-nitn,  nor  is  he  used  for  purposes  of  either 
peace  or  war.  The  one-horned  rhinoceros  is  found  in  tho 
forests  of  the  extreme  west  and  south.  Of  rodent  animals, 
the  common  rat  attains  to  an  unusual  size,  and  is  wch 
known  to  be  eaten  by  the  lowest  orders  of  tbo  Chinese. 
Mr.  Gray  has  described  a glirino  animal  discovered  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  being  nearly  allied  to  the  bamboo  rat  of  Sumatra, 
a.H  a now  genus,  ‘in  teeth  and  nneral  appearance;  most 
nearly  allied  to  ajxtiuT,  from  which  it  diners  in  its  tail  of 
moderate  length,  its  exposed  eyes  and  cars,  and  the  more 
complex  ehararter  of  its  molar  teetli.' 

The  ornithology  of  China  is  distinguished  by  some  splen- 
did varieties  «-f  gnllinamnis  birds  as  fbc  gr)hl  and  silver 
pheasants,  to  which  has  bc»*n  lately  nrld' -I  the 
f the  1 iiigift  l«:l  fmil'cni ' f wh  cli  « ; r • i-h  liio 
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II  col.eo  the  medallion  pheasant,  from  a beaulfful  mem* 
biane  of  resplendent  feathers  whirh  is  dismayed  or  con- 
tracted according  as  the  animal  is  aSected.  China  abounds 
in  wild  fowl  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  in  immense  flocks 
of  geese,  obser%'able  during  winter  near  Canton.  The 
jfu^-yang,  a teal  of  splendid  plumage,  has  been  called  the 

* mandarin  duck,'  is  remarkable  for  the  attachment 
between  the  male  and  female.  The  fishing  corvorant,  em- 
ployed on  the  shallow  lakes  of  the  country  in  capturing 
fish,  lias  been  described  as  a brown  pelican  with  white 
throat;  body  whitish  beneath,  spotted  w*ith  brown;  tail 
round^;  irides  blue,  and  bill  yellow.  Among  the  tnisccl*  I 
luneous  birds  ofChina  may  bo  enumerated  guaiLs  which  are 
often  trained  to  fight ; the  common  ringdove,  of  which  great 
numbers  bree<1  in  the  woods  about  Canton ; and  the  pecu- ' 
liar  crow  of  the  C4>untry,  marked  with  white  about  the  neck. , 

Of  reptiles,  it  is  remarkable  tliat  the  largest  kinds  of 
saurians,  as  the  crocodile  and  alligator,  are  unknown  even  ‘ 
as  far  south  as  Canton,  probably  in  conser{uenre  of  the  vast 
population  and  traffic  tliat  exists  on  the  rivers.  Great 
numbers  of  the  small  lizard  tribes  arc  visible  during  the 
hot  months,  some  of  them  infesting  trees  and  shrubs,  while 
others  inhabit  holes  in  rocks  or  md  walls.  Several  fresh- 
water tortoises  have  been  lately  sent  home,  and  two  new 
genera  of  batraebians,  or  the  frog  kind,  are  di*«cril>cd  by 
Mr.  Gray.  Notwithstanding  its  sittiaiion  under  the  tropic. 
Canton  is  little  infested  by  the  venomous  kinds  of  scr|)ent8 ; 
the  species  most  dreaded  is  a smallish  slender  snake, 
between  tu'o  and  three  feet  in  length,  called  by  the  Chinese 
‘ the  black  and  white,’  from  being  surrounded  from  head 
to  tail  with  alternate  rings  of  those  colours. 

Of  fishes,  a large  colTeetion  of  Chinese  siiccimcns  ha.s 
been  lodged  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  the  British  Museum.  Tlio 
gulden  carp  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds,  and 
lias  lung  been  bred  in  Europe  from  the  original  siieciinens 
which  were  carried  by  the  Dutch  first  to  Java  and  thence 
to  Holland.  Of  edible  sea  fish,  the  best  kinds  near  Canton 
are  a sort  of  rork*cod,  and  a flat  fish  railed  T-t^ng-yn  by 
the  Chinese,  and  ’pomfret’  by  Europeans.  Soles  are  good 
and  plentiful,  hut  the  fish  most  valued  by  native  epicures 
is  the  sturgeon. 

Among  insects,  the  locust  commits  great  ravages  occa- 
sionally in  particular  district  and  rewards  are  given  for 
its  destruction.  Some  of  the  most  poisonous  tribes,  ns 
scorpions,  are  not  met  with  at  Canton  ; but  the  ccntimMle, 
which  the  Chinese  call  by  exactly  the  same  name  of  piS-tso,  i 

* hundred  feet,*  is  common.  A monstrou^i  spider  has  l>cen 
seen,  inhabiting  trees,  aud  attaining  to  a sire  and  strength 
tliat  enable  it  to  devour  small  birds  entangled  in  its  webs. : 
Dr.  Abel  notices  the  Scaralirrut  moloxstif,  the  Ceramhyx 
^farinotut,  and  the  mule-cricket  of  a large  size.  At  a 
mountain  lying  eastward  of  Canton,  called  Lo-fuw-shan, 
there  are  butterflies  of  a gigantic  size  and  very  brilliant 
colours,  a selection  of  which  are  sent  anmmlly  to  Peking. 
Tlio  pt%lit-Hhoo,  or  wax-tree,  affords  nourisliment  to  an 
insect  which  is  supposed  to  liolong  to  the  Coccus  tribe,  but 
which  has  never  yet  been  correctly  ascertained. 

At  the  heat!  of  Chinese  botany  mav  properly  be  placed 
the  tea-plant.  The  spccimons  from  the  black  ami  green 
tea  countries  differ  slightly  in  the  leaf,  the  latter  being  a 
thinner  leaf,  rather  lighter  in  colour,  and  longer  in  shape,  I 
than  the  other ; though  the  Chinese  themscU’es  acknow- 
ledge that  either  black  or  green  tea  may  be  prepare<l  from 
any  tea-plant.  The  Camellia  bears  the  same  name  in 
China  with  the  tea-shrub,  and  pomesses  most  of  its  botani- 
cal characters;  they  in  fact  constitute  two  genera  very 
closely  allied.  The  Laurus  camfihora,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable productions  of  China  os  well  a.s  Japan,  is  a fine 
timber-tree,  growing  in  the  southern  provinces  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet.  From  the  seeds  of  the  Dryandra 
eordaia  the  Chinese  extract  a varnish  for  boats,  and  for  the 
coarser  implements  of  domestic  u.se.  The  fine  japan 
varnish,  however,  is  obtained  from  the  Ttif'thoo,  or  lacker- 
shrubs,  a species  of  Rhut,  from  which  the  varnish  distils 
like  gum.  The  Chinese  procure  their  lallnw  from  the 
Croton  itebi/erum,  the  seea  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe, 
opens  and  divides  into  three  parts,  discovering  os  many 
kernels  within  the  capsule,  each  aUsehed  by  a separate 
foot-stalk,  and  covered  with  the  vegetable  grease  of  a snow)' 
whiteness.  The  plant  from  which  the  pithy  substance  vul- 
garly called  ‘rice- paper*  is  prepared,  seems  to  be  a legu- 
minous species  growing  in  marshes,  and  found  in  some 
paiU  of  India,  The  squaio  pieces  puiehased  in  China  ore 


obtained  from  the  stem,  which,  not  being  above  an  4i>ch  a 
two  in  diameter,  is  cut  in  a circular  manner,  and  the  cyl,v 
der  in  this  manner  rolled  out  and  flattened.  The  Smt/a* 
or  China  root  of  commerce,  coromunly  known  as  a sudonfir. 
may  be  seen  growing  near  Canton.  That  raluablc  medi- 
cine rhubarb  Ls  cultivated  to  the  northward,  in  the  cold 
and  mountainous  province  of  Shensy.  The  Chinese  cassia, 
an  inferior  cinnamon,  is  grown  in  Kuilng-sy,  and  largely 
exported  in  European  ships. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  China  are  thtetf 
distinct  species  of  orange,  as  different  as  one  sort  of  fruit 
can  be  from  another  of  the  same  genus.  Tlie  first  is  tho 
* China  orange*  of  Europe ; the  second  is  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  but  very  sweet,  and  with  a highly  aromatic  rind  ' 
the  third,  and  perhaps  best  sort,  has  a deep  crimson  rind 
when  ripe,  tjuite  dclaclied  from  the  fruit,  the  loltes  of  which 
are  alniusl  louse,  and  Hurroumied  uith  a kind  of  net-work 
of  fibres.  Another  description  of  citrut,  of  the  lemon 
kind,  by  the  exercise  of  some  horticultural  ingenuity,  is 
made  to  run  entirely  into  rind,  the  whole  terminating  at 
the  head  in  lung  narrow  processes  tike  fingers,  whence  it 
ha.s  obtained  the  appellutiuii  of  Ffi-show,  ‘ the  hand  of  Fb.* 
Among  (lie  peculiar  fruil.s  of  China,  the  Lichi  has  been 
naturali/od  in  Bengal.  Another  of  the  Dimocarims  sort, 
called  Loong-yen,  of  * dragon’s  eye,’  is  much  smaller,  and 
has  a .smoother  skin.  The  Loquat  is  a fine  fruit  (wlieu 
well  ripencfl)  of  the  Mcspila^  kind.  Tlie  If'amfiee,  as  it  itv 
callofl  at  Canton,  has  been  compared  to  the  goosclierryv 
which  it  resembles  only  in  size;  its  fruit,  whicfi  grows  ia 
. bunches  on  a good  sized  tree,  lias  a yellow  skin,  inclosing 
I a rather  acid  pulp  that  surrounds  two  or  three  soed.<  of  a 
' green  colour.  At  the  liead  of  cultivated  flowers  the  Chinesc- 
' place  the  N^lumbittm,  in  consideration  of  both  its  beauty 
and  utility.  The  seeds,  in  form  and  size  like  an  acorn  with- 
out its  cup,  resemble  nuts  in  Hnvuiir:  the  roots  are  slii'ed 
; and  eaten  as  fruit.  Another  highlv  esteemed  flower  is  the 
I Olea/ragrans,a\\iet\  to  the  olive  of  Europe,  and  rcniarkahUs 
I for  the  fine  scent  of  its  blossoms.  Tlic  famous 
or  Tree-peony,  flourishes  only  in  the  north  of  the  empixe. 
A flower  much  cultivateil  is  the  Cfirynanthemum  Jtulicuni, 
valued  for  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  colours,  and  uuw 
common  in  this  country.  The  CAoo-/dn  (Chloranthus  in- 
conspicuus)  is  used  in  scenting  the  tea  that  bears  its  name. 

The  variety  of  surface  through  the  wide  extent  of  the 
empire  affords  a rich  fund  of  mineroU  and  metals.  There 
can  exist  no  doubt  of  the  abundant  supply  of  coal  through- 
out  China,  nor  of  its  general  use,  whicfi  we  find  from  Marc«> 
Polo  uws  knoam  to  them  before  its  adoption  ia  Europe. 
Lime  they  possess  in  all  its  combinations.  The  dark  grey 
marble  used  at  Canton  is  coarse,  and  unsusceptible  of  u fine 
polish;  tho  shops  contain  large  quantities  of  striated 
g>  pAuni  or  alabaster.  At  the  head  of  minerals  the  Chinese 
place  their  famous  yu  stone,  which  is  nephrite,  or  jade.  Ass. 
the  countrv  abounds  in  the  primitive  rocks,  it  is  conse- 
quently ricli  in  metals.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the  native  stale 
from  the  sands  of  the  rivers  in  Yun-niin,  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  Burmese  country,  well  known  for  its  riclines.s  in  that 
metal;  in  Yun-nfin  also  silver  mines  arc  worked.  Ordinarv 
copper  comes  from  Yun-nan  and  Kuei-chow,  and  an  ubunJ- 
ance  of  malachite,  or  green  copper-ore,  is  obtained  near  the 
great  lake  in  Hoo-kuang.  The  famous  pt^-tung,  or  white 
copper,  which  takes  a jHilish  not  unlike  silver,  corner  from 
Yun-nfin ; a cnnsiderablc  quantity  of  quicksilver  is  obtained 
in  Kuci-chow;  and  there  is  a rich  mine  of  tuicnague  or 
zinc  in  Hoo-pe. 

(lov^nmetit. — The  government  of  China  ism  principle  an 
absolute  despotism,  and  the  succession  depends  on  the  will 
and  nomination  of  the  reigning  emperor.  The  authority  of 
a father  over  his  fomily  is  well  known  to  be  the  exemplar 
or  type  of  political  rule  in  the  countr)*.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  first  of  the  * Four  Bi>oks*  of  Confucius  to  inciilciitc, 
that  f^m  the  knowledge  aiul  government  of  oneself  must 
procooil  the  proper  economy  and  government  of  a family; 
and  from  the  government  of  a fiimily,  that  of  a nroMiuv 
and  of  a kingdom.  The  cinjicror  is  called  tlie  futhor  of 
the  empire;  the  viceroy  of  the  province  over  which  lur 
presides ; and  the  mamlarin,  or  magistrate,  of  the  city 
which  he  governs;  and  the  father  of  every  family  is  tliu 
absolute  ruler  of  his  own  household.  * There  is  no- 
thing more  remarkable.’  observes  Mr.  Davis,  *in  their 
ritutu,  and  in  their  criminal  rode,  than  tho  exact  paral- 
lel which  is  studiously  kept  up  botweem  the  relations  in 
which  every  person  stands  to  bis  own  parent,  and  to  the 
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em{>fror.  For  similar  oUenCTs  lu^mst  both  he  KuflerH 
similar  punishmenU;  ond  at  tlm  death  uf  both  he  inuums 
the  K4>.nie  time,  and  cnes  the  saitm  period  unsliaven ; and 
Ih>Ui  imssess  nearly  I tic  same  power  o^'cr  bis  person.  Thus 
he  is  bred  up  to  civil  obedience  tenero  ab  ungut,  with  ever)' 
chance  uf  proving  a quit-t  subject  at  least.  Such  institu- 
tions certainly  do  not  denote  the  existence  of  much  liberty ; 
but  if  peaceful  obedience  and  universal  order  be  the  sole 
objects  in  view,  tliev  argue  on  t1u>  part  of  the  governors 
some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end.’  The  emperor  is  head  of  tho  state  reli- 
gion, and,  as  high-priest  of  tiio  empire,  can  alone,  with  his 
immediato  representatives,  sacrifice  in  the  govemincnt 
temples.  No  hicrarrhv  is  maintained  at  tho  public  ex- 
pense, nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  ConAtcian  or  state 
religion,  as  trie  sovereign  and  his  great  ofUccrs  perform 
that  part.  Tlie  two  separate  religious  orders  of  Fo  (Budba) 
and  Toou,  which  are  only  tolerated,  dnd  not  maintained, 
by  the  go>’ernment,  derive  support  entirely  from  their  own 
funds,  or  from  voluntary  private  contributions. 

With  respect  to  the  machinery  of  civil  government,  the 
emperor’s  principal  ministers  form  the  ’ interior  council- 
chamber, ’ and  the  chief  councillors  are  four  in  number, 
two  Tartars  and  two  Chinese ; tlie  former  always  taking 
preceilenre.  Below  these  are  a numlicr  of  assessors,  who 
form  tlm  chief  council  of  state.  I'lic  body  wlienre  these 
chief  ministers  arc  generally  selected,  is  the  Uan-lin,  a 
sort  of  imperial  college,  or  National  Institute.  The  dcUuls 
of  government  business  are  distributed  among  six  boards 
or  tribunals,  viz.,  1.  The  board  of  civil  appointment,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  tho  conduct  and  adinmistration  of  all 
civil  officers ; 12.  The  board  of  revenues,  which  regulates 
all  fiscal  matters  ; 3.  Tlie  board  of  rites  and  ceremonies; 
4.  The  military  board ; 5.  Tho  supremo  tribunal  of  cri- 
minal jurisdiction ; 6.  The  board  of  public  works.  A very 
peculiar  feature  of  the  government  is  observable  in  the 
Too-ch&-yuen,  or  office  of  censors,  the  members  of  which 
are  generally  styled  Yushe.  There  are  two  presidents,  a 
Tartar  and  a Chinese,  and  tlio  members  consist  in  all,  of 
I about  forty  or  fifry,  several  of  whom  are  sent  to  various 
parts  of  the  empire,  as  imperial  inspectors,  or  pcriiaps, 
more  properly  speaking,  spies.  By  tbu  antient  custom  of 
the  empire,  they  are  privileged  to  present  any  remon- 
atrance  to  the  sovereign  without  danger  of  losing  their 
lives ; but  tliev  are  frociuently  degraded  if  tlieir  ailvice  is 
unwelcome,  'flie  provinces  are  placed  under  tho  principal 
chargo,  either,  singly,  of  a Foo-yuen,  or  governor,  or  two 
provinces  together  ore  mode  subject  to  a Tsoong-to,  or 
general  governor,  who  lias  a Foo-yuen  under  him  for 
each  sin^e  province.  Canton  and  its  adjoining  province 
are  togetoer  subject  to  the  Tsoong-to,  commonly  called  by- 
Europeans  the  Viceroy.  In  each  separate  province  there 
is  a chief  criminal  ju^c  and  a treasurer,  the  latter  having 
usually  cognizance  of  civil  suits,  but  his  special  business 


is  thu  charge  of  the  territorial  revenue.  With  tills,  ho 
first  of  all  defrays  the  civil  and  military  expenses  of  his 
nroriiice  and  whatever  surplus  remains  is  remitted  by 


nini  to  Peking,  in  silver  or  in  produce.  Tlie  total  surplus 
of  all  tlio  provinces  remitted  to  tho  capital  is  about  11  or 
1*2  millions  sterling  annually,  which  has  very  erroneously 
been  taken  fur  tho  whole  revenue  of  tlw  empire.  Thu 
subordinate  cities  and  districts  of  each  province  in  the 
three  ranks  of  Foo,  Chow,  and  Hien,  aro  under  the  charge 
of  thoir  respective  magistrates,  who  take  their  rank  and 
titles  from  the  cities  thuy  govern.  The  total  number  of 
civil  magistrates  through  China  is  estimated  at  14,000.  At 
Canton  the  amount  and  importance  of  tlie  European  trade 
has  given  rise  to  the  special  appointment  of  the  Haekuan, 
or  commissioner  of  customs,  called  by  Europeans  Hoppo, 
who  ranks  os  third  in  the  province,  but  kas  no  territorial 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  trade.  No  individual  in  China  can 
Dold  a muistracy  in  his  own  province;  and  each  public 
officer  is  clianged  about  once  in  throe  years,  to  prevent 
growing  connexions  with  thoso  under  his  government 
A son,  a brother,  or  any  other  very  near  relation,  cannot 
hold  office  under  a corresponding  relative.  Tlio  various 
degrees  of  civil  and  military  offices  are  partly  distinguislied 
by  tho  colour  of  tho  ball  which  they  wear  at  the  apex  or 

Soint  of  thoir  conical  cape.  These  are  red,  light  blue, 
ark  blue,  cryatal,  white-ston^  and  gilt  Each  ball  is 
arcoinpanied  by  its  corresponding  baoge,  which  is  a piece 
of  silk  embroi^ry,  about  a foot  square,  with  the  repro- 
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of  tho  ceremonial  habit ; together  with  a collar  or  neck 
lore  of  ver)’  large  licads,  <lown  to  tho  waist. 

The  whole  amount  of  militaiy  throughout  the  empire 
including  the  militia  of  each  district,  has  been  estimated  at 
700, UUO,  of  which  the  largest  portion  are  fixed  to  their 
native  districts,  and  cultivate  thu  land,  or  follow  some 
other  pursuit.  Tlie  whole  are  under  the  direction  of  tho 
military  tribunal,  or  board,  at  Peking.  The  trust)’  Tartar 
troops  are  rangeii  under  the  eight  standards,  each  of  them 
comprising  10,000  men,  and  making  a total  of  b0,000  fur 
a standing  army.  Very  few  mounted  soldiers  were  seen  by 
either  of  our  embassies,  and  whatever  may  be  their  actual 
amount,  they  are  said  to  be  nearly  all  Tartars.  A great 
difference  seems  to  exist  between  the  pay  of  Tartars  nnd 
Chinese.  One  of  tlio  former,  being  a foot-soldier,  receives 
about  fl^’e-pcnce  a day,  with  an  allowance  of  rice ; one  ul‘ 
tlie  latter,  only  four-ponce,  without  the  rice.  Tlie  prm- 
ripal  arms  of  the  cavalry  ore  bows  and  arrows,  the  bow 
being  of  elastic  wood  and  horn  comblne<l,  with  a string  of 
silk.  Tlieir  swords  are  generally  ill  made,  and  tlieir 
matchlocks  are  considered  By  tlieni  as  inferior  weapons  to 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Some  are  provided  with  shields,  com- 
posed of  rattans  turned  spirally  round  a centre. 

The  residence  uf  the  emperor  and  his  court  for  some  hun- 
dreds years  past  lias  been  removed  from  Nanking  to  Pe- 
king, a city  whose  population  has  been  stated  at  double 
that  of  Lutulon ; but  various  reasons  conduce  to  rciulur  this 
altogether  improbable.  Notwitlistanding  the  great  extent  of 
the  area  onoUised  within  the  walls,  there  are  so  many  open 
spaces  of  great  extent,  thiit  it  is  ditUcult,  taking  the  lowness 
ofthe  one-8torie<l  buildings  into  consideratiun,  to  imagine 
how  such  an  immense  number  can  exibt  within  its  precincts. 
A largo  portion  of  the  Northern  or  Tartarian  city  is  o<*cu- 
pied  by'tnc  enclosure  wliich  cuiituiiiH  the  palace  and  plea- 
sure grounds  uf  the  emperor ; tho  remainder  is  stuildetl  over 
at  inten'sU  with  official  or  religious  buildings,  all  of  them 
surrounded  by  large  open  courts;  and  tho  Chinese  city*  to 
the  south  has  some  very  exlotisivu  spaces  occupied  by  im- 
mensely-spreading public  buildings,  with  grounds  attached. 
There  besides,  large  sheets  of  water,  and  ganlens  de- 
voted to  the  growth  of  vegetables  fur  the  city.  Thu  streets 
of  Canton  and  of  most  of  ttie  cities  are  extremely  narrow,  ad- 
mitting only  three  or  four  foot  passengers  abreast ; but  the 
princif^  tborouglifares  of  Peking,  connecting  its  different 
gates,  are  fullv  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  Kliosc  are  un- 
paved, probably  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty'  and  ux- 

Iiense  or  procuring  stone  in  the  flat  that  surrounds  the  city, 
n reinv  weather  the  principal  ways  are  said  to  be  in 'a 
dreadful  state,  from  the  want  of  proper  drains,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perfect  level  of  the  ground  not  allow  ing  the 
water  to  run  off. 

Popuiaiion, — ^Tlio  population  of  the  empire  has  naturally 
l>een  a subject  of  investigation  with  those  persons  who  had 
tho  best  opportunities  otpushing  the  inquiry  with  success. 

A number  of  natural,  social,  and  political  causes  no  doubt 
combine  to  explain  the  very  dense  population  which  tlie  - 
country  unquestionably  contains.  The  advantages  which 
China  |Tossciwes  from  nature  have  been  improved  to  tho 
utmost  by  its  industrious  inhabitants : agriculture,  the 
souroe  of  food,  has  been  honoured  and  encouraged  beyond 
every  oilier  H)>ccies  of  industry.  There  is  no  mi^uw  culti- 
vation wliotever  ; nothing  is  raised  by  labour  for  the  food  of 
cattle,  but  all  for  man,  since  tlvo  very  small  number  of 
horses,  oxen,  or  sheep  maintain  themselves  os  tliey  can  on 
pastures  unsusceptiblo  of  cultivation ; and  in  no  other 
country  is  so  much  food  derlvod  from  the  waters.  The  poli- 
tical causes  wliicb  tend  to  swell  the  population  of  Cnina 
are  numerous  and  poworfril.  Among  tnese  are  the  paternal 
rights,  which  continue  during  life,  and  render  a son,  oven 
in  that  over-peopled  country,  an  important  acquisition. 
The  laws  of  tlie  empire  grant  lifo  sometimes  oven  to  a con- 
demned homirido,  if  tho  wraut  of  another  son  or  grandson 
render  his  existence  necessary  to  the  support  of  a parent. 
The  other  cause,  wliich  renders  male  children  so  desirable, 
is  tho  sentiment  regardiug  sacriflues  at  the  tombs  and  in 
the  temples  of  ancestors.  In  default  of  male  ohililreii  there 
is  a legalized  mode  of  adoption  by  which  the  lino  is  perpe- 
tuatea  and  the  family  prevented  from  becoming  extinct. 
Even  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  check  population  is  coun- 
teracted by  a law  which  makes  the  owmers  of  domestic  slaves, 
who  do  not  procure  husbands  for  tbeir  females,  liable  to 
proBOcution;  nut  the  perpetuation  of  families  docs  not  tend 
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which  those  fsTnilics  live  and  arc  maintained.  It  is  a uni*  | 
fersal  system  clubbing  on  the  most  economical  plan,  and 
the  claims  of  kindred  boin^  universally  admitted  and  ea*  ; 
forced,  the  property  of  famiUes  is  made  to  maintain  the 
greatest  number  possible.  Another  political  cause  is  tlie 
obstacle  that  exists,  both  in  law  and  prejudice,  to  emigra- 
tion. Besides  the  statute  in  the  penal  code,  which  pu- 
nishes this  otfonce  according  ‘ to  the  law  against  communi- 
cating with  rebels  and  enemies,’  the  obandonment  of  his 
native  place,  and  of  the  tombs  of  bis  ancestors,  is  always 
abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  a Cliinese.  To  the  above  list  of 
cause’s  tending  to  produce  the  excessive  population  of  China, 
mu.st  be  added  the  uninterrupted  peace  which  has  been  en- 
joyed by  that  country  since  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  Manchow  dynasty,  a period  now  considerably  exceeding 
a century. 

Under  the  circumstances  above  briefly  enumerated,  there 
is  less  difficulty  in  ailmitting  the  oxtraordinarj*  amount  of 
population  which  lias  boon  given  from  various  authorities, 
involving,  however,  statements  occasionally  so  contrailictory 
that  it  seems  not  altogether  easy  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
result  os  to  the  actual  number.  Groaicr  mode  the  popula- 
tion in  1743  amount  to  1*JB  or  200  millions.  TWre  b 
nothing  incredible  in  this,  considering  that  the  area  of 
China  Proper  b eleven  times  tliat  of  tlio  British  Islani'o. 
But  on  comparing  it  with  tlie  333  millions  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney’s authority,  just  fifty  voars  afterwards,  an  increase  of 
considerably  more  than  half  within  that  period  seems  veiy 
large.  When  the  census  was  taken  by  Kien-luong,  a little 
before  Lord  Manirtnoy’s  embassy,  that  emperor  issued  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  whole  of  his  subjects,  calling 
on  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  to  economize  the  gifts 
of  heaven,  and  by  industry  to  increase  the  quantity  for, 
obsciring  the  increase  of  population  since  the  period  of  the 
oonqueat,  he  looks  forward  with  clocp  concern  to  the  future, 
when  the  numbers  of  the  pci^plo  shall  luivc  exceeded  the 
means  of  subabicneo.  According  to  thb  highest  authority 
then,  a voiy  great  increase  had  really  taken  place ; but  when 
we  come  to  tho  particulars,  they  seem  to  stagger  all  belief. 
The  emperor  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  the  4'Jth  yearof  ivftng*hy, 
the  aecond  sovereign  of  his  family  (and  under  the  old  system 
of  the  poll-tax),  the  population  of  the  empire  was  rated  at 
about  23,312,000 ; and  that  by  the  late  census,  according  to 
returns  from  all  tho  pronnees,  it  amounted  to  307,467,200. 
Unless  some  way  can  be  found  of  reconciling  such  an  ac- 
count with  bare  possibility,  it  seems  unworthy  of  serious 
acceptance.  But  we  must  reraemoer  that  a great  portion  of 
tho  country  was  actually  unsuMued  in  the  reign  of  Kdng- 
by.  Tho  southern  parts  of  the  empire  held  out  obstinately 
against  tho  Tartars,  and  some  of  them  were  long  governed 
by  independent  Chinese  rulers.  Tlicsc  then  for  the  time 
must  have  been  cxcludcnl  from  a census  of  tho  subjects  of 
the  Manchow  dynasty.  Again  we  must  call  to  mind  tliat 
the  census  so  remarkable  for  its  small  amount  under  Kang* 
hy  was  with  reference  to  a poll-tax,  and  to  military  sorvioc, 
two  objects  which  were  of  all  others  tho  least  c^culatod, 
during  an  unsettled  ami  half-subdued  stale  of  the  country, 
to  ensure  a correct  or  full  return.  The  Manchow  conquest 
is  said,  by  the  combined  effects  of  war  and  flight,  to  have 
reduced  the  population  of  China  to  less  than  half  its  amount 
under  tho  Ming  rare  ; but  the  conquest  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed by  almost  unexamjded  peace  and  prosperity  during  a 
period  considerably  exceeding  a century.  A census,  said, 
on  the  authority  of  a Chinese  statistical  work,  to  have  been 
taken  in  1812,  goes  beyond  the  amount  given  to  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, and  makes  tho  population  reach  tho  number  of 
360,279,697.  Our  faith  in  this  must  of  course  bo  deter- 
mined by  tho  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  Chinese 
census.  The  account  is  said  to  ho  made  up  from  tlje  returns 
received  in  detail  from  every  village  in  the  empire,  in  which 
tho  houses  ore  provided  with  what  is  called  a mun-pae,  or 
door-toblos,’  on  which  are  inscribed  all  the  indinduals  of  a 
family.  The  lists  are  transmitted  through  several  channels 
•*»*foro  they  roach  Peking,  and  may  therefore  occasionally,  if 
not  always,  be  liable  to  falsification  by  those  who  wisii  to 
flatter  the  emperor  with  the  idea  of  increase.  Taking  the  area 
of  Cliina  at  I,2OU^0U0  wiuaro  miles,  in  round  numbe>%  we 
should  have  tho  latest  Ohtiinafc,  3i>«  inhabitants  on  a square 
mile,  which  is  nioro  than  Knglaml  or  Holland  possesses. 

— The  revouneHi>f  China  are  derived  principally 
from  a Uml-tux.nnd  the  monopoly  of  salt,  to  whicli  aro  to  be 
ad«lH(l  soiiitiUmig  for  customs  and  transit-duties.  At  the 
Manchow  Cvunuesl  a cajutali  >u  or  poll-tax  was  imposed, 


but  this  was  soon  taken  off  again ; and  tlie  second  emperor 
of  the  dynasiv  ordained  that  the  Und-t^  which  un>ler  the 
Chinese  had  been  taken  from  the  cultivators,  should  ever 
after  be  taken  from  tlie  land-owners.  The  subject  of  tbe 
Chinese  revenues  seems  never  before  to  Imve  ueon  very 
clearly  understood.  Fmm  the  produce  of  taxation  in  each 
province,  the  treasurer  of  that  province  deducts  the  civil 
ami  mOitary  expenses,  and  all  outlays,  whether  fur  public 
works  or  oUierwise,  remitting  the  surplus  to  Peking  eitlier 
in  money  or  kind.  This  surplus  has  been  the  only  point 
clearly  ascertained,  and  it  has  been  very  erroneously  mis- 
taken fur  the  gross  amount  of  the  revenue.  The  difliculty 
of  ascertaining  the  real  expense  that  attends  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire  arises  from  a considerable  portiun  of 
tho  taxes  lieing  levied  in  commo<litie8  instead  o^  money,  as 
grain,  salt,  silks,  and  stores  of  different  sorts.  A portion  uf 
the  allowances  of  public  servants,  especially  at  Peking,  as 
well  as  of  tl)o  stipends  uf  imperial  relati\es,  is  paid  in  the 
shape  of  rations  and  supplies.  Du  Haldc  states  the  total 
revenue  of  the  empire,  including  the  provinces,  at  * about 
200  millions  of  taels  (or  upwards  of  60  millions  sterling), 
of  which  only  12  millions  sterling  ore  transmitted  to  Peking.’ 
Tlie  accuracy  of  the  latter  amount  seems  pretty  nearly  con- 
firmed by  what  appeared  in  a Peking  gazette  of  1633.  A 
Tartar  officer  therein  states,  ‘ that  the  whole  receipts  at 
Peking  do  not  exceed  40  millions  of  taels,  which  is  12  or  13 
millions  sterling : ’ again,  it  appean  from  a statement  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Morri^n,  that  the  surplus  from  land-tax, 
transmitted  to  Peking  by  two  provinces,  was  5 millions  uf 
taels,  which,  taken  as  an  average  for  eighteen  provinces, 
would  give  4 j millions;  hut  one  or  two  of  them  supply 
much  below  that  average,  and  the  true  total  may  therefore 
be  4U  millions,  as  above. 

/.atex.— We  possess  a translation  of  theTartar-Chinese  penal 
code,  from  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  of  this  specimen  of  le- 
gislation a very  advantageous  com^iarbum  with  other  Asiatic 
^steins  has  b^n  made  oy  an  able  critic  in  the  ' Edinburgh 
Review.*  ‘ When  (Rays  he)  we  turn  from  the  ravings'of 
the  Zendavesta,  or  tbe  Puranas,  to  the  tune  of  sense  and  of 
business  of  this  Chinese  collection,  we  seem  to  W passing^ 
from  darkness  to  light ; from  the  drivcllings  of  dotage  to 
the  exercise  of  an  improved  understanding ; and  redundant 
and  minute  os  these  laws  are,  in  many  particulars,  wo 
scarcely  know  any  European  code  tliat  is  at  once  so  copious 
and  so  consistent,  or  that  is  nearly  so  free  from  intricacy, 
bigotry,  and  fiction.  In  everything  relating  to  political 
freedom  or  individual  independence,  it  is,  indeed,  wofully 
dcfrrtivc ; but  for  tlie  rcprimsion  of  disorder,  and  the  gentle 
coercion  of  a vast  population,  it  appears  to  us  to  be,  in 
general,  equally  roiM  and  efficacious.’  If  we  estimate 
Chinese  legislotion  by  its  result,  we  shall  find  it  (as  .Sir 
George  Staunton  observes)  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a very  bad  government,  or  a very  vicious  state 
of  society.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  bad  long  been  in  Persia  niid 
India,  pronounced  China  ' superior  to  tho  other  countries 
of  Asia,  both  in  the  art  of  government  and  tbe  general 

Xt  of  society  and  adds,*  that  the  laws  are  more  gene- 

known,  and  more  equally  administered;  tluit  thotie  ex- 
amples of  oppression,  accomranied  with  infliettion  of  bar- 
barouspunisbment,  which  offend  the  eye  and  distress  tho 
feelings  of  tho  most  hurried  traveller  in  other  Asiatic 
countries,  ore  scarcely  to  be  met  with  iu  China;  that  the 
proportion  which  the  midilling  orders  bear  to  the  other 
classes  uf  tlie  community  appeared  to  bo  considerable;  that, 
compared  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  otlicr  Mrts  of  Imliu, 
an  impression  was  produced  highly  favourable  to  the  com- 
parative situation  of  the  lower  ormro.’  It  is  a popular  maxim 
with  the  Chinese,  that  to  violate  the  law  is  the  same  crime 
in  the  emperor  as  in  a subject.  ' This  plainly  intimates 
(ubscrv'es  Mr.  Davis)  that  tlicre  arc  certain  sanctions  which 
the  pe^le  in  general  look  upon  as  su^ierior  to  tlie  will  of  the 
soverci^  himself : these  arc  contained  in  their  sacred  books, 
whose  princiffle  is  literally,  sa/uspopu/t  tuprama  /ex;  and 
however  much  this  principle  may  at  times  bo  violated  under 
the  pressure  of  a foreign  Tartar  dominion,  it  nevorthcless 
conUnues  to  lie  recognised,  and  must  doubtless  exercise 
more  or  less  influence  on  tbe  conduct  of  the  government.’ 
Moral  Characler,  ^.~Tlic  moral  character  of  tbe  Chi- 
nese ])Ooplc  is  a compound  of  bad  and  good  traits,  which,  as 
usual,  may  be  traced  to  tlie  influence  of  (heir  political  and 
social  system.  Tbe  late  Dr.  Morrison  scorns  to  Iiave  formed 
3 fair  estimate  of  a nntiou  with  wliom  he  was  better 
acquoiutcd  than  most  Europeans.  ' In  China  (lie  oh- 
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MTve»)  (ae.  'm  much  to  blame,  but  fomethin^  to  leam; 
and  moral  instruclion  is  ranked  above  physical.’  Tlte 
consequence  is,  that  industry,  tranquillity,  and  content, 
are  unusually  pruvalcnt  in  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Notvilbstaniiin^  hU  potrer  is  absolute,  the  emperor  hiiU' 
aeif  ahrays  endeavours  to  prove  that  his  conduct  is 
based  in  reason  and  benevolence,  the  truth  of  the  aruu* 
ment  being,  of  course,  a distinct  affair.  From  the  haoits 
in  which  they  are  brought  up,  the  people  arc  more 
ready  to  reason  with  each  other  than  to  resort  to  violence. 
The  ad\’antogcous  features  of  tiieir  character,  as  mUdness, 
docility,  industry,  peaceableness,  subordination,  and  ro< 
spect  for  the  aged,  are  accompanied  by  the  vices  of  insin* 
eerily  and  falsehood,  with  Uteir  cons^ucnccs,  mutual  dis- 
trust and  jealousy.  Lying  and  deceit,  being  generally  the 
refuge  of  the  weak  and  timid,  have  always  been  held  among 
us  as  di^aceful  vices,  while  the  Chinese,  at  any  time,  do 
not  attach  the  same  degree  of  disgrace  to  deceit,  and  least  of 
all  when  it  is  practised  towards  a European.  It  would  how- 
ever be  as  unreasonable  to  inter  the  cnaracter  of  the  whole 
nation  from  the  unfavourable  aspect  in  which  it  appears  at 
Canton,  a trading  seaport,  as  to  form  an  estimate  of  our  | 
national  character  in  England  from  an  experience  equally  | 
limilod  and  disadvantageous.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  con- 1 
sidered  as  a matter  fur  surprise,  that  the  Chinese  at  Canton 
should  l>o  no  worse  than  we  find  tliem;  they  arc  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  maxim  of  their  government,  by  which  it 
professes  ‘ to  rule  barbarians  liku  beasts,  and  not  Uke  native 
subiects;'  and  they  aro  continually  supplied  by  the  local 
autnoritics  with  every  motive  to  behave  towards  stramgers 
ns  if  they  were  a degraded  order  of  beings.  Their  conduct 
to  Europeans  therefore  is  different  from  Uieir  conduct 
among  tnemsclves.  < 

In  their  physical  characteristics,  the  Chinese  have  been 
recognised  as  superior  to  many  other  Asiatics.  A finer 
sha{M)d  and  mure  powcrAil  race  of  men  exist  nowhere  than 
the  coolies  or  porters  of  Canton ; and  as  sailors,  they  have 
been  found  stronger  and  more  uiiicicnt  than  natives  of 
India  on  board  of  English  ships,  hut  it  lias  always  been 
both  difficult  and  expensive  to  employ  them.  Though  the 
Chinoac  arc  allied  to  tnc  Mongols  in  tlie  general  cast  of  their 
features,  tlia  harsher  points  of  the  latter  are  softened  down 
in  the  former  considerably:  in  the  thickness  of  the  lips,  the 
Chinese  in  some  degree  approaches,  but  by  no  means  equals, 
tile  Negro,  nor  is  that  feature  at  all  so  prominent  as  in  Uie 
latter ; the  nose  is  flattened,  and  the  nostril  ex|)andcd  in  the 
Chinese,  but  not  to  the  same  e.xtent  os  in  tlie  Aifican : there 
is  the  same  lank,  black,  and  shining  hair  in  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  as  in  that  of  tho  North  American  Indians ; the 
same  obliquity  of  the  eyes  and  eyebrows,  turned  upwards  at 
the  outer  extremities,  and  a corresponding  thinness  and 
tufty  growth  of  beard.  The  Chinese  too  is  dLitinguished 
by  a nearly  total  absence  of  hair  from  the  su.Ha<»  of  tlie 
b^y.  In  tho  smallness  of  tho  hands  and  fbcl,  and  of  the 
bones  of  tho  body,  com|>arcd  with  Europeans,  lie  resembles 
tile  generality  of  Asiatics.  The  features  of  tlio  people  in 
the  South  hjivc  {lerhaps  less  of  tiic  harsh  angularity  of  the 
Tartar  countenance  than  at  Peking.  Among  those  who 
are  not  exposed*  to  the  climate  the  complexion  is  fQUy  as  fkir 
as  that  of  the  Portuguese ; but  the  sun  has  a powerful  00*001 
on  their  ^ins,  and  that  upper  portion  of  a man’s  person  which 
is  habitually  exposed  in  Uie  summer  above  his  loose  trow- 
sera  is  oflcn  so  different  from  iJie  remainder,  that  when 
stii|ipcd  he  looks  likctlie  lower  lialf  of  a European  joined  on 
to  the  upper  moiety  of  an  Asiatic.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
or  a Uulc  more,  they  arc  9Aon  very  good  looking;  but  soon 
after  that  time  the  prominent  cheek-bones  generally  giv«  a 
hamlmcss  to  the  features  os  the  round  ness  of  youth  wears  off. 
With  liic  prepress  of  age  the  old  men  in  most  coses  become 
very  uglv,  ana  the  old  women,  if  possible,  still  more  so. 

China  U now  politically  divided  into  provinces,  of  which 
seven  extend  entirely  or  partly  over  the  great  plain,  two 
comprehend  the  hilly  districts,  two  olhers  the  mountainous 
country  along  the  sea,  and  the  others  the  mountainous 
couiUiV  in  the  interior. 

1 . Pc-lchc-li  extends  over  the  meat  northern  and  leas 
fertile  portion  of  the  plain,  but  is  well  cultivated,  end  pro- 
duces, besides  vcgeta'bles  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  large 
'lUButitics  of  millet  and  wheel.  In  it  is  situated  Pbkiso, 
(h«  capital  of  the  whole  empire  : the  capital  of  the  province 
is  Piio-iing-fbo,  a very  large  and  populous  town  in  which 
the  governor  re-^idcs. 

Chang-Auug  comprehends  a pact  of  the  plain  and  the 


peninsula  of  Chang-tung,  on  which  an  isolated  mountanw 
range  rises  to  a moderate  height.  It  produces  wheaL 
millet,  and  cotton.  Its  capital  is  Tsi-nan-foo,  a largo  and 
populous  town.  Lin-tchin-tchcoii,  at  the  confluonce  of  the 
cuual  with  the  river  Eu-ho,  is  the  deposit  of  goods  which 
are  carried  from  the  southern  provinces  to  Peking,  and  a 
very  large  place. 

3.  Kiang-su,  which  with  the  following  province  once 
formed  that  of  Kiaiig-nan,  (‘omprehemfs  the  low  and 
swampy  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  Canal.  It 
chiefly  produces  rice  and  pulse,  and  has  extensive  fishericti. 
Besides  the  capital,  Nanki.so,  it  contains  many  largo  towns 
on  the  banks  uf  the  canal,  aniciig  which  the  most  remark- 
able arc  Yang-tcheou-foo,  which  is  at  a short  distance  from 
the  Yang-tSe-kiaiig.  and  carries  on  an  active  trado ; and 
Su-tebeou-foo,  which  to  an  extensive  commerce  unites 
great  industry  in  manufiu'turing  silk  and  cotton  goods.  Its 
principal  port  is  Shung-hac. 

4.  Ngon-hoei  or  Au  hoi,  on  both  sides  of  the  Vong-tsc- 
kiaiijg,  produces,  besides  grain  and  rice,  some  ^ilk.  In  its 
8outn-ea.stern  districts  aro  extensive  plantiiiiuns  of  lea,  and 
also  some  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Tho  capital  is 
Ngan-king-foo,  on  tlie  Yang-tsc-kiang. 

$.  Ho-nan  is  chiefly  in  the  plain,  but  its  western  districts 
I aro  travorsird  by  the  Pe*ling  mountain-range  and  its 
branches.  It  is  rich  in  grain  and  cotton,  and  is  supposed 
to  contain  some  mines.  In  its  south-eastern  districts  tea  is 
cultivated.  Tlic  capital,  K)iai-fong-fuo,  is  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hoang-ho;  but  the  most  populous  town  ap- 
pears to  be  Ho-min-foo,  on  a river  which  falls  into  the 
Hoang-ho,  in  a richlv-cullivaled  valley. 

6.  lloo-]M^  compreiicmls  part  uf  the  undulating  portion 
of  the  plain,  and  the  wide  vuUeys  uf  tho  Haii-kuing  and 
Yang-t)H,--kung.  with  some  mountainous  districts.  It  lies 
in  the  centre  of  Chins,  and  formerly  constituted,  with  the 
more  Houthcin  province  of  Hoo-nan,  one  province  called 
Hou-<|Uuug.  Its  fertility  is  very  ^reat : its  products  are 
grain,  cotton,  silk,  and  tea,  which  are  culiivattilon  its  north- 
eastern border.  Its  capital,  Wu-lchang-foo,  Mluuled  on  tho 
Vang-tse-kiang.  opjvosite  iu  juiieiiou  with  the  Han-kiang, 
Is  one  of  tho  large-t  of  the  inland  towns  of  China,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  commerce.  King-tchcou-foo,  further 
to  the  west,  likewise  on  the  bunks  uf  (he  Yang-Ue-kiang, 
bas  also  a very  extensive  trade. 

7.  Chc-kiang  comprehends  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
tho  plain,  and  the  iiorlhcm  portion  uf  the  mountainous 
country  extending  along  tlie  sea.  It  produces  more  green 
tea  than  other  provinces,  and  also  silk,  rice,  grain  and  pulse, 
in  abundaiux*.  Its  capital  isHang-tcheuu-ibo,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tsien-tong-kmiig,  at  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Great  Canal,  in  a very  plco.sant  situation.  According  to 
Staunton,  its  population  was  thought  to  be  not  much  less 
than  that  of  Peking,  and  the  missionaries  estimated  it  at 
one  inillinn.  Nunc  of  the  bouses  e.xceed  two  stories  in 
height : the  streets  are  well  paved.  It  has  extensive  manu- 
fiictures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  especially  in  flowered 
and  embroidered  satins,  and  a very  active  commerce,  a. 
well  by  means  of  (he  canal  as  by  tho  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vcttKils  up  to  tho  town.  Tlie  princijial  jiort 
of  lliLH  province  is  Ning-po. 

9.  Kiang-si  extends  over  the  eastern  portion  of  Uie  hilly 
country,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Nan-ling  range,  and 
produces  in  its  well-cultivated  Valiev's  and  phuu,  gram,  rice, 
silk,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar.  It  has  some  plantations  of 
tea.  The  capital,  Nan-tchang-foo,  on  the  Kan-kiang,  not 
ftir  from  the  place  where  it  falU  into  (he  lake  Poyaiig,  is  a 
large  town,  and  carries  on  a great  trade.  In  tho  hilly 
country  which  begins  at  some  distance  from  (bo  lake  of 
Poyang  on  (ho  east,  is  the  borough  of  King-tc-ching,  which 
is  said  to  contain  one  million  uf  inhabitants,  who  arc  oc- 
cupied exclusively  in  tho  fabrication  of  ebina-warei  which 
is  here  made  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  number  of 
Ainraco.-i  is  said  to  amount  to  five  hundred.  Kan-tcheou- 
fno,  on  the  Kan-kiang,  not  far  from  its  source  and  the 
Moi-ling  Pass,  is  a largo  town,  in  which  Indian  ink  and 
varnish  are  made  on  an  extensive  scale. 

9.  Hoo-nan,  or  the  southern  part  of  the  antient  province 
of  Hoo-quang,  contains  tho  remainder  of  tho  billy  country. 
Its  productions  aro  like  those  of  Kiang-si.  It  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  minerals.  The  capital,  Tcnatig-cba-foo,  on  the 
Heng-kiang,  is  a largo  oommercial  town.  Yo-tcheou-foo, 
on  the  channel  connecting  tlio  large  lake  of  Tung-ting 
with  tho  Yang-tae-kiang,  also  carries  on  a very  active  tradav 
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1(1.  Fo-uan,  or  Foclian,  extends  orer  the  mountatnoui 
•ovmtry  on  tho  shores  of  the  sea  opposito  the  islaiid  of  For- 
mosa. Some  of  tbesumroits  of  the  5^an-ling  range  hero  rise 
to  a great  height,  but  do  not  attain  the  perpetual  snowline. 
The  higher  parts  of  some  of  the  mountain-ridges  are  bare ; 
others  are  covered  with  trees,  but  in  its  extensive  and  fine 
valleys  all  the  commercial  nroductions  of  China  are  met 
with,  except  perhaps  vamislu  Its  plantations  of  tea  arc 
extensive,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  black  tea  is  grown 
here.  Tho  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  noten  tor  tneir 
industr}’,  and  still  more  for  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
their  love  of  emigration.  The  numerous  settlements  of 
Chinese  in  the  islands  of  India  and  the  ('ountrii's  without 
the  Ganges  have  been  furtnetl  bv  them,  and  are  continually 
increasing  by  new  adventurers  from  Fo-kian.  7'he  capital 
IS  Fu-tcheou-foo,on  the  river  Mingho,  over  which  a bridge 
IS  built  of  thirty-three  arches  or  fine  white  stone.  The 
largest  Chinese  vessels  can  ecme  up  almost  to  the  wall  of 
the  city,  the  maritime  commerce  of  which  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  its  population  greater  than  that  of  Canton. 
Tsuen-tcheou-foo,  between  Fu-cheou-foo  and  Amoy,  is  like- 
w'lse  a large  town.  A great  number  of  vessels  sail  hence 
to  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  has  a bridge  built  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  on  300  piers  of  black  stone.  Here  is 
also  the  harbour  of  Amov,  which  was  formerly  visited  by 
Europeans.  [Ahoy.] 

1 1 . Quang-tun,  or  Canton,  extends  over  the  whole  south- 
ern coast  from  117®  E.  long,  to  the  very  boimdary  of  Co- 
chin-China, and  is  likewise  mountainous,  but  its  mountains 
art'  not  so  high  as  those  in  Fo-kian.  It  ha-s  a great  number 
of  fine  and  wide  valleys,  and  the  plain  about  Canton 
is  of  considerable  extent : it  produces  all  the  commercial 
commodities  of  China,  except  lea  and  varnish.  The  num- 
ber of  its  harbours  is  considerable,  but  Canton  is  alone 
visited  by  Europeans.  This  town  is  tlic  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. II^Cantom.]  Fochan.  lying  south-west  of  Canton, 
at  a distance  of  about  ‘iU  inile.s,  is  said  to  contain  a population 
of  one  million  of  souls,  and  to  have  numerous  manufactures 
of  silk,  cotton,  china-wnre,  and  colours. 

I'i.  Quang-si,  extending  on  both  sides  of  tbeTa-si-kiang, 
iH  «)vere<l  with  mountains:  the  valleys,  which  are  gcnerallj' 
narrow,  occupy  a small  portion  of  its  surface.  The  moun- 
tains belonging  to  the  Nan-ling  range,  enclosing  tho 
northern  side  of  thu  province,  rise  to  a great  height,  and 
some  summits  above  the  perpetual  snow-line.  The  forests 
on  the  declivities  of  the  hills  are  extensive.  Its  productions 
are  rice,  silk,  and  timber,  and  it  is  supposed  to  contain  gold 
and  other  metals.  A mountainous  district,  towards  iho 
northern  boundarv  of  this  provinco,  is  inliabiteil  bv  the 
Tchang-Colas,  an  aboriginal  and  independent  tribe,  differi  ng 
from  tne  Chinese  in  language  and  manners.  The  capital 
of  the  province,  Kuei-hng-foo,  lies  in  a narrow  but  fino 
valley. 

13.  Kuei-tcheow,  to  the  north  of  Quang-si,  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  provinces  of  China,  being  traversed  in 
all  its  length  by  tho  highest  portion  of  the  Nan-ling  range, 
several  summits  of  which  are  always  covered  with  snow. 
In  these  mountains  live  the  Seng  Miao-tsee,  an  aboriginal 
tribe,  who  differ  in  language  and  manners  from  the  Chinese, 
and  oAon  make  war  on  them.  Many  fortresses  have  been 
erected  in  tho  narrow  paKs  of  the  valleys  to  stop  their  in- 
cursions. Its  productions  are  timber  and  metals,  gold, 
silver,  &C.,  but  especially  copper  and  quicksilver.  Tho 
capital  is  Kuei-yang-foo,  a comparatively  small  town,  its 
circuit  being  not  much  mure  than  two  miles. 

14.  Yun-hpn,  the  moet  south-western  provinco,  liordering 
on  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  the  Birman  empire,  forms  an 
extensive  but  uneven  table-land,  studded  here  and  there 
with  high  mountains,  especially  towards  the  north,  where 
there  arc  several  snow-capped  summits.  The  mountains 
towards  the  south,  on  the  boundary  line  of  tho  Birman 
empire  and  Siam,  arc  inhabited  by  a tribe  of  mountaineers, 
ralle<l  Lt>los,  «>r  Lowas.  who  are  only  nominally  dependent 
on  the  Chinese.  Its  commercial  wealth  consists  of  the 
produce  of  its  mines,  gold,  silver,  cvqfpei,  &c.,  and  of 
its  forests,  which  contain  timber  trees,  ntvd  several  kinds 
nf  rare  wood.  The  capital,  Yun-nan-foo,  situated  on 
tho  least  mountainous  }>art  of  the  table-land,  is  a con- 
sulorable  place,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the 
Birman  emoire.  A much-frequented  road,  running  mostly 
on  the  hanks  of  tho  Yan^-tfK- kiang,  connects  tliis  town 
with  the  interior  provinces  of  'hina,  and  onoiher  passes 
hence,  west  to  Yang-tenang-foo,  another  considerable  town, 


perhaps  larger  than  Yun-nan.  From  thif  place  the  md 
continues  to  the  Irawaddi  river,  and  to  Btianmo,  in  the 
Birman  em(  ve.  A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  this 
route.  [Birman  Eupirr.] 

15.  Se-tchu-an,  tho  largest  of  tho  provinc<^  is  nearly 
everywhere  enclosed  by  nigh  mountain-chains,  and  its 
interior  is  traversed  by  lower  ranges.  Its  valleys  are  com- 
monly wide,  and  often  expand  into  plains.  The  soil  is  rich, 
and  produces  every  kind  of  grain,  ns  well  as  rice  and 
sugar,  in  abundance ; but  its  commercial  riches  consist 

frincipally  of  silk,  timber,  and  different  kinds  of  metals. 
Is  capital,  Tching-too-foo,  situated  on  an  island  fonne<l  by 
the  Min-kiang,  in  an  extensive  and  richly-cultivated  plain, 
U a place  of  ronsidemblo  trade,  and  very  populous.  Kori- 
tchcou-foo,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Yang-tsc-kiang,  is  one  o. 
tho  most  commercial  places  in  the  ihterior  of  China,  and 
very  populous. 

16.  bnen-si  is  more  covered  with  rugged  mountains  thbn 
Se-tchu-an.  and  contains  a much  smaller  portion  of  culti- 
vable land ; yet  the  wide  valleys  through  which  the  Wel‘ho 
and  Han-hiang  run  are  very*  fertile,  and  produce  abun- 
dance of  wheat,  millet,  and  pulse,  but  little  rice.  The 
capital  is  Si-ngan-foo,  on  the  Wei-lio,  once  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  empire,  a town  so  large  that  it  is  compart^  with 
Peking  itself ; it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on  a con- 
siderable trade. 

17.  Sbaii-si  is  still  more  mountainous  than  Shen-si ; it 
has  one  wide  and  fertile  valley  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Ken- 
bo,  or  Fiendio,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with 
villages  and  towns.  It  exports  wheat,  millet,  raisins,  iron, 
and  coal.  Tbe  capital  is  Tai-yuen-foo,  a large  place,  with 
considerable  manufactures  in  silk  and  carpets,  and  some 
tnulc.  Tai-tong-foo  is  one  of  the  principal  fortified  places 
□ear  the  Great  wall. 

18.  Kan-si,  the  most  north-western  provinco  of  China, 
consists  of  the  western  portion  of  Chcn-si,  to  which  has  been 
ailded*a  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land,  which  extends 
far  westwani  to  the  centre  of  Asia.  This  tract  has  been 
added  with  the  view  of  separating  tho  warlike  and  wan- 
dering tribes,  which  inhabit  the  tablo-londs  to  the  north 
and  west  of  China,  from  one  another,  and  of  preventing 
their  incursions  into  China.  The  eastern  part  of  this  pro- 
vince is  studded  with  high  and  many  snow-capped  moun 
tains,  and  the  western  extends  over  the  stony  and  sandy 
deserts  of  Central  Asia ; the  whole  is  a poor  country,  and 
thinly  inhabited.  The  capital  isLan-tcheou,  a small  place, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoong-ho,  which  however  carries  on 
a brisk  trade  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  tho  table-lands  to 
tbe  north  and  west  of  it. 

To  these  eighteen  provinees  may  be  added  the  province 
of  Leao-tong,  or  Mougden,  which  extends  along  the  north- 
ern shores  of  the  Hoaiigo-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea.  It  consti- 
tuted formorly  a part  of  Manchuria,  but  after  the  present 
dynasty  had  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  this  portion  was 
separated  from  it,  and  considered  as  tho  domain  of  the 
iniperial  family.  It  is  divided  from  China  by  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  from  Mongolia  by  a 
stockade  of  wooden  piles,  which  extends  to  the  mountains 
which  separate  it  from  Corea.  This  country  is  covered  with 
high  mountains,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Leao-ho,  where 
there  is  a plain  of  considerable  extent,  and  pretty  well  cul- 
tirated.  Here  is  the  capital,  Mukden,  or  Mougden,  now 
called  Fung-lhian-foo,  a place  of  moderate  extent,  in  which 
arc  the  tombs  of  the  Manchow  dynasty.  Towards  the  boun- 
dary of  Corea  is  Fon-Hoan,  traversira  by  the  only  road 
which  connects  Corea  with  China,  and  on  which  some 
trade  is  curried  on. 

Historf/. — Without  attempting  to  deny  to  the  historical  re* 
conls  of  llie  Chinese  empire  a very  high  degree  of  antiquity 
it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  en  the  testimony  of  the 
most  respectable  native  historians,  that  this  point  hM  been 
considcrablv  exaggerated.  In  reference  to  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  tneir  h^istory,  a native  commentator  observes,  *it 
is  impossible  to  give  entire  credit  to  the  account  of  thess 
remote  ages.’  The  persons  styled  Fohy,  Shin-noong,  and 
their  immediate  successors,  must  be  ranged  rather  under 
tho  head  of  mythology  than  of  history  resembling  those 
domi-gods  and  heroes  of  Grecian  fable  who  rescued  man 
kind  from  primeval  barbarism.  The  fabulous  part  of 
Chinese  history  commences  with  Putn-koo,  who  is  repre- 
Hc-nteil  in  a drcM  of  leaves,  and  concerning  whom  every 
tiling  is  wild  and  obscure.  He  is  said  to  liave  been  followed 
bv  a number  of  peraons  with  fono'iUl  Dames,  who,  io  tbe 
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vtyle  of  the  Hindoo  chronoloji^',  reigned  for  thousandn  of 
years,  until  the  appearance  of  l^'chy,  who  is  said  to  liavo  in* 
vented  the  art.s  of  music  and  numbers,  and  tauifht  his  sub* 
jects  to  live  in  a civilireil  state.  At  length  came  Yaou  and 
Shun,  who  arc  stated  to  have  been  tiic  mtterns  of  all 
Chinese  emperors.  To  the  age  of  Khun  they  refer  their 
tradition  of  an  extensive  Hooding  of  the  lamls,  which  by 
some  has  been  identifled  with  the  Mosaic  deluge.  It  was 
fur  his  merit  in  draining  the  countr\’,  or  drawing  off  the 
waters  of  tim  great  inuiulation,  inwfiich  he  was  employed 
eight  years,  tluit'Vu  the  Great’  was  chosen  by  Shun  for 
his  aurceosor.  Ho  commenced  the  period  callofl  Ho;i, 
upwards  of  2100  years  before  Christ ; and  the  whole  of  tlio 
long  space  of  time  includefl  under  lien  and  Shang  is  full  of 
the  marvellous : until  Woo*wong  was  called  upon  to  depose 
a tyrannical  emperor,  the  last  of  the  Shang,  about  ItOO 
ears  n.r.  With  him  began  the  period  of  Chow,  srtiich  may 
0 considered  as  the  commencement  of  authentic  history, 
and  during  w’bicb  Coniucms  himself  lived.  Though  it 
might  be.  ^ing  too  far  to  condemn  all  tltat  precedes  that 
period  ns  imsolutely  fabulous,  it  is  still  so  much  mixed  up 
with  fable  as  hardly  to  desene  the  name  of  history.  The 
race  of  Chow  filled  the  long  period  of  8U0  years,  during 
which  China  aupcars  to  have  been  divided  into  a number 
petty  indepenuont  states,  enj^ged  in  perpetual  disputes 
with  each  other.  The  king  or  Tsin  had  long  been  growing 
powerful  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states : he  fouglit 
against  six  nations,  and  at  length  compelled  them  all  to 
acknowhnlge  his  authority.  The  chief  government  began 
now  to  ossume  the  aspect  of  an  empire,  which  compre- 
hended tlul  lialf  of  modern  China  king  to  the  north  of  the 
great  river  Kiang,  but  whicli  was  doomed,  after  the  loj^ 
of  some  centuries,  to  be  split  again  into  several  parts.  Tlio 
first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  rendered  himself  famous 
by  the  ere<iion  of  tlte  Great  Wall,  which  hos  now  stood  for 
2tihU  yours;  as  well  as  by  ordering  all  tho  books  of  the 
learned  (including  the  writings  of  Confucius),  to  1h«  cast  into 
tho  flames.  About  tho  year  201  h.c.,  tho  race  of  Tsin  was 
suocceded  by  that  of  Hdn,  which  QIIlnI  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated periods  of  Chinese  history.  It  was  now  that  tho  Tar- 
tars became  the  cause  of  endless  disquiet  to  their  more  civi- 
lised and  peaceful  neighbours,  who  were  frequently  obliged 
to  buythem  off  with  tribute.  The  period  of  the  Jan-kuo,  or 
'Three  States.’  into  which  the  country  was  divide*!  towar<U 
the  close  of  lldn,  about  a.d.  184,  is  a Civuuritc  subject  of 
the  historical  plays  and  romances  of  tho  Chinese.  Tho 
leader  of  one  of  these  'Three  States,’  having  at  length  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty,  established  tho  capital  in  his  own 
country’  Hondn,  and  commenced  n new  dynasty.  In  con- 
seaucnce  of  the  distractions  which  had  arisen  from  w omen 
ana  eunuchs  interfering  in  affairs  of  govermnent  during 
the  period  of  the  'Three  States,’  a kind  of  aulic  lu^  was 
passed,  that  'queens  should  not  reign,  nor  assist  ii\^>ublic 
matters,’  and  accordingly  we  meet  with  no  female  sove- 
reigns in  their  history.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  race  of 
monarchs  in  a.d.  41(>.  China  l>ecame  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal kingdoms,  Nanking  being  the  capital  of  the  southern 
one,  and lluiian  of  tho  northern.  For  about  200  years 
aAcrwanls,  five  successive  races  (Woo-tae)  rapidly  followed 
each  other,  and  tho  salutary  rule  of  hereditary  succession 
being  constantly  violated  by  the  strongest,  tho  whole  his- 
tory of  the  interval  is  a mere  record  of  contests  and  crime*. 
At  length,  in  A.p.  585,  the  north  and  south  of  raodorn 
China  were  united  fur  the  first  time  into  one  empire,  tho 
capital  of  whieh  was  Axed  at  llornSn.  The  last  of  the  five 
contending  races  was  soon  after  deposed  bv  Ly-yuen,  who 
in  A.D.  622  founded  the  dynasty  of  Tang.  iTherc  is  reason 
to  l^licve  that  certain  Christians  of  the  Nestorian  church 
first  came  to  China  about  this  time.  It  is  recorded  thot 
foreigners  arrive*!,  iiaving  fiiir  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jesuits,  whom  I>u  Haldo  lias  quoted,  a stone 
monument  was  found  by  them  in  Shen-sy,  with  the  cross, 
an  abstract  uftlie  Christian  law,  and  the  names  of  seventy- 
two  preachers  in  Syriac  cliaractcrs,  bearing  the  date  of  a.d. 
64U.  The  dynasty  of  Tdng  was  put  an  end  to  by  a powerful 
leader  in  tlie  year  8d7,  and  the  whole  countrv  was  thrown 
into  a state  of  war  an*l  confusion,  with  sev’eral  aspirants  to 
the  sovereignty.  This  period,  which  lasted  about  fifty-three 

5 ears,  is  principally  distinguished  by  tho  incursions  of  tho 
'artar  people  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tho  Great  Wall, 
who,  being  encouraged  by  the  unsettled  and  divided  state 
of  the  country,  gave  great  trouble  by  their  inroads.  After 
• MtocesBion  of  civil  war*,  Tae-Uoo>  the  first  emperor  of  the 


Soong  dynasty,  was  raise*!  to  the  throne  by  the  military 
lenders,  A.n.  ySO.  Th«‘  art  of  printing  having  be*;n  just 
previously  invent*.*d  (about  500  years  before  it  was  known 
to  us),  the  multiplication  of  liooks  became  a principal  cause 
of  the  literary  character  of  tho  age  of  ,S«)ong.  The  Chinese 
however  being  much  less  warlike  than  leiirne*!,  the  eastern 
Tartars  advanced  apace ; they  took  p*>ss*>s8io:i  of  a part  of 
nortJiern  Cliina.  and  threatened  the  whole  country.  They 
were  destined  soon  to  be  checked,  not  by  the  Chinese,  but 
by  tho  Mongols,  who  inabhitoil  the  countries  whieh  ex- 
tend from  tho  north-western  provinces  of  China  to  Tibet 
and  Suinarcand.  They  had  already  conquered  India,  and 
being  now  called  in  against  the  Kin  or  eastern  Tartars, 
they  soon  subdued  both  them  and  the  enenated  Chine.>;o, 
whom  they  had  been  invited  to  protect.  The  Mongols  might 
be  said  to  he  masters  of  the  northern  part  of  modern  China 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Kublai  Khan, 
finding  himsdf  possessed  of  tho  provinroa  bordering  on  the 
Wall,  with  Peking  for  his  capital,  sent  his  army  8gain>*t  the 
lust  sovereign  of  the  Soong  dynasty,  then  a child.  Little 
or  no  resistance  was  offereti  to  the  Tartars,  who  exorcised 
great  cruelty  on  tho  vanqitishc*!.  The  remains  of  tho 
Chinese  court  betook  themselves  to  the  sea  near  Canton, 
and  perisluHl  with  the  emperor,  A.a  1281.  Notwithstan<iing 
tho  great  qualities  of  Kublai  Khan,  whicli  were  calcQlatcu 
to  lay  (he  foundation  of  a tiermanent  dominion,  his  succes- 
sors of  the  Yuen  race,  ns  tucy  arc  called,  by  their  rapid  de- 
i^noracy  caused  the  empire  to  pass  out  of  the  hamls  of  tho 
Mongol  race  in  a little  more  than  eighty  years’  time.  Kiier' 
vateabytbe  climate  and  v’ices  of  the  south,  they  quickly 
lost  the  courage  and  hardihood  which  had  put  tho  country 
in  possession  of  their  ancestors;  and  Sbun-ty,  tho  ninth 
emperor  in  succession,  was  compellc*!  to  resign  the  empire 
to  a Chinese.  Tlio  new  sovereign,  who  commence*!  llio 
native  dynasty  of  Ming,  a.d.  1366,  selected  Nanking  as  Iii* 
capital,  erecting  Peking  into  a prinri\jality  for  one  of 
hi*  younger  sons,  Yoong-lo.  When  this  prince  succeeded 
as  tiiird  emperor  of  his  family,  the  capital  was  finally  trans- 
ferred (,A.a  1408)  to  Peking;  a principal  reason  perhaps 
being  the  necessity  of  •'keeping  in  check  tho  Ea.sfern  Tar- 
tars, who  ha*l  been  joined  by  some  of  the  refugee*  among 
the  expelled  MonKols.  From  this  union  sprung  the  Man- 
chows,  who  were  destined  at  length  to  expel  the  Cbiiieso 
dynasty,  and  establish  a permanent  Tartar  dominion.  In 
the  year  1618,  W’ait-li?,  tho  thirteenth  etnperor  of  Iho 
Chinese  dyna.sty,  being  on  the  throne,  a war  commenced 
with  these  Manchow’s:  an*l  tho  empire  passed  in  1644  to 
Shuneby,  the  first  of  the  Ta-tsing  race,  of  w'hora  the  sixth 
oraperof  is  now  reigning.  Stich  is  the  brief  summary  of 
tho  firineipal  revolutions  in  tho  histur}’  of  this  antient 
empire,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  past  has  been 
governed  hy  a foreign  race,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  adopt 
tbo  i>olitical  and  social  system  of  a nation  which  so  greatly 
out-nuinhered  themselves. 

Artn,  — W’hatever  maybe  tho  actual  antiquity  of  tho 

Chinese  people,  no  doubt  seems  now  to  exist  oftnoir  hanng 
been  the  authors  of  what  arc  justly  considered  in  Eumpe  as 
three  of  the  most  imp*)rtant  inventions  or  discoveries  of  mo- 
dem times : the  art  of  printing,  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  magnetic  comjkass.  To  these  may  be  auded 
two  very  remarkable  manufactories,  of  which  they  were  un- 
questionably the  first  inventors,  those  of  silk  and  of  porce- 
lain. There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  (he  art  of  printing 
having  been  practised  in  China  during  the  tenth  century  of 
our  cem.  The  precise  mode  in  which  they  operate  is  cer- 
tainly different  from  our^  but  tlie  main  principle,  that  of 
multiplying  and  cheapening  books,  hy  saving  tfie  time  and 
labour  of  transcription.  Is  altogether  the  tamo.  The  inven- 
tion of  powder,  as  compoundo*!  of  * sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
willow-charcoal,’  is  carried  bark  by  the  Chinese  to  a very 
remote  date ; but  its  particular  application  to  fire-arms 
seems  to  liavo  been  European.  Tho  Chinese  name  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  guns,  and  simply  implies  fre-drug, 
which  seems  to  show  that  tho  coropMftion  was  applied 
by  thorn  merely  to  fire-works  (in  which  they  excel  at  pre* 
sent)  and  other  harmless  or  uscftil  purposes,  long  beforo 
their  unwarlike  spirit  could  have  suggested  the  use  of  guns 
to  tlK'mscIvoH,  or  they  could  have  borrowed  the  notion  from 
Europe.  With  regard  to  the  compass,  the  attractive  power 
of  tho  loadstone  had  been  known  to  them  from  remote  anti- 
quity, but  its  property  of  communicating  polarity  to  iron  is 
for  tlm  first  time  explicitly  noticed  in  a Cnineso  dictionary 
finished  in  ajx  121.  Under  the  beadof 'Ijoadstono*  appem 
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this  definition  : ‘ A stone  with  which  a direction  can  bo 

Siven  to  the  needle.’  The  aonic  word  (cArn)  is  used  by 
lom  to  express  the  magnetic  and  the  common  working- 
needle,  as  among  ourselves.  I’ere  Gauhih  in  his  llisto!^'  of 
the  Tung  dynasiy,  slates  that  ho  found,  in  a work  written 
one  hundred  years  later  than  the  above,  the  uso  of  fhe  coia- 
jwiss  distinctly  recorded.  It  is  curious  toconlrast  inventions 
of  such  high  utililvand  importance  with  the  very  small  pro- 
gress wliidj  tl»e  Chinese  liavemudo  in  the  sciences,  as  astro- 
jtomy,  geography,  and  mntlieinalics.  for  winch  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  be  indebted  to  the  European  missionaries. 
With  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  or  those  which  minister  rather 
to  the  pleasures  than  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  it  becomes 
iiecc>s.<iary  to  make  some  alluwmiees  for  the  peculiarities  of 
national  taste.  TImj  arts  of  drawing  and  jjainting  do  not 
rank  so  high  among  the  Clnnc^u  as  among  ourselves  in 
Europe,  and  having  therefore  met  with  less  encounigement 
they  may  bo  expected  to  have  made  less  progress.  In  draw- 
ings where  persjKTtivo  is  not  very  strictly  r«|uired,  as  in 
represeiitatioiiB  of  btrds,  insects  fruits  and  llowers,  they 
arc  eminently  successful,  and  nothing  can  exceod  thespleii-  I 
dour  and  variety  of  their  colours.  Iif  regard  to  the  Chmese  | 
music,  their  instruments  arc  raoMly  tuned  in  unhon,  and  ' 
they  ii'ive  little  or  no  idea  of  accompaniment.  They  Imvc  I 
certain  characters  to  express  the  name  of  every  note  in  their  | 
very  limited  scale,  and  these  they  use  in  writing  down  tlmir  , 
airs:  but  whelhor  this  mode  of  notation  is  indigenous,  or 
whether  tluy  obtained  it  from  tite  Jesuits,  in  imitation  of 
the  European  method,  is  doubtful.  It  is  indeed  staled  that 
the  Eiu)M-rur  King-hy  was  mueh  surprisi'd  when  Pero 
Pereira  prieked  d«fwn  the  Chinese  tunes  as  they  were  playc<i, 
and  repeated  them  afterwards.  Their  instruments  arc  nume- 
rous, consisting  of  different  specie*  of  lutes  ami  guitars; 
llutos  and  other  wind-instruments ; an  hamionicon  oY  wires, 
touched  with  two  slender  slips  of  bamboo  : bulls  and  pieces 
of  sonorous  metal ; drums,  and  a sort  of  clariouuUe  which 
emits  as  nearly  as  possihlc  the  tones  of  the  Scottish  bagpipe. 

LiteratuTeand  Language-. — ^Th«?  antt<|uity  i»f  Chiniise  lite- 
rature is  proportionate  to  that  of  tiveir  language,  and  has 
hcen  of  course  greatly  promoted  and  increased  by  the  early 
imention  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  they  have  now  pos- 
sessed for  900  years.  Spt'cimcus  of  this  literature  in  various 
di-partmcnls  have  hcen  afiordcil  to  Europi'  by  the  lahimrs  of 
Staunton,  Davis.  Morrison,  Klnpruth.  ann  Rcinusat.  who  fol- 
lowed up  the  e.arlior  invest  igutions of  the  Jc-suits  at  Peking, 
and  ha\e  enabled  us  to  form  ajudgmont  regarding  the  merits 
of  compirsitiuiiK,  which  fora  long  )>cricul  wen:  considercil  to  bo 
inaccessible,  from  the  difliriillics  of  the  langtiage  in  which 
they  were  wntlen.  lu  legislation,  we  posia'ss  a translation 
of  ttio  Penal  Code  of  the  empire ; in  puhtit's  and  mumls, 
the  sacred  hooks  of  Confucius  and  his  followers  ; and,  in 
Piulolugy  and  Belhs  Lettres,  we  have  a copious  and  wull- 
c.vcculcd  dictionary  of  the  language;  several  Iranslatums 
or  abstracts  of  histories  : the  Dramas  of  the  ‘ Heir  in  Old 
Age,'  tlm  • Slorrows  of  Han,’  * Le  Cercic  de  Craio  an  ela- 
borate treatise  concerning  their  poeirv;  and  the  excellent 
novel  or  romance  of  the  ‘ Furtunato  C nion.’  The  mastery 
which  has  thus  been  obtained  of  the  language  of  China  by 
scYcml  Europeans,  among  whom  our  own  cuuntiy  iuen  hold 
a conspicuous  place,  seems  to  prove  that  the  rumoured  dif- 
ficulties altenuant  on  its  acnjuisition,  from  the  alleged 
number  and  variety  of  the  characters,  are  the  mere  exag- 
gerations of  ignorance.  Wo  may  close  this  article  wiili 
giv  ing  some  account  of  so  siiigular  and  urigmal  a language 
mira  Davis's  work  on  China. 

It  ap]»arH  that  tlie  tlicory  of  a universal  medium  for  the 
communication  of  ideas,  ns  conceived  by  Pisliop  Wdkin.s, 
has  been  realized  by  the  Chinese.  While  the  letters  of  our 
alpUabet  are  mere  svmbols  of  sounds,  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters or  written  wonU  arc  svmbols  of  i(k>ais  and  alike  intelli- 
gible to  the  pioplo  of  Cociiin-China,  Japan,  I^oo-choo,  and 
Coraa,  with  those  of  China  itstdf.  As  the  best  practical 
illustration  of  a written  character,  common  to  several  na- 
tions who  cannot  understand  eachotltcr’s  speech,  Mr.  Davis 
adduces  the  Arabic  numerals  common  to  all  Eurotw.  y\n 
Englishman,  who  could  not  understand  what  an  Italian 
meant  if  he  said  v^iti-due,  would  <Hnnprchend  him  imme- 
diately if  lie  wrote  down  *J2.  This  advantage,  which  belongs 
to  our  numerals  only,  {icrtains  to  i he  whole  language  of  the 
Chinese.  The  uniformity  however  in  tlie  written  character 
does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  great  diversities  in  the 
oral  languages  of  the  neighbouring  countries  and  China, 
Hud  oven  of  Uw  separate  piovinces  of  the  latter  couutxy. 


Tltcsc  diversities  arc  precisely  analogous  to  the  diffore&t 
pronunciation  ^iven  to  the  same  numeral  characters  in  the 
various  countnes  of  Eunii>c.  To  adduce  the  foregoing  ex- 
ample, the  number  2‘A  which  an  Italian  calls  vtntt-duf,  a 
Frviu'lmian  pronounces  vingl-deux.,  and  an  Englishmau 
ttceuiy-tu'i\  though  all  three  write  them  just  alike.  It  is 
in  this  niannur  that  the  universality  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage extends  only  to  tile  written  character,  and  that  the 
nutivcH  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire,  who  read  iho 
: sumo  books,  and  understand  each  other  porfbctly  on  paper, 
are  all  but  mutually  unintelligible  in  speech.  The  roots,  or 
original  characters  of  the  Clunese,  are  only  214  in  number, 
and  might  iudi-ed  be  reduced  to  a much  smaller  amount  by 
a little  dissection  and  analysis.  Thesu  are  combined  with 
each  other  to  form  other  words,  or  express  other  ideas,  very 
mueh  in  the  same  way  that  the  individual  Arabic  uumeraU 
are  combinod  to  express  the  infinite  varieties  of  numbers. 
By  u spivies  of  uunlogy  they  may  be  called  tho  alphabet  of 
the  language : with  the  difference  that  exists  between  an 
alphabet  of  ideas,  and  an  alphabet  of  sounds.  To  assert 
that  there  are  so  many  thousand  characters  in  the  Chinese, 
is  much  the  soiiiu  thing  as  to  say  that  there  are  so  many 
thiiusaml  word.>  in  Johnson's  Dtetiunary ; nor  is  a know- 
le<lge  of  the  whole  at  ull  more  necessary  for  every  practical 
pur|)o.4c  than  it  Is  to  get  all  Johnson's  Dictionary  by  heart, 
m order  to  read  English.  Premaro  observes,  ‘ that  there 
is  nobody  who  might  not  read  and  write  Chinese,  affer  he 
hud  once  acquired  a good  knowletlgc  of  4000  or  dllUO  cha- 
racters or  words.*  lue  root,s  already  mentioned  serve,  like 
our  alphabet,  for  the  arranifcineiit  of  the  wonls  in  the  large 
Chinese  Dictionaiy,  a national  work  conipUevl  by  the  most 
learned  )«rsons  in  tlie  empire,  more  than  a oeiitury  since, 
by  order  of  tho  enlightened  monarch  Ki«ng-hy.  So  iuge- 
moUB  and  lucid  is  the  urr.ingcmcnt,  that  to  a practised 
person  there  is  little  more  difficulty  in  turning  to  a wor«l 
than,  among  oursclvcH.  in  consulting  Johnsoiu  From  the 
principle  on  which  tho  written  language  has  been  coa- 
stri  icd,  there  has  accrued  to  it  a remarkable  prujterty  iin- 
ti  by  the  late  iirufessor  R^musai,  in  his  paper  ‘ On 
the  Stale  of  the  Natural  Sciences  among  the  Peo)dc  of 
Ku.<>teru  Asia.’  A.h  the  214  roots,  or  radical  characters, 
whose  combinations  with  each  <»ther  form  the  whole  lan- 
guage. singly  express  or  represent  the  principal  objects  or 
ideas  that  men  nave  occasion  to  communicate  in  the  in- 
fancy of  their  knowledge,  they  comprise  within  their  num- 
ber the  heads  of  genera  and  cla>>ses  in  nature,  and  thus 
aflurd  the  eletnonts  and  means  of  a philosophical  system  of 
arrangement.  As  their  knowledge  incrca:^,  a fortunate 
iustincl  <M.  Uemusat  idiscrves)  guided  the  framers  of  the 
w ritten  language,  and  led  them,  instead  of  forming  charac- 
ter* altogellier  new,  to  express  new  objects  by  tho  ingo- 
nious  combination  of  those  elementary  symbols  which  they 
already  possessed.  Among  the  roots,  for  instance,  wc  find 
horse,  d<^,  metal,  the  addition  to  which,  of  some  other  sig- 
nificant symbol,  expressive  of  some  peculiar  property  or 
characteristic,  serves  to  designate  the  different  species  com- 
prised under  their  prinri|val  genera. 

In  this  manner,  as  M.  Remusat  remarks,  each  natural 
object  hi'cutues  provided  with  a binary  dcnuminatioii,  inas- 
much as  the  complex  character  is  necessarily  formetl  ol 
two  parts ; one  for  tho  cIom,  ortler,  or  genus : the  other  for 
Uio  snccivs  or  variety.  Thus  they  express  horse,— horse- 
ass— liorse-mule ; dog— dog-wolf— dog-fox ; metal — mclal- 
sdver — metal-iron,  icc,  &c. — tho  elementary  or  generic 
wonls,  horse,  dog.  metal,  bedng  titoso  under  which  the 
Oimpounds  are  arranged  in  the  Dictionary.  Much  con- 
sid«Tatum  is  attached  by  tho  Chinese  to  the  graphic  beauty 
of  tjiuir  wntlen  characters.  The  advantage  «t  simplicity 
constitutes  the  merit  of  our  ahibabetic  writing:  but  that 
of  variety  and  picturesque  effect  must  fairly  be  claimed 
by  tlte  Chinese;  as  well  os  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a 
universal  medium  of  communication.  IJto  two  most  usual 
forms  of  tlioir  character  aro  the  printed  and  the  written, 
besides  which,  there  are  tho  seal,  or  engraved  form,  and 
one  or  two  others.  Tho  printed  form  lanolognus  to  our 
Roman  type)  lays  claim  only  to  clearness  ami  accuracy; 
but  the  written  combines  correctness  with  eU*gance.  it 
may  suffice  to  observe  generally,  that  tho  grammar  of  the 
language  is  extremely  limited.  Jii  the  absence  of  all  in- 
Ilexion.  of  which  their  characters  arc  utterly  incnpahle,  tho 
relation  of  words  to  each  other  in  a sentence  can  only  bo 
marked  by  their  position.  The  verb,  for  instance,  must 
iUways  prccodo  it»  ohj^t,  «nd  IvUov  its  »gout.  pltur&l 
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nunWr  is  denoted  by  tho  affix  of  mun  to  nouns— jin-mun, 
men ; t'ha-mun,  they ; or  by  repeating  tho  noun,  as  jin-jin, 
men.  Either  of  these  is  rendered  unnecessary  when 
a specihe  numK'r  is  prefixed,  as  san  jin,  three  men. 
Tho  genitive  or  possessive  case  is  commonly  markefl  by  qu 
affix,  chc,  suQcet^ing  tho  noun  like  our  XasThien  che 
gen,  ‘heaven’s  favour — shoo  cbe  ken,  ‘the  tree’s  root* 
Tho  comparison  of  adjective  is  marked  by  affixes,  os  haou, 
*g«V)d’— kengbaou,  ‘more  good’— ting  haou,  ‘most  good-’ 
The  tenses  uf  verbs  arc  denoted  by  auxiliaries,  or  explo- 
tixRs,  as  t’ha  )'«w  Uo.  ‘ho  has  done/  Thu  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns  aro  determined  by  prepositions,  as  tsuung 
t’hicn,  ‘ from  heaven.’  TImj  collocaliou  of  words  in  a seii- 
tence  must  of  course  be  a matter  of  moru  cnust-fiuenco  in 
Chinese  tlun  in  those  languages  where  the  relations  of 
different  words  to  each  other  are  marked  bv  tlic  distinctions 
of  number,  gender,  ease,  and  person,  as  show  n by  declen- 
sion and  conjugation.  Tho  iVo/»7m  Linguae  ^iniaa  of 
the  Jesuit  Prf’mare  may  be  recuinmcudod  as  the  best 
Chinese  Grammar  ever  written. 

As  befuro  the  arrival  uf  the  Europeans  China  was  fre- 
c|ucntlv  divided  into  two  or  three  slates,  the  northern  por- 1 
tion  of'  it  was  called  by  the  adjacent  nations  uf  Ontnd  i 
Asia  Cathay,  and  under  this  name  it  became  known  to  tho 
Russians  and  Mungub,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  India  called 
the  southern  purl  Chin,  under  which  name  the  Purtu- 1 
guese  and  other  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  it.  In  | 
the  seventeenth  ceniur),  and  not  before,  it  was  ascertiumsl ; 
that  Cathay  was  China,  and  that  the  great  town  of  Cam-  j 
bulu  was  identical  with  Peking.  (Du  Halde;  Staunton;' 
JJn'bay;  Davis’s  China;  Hitler’s  Aria.) 

CHIN.VWAKE.  JPoHCELMN.] 

CHINCIll'LLlDTE  (Zoology),  a small  natural  family  of 
Rodent  (gnawing)  animals,  to  wliirh  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lish naturalists  was  first  called  by  Mr.  Bc-nnett,  from  wliose 
WTitings  the  princi]>al  part  of  tbU  article  b compiled. 

Onler.  Roi>kxtia.. 

Tribe.  Herbivora.  F.  Cuvier. 

Molar  teeth  without  true  roots,  growing  tlmiughout  life 
l>y  means  of  a persistent  pulp. 

Family.  Chinchiliidce.  Bennett. 

4 — 4 

Upper  incisors  simple  ; molars,  consisting  of  two 

or  three  teenial  or  n1>and-likc  bony  lamelUo  or  plates,  paral- 
lel with  each  other,  entirely  surrounde*!  with  a vitreous  sub- 
.shincc;  tho  crowns  exactly  opposite  to  each  other  and  llal- 
lenod  by  attrition.  The  posterior  limbs  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  tho  anterior.  The  tail  produced  with  long  and  sotnewliat 
bristly  haira  above  and  at  the  tip.  Tho  chinehiltidaf  are 
gn-garious  and  subterranean  in  their  habits,  and  mild  in 
disposition. 

Genera.  Lagotis. 

2 4 — 4 

Dental  fiuroula  r incisors,  molars,  ^ ^"20.  The  in- 

cisors aro  sharpened,  and  each  molar  consists  of  three  com- 
pleto  oblique  plates.  Skull  an^hed  pusteriurly  and  above : 
tiu*  superior  cellules  of  tho  tympanum  inconspicuous.  All 
tho  feet  fbur-toe«l,  the  great  toe  oeing  entirely  absent;  nails 
long  and  subfalcular.  Ears  very  lung.  Tail  long.  Fur 
Bof),  but  caducous. 

Example.  Lagotit  Cuvieri.  SUe,  and  much  of  tho 
general  fonn  of  tho  rabbit.  Posterior  limbs  twice  the  length 
of  the  antmor:  tail  about  equal  in  length  to  the  body,  ex- 
cluding thu  head.  Whiskers  very  numerous,  closely  set, 
jet  black,  ten  or  twolve  of  tho  longest  on  each  sido  being 
exceedingly  thick  and  rigid,  and  sc^cn  inches  long.  Ears 
lutarly  like  a long  paralldograra,  rouiidc<l  at  tho  Up,  three 
inclics  long  and  one  broad,  with  the  margins  mlUd  in  Im>1ow, 
so  sparingly  furnished  with  short  M’utu>fe<l  liairs  as  lu  a|>- 
\1ear  almiost  nuked.  Fore  feel  liko  tho  hinder,  with  four 
toes  only,  there  being  no  vestige  of  a thumb ; claws  small, 
slightly  sharpcnc«l,  ohd  entirely  concculetl  by  long  and  some- 
what bristly  hairs ; those  of  tho  hinder  fi-et  similar  in  shape 
and  rather  larger,  but  that  of  tlic  inner  toe  flattened,  curved 
inwanls,  and  exp<is<'<l,  thu  immediately  adjoining  hairs  ^ving 
place  to  a tuft  of  ul>uut  eight  rows  of  short,  stiff,  homy, 
curved  bristles,  approaching  nearly  in  rigidity  to  the  comb- 
like  appeud^e  found  in  almost  tlic  same  situation  in  the 
CUnomyi  hfhitonii  of  Gray.  A similar  slructuru  occurs  in 
Iluj  chinchilla.  The  fur  U beautifully  soft,  downy,  and  of 
( onsulerable  lengtli,  but  so  loosely  atlachtd  to  the  skin  tlut 
it  readily  foils  off,  unless  hatullod  with  care.  It  is  dusky  at 
‘ the  base,  and  to  within  a short  distance  of  tho  tip,  where, 


I for  an  extent  of  from  one  to  three  lines,  it  is  dirty  white, 
j more  or  less  tinged  with  yellowish  brown.  A few  long  black 
hairs,’ most  numerous  poaleriorly,  protrude  tluough  it.  Tho 
general  tone  of  culom-  ia  a mottled  greyish  asli.  On  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  bcsly,  where  tho  lips  of  the  fur  mergo 
more  into  yellowish-brow ii  than  on  the  back,  and  wIuto 
they  are  also  of  greater  length,  as  well  as  on  the  luiunches 
and  beneath,  tho  latter  tinge  appears  rather  more  preilumi- 
nant.  There  is  little  of  the  uusky  colour  visiblu  on  tho 
under  surface.  The  liairs  of  the  tail  below  arc  extremely 
short,  closely  depres.sc<l,  and  of  a brownish  black  ; on  its 
sides  they  are  of  two  kinds,  black  and  wliite;  and  this  is 
also  tho  case  with  tho  very  lopg,  rigul,  aiul  erectile  hairs  w liich 
form  a crest  along  ita  upper  stirfucc.  Tho  very  long,  bristly 
liairs,  which  pnijei-t  in  a tuft  at  tlio  tip,  aro  wholly  black. 

Mr.  Bennett  believes  this  species  to  bo  the  riicarha  of 
all  tho  writers  from  Pedro  dc  Cit‘9a  downwards,  including 
Acosta,  Garcila-^sstJ,  Peter  do  Laet,  Nicremberg,  reuilb'c, 
Ulloa,  Vidaur6,  Molina,  Schmidtmeyer,  ami  Stevenson, 
who  have  stated  that  animal  to  bo  an  inliabitani  of  tho 
western  or  Peruvian  acclivities  of  tho  Andes.  M.  do  Bluin- 
villc,  Desinarest,  and  Lesson,  are  among  the  mu<lem  Kooto- 
gists  who  have  notical  the  viscaclia ; Lesson,  in  his  Manual, 
apparently  eonibunding  tho  eastern  and  wi-stem  spines, 
gives  it  as  the  lejmr  riscaccia  of  Gmelin,  places  it  among 
the  hares,  and  quolcs  Desmiirest,  as  expressing  his  opinum 
in  his  ‘ Mammuiogie,'  that  it  ought  to  bo  the  tyjie  of  a iiew' 
genus,  under  wliidi  the  chinchilla  might  be  perhajmarrjngod. 

Cuvier,  in  the  last  wlition  of  the  ‘Regno  ;\iiimal,’  aaya 
lliat  tho  vieiCaolia.  as  described  by  D’Aram,  and  according  U> 
the  ngun*s  which  ho  hud  seen  and  whieli  were  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Mr.  Bnsike-s  and  M;gor  llaniilton  Sinitii, 
can  acurcely  be  any  other  than  a largo  sjiccies  of  chinchilla, 
with  hair  less  lomt  and  soft  ; and  he  says  that  it  is  the  aiii- 
nial  desrribe<l  under  the  iiuiue  of  Uertoire  geante  (Giant 
Jerboa)  by  M.  do  Bbinvillo  in  D<*smaru»i’»  ‘Mammaloffio,* 
and  in  the  ‘N’i>uv.  Diet,  d'llist.  NatV  and  represented  in 
the  English  translution  of  the  ‘ Regno  Animal ' under  tluit 
of  Marmot  Diana.  Cuvier  seems  to  be  hero  speaking  of 
the  A^is'os/owjm  of  Brookes,  the  other  virfaclia  (of  which  we 
shall  presently  treat),  and  the  Difius  muxirnu*  (Gerbuise 
gMnie)  of  Do  Blninvillo,  to  include  which  end  tlio  chin- 
chilla, M.M.  Isklorc  Guoffroy  St.  Hllairo  and  DcMaliiies 
D’Orbiimy  had  rrojwsod  in  the  ‘ Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,'  fur  November,  Ib^O,  the  creation  of  a new 
genus — Ca  Uomyr. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  concluding  port  of  tlio  first  volume  of 
the  ‘Transiirlionsof  tho  Zo<dogieal  Society  of  London,’  has 
reconloil  a second  sjKicica,  I.agotir  pallifirr.  Tho  fur  of  this, 
he  obstTvea,  ia  porliapa  even  Oiifrer  to  tlic  touch  tluin  that  of 
Lagotit  Cut'ien  ; a fuel  which  ia  proliably  owing  to  its  Iveing 
leas  dense,  on  account  of  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
hairs  composing  it ; the  fur  of  Lagotit  Cuvieri  imparting  to 
the  liand  the  sensation  of  fullness  and  consequent  tlrmnuss, 
while  tliat  of  Lagotit  jxiJlipet  is  yielding  with  iU  softness. 
Tile  liairs  in  both  species,  especially  those  which  form  tho 
maaa  of  tho  fur.  aro  wavy  fur  tho  great  part  of  their  length, 
their  tips  only  luting  straight;  those  of  the  rniddiu  of  the 
aides  iiion.suro.  when  their  natural  waves  arc  not  interfervd 
with,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  Lagotit  pallipes,  and  an 
ineli  and  a quarter  in  iMgotis  Curieri.  In  neither  of  these 
species,  however,  is  tlio  quality  of  the  fur  at  all  eomparalilo 
to  that  of  CAinrAiV/ti/ttn/^/ra. 

Wo  Imve  already  obscrvwl  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  of  opinion 
that  this  species  is  the  Permian  viscaclia  of  the  authors 
above  alluded  to.  Tlio  following  is  the  English  version 
(171)9)  of  the  passage  in  Pe<lro  du  Ciei;a’s  ‘Chronica  del 
Peru'  (id64),  descriptive  of  the  Imbits  uf  that  animal: — 
‘There  is  another  sort  of  croaturo  they  call  viscacha,  aliout 
tho  bigness  and  resembling  a hare,  but  that  it  has  a long 
tail  like  a fox.  These  breed  in  atony  places  and  among 
rucks,  and  many  of  them  are  shot  with  guns  and  crossbows, 
and  taken  by  the  Indians  in  gins  (with  tlio  lasso),  they 
being  giMxl  to  eat  after  hanging  to  tender;  and  of  their  hair 
or  wool  (he  Indians  make  largo  muntli%  cloaks,  or  blankets, 
as  soft  as  silk,  and  very  valuable.’  Ulloa’s  account  (Ao/i- 
ciat  Ameriranot,  1772)  is,  in  ibo  opinion  of  Mr.  Beniiotl 
(wlioee  translation  we  adopt),  the  best  historv*  tliat  lias  been 
given  of  its  liabit.s  and  manners.  ‘Taking  the  place  of  the 
rabbit,  which  is  wanting  iii  Peru,  there  is  another  kind  of 
animal  called  viscaclui,  wliicii  U nut  found  iu  (^uito.  In 
form,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  frir.  it  is  similar  to  the  rabbit, 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  a long  tail  furnished  with  (uftocl 
hair  (like  that  of  tho  si}uiirvl),  which  ia  very  thin  towwrls 
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^ [Skelt-Um  of  LAfo4Jt  Csrirri  *.} 

a.  ikuU  MCD  from  abort  > (.  kite  tant  faro  (toid  brlow  j c.  lowci  koq  fiwni  abort  ( 4,  trowu*  of  kht  tvo  atilaiior  molar  ItoUi  of  tb«  ]u«cr  jaw  ra* 
lajgr4  l<>  cruwna  of  Ihr  two  pottetior  nolai  totlh  of  tbe  apper  jawrnUr|;rd. 

the  ruot,  but  (hick  and  lon^  as  il  ap]>roachcs  the  tip.  It  : well  flavoured,  being  especially  distasteful  at  certain  sea- 

Tlio 


dues  nut  carr>'  its  tail  turned  over  the  hc^d  liko  the  squirrel,  ! sons, 
but  slretchcil  out,  as  it  were,  in  a horizontal  direction;  its  I author 


wlien  it  U altogether  repugnant  to  the  ralate.’  1 
r (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Abb6  \1daiu^)  of 


t forming 

they  congregate  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  mostly 
seen  in  a sitting  posture,  but  not  eating;  they  feed  on  the 
herbs  and  shrubs  that  grow  among  tho  rucks,  and  are  \CTy 
active.  Their  means  of  escape  do  nut  consist  in  tho  velocity 
of  their  flight,  but  in  the  promptitude  with  which  they  run 
to  the  shelter  of  their  ImIvs.  This  they  commonly  do  when 
wounded;  fur  which  reason  tlie  mode  of  killing  them  is  by 
shooting  them  in  tho  head ; as  if  they  receivo  the  eliarge  in 
any  other  part,  although  much  injured,  thev  do  not  fail  to 
go  and  die  in  the  interior  of  their  burrows,  ^hev  liave  tliis 
peculiarity,  that  as  soon  as  they  die  their  hair  (dls  ofT,  and 
on  this  account,  although  it  is  softer  and  somewhat  longer 
and  finer  than  tliat  of  tne  rabbit,  the  skin  cannot  be  made 
use  of  for  common  purposes.  The  flesh  is  white  but  not 


species;  and  his  account,  as  Mr  Bennett  well  ubsenc#,  is 
in  several  particulars  aixicr)'phnl.  Molina  speaks  of  the 
employment  of  its  wool  among  tho  antient  Peruvians,  add- 
ing, that  the  Chilians  of  the  present  day  (his  work  was  on- 
giiiaUy  published  in  1782,  and  reprinted  with  additions  in 
1810)  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Its  burrows,  ac- 
cording‘to  the  report  of  eye* witnesses,  have  two  flats,  com- 
municating by  a spiral  staircase ; in  tho  lower  it  deposits  its 
food,  while  it  lives  in  the  upper,  which  it  seldom  quits,  ex- 
cept at  night.  It  collects  round  the  mouth  of  its  burrow 
whatever  has  been  left  behind  or  lost  by  travellers : and  its 
flesh,  which  is  white  and  tender,  is  preferred  to  tliat  of  the 
rabbit  or  hare.  But  this  account  is  liable  to  (he  same  ob- 
jections as  that  in  the  'Journal  do  Physique.'. 


[LsgolU  CnvlMif.) 


Chinchilla, 

2 4 — 4 

Dental  formula : incisors,  molars,  z r = 20,  tho 

X 4 — 4 

molars  generally  consisting  of  three  complete  oblique  plates, 
* Fran  Mt.  B«dd«u'«  Sftuc.  * Zook  TtatuV  rot.  I>i  pitrt  i. 


except  the  anterior  lower  molar,  which  has  but  two  lamellm, 
tho  anterior  lamella  being  deeply  bilobated.  Skull  poste- 
riorly retuso-truncatod,  above  depressedly  flattened ; cel- 
lules of  the  tympanum  ron.spicuous)y  inflated.  Anterior 
feet  five-toed:  posterior  feet  four-toed,  the  nails  small  and 
i Fran  Mr.  BcaDeil’* 
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BubMcular.  The  can  ample.  Tlio  tail  rather  lon|;.  In 
addition  to  Chinchilla  hnigcra,  which  wc  select  as  an  ex* 
ample,  ifr.  Bennett  gives  a second  sp^ies,  Chinchilla  aurca, 
CaUomyt  aureu$  of  laid.  GeofT.  St.  Hilaire. 

The  length  of  tho  body  of  Chinchilla  lanigera  is  about 
nine  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  nearly  five.  Its  propor* 
lions  are  closc*sct,  and  its  limbs  comparatively  short,  the 
)Hi6lerior  being  considerably  longer  than  the  anterior.  The 
fur  is  long,  thick,  close,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped,  and  en* 
tangled  together,  greyish,  or  ash-coloured  above,  and  paler 
beneath.  The  form  of  the  head  resembles  that  of  the 
rabbit;  the  eyes  are  full,  largo  and  black;  aud  the  cars 
broad,  naked,  rounded  at  (he  tips,  and  nearly  os  long  os  the 
head.  The  moustaches  are  plentiful  and  very  long,  the 
longest  being  twice  the  Icn0h  of  the  head,  some  of  them 
black  and  others  white.  Four  short  toes,  with  a distinct 
rudiment  of  a thumb,  terminate  the  anterior  feet ; anti  the 
posterior  ore  furnished  with  (he  same  number,  three  of 
them  long,  the  middle  mure  produced  than  tho  two  lateral 
ones,  and  the  fourth,  external  to  tho  others,  very  short  and 
placed  far  behind.  On  all  those  toes  tho  claws  are  short, 
and  nearly  hidden  by  tufts  of  bristly  hairs.  The  tail  is 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  and  covered  with  long  bushy  hairs ; it  is  usually 
kept  turned  upwar<ls  townrtls  the  Wck,  but  nut  reverted  as 
in  the  sr|uurcLH.'  Such  is  tho  minute  description  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  who,  in  1S20,  described  the  animal  as  tho  type  of 
a (.Ustinct  genus  under  its  common  name.  Mr.  Gray,  in 
August,  1^3(1.  also  <k‘scribcil  and  gave  an  interesting 
ncccmnt  of  its  domesticated  habits  obtained  from  Mr. 
Iloimali*. 

Organization. — Mr.  Yarrell.  in  Februnr)',  1831,  gave  to 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  the  following  account  of 
the  skeleton  and  ports  of  the  viicera  of  one  which  ditnl  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  Socict)-,  premising  that  at  the  time  of 
examinaliun  nUthcrrVccra  bad  been  preserved  some  months 
in  u weak  solution  of  spirit.  ‘The  lungs  arc  composed  of 
three  small  lobes  on  each  side.  The  heart  is  (Inttcucd  in 
form  from  behind  forwards,  measuring  of  an  inch 
arrtss  its  base,  and  but  depth  ; the  want  of  apex 

pci's  it  a round  and  muscular  appcarattci'.  The  liver  ex- 
hibits two  large  and  equally  sizra  lobes,  and  two  smaller 
lobes.  The  stomach,  a sinjpe  cavit}',  measures  from  tho 
entrance  of  tho  aiophagus  round  the  great  curve  to  the 
pyloric  contraction  live  inches  roths,  the  greatest  breadth 
•1  inche.s  I’uths,  the  depth,  1 inch  ,Vhs ; tho  spleen  is  small 
aud  elongated.  The  length  of  the  sni^l  intestines  from  the 
pyhrua  to  the  end  of  the  ilium,  .3  feet  10  inches;  tho 
carum  and  first  portion  of  the  ce/on  are  of  large ^ize ; made 


up  of  three  half  circular  convolutions,  one  central,  with 
one  of  smaller  dimensions  on  each  outer  side,  containing 
numerous  cells  and  divisions,  strengthened  by  muscular 
bands  and  $cpta,  the  whole  length  of  ecceum,  colon,  and 
rectum,  measures  4 feet  10  inches.  With  the  exception  of 
the  eoecum  and  commenceinont  of  the  colon,  which  are 
vulununous,  all  the  intestines  arc  of  very  small  calibre.  Tho 
kidneys  vary  somewhat  in  shape ; one  measures  /|ths  of  an 
inch  in  Icnph,  and  t^gtha  in  breadth;  that  on  the  opposite 
side  is  much  more  spherical.  The  specimen  is  female,  and 
the  uterine  cornua  measure  each  31  inches  in  length.’ 

*Of  the  skeleton  when  mounted,  the  whole  length,  from 
tlie  nose  to  tho  end  of  tho  tail,  is  13  inches  j^ths ; tho 
upper  surface  of  tho  cranium  from  the  occifmt  to  the 
inter-orbital  space  is  triangular  and  fiat,  tlm  width  at  the 
occiput  I inch  ^th ; of  the  inter-orbital  space,  i\ths,  the 
whole  len^b  of  the  head,  '2  inches  iVhs;  the  mastoid  pro- 
cesses and  auditory  cells  of  very  large  size ; tho  external 
meatus  &lso  large,  oval,  directed  upwards  and  backwards ; 
tho  zygima  narrow  and  slender  posteriorly,  but  deep  and 
stronger  at  its  junction  with  the  malar  bone,  which  has  an 
ascenmng  bony  division  between  tho  orbits  and  temporal 
fossa,  tho  nasal  bones  narrow,  convex,  and  of  parallel  dia- 
meter; tho  lower  jaw  is  curved,  broad,  and  strong;  the 
course  of  tlio  incisor  teeth  is  visible,  and  the  alveolar  ca- 
vities of  tho  molar  teeth  arc  well  defined  extoruoUy  ; (ho 
coronoul  processes  ore  wanting,  apparently  os  if  broken  ufT 
during  the  preparation  of  the  skeleton,  but  have  obviously 
been  of  very  small  size;  the  condyle  elongated  from  beforo  ^ 
backwonU  ; the  plate  deep,  and  the  posterior  angle  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  exposed  portion  of  the  incisora 
measures  i^ths  of  an  inch  in  length ; the  molar  teeth  are 
, all  madc-up  of  three  porullet  portions  or  bony  Umiucr, 
cadi  purtion  invested  with  a thin  coat  of  enamel,  and  closely 
united ; tho  base  of  a molar  tooth  presenting  six  lines  of 
> enamel  and  three  cavities ; tin!  anterior  third  of  (he  first 
molar  tooth  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  is  smaller  than 
the  other  two  portions,  and  gives  to  these  teeth  a triangular 
shaped  crown ; tho  posterior  third  portion  of  the  last  molar 
tooth  on  each  side  aoovo,  is  nearly  round,  and  gives  an  in- 
crease of  surface  to  tbesoalso;  in  the  molar  teeth  of  tho 
lower  jaw  tho  fold  of  enamel  between  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  tho  bony  lamina  of  each  tooth  docs  not  reach 
quite  to  tho  outer  cage,  and  the  two  portions  of  bonu  ap- 
^.ir  therefore  to  be  only  partially  separated.  Tbc  direction 
of  the  parallel  lamina  of  all  the  mufur  teeth  is  not  at  right 
angles  with  the  lino  of  the  maxillaryboncs,  but  inclining 
obliquely  from  without  backwards.  Tlic  length,  from  tho 
atlas  to  tho  end  of  tho  tail,  is  11  inches  tVh^i  cervical 


fS^tlrteaef  ChiBchilla  laoi(erat,} 

a,  •kull  wen  ina  above ; th«  Mse  wea  boa  below  ; e,  lowai  Jaw  nca  ftom' above. 

* S^ieilcfla  Zaoto{ica.  f Fnw  Ur,  BeaBcIt'*  Sfuro, 
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mrt«hrtr^  1\  donal,  13;  lumliar,  6:  2,  and  raudul,  23. 

Tl»o  tfapul(B  are  8>mall,  measuring  1 inch  from  the  external 
angle  to  the  articulation  with  tnc  humerus,  the  spine  is 
but  little  elevotoH,  the  acromion  ample,  the  cla>'icles  per* 
feet ; lent^h  of  the  humertu,  1 inch  ftths;  the  bone  strong 
and  furnished  with  an  elongated  crest  descending  from 
the  bead:  from  the  o/erronon  to  the  carpal  articulation,  1 
inch  fjtha;  the  tUna  and  radius  rfrmly  anchjlosed 
throughout  the  distal  lialf  of  their  length;  thence  to  llie 
longest  of  the  five  tocs^ths  of  an  inch.  The  ribs,  13 
pairs.  The  lH»nes  of  the  /Wn’r  slender  and  elongated ; from 
the  crest  of  tin*  ilium,  which  i*  but  little  prwliu-ed,  to  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  itehium  isl  inch  ^ihs;  the  osm  j^ubis 
slight  in  structure,  advancing  but  little;  the  sijmphysit 
elongated,  and  the  obturntur  fnramtn  of  large  sire.  The 
femur  is  straigiit,  strong,  and  smooth,  and  measures  1 inch 
,1,ths  ; the  tihiu  2 inches  fjlhs;  the  fibula  is  complete,  and 
fonns  the  external  mallt^dus ; from  tlu)  os  calcis  to  the 
end  of  the  Inmn'st  ti>e,  2 inclws  the  toc^  four  in 
number,  of  uhieh  the  outer  one  is  the  shorlesf,  the 
third  from  the  outside,  the  longest ; the  sei'ond  and  fourth 
«<{ual.* 

Varrell  rctnarVs  that  in  some  previously  published 
c*h>*enations,  ho  had  stated  that  the  Chinchilla  appeared 
to  Ik)  closely  allied  to  Mr.  Brookes’*  Lognstomus,  but 
that  the  inoro  romplieafed  structure  of  the  tcolb,  and 
the  existence  of  an  additional  toe  on  each  of  the  feet, 
require  for  the  CAt>icAj7/<j  the  gr-ncric  distinction  claimed 
for  it  hv  Mr.  ftmnett  and  Mr.  Gray.  He  adds  that  the 
rescnihlanco  of  the  skeleton  to  that  of  theJ<^r^>o  is  also 
remarkable,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  heiul,  in  the 
excessive  development  of  the  auditory  cacities,  and  the 
small  Mzo  of  tiio  anterior  cxlrcmiti«*s  romjMred  with 
the  hind  legs;  and  that  the  true  characters  of  the 
Chinchilla  * seem  even  now  to  be  unknown  to  the  French 
auihws  above  ndmed  to*,  who  appear  to  be  ncijuainted 
with  its  skin  alone,  and  never  to  have  examined  either  its 
tectli,  or  the  number  of  its  toes.  In  these  rosjHTis  it  de- 
viates from  tiio  characters  of  their  proposed  genus  (Cuf- 
lomtjt);  a genus  which  cannot  be  adopted,  inasmuch  ns  it 
is  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials  and  as  the  two 
typos  included  in  it  hnvo  both  previously  been  described 
and  designatwl  as  distinct  groups.^ 

Wo  now  go  back  to  Mr.  Bennett’s  interesting  account,  in 
‘The  Ganlens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  de- 
lineatoil't',’  of  this  animal,  which  that  author  obsci^es,’ not- 
withstanding the  extensive  trade  cnrritfl  on  in  its  skins, 
'might  liavc  been  regarded  until  the  last  year  almost  as  an 
unknown  animal.’ 

The  earliest  account  eitwl  by  Mr.  Bennett  is  an  English 
translation  (London,  16U4)  of  Father  Joseph  Acosta’s 
‘ Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  East  and  VVest  Indian’ 
published  at  Barcelona,  in  Spanish,  in  1591.  'ThcC’hin- 
chilles  U another  kind  of  small  beasts,  like  squirrels;  they 
hnvo  a woondurfull  smootlic  and  soft  skinne,  which  they 
(the  natives)  wcare  us  a hcalthfull  thing  to  comfort  the 
siumackc,  and  those  (larts  that  hare  nei'de  of  a moderate 
lieate.’  Sir  .fohn  Hawkins,  in  liia  ‘ Voyage  into  the  South 
Sk*a,  A.D.  1593,’  (London,  small  folio,  1622,  reprinteil  in 
' Pundias  his  Pilgrims,’)  says  ‘ Amongst  others  they  liave 
little  beastes,  like  unto  a S({uirrcll,  but  that  ho  is  grev ; his 
skinne  isthemost  delicate,  soft,  and  curious  furrethat  1 have 
scene,  and  of  much  estimation  (as  is  reason)  in  Peru  ; few 
of  them  come  into  Spaine,  because  diQicult  to  be  come  bv, 
for  that  the  priuces  and  nobles  laio  unit  for  them ; they 
call  this  hca>t  Chinchilla,  and  of  them  they  liave  great 
ahiindance.’  Alonso  ile  Ovallc,  in  hLs  ‘ Historical  Relation 
ofthe  Kingrlom  of  Chili’ (Rome,  1640),  calls  them  w|uir- 
tcR  ‘The  .s(|uirrvls  (.Vrdta)  which  are  found  only  in  the 
valley  of  Giiasco,  are  ash-coloureil,  and  their  skins  are  in 
great  esteem  for  tlic  fineness  and  soflnow  of  the  fur.*  An 
nnonymou-s  Italian  author,  supposed  by  some  bihliographcrii 
— erTonoously.  ns  Mr.  Bennett  thinks — to  be  the  Abbe 
Vidaurc,  who  published  at  Bologna,  in  JT76,  a ‘ Comjten- 
dium  of  the  GeoCTaphical,  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of 
Uio  Kingdom  of  Chili,*  speaks  of  tho  Anla  (.Sjianish  for  a 
squirrol)  as  a sjH*cies  of  rat.  or  catnpagnol.  of  the  size  of  u 
cat,  found  only  in  the  province  of  Copaipo,  moderatelv 
docile,  and  covered  with  ash-coloured  wtHil,  as  close  and 
rfolirate  ns  the  finest  cotton.  Buffon.  and  that  too,  after 
quoting  Fcuillcc’s  excellent  description,  confounded  it  with 

• M.U.  lutlor«  (iooffror  St-  liitAir**  »ni]  IlrtMUnoi  D'Urbltfnv. 
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the  Chinrhe,  the  most  stinking  of  beasts.  D’Azara  cor- 
rected tins  error,  but  falls  into  another  liiimadf,  in  regarding 
the  chincho  of  Feuillce  and  BulTon  as  his  Yagouarc.  Mo- 
lina (Natural  History  of  Chili— Italian,  Bologna,  17a2) 
describes  the  Chinchilla  as  a sixTicsof  Liniioean  under 
the  name  of  3/a^  laniger.  Gnielin  adopted  the  appellation, 
but  M.  Oeoflriiy  St.  Hilaire  considered  that  it  ought  to  he 
regarded  os  one  of  his  Ilnmslers.  Zoologist*  geiicrally  took 
up  tliis  opinion,  and  Molina,  in  a 8i.-cond  edition  of  liis  essay 
(1810),  seems  to  ha>e  entcrlainctl  it.  'The  Chinclulla,* 
Kiys  Molina,  ‘ is  another  spcc.iG«  of  fichl-rat,  in  great  estima- 
tion for  the  extreme  llneues*  of  itsuiml,  if  u rich  fur  as 
delicate  as  the  silken  webs  of  the  ganien  spiders  may  be  so 
termed.  It  is  of  an  asb-grev,  and  sufficiently  long  fw 
spinning.  The  little  animal  which  produces  it  is  six  inches 
long  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  with  small 
pointed  ears,  a short  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house  rot,  and 
a tail  of  moderate  length,  clothed  with  a delicate  ftir.  It 
lives  in  burrows  undemound,  in  the  open  country-  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Chili,  and  is  very'  fond  of  lioing  in 
company  with  otliers  of  its  species.  It  feeils  upon  the 
roots  of  various  hulbou.s  plants  ahich  grow  ahumfantly  in 
those  parts ; and  produces  twice  a year  five  or  six  young 
ones.  It  is  so  docile  and  mild  in  tem|>cr  that,  if  taken  info 
the  hands  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape ; but  msmus  to 
take  a plea,>mre  in  being  cares.sed.  If  placed  in  the  boaom 
it  remains  there  as  still  and  nuiet  as  if  it  were  in  its  oxn 
nest.  Tills  extraonlinary  placiuity  may  poiwibly  be  rather 
due  to  its  pusillanimity,  wllich  renders  it  extremely  timid. 
As  it  is  in  itself  peruliarlv  cleanly,  tln're  can  bo  »fli  fear  of 
its  s<iiling  the  ciolhe.s  of  those  who  handle  it,  or  of  its  oom- 
municuling  any  hud  smell  to  them,  for  it  is  entirely  fren 
firmn  that  ill  (kIouc  which  characterizes  the  other  Kpecics  bf 
rats.  Fur  this  reason  it  might  well  be  kept  in  tbe  houses 
with  no  annoyance,  and  at  a trifling  exjK’nw),  which  would 
he  ulnindaniiy  repaid  by  the  profits  on  its  wool.  Tho  an- 
lieiil  Peruvians,  who  were  far  more  industrious  than  the 
miMlcrn,  made  of  this  wool  coverlets  fi>r  hetla  and  valuahlo 
; stuffs.  There  is  found  in  the  same  northem  province*  an- 
other little  animal  with  fine  wool,  callevl  the  Hunlilla, 
which  is  variously  described  by  thusc  who  have  seen  it ; 
but  as  1 have  never  observed  it  myself,  1 cantiot  dotenuino 
to  what  genus  it  belongs.’  U|Hin  this,  Mr.  Bennett,  whoso 
1 translaiion  we  have  given,  remarks  that  then*  can  be  liltlo 
doubt  that  this  animal  is  identical  willi  the  Chinchilla,  the 
latter  Iming  fro(|uenlly  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Arda,  the 
same  wilh  Harda,  the  dimimilive  of  which  is  Hanlilia. 
Schmidtmtycr  Travels  into  Chile  over  the  Aiidc#,’  I»ndon, 
4to,  lM24)  ifuis  dowrihi's  the  animal.  ‘The  Chinchilla  is 
u woolly  field-mouse,  which  lives  underground,  and  chiefly 
feeds  on  wild  onions.  Its  fine  fur  is  well  known  in  Europe  ; 
that  which  come*  from  Upper  Peru  i*  rougher  and  larger 
than  the  Chinchilla  of  Chile,  but  not  always  so  brautirul  m 
its  colour.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  caught  in 
the  neighlxmrhooil  of  Coquimlw  and  Copiupo.  i^nernllv  by 
boys  with  dogs,  and  sold  to  traders  who  bring  them  to  •San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso,  from  whence  they  are  exp«rte<l.  The 
Peruvian  skins  are  either  brought  to  Buenos-Ayre*  from 
the  eastern  part*  of  the  Andes,  or  sent  to  Lima.  The  ex- 
toiiMVC  use  Ilf  till*  fur  ha-s  lately  occasioned  a very  cousider- 
ahle  destruction  of  the  animals.' 

Coplaiii  Beechey,  R.N.,  on  hU  return  fVom  hi*  expetiition 
to  the  north-wt*st  coast  of  America,  pre;-ente«l  a living  spe- 
cimen to  the  Zoological  Society ; and  an  entire  skin,  rendered 
particularly  valuaiilc  in  consequence  of  its  having  the  skull 
preserve*!  in  it,  was  at  (he  same  time  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Collie,  the  surgeon  of  Captain  Beechey**  ship,  and  dopuj^iu*! 
in  tho  British  Museum. 

‘To  the  account  of  its  babita  given  by  Molina,’  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  ' wc  can  only  add,  that  it  usually  sits  upon  its 
hnunebos,  and  is  ex’en  ablo  to  raise  it»idf  up  and  stand  upon 
its  binder  fuel.  It  fco<ls  in  a sitting  posture,  grasping  its 
fu4M],  and  conveying  it  to  its  mouth  hv  meuiuv  of  it.*  fore 
paws.  In  its  temiK-r  it  is  generally  mild  and  trai'table,  but 
It  will  not  always  suffer  itM'lf  to  he  handled  without  rc- 
sistanee,  and  sometimes  bites  tho  hand  which  attempts  to 
fondle  it  when  not  in  a humour  to  l>e  plnycsl  with.  A|- 
thoitgh  a native  of  the  Alpina  valleys  of  Chili,  and  ronso- 
qucntly  suhjv'ctcfl  in  its  own  country  to  the  effects  of  a low 
lempurature  of  the  atmosphere,  against  which  its  thick  coat 
affords  an  o'linirable  jirotwtion,  it  wils  thought  necessary 
to  keep  it,  during  the  winter,  in  a moderately  warm  room, 
and  a piece  of  flannel  was  even  introduced  into  iU  sleeping 
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aportniMit  for  its  g;rcatcr  comfort.  But  this  indulcenco 
was  most  pertinaciously  rejected,  and  as  often  as  the  flannel 
was  replaced,  so  often  was  it  dra^l^cd  by  the  little  animal 
into  the  outer  compartment  of  its  cage,  where  it  amuscMl 
itself  with  pulling  it  about,  rolling  it  up,  and  shaking  it 
with  its  feet  and  teetli.  In  other  respects  it  exhibits  but 
little  playfulness,  and  gives  few  signs  of  activity ; seldom 
disturbing  iU  usunl  quietude  bv  any  sudden  or  extraordb 
nary  gambols,  but  occasionally  displaying  strong  symptoms 
of  ulann  when  startled  by  any  unusual  occurrence.  A 
Second  individual  of  this  interesting  species  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  culleetion  by  the  kimlness  of  Lady  Knighton, 
in  whoso  possession  it  liad  remnined  tw’clvo  months 
previously  to  her  presenting  it  to  the  .Society.  This  speeb 
men  is  larger  in  size,  and  rougher  in  its  fur  than  the  one 
above  described ; its  colour  U also  loss  uniformly  grey,  de- 
riving a somewhat  mottled  appearance  from  the  numerous 
small  blackish  spots  which  are  scattered  over  the  back  and 
sides.  It  is  powible  lliat  this  may  be  the  Peruvian  variety, 
mentioned  in  the  extract  from  * Schmidtmeyor's  Travels,’ 
as  furnishing  a loss  delicate  and  valuable  fur  than  tlie 
Cliilian  animal.  It  is  ci|ually  good  tempered  ami  mild  in 
its  disposition,  and,  probably,  m con-scH^uenco  of  having 
been  exhibiud  in  a public  collection,  is  much  more  tame 
and  playful.  In  its  late  abode  it  was  frequeiitlv  suflercd  to 
run  alioiit  the  room,  when  it  would  show  off  lU  agility*  by 
leaping  to  tlio  height  of  the  table.  lU  futKl  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  dry  herbage,  such  as  liay  and  clover,  on  which  it 
appears  to  liavo  thriven  greatly.  That  of  the  Society’s 
original  specimen  has  hitlierto  been  chiefly  grain  of  varioiw 
kinds,  Him  succulent  roots.  When  the  new-comer  was  first  in- 
troducerl  into  Bruton  Street,  it  wa.s  placed  in  the  same  cage 
with  tlie  other  spociiuen;  but  the  latter  appeared  by  no 
means  dispewed  to  submit  to  the  presence  or  the  intruder; 
a ferocious  kind  of  scullling  fight  iramwliately  ensuc<l  be- 
tween them,  and  the  latter  would  unquestionably  have 
fallen  a victim  had  it  not  boon  rescued  from  its  imjicnding 
fktc:  since  tiiat  time  they  liave  inhabited  separate  cagirs, 
plucinl  sido  by*  side ; and  although  the  open  wires  would 
adroit  of  some  little  familiarity  taking  place  between  tlicm, 
no  advances  have  as  yet  been  made  on  either  side.  Such 
an  isolitoil  fact  cun,  of  course,  Iwvo  little  weight  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  testimony  of  Molina,  tirat  the  Chinchilla  is 
fond  of  company.  It  is  nevcrthele«  a remarkable  circum- 
slaiK’e,  and  <loa*rvC8  to  be  mendoned  in  illuslratiuii  of  the 
habits  of  these  animnls.' 

Ufiiiiy,  i^c. — ^The  fur  is  a considerable  article  of  com- 
merce. In  imilTs,  tippeU,  linings  to  cloaks  and  pelisses, 
and  trintmings  for  tl»c  same,  it  is  sold  extensively,  und 
at  a comparatively  high  price.  There  is  now  (August, 
1836)  a living  8|K!cimen  m the  Ganleu  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 
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Dental  formula,  incisors,  — , molors,  — : = 20.  Tho 
2 4 — 4 

incisors  sharpencil.  Tlio  molars  each  consisting  of  two 
complete  obliquo  lameUae,  tlio  upper  posterior  one  being 
trilamellar.  Anterior  loot  four-toed,  tho  thumb  being 

* GoldOus  hu  Bftrod  it  in  ¥i<  ' N&tuihutoriKhn  Allxi.*  utuWr  ttif  nani* 
•r  iMgubimmt  lan>g^oi  Waller, nfitniBg  u s nfMoym  \o Eri9m!f$Cki»ehUta 
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altogether  deficient,  the  nails  small  and  faloular.  Poateriot 
feet  tliTco-toed,  the  nails  produced,  straight,  and  robust. 
Kura  moderate.  Tail  moderate.  Example.  La^ostomus 
tricfiOiiuclytus,  Brookes. 


[SkrletMi  gf  LAjuvIotniit  Uichiidwtj'ius*.] 

fl.HfpanrUw;  r.  rrovn  of  th#  nrrand  moUr  tnr>th  of  Ok*  trO 

•Ideut  Uw  hfwtr  Jnwi  d,  cfowa  ttfth*  U*t  molsf  touth  of  the  tiKbt  (^krut  ihs 
iq-j'er  j«w. 

In  1814  there  was  a living  apeciroen  of  this  animal  al 
Exeter  Cliangc,  where  it  was  observed  by  M.  dc  Blainville 
and  M.  K.  Cuvier.  Tho  former  described  it  in  tho  ■ Nou- 
veau Diclionnaire  d’Histoire  Naturelle,’  and  the  lalier  in 
the  ‘ Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Nalurellos,’  under  tho 
name  of  Dipu$  maximum,  Blainv.,  erroneously  referring  il 
to  the  Jerboas,  and  not  suspecting  its  identity  with  the 
Eastern  Viscacha,  or  Biscacho,  an  identity  ovcrlookoil  ulso 
by  Mr.  Hrookesf , who  obtained  the  specimen  after  its  death, 
and  prcparcil  from  it  a stuffed  skin  and  skeleton,  which,  on 
the  iireaking  up  of  his  mu.scum,  paase<I,  according  to  Mr. 
Bennett’s  belief,  into  tht^  hands  of  M.  Temminck,  who  pur- 
chased them  for  the  Leyden  Museum.  It  hud  been  figured, 
whilu  living,  in  Mr.  Griffith’s  ‘Translation  of  the  U<tg7io 
Aiuiual,’  under  tho  name  of  Marmot  ZhVim*.  as  liefore 
observctl.  MM.  D’Orbigny.  fils,  and  M.  Isidoru  Gcoffmy 
St.  Hilaire,  published  in  the  ‘ Annalesdes  Scicnci«’  for  No- 
vember, 1830,  a pap«T  ‘on  tho  Viscacha  and  tho  Chinchilla, 
regarded  as  the  types  of  a genus  named  Calhmyf,  together 
' with  tliedescription  ofanetv  .species.'  But  M.  Isidore  Geoffrey 
has  sini‘o  seen  reason  to  abandon  his  opinion  of  the  gimeric 
identity  of  tho  two  animals.  In  August,  163),  M.  Lesson 
gave,  in  the  ‘ Bulletin  des  Sciences  N^aturellos,’  an  extract 
ftom  his  ‘ Illu.strations  de  Zoologie,’ ctmtaining  a new  de- 
scription of  tlio  Viscacha,  under  its  original  name  of  La^ud- 
tomut  trichfHiactylug,  which  M.  Kuhn  had  previously  re- 
storer! to  tho  animal.  The  * Illustrations’  give  a figure  of 
tho  animal,  and  representations  of  its  feet  and  of  its 
rou^cslc. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  Viscacho, 
descriliod  by  so  many  travellers  a.s  coloni*ing  the  vast  plains 
eastward  of  tho  great  clmin  of  tho  Andes.  Dobrizhnfior, 
Jolis,  D'Axara,  Proctor,  Head,  Miers,  and  Haigh,  all  men- 
lion  it.  Capt.  (now  Sir  Francis  Head)  jri'®*  ^ picture  of 
these  animals,  sitting  solemnly  at  the  entrance  of  their 
burrows,  quite  in  bis  peculiar  stylo.  Biscacho  is  the  name 
be  assigns  to  them,  on^  according  to  his  account,  tlie  Bis- 

* From  Mr.  Unokrt's  flgveia  the  IClhrsl.  of  tba  / LiDuaraa  Tiaosac* 
UOD*.' 

t ‘ btna.  Tiaas.,*  toI,  stW  p.  96,. 
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caeliuem,  orBiacacho  burrows,  which  perforate  the  plains, 
are  terrible  trope  for  the  unwary  boreetnen. 

HabitM. — Vie  select  the  accounts  of  two  foreign  travel- 
lers (whose  works  are  not  in  the  hands  of  ever}'  one)  of  the 
habits  of  this  species.  ‘ The  Biscacha,  called  by  the  Abi- 
pones  Nehelaterek,*  soys  Dobrixhoffer  in  his  curious  Hu- 
toria  de  AbiponibuM  (Vienna?,  1784),  ‘ digs  its  burrows  in 
the  more  elevated  ports  of  the  plains  with  so  much  art,  i 
tliat  no  aperture  is  left  hy  wliicii  the  rain  can  penetrate;  : 
and  tlioso  burrows  are  divided  into  distinct  settlements,  I 
numerous  families  inliabiting  the  same  locality.  On  the  | 
surface  of  the  ground  are  several  entrances  to  the  burrows,  ! 
nt  wtiich,  towards  sunset,  tlu?y  aro  soon  soatod  in  crowds,  i 
dilizcnlly  listening  for  the  sound  of  any  norson  approaching. ! 
Ifeverjihing  remains  quiet,  they  seek  tnoir  foou  in  the  ob-  j 
STurity  of  the  night,  and  commit  grievous  devastation  on  , 
h’lc  neighbouring  hclds.  devouring  both  wheat  and  Indian  | 
com  with  extreme  avidity,  and  wnen  cither  is  to  be  had,  | 
despising  grass.  Fur  this  rca.son  the  stations  of  the  Bisca- 
chas  arc  rarely  to  bo  seen  in  the  desert  plaims,  hut  indicate 
with  certainty  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Spanisli  set- 
tlements. 1 have  oilen  wondered  never  to  have  seen  the 
Biscacha  in  the  territories  either  of  the  Abiponcs,  or  the 
Guaranis,  although  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  crops. 
They  daily  heap  up,  at  the  entrances  of  their  burrow,  dry 
bones,  chips  of  wood,  or  wimtever  other  refuse  they  may 
meet  witti,  but  for  what  purposes  they  collect  such  things 
it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture.  The  Spanish  colonists 
amuse  themselves  vritli  hunting  them;  pouring  many 
buckets  of  water  into  their  subterraneovis  relreata,  xmlil,  to 
avoid  drowning,  the  animals  come  forth  into  the  plain,  w here, 
no  means  of  escape  being  atfonltvl  them,  they  arc  killed 
with  sticks.  Tlieir  llesh,  unless  when  vt*ry  old,  is  not  con- 
sidered despicable  even  by  the  Spanianls.’  The  Abbe 
Julia  dwelt  for  twelve  years  in  South  America,  and  mixle 
three  journeys  into  the  remote  districts  of  the  interior. 
His  work,  ‘ Jiaggio  sulla  Storia  Nuturale  della  Provincia 
del  Granclmco’  (Facuza,  1789),  ts  so  little  known,  and  his 
dc^ription,  in  some  particulars,  differs  so  much  from  tliat 
of  Dobrizhoffor,  tliot  we  give  Mr.  Bennett’s  translation  of  it. 

‘ Tlie  Bis(‘.arha.s  live  in  society,  in  burrows,  under  ground, 
which  they  form  for  tl>cmselvc.s,  excavating  in  all  direc- 
tions to  the  extent  of  a mile  in  circumference,  with  various 
exits  and  separate  retreats,  in  which  the  old  lire  distinct 
from  the  younger.  The  soil  in  which  these  are  usually 
made  is  t[iat  wliich  is  hanl  and  barren,  and  destitute  of 
ovetything,  but  with  bushes  (boscaglio)  at  no  great  distance, 
and  |}oslure  of  tender  grass,  roots,  and  the  Lark  of  trees. 
They  collect  around  their  retreats  bones,  dried  leaves,  and 
wlialever  they  find  in  tho  neighbourhood:  if  anything  is 
missing  in  their  district^  it  Ls  to  Ik:  found  with  certainty 
piled  up  in  the»e  situations  the  following  duy.  As  thev 
arc  animals  that  avoid  tho  light,  liaving  little  power  of 
vision,  they  arc  not  to  be  seen  in  the  day-time,  unless  at 
dawn,  or  towanls  evening  after  sunset  Tho  night,  and 
esi>ecially  when  the  moon  shiut's,  is  the  proper  time  for 
seeking  their  food.  Those  among  the  Biscaclias  which  are 
called  ChincIiillaH.  und  which  moy  be  said  to  belong  to 
tho  Hn»t  s|>ccics,  inhabit  only  the  mountains  and  cold  situa- 
tions; ill  size  they  arc  Jiko  a rabbit,  and  ore  clotlied  with 
11  fine  long  fur.  Tiicir  agility  is  surprising ; they  are  seen 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock  as  if  they  had  the  faculty  of 
Jlight.  The  others,  indicalcil  above,  inhabit  the  level 

couiitr)',  ill  warm  situations Fierce  and  courageous, 

they  defend  themselves  with  all  their  might  against  tho 
dogs,  and  sometimes  even  attack  the  logs  of  tiro  hunters. 

1 shall  speak  in  my  travels,  as  a fitter  place,  of  the  three 
curious  inodes  in  whidi  they  aro  driven  out  of  their  re- 
treats; that  is  to  say,  with  water,  with  fire,  and  by  rubbing 
sticks  together.’ 

But  neither  of  those  authors  mentions  the  somewhat  ano- 
malous companions  with  which  the  Biscaclios  arc  associated, 
and  we  select,  from  llio  travels  of  Proctor,  Head,  Miers, 
and  Hiiigh,  the  account  of  tlio  fu^l-name<l  travelk*r,  which, 
os  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  gives  nearly  all  tho  particulars 
which  are  to  bo  found  in  tho  rest.  * The  whole  country, 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  San  Luis  do  la  Punta.  is  more  or 
Ich*  burrowed  by  an  animal  biUween  a rabbit  ond  a badger, 
railed  the  biscacho,  which  renders  travoiiing  dangerous, 
particularly  by  night,  their  holes  being  so  la^c  and  deep, 
tliat  a horse  is  almost  sure  to  fall  if  he  steps  into  one  of 
them.  The  bifnacho  never  ventures  far  from  its  retrc-al, 
mid  is  seldom  iM?eu  till  tho  evening,  when  it  comes  out  to  j 


feiod,  and  hundreds  may  bo  observed  sporting  round  their 
boles,  and  making  a noise  very  similar  to  the  grunting  of 
pigs.  Their  llesh  is  much  Likod  by  the  people,  and  they  ore 
remarkably  lat,  and  on  tliat  account,  wheu  caught  at  any 
distance  from  their  holes,  aro  easily  run  down ; they  will 
however  defend  themselves  from  a uuir  a considerable  time. 
The  holes  of  these  animals  are  also  iiinabited  by  vast  num- 
bers of  small  owls,  which  sit,  during  the  day.  gating  at  the 
passing  travellers,  and  making  a very  ludicrous  appcardiire. 
The  parts  of  the  road  most  IVequeffted  by  the  biscarho  are 
generally  overrun  by  a species  of  small  wild  melon,  bitter 
to  llio  taste;  whether  it  thrives  particularly  on  the  manure 
of  the  animal,  or  whether  the  bitcacho  chooses  his  hole 
nearer  this  running  plant,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ascertaineiL’ 

In  Marcii,  1833,  Dr.  Meyon  sunt  to  tho  Imperial  Aca- 
demy Natural  Curiosorum,  tho  second  part  of  a series  of 
zoological  observations,  made  during  a voyage  round  the 
W'orld,  containing  a revision  of  this  family,  for  which  bo 
adopts  from  Wiegraanu  the  name  of  La^oitomi,  and  to 
which  he  refers  six  genera;  viz.,  Pedei^s,  Lasnxtomus, 
Kriomyt,  Chinchilla,  Galex,  and  jMgidium ; and  he  enu- 
merates throe  distinct  species  of  Lago^lomus.  His  paper 
WAS  published  towrards  the  end  of  1833,  in  tlic  * Nova  Acta 
Acad.  Ceos.  Nat.  Cur.’  His  views  differ  widely  from  those 
of  Mr.  Bennett,  which  however  we  have  retained,  under 
the  conviction  that  they  are  well  founded,  or,  at  least,  un- 
shaken by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Meyen.  As  however 
confusion  muv  arise  from  (he  dibcrejiancy,  we  think  it  due 
to  give  Mr.  Benneu’s  remarks  on  ilie  paper  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  ' Zoological  Journal.’  ‘ AsregnnU  the  South 
African  genus  Pedetes,  HI.  (or  Ilehmyt  of  M.  F.  Cuvier),' 
says  Mr.  Bennett,  ‘I  can  by  no  means  concur  with  the 
German  zoologists  who  have  proposed  to  associate  it  with 
the  South  American  family  of  C^nchillidtp,  nhhougli,  as  1 
have  already  slated  in  my  paper  in  the  Zoological  Society’s 
Transactions,  p.  f>‘2,  it  seems  in  many  of  it#  characters  to 
approach  L<igrmtnviu9.  1 am  still  uncertain  as  to  its  true 
position,  w hich  I continue  to  think  we  are  not  yet  furnished 
with  suincicnt  material#  to  determine ; but  I am  convinced 
that  its  relation  to  the  Chinrhillidee  is  not  one  of  near  affi- 
nity.’ * The  differences  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
limbs,  in  the  elongated  claws  of  it#  anterior  extremities,  in 
the  character  of  its  fur.  and  alvovo  all,  in  the  structure  of 
its  teeth,  forbid,  oa  I have  there  stated,  a close  approx- 
imation.’ 

‘The  genua  Lagidium  of  Dr.  Meyen  is  synonymous  with 
my  Lagoiit ; and  tho  species  named  hy  him  Lagidiurn 
Peruvhinnm  oppear#  to  be  identical  with  Lagftlit  Cuvitri. 
The  ascertainment  of  it#  habitat  on  tlic  elcvntetl  plateaux  of 
Peru  confirms  the  accuracy  of  mv  deewion,  unassisted  by 
any  evidence  as  to  locality,  regunling  its  identity  with  the 
Vxscacha  of  Peruvian  travellers.  Of  iis  habits,  a.s  witnessed 
by  himself  in  its  native  country.  Dr.  Meyen  gives  seme  in- 
teresting {Hirlieulars.  He  states  that  it  i#  most  abundant 
just  below  the  limit#  nf  peri>clual  snow,  and  does  not  form 
ihoso  extensive  gubtcrrancan  excavations  so  well  known  as 
the  work  of  the  Viscnchii  of  Bueno#  Ayres;  it  was  moreover 
invariably  found  among  the  rocks,  and  never  on  the  level 
ground.  On  several  occasions  it  was  shot  during  thednv, 
but  w’a#  seen  most  frequently  at  sunset,  being  excessively 
abundant,  although  pursued  with  avidity  on  account  of  the 
good  flavour  of  iU  flesh,  which,  however,  is  not  so  tcixler  os 
that  of  the  hare.  The  fabrication  of  stuffs  from  its  wool, 
general  in  the  time  of  the  jnea-s.  hos  now  entirely  ceased  ; 
and  such  stuff#  arc  only  to  Ik*  met  with  among  the  nrilics 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  antiont  inhabitants.  Dr.  Meyen 
further  adds,  that  the  skins  of  these  Viicachas  are  brought 
to  us  through  Buenos  Ajres  a*  on  article  of  commerce,  hut 
are  not  so  highly  prucea  as  those  of  the  Chinchilla.  Ho 
gives  a figure  of  the  animal,  and  good  n-presontatiuns  of  its 
skull  and  teeth.’  Mr.  Bennett  then  pnx*eeds  to  show  that 
Dr.  Meyen,  as  ho  had  before  observed,  enuracraica  throe 
species. 

Of  Lagostcmu.9,  the  two  first  of  these  rujiruscnt  the 
animals  respectively  figurwl  hy  the  late  Mr.  Brookes  and 
by  M.  I.,Gss'jn.  under  the  name  of  I.ag08tomw<  irichndac- 
ti/lut,  which  Dr.  Meyen  ctmsiders  a.s  distinct  on  account  of 
the  diffurcnces  observable  bclween  the  two  figures.  These 
consist  in  the  small  and  curved  claws  of  tho  hinder  foot  in 
the  former,  contrasUtl  with  tho  large  size  and  nearly  straight 
direction  of  the  same  organs  in  the  latter ; in  the  habit ; and 
in  the  shape  of  iho  Uul.  Tho  muappreheusion  may  serve 
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to  fthow  how  (laneerouN  it  w to  roly  on  fi^rur*w  omy  m the  to  the  Imncrial  Acailcmy  in  March,  1533 : mine  wm  com* 
discrimiimliun  of  species.  A.s  rej^ard-n  the  first  presumed  municatccl  to  the  Zoolofriail  Society  in  May  of  tho  sunie 
distinction.  Mr.  Bvniiett  has  obsiTvol  (p.  57  «>f  his  paper),  year.  But  the  genus  Lagotis  had  hwn  chardoterizwl  by 
tliat  ‘in  this  particular  tho  figures  given  by  Mr.  Brookes  me,  so  fur  as  its  external  cliarartcrs  could  be  ascertaitted 
are  dofoctivo,  us  exhibiting  the  claws  fur  siualler  ami  luoru  from  tho  living  specimen,  at  a meeting  of  the  Coiumitieo 
curved  than  is  natural.’  A reference  to  the  descriptions  of  of  Science  and  Correspondence,  in  June,  and  the 

M.  K.  Cuvier  and  M.  do  BlainvUle.  both  taken  from  Mr.  name  then  given  was  affixe<l,  throughout  the  life  of  ilio 
BriK)kcss  specimen  while  living,  will  nmfirm  tho  accuracy  animal,  to  the  cago  in  whicli  the  Society’s  animal  was 
of  this  obseni'atiun ; the  latter  in  particular  (Desm.  Mammal,  kept.' 

No.  3«y),  describing  Uio  middle  toe  of  the  hinder  foot  as  CHINESE  ARCHITECTURE.  Tho  an'hiteciure  of 
funiishod  with  a ver>-  strong  cUiw.  On  the  second  i>omt,  the  Chinese  may  ho  considered  unique  in  its  style.  Tlieir 
tho  habit,  it  need  only  he  ohservetl,  that  both  figures  were  builtlings  differ  also  in  construction  from  those  of  Eur«»pe 
taken  from  stuffe<l  skins  by  artists  who  hud  never  seen  the  and  the  rest  of  Asia.  Tho  peculiar  character  of  Cliincse  ar* 
living  nniutal ; and  who  could  consc<juenlly  give  only  their  chitetrture  is  displayinl  in  their  royal  pulaceri.  their  temples, 
own  conjectural  ideas  of  its  natural  appearance  when  in  a bridges,  triumphal  arches,  ami  u1jm»  in  their  houses  and 
living  state.  On  the  thinl,  it  may  bo  observed,  lluit  some  sopulcltres.  The  materials  employed  are  vroo<l,  of  which 
olwrttrity  is  to  be  feurtxl,  M.  de  Bliiinville  having  described  that  most  in  use  is  tho  iiun-raon,  a kind  of  retlur:  stone, 
the  animal  while  livinjj  as  having  its  tail  truncate  and  mu-  marble,  bricks,  bamboo,  and  glozetl  or  porcelain  tiles  are 
lilate<l.  and  Mr.  Brookes’s  skin  and  skeleton  being  Iwth  alst)  employed.  The  couslructiun  of  houses  is  directed  by 
proyidwl  wilh^  perfect  tails.  A fine  skin,  now  in  the  ixts-  a public  funclionarv-,  whom  wc  may  not  inaptly  designate 
sc'ivsion  of  the  Zoologi<-al  Society,  agrees  in  all  essential  par-  a dUtrict  surveyor.  Every  one  is  oh1ige«l  to  build  hw 
ticulars  with  the  animal  figuretl  by  M.  Lesson;  and  as  far  house  according  to  his  rank,  and  for  every  hoiUie  a certain 
u.'i  Mr.  Beunetl’s  recollection  with  that  which  once  size  and  details  are  fixed.  The  onlinary’liabitations  have 

feriiml  a port  of  Mr.  Brookes’s  Museum.  Tho  figure  given  one  Hour,  and  we  may  presume  the  houses  of  the  com- 
by  the  latter  should  only  be  considered  as  correct  in  so  tor  mon  people  in  the  towns  to  be  crowded,  ami  badly  venti- 
as  it  is  borne  out  by  the  descriptions  of  MM.  F.  Cuvier  and  lated.  since  the  police  force  the  people  to  sleep  in  ilm  open 
De  Blainvillc,  which  should  ho  referred  to  in  connexion  air  during  the  dog-days,  lest  they  should  be  suffocated, 
with  it.  The  houses  called  heon,  that  is  of  many  fluor.s,  were  once 

The  third  species  of  Lagosiomut,  cnumcmteil  by  Dr.  • very  much  the  fashion,  and  sumo  were  built  about  211  fet't 
Moycn,  is  the  Eriomys  Chinchiila  of  Df.  Lichtemilein,  ' hign.  \Voo<len  columns,  so  placed  as  to  bUpjKwt  tlie  roof, 
flgurevl  and  doscribea  in  tho  ‘Darstollung  neuer  wler  are  common,  and  arc  from  eight  to  ten  diiimelers  in 
wenig  bekannter  Siiugethiere,’  a work  unknown  to  Mr.  height.  They  are  fixed  on  stone  or  marble  buses,  but 
Bennett  when  his  paper  was  puhlisho<l  i and  Mr.  Bennett  have  no  enpituU;  an  architrave  of  woo<l  placed  on  the  top 
acknowledges  that  the  fiuoire  there  given  w closely  re-  of  thorn  runs  through  tlie  wall  of  tho  house,  and  a beam 
Kembles  the  true  Chinchilla  lanigera  in  all  its  prominent  which  is  carritsl  through  the  uppi-r  part  of  tho  column, 
leiitures,  that  he  should  not  have  hesitated  to  refer  it  to  and  passes  through  the  wall  ul>o,  is  connecUnl  with  tho 
that  animul,  hud  it  not  been  accompanietl  by  separate  re-  | architrave  on  the  outside  of  tho  houw.  Tho  roofs,  which 
jirescnialions  of  the  fe<*i,  which  offer  «mly  four  toes  on  the  ; are  slightly  constructed  of  bambo«>,  are  often  double,  and 
anlcri<»r,  and  three  on  the  posterior  extremities.  Dr.  Meven,  : resemble  one  roof  rising  out  of  the  other:  they  turn  up  at 
however.  <|m>tes  os  a syitonyra  Cull»my»  laniger  of*  M.  tho  eaves,  at  the  angles  of  which  arc  hung  grotoMpie 
Isidore  Geoffrey  and  the  younger  DXlhbigny;  and  Mr.  figuro.s  of  dragons,  iwc.  The  column*  and  beams  arc  often 
Bennett,  therefore,  ohseiTcs,  that  there  cun  bo  little  doubt  mwlo  of  precious  woo«ls,  and  are  inl*id  with  ivorj',  ropp»T, 
that  they  overlooked  the  small  and  alinost  rudimentul  inner  and  mot her-nf*peart.  Not  the  least  singular  appearance 
toe  both  of  llie  fore  and  hind  feet;  the  identity  of  iIm  in  a Cltiiicse  house  is  tlie  door,  which  U often  a complete 
animuUwith  the  Chinchilla  /un(g<»ra of  Dr. Rousseau  lieing  circle:  tho  window  frames  anci  sashes  are  formed  of  small 
unquestioned  by  the  Parisian  zoologisls,  who  have  ample  pamiels  of  various  foriUR  moulded  out  <if  clav.  .iiid  neatly 
opportunities  of  comparing  them,  and  M.  Ge-ofl’r<»y  liiinKulf  joined  together.  The  sills  of  dm*rK  ore  of  stone.  Tho 
having  subsiS|uonlly  ndiniUcHl  the  generic  diKiinctiun  of  the  wood  of  the  nan*m<m  is  said  to  lust  inoix;  than  a thousand 
Ckinrhilla  (his  Callomyt  Umfger)  from  his  getms  Cal'  , years.  Slime  and  inurbte,  though  in  abunilance.  are  more 
lomyn.  the  true  Lagoitomas.  The  Chnu'hiUu  of  .Mr.  Gray,  ' ran'Iy  ust*»l  ihun  vvchhI,  brick,  and  tile.  The  palactts  of  tho 
the  Iburth  genus  of  tho  family,  according  to  Dr.  Meven,  : kings  are  built  on  largo  masses  of  alabaster  ns  u foundation. 
iK'ing  beyond  question  the  only  Chinchilla  yet  noiicei)  by  I The  palace  of  Pekin  Is  on  an  immense  »cale,  2513  feet  by 
English  zoologists,  and  consequently  identical  with  that  , 33.35  feet.  It  is  spoken  of  by  the  missiouarius  as  present- 
Jigunsl  in  Mr.  GriHith’e  edition  of  Cuvier’s  .\niinal  King-  ing  a very  imi>osing  appearance.  Tho  |>aluce,  which  is 
dum,  and  Mr.  Bennett’s  Chinchilla.  Tho  author  Iasi  named  diWdod  into  a numiurr  of  courts,  U eoinixised  of  towers, 
secs  no  reason  for  doubling  that  \\\m  Krimnys  uf  Vanrlci*  galleries,  porticos,  halls,  ami  immense  uuildings:  each 
Hoeven,  Dr.  Meyen’s  fif)h  genus  ^ foundevl  on  tho  same  camrt  is  more  sujH-'rh  than  the  other  as  you  upproatdi 
Rpecies.  towards  the  last  court,  the  residmicc  of  the  king,  wlutdi  is 

(ittlcT,  Dr.  Meven *K  sixth  genus  is  founded  nn  n skull  the  riclicst  of  all.  In  Pekin,  and  in  the  environs  thcro 
disi'overtsl  at  the  entranec  of  a burrow  iMdonging.  aectinling  arc  said  to  bo  lU.OOO  temples:  those  whieh  are  within 
to  Mr.  Bennett,  in  all  proliubility  to  a yet  undesc-rihetl  the  walls  of  the  iKitaeo  are  lieautiful,  and  sumc  aremagni- 
specius  of  the  family  ; as  the  character  of  the  ficenf. 

iiuimal  inhabiliiig  the  burrow,  which  was  only  seen  at  a Almost  all  the  temples  differ  in  their  plan.  That  of 
dislancoj,  appearcvl  cbetely  to  rcsemhle  a true  Chinchilla.  Tho  Honing  pre.scnt.s  as  you  cuter,  first,  a very  extensive  court 
hkull  and  twth,  however,  observes  Mr.  Bennett,  accoiding  with  three  rows  of  trees  whicli  lead  to  an  open  testibule, 
to  the  figures,  belong  to  the  Curm/iw,  with  none  of  tho  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a step;  this  vestibule  lea<U  to 
known  genera  of  which  do  ihej-  altogether  agree,  although  another,  in  which  are  four  colossal  seatctl  figures,  formwl 
they  approach  most  nearly  to  A^roiim.  of  stucco;  this  last  vestibule  leads  into  anoihor  great 

Mr.  Bennett  concludes  by  stating  that  Dr.  Meyen’s  Den-  court  surrounddl  with  colonnades  and  rooms  liehind  them 
tlrohius  Degus  is  his  (Mr.  Bcnncil’s)  Ortodnn  Cumingii,  for  the  priests.  The  court  contuias  three  square  temples, 
dcscribcil  in  March,  1832 ; and  he  observes  that  Molina's  equidLstniit,  and  sot  upon  a phnth  along  (he  centre  of  tho 
dc'cription  of  hia  Sciurwt  Dezwt  differed  so  greatly  from  court;  they  are  two  stories  high,  and  surnmndevl  with 
the  animals  from  which  Mr.  Bennett's  description  was  taken,  columns  both  above  and  below,  and  filled  with  idols.  Tho 
and  which  were  living  in  the  garden  at  the  Regent's  Park,  priests  |>erform  their  religious  ceremonies  in  these  build- 
in  September,  )834,  that  he  hesitated  to  quote  that  name  mgs.  At  the  four  comers  of  the  court  are  other  smaller 
a.s  a synonym,  adding  that  ho  U not  quite  sure  whether  Dr.  ami  somewhat  similar  eilifices  hut  without  columns,  in 
Mcyen  staton  of  his  own  knowledge  or  on  Molina’s  autho-  which  the  chief  priests  reside.  Under  the  colonnades  and 
riiy,  that  his  (Dr.  Meyen’s)  animal  is  called  Degus  by  the  between  the  rooms  of  tho  ordinary  prlesU,  there  are  four 
natives  of  Chile.  If  the  former,  the  synonym,  he  remarks,  chambers  occupied  by  idols.  'Two  smaller  courts  aro 
can  be  of  course  no  longer  doubtful.  placed  nn  each  side  of  Uic  centre  of  tluf  largo  court ; tlicso 

As  dates  are  of  consequence  in  an  investigation  of  this  arc  surrounded  by  the  kitchens,  refectory,  and  hospitals* 
nature,  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Bennett’s  pai>er  on  Lrrgotu  all  (ho  buildings  aro  cuvervd  with  green  voraisbod 
is  given : — ‘Dr.  Meyexi’s  paper  was  communicated  tiles. 
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Tho  towers  which  wc  call  arc  very  coniraon 

m China.  The  most  cclcbrat«'«l  is  at  Nankin,  and  is  com- 
mnnly  called  the  Porcelain  Tower.  Tho  plan  is  octagonal, 
with  a diameter  of  40  French  feet,  each  faco  being  15 
French  feet  wide ; it  has  nine  stories.  There  are  oilters 
of  round,  square,  and  hexagonal  forma,  built  of  stone,  brick, 
porcelain,  and  wood:  each  story  has  a roof  and  an  elabo- 
rate balcony  railing;  at  the  angles  of  the  roof  beds  are 
hung.  Tlic  pagoda  at  Kew  is  a pour  representation  of  a 
pagoda,  having  neither  tho  colours  nor  brilliant  decora- 
r^ons  of  tho  Cbineso-  It  wu  built  by  Sir  WiUiasi 
Chambers. 

Triumphal  arches,  erected  to  tho  honour  of  twomen  as 
well  as  men,  are  very  common ; and  there  is  a great 
rage  for  them  in  China.  In  the  smaller  towns  they  arc 
built  of  wood,  and  the  workmanship  of  many  is  very 
coarse.  At  Ming-po  the  triumphal  arches  Imvo  throe 
gates,  two  small  and  one  largo,  tho  larger  one  being  in 
the  centre.  The  door-posts  are  of  stone.  The  entablature 
consists  of  three  or  four  Ikces,  and  the  architrave  is  mor- 
ticed and  tenoned,  although  it  is  of  stone.  Mouldings 
aro  seldom  used  in  these  fhees,  except  in  the  highest  or 
the  highest  but  one;  instead  of  a cornice  there  is  a pro- 
jecting roof  which  crowns  tho  whole.  The  ornaments  of 
some  of  these  arches  consist  of  men,  birds,  and  flowers, 
and  the  ground  is  cut  away  so  that  the  day-light  is 
scon  Whind:  the  three  opening  aro  also  arched.  Most 
towns  have  extensive  walb,  high  enough  to  hide  the  build- 
ings. except  tho  pagodas  or  towers,  and  wido  enough  to 
ri<lc  on  horsc'liack.  Tho  walls  of'Pokin,  which  are  built  of 
brick,  aro  42  foot  A inchos  high,  and  they  have  small 
square  towers  at  every  200  feet.  In  some  places  there  aro 
lung  ii>cliued  planes  for  the  cavalry  to  ascend.  Tho  isolated 
ea>iie  of.-Ticn-sing-fuo,  at  the  coulluence  of  the  Pei-ho  and 
Ku-ho  rivers,  is  of  a squaro  form  and  built  of  slato-co- 
hmred  bricks;  the  walls  arc  ramped  or  inclined  inwards; 
tho  ba.M:-meiit  is  of  stone,  and  the  entranco,  which  is  arched 
with  stones,  is  at  some  height  from  tho  ground,  with  a 
Wjuare  window  on  each  side.  The  top  of  the  castio  has 
battIctuenK  and  below  them  is  a large  tonu-nioulding  on 
n level  with  the  tcrnico;  just  abnvo  tho  toms  are  small 
W’micin-nlar  arches  ifflcl  tho  rain  run  off  the  tumce.  Tho 
pnm^jeti  between  tho  battlements  arc  each  pierced  with  two 
fcmall  holes,  and  a small  guard-house  with  the  roof  haring 
tho  uMtal  turned-up  caves  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  ter- 
fore. 

The  Chinese  varnish  their  columns,  colour  their  roofs, 
and  plaster  their  walls  with  stained  aubstanres  of  brilliant 
colou"W.  Ornaments  in  China  an?  little  more  than  mere 
ilnt  cuttings  out,  liko  the  laecd  railwork  of  their  balconies. 
The  Chinese  roofs  which  for  their  form  nro  unique,  are 
considered  by  to  Imvo  been  derived  from  the  tents  of 
this  people  in  their  nomndic  state. 

The  tombs  and  monumonb  of  China  exhibit  a variety  of 
architccluml  designs  often  resembling  the  familiar  formsof' 
their  Imildings : even  tho  double  roof  is  carved  on  some 
mau-ndeiims.  The  common  pei>plo  have  only  a cone  of 
earth  with  tree*  on  the  summit,  not  unlike  tho  barrows  in 
Wiltshire.  Several  form.s  of  tombs  are  given  in  Alexan- 
der’s ‘ Costume  of  China.’  Tho  fonns  are  nmnd.  sijuaro. 
hexagonal,  and  octagonal,  and  the  form  of  the  cothn  is  also 
vnitated. 

Chinese  architecture  does  not  appear  to  be  founded  on 
Ine  best  prineiplcs.  A»  in  all  sotnibarbarous  nations,  out- 
ward show  is  the  great  object,  and  thus  the  brightest  co- 
loured houses  are  thought  the  most  beautiful. 

Fora  gcncml  account  of  Chinese  bridges  see  Uruigk; 
and  for  ilu*  Great  Wall,  see  China,  p.  74.  (Alexander’s 
CoKtume  of  Chin>i,  and  his  drawings  in  the  museum  of 
the  East  In'lia  House;  Sir  William  Chainl>crsSj  Arehitec- 
ture;  II  Cnutume  .^^n/Ieo  « Modemo,  plates;  tho  Eney- 
clnjiMifi  Mflh'dinuf  contains  a very  long  articlu  on  Cliina.) 

ClIINGLEPliT,  a tract  of  counlrv  forming  part  of  the 
grants  obtained  b»  the  Ea.si  India  Company  in  1750  and 
l/fi.l,  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  known  in  the  annals 
of  the  Indian  government  as  the  0»nipany'«  Jughire.  This 
tract  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nellore  di>iricl;  on  the  W. 
by  the  districts  of  uortherii  and  southern  Arcot;  on  tho 
S.by  the  southern  division  of  Arcot;  and  on  the  K.  by  tho 
bay  of  BengnI ; it  therefore  forms  port  of  the  province 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  is  included  m the  presidency  of 
Madras, 

The  soil  of  the  Chingleput  district  it  generally  Dad ; de- 


tached roc.kt  of  granite  arc  continually  met  with  in  tho 
flolda,  and  interfere  with  the  processes  oi  cultivation.  Tho 
district  was  invaded  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1768  and  1780;  in  the 
latter  of  these  invasions  tho  country  was  so  ravaged  that 
many  parts  were  wholly  depopulated,  and  for  some  years 
after  presented  to  tho  view  of  the  traveller  only  the  ruins 
of  bouses  and  temples,  and  the  bones  of  people  who  had 
been  massacred.  Shortly  after  this  invasion  the  inha- 
bitants of  tho  less  desolated  parts  experienced  a famine 
which  caused  so  considerablo  an  emigration  that  nearly 
the  wholo  country  was  desertod.  In  1794  the  district  was 
formed  into  a coUcctorate  under  Mr.  Place,  and  a gradual 
improvement  took  place,  so  that  in  1823,  according  to 
returns  made  by  tho  colloctor  to  the  Madran  government, 
tho  population  amounted  to  363,129  persons,  of  whom 
190,243  were  males,  and  172,886  females.  The  principal 
towns  in  the  collectorate  are  Chingleput  and  Conjeveram. 
Chingleput  is  situated  in  12°  46'  N.  laL,  and  6U°  2'  E.  Ion., 
on  a stream  which  at  a. short  distance  west  from  the  town 
falls  into  the  Palaur.  The  town  is  distant  38  miles  S.8.W. 
from  Madras  ; it  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  of 
mean  appearance.  The  fort  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
has  been  of  great  strength  ; of  late  years  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  into  decay,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a few  invalids. 
In  1751  it  was  taken  by  tho  French  under  Dupleix,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  retaken  by  a small  detachment 
under  captain,  afterwards  lord  Clive. 

Conjeveram,  called  by  the  natives  Kunji,  is  situated  in 
a fertile  valley  watered  hj  the  small  river  Wegawultv. 
in  12®  49'  N.  lat.,  and  79^  48'  B.  long.  The  town  is  built 
in  a straggling  manner,  and  resemmeg  a scries  of  vil- 
lages interspersed  with  extensivo  gardens  and  plantations. 
Tho  streets,  which  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out,  aro 
planted  on  each  side  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bastard 
cedars.  The  house?*  are  only  one  story  high;  they  have  mud 
walls  and  aro  roofeil  with  tiles.  Each  bouse  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a square,  with  a small  court  in  tho  centre.  The 
buildings  extend  fur  between  five  and  six  miles ; round 
tho  whole  is  a hedge  of  the  Agave  Americana,  which  has 
been  found  useful  as  a defence  against  irregular  troo|is.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers,  and  em- 
ploy themselves  in  making  red  handkerchiefs,  turbans,  and 
cloths  adapted  for  tho  dresses  of  the  natives.  Conjeveram 
is  also  the  residence  of  numerous  Brahmins  belonging  to 
temples  dedicated  to  Siva  and  Vishnu,  which  ara  much 
fVoquenled.  The  pagoda  of  Siva  is  a latge  building  said  to 
contain  10(U>  pillars,  many  of  them  elaborately  sculptured. 
Tho  pagmla  dedicated  to  Vishnu  Conjee  is  not  so  large, 
but  rs  more  highly  venerated.  It  was  from  this  building 
that  tho  town  obtained  its  iiamo  of  (jonjeveram.  There  aro 
many  other  pagratus,  didicatod  to  various  Brahminica] 
deities.  Then?  are  large  tanks  near  to  the  different  pa- 
goda.* ; for  one  of  these,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  great 
pagoda,  it  is  said  thcgixls  rollocted  water  from  three  miU 
lions  of  rivers.  Kvery-  Brahmin  who  visits  the  place  for  the 
first  time  mmt  perform  hU  ablutions  in  this  tank,  and 
spend  money  in  charity;  the  sum.*  thus  raise*l  being  in 
fad  appliwl  to  tho  support  of  tho  Brahinius  belonging  to 
the  temple. 

(Mill’s //ir/ory q/"  British  India;  Buchanan’s  Journey 
thrnush  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malal)ar ; Ilcyiie’s  Hislo 
riraj  and  S/<j/is(ira/  Tracts  on  India  ; Report  of  Committee 
of  Commons  on  Affairs  of  India  1832.) 

CHICFNEA  (Dalman),  a gerus  of  Dipterous  insects  be- 
longing to  tho  section  'Tipularire  terncohe. 

(jrily  one  specie*  is  yet  diacoven?d  of  this  genus,  but  this 
is  remarkable  both  in  iU  slruciuro  and  habits.  It  i»  Ich** 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  : tho  head  is  of  a brownish- 
yellow  colour ; tho  ihomx  and  abdomen  are  ashy-brown; 
the  latter  is  of  an  oval  form  and  ml  her  hairy  ; the  legs  arc 
very  long,  rather  thick  and  couTcd  with  halr>i,  not  unlike 
tho  legs  of  a tqiider,  and  of  a yellowish  colour.  It  is  jhw- 
fectly  destitute  of  wings,  and  is  fvmnd  upon  the  snow  in  the 
Wivnis  of  Sweden  throughout  the  winter.  The  generic 
charadorsuro  Body  aplenms;  joints  of  the  j>alpi  nearly 
equal : ontenme  M'taceous,  tcn-jtiinhwl,  ami  coverefl  with 
fine  hairs  «t  the  exin?inilY  ; the  uhdomcn  of  tho  male  ter- 
tninatod  by  a fiirrep-like  npp«?ndaec  composed  of  two 
hurirontal  jointed  pnxH-*s»es,  and  that  of  the  femulo  is 
lermtiiuied  by  a boring  iiislruraent,  or  ovi|msit«r,  rou- 
sistiiig  of  two  valvules,  idace<l  one  upon  the  other,  of 
which  tho  up)K:r  one  is  lW‘  longer,  and  comjKised  of  two 
platos. 
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Upon  turning  to  the  article  Borevs,  itvill  be  found  that  in  182S  deseribci  tho  melancholy  appearance  of  that  onco 
(here  is  aiiolhur  iitwot  which,  though  it  bclungH  to  a dif*  thriving  and  l>cautilhl  place.  'Wo  walked  through  lung 
forenl  order  {Neup^plera),  roscmblcs  this  species  in  iu  streets  that  containul  nothing  but  tlie  ragged  skelutonn  (if 
habits  of  Dp|)caring  (luring  tho  winter,  and  crawling  upon  houses,  and  bca{is  of  fallen  masonry;  grass,  weetU,  and 
the  snow,  as  well  as  in  being  apterous,  a character  whi(^  nettles  were  growing  in  the  erev'ices  of  the  marble  halls, 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  either  tribe.  in  the  ruincil  churclics,  in  tlu3  but  lately  busy  streets; 

CHIOS,  called  by  tho  modern  Greeks,  Khio,  and  by  the  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  utter  desolation  of  this  once 
Italians,  Scio,  is  an  island  of  Asiatic  Greece,  near  tlie  W.  populous  town,  we  started  a covey  of  partridges  in  tho 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  faces  the  )H‘ninsula  of  Claro-  Strada  dci  primati,  or  principal  street.  In  the  town  and 
mena)  and  Erythrae,  which  is  formed  by  the,  gulf  of  the  villages  of  the  island  there  were  at  that  moment  about 
Smyrna  on  the  N.,  and  tlmt  of  Samos  on  the  S.  Chios  15,000  Greeks  who  had  escaped  from  tlie  slaughter  and  hud 
lies  at  tho  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  is  separated  returned  under  the  assurance  of  prutcctiun  of  the  new 
from  tho  main  land  by  a channel  about  miles  wide.  Its  Pasha  Jussuf,  the  scanty  remnant  of  a population  of 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  30  miles,  and  its  greatest  100,000.’  (Marfarlane’s  Comlantinople  in  18118.) 
breadth  about  10.  It  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  N.  * The  wine  of  Chios  is  celebrated  as  among  the  best  in  tho 
part,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  called  Mount  Peli*  Levant,  and  iff  had  tho  same  reputation  m tho  time  of 
niDus,  consists  of  a long  line  of  bare  rocks.  Strabo  Strabo.  Tlic  island  produces  also  cotton  and  silk,  besides 
reckoned  400  stadia  from  tho  N.  extremity  of  Chios  to  tlie  fruit  in  abundance.  A great  number  of  tame  partridges 
nearest  point  of  Leshos.  Tho  oldest  settlers,  according  to  arc  bred  on  the  island.  Marble  quarries  arc  nientionc.'d  by 
tradition  once  current  in  Uiu  island,  were  Pelasgi  ^om  Strabo  as  being  worked;  and  Chandler  speaks  of  a marble 
Thessaly.  Chios  was  afterwards  ono  of  the  twelve  Toman  quar^  near  the  town  of  Khio. 

states  founded  by  the  Euroi>ean  colonists  from  Greece;  CHIPPENHAM,  a parish,  parliamentary,  and  munici- 
the  population  that  settled  there  was  not  pure  Ionian,  but  i>al  borough,  and  market  town,  in  Uic  hundred  ofChippon* 
mixeti  (Strah.  6.T3.  Herod,  i.,  142.)  The  dialetd  of  tJie  iiam,  Wiltshire,  on  tlie  Bristol  Avon,  86  miles  west  from 
inhahilantb  is  »aid  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  tho  same  London.  Thu  parish  contains  al>out  69(JQ  acres,  being  up- 
as tliut  of  the  {K'oplu  of  Erythrm.  In  the  great  sea-fight  wards  of  sLx  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  varying  in 
bclHeen  tho  Ionian  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  (e.c.  494)  breadth  from  one  to  two  miles.  The  parliamentary  borough, 
w'hii'h  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  the  w-hich  returns  two  memheni,  was  extended  under  tho  Ru- 
puoplu  of  Chios  furnished  100  ships,  and  fought  bravely,  form  Act,andincludeslhepuri3be»of  Chippenham,  Ilorden- 
After  the  battle  the  Persians  took  posse.ssion  of  iJio  xsland,  huish,  and  Langley  Bumll,  and  an  extra-parochial  district 
which  suffered  in  nearly  the  same  way  that  it  has  again  which  wa.s  fonncrly  tlie  forest  of  Chippenham.  The  popu- 
suffered  m our  own  time:  the  cities  and  temples  were  blion  of  the  parislt  in  1821  wos.3ju6;  in  1831,  4333:  of 
burnt,  and  all  the  handsome  young  females  carried  off.  tho  extended  borough,  in  1831,5270.  Tlie  population  of 

The  principal  towns  of  the  island  in  antient  times  wore  (lie  town  is  estimated  at  almul  1700.  Under  the  Corpora* 
Chius,  Posidium.  Phanoe,  which  had  a good  port  and  a (ions  Reform  Act,  the  municipal  borough  has  four  aldermen 
temple  of  Apollo,  Nutium,  Elsus,  and  LA;uconium.  Ion,  and  twelve  councillors,  hut  U not  divided  intu  wards, 
the  dramatic  writer,  the  historian  Theupompus,  and  the  i Chippenham  is  an  ancient  town,  but  it  was  not  incorpo- 
sophist  Tlmocritus,  were  natives  of  this  island.  Chios  was  rated  till  the  reign  of  Mary.  Its  imme  is  derived  from  its 
ulso  one  of  tliu  places  that  claimed  Homer  ns  a native.  market,  fur  which  it  has  been  long  famous.  Thu  Avon  is 

After  tho  close  of  the  Persian  war,  0.C.48O,  the  island  not  navigable  for  several  miles  below  Chippenham;  but 
]tasscd  successively  under  tho  dominion  of  the  Athenians,  a brancli"of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  is  hniught  into  tho 
the  Mucedumans,  the  Romans,  and  tlie  Byzantines.  The  ‘ >wn  from  a distance  of  about  two  miles,  by  which  a con- 
Genoese  took  it  in  1346,  and  it  was  governed  for  a long  siderable  trade,  principally  in  cools,  is  carried  on.  A great 
time  by  the  Genoese  family  of  Giustiniani.  Sulyman  the  trafilc  also  arises  frotn  the  town  lying  on  the  London  and 
Great  took  it  in  1566.  In  1694  it  was  taken  by  (he  Venc-  Bristol  and  Bath  road.  The  great  western  railway  will  pass 
tians,  but  was  soon  alter  retaken  by  the  Turks,  by  whom  it  within  a quarUw  of  a mile  of  the  market-place, 
was  treated  with  especial  favour,  being  allotU'd  as  a kind  of  The  market  has  recently  been  changed  from  Saturday  to 
dowry  to  the  Sultana  mother,  who  sent  her  otficTrs  to  col*  Friday,  and  a handsome  building,  colled  the  Market-Huuse, 
lect  tho  mastic  gum  which  is  found  in  great  abundimee  in  (over  which  is  an  estensivo  room,  used  fur  public  meetings), 
the  S.  district  of  the  island,  and  which  constitutes  a valu-  i has  been  erected  by  .loscph  Neeld,  £&q.,  at  present  (1836) 
able  comnuKlity,  being  mur:h  used  at  (^>n.«tanttnopU',  ami  one  of  the  mcrnl>erK  fur  tW  boruugh.  Tliere  is  a monthly 
espc'cially  by  the  ladie-s  of  tlie  seraglio  for  chewing.  Under  ! market  fur  tho  sale  of  cattle  and  clieesc : four  antiual  fairs, 
the  protcctiuii  of  the  Sultana  mother,  Uic  people  of  Cliics  for  cattle  and  hordes,  arc  also  held ; and  during  the  present 
were  sate  from  tho  vexations  of  (tic  pashas  and  other  arbi-  year  (1836)  wool  tkirs  have  been  cstablislied. 
trary  chiefs  ; thev  had  tlu-ir  t>wn  niairistrutc>,  and  lived  in  The  (own  has  recently  been  lighted  with  gas  and  paved, 
comparative  friM.xlom  and  security.  1*110  island  accordingly  under  an  Act  obtained  in  1834.  'With  the  exception  of 
]/ros|>crQd,  and  Touriiefort,  Dr.  Chandler,  Olivier,  and  some  very  dilapidated  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
other  travellers,  agree  in  representing  it  as  a garden  inhu-  tlie  liouscs  are  generally  well  built,  cither  with  freestone'  or 
bited  by  a happy  people.  Its  mhaliitants  amoimterl  to  brick. 

more  than  loo.noi),  of  whom  nearly  30,000  lived  at  Khio.  There  are  (wo  manufactories,  one  for  woollens,  and  tho 
the  capital,  a handsome  town  huiU  m the  Itnlinn  style,  with  | other  for  silks,  at  present  at  work;  the  latter  is  of  ^•ccnt 
a castle  raised  by  the  Genoese,  un  tho  K.  coast  of  the  island,  cstaldishmcnt,  but  the  former  has  boon  fur  many  years  the 
Khio  is  at  ilio  foot  uf  Pclma’us,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  staple  fabric  <jf  tho  town : (ho  number  of  manufaclorie!) 
antient  town  of  Chius,  it  had  n cullego  with  fourtiH-n  pro*  in  that  branch  was  formerly  considuraldu,  hut  for  several 
fe.vsors,  in  w'hich  between  400  and  .500  youths  of  the  various  years  their  number  .declined,  and  has  U-x  n now  reduced  to 
Greek  islands  rei^ived  their  education,  a printing-oHire,  one. 

and  a good  Ubrar>-.  The  cBlabUsliinciit  wa.«  supported  by  A savings’  bank  was  cstablUUed  in  1822,  whfidi,  on  tho 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Chi«tc  merchants,  many  of  20lh  uf  November,  1835,  lu'Id  the  sum  of  22,521/.  A lite* 
whom  were  wealthy,  and  carried  on  on  extensive  cummercc  rary  and  scientific  institution  bus  recently  been  set  on 
with  Italy  and  other  countries.  fuot. 

Chandler  speaks  with  mpturo  of  tho  beauty  and  tho  sim-  A court  of  requests,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceed- 
pie  graceful  manners  of  llw  young  temoles  of  Chios,  at  the  ing  40«.,  U held  Iicro  every  six  Week-i;  its  jurisdiction 
time  of  his  visit.  When  (he  Greek  insurrection  broke  out,  extends  over  tho  hundreds  of  Chipitonhatn,  Danierhaiii 
the  Chiotea,  a ]ieaceful  race,  and  far  from  the  tiicutre  of  North,  and  Colne.  Tho  living  ofChipis'nliain  is  a vicarage, 
war,  remained  quiet,  until  a purtv  c»f  turbulent  Samiotts  with  the  rectory  ofTytheituu  Lucas  lumexcd,  iu  the  gift  of 
and  other  Greeks  from  Candia,  half  partisans,  half  pirates,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  addition  to  the  ohurcli,  (a  vene- 
landed  u]K>n  the  island  in  1822.  and  excited  or  rather  ruble  Golhio  edifice,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town), 
obligcil  the  pcwle  to  Join  the  insuritM'tion.  Tho  swpitd  Is  Chippenham  contains  four  chapels,  not  connected  with  the 
well  known.  Tlie  capadan  pasha  came  with  a large  force,  cstahlishnii-nt. 

the  Samiotes  escaped  by  sea,  the  poor  Chiotes  made  hardly  A bridge  over  llw  Avon,  and  certain  rausuwajs  in  the 
any  resistance,  but  were  slaughtered  by  thousands,  their  tieigldiourhood.  arc  kept  in  repnir  by  (he  corporation,  who 
wives  and  children  were  earned  away  and  sold  a-s  slaves,  some  years  since  widened  the  bridge  at  a cunsideruhlc  rx- 
and  the  town  was  burnt.  A traveller  who  visited  the  island  (wiiac;  it  is  well  paved  and  lighlctl 
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A tree  ficliool,  for  tlw  cilucation  of  tmlvo  poor  children, 

(with  other  charilh’^)  unili*r  the  manap^ment  of  tlic  cor* 
poralinn;  the  stij)cnil  aUnwed  to  tlic  roaster  hy  the  fouiida- 
tion  IH  5/.  15j».  jwr  annum,  vrith  a residence.  There  is 
a daily  and  Sunday  school  for  poor  children  {which  is 
well  attended),  in  eonnexion  with  the  National  School 
Society,  and  there  are  also  Sunduv  schools  in  conitexiun  ! 
with  i1k5  various  dissenting  chapels.  A triHing  endow- 
ment ft>r  a Sunday  school  for  the  instruction  of  g^rl.s  in 
the  principles  of  the  ehureh  of  Kn^laml  was  left  in  the 
year  17i4,  by  the  Rev.  Rol>crt  OjcU,  vicar  of  the  parish, 
who,  hy  his  will,  gave  the  whole  of  his  prowrly  to  trustees 
fur  that  nurposo.  A monument  is  creeted  t4>  his  roemory 
in  tiu?  enamrl  of  the  ohureli.  There  are  several  other 
cdiarities. 

Some  miittral  springs  have  Imjcii  found  in  tite  vicinity  of 
Chipitenham. 

TIkj  anticni  nbls'vs  of  Stanley  and  Ln<-ock  are  within 
thnn*  miles  of  Chipmmhain : the  former  is  converted  into' 
a rann-h«iust>,  but  liir  latter  luis  fiUlcn  into  the  Imnds  of  llie 
TallM)t  family,  who  have  pri‘served,  and  made  it  their  family 
seat. 

Tlie  antient  forest  of  Chippnliam  and  Pewsham  is  de- 
stroycsl,  although  the  latter  place  is  still  provineiuUy  called 
* tl.c  Kon*st,’ aiid  the  roads  lending  from  it  to  the  town 
retain  the  names  of  Wood  I^ne  and  TiinWr  Street. 

A union,  utuler  the  Po«)r  I.nw  Amendment  Act,  has 
Ifceti  fonned  of  Chippenham  and  twenty-eight  surrounding 
parishiw,  comprising  a population,  accorditig  to  the  census 
of  18^1,  of  persons,  and  an  area  of  SO, 371  acres. 

{Cf*mmuntf^tii>n  from  (’^ippenJiam,  Ste.) 

CIUPPKWAYS.  [Crkks] 

CIUROCKPHAI.US.  [Branchiopoda.] 

< rmiONKrTES.  [Lontt.vn,t?.] 

CHIKO'.NOMUS,  a genus  of  Dipterous  inserts  of  the 
family  TipuluLe.  Tliis  genus  was  established  by  Meigcn, 
and  IS  nrincipally  distinguished  by  the  following  charac- 
ters:— rourlii  joint  of  the  palpus  lotigor  than  the  rest; 
antenmo  thirtecn-jointed,  in  the  male,  und  furnished  with 
b)ng  hairs;  the  antennro  of  the  female  arc  six-jointeil,  ami 
the  naiiN  are  short ; the  anterior  logs  are  inserted  at  some 
dislanru  fttjm  the  others,  and  the  anterior  tarsi  are  gene- 
nlly  very  bmg;  th®  wings  when  closed  lie  parallel  and 
thev  have  throe  posterior  cells  ; the  body  is  long,  slender 
and  hairy. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  insects,  omime- 
rates  upwards  of  eighty  speeiesof  this  geuxis:  theyan'  allof 
small  size,  frequent  marshy  situations,  and  very  much  re- 
semble gnats.  The  worm  known  to  anglers  by  the  name 
of  blo<Kl-w'ortn  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  species  of  ibis 
genus — the  ('hironmnnt  plumf^nug.  This  worm  Is  about 
half  an  inch  in  length;  the  body  consists  of  nuracnnis 
segments,  and  is  furnished  at  the  tail  with  several  appen- 
dages which  constitute  the  breathing  apparatus.  It  Is 
seen  cUiring  the  summer  months  on  the  mud  near  the 
edges  of  jHinds  and  difehw : wlien  thus  seen  however  it  is  ; 
only  shifiing  from  ono  place  to  another,  its  natural  loca- 
lity being  in  the  mnd.nhcn-  it  may  geiiorally  be  found  in 
erc.1t  numhcTH,  living  for  the  most  part  under  water.  This 
larva  is  much  sought  after  and  devoured  bvbinls  and  fishes: 
but  during  this  lost  summer  (1836)  we  discovered  that  it 
h:ol  a very-  formidable  enemy  in  an  insect  of  its  own  order. 
A lly,  which  dowdy  resembled  the  hmise-llv,  wasohs**n-ed 
in  gival  alumtlance  on  the  mud  which  had  just  been  left 
bv  the  retiring  waiter,  and  we  found  them  assembled  in 
little  groiqw  of  five  or  six,  in  the  act  of  extracting  the 
bl<K>d-worms  from  their  hoU*s  using  the  prolmscis  foV  this 
purpose ; hut  no  sooner  was  the  worm  fairly  dislotlged  than 
a hallle  ensued,  for  each  apparently  wished  to  have  the 
worm  to  itself;  those  that  kept  possession  sucked  out  the 
tluids  from  the  worm. 

T*hc  pupa  is  of  a brownish  colour ; the  bo<ly  is  evlindri* 
cal,  the  head,  thorax,  wings,  and  legs  arc  inclosed  in  sepa- 
rate sheaths,  ami,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  fore-legs, 
lie  in  a close  and  compact  ma-vs;  the  fore-legs,  covered 
by  their  sheaths,  project  from  each  side  of  tlie  thorax. 
In  this  ns  well  as  in  the  lan'a  stale,  the  animal  lives  in 
the  water.  The  breathing  apparatus  consists  of  two 
appendages,  olio  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  each  is 
Composed  of  five  branches  which  spring  from  a common 
VulltlP.  ^ 

\\  hen  the  insect  is  ready  to  quit  its  pupa  case,  it  gains 
tJje  aurlkce  of  the  water,  and  ihoro  remains  suspended  for 


some  little  time*  with  the  disc  of  the  thorax  slightly  uWh 
truded ; this  jiart  hursts  down  the  middle,  and  the  insect, 
which  is  hairv.aiid  hence  doi*s  n«>t  easily  wet,  places  its  feet 
uixm  the  surface  of  the  water,  w here  it  lloats  (if  the  wea- 
ther be  calm)  with  the  greatest  safely.  We  observed,  upon 
taking  ono  uixm  our  finger,  that  the  wings  are  at  first 
op.i(|ue  ami  white,  and  filled  with  a fiuid  : but  in  a minute 
this  lUiid  was  expelled,  and  the  sides  of  the  wings  »ol- 
lHi>scd  ami  biv.irac  transparent.  The  Iluid  thus  ejected  we 
pt'iYcived  on  our  finger  beiiwith  the  ins«?ct,  but  could  not 
ascertain  from  what  part  of  the  wing  or  body  it  made  its 
escape. 

The  perfect  ins<*ct  is  of  a p;»le  ash  colour,  and  is  a little 
larger  than  the  common  gnul,  which  it  resembles.  TliiK, 
os  well  as  others  of  the  genus,  is  remarkable  for  its  habit 
of  nirrying  the  two  fore-legs  in  u horizontal  |x)sition  : they 
proji-cl  in  front,  and  might  be  mistaken  foraiitenna* ; these 
latter  organs  however  aw  very  beautiful,  and  in  the  males 
' resemble  lille  plumes. 

CHI'ROTES,  a genus  of  Snurians  si‘parolcd  by  Cu- 
vier, and,  according  to  him,  resembling  the  ChiUriiUt 
in  their  vcrticilluleu  scales,  and  the  Amphitbeentf  still 
more,  in  the  obtuse  form  of  their  head  ; but  distinguKhed 
from  the  first  by  their  want  of  posk>rior  feet,  and  from 
the  last  by  their  possession  of  anterior  liml».  The 
same  author  addfi^  in  a note  to  the  last  erlilion  of  the 
* Rdgno  Animal,'  that  the  genera  which  terminate  this 
order  of  Sauriana  are  interposed  in  various  manm*rs 
Indween  the  ordinary  Sauriaiis  and  the  genera  which  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  (he  order  Ophidians  to  such  a point, 
that  many  naturalists  aro  now  of  opinion  that  the  two 
orders  ought  no  longer  to  be  separated,  or  rather  that  one 
order  should  be  established,  comprising  on  the  one  part  the 
Sauriaiis,  with  the  exception  of  the  CrocorfiVidflr,  and  on 
the  other  the  Ophidians  of  the  family /(n,gvtd<r  .•  but  he  ob- 
serves that  there  exist,  amonglhe  fossil  formsof  the  antient 
calcareous  berU,  two  very  extraonlinary  genera  (/cA/Ayo- 
8'tw'u*  and  Pleaiosuurux),  whicli,  with  the  head  and  trunk 
of  a Saurian,  have  feet  attached  to  short  limbs  and  formetl 
of  n multitude  of  small  articulationscunjoined  so  as  to  form 
a kind  of  paddle  or  fin,  like  the  anterior  paddles  or  fin-feet 
of  whales.  These  ought,  he  adds,  to  form  a very  distinct 
family.  In  their  osteology  they  approach  the  Saurians, 
properly  so  called,  much  tioarcr  than  Iho  crocodiles,  with 
which  l'''ilringcr  asaociates  them  in  his  family  Loncafi, 
thougli  in  the  fossils  there  is  no  trace  cither  of  scales  or  of 
the  tonirue,  the  two  parts  on  which  the  charactcni  of  the 
l.nrirata  rest. 

These  Bimnnous  reptiles,  as  Cuvier  terms  them,  include. 
Bccortling  to  him,  but  one  spcciew,  which  is  a native  of 
Mexico.  Thisisthc  Himnne cantielt (Chirol^f  eanahmlaius) 
of  Cuvier,  fiiprde  rnnnelv  of  Laccpcdc,  C/utniresaura  ^o- 
pna  of  Sriincider,  and  Lacertn  {umbrico'ides  of  Shaw.  The 
animal  has  two  sljorl  feet  with  fnir  1oc-s  on  each  (and  iho 
vestige  of  a fifth)  sunicienlly  m^niied  internullv,  and  «l- 
lachod  hj  means  of  sro/»f</<p,r/«pjW«  and  a small  t(crnimi; 
but  the  head,  the  venebra?,  and,  in  short,  all  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton  resemble  that  of  the  Amphhbfrtier. 

<?A#ro/c#  vannliculatus  is  about  the  size  of  a humnnlitllc 
finger,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long  (French).  It  Is  of 
a llesh-cnlour  and  covered  with  about  giO  demi-rings  on 
the  back,  and  ns  many  under  the  belly,  which  meet,  in 
nlternating,  on  the  side.  The  tongue  is  but  little  extensile 
and  is  terminated  by  two  small  horny  points.  Tlie  eye  is 
very'  minute.  The  tympanum  w covered  with  skin  and  in- 
visible externally.  Above  the  vent  arc  two  linos  of 
pores, 

* arispo  on  thv  inMni  this  aniisai  of 

■u«pnn«tm®  IlMirat  the  •uHhreof  ihe  welw  »iUKnil  motion,  iu  •I’ecidc  gr*. 
Ttly  bo!Be  tiippmeiJ  to  be  yteaier  than  •‘•Irr. 

IkeMT*.  Kiroy  and  Spenop  aroonnl  fiw  It  by  n hind  of  |m>pHlint  (>owpr 
which  the  cptitre  of  the  ihorai  po«i>p4«P4.  and  alaie  thatUiia  part  bciajr  thua 
pnMrndeil  aiuldryinf,  tlto  attruciiunor  ihp  air  lo  the  dry  ponionoflhp  Utomx 
i«  initicbeni  lo  otermme  the  ni'i(ht  lilfri-rpncc  in  the  tpeonc  irraviry  beiwpon 
Ihr  animal  and  the  plomeni:  bat  <1  i«  fartbiT  atated  that  if  a drop  of  water 
fell  upon  Iheineoct  at  thU  timr  il  will  inunedialpty  cink. 

Wr  have  kept  ibpio  iatpcte  in  a jut  fof  tbe  parpoee  of  obeerving  thrlr 
liabita,  and  aro  Tory  mueb  inrlinod  to  rloubl  that  the  apeciric  BTavily  of  tho 
>apa  k Brealer  than  that  of  the  water  at  the  time  jaet  prcrioMi  to  the  Irani- 
irraation  from  p<i]>a  to  the  (ma(o  italc.  Indectl  at  Ihia  time  it  apponred  that 
they  mold  not  Koep /com  tire  lorfacp.  untoei  they  were  in  motion.  Whenmer 
we  approached  tho  jar,  bein|[  at  tho  top,  they  immedlaU'ty  doacended  by  n 
quick  tiffiac  Btovemont  of  the  body ; bni  upon  onr  rpmainiDO  quirt  for  a mo. 
meat  they  ceaiod  aU  motion  and  rule  tn  the  lurfaco  attain.  W'e  imaBinp  that 
at  thU  time  the  animal  within  haling  become  parlUlly  diieayaBed  ftem  tho 
puna  caie,  the  ipnco  betwopn  Iho  t«ro  i«  Sited  with  air,  Uut  thii  wutiid  bo 
•ulncrenl  to  orpteonc  the  diffcrcacc  of  iprri&c  (parity  bptwren  the  animal 
and  liic  water,  and  that  tberr  wruuld  no«t  pmbabiy  be  more  air  in  the  repua 
of  the  Ihorai  than  elsew  bcTe:  and  honca  ihu  part  U protruded  from  the  nalov. 
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Cuvier  says  that  he  only  detected  one  large  lung  and  the 
vestige  ot‘a  small  one,  os  in  the  majority  of  serpents. 


(CIlirotef  eniuiUeuUtttt.1 

CHPRUS,  a ^nus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Acantho" 
ntffygii,  and  family  Gohioidff.  Tlio  species  of  this  genus 
Imre  the  body  considerably  elonnted,  furnished  with 
ciliated  scales,  and  the  mouth  not  deeply  cleft  ; the  teeth 
are  small  and  conical,  but  tho  most  remarkable  character 
consists  in  the  body  being  ftirnishod  with  several  longi* 
tudinsi  lines  of  pores,  similar  to  the  ordinary  lateral  line. 
Some  of  the  species  have  appendages  over  the  eyes,  as  ob* 
served  in  the  jiffttnies;  their  ventral  fins  have  each  five 
soft  rays;  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  arc  slender,  and  this 
fin  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  (ho  back. 

Cuvier  says  that  it  is  with  hesitation  ihut  ho  places  this 
genus  n-ith  the  family  nbovc-metttione<l,  and  that  it  will  pro- 
bably one  day  form  the  ty|>c  of  a separato  family.  All  the 
species  as  yet  discovered  inhabit  tlio  m;xs  of  Kamtscliatka*— 
they  arc  included  in  the  genus  jAibra.r  by  Palhis,  who  de- 
scribes several  of  the  species  in  the  ' Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Pofershurgh.’  vol.  U.,  IHIO. 

CHISMOBRANClIIAT'A  (Zoology),  Dc  Blainvillc’s 
second  order  of  bis  second  sub-class  Pararpphatophorn 
Monoica.  The  fiJlIowing  Is  his  definition  of  the  onler. 
Organs  rtf  respiration  aqualic,  branchial  or  pectinated, 
situated  at  tho  anterior  part  of  the  back,  in  a large  cavity 
communicating  with  tho  ambient  fluid  by  a wido  oblique 
anterior  slit.  Mouth  toothless,  but  provided  with  a long 
lingual  ribaml-like  organ.  Shell  either  none,  or  internal, 
or  external,  vcr^‘  much  dopresaod,  with  a very  large  entire 
aperture,  and  without  any  pillar  (c^umef/n). 

This  definition  is  mrorrect,  in  so  far  as  it  states  that  in 
some  instances  there  is  no  shell ; for  Coriocelta,  the  only 
genua  described  by  De  Rlainville  as  being  without  any  shell, 
has  a horny  one.  as  Cuvier  observes,  though  it  U very  deli- 
cate ami  dexibie,  and  nearly  membranous.  Cuvier,  who 
places  three  of  the  genera,  Sigaretus,  CoriortUoy  and  Cryp- 
iotloma,  under  his  Capuloides,  a family  of  hia  order  Qatte- 
ropoda  peetihibranchiata,  observes  that  De  Bluinville  places 
the  greater  part  of  the  Capuloides  under  his  non-symmo- 
trir.^  Hermapitrodite  Paraeephalophoroy  or  CaJyptracian* ; 
but  that  they  appear  to  him  (Cuvier)  to  be  all  Ditecious. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  order,  which,  accewd- 
mg  to  & Blainvillc,  is  marine  and  probably  herbi>'oroas,  is 
side. 

Genera. — Corioeella. 

Body  elliptical,  very  much  depressed,  having  the  borders 
of  the  mantio  very  delicate,  notchod  in  front,  and  spreading 


out  very  largely  on  all  sides.  Ihot  oval.  Very  Head 

scarcely  distinct ; two  teniaeulay  hidden  under  the  shield,  of 
some  size,  but  short  and  contractile.  Byee  at  the  external 
base  of  the  tenlacuiu.  Bark  somewhat  rounded,  and  ac- 
cording to  Oc  Blainvillc — but  this,  as  wo  have  already  seen, 
is  an  error — without  anv  shell,  external  or  internal. 

Example. — Corioeelux  ni>rci,  Blainv.  The  only  speeiea 
of  the  genus,  and  describetf  by  De  Blainville  from  a speci- 
men in  his  collection.  Locality,  Seas  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
Cuvier  places  this  and  tho  two  following  genera  under  his 
Gasteropoda  peetinibranchiaia. 


(CorioMlU  oienu] 

Sigaretus. 

Shell  more  or  less  (hicl^  flattened,  with  an  ample  and 
round  aperture  and  but  liitle  spiro,  the  wheals  of  wnicb  in- 
crease very  suddenly ; and  envelop^  during  life  in  a spongy 
shield,  which  considerably  encompasses  its  borders  ns  well 
as  tho  foot,  and  which  is  the  true  mantle.  In  front  of  this 
mantle  there  is  a notch  and  a demi-canal,  which  servo  to 
conduct  the  water  into  the  branchial  cavity.  Tlie  tentacula 
are  conical,  and  tho  eyes  are  placed  at  their  external  base. 
The  male  organ,  according  to  (juvier,  is  very  large. 

Blainvillc  thus  subdivides  the  genus : 
o.  Species  with  a very  delicate  and  smooth  shell. 

Example. — Sigaretus  conpexus. 


coaveinc,  Mca  from  bcUm.]  [Sif^roliu  eoaraxm,  <kle  t«».] 
b.  Sliccics  with  a thick  and  solid  shell. 

Example. — Sigaretut  hafiutoidrue. 


(Sigaretu  halioiwUeat.] 

Do  Blainville  observes  that  only  a few  living  species  of 
this  genus  arc  known.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  admitting  that  he 
has  but  a slight  acquaintance  with  it,  jud^  it  to  belong  to 
the  same  family  with  Lamarck’s  BuUeea  Aplysia,  and  DoAi- 
belia,  though  Lamarck  has  placeil  it  among  his  Marros- 
tomata,  near  to  Haliotie,  eN-klently  on  account  of  its  general 
form  and  its  dilated  aperture.  6.  B.  Sowerby  further  ob- 
serves, tliat  he  knows  not  why  Lamarck  has  arranged 
Nerita  eancellata  of  Chemnitz  with  Sigaretut  rather  than 
with  NatieOy  and  remarks  that  much  confusion  seems  to 
reign  in  Lamarck’s  synonymy  of  his  Sigaretue  hatiotoi. 
deut,  inasmuch  os  ho  quotes  flgiures  of  several  very  distinct 
shells  for  it. 

Sigaretue  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  iathoms  uii  sandy  Irottoms. 

Fossil  Sigarcti. 

Defianee  enumerates  three  fossil  species,  one  from  the 
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PlaiianHn,  one  from  Giimon,  and  another  from  the  en- 
virons of  Bourdeaux.  G,  B.  Soworbv  aayg  that  the  fossil  spo- 
cieH  are  few  anil  rare,  and  (hat  they  occur  in  the  ]»ndon 
clay  at  Barton,  and  in  the  coiitemponmeous  formations  in 
Franco  and  Italy.  The  specie*  in  tho  Calcaire  grussier  at 
Grignoi),  he  adds,  has  a small  unihilicui.  Deslniycs  in  his 
‘Tables*  gives  cloven  living  species,  and  four  fossil  ((er- 
liiiry);  one,  Si’n-arc/w*  living  in  tho  seas  of  the 

Molucca  islands.  The  fossils  occur  in  the  Pliocene,  Mio- 
cene, and  Eocene  periods  of  Lyell. 

Cry  ptostonia. 

Shell  very  like  that  of  Siguretus,  carrioil  with  the  head 
and  abdomen,  wbicb  it  co\ers,  uiH>n  a foot  four  times  its 
size,  cut  almost  stjuaroly  behind,  and  uhich  produces  ante- 
riorly a tleshy  and  ublong  |inrt,  which  mukes  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  mass.  Thu  uminal  ilstdf  Iium  a Hal  head,  two 
tcntacula,  and  a largo  |«;ctin:itc<l  brauchia  on  Ihu  plafond 
Ilf  its  dorsal  cavity.  Thu  male  organ  u placed  under  the 
riglil  IcMiuculuin. 

ENainnle. — Cryplo  c.'cma  LeaeJui. 


Dd  Blainvillc,  who  separalc<l  the  genus,  says  that  he 
knows  two  species,  both  from  India,  ami  adds,  that  perhaps 
Koiue  species  of  Lamarck’s  Sigarctut  belong  to  them.  G. 
B-  Sowerby,  who  identifies  Cryptottonui  with  Sigaretus, 
states  that  as  far  us  the  difiercncos  in  tbc  bhclls  themselves 
warrant  it,  hU  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  sepuraliun  of 
Do  Bluinville’s  Cryptostoma  from  the  latter  genus:  and 
adds,  that  he  docs  not  think  the  animals  sufficiently  ditTer- 
enl  to  render  (lie  propriety  of  separating  them  very  clear 
He  ailerwartU  says,  ‘Upon  examination  of  the  specimens 
ill  the  British  Musuum,  wo  are  convinced  that  De  Blain- 
ville’s  Cryptojitoma  Leuchii  is  the  same  as  one  of  (he  (wo 
shells  whicnAdauson  calls  Sigare/.*  Crypt,  brrviculum 
is  pruliably  (he  other;  but  this  wo  cannot  ascertain,  be- 
cause tho  shell  has  been  taken  away  from  the  specimen  in 
(he  British  Museum.  We  have  no  aoubt,  however,  that  tbc 
Crypt,  breviculum  of  Du  Blainvillc  is  a female  6]>eciinen  of 
Cuvier’s  Stgaretus,  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Leach.  It  is  to  be 
Tx>cretie<l  that  Cuvier  has  nut  given  any  description  of  the 
shell  of  his  Sigaretui,  s«j  that  it  is  iiii])os8ible  to  ascertain 
w hether  or  not  it  bo  identical  with  either  uf  Adanson’s 
shells : it  is  perhaps  needless  to  add,  that  unless  it  can  l>o 
idoijtiticil  with  one  of  them,  it  ought  not  to  he  considered 
as  a Signrclut.  Its  animal  Is  ccrtiiinly  very  different  from 
that  t»f  Cryptostoma  L*achii,  which  we  believe  to  ho  iden- 
tical with  one  of  Adanson’s.’  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  'Rdgiie  Animal,*  retains  De  Blainviltc’s  genus  Cryp- 
t'^sloma,  and  places  it  next  to  Coriorella.  He  u»lds  in  a 
note,  that  beside  the  species  in  the  British  Mu^ura  iCryp- 
tostoma  Lrachii,  Blainv.),  he  tmsscjwes  anotlier  tCryptos- 
tonui  Carolinum,  Cuv.),  sent  u^m  Carolina  by  M.  L’Her- 
rmiuer.  The  genus  docs  not  appear  in  lyeshaycs’s  list. 

Oxyiibe. 

Body  t^troufHl,  with  o large  dorsal  shell,  anterior,  buUi- 
f<>nn,  and  with  a simple  spire.  Fo^d  narrow.  Branrhia? 
marginal,  striated  transversely.  ^^aTl(^e  widened  into  two 
lateral  wings.  Tenlacula  two,  not  retraciilu. 


Kxample.“0a?yn3e  olhacra,  De  Blainvillc,  who  seems 
to  consider  this  gcnns  somewhat  apocryphal,  observes  that 
he  unlv  knows  it  from  the  little  timt  Kafincst^ue,  who  de- 
scribed it  in  the  ‘Journal  de  Phybique,’  say.*  of  it;  and 
adds,  that  he  only  places  it  in  tho  position  given  to  it,  be- 
cause M.  Rafinusque  states  that  it  only  difiers  from  f>iga- 
retu$,  because  the  shell  U external;  adding  that,  never- 
theless, if  \hef*ranchia  arc  disposed,  asHalinustiuc  describes 
them,  the  difference  must  be  much  grentt>r.  Hang,  who  speaks 
with  approbaliun  of  thU  remark  by  De  Blainvulc,  places  it 
under  his  unclassed  genera.  Cuvier  does  not  notice  it. 

The  next  genus  in  De  BlainvtJlu’s  arrangement  is  S^>- 
matglla,  but  as  he  places  Stomatia  w'ith  the  sea-ears,  and 
we  agree  with  G.  B.  Sowerby  that  Shmatia  and  SUmatetla 
do  not  differ  sufficiently  for  generte  distinction,  the  reader 
will  find  their  description  under  Haliotid.k. 

Velutina. 

Animal  oval,  sufficiently  protuberant  (bombd),  hardly 
spiral ; border  of  the  mantle  simple  anteriorly,  and  double 
for  tho  whole  of  its  circumfereiu'e ; the  internal  lip  thickest 
and  tentacular.  Foot  thick.  Tentacula  large,  obconical, 
distant,  with  a small  frontal  veil  between  them.  Fye9 
black,  sessile  at  tbc  external  side  of  tlie  base  of  the  tenta- 
culu.  Mouth  largo,  at  tho  extremity  of  a sort  of  muzzle. 
Itrspiratory  cavity  large,  without  any  trace  of  a lube,  and 
containing  two  unequal  |)ectinoled  branchite;  orifice  of  the 
ovary  at  tne  base  of  tho  male  organ,  situated  at  the  root  of 
the  right  tcntuculuni.  Muscular  attachment  of  a horse- 
shoe shape,  very  .slight  behind  and  ojhju  before. 

Shell,  cxteriHil  with  an  epidunuis,  putelliform,  with  a 
small  lateral  spire,  and  without  a columella.  Aperture 
largo,  tlio  etlgcs  almost  continuous,  and  sharp:  the  righl 
border  unitwl  to  the  left  by  a lamellar  calcareous  deposit. 

Example. — Vehtina  capuloidea.  Helix  ItFvigula,  Linn. 
De  Blainvillc  observes  that  be  U9lub!u»bc<l  this  genus  from 
an  individual  nrovided  with  its  shell,  which  he  owed  to  the 
generosity  of  DcframH.'.  He  adds  that  be  knows  hut  onu 
species  from  the  coast  of  England,  which  is  very  ))rohably 
the  sniue  of  which  Miiller  speaks  under  the  name  of  Bulla 
iclulina,  and  whicl>  Lamarck  erroneously  reg.'uded  as 
tho  analogue  of  his  Sigaretus  haliotoid>-us ; and  ilmt 
Mr.  Gniy  has  olso  proposed  the  genus  uudei  ihu  >uiuo 
name. 


IVftniini  ca|>iil.':.lrA  ] 

CHITONS.  CHITON  TRIBE.  CHITONIU.K.  A 
natural  family  of  Gastropo^,  Oscabrions  uf  iliu  Fiencli, 
affording  the  only  known  instance  of  a piofccnijg  .--hell 
formed  of  many  porliitns,  or,  us  they  have  ijclsi  sojul-v,  hat 
incorrectly  tertue<l,  valves,  often  in  contact  ami  oveilapping 
each  otJicr,  hut  never  truly  articulated.  This  amonaloufi 
structure  is  the  probable  cause  of  the  various  wimderiitgs 
of  those  who  have,  each  according  to  his  own  view,  as.,>-igni-'d 
the  Chitouidfv  their  place,  upon  tlm  faith  of  n loo  g«eat 
value  for  this  inultipUcntion  of  hliclly  plate-^,  comix^iiig  a 
shield,  or  coat  of  scale  armour  for  il>e  .^ilt  ]kuIs.  The?  fol- 
lowing cut  will  give  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  thi^  bheiJy 
covering. 


(Shell}  I■lat0»  or  vaiTca  i;t  Cliilvu.j 
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[SlifUy  or  valves  orCbiloneUua.J 


These  plates  arc  boimfl  together  by  a c^iriaceoua  border, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  U either  plain,  or  besot 
with  bristles,  spines,  &e. 

The  early  naturalists  took  these  shells  for  the  peculiar 
itrmour  of  certain  serpents,  a conclasion  to  which  they  were 
doubtless  helped  by  tno  love  of  the  marvellous,  so  strongly 
shown  in  the  accounts  of  the  older  travellers.  By  degrees 
the  true  oonditiun  of  these  tnolhisks  boc'nmc  better  knowm; 
and  tho  opposite  opinions  of  Lintieus  and  Adanson  dividc<l 
the  naluralUls  of  their  agi\  The  former  arranged  these 
shells  among  his  multivalves,  a ehi^s  entirely  artificial,  and 
like  all  artificial  clasaiftcations  comprising  the  most  hete- 
rogeneous forms.  Adunson,  on  the  contrary,  took  nature 
for  his  guide,  and  carefully  ob«*r\iiig  tho  animal  itself, 
while  he  rc|mrdcd  tho  shell  ns  of  comparatively  small  im- 
oortance,  jiTacod  Patella  and  Chiton  side  by  side  in  his 
mcthorl.  But  the  Linntoan  school  lon|>  roignm  paramount ; 
nud  Adanson’s  labours  were  coniporafiTcly  forgotten,  when 
Cuvier  began  to  reform  the  crude  state  in  which  he  found 
the  MoUhsco,  and  Lamarck  and  others  oidc<l  in  the  work. 
Cuvier,  who  made  anatomical  investigation  (he  basis  of  his 
opinions,  at  onco  pronounced  in  fHvour  of  Adanson.  La- 
marck afterwards  adopted  tho  samo  conclusion,  but  not  till 
ho  had  previously  placed  tho  Chitons  at  tho  end  of  the 
Acephalous  MoIIusks,  between  Fistulana  and  Baianus. 
Poli,  in  his  magnificent  work  on  tho  Ttitacea  utriusque 
Sicilire,  in  giving  tho  anatomy  of  a Mediterranean  species, 
liecuroc  a valuable  ally  ; for,  although  he  still  retained 
Linn^’s  class  of  MuUivalvcs,  and  although  in  bis  anuto- 
inical  details  he  said  nothing  of  tho  nei^’ous  system,  a 
hraneb  of  animal  organization  essentially  necessary  to  he 
known  for  assigning  an  animal  its  true  place,  he  demon- 
strated enough  <'leor1y  to  show  that  Chiton  bore  no  relation 
to  tho  other  Multivulves  of  Linnnus.  M.  de  Blainville, 
howovor,  nesting  upon  the  gimcrative  fncvdtyof  the  Chitoti*^ 
proposed,  in  opposition  to  these  views  of  Cuvier  and  La- 
marck. which  had  been  adopteil  by  almost  all  zoologists,  to 
form  a subtype  of  Molhisks  under  tho  name  of  MulentO' 
zoaria,  in  which  each  of  tho  Linnienn  genera,  Lep<x»  and 
Chiton  constitute  a class ; tho  first,  tho  LejMidiam  or  Lepa- 
tiirea,  ilie  second,  the  Polyjilturiphorps  or  P<)iyplaxiphora. 
Tlicsc  almost  singular  views  of  IX‘  Blainville  have  not  pre- 
vuilofl  niiiong  zoologists;  and  Cuvier,  in  the  last  islitiun  of 
the  ‘ Ri-gne  Animal,'  arranges  the  Chitons  at  the  side  of 
the  Patrll/fi,  forming  ftom  tlicso  two  genera,  bis  small 
fnnily  of  Ct/clohranchinnt. 

Deshnyca,  in  the  article  Otcabrion,  in  tho  *EneyclopMie 
MAthodique,’  enters  at  large  into  the  organization  of  tho 
C'ltitons  and  discusses  with  much  learning  and  acuteness 
the  ('(mllicting  opinions  of  Cuvier  and  De  Blainville. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  Deshayes's  observations.* 

Digenlive  organs.  No  projetting  head,  in  which  the 
Chitons  ro!M.‘mble  the  Phyliultanx.  No  tmtarulu,  which 
are  replaoeil  by  a kind  of  veil  which  surrounds  the  mouth. 
Eyen,  as  in  many  other  M»dlu«ks,  the  Plernfyndn,  for  ex- 
ample, wanting.  ^/o«/A  an«l  (£'vo;j//ffg«r,  furnished  with 
a very  long  longue  rollwl  spirally,  and  armed  with  homy 
teelli,  u good  figure  of  which  is  given  by  Poli.  Nlnmach, 
intestine,  and  liver,  like  those  of  the  other  gastropods. 
Vent  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  tho  body,  os  iii  the  Pliyl- 
lidians,  Dons,  &c.> 

Respiratory  and  Circulating  Orsnn*.  Tlio  Bronchia 
of  the  Chitons  consist  of  a range  of  small  trian^lar  leatlcts 
placed,  as  in  Patella  and  Phyllidia,  in  the  ihrrow  which 
aoporates  the  foot  from  the  mantle.  The  heart  is  situated 

* I. art  wiilfon  of  vgl.  rtf.,  p.  487. 
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posteriorly*  in  tho  mosiol  and  dorsal  line:  it  is  sym- 
metrical, and  coDiposed  of  a single  ventricle  and  two 
auricles. 

Organs  Generation.  According  to  Eh)  Blainville,  an 
ovary  only,  which,  instead  of  having,  as  in  the  other  nud- 
lu.sks,  a single  exit,  has  two  external  issues,  one  to  the 
right,  the  other  to  tlie  left.  Duslmyes  observes  upon  this, 
that  though  he  has  mode  minute  anatomical  investigations, 
ho  has  found  it  iinpoasiblu  to  find  the  second  issue  of  the 
organs  of  generation,  but  he  acknowledgos  that  tho  8|>ccies 
which  he  aisaected  were  smallt. 

Sercous  System.  Proved  by  Cuvier  not  to  differ  from 
that  of  other  mollusks  properly  so  called.  It  consists  of 
what  may  bo  termed  a completo  oesophagian  ring,  and  of 
various  branrhes,  which  aro  given  off  divergingly  towards 
the  several  organs. 

LocomoUve  Organs.  The  oval  foot,  more  or  less  wide, 
according  to  tho  specie.s  extends  tho  wliole  length  of  the 
animal. 

Shell.  Eight  narrow,  transverse,  calcareous  pieces, 
overlapping  each  other,  and  strongly  implanted  on  each 
side  in  a thick  and  fibrous  bonier  of  tho  mantle,  which 
surrounds  tho  whole  body,  and  is  sometimes,  as  wo  have 
ohsen’ed,  naked,  but  more  generally  covered  with  small 
scales,  spines,  or  hairs.  These  pieces  are  not  immove- 
able, us  the  animal  ran  roll  itself  up  nr  stretch  ii.’a>lf 
out  again  for  the  puqioso  of  progression  or  adluwirm. 
To  work  this  machinery,  there  are  three  muscles  given  tdf 
from  the  firs!  piece  to  the  second,  three  others  given  oil’ 
from  the  second  to  tho  third,  und  so  on  throughout,  s<i  q.s 
to  make  the  nicchnnism  of  ibis  scale  anmmr  cuuipicte. 
One  of  these  muscles  wctipies  the  mesial  and  dorsal  line, 
the  other  two  are  lateral  and  oblique.  The  growth  of  the 
shell  is  unalogous  to  that  ofthc  other  molUiaka. 


[Auinal  of  Chilian  Sq.iamo»u«  ] 
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The  chitons  then  resemble  the  other  mollusks:  Ut.,  m 
tho  general  form  of  tho  budv ; 2nd.,  in  the  organ  of  loco- 
motion ; 3rd.,  in  tlie  nature,  form,  and  position  of  the  bran- 
chite;  4th.,  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  di-stribuliun  of  the  cir- 
culating vessels;  5th.,  in  the  mouth  and  its  veil;  Gth.,  in 
the  tongue  and  the  n.*st  of  the  digestive  organs;  7th.,  in 
the  position  of  the  vent;  and  Btb.,  last,  but  uot  least,  in 
(bo  nervous  system. 

What,  then,  aro  the  differences?  1st,  tho  form  of  the 
shell  composed  of  eight  pieces  instead  of  one ; ‘2nd,  the 
mantle,  woich  is  more  flesny  and  fibrous  than  in  the  other 
niollusks;  3rd,  tho  myology:  4th,  the  double  issue  of  tho 
organs  of  generation,  allowing  this  difference  to  bo  osin- 
blishod,  whereas  it  is  doubted.  With  regard  to  the  ab 
sence  of  oyes,  that  defect  exists  in  a consulcrablo  number 
of  mollusks. 

Hence  Deshayes  concludes,  and  the  conclusion  ap|»cars 
io  us  to  be  just,  that  the  chitons  are  true  mollusks,  and 
that  their  place  Is  not  fkr  distant  from  tho  Patella. 

Geographical  rfiV/riAtf/ion.  The  species  are  numcroas 
and  there  are  few  rocky  shores  without  sumo  of  them.  ^Vs 
a general  rule,  the  largest  arc  found  in  warm  climates,  hut 
there  are  exertions ; tor  instance,  Chiton  seliger  and  Chi' 
ton  Botoenii,  King,  are  found  on  tho  shores  of  Tiurra  del 
Fuego,  and  in  the  straits  of  Mogalhaens:  the  former  of 
these  species  grows  to  the  length  of  two  inches  and  three- 

* U|»oo  tbe  rvetun. 
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eis^hths,  and  the  breadth  of  one  inch  and  thrce^ighths,  and 
thi^  latter  to  the  len^h  of  three  inches  and  two-ei^htlia, 
ond  the  breadth  of  one  inch  and  a half.  No  mcptiun  is 
made  of  them  in  the  * Supplement  to  Captain  (now  Sir 
Edward)  Parry's  Voyage'  (IH19*— 20),  nor  in  the  * Supple* 
mont  to  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Ross’s  Voyage'  (Ib'iO — 
1833).  The  British  snccics  arc  small. 

Locality.  Rocky  shores  where  it  adheres,  and  also  on 
stones  and  other  suhmarine  bodies.  Found  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  the  surface  to  tw'cnty-flvo  fathoms. 

Mo>it  loologiits  ore  agreed  that  there  are  no  differences 
sufficiently  strongly  marked  to  make  a generic  distinction 
between  cAiVon  and  Chitouelltu } and,  indeed,  the  gratia- 
tions  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  so  imperceptible,  that 
there  U no  point  where  the  line  can  be  satisfactorily  drawn. 
In  the  most  completely-developed  form  oi Chiton  the  shelly 
iMH-retion  greatly  preimnderates;  in  Chitonellus  that  secre- 
tion U comparatively  small,  and  the  great  development  is 
in  the  border  of  the  mantle,  which,  in  some  instances, 
almost  hides  the  comporutively-niiiiutc  shelly  pieces. 
a.  Spades  with  the  mantle  border  or  marginal  linmcnt, 
coriaceous  and  naked.  Examples,  Chiton  ChiUmis, 
Frembley,  and  Chitmx  Blainviuii,  Brodcrip. 

Chiton  Chilenxis.  Shell  oblong-ovate,  opaque,  thick, 
dark  brow'n,  smooth,  dull ; inside  white,  with  pink  markinn 
on  the  first,  second,  and  last  valves.  Valves  with  longituui- 
nal  »trice,  crossed  by  irregular  concentric  ridges.  Anterior 
and  posterior  valves  semilunate,  slightly  punctated ; second 
valve  subcarinated,  the  front  ma^in  obtusely  angled,  lateral 
margins  arcuate,  and  the  }tosterior  with  a promlnont  beak, 
on  each  side  of  which  diverges  a rather  elevated  granulated 
ridge;  the  nc.vt  five  valves  ^ike.  bow-shaped,  with  a gra- 
nulate ridge  on  each  side.  Border  smooth,  coriaceous, 
tough,  thick,  darker  coloured  than  the  shell,  semipcllucid, 
broad  at  the  sides  and  narrow  at  the  extremities.  Locality, 
Valparaiso,  in  crevices  of  rucks  and  under  slunes.  (Fregi* 
Dleyj 


[CIiitMi  CbiUsci*.] 


Chiton  BlainviUii.  In  this  species  the  shape  of  the  cori- 
aceous border  itself  is  nut  only  verv'  rumarkuhle,  but  it  is 
here  and  there  fringed,  though  hot  with  hair.  M.  Deshayes 
has  phiced  this  under  his  section  of  thuKc  sjvccies  which 
havo  the  border  of  the  mantle  fringed  with  hsir  or  spines, 


(('hiiAB  niAlnvillil.  CopM  by  pen&iitian  fron  So«Mby's  * IIUttnlioBi  of 
CouehoVu^.'^KMeol  ShrlU.) 

probably  from  not  having  seen  a good  specimen.  Shell 
ruundiin,  anterior  valve  obscurely  raywl,  Ine  posterior  one 
very  small  and  abrupt ; the  others  t^ucenUically  Uneated, 


the  whole  being  rosy,  variegated  with  white,  brown,  and 
greenish  and,  internally,  white.  The  mantle-border  orange- 
roil,  very  narrow  posteriorly,  and  euormously  produced  an- 
teriorly, rounded  and  fVingi^  here  end  there,  especially  on 
its  anterior  margin,  with  some  short  coriaceous  processes. 
Locality,  Inner  Lobos  Island,  coast  of  Peru. 

Mantle-border  smooth,  but  with  tufts  of  hair  at  the 
lateral  extremities  of  each  plate.  Example,  Chiton 
Fatcicularis,  Linnmus. 

Shell  apparently  smooth,  but  when  examined  with  a 
glass,  proving  to  Im  rough  like  shagreen,  except  on  the 
elevated  dorsal  ridge  ; margin  surruunded  with  tufts  of 
whitish  hair,  one  at  the  junction  of  each  valve,  and  two  in 
the  front,  making  eighteen  in  number.  Colour  brown  or 
dark  cinereous;  length  Qveeighths  of  an  inch;  breadth 
mther  more  than  twu-cighths.  Tx)culity,  British  southern 
coasts.  Montagu,  who  gives  this  description,  says,  that  on 
the  coast  of  Burbary  it  is  not  uul'rcquently  an  inch  long. 


(Cklltfn  fMcicolarU.] 

y.  Mantle-border  hairy.  Example,  Chtton  Peruvianut, 
Lamarck. 

Shell  oblong-ovate,  opaque,  dirty  yellowish  green,  or  yel- 
lowish brown,  inside  white.  Valves  thin,  slightly  elevateil ; 
posterior  compartments  of  the  dorsal  valves  a little 
and  striated,  with  minute  granulated  strim,  and  in  like 
manner  the  other  putts  of  the  slioll;  under  each  valve  is 
inserted  a series  of  short  black  hairs,  w hich  lie  on  the  back 
of  the  shell.  Border  narrow,  coriaceous,  thickly  set  with 
course  black  hairs.  Length  two  inches,  breadth  one  and  a 
half.  Found  under  stones  at  low  water  on  the  shon-s  of 
VulparaiM)  Buy.  There  is  a variety  with  the  anterior  valves 
much  narrower  than  the  posterior.  (Frembley.) 


[CbiUiu  Pt-ravLiniu.) 

i.  Maiillc-bonler  beset  with  spines.  Exaroplc,  Chiton 
kpitunut,  Bruguiere ; and  Chiton  epini/erut,  Frciu- 
bley. 

Chiton  sjiinotut.  Shell  brownish  black,  valves  opaque* 
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modento,  witb  the  sides  cninulatod,  the  anterior  valves 
entirely  granulated.  Mantle-hordcr  wide,  and  heset  with 
lung  aculeaicd  blackish  spines, very  much  resembling  (huso 
of  certain  Kchini.  Locality,  South  Seas,  accoriling  to 
P^roii.  Length  three  inches. 

N.B.  Lamarck  describes  the  s*alvea  as  smooth,  and  the 
specimen  Ggured  hy  Sowerby  in  his  Genera  has  them  nearly 
so.  This  may  be  the  consequence  of  age  and  corrosion, 
fur  in  a comparatively  young  specimen  the  sculpture  of 
the  valves  is  that  above  described.  The  species  is  very 
rare  at  present. 

Chiton  tpiniferus.  This  is  the  Chiton  aeuleaius  of 
Barnes,  a name  which  hail  been  preoccupied  by  Linmeus 
fttr  another  species,  and  the  C/«'/on  tuherculiferu$  of 
Sowerby  in  the  ‘Tankervillc  Catalogue;’  hut  the  latter 
name  was  given  from  an  old  specimen  with  broken  spines, 
and  has  been  rejected  as  inapplicable.  Shell  opaque,  ob- 
long ovate,  reddish-brown,  glossy;  inside  rechlish-whilo. 
The  posterior  angles  of  the  valves  do  not  cover  the  anterior 
ones.  Anterior  valve  with  generally  nine  rows  of  raised 
dots  diverging  from  the  apex,  but  the  nuniher  perhaps 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  shell.  Second  valvo  rattier 
aeuiuly  l>eakcd  and  carinated,  longer  than  the  five  follow- 
ing, which  are  striated  and  shape*l  alike ; these  all  rise  into 
a rather  acute  beak,  are  carinated,  each  side  of  the  oariiia 
being  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  anterior  one 
thelargont,  and  bearing  broad,  irregular,  longitudinal  sthm; 
a prominent  row  of  raised  dots,  extending  from  the  apex  to 
the  anterior  angles  of  the  valves,  separates  the  corajiart- 
monls;  the  posterior  portion  glossy,  with  fine  concentric 
strien ; the  posterior  margins  with  tooth-like  granulations. 
Lost  valve  striated,  like  the  anterior  compartments  of  the 
others,  and  rising  into  a rather  prominent  beak,  leaning 
lowarrU  the  pesterior  margin ; from  under  the  beak  are 
idised  dots,  disposed  in  a similar  manner  to  those  on  the 
anterior  valve.  Border  coriaceous,  thick,  broad,  rough, 
greenUh  or  orange-coloured,  and  in  the  younger  siKwimcns 
thickly  studded  with  blunt  spines;  but  in  old  shells 
the  spinas  arc  short  and  scanty,  and  generally  covcrerl  with 
corallines;  the  inner  edge  of  the  border,  inserting  itself 
under  the  posterior  angles  of  tho  valves,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  deeply  separated.  (Frembley.)  This  s]>eeies 
grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches,  but  has  then 
generally  lost  all  its  external  beauty.  We  have  seen  many 
individuals  in  all  the  stages  of  growth,  and  have  im-ariahly 
found  the  spines  of  the  aged  ones  covered  with  that  cal- 
careous matter  which  is  so  frequently  found  adhering  to 
shells  and  submarine  bodies,  but  wo  have  never  dotccivKl 
anything  organic  about  that  which  was  attached  to  the 
spines  of  this  siiccies.  I..oonlity,  Chili  and  Valparaiso, 
where  Mr.  Frembley  found  several  specimens  in  very  ex- 
posed situations;  s«)  much  so,  that  collecting  them  was 
attended  with  much  ditnculty,  and  not  unfrcquontly  with 
danger,  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  breaking  on  the  rocks 
to  which  they  attach  themselves  very  strongly.  They  are 
generally  covered  with  sea-wood. 


[CbUoo  •piaifrrua.J 


(.  Maiitle-bonler  scaly.  Example,  Chtton  CnquimlK'tmt^ 
Frembley. 

Shell  ovate,  narrow,  opaque,  greenish-brown,  shining; 
inside  blackisli:  the  anterior  valves  with  nuuu;rau»  uii- 
dulatdl,  concentric  ridges;  tho  next  rather  acutely  kcclud 
the  five  following  alike:  carina  broad  and  smooth,  on  each 
side  cf  which  is  a similar  ridge  diverging  from  the  beaks 
and  hinning  with  tho  carina  a sagittate  figure,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  several  strongly  marked  ridges;  from 
under  the  beaks,  to  the  anterior  angles  of  the  valves,  ex- 
tend sharp,  moniliform  ridges,  each  side  of  which  is 
coarsely  striated  longitudinalfy.  Border  thick,  moderately 
brood,  and  covered  with  coarse,  seed-like  scales,  which  are 
attached  laterally.  Length  three  inches,  breadth  one  and 
a half  (Frembley).  The  description  was  taken  from  a 
young  shell ; fur  as  the  shell  advances  in  age,  the  middle 
of  the  valves,  which  are  very  solid,  hecomc^s  ercKled  and 
covered  with  adhesions,  Ualani,  Patel//f>,  &c.  Mr.  From- 
bley  says,  that  tho  only  part  of  the  coast  where  he  found 
this  spceico  was  the  south  side  of  Cmpiimho  Bay:  ihcir 
habits,  he  odds,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Ch.  -xpini/eruf , 
with  the  exception  that  they  seem  more  gregarious. 


IChiloo  CoqiitiRbeotti.] 


L Mantle-border  granulous. 

Example.  Chiton  mojgmyfrwr,  Deshavos. 

Shell  opaque,  ovate,  olivaceous,  dull,  dotted  with  lighter 
coloureil  siKits:  inside  glaucous.  The  anterior  valve  with 
regular  raaiatiug  stri®,  crofiseil  by  concentric  riilges;  pos- 
terior margin  nearly  struighl.  Dorsal  valves  obtusely 
beaked,  divided  laterally  into  two  compartments;  the  an- 
terior having  regular  longitudinal  stri®,  crossed  with  otheij 
very  minute  ana  concentric ; from  under  the  beaks  diverge 
to  the  lateral  margins  of  tho  valves  coarse  and  more  irre- 
gular stri®,  which  raise  the  posterior  compartment  above 
^0  other.  Tlio  posterior  valve  has  a weU-defined  apex, 
leaning  towrards  the  posterior  margin.  Border  thin,  mode- 
rately brood,  and  covered  with  fine  shining  bcaddike  gra- 
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'nulatiotis,  of  tUo  same  colour  os  the  shells,  divided  into 
fivo  distinct  imrtions,  the  upper  of  which  is  composed  of 
finer  beads  tuan  the  lower,  and  which  arc  placed  tnins- 
vcreely  (Frcmbley),  TliU  is  the  Chiton  nlivaceus  of  Frem- 
lev,  find  Chiton  latus  of  Sowerhy  (Tttnker%'illc  Collection), 
wliich  latter  may  be  ^rhaps  considered  a variety,  remark- 
able for  its  breaath.  Dcshayt*s  had  previously  given  to  the 
species  the  name  hero  assigned  to  it.  The  species  grows 
to  the  lom;th  0*“ four  or  five  inches:  we  have  scon  one  that 
reachwl  four  inches  and  a lialf  when  dead.  There  is  an- 
other variety  narrower  than  the  ordinary  individuals,  and 
Mr.  Freinbley  observes  that,  among  the  very  young  shells, 
some  of  them  have  their  bonlers  of  a lighter  colour  than 
tlieir  shells,  and  spotleil  with  black:  this  not  being  a con- 
stant character  in  all  tlie  voung  speciiuens  Mr.  Freinbley 
thinks  they  may  be  regarded  ns  a variety.  Locality,  ChtU. 
• 

Species  with  the  oorder  highly  developed,  and  tho 
valves  very  small.  {Chitonellus.) 

These  arc  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  vermiform,  tho 
valves  being  very  small,  and  in  some  species  almost  entirely 
hidden  under  the  skin  of  the  border,  giving  the  unimul  an 
almost  naked  ap{>eanince. 

Examples.  Chiionfllta  and  Chitonellus  lories- 

formis*. 


s,  Chlteaelliu  IwTii  t k Chitonell^t*  l*rr»&ira;ii. 

Fossil  Cuituns. 

G.  B.  Sowerby  states  that  the  fossil  species  are  rare;  and 
that  detached  valves  arc  sometimes  found  in  the  calcareous 
sand  of  the  neighbourhoml  of  Paris  and  in  the  English 
crag.  Doshayos  in  his  tsibles  (Lyell)  gives  but  one  lossil 
species  (tertiary) : in  tho  “th  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Lamarck 
(183A),  he  says  that  up  to  that  time  ( iusqu’i  present)  but 
one  fossil  species  was  known;  and  that  was  tiiscovcrcd  at 
Orignon  by  M.  Defranto.  Since,  ho  adds,  tho  genus  has 
been  Ibund  in  the  transition  rocks  (1®  terrain  de  transition) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay  ; and  ho  states  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  curious  and  interesting  fact  is  due  to  tho 
researches  of  M.  l>uchastel  and  M.  Puzos. 

Tlie  Rlndent  should  refer  to  the  great  work  of  Poli 
(Testacca  ulriusriue  Sicilim),  the  Memoir  of  Cuvier  in  the 
Annalcs  du  Muhoum,  the  article  Oucabrion  (by  De  Blain- 
ville)  in  the  Dictionnaire  dcs  Sciences  Nalurelles,  and  in 
his  Malacologic ; and  that  by  Deshayes  in  the  Encyclo- 
ptViie  .VK:tho«riqne.  IIo  should  olso  cimsult  the  writings  of 
Broderip,  Bruguhlre,  Frembley.  Gray,  King,  Lamarck, 
I.innmus  Montagu.  Pennant,  Quoy  and  Gaimarrl,  Rang, 
Sowerby,  an«l  Woofl. 

CmtONKU.US.  [Chiton.] 

CIIITTAGONO,  a district  in  the  south-east  part  of  tho 
province  of  Bengal,  hounded  on  the  north  by  Tiperah  dis- 
trict, on  the  ca.si  by  tho  Bunnese  empire,  on  the  south 
by  the  province  of  Aracan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  l»ay  of 
This  district  lies  In'twecn '21°  an«l  2?^  north  lat., 
and  iHJlvveen  91°  and  93°  east  long. ; il-s  length  from  north 
to  soutli  is  about  12U  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  50 
miles,  but  tlie  eastern  boundary  has  never  been  accurately 
defined,  and  the  average  breadth  U supposed  to  be  not 
greater  than  25  miles.  According  to  an  estimate  made  in 
1784,  the  district  was  computed  to  contain  2987  square 

* Cavtrr,  in  tli*  lui  «iUion  of  ib«  Hjcn*  Animal,  t;u  lh«  Mlowlne  bolo  tn 
Clihon  ( I*M»brioD«).  ' Lc«  OiKaT>rpIU*f  fl«  l.naiarrk  ot 

louira  1m  da  CMvm  <l<r*  autcars  duivrnt  kku  ca  CKiirr  4ktot 

da  lil4UntUk  aeruiUvoir  faiir  uoaclnw  k iMrt.qu'il  uumoir  i’»IwIaT«Aor(/, 
•uppoMDt  qu'cUa  coodatt  aiU  aniiBBUX  &rtlcuKw' 


miles,  about  tw'Odhirds  of  which  were  unproductive  hilly 
country.  The  level  lands  lie  near  to  the  sea;  the  interior 
is  generally  hilly,  and  covered  with  jungle,  tho  rapid  growth 
of  which  is  favoured  by  the  moi&iness  of  the  climate.  The 
rainy  season  sets  in  curlier  than  in  must  other  i>arts  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  and  continues  later,  sometimes  till  the 
middle  of  November.  Tho  country  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous streams,  one  half  of  which  How  towards  the  bay  of 
Rmgal,  and  the  rest  into  the  Irawaddy.  Tlie  most  con- 
siderable of  these  streams  is  the  Kamapiiuli,  or  Chittagong 
river,  which,  ot  its  mouth,  forms  a secure  liarbour,  but  so 
cinbaytHl,  that  during  tlie  cuntimiamx;  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  it  is  generally  difllcult  for  vessels  to  put  to  sea. 
The  channel  of  this  river  at  Ihe  cajiital,  Islamabad,  is  about 
a milo  broad ; but  a little  higher  up  its  width  does  not 
exceed  2U0  yards,  although  the  tide  continues  to  flow 
strongly  up  tlio  river.  Tlie  source  of  this  river  is  in  Ava, 
whence  it  flows  south-west  to  the  district  of  Chittagong, 
which  it  enters  by  the  Mugh  mountains,  where  many 
waterfalls  occur. 

Tho  river  Nauf,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  district,  is  about  70  miles  south  of  Islamabad ; it  is  not 
navigable:  the  hanks  of  this  river  are,  fur  tlie  most  part, 
covered  with  thick  jungle,  and  exhibit  only  a few  spots 
cleared  for  cuhivation,  and  a few  miserable  dwellings  of 
huntsmen,  who  catch  and  tame  elephants,  which  are  sent 
from  Chittagong  to  every  part  of  Hinduston.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Kamaphuli  arc  some  rich  tracts  of  land,  cultivated 
by  Bengalese,  which  yield  plantains,  ginger,  betel-leaf, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  ana  tobacco.  The  land  is  par- 
celled out  into  very  email  divisions,  having  formerly  been 
assigned  fur  the  support  of  tho  military  stationed  in  the 
district,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Mughs  of  Aracan, 

I When  this  military  establishment  ceased  to  bo  neccsKary 
i the  farms  liocamc  zamindaries,  and  have  bt'oii  so  considered 
in  the  administration  of  the  country.  Between  the  hills 
are  sereml  well-watered  plains  and  valleys,  of  small  extent, 
which  are  cultivated  portly  by  Hindus  of  Bengal,  and 
partly  by  Mughs  of  Aracan.  who  migrated  into  the  dis- 
trict ujion  tho  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Burmese  in 
1783.  Tlio  majority  of  the  Mughs  who  thus  settled  in 
Chittagong  are  traders  and  mecUaiiics,  only  a small  projior- 
tion  having  becomo  cultivators.  Exclusive  of  the  Mugh 
settlers,  the  inhabitants  of  Chittagong  were  estimated,  m 
1801,  at  1,'200,000;  but  thU  number  is  probably  excessive, 
considering  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country 
The  Mohammcilan  inhabitants  exceed  the  Hindus  in  num- 
ber in  tho  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

It  is  supposed  that  Chittagong  was  once  a frontier  pro- 
vince, belonging  to  the  indepcmUnil  kingdom  of  Tripura,  and 
that  during  the  conflicts  between  tho  RuddhUU  and  Brah- 
mins, it  was  governed  soniclimos  by  chiefs  of  one  and 
sometimes  of  the  other  religion.  During  Ihe  wars  between 
the  Mogids  and  Afghans,  the  district  was  held  by  the 
Buddhists  of  Aracan,  and  yet  at  the  bcginiiiiiK  of  the  pre- 
sent century  the  population  containoil  scarci-iy  a single 
Buddhist.  In  1582  this  district  was  enumerated  by  Abul 
Fazl  among  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  lieen  actually  in  their  i>o8sesaion 
until  166G.  Nearly  a century*  later  (176ti),  Chittagong  was 
reded  to  the  East  India  Company,  by  Jaflier  Ali  Khan. 
In  1826,  when  Aracan  was  taken  frorn  the  Burmese,  the 
political  superintendence  of  CTiittagong  was  included  within 
the  government  of  Aracan,  and  has  so  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

{Ayin-t-Akbari ; RcnncU’s  ^femoir  f Hamilton’s  East 
India  Gazetteer ; Pejtort  of  Committee  tf  House  qf  Com- 
mons (1832)  on  affairs  of  India.) 

CHITTOOR,  a town  and  small  pollam  or  district  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Carnatic,  in  13*  15'  N.  laL,  and 
79°  10’  E.  long.,  eighty-two  miles  west  from  Madras.  The 
situation  U naturally  strong,  being  between  two  ranges  of 
hills,  one  of  which  bounds  the  Balaghaut,  and  the  other 
forms  an  irregular  sweep  of  various  elevation,  and  ap- 
proaches within  a few  miles  of  tho  soa  at  a short  distance 
from  Madras.  ThU  tract  was  acquired  from  the  Nabob  ofthe 
Carnatic  in  1801,  and  an  assc^ssment  of  the  lands  wa.H  made 
in  the  following  year;  but  it  was  not  until  1804,  that  tlie 
British  obtained  complete  and  quiet  poesesskm  through  the 
expulsion  of  the  Huligara,  or  small  trioutary  chiefs  by  w hom 
the  lands  were  held,  and  who  had  never  been  thoroughly 
subdued  by  the  MuUammeduns.  (Humillon’s  East  India 
Gazetteer^ 
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CHIVALRY  has  commonly  been  K‘prcscutcd  as  a |^at 
institution,  invented  in  the  eleventh  century,  for  a grand 
mural  purpose— that  of  strutting  against  the  deplorable 
condition  of  society  at  that  pcriod-H)f  protecting  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  and  redressing  individual  injuries. 
So  prevalent  and  so  deeph’-rooted  has  been  this  notion  of 
the  ori^n  of  Chivalry,  that  we  find  it  set  forth  even  in  the 
new  Hittoir«  (Us  Francois  of  M.  de  Sismondi,  a writer 
usually  so  dear-sighted  and  so  little  a slave  to  the  routine 
of  his  predecessors.  But  a closely  attentive  as  well  as 
philosopnical  analysis  of  the  history  of  Ruropt'an  society, 
in  the  middle  ages,  proves  this  theory,  or  rather  this  sup- 
position, to  be  deceitful.  It  shows  us  that  Chivalry  was 
not,  in  the  eleventh  centuiy*,  an  innovation,  an  institution 
brought  about  by  a special  exigency  which  it  was  expressly 
adapted  to  meet.  It  arose  much  more  simply,  more  natu- 
rally, and  more  silently;  it  was  but  the  development  of 
material  facts  long  before  existing— tho  spontaneous  result 
of  tho  Germanic  manners  and  the  feudal  relations.  It  took 
its  birth  in  tho  interior  of  the  feudal  mansions,  without  any 
set  purpose  beyond  tliat  of  declaring,  first,  the  admission  of 
the  young  man  to  the  rank  and  occupation  of  the  warrior; 
aecondlv,  tho  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  feudal  superior — 
his  lord!,  who  conferred  imon  him  the  arms  of  knignthood. 

Of  this  we  find  an  irrefragable  proof  in  tho  history  of  the 
term  miles  itself,  which  was  constantly  used  in  tho  latinity 
of  the  middle  ages  to  designate  the  chevalier,  or  knight 
Towards  the  encTof  the  Roman  empire,  the  verb  militare 
signified  simply  to  serve,  to  discharge  some  scrN’ice  towards 
a superior,  wnether  the  service  itself  were  of  a military  or 
a civil  nature.  The  service  originally  denoted  by  this  ex- 
pression, indeed,  was,  no  doubt,  the  military  service  ex- 
clusively; but  the  use  of  tho  term  had  in  course  of  time 
lieen  extended  until  it  embraced  every  subordinate  office 
and  function.  After  the  Germanic  invasions  of  the  de- 
clining Roman  empire,  we  find  it  frequently  employed  in 
kpcaking  of  the  household  of  the  barbarian  kings,  and  the 
offices  which  their  companions  held  about  their  persons. 
So<»n,  by  a natural  retrogression,  in  conformity  with  tho 
new  turn  given  to  tho  social  stale,  the  term  miles  rcsumc«l 
its  almost  exclusively  w'arlike  character,  and  denoted  tho 
companion,  faithful  to  tho  service  of  his  superior.  It  thus 
became  synonymous  with  or  vtissallus,  and  indi- 

cated that  a certain  man  held  of  another  a l)cneficium,  or  fee, 
and  was  attached  to  him  hv  that  consideration ; in  short, 
from  tho  ninth  to  tlie  twelfth  century,  the  word  miles  de- 
noted, not  the  cheviilier,  or  knight,  as  ordinarily  conceived 
of.  and  os  M.  do  Sismondi  him.se)f  has  described  him,  but 
Mtnply  the  companion,  the  va.ssal,  of  a feudal  superior. 

llere  wc  see  the  true  and  ncccssarv’  origin  of  chivalr)’. 
But  in  the  course  uf  its  development,  when  once  tho  feudal 
sm*i(iy  had  acquired  some  degree  of  stability  and  sclf-con- 
lidcnce.  the  usages,  tho  feelings,  the  circumstances  of  every 
kind,  which  attended  the  young  man's  admission  among 
the  va.wal  u*arrior8,  came  under  two  influences  which  soon 
pive  them  a fresh  direction,  and  impressed  them  with  a 
novel  character.  Rcligi<'n  and  imagination,  p<ietr)’  and  the 
church,  laid  hold  on  chivalry,  ann  used  it  ns  a powerful 
means  of  attaining  the  object  they  had  in  view,  or  meeting 
tho  moral  wants  which  it  was  their  business  to  provide  for. 
So  early  as  the  ninth  century  wo  find  some  religious  cere- 
monies associated  with  the  Germanic  practices  on  these 
occasions.  A succinct  account  of  the  reception  of  a che- 
valier, as  practised  in  the  twelfth  centurv',  will  show  what 
progress  this  combination  had  made,  and  how  powerfully 
the  church  had  laid  its  grasp  on  every  particular  of  that 
solemn  act  of  the  feudal  life. 

Tlic  young  man,  the  ^uirc,  aspiring  to  knighthood,  was 
first  of  all  stripped  of  his  garments  ana  put  into  a bath,  the 
svmhol  of  purification.  On  his  coming  out  of  the  bath, 
they  clad  him  in  a white  tunic,  tho  symbol  of  puritv,  a red 
"fib'e,  emlilemalic  of  the  blood  which  he  wa.s  to  shed  in  the 
cause  of  the  faith,  and  a black  doublet,  in  token  of  the  dis- 
solution which  awaited  him  as  well  as  all  mankind.  Thus 
purified  and  clothed,  the  novice  kept  a rigorous  fast  for 
Ivrentv-Cjur  hours.  When  evening  came,  no  entered  the 
churcK,  and  passed  the  night  in  prayer,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  a priest  and  with  sponsors  who  prayed  in 
comimny  with  him.  The  next  moniing,  his  first  act  was 
confeiwion  ; after  which  the  priest  administered  to  him  the 
communion  ; and  after  communion  he  hoard  a mass  of  tho 
Holy  Ghost,  and  commonly  a sermon  on  the  duties  of  a 
chevalier,  and  tho  new  course  of  Life  on  which  hu  was 


about  to  enter.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  the  novioe 
advanced  towanU  the  altar,  with  the  sword  of  knighthood 
suspended  from  his  nock:  tho  priest  took  it  off,  bleared  it, 
and  attached  it  to  his  neck  anm.  Tlie  novice  then  went 
and  knelt  before  the  lord  who  was  to  knij^^lit  him.  ‘To 
what  end,’  the  lonl  then  asked  him,  ‘do  you  desire  to  enter 
into  ihU  order?  If  it  is  that  you  may  bo  rich,  repose  your- 
self, and  be  honoured  without  doing  honour  to  knighthnod, 
then  you  arc  unworthy  of  it,  and  would  bo  to  the  knight- 
hood you  should  receive,  what  the  simoniacal  olergj'man  it 
to  tho  prelacy.’  And  on  the  young  man  s answering  that 
he  promised  well  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a knight,  tho 
lord  granted  his  request. 

Tlicn  did  knights  in  attendance,  and  sometimes  ladies, 
approach  tho  novice,  and  array  him  in  his  novo,  garb, 
putting  on  first  the  spurs,  next  the  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail, 
then  the  cuirass  or  broast-pluto,  then  the  brassarts  or  arm- 
picccs,  and  the  ^untlots,  and  lastly  girding  on  the  sword 
Then,  he  wTis  rfuWcfif,  to  use  tho  moaern  English  expres- 
sion derived  from  the  French  ad<mb4,  which,  according  to 
Ducange,  si^ifled  (sdoptetL  Tlie  lord  rose  from  his  scat, 
went  up  to  him  and  ^ve  him  the  arcolatU,  tliat  is,  three 
strokes  with  the  flat  of  hLs  sword  upon  tho  shoulder  or  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  a blow  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand  upon  the  cheek,  saying,  ‘In  the  name  of  God, 
Saint  Michael,  and  Saint  George,  1 make  thee  a knight 
and  sometimes  adding,  'Be  thou  brave,  bold,  and  loyal.' 
Tho  young  man  being  thus  knighted,  they  handed  him  his 
helmet,  and  brought  nim  a horse  upon  which  he  sprang, 
usually  without  the  aid  of  tlie  stirrup,  and  caracoled  within 
the  church,  hrand^hing  his  lance  ana  flouri.<ihing  his  switrd 
Then  quitting  tlic  church,  he  went  and  cxhihiTed  bimsedf 
in  like  manner  in  public,  beneath  the  ensile  walls,  before  tho 
populace,  whom  ho  found  eagerly  awaiting  their  share  of  tho 
spectacle. 

It  is  easy  to  rccognixo  in  all  this  the  influence  of  tho 
priesthood,  studious  to  associate  religion  with  every  circum- 
stance of  a Solemnity  so  important  in  tho  warrior's  life. 
Not  only  have  llio  Cbrisiian  sacraments  their  place  in  the 
ceremonial,  hut  scs’cral  of  the  obseniunces  more  peculiarly 
chivalric  are  assimilated  as  much  as  pos«>ible  to  the  udiiii- 
nistration  of  a sacrament.  Such  wa.s  the  share  taken  by 
the  ccclosiastical  order  in  what  may  be  called  the  exterior 
material  part  of  the  reception  uf  a knight.  And  when  we 
look  into  the  moral  character  of  chivalry,  when  wo  exaiiiino 
the  series  uf  oaths  required  of  the  knights  at  various  periods 
from  tho  eleventh  to  tho  fourteenth  century,  and  mark  tho 
ideas  and  tho  feelings  with  which  it  was  sought  to  imbuu 
them,  wo  find  the  clerical  influence  no  less  distinctly  ap- 
parent. Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  obligations  thus  imposed 
upon  the  chevalier,  we  find  a moral  development  extremely 
foreign  to  the  state  of  lay  society  at  that  period.  Moral 
notions  so  exalted— often  so  delicately  scrupulous-  abo\o 
all,  so  humane,  and  so  constantly  impressiMl  with  the  re- 
ligious character,  evidently  emanated  rrora  the  clergy.  They 
aionc  then  viewed  the  duties  and  relations  of  men  in  suen 
alight;  and  their  influence,  it  must  bo  owned,  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  directing  towards  tho  fulfilniont  of 
those  duties,  and  the  improvement  of  those  relations,  the 
ideas  and  tho  usiigcs  to  which  chivalry  had  given  birtln 
Wliatover  evils  rcsul**^!  from  the  unscrupulous  and  impro 
vident  use  which  the  Roman  church  made  of  this  direct 
influence  over  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  promoting  so 
many  crusades  against  the  infidel  and  the  schismatic,  it  un- 
deniably made  use  of  the  chivalric  institutions  which  feu- 
dalism (tad  brought  forth,  in  labouring  to  introduce  internal 
peace  in  society,  and  a stricter  and  more  oomprehetisivo 
morality  into  individual  conduct. 

In  proportion  as  this  endeavour  succeeded,  and  as  chi- 
valry more  and  more  appeaK’d  under  a character  at  once 
warlike,  religious,  and  moral,  at  once  confurraahle  and 
superior  to  the  actual  manners,  it  seized  upon  and  inflamed 
the  imaginations  of  men  ; and  in  like  manner  as  it  had  inti- 
mately bound  itsidf  up  with  their  belief,  so  it  also  became 
the  i<Iea1  standard  of  their  aspirations,  and  tho  source  of 
their  mo.st  exalte<l  pleasures.  Poetry,  in  short,  laid  hold  on 
ohivnlrj’,  as  religion  had  already  done.  As  early  as  the 
eleventn  ccntuiy,  the  chivalric  ccremonieii,  duties,  and  ad- 
venture*, formed  the  mine  to  which  the  poets  resorted  f6r 
the  means  of  charming  tho  people;  of  at  once  gratifying 
and  Ktimulaling  that  craving  of  the  imagination,  that  thirn 
for  incirh'iitK  more  varied  and  more  stirring,  for  emotions 
purer  and  more  elevated,  than  real  life  affords.  For  i$ 
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r1)ou1iI  be  obscrvoil  that  in  the  earlier  »tag;os  of  society 
poelr)’  is  not  nuTcly  a national  pu^tiuie ; it  is  also  a means 
of  prup;ress.  exalting  and  developing  mun*s  moral  nature. 
The  poetical  remains  that  have  descendiMl  tu  us  fV(»ni  that 
age  show^  that  the  pisrt  imposed  upon  the  chevalier  the 
fulliimeiit  of  the  same  duties,  and  the  practice  of  the  same 
virtues,  as  were  inculcated  in  the  more  solemn  exhortations 
of  the  priest. 

It  is  an  oft-rcpeatcd  observation,  that  all  this  was  mere 
poetry,  a flue  rhmiara,  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  reality.  And  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  state  of 
maimers  in  those  three  centuries,  and  the  incidents  of  daily 
occurrence  that  filled  the  lives  of  men,  the  contrast  between 
the  duties  and  the  actions  of  the  chevalhrs  is  truly  shock- 
ing. The  period  before  us  is  undoubtcilly  one  of  the  most 
grossly  brutal  in  the  history  of  £uro)>can  socictv,  one  in 
which  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  and  violent, 
in  which  tlie  public  jieace  was  moat  incessantly  disturbed, 
in  which  the  most  dissolute  manners  prevailed.  To  any 
one  attending  only  to  the  positive  and  practical  state  of 
society,  all  this  poetry'  and  morality  of  chivalry'  looks  like 
sheer  falsehood.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  tlic  chivulric 
morality  and  iioetry  existed  simultaneously  with  these  dis- 
orders, with  tliis  barbarism,  with  all  this  ueplorable  s<Kial 
state.  The  monuments  arc  before  us;  the  contrast,  wc 
rct^t,  is  shocking,  hut  it  is  real. 

This  very'  contrast,  however,  forms  the  great  distinctive 
rhnmcteristic  of  the  middle  ag»»s.  Wlien  wo  look  into  other 
social  systems,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman,  when  we  examine, 
for  iiwliinre,  the  early  stage  of  Greek  society,  its  heroic  age, 
of  which  the  poems  that  bear  the  name  Homer  present 
n fnithful  mirror,  wc  there  find  nothing  resembling  the 
contmiliction  that  strikes  us  in  the  middle  ages.  The  prac- 
tice and  the  theory  of  manners  are  there  nearly  accordant. 
We  do  not  find  men  having  iilees  much  purer,  nobler,  and 
more  generous  than  tlu-ir  daily  acts.  Homer’s  heroes  seem 
quite  unconscious  of  their  own  brutality,  ferocity,  selfish- 
ness, and  covetousness;  their  moral  science  is  no  better 
than  their  conduct;  their  principles  arc  on  a level  with 
their  acts.  We  find  it  to  have  been  the  s,nmc  with  all  other 
social  syeicm.s  in  their  vigorou.s  and  turbulent  youth.  But 
in  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  in  tlie  middle  ag«*s,  while  the 
deeds  are  haliitually  detestable,  while  crimes  and  disorders 
of  every  description  abound,  yet  wc  find  dwelling  in  the 
minds  and  imagin.'ifinns  of  men  nobler  instincts  and  more 
exalted  aspirations.  Their  notions  of  virtue  are  much  more 
developed;  their  ideas  of  justice  incomparably  Ifctler  than 
what  is  practised  around  them,  than  what  they  practise 
themselves.  A brighter  ideal  of  morality  hovers,  as  it  were, 
above  that  rude  and  stormy  social  slate,  attracting  the  view 
and  commanding  the  respect  of  men  whose  lives  are  little 
conformable  to  it.  Cliristianitv  miu-t  undouhtwlly  be  ranked 
among  the  principal  causes  of  this  fact;  for  its  great  clia- 
racteristic  is,  its  labouring  to  insnire  men  with  a high 
mor.ll  ambition,  to  keep  oonstantJy  before  their  eyes  a 
standard  infinitely  sujierior  to  human  reality,  and  stimulate 
tlicm  to  attain  it.  But  whatever  ho  the  I'ause,  the  fai-t  is 
indubitable.  We  find  it  everyivberc  in  the  mid<lle  ages,  in 
the  popular  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  exhortations  of  the 
prics^  The  moral  conceptions  of  men  rose  far  above  the 
practice  of  their  lives.  Nor  let  it  bo  thought,  because  those 
conceptions  did  not  govern  their  actions,  because  their 
practice  so  strangely  belied  their  theory,  that  the  influence 
of  the  theory  was  absolutely  null.  Tlie  habitual  judgment 
of  men  upon  human  actions  is  not  without  its  effect.  It 
lias  been  justly  remarked,  that  a bad  action  is  better  than 
a bad  principle : a bad  action  may  remain  isolated  and 
solitary;  hut  a bad  principle  is  constantly  fructifying:  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  mind  that  governs;  an^  a man  acts  from 
reitcction  much  oftoner  than  he  is  himself  aware  of.  In 
Ihe  ages  of  chivalry,  we  repeat,  the  principles  were  infinitely 
better  than  the  arts.  For  instance,  at  no  period  perhaps 
na.s  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  iK'on  more  licen- 
tious ; yet  never  was  purity  of  manners  more  strongly  en- 
joined or  more  feelingly  described.  Nor  was  it  a theme 
for  poetic  euloiry  alone.  Wc  find  from  a multitude  of  tes- 
timonies that  the  public  thought  in  this  particular  us  the 
port  spoke,  that  the  prevailing  moral  notions  were  pure 
ami  noble  amidst  all  the  rudeness  and  licentiousness  of 
conduct. 

moral  eharacterlsiic  of  chivalry, 
which  entitles  it  to  an  important  place  m Ibeiiwtory  of  mo- 
dern civilization.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  it  not 


in  a moral  but  in  a social  point  of  new,  not  as  an  tdet,  but 
os  an  institution,  it  merits  but  slight  consideration ; for 
though  it  had  a great  and  stirring  part  in  the  world’s 
affairs,  yet,  as  already  shown,  it  did  not  constitute  an  actual 
specific  institution  at  all.  Tlie  feudal  lords,  the  possessors 
of  fiefs,  were  alone  chevaliers  ; they  alone,  w ith  few  e.vccp- 
tioiis,  had  the  right  to  become  so.  Thu  knights  formed  iiu 
K'parate  class  of  society  with  distinct  f\im'lu>ns  and  duties 
Thus  chivalry,  properly  so  called,  being  iusiqMrably  bound 
up  with  feudality,  could  not  sunive  its  c.\tinctiun;  and 
accordingly,  so  carlv  as  the  fourteenth  century,  when  com 
IHircd  with  its  condition  in  the  twelfth,  we  find  it  to  be  ra- 
pidly difcliiiing. 

It  had,  however,  given  birth  to  the  religious  orders,  ns 
the  Temt-lurs,  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  Teutonic 
knights  ; and  it  was  beginning  to  produce  the  courtly  or- 
ders— those  of  garters  and  ribbons — the  knighthood  of 
mere  rank  and  jiaradc.  It  was  destined  tu  tincture  yet  a 
long  while  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the  literature  of 
European  society.  But  the  true  chivalry,  tliat  tu  which 
alone  the  name  can  strictly  he  applied,  flourished  and  fell 
with  feudalism. 

CHIVES,  a smnll  species  of  allium  called  ampeloprasum. 
Its  bulbs  have  the  usual  garlic  odour  of  the  genus,  and  are 
used  in  soups  and  stews:  they  are  but  little  eultivatcd. 

CliL.fi’NIUS,  a genus  of  etdeontcrous  insects,  of  the 
family  Hnrpalidif,  and  section  Patellimmanes  (Dcjean.) 

The  «}>ocies  of  this  gonu-H  are  all  of  tolerably  large  sisc, 
very  elegant  in  funn,  and  generally  adorned  with  various 
hues  of  green,  the  colours  being  rich,  but  not  glos.HV, 
owing  to  the  upper  parts  being  more  or  less  covered  with 
a very  delicate  pubescence,  which  produces  a silk-like 
nppearmcc.  Verv  many  of  the  species  have  the  legs  and 
antenncD  of  n pafe  yellow  colour,  and  the  outer  margin  of 
the  wing-cases  of  the  same  tint,  and  some  have  the  elytra 
adtirned  with  large  yellow  .-tpots. 

The  genus  Chlffinius  ninstitutes  a very  laige  group  of 
the  Har{ialidtc.  which,  according  to  our  riews,  embraces 
the  genera  Epomis  and  Dinodes,  wc  will  therefore  briefly 
notice  (he  distinguishing  characters  of  these  three  groups. 

All  three  of  the  genera  agree  in  having  the  tarsi  of  the 
anterior  pair  of  legs  dilated  in  the  males,  and  a bifid  lutith 
in  Ihe  middle  of  theemargination  of  the  nicntum  ; but  thej 
differ  chiellv  in  the  form  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the  pulpi, 
and  tho  cliffen’ncc  may  be  thus  expressed: — 

Turtiiinul  joint  of  the  palpi. 

Elongated  and  irunwled  at  the  apex,  Chlttnius. 

Elongated  and  distine.ly  s<.-curiform  *,  Epomit. 

Short  and  slightly  securiform,  Dinodet. 

As  regartLs  the  fonn  of  these  insects,  the  liody  is  generally 
mon*  or  less  oval,  and  very  slightly  convex  : the  thorax  is 
almost  always  considerably  narrower  than  the  elytra,  hn»ad 
towards  the  anterior  part,  and  dimini.slung  in  width  towards 
the  posterior.  The  head  is  rather  long,  the  eyes  project  con 
sidcrably,  and  arc  rather  remote  from  the  ha.se  of  the  head , 
the  portion  of  the  head  before  the  eyes  is  rather  pointed. 

The  species  are  found  under  stones,  weeds,  and  almost 
any  rubbish  which  w'ill  afford  them  shelter;  sometimes 
under  the  loose  bark  of  old  trees,  near  the  root,  but  they 
must  be  sought  after  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

Of  the  genus  Chltenius  M.  Le  Comte  Dejean  emunerates 
one  liundred  and  fifteen  species,  a great  portion  of  which 
are  European;  many  arc  from  Africa,  the  Eu?»l  Indies,  and 
North  America,  but  South  America  and  Australia  ajjpeor 
to  lie  almost  dcsiilutc  of  these  insects. 

In  England  eight  spi'cics  haw  been  discovered ; of  these 
however  tw'o  only  have  been  found  in  any  abundance 
Chlamius  vestifus(Car<il/us  uiar/finiUtu,  Lin.)  is  very  coin 
mon  in  the  south  of  England,  and  is  found  under  stones  by 
the  sdges  of  ponds  where  gravel  abounds.  It  is  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  length,  black  In’iieath,  and  of  a rich  green 
colour  above:  the  elytra  are  distinctly  striated,  very  finely 
punctured,  and  covered  with  a ooUcare  pubescence  of  a 
golden  hue:  their  outer  margin  is  of  u pale  yellow  colour: 
this  tint  is  confined  to  a narrow  line  towanls  the  base  of 
the  chira,  but  forms  a broad  patch  at  the  apex;  the  head 
and  thorax  are  rather  glos-y ; the  latter  is  finely  punctured 
throughout,  and  has  tlie  margin  slightly  tinted  with  yellow; 
the  legs,  antonnte.  and  {lalpi  are  yellowish-white  when  the 
insect  is  alive. 

• .s«^ur,ri>mi  lucunfirrmt).  ' Wh*-a  Ute  la»«  )oiotnf  lh«« 

Eilur.  «od  Uw  pTKfHliof  Joi»l  ii  eunnf^lrd  will)  of  tbe  UmbrI*  ' 
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Of  tde  ^UB  Epomts  M.  Dejean  enumerates  ux  specie^ 
one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  England,  but  it 
is  here  decidedly  very  rare,  aiuce  only  three  specimens  are 
recorded.  It  is  about  three-i)uarton  of  an  inch  in  lon^h ; 
the  head  and  thora.x  are  of  an  obscure  brassy -green  colour 
and  slightly  punctured ; the  elytra  are  black,  with  tho 
outer  margin  pole  yellow;  tho  legs  and  antenno  are  also 
yellow. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  France  and  Itoly. 

Tho  genus  Uinodet  only  cmbrorcs  four  species.  D. 
rv/fpes  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a rich  blue  colour 
above,  and  finely  punctured  throughout:  the  legs  and  base 
of  the  anteiinm  arc  of  a reddish-yellow  colour. 

The  thontx  in  this  genus  (taking  D.  r^fipea  as  the  type) 
is  broader  and  mure  rounded  than  in  the  genera  Chlsonius 
and  Epoinbi.  The  species  described  is  found  in  France  and 
Italy. 

CHLAMYDOSAURUS,  a genus  of  Saurians,  fouiidc<l 
by  Mr.  Gray,  upon  a specimen  brought  home  by  (Captain 
Fhillip  Parker  King,  ICN.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  on  his  ruturn  from 
his  survey  of  tho  inlertropical  and  western  roasts  of 
Australia,  performed  between  the  years  18)8  and  18‘J2. 
Tho  following  is  Mr.  Gray’s  description: — 

Animal  scal^;  the  head  denrussed;  the  nostrils  placed 
on  the  side,  midway  between  tne  eyes  and  the  end  of  tho 
head ; the  drum  of  the  ear  naked  ; tho  front  teeth  conical, 
awl-sbape<l  (ei/ht  in  the  up^ior,  and  four  in  the  lower 
jaw),  the  hindet  ones  longest;  the  side  or  cheek  teeth 
Compressed,  short,  forming  a single  ridge,  gradually  longer 
behind ; tongue  short,  tlesliy,  with  an  oval  smooth  disk  at 
each  side  of  the  lower  port  of  its  front  part ; nock  rather 
long,  furnished  on  each  side  with  a large  plaited  frill, 
Hiipporled  above  by  u i'iVM'enl-sba|ied  cartilage,  arising 
from  the  upper  hinder  part  of  the  ear,  and,  in  tne  middle, 
iiy  an  elongation  of  the  si<lc  fork  of  tho  bone  of  tho  tongue ; 
body  cnmpresse>l,  legs  rather  long,  especially  tho  hinder 
ones;  destitute  of  femorul  pon^;  feet  four,  with  five  toes, 
the  first  having  two,  tho  second  throe,  the  third  four,  the 
fourth  five,  and  the  little  finger  and  toe  three  jutnts;  claws 
compressed,  booked ; tail  long,  nearly  round,  scaly.  Ex- 
ample, Chlamydniaurut  AVngti.  Hie  colour  is  Yellowish- 
brown,  variegated  with  block.  Tliu  head  is  nepressed, 
with  tho  sides  erect,  leaving  a blunt  ridge  on  the  upper 
part  wherein  the  eyes  are  placed.  Tliu  ridge  over  the  eyes 
IS  covered  with  larger  simlcs  than  those  over  tho  head. 
Tlic  eyes  are  rather  small,  with  a fleshy  ridge  above  them, 
and  the  cvcHds  are  coverecl  with  minute  scales,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a delicate  serrated  ridge  of  small  upright  une^. 
The  lips  are  surrounded  by  a row  of  oblong  four-sided 
scales  arranged  lengthways  the  front  scale  or  the  up|>er 
lip  being  the  largest.  The  chm  u covered  with  narrow 
mid-ribb^  scales  with  a five-sided  one  in  the  centre,  and 
several  of  larger  size  just  over  the  front  of  tho  fork  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  nostrUs  are  surrounded  by  a rather  large 
orbicular  scale,  situated  nearly  mid-way  Wtwevn  the  eve 
und  tho  end  of  tho  upper  jaw.  the  tubes  pointing  forwards 
Tho  side  of  the  face  nas  a very  obscure  ridge  extending 
from  tho  angle  of  tho  mouth  to  tho  under  ^rt  of  the  ear. 
Tho  neck  U covered  with  small  scales.  1110  frill  arises 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  just  over  the  front  of 
the  cars  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  nci^k,  and  extends 
flown  to  tho  front  part  of  the  chest,  supported  above  by  a 
Innate  cartilage  arising  from  the  hinder  dorsal  part  of  the  | 
oar,  und  in  tho  centre  oy  a b«me  which  extends  about  half 
Its  length.  Each  frill  has  four  plaits  which  converge  on  ; 
the  under  part  of  the  chin,  niul  fold  it  up  on  the  side, 
and  a fifth  where  tho  two  are  united  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  nerk.  Tlio  front  part  of  its  upper  edge 
is  elegantly  serrated,  but  the  hinder  or  lower  part  is  quite 
entire:  tho  outer  surface  is  covered  with  carinated  scales, 
those  in  tho  centre  being  the  largest.  The  inner  surface 
is  quite  smooth.  The  scales  of  the  back  are  oval,  and 
noarly  smooth ; those  of  the  lower  {>art  of  the  body  and 
upper  )>art  of  the  legs  have  a short  mid-rib,  and  those  of 
the  sides  and  joints  of  the  limbs  are  minute.  Tho  tail  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  body,  roundish,  covered  with  scales 
which  have  each  a sharp  raid-rib,  and  towards  tho  termi- 
nation, which  is  blunt,  form  six  rows,  so  as  to  render  that 
organ  obscurely  hexagonal.  Tho  toes  are  long,  very 
uncflual,  compressed,  and  scaly.  The  claws  aro  nookeo, 
and  nom-coloured. 

Dimensiont.  Length  of  tho  tail,  twelve  inches ; of  tho 
pody,  five ; of  the  hmd,  five  and  a-balf.  Breadth  of  tho 


hoad  over  the  eyes,  one  inch.  Length  of  the  tliigh,  one 
inch  nine-tenths;  of  tho  foot  and  sole,  two  inches  two- 
tentlis ; of  the  outer  edge  of  tho  tVill,  ten  inches. 

Locality  and  Ilabxtt,  Wo  owe  tho  discovery  of  this 
extraordinary  Saurian  to  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  who 
accompanied  Capl.  King’s  exp-sdition  as  his  Majesty’s 
botanical  collceior  fur  l^w  Gardens,  and  to  whom  natu- 
ralists in  general  are  so  much  indebted  fur  the  zeal  dis- 
played by  him  in  favour  of  natural  history,  and  for  tho 
liberality  with  which  he  has  communicaicd  the  results  uf 
his  labours.  He  found  the  specimen  from  which  tho  de- 
scripliun  wits  taken  on  the  branch  uf  a tree  in  Careening 
Bay,  at  the  bottom  uf  Port  Nelson,  and  sent  it  to  Sir 
Everard  Home,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  tho  Royal  College  uf  Suiwons.  The  fulluwing  is  the 
account  of  the  rapture  in  Mr.  Cunningliam’s  Journal 
* I secured  a lizard  of  extraordiimr}'  appearance,  which  had 
perched  itself  upon  the  stem  uf  a small  decayed  tree;  it 
had  a curious  crenated  membrane,  like  a ruff  or  tippet 
round  its  neck,  covering  its  shoulders,  and  when  expanded, 
which  it  Was  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  transverse  slender 
I cartilages.  It  spreads  five  inches  in  the  form  of  an  open 
I umbrella.  I regret  tliat  my  eagerness  to  secure  so  interest- 
ing an  animal  did  not  admit  of  sufliicient  lime  to  allow  the 
lizard  by  its  alarm  or  irritabilitv  to  show  how  far  it  depended 
upon,  or  what  tiso  it  made  of,  this  extraordinary  membrano 
when  its  life  was  threatened  Its  head  was  rather  largi*, 
and  eyes,  whilst  lining,  rather  prominent;  its  tongue, 
although  bifid,  was  short  and  thick,  and  appeared  to  bo 
tubular.*  According  to  Captain  King,  the  colour  of  the 
tongue  and  inside  of  the  mouth  was  yellow.  Mr.  Gray  is 
of  opinion  that  this  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Agam<e. 
[Agama,  Zoology.]  Wo  give  a rcprescniaiion  of  the  ilead 
animal  from  tho  flgiue  in  the  Ap}K'ndix  to  Captain  King’s 
' Voyage,’  whore  Uie  animal  and  its  capture  are  described ; 
and,  below  it,  a representation  uf  the  living  head,  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  illustrations  to  tho  * Suites  4 Buflun.* 


.ChUmjrttoMurui  Kingit ) 

<1.  ib^  animal  in  llw  Museum  of  tho  of  Sarnons  i b,  rrprMOBlaliua 

of  th«  livtDK  ImmL 


CHLAMY'PHORUS  (ZoologvO,  Dr.  Harlan's  name  for 
a genus  of  fjuadrupeds,  of  the  order  EdentatOy  first  de- 
senbod  by  hitn  in  tne  ‘ Annals  of  the  New  York  Lveeum 
of  Natural  Historv,’  vol.  i.,  from  a specimen  presented  to 
the  Philadelphia  Museum,  on  tho  1 8th  December,  1824, 
W Mr.  William  Closoberry,  according  to  whom  it  is  the 
Fichiciago  of  the  Indians  in  Mendoza  (its  native  place),  on 
the  east  of  the  Onlilleras,  in  lat.  3.1®  25',  and  long.  69®  47'. 
It  had  been  obtained  on  the  spot  in  a living  stale,  but  lived 
in  confinement  only  a few  days.  The  viscera  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  skeleton  had  been  removed  before 
the  animal  came  into  Dr.  Harlan’s  posseaaion*  In  Mard:^ 
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the  councS  of  the  Zoolo|)^ical  Society  of  London,  in- 
(luemod  by  the  rerommcndatiun  of  Mr.  Vigors,  placed  in 
(he  hands  uf  Mr.  Yarrell  a specimen  of  this  rare  and  new 
animal,  and  the  latter  able  zoologist  so  executed  (he  trust 
reposed  in  him.  as  to  produce  a porfet't  skeleton,  without 
injuring  the  skin,  whicn  was  mounted  by  Mr.  Leadbealer. 
^Vhun  Mr.  Yarrell  returned  the  specimen  to  the  Society, 
hu  accompanied  it  with  a valuable  paper  on  the  osloology 
uf  the  animal,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  supplr  the 
information  which  the  absence  of  materials  prerentea  Dr. 
Harlan  from  giving. 

Ostenlttgy.  The  mrm  of  the  head  presents  the  figure  of 
an  irregular  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  turned  toward  the 
spine ; the  cranium  does  not  exhibit  any  sutures;  the 
cavity  capacious;  the  frontal  bone  supporting  two  rounded 
processes  projecting  upwards  and  somcwliat  outwards;  tho 
space  between  them  occupied  by  a substance  resembling 
in  appearance  adipose  matter,  ffom  which  issued  a fluif 
like  oil.  From  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  these  two 
rounded  processes  a narrow  huge  of  bone  extends  forwards 
on  each  side  converging  towards  tho  nose.  The  nasnl 
bom's  clongabHl,  (he  orifice  opening  downwards.  No  in- 

ebnr  nor  canine  teeth  in  either  jaw;  molars  cjlindrical, 

separate,  encircled  with  enamel,  but  nono  on  the  crowns; 
the  first  tooth  on  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  having  no 
opp  ment,  is  the  longest,  the  remaining  seven  opposed  to 
the  first  seven  of  tho  upjier  jaw,  and  taking  angular  im- 
pri'H-ious  on  their  surfaces  by  contact ; tbo  direction  and 
depth  of  the  alveolar  cavities  of  the  upper  jaw  distinctly 
ni:irkc<l  on  the  outside  by  parallel  ridges;  in  tho  lower 
jaw  the  alveolar  «*n\ities  are  pienod  the  whole  depth,  'flie 
aiUerior  portion  of  tho  lower  jaw  w elongated ; the  inferior 
edijc  (xmcavo  (he  first  half  of  its  length,  then  convex;  the 
])l:ite  broad,  rising  at  right  angles  with  (he  line  of  the 
teeth:  the  condvluid  process  lunger  than  tho  corunoid,  tho 
eondjle  itself  elongated  transversely.  The  external  meatus 
auditorius  is  cxtendcsl  in  the  funn  of  a sctnirirrulor  cylin- 
dro-al  tul>e  of  bone,  curving  round  the  base  of  the  zygoma, 
and  pa-ssing  forwards  terminates  in  an  aperture  imme- 
diately behind  tho  eyo.  The  orbits  and  temporal  fossoo 
united;  tho  zygomatic  arch  is  slender  posteriorly,  but  be- 
comes much  stnmgcr  towards  tho  front,  cx])anding  down- 
wards, and  furnished  with  an  acute  descending  process. 
The  occipital  foruincn  is  of  great  size. 


(Xkull  of  CtUunyftavw  Iranealn* ' 
a,  .Vull  tH-n  fiwn  afagrr;  S,  ttw  nt»«  mm  from  Mgv;  c.towrr  Js. 

Til-  cerviral  vertebr®  seven,  the  first  large,  the  articu- 
lating Mirfucc  broad;  the  'ind,  .Ird,  and  <Uli,  verj- firmly 
avKiicd  together,  nierccil  with  foramina  for  the  passage  of 
the  cervical  vessels;  (he  5th  united  to  the  4th  on  the 
nmler  surfarc  onl)  ; the  6th  and  7th  slender  and  so|)arate, 
allowing  the  head  great  frmlom  of  motion  upwards;  the 
whole  of  the  last  six  grooved  on  tho  under  surface,  in  tha 
lino  of  the  passage  of  the  msophagus.  Dorsal  vortobr® 
cloven,  the  spinous  procens  of  the  first  slender,  throe- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  the  others  dimmish  graduollyin 
length,  but  increase  in  size;  all  dia'Cled  backwanls.  Pie 
first  rib  l.s  very  bn«d,  and  from  the  2nd  to  the  8lh,  tbo 
ribs  of  the  f'hhmyf‘hi>rut,  like  those  of  birds,  are  firmly 
united  to  the  steririm  without  tho  intcrv’cntion  of  an 
otongafed  cartlWe;  and,  again  like  those  of  birds,  are 
also  supplied  with  a faUo  joint,  at  the  distance  of  about 


two-thirds  of  their  length  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum 
The  9th,  loth  arm  11th,  being  false  ribsi,  are  united  in 
the  usual  way  to  eaco  other,  ana  to  the  8th,  by  elongations 
of  cartilage  IVom  their  extremities.  The  TOrlions  of  ribs 
intervening  betacen  tho  fhlso  joints  and  tlio  sternum  are 
in  the  6th,‘  7th,  and  8th  ribs,  consolidated,  broad,  flattened 
portions  of  bone,  which  form  the  boundaiy  of  the  anterior 
and  lateral  porictes  of  the  thorax.  The  nrst  bone  of  tho 
sternum  is  broad  and  fiat,  the  superior  surface  regularly 
concave,  tlio  inferior  irregularly  convex.  Upon  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  sternum  are  two  prominences,  to  which 
are  attached  the  extremities  of  each  clavicle.  From  each 
of  these  articulations  a slightly  elevated  ridge  proceeds 
backwards  along  the  inferior  surfkce  of  the  sternum,  con- 
verging towards  the  centre,  whore  they  beeomo  united,  and 
form  a prominent  crest.  Tho  lateral  edges  of  this  first  bonu 
of  the  sternum  arc  articulated  at  its  anterior  extremity  to 
the  first  and  broadest  rib ; from  this  part  the  bone  suddenly 
becomes  narrowotl  posteriorly,  and  terminates  in  a eoneave 
articular  surface  to  wbicli  tho  second  bone  of  the  sternum 
is  attached.  Judging  fiom  the  imperfect  remains  of  the 
second  bone,  of  wnirlt  the  upper  part  only  was  distinguish- 
able, it  would  appt'ar  that  its  fonn  was  ohlung,  tbu  superior 
Hurfacc  concave.  Pie  rvmoiiiiug  portion  of  tho  sternum 
was  too  much  mutilated  to  admit  furtlier  deacription. 


[(‘rrvirji  vertekm,  Srti  Imne  <4  Ibr  ilrratin,  irtdi  parla  of  the  lr*t  an4 
•ectmd  rib«,  arra  from  brUnr.) 

Lumbar  vertebr®  three,  the  spinous  processes  short  and 
ilattem-d ; the  two  lost  dorsal  vertebr®,  as  well  as  the  lum- 
bar, furnished  with  longobitque  processes  directed  forwards, 
upwanls,  and  outwards;  the  (nmsversc  processes  of  the 
first  two  lumbar  vertebr®  considerably  elongated,  the  last 
possessing  a rudiment  only. 

Thewbideof  the  sacrum  an<l  innominata  is  to  peculiar 
and  unique  in  character,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  any 
correct  idea  of  this  part,  without  the  assistance  of  accurate 
rr-pri'seiitntions.  The  superior  part  of  the  ilium  is  flattened, 
the  upper  part  bent  to  form  an  arched  plane  of  bone,  tlie 
concavity  of  which  faros  downwards  and  outwards;  tlie 
crista  of  great  length  from  before  backwards.  The  inferior 
|M>rtion  of  the  ilium  is  much  stronger,  inclining  outward 
from  its  junction  with  the  sacrum  to  the  acetabulum. 

Tlie  transversi'  and  spinous  processes  of  tlie  sacrum  are 
represented  by  three  slender  plates  of  bone,  which,  approx- 
imating as  tlwy  pass  backwards,  are  united  to  form  a sep- 
tum, extending  d<iwn  the  median  line  of  (he  sacrum  to  the 
tail.  \ channel  is  formed  on  each  side  of  this  scqitum  by 
a thin  fiat  plate  of  bone,  which,  arising  from  the  posterior 
and  KU|}erior  part  of  the  ischium  on  each  side,  is  bent  over 
tho  back  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  fixed  to  an  arched  and 
prominent  plate  uf  bone,  w hich  is  extended  from  this  sep- 
tum outwards,  to  form  a jnnetion  with  it.  The  channels 
thus  produced  arc  bounded  below  by  the  sacrum,  on  (be 
inner  sides  by  the  septum,  on  the  outer  sides  by  tlie  as- 
cending plates  of  bone  just  dcscribcil,  and  above  by  the 
junction  of  both.  From  this  union  a short  osseous  stem 
issues  horizontally  on  each  side,  and  expands  into  a flat- 
tenod  circular  plate  of  bone,  to  the  rough  sorfre«'  of  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  below,  purtiona 
of  Uie  truncated  exterior  of  the  animal  are  firmly  attached. 

Tlie  under  sur^o  of  the  sacrum  is  broad  and  nuttened, 
and  marked  by  an  indistinct  central  ridge.  Tnc  (Hihia 
is  open  in  front,  the  ossa  pubis  on  each  side  do  not 
incline  inwards,  but  dcseena  at  right  angles  from  the 
horizontal  surfreo  of  the  sacrum.  In  tho  circumstanre  of 
the  pelvis  being  open,  there  is  a second  resemblance  to 
(he  bony  structure  in  birds. 

The  caudal  vertebr®  are  fourteen  in  number;  the  trans- 
terse  processes  of  the  last  four  are  elongateil,  to  support 
the  thin  dilated  lateral  edges  of  the  paddle  or  spatular 
axtreniitv  of  the  tail.  Large  muscles  are  imbedded  in  tho 
two  cavities  formed  on  tho  upper  sur&ce  of  the  aicnim  by 
its  septum  and  the  two  lateral  eloratcd  portions  of  the 
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'juKaim  before  deeeribed ; end  there  ere  entegomst  imucles 


a.  Ik*  palris  ie«-s  fran  bcliind ; b,  lUc  •*»()  fruiu  Iwlcrw. 

of  equal  siie  on  the  under  lurfhcc.  The  tendons  of  thoee 
imusdes  were  inserted  on  the  upper  and  under  parts 
of  the  caudal  vertebro,  giving  greet  power  to  the  tail, 
which  is  probably  exercised  in  removing  backwards  the 
loose  earth  accumulated  under  the  Iielly  of  iliis  burrowing 
animal  by  tho  action  of  the  fore  legs,  and  for  which  pur* 
pose  the  ex}>anded  aud  fluttcncd  extremity  scorns  well 
calculated. 

of  III*  Ull,] 

Tho  scapula  has  its  superior  margin  straight,  ending  in 
a notch  of  great  size  ; thu  base  rounded ; tbu  inferior  mar* 
gin  concave,  and  the  jposterior  inferior  angle  considerably 
elongated;  the  coracoid  process  but  litllo  produced,  the 


spine  elevated,  the  acromion  verjt  long,  passing  forwards, 
downw*ards,  and  inwards,  over  the  head  of  the  humerus 
to  bo  articulated  to  a long  and  slender,  but  perfect  clavu-Ie. 
Tliero  is  a second  spino  of  smaller  size,  ]inraUcl  to,  but 
boncath  the  true  spine.  I1ui  humerus  U three  fourtbs  of 
an  inch  in  length,  largo,  and  broad ; the  deltoid  cn-st 
prominent;  belwoen  which  and  the  external  condyle  a 
deep  groove  U formed  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  8:c.; 
both  condyles  very  much  elongated  transversely  ; the  inner 
condyle  perforated  above;  the  edge  vising  from  the  ex- 
I iernal  condyle  acute.  The  radius  small,  and  seven-vix- 
temiths  of  an  inch  in  length ; the  ulna  tluttcned,  cimcmo 
upwards,  the  olci'ranon  nearly  ns  long  as  the  ulna,  hnri- 
zontally  liaitoncd  also,  and  presenting  a superior  conceive 
surface,  ending  in  a curve  pointing  downwards.  The  ffiti 
flirnished  with  sesamoid  bones  for  tlic  itisciiion  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles. 

Tliu  femur,  thirteen-sixteentlis  of  an  inch  Icng,  largo 
and  strong;  the  length  of  tho  neck  conxidcnible ; ihe 
great  troonantcr  elongated  backwards  bcy<in<l  the  line  (^f 
me  articulation  of  the  head  of  tho  femur  with  the  acotahii- 
lura,  and  ending  in  a tuberosity;  the  lesser  tnalianlcr 
directed  downwards;  a third  irocliantur  projecting  fnun 
the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  sinncwhat  ahove 
the  middle;  tho  condyles  moderately  clontr.»tcd  tran>- 
voreely,  the  outer  having  a crest  ilirccted  hackwards.  The 
tibia  and  fibula  flftecii-sixtccnihs  of  an  inch,  tlattencd. 
concave  inwards,  firmly  nnchyloscd  at  each  extremity',  and 
arrhoil  in  opposite  directions,  giving  an  appearance  of 
reat  size  ami  strength  to  the  leg.  The  os  calcis  elongated 
aekwards,  tlat,«ana  ending  in  acunc  slightly  incluied 
upwards.  Hind  feet  planti^de. 


[Sketotuu  of  llilamyptiurui  liunratui.  wKh  th«  nccpiioo  of  th*  « lilch  are  eineml  witii  ilie  internment*.] 


Mr.  Vurrell  observed  the  following  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  skeleton  of  C/t/amt^pAorut  and  that  of  other 
<{uadrupeds: — I.  Beaver  (f7us<or  i'YAcr),  in  the  form  and 
substance  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  in  tlio  flat- 
tened and  dilated  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  elongaiiun 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  tho  lower  caudal  vertebreo, 
but  no  further.  2.  Mole  (7'o^  f:urop/ra),  in  the  short- 
ness and  great  strength  of  the  legs,  and  in  the  articulation 
of  the  claws  to  the  first  phalangus  of  tho  toes ; but  in  Ihe 
form  of  the  bones  of  tho  anterior  extremity,  os  well  os  in 
the  coioprcssod  claws,  it  is  perfectly  different,  nor  do  the 
articulations  of  the  bones,  nor  the  arrangement  of  (he 
muscles,  allow  any  of  tho  lateral  motion  so  conspicuous  in 
the  mole.  The  hinder  extremities  of  CA/o»«y7>Aori*s  are 
also  much  more  powerful.  3.  Sloth  (Bradyput  iridarlylug), 
III  the  form  of  tho  teeth,  and  in  the  acute  descending 
process  of  Uie  zygoma,  but  not  otherwise.  4.  Aimailillues 
i_Dagyp{),  in  tho  coat  of  mail,  in  the  peculiar  ossification 
of  (ho  cerv  ical  vertebra:,  in  possessing  the  sesamoid  bones 
of  tho  fet'l,  and  in  tho  general  form  of  the  bones,  except 
tho.m  of  the  pelvis;  they  differ  however  in  the  form  and 
appcnda?vs  of  the  head  and  in  the  tail.  5.  Oryctgropua 
Cupn}sig  and  Myrmecfjfdiaga  jiihata,  in  some  of  tno  bones. 
6.  Echidna  and  Ornithorht^rhm,  in  the  form  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  bony  articulations  os  well 
os  the  dilated  connecting  plates  of  the  true  and  false  ribs. 
7 and  8.  Ruminantia  and  Pachydermata^  in  the  form  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  in  other  points  equally  obvious. 
The  unique  points  in  its  structure  appear  to  be  the  form 
of  the  boad  and  the  open  pelvis. 

Dr.  Buekland  (Bridgewater  Treatise)  consideri  Ckla- 
mypkorug  one  of  the  nearest  approximations  to 
rmsi,  p^ieularly  in  regard  to  lU  ooot  of  mail,  and  m the 
odaptatioii  of  the  aninuu  for  digging. 

Aeeordtng  to  Dr.  Harlan,  the  total  length  of  the  entire 
animal  m five  inches  two-eighths.  The  fMU  which  covers 
the  body  is  of  a consistence  sonurwhat  nor«  dense  and 


inflexible  than  sole  leather  of  equal  thickness,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a series  of  plates  of  a square,  rhomboidal,  or 
cubical  form,  each  row  separated  by  an  epidermal  or  mem- 
branous production,  which  is  rellei'ted  above  and  bonealb, 
Qvor  the  plates:  the  rows  include  from  fifiueti  to  twenty- 
two  plutos,  the  shell  being  broadest  at  its  posterior  half, 
oxtouding  about  one-half  round  the  body,  ^lis  covering 
is  loose  throughout,  excepting  along  tho  spine  of  the  back 
and  top  of  the  head,  being  attached  to  the  back  imme- 
diately above  the  spine  by  a louse  cuticular  production, 
and  by  the  two  remarkable  bony  prw*es»es  on  the  top  of 
the  (tf /ron/tr.  by  means  of  two  large  plates,  wbi<  Ii  ore 
nearly  incorporated  with  the  bone  lieneath ; but  for  this 
attachment  the  covering  would  be  very  easily  dciaclK-il. 
The  number  of  rows  of  plates  on  the  back,  counting  from 
tlie  vertex,  where  they  commence,  is  twenty-four;  at  the 
twenty-fourth  the  shell  curves  suddenly  downwards,  so  ns 
to  form  a ri^t  angle  with  Ihe  body : this  truncatoJ  surface 
is  composed  uf  plates,  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  back; 
they  are  dispoamt  in  semicircular  rows,  five  in  number 
tlui  lower  margin,  somewhat  elliptical,  presetila  a notch  in 
its  centre,  in  which  is  atlacheil  the  freo  portion  of  lad, 
which  makes  an  abrupt  curvature,  and  runs  beneath  tlio 
belly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  tho  extromity  of  the 
tail  being  depressed,  so  os  to  funn  a paddle;  (he  rest  of 
tlie  tail  oumprcssocL  Tlie  superior  semicircular  mai^ii  of 
the  truncat^  surfhee,  together  with  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  shell,  are  beautifully  foinged  with  silky  hair. 

Ueaa. — Posterior  half,  broad,  anterior  half,  before  the 
eyes,  tapering ; the  occiput  is  covered  by  the  five  first  rows 
of  tho  book  plates  with  which  they  ore  continuous;  tho  oc- 
ciput n'ot  distinguishable  externally.  The  anterior  half  of 
the  top  ofthe  head  is  covered,  first,  by  a row  of  largo  plates, 
five  in  number,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  bone  bo- 
ueath,  particularly  the  two  outer ; secondly,  by  a smaller  row, 
six  m number,  anterior  to  wliiob,  that  is  to  say,  the  top  of 
thesnou*.  isoover^with  smailer  (dates  irregularly  disposed. 
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Mr.  Yarrell  oUsoires  that  wbon  separating  the  skin  fVom 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  the  fibres  (describeaby  Dr.  Harlan) 
by  which  the  outer  coat  was  attached  in  the  lino  of  the  vcr* 
tebriD  were  found  to  bo  adherent  to  the  muscles  immediately 
investing  the  spinous  processes,  and  each  of  them,  Mr. 
Yarrell  supposes,  probably  affords  a nidus  for  vessels  nou- 
rishing the  external  covering ; but  these  attachments  did 
not  extend  boluw  the  dorsal  vortebno.  Procoedinff  friim 
thence  forwards,  the  groat  size  of  the  muscles  of  the  sca- 
pula) and  neck  was  apparent,  filling  up  the  whole  space, 
the  back  and  up)>er  portion  of  the  head  formin|Z  one  con- 
tinued lino.  The  thick  plate  of  scales  covering  the  frontal 
portion  of  the  head  was  without  difficulty  senamted  from 
the  surfa»)a  of  the  singular  bony  processes  of  tne  os  frontis; 
tho  projecting  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  was  re- 
moved with  the  skin,  and  tho  tendons  of  several  muscles 
giving  motion  to  the  snout  were  cut  through. 

The  hinder  portion  of  the  body  still  rcmaine<l  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin,  and  this  was  found  to  be  a matter  of 
some  diflUculty.  The  iiosterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
sacrum  on  each  side  were  firmly  united  by  distinct  attach- 
ments, differing  in  form,  to  certain  scales  of  the  truncated 
extremity  of  the  outer  covering. 

Tlic  necessity  of  preserving  this  outer  covering  entire 
rendered  a division  of  these  portions  of  bone  necessary,  and 
from  the  particular  form  of  the  part,  this  was  attended 
with  some  nazard,  but  was  ultimately  accomplished  without 
injun’,  the  bonos  being  cut  through  as  near  to,  and  as 
pamllcl  with,  tl>e  inner  surface  of  the  plates,  as  their  con- 
fined situation  would  admit.  The  covering  of  the  tail  was 
■eimratcd  fVora  the  vertebra)  os  far  as  the  flattened  ex- 
tremity, where  the  greater  elongation  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  last  /inir  vertcbric,  and  the  tenuity  of  this 
flattened  portion,  made  further  separation  difficult.  Tho 
tail  wus  then  divided  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh' ver- 
tebriD.  ami  both  parts  of  the  animal  entirely  separated. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  removed  skin  were  two  long, 
hrond.  end  thin  musclus,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
liack : each  muscle  was  divide^  os  it  approached  the 
shoulder,  into  two  portions ; the  outer  one  was  attached  to 
tho  8U)iorior  and  greater  spine  of  the  scapular  bone,  the 
inner  and  longer  slip  proceeded  forwards,  and  was  inserted 
into  the  traiisvc.se  occipital  ridge.  The  posterior  oxtremity 
of  each  muscle  was  attached  to  the  superior  edge  of  the 
8|  ihc  of  the  ilium. 

i'lrtfrnal  Kar. — This,  according  to  Dr.  Harlan,  consists 
of  n circular,  somewhat  patulous  opening,  directly  posterior 
to  the  eve,  surrounded  with  an  elevated  margin,  and  com- 
municating with  a bony  canal. 

— Minute,  totally  block ; and.  like  the  ear,  nearly 
hirhh-n  by  long  silky  hair. 

— Gape  small. 

NoMf. — Furnished  with  an  enlarged  cartilage,  as  in  tho 
hog ; the  anterior  nares  opening  downwards  at  the  inferior 
border. 

The  whole  surface  of  tho  body  is,  it  appears  from  the 
same  author,  and  the  corroctness  of  his  description  is  proved 
bv  an  lns]>ection  of  tho  stuffcrl  sjiccimon,  covered  with  fine 
silk-like  nair.  long^  and  finer  than  that  of  the  mole,  but 
not  so  thick  set.  The  anterior  of  the  chest  is  large,  full,  and 
strong;  tho  anterior  extremities  short,  clumsy,  and  ptiwer- 
ful ; ^o  hair  is  continued  for  some  distance  on  the  palm — 
the  phalanges  of  the  hand  united;  five  powerful  nails  rising 

raaually  one  above  tho  other;  the  external  shortest  and 

roadcst  ^ the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  form  a sharp  cutting 
instrument,  rather  scooped,  very  convenient  for  progressiuti 
under  ground,  and  such  as  must  very  much  impede  motion 
on  the  surface.  Hind  legs  weak  and  short ; feet  long  and 
narrow;  the  solo  resembles  considerably  the  human  foot, 
having  a well  defined  heel,  which  rmts  flat  upon  the 
ground,  and  being  arched  in  tbe  middle,  toes  separate,  nails 
strong. 

In  tbe  specimen  dissected  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  alslomen 
and  thorax  had  been  opened  throughout  their  whole  length, 
and  tbe  viscera  from  both  cavities  had  been  entirely  re- 
moved. Adhering  to  the  skin  lining  the  truncated  portion 
of  the  animal,  w'erc  two  sacs  which  had  been  lodged  in 
cavities  on  each  outer  side  of  the  sacjiim,  immediately  under 
he  superior  profection.  made  evident  by  the  corresponding 
ieprosaion  in  the  investing  muscle  of  that  port.  These 
globular  bags  were  lined  with  a secreting  surface,  but  hav- 
ing suffered  some  mutilation  in  removal,  the  mode  by  which 
Me  secretion  passed,  or  its  particular  use,  could  not  be  ascer- 


tained. Mr.  Y nrrell  thinks  that  they  are  prol«bly  anologou 
to  the  well-known  anal  glands  of  various  other  quadrupeds. 

Sexual  Organ*. — The  sex,  in  the  specimen  dissected  by 
Mr.  Yarrell,  was  evident  from  the  penis  remaining  attached 
to  one  edge  of  the  divided  abdommal  muscles;  and.  lying 
ouite  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  was  found  one  of 
the  testes,  but  whether  its  original  situation  liad  been  in- 
ternal or  oxtemal  to  the  partetes,  could  not  bo  asccrlaineil. 
The  penis  itself  was  larae  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
aniro^  and  one  inch  ana  ono-eightb  in  length.  The  con- 
fined situation  of  the  female  sexual  organ,  in  Mr.  Yarrell' 
opinion,  probably  renders  such  a provision  necessary,  the 
truncated  portion  of  the  coat  of  mail  covering  tho  whole  of 
the  posterior  extremity. 

Wo  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  particulars  to  the 
apers  of  Dr.  Harlan  and  Mr.  Yarrell,  both  of  which  arc  to 
0 found  in  tho  * Zoological  Journal  ' (vols.  ii.  and  iii.) 

Habitt.  According  to  Mr.  Cloaeberry  the  habits  of  c/r/u- 
myphorut  resemble  those  of  the  mole^  as  it  lives  for  tho 
roost  port  under  ground.  He  adds  that  the  animal  is  rt'- 
putod  to  cany  its  young  beneath  the  scalv  cluak  with  which 
It  is  covered,  and  that  the  tail  possessed  little  or  no  motion. 
Tho  canying  the  young  in  the  manner  describe<l  nny  be 
considervd  uponyphal  till  further  cvkloncu  is  obtained* 


liiinr  I'll  . ' 


[Trunnlnl  rxln-mily  aaJ  Uil.) 

CHLAMYS.  [Chrysourlidx.] 

CIlLEN'ACEAi,  a natural  order  of  ]>oly|)etaloDS exogens, 
by  some  accounted  an  ally  of  Mol^’acom,  but  more  correeth 
referred  to  the  vicinity  of  Cistacca?.  from  wliicli,  ami  ail 
those  associated  with  them  in  the  Gynobasic  group,  tiiuv 
differ  in  having  an  involucrum  to  each  calyx,  or  to  each 
]>air  of  calioes:  they  are  handsome  trees  or  wruba,  liut  of 
no  known  uso;  their  leaves  are  alternate  aud  undivided, 
their  stipules  deciduous,  and  their  flowers  in  panicles  or 
roccincM,  olwaj's  showy,  and  often  red.  llie  whole  of  them 
are  wild  in  Madagascar. 

* The  o«W<»bficaI  uo  token  frum  Mr.  YamtTe  Menou. 
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tSAnolma  multiAora.] 

a,  flown  • e.  TorticAi  tf c<iog  of  flovrr  i d,  iKo  fiily* , f,  to<* 

tovylucnint  { y. K(m  of  tl»c  So«<-r,  •lumint  liin  spintl  tulxi  l^irmeil  lif  (Im* 
uaioo  of  litt  flUaM-uU;  o,  A.  bock  and  front  %>rwa  pfantlu'n  ( f,  k,  lian«- 

retwe  RMtionofovarp:  I,  fruit;  ■.traoMrr-H*  MvlUta  offriiiti'n.Tntkal 
lioa  offWiit;  m,  pericarp.  *p<itt.uxaad  ilirchatKluf  111  lead;  p,  lead;  q,  rartiral 
•cciiuo  «^ired;  r,  tranirrrae  do.;  f.ctnbr)**. 


CTILOEIA.  [DoRsnnRAXCHiATA.] 

CHLORAL,  a liquitl  pivmred  by  Liebig;  \rith  rhlorinc 
onil  alcohol,  from  the  Arst  s)  llnblcs  of  which  words  its  name 
U derirctl.  To  form  it,  a current  of  drj’  chlorinu  gas  is 
passed  into  anhvdrous  alcohol,  at  Arst  kept  cool,  but  oAcr* 
wards  suflicicntly  heated  to  expel  the  hydrochloric  acid 
formed.  During  the  action  of  these  substances  one  |>orlion 
of  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  to 
form  hydrochloric  arid,  and  another  portion  with  its  oxygen 
and  carbon  to  constitute  chloral.  When  the  operation  nas 
been  long  continued,  a liquid  of  the  consistence  of  a svnip 
is  procure,  which  aAerwards  becomes  solid ; it  is  a hyilrate 
of  chloral  containing  some  undccomposed  alcohol  and  a 
portion  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  then  to  bo  shaken  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the 
water,  and  tire  chloral  rises  in  a fluid  state  to  the  surface; 
this  is  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  and  by  distillation  the  chloral 
is  obtainorl  fVeo  from  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloral  is  a colourloKS  transparent  oilydooking  fluid  ; its 
smell  is  pungent,  and  its  taste  hut  slight ; its  s^tociAc  gra- 
vity is  1‘502;  at  about  200°  Fahrenheit  it  boils,  and  tbc 
vaTOur  condenses  unchanged.  'Water  when  wannetl  dis- 
solves chloral,  but  when  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  it, 
they  combine,  w hen  agitated,  inloasulul  crystalline  li  vdrutu. 
It  combines  with  bromine,  iodine,  and  siilpbur ; wben  its 
vapour  is  pas-sed  over  lime  boated  to'2l2^  it  is  decomposed, 
oxide  of  carbon  is  evolved,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  mixed 
with  a little  rharcoal,  remains;  by  solution  of  potash  or 
soda  it  ts  also  decomposed,  and  a chloride  of  carbon  is 
formctl. 


Oiloral  consists  of 

Six  equivalents  of  chlorine  3A  X 6 = 21C 
Four  „ oxygen  8 X t » 32 

Nine  „ caFjon  6 X 2 s 34 
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CIILORANTHA’CB^,  a natural  order  of  achlamydcons 
exogens,  allied  to  the  Pepperi,  and,  like  them,  having  an 
aromatic  fragrant  odour ; they  ore  known  from  tho  orders 
associated  witii  them  by  their  jointed  stems  and  opposite 
leaves,  with  intermeiliato  stipules.  Their  flowers  grow  in 
nake<l  spikes,  and  consist  of  an  ovary  next  the  axis  of  in- 
floreHi^mcc,and  a fleshy  anther  on  the  outside.  Chloranthus 
ufliciimlis  is  reckoned  a stimulant  of  the  highest  order. 

(See  Blumc,  Flora  Jat<r,  and  Lindley’s  Natural  System, 
p.  183.) 


ICliloranllMf  oflBcia«lif.] 


1,  tplkti.  IW  upppT  aud  lower  flowert.wUboitl  tUneDt:  8,  fluwrr  aithoul  iu 
braet;3,aB  interior  view  of  the  anther ; 4,  a mafnifteil  fruit ; 5.  tlickrtnrl  of 
iHc  frait;  fl;  a acelioa  of  the  fruit,  alutwln{  the  embryo;  7,  the  stone  of  the 
froit.  with  a portton  of  the  •Itrll  remored  { 8.  a perpendlrnlar  accUun  of  ibu 
orary.  abo«  ini;  tlia  poeitioB  of  the  omle. 

CHLORIC  ACTD.  [Chlorimk.] 

CHLORIDES  OF  CARBON.  [CHLORixa.] 
CHLORINE,  an  elementary  gaseous  body  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1774,  while  cxaminini^  an  ore  of  manranese. 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  dephloi^ttcated  marine  arid.  By 
the  French  chemUts,  in  accoroance  with  the  viows  of  Bcr. 
thullet,  it  was  called  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  which  was 
shortened  uy  the  English  chemists  to  oxymuriatic  acid: 
these  Utter  terms  meant  that  it  was  a compound  of  muriatic 
and,  a supposed  elementary  or  at  any  rate  an  uiidccom- 
posed  liody,  and  oxygen.  Gay-Lussac  and  Tlicnard  in  I sou 
published  some  experiments  from  which  they  inferred  that 
oxymuriatic  acid  might  be  a simple  substance,  but  they  not- 
wiihstamlin^  adhered  for  a cunsidorablo  period  to  tho 
opinion  of  its  being  a compound.  About  the  same  time 
SV  H.  Davy  commenced  his  oxaminalion  of  tho  same  hotly, 
and  from  his  numerous  researches  ho  concluded  that  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  undocomposed  botly;  and  on 
account  of  its  green  colour,  he  gave  this  gns  the  name  of 
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olilorine.  This  opinion  wriB  at  first  strongly  comlKVtod  by 
Dr.  Murray  and  Berzelius,  but  tbo  latter  is  nuw  n eoiivcrt 
to  whnt  has  been  termed  the  new  theory  of  chlorine.  Chlo- 
rme  was  first  obttiimd  by  Scln-ele.  by  ircaling  the  biuoxidc 
of  manganese  with  muriatic  acid.  During  the  mutual  o|)c* 
ration  of  these  compound  bodies,  the  oxygen  of  the  binuxide 
nombinos  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  water  is 
formed ; the  metal  of  the  oxide  remains  combined  with  a 
portion  of  the  chlorine,  while  the  excess  which  the  metal 
does  not  unite  with  is  given  out  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  pos- 
scs'>oa  the  following  properties:  it  is  of  a greenish  colour, 
and  hence  the  name  chlorine,  from  (ehlorus),  green ; i 

it  has  a \cry  powerful  and  <liaagr©eablo  odour,  is  vor)'  suf-  j 
fiicating.  even  when  considi'rubly  diluted  with  air,  and  its  I 
taste  is  astringent.  According  to  Davy,  loti  cubic  inches  I 
weigh  between  76  and  77  grains  at  the  average  tempera- 
ture atid  pressure,  and  with  this  determination  the  expe- 
riments of  Guy-Lus.sac  and  Th^nard  nearly  agroo;  its 
sjHH'ific  gravity  Is  oonsec^uentlv  about  2‘7.  Mr.  Fumdny 
found  that  wdien  tliis  gas  u subjected  to  a pressure  of  about 
four  atmospheres,  and  kept  cool,  it  is  comlensed  into  a 
yellow  limpid  tluid,  which  is  extremely  volatile,  and  which, 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  rapidly  rtassumes  the 
gu-seous  form ; Us  specific  gravity  is  about  1*33;  its  refrac- 
tive power  is  less  tlian  that  of  W'atcr;  and  it  is  a non-cun- 
duotor  of  electricity. 

Chlorine  gas  is  al*s«rbed  and  dissolved  by  water,  and 
when  this  fluid  has  K^en  recently  luiiled,  it  will  take  up 
twice  its  bulk  of  the  gas  at  common  temperatures  and 
pre^'turc : the  aqueous  solution  ha.s  the  colour,  smell  and 
taste  of  the  gas  itself.  The  equivalent  of  chlorine  is  36, 
ami  when  moist  chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to  n tcinpiTutua> 
of  3-y  Kahr.,  yellow  crjslals  ore  formed,  which  are  hydrate 
of  chlorine,  consisting,  according  to  Mr.  Funitlav,  oV  very 
nearly  1 e<{uivii]ent  of  chlorine  =36+10  e(|uivalents  of 
water  a 90.  Neither  light,  heal,  nor  electrieily,  produces 
any  change  in  the  pnqivrliHS  of  chlorine  gas,  provided  it  be 
dry;  but  if  it  l>c  moist,  then  light  onuses  it  to  decumpose 
the  water,  the  bydrogeii  of  which  combiues  with  it  to  form 
muriatic  acid,  while  the  oxygon  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous 
f »rra  : and  it  wiw  this  experiment  which  chiefly  induced  Ber- 
ihoUet  to  adopt  tho  opiniuu  of  its  nature  which  has  already 
been  explained.  In  the  decumpoHition  of  the  compmnds 
which  ixmlain  it,  it  is  evolved  like  oxvgen  at  the  positive 
pole,  or  anode ; except  when  wpnrateif  from  oxygen,  and 
then  it  goes  to  tho  negative  orcaihotic. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  properties  of 
chlorino  is  the  }>uwcr  which  it  pos-te^ses  of  destruying  the 
colour  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  general,  and  hcnt'c 
its  extensive  annliention  to  tho  purpose  of  bleaching. 
IBlkachixo.]  When  acids  alter  vegetable  colours,  they 
may  in  many  cases  l>o  rcstore<l  by  the  application  of  an 
alkmi;  but  so  complete  is  the  destructive  |>owerof  rhlo- 
rine,  tlmt  nothing  whatever  can  reproiluco  the  colour  which 
it  baa  removed.  Tliis  power  appears  however  to  dei*eml 
upon  tho  intermediate  notion  and  deronipi)siti«»n  of  water, 
for  dry  chlorino  ga-s  proilmv*  no  bleaching  elViN't.  It  f )1- 
lows  therefurt*.  that  its  dix^tlouring  p)wer  is  not  diri'ct, 
hut  inlormediato,  dependent  ii]N>n  it.s  dcC(»mposiiig  water, 
and  combining  with  its  hydrogen  In  form  inuriulir  arid, 
while  the  uaacent  oxygon  of  tho  walor  produces  tho  blc.ich- 
ing  olTect. 

Chlorine  gas,  like  oxygen,  U a iiowerful  sup|K>rlcr  of 
combustioti.  If  certain  metals,  and  espceiidly  ontimony,  in 
the  state  of  powder,  bo  Uiruwn  into  chlorine  gas,  they  hum 
sjamtaneously ; phosphorus  olso  exhibits  similar  phenu- 
luena. 

Chlorine  is  also  a powerful  disinfeclant ; for  this  pur- 
jKj&e  it  was  first  employed  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and 
within  a few  years  ci>mpounds  of  chlorine,  or  perhaps  of 
chlorous  or  hypoclilorous  acid  (for  the  question  is  undiv 
cided),  and  lime  or  soda,  have  been  extensively  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Chlorino  is  in  general  easily  delt'ctwl  by  its  odour  and 
colour,  whether  in  its  gascuu.s  state  nr  in  solution  in  water. 
It  occasions  a white  precipitate  in  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  speedily  darkens  by  exposure  to  light.  Tliis 
compound  is  called  chloride  of  silver,  and  was  fonnerly 
known  by  the  names  of  horn  silver  or  muriate  of  silver. 
In  this  case  however  a |ior(ion  only  of  the  chlorine  is 
thrown  down ; part  of  it  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  tho 
oxide  of  silver  fiirnw  chloric  acii  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently make  mention.  It  will  be  obserred  from  the  u^vc 


statomont  that  thoso  compounds  which  contain  chlorine  are 
culled  chlorides;  but  this  is  Uic  case  only  when  such  com- 
luunds  do  not  possess  acid  properties. 

Clilorine  combines  with  almost  ever}’  other  elementary 
body,  funuing  compounds  of  great  importance;  we  shall 
first  state  the  nature  of  those  to  which  it  gives  rise  by 
uniting  with  oxygen. 

Oxi/g^n  andchiorine  combine  in  several  proporiiuns,  but 
the  combination  is  never  immediate;  and  diflcrent  views  of 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  compounds  uro  entertained 
by  dilTercnt  chomists.  11ms  Berxelms  mentions  one  oxide 
and  three  acids,  \ix., 

Pruloildr  of  cliloriue  eauuoMd  of  S to1«.  of  cblorlM  x 1 vgl.  of  osycfs. 
('hWiaMacd  S ,.  +4  ..  .. 

Clilorie  arid  ,,  9,,  ,,  4'S,,  ,, 

Os)cbloric acid  ,,  9 ,,  ,,  ,,  >. 

Berzelius  liowcver  admits  that  there  prob&bly  exists  a 
|)cruxide  of  chlorine  comix>hcd  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorino 
and  oxygen,  though  it  has  never  been  obtained.  Count 
Stadion,  who  discovered  oxychloric  acid,  supposes  it  con- 
tains seven  volumes  of  oxygen  instead  of  six,  as  above. 

Dr.  Thomson  gives 

Pn>iuki<lr  of  ctdnrina  conpoKd  of  9 \o)i.  ofchloiioo  ^ 1 toI.  ofovygrB. 
(iuadr«>sid«  wfchlotiuo  ,,  9 ,,  4 .. 

(!|i|i,ric  acid  9,,  ,,  +5,,  ,, 

iVrclkloric  (uxychlorie)  odd  9 , , , • + 7 . , , , 

Dr.  Turner  agrees  with  the  last  statements,  which  in- 
deed tliffor  from  those  of  Berzelius  only  with  respect  to 
oxychloric  acid.  Dr.  Turner  however  calls  the  chlorous 
acid  of  Berzelius,  which  U the  <|uadroxide  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
peroxide  of  chlorine.  According  however  to  Souheiran, 
the  supposiMl  protoxide  of  chlorine  is  a mere  mixture  of  the 
peroxide  and  chlorine.  Tlie  late  cxperiuienls  of  Balard 
>H‘ein  to  prove  the  exi>tenee  of  what  he  calls  hypochlorous 
acid,  formed  of  two  volumes  of  chlorine  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  wliich  is  the  rmiiposiiioti  assigned,  as  just  notice<l, 
to  the  protoxide.  Balard  remarks,  that  ifboth  analyses  be 
correct  it  would  Ik;  an  ndihliunnl  case  of  isomerism;  but 
he  S4u:nis  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  S«iubctran 
with  rcftpcct  to  the  so-called  protoxide  of  chlorine.  Leaving 
however  these  uiucrtuintics  for  the  prestmt,  we  shall  de- 
scribe the  voriuus  c,mi|K)uniU  nlwve-mentioned.  As  no 
doubt  exists  with  re>|ieci  to  its  composition,  and  also  lor 
other  ixxisons,  wc  begin  with 

Chloric  A('id.—\\  has  been  alivadv  mentioned  that 
oxygon  and  chlorine  do  not  c aubinc  by  direct  action ; w hen 
however  chlorine  meets  with  iin-renl  oxygon  they  unite. 
If  chlorine  gas  ho  paBsed  into  water  eontaining  oxide  of 
silver  dtfTiised  llirougli  it,  a puiniuu  of  the  clilorine  cum- 
bines  with  tho  silver  ami  form^  n chloride,  which  is  preci- 
pitated; and  the  oxygen  expelled  from  it  uuitiitg  with 
another  portion  of  chlorine,  cuiistiluteii  chloric  acid,  which 
remains  in  solution.  Anv  excess  of  chlorine  is  to  be  expelled 
bv  heal.  Or  ehlonc  acid  may  l>e  made  by  ‘adding  dilute  sul- 
niuric  acid  to  chlorate  of  barytes,  in  which  case'  sulphate  of 
Miiyits  is  prec  ipitated,  and  chloric  acid  remains  in  solution. 
It  is  n eo]oiirk'''>  inodorous  acid,  which  has  a sour  taste,  and 
re-hli’iis  vegeiable  blue  odours.  The  solution  may  W?  c«m- 
rentraied  by  n gentle  heat  till  it  acquires  an  almost  oily 
const. |^•l;|(•e;  it  has  then  a yellowish  tint,  a pt*culiar  udiiur, 
and  it  nets  (lie  to  dry  vegetable  matters.  It  combines  with 
to  fonii  salts  termed  chlnrntf$,  which  were  fortnerlv 
known  by  the  nomo  of  oxygenized  muriato.s,  or  hyper 
«ir  oxvmurintcs.  Bodies  which  have  a strung  aJIlnity  for 
oxvgen  decompose  chloric  acid,  by  separating  that  ele- 
ment; thus  sulphurous  acid  is  converted  into  sulplmrie 
acid  by  ilecomposing  it,  and  taking  its  oxv'gen.  Chloric 
aeul  is  composed  of 

I equivalent  of  chlorine  s 36 
5 equivalents  of  oxygen  = 40 

76 

Tlio  chlorates,  except  that  of  p<Jta.sh,  are  not  important 
salts:  this  however  is  used  for  many  purpo.-ves;  thus  when 
it  is  heated  it  evolves  very  pure  oxygen  gas.  and  chloride  nf 
IMktassium  remains ; the  oxvgen  is  yielded  both  by  the  nri«! 
and  thenlkali.  Chlorate  of  potash  [PoTAssirm]  is  prepared 
on  the  lorge  scale  by  ;>a.ssing  chlorine  gas  into  a solution  of 
the  alkali ; part  of  the  chlorine  takes  oxygen  from  part  of 
the  ptita^h  and  forms  with  it  chloric  acid,  which  unites 
witli  the  remainder  of  the  jintash  to  f«)rm  the  chlorate, 
while  the  remainder  of  I lie  chlorine  unites  wiili  the  ]MHns- 
hiuin  to  funu  chloride ; both  salts  dissolve  in  water,  but  tlw 
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chlorate  cr)'staUizes  first,  -and  in  rhombic  plates.  This  kiU 
detonates  when  thuiratud  with  sulphur;  and  when  struck 
with  phosphorus  it  explo^les  and  inllumea,  and  in  both  cases 
it  yiehU  oxytren. 

(Jlilorate  of  potash  is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  fhlorio  acid  ■ 76 
1 tH|uivaleul  of  potash  . . » *18 

Equivalent  . . . 124 

Onjehtoric  or  Perchhrir.  Acid  is  procured  by  the  partial 
decomposition  of  the  chloric  acid  just  de-scribcu-  It  is  oli- 
lained  by  mixing  sixty  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  with 
ultout  four  limes  Its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating 
the  mixluro  below  212®  in  a glass  retort;  a gas.  Which  we 
shall  presently  describe,  is  given  out,  and  tliuro  rcioains  in 
the  retort  a mixture  of  bisulphate  and  oxyrhlorale  of  pot- 
ash: by  washing  with  cold  water  the  bisulphute  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  oxychloratc  remains.  'When  this  salt  is 
mixed  in  a retort  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  one  third  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  about  280®,  the  white  vapour  which  arises  is  oxychloric 
acid,  which  condenses  in  the  receiver. 

This  acid  is  a limpid  colourless  liquid,  has  a stiarp  taste, 
and  reddens  litmus  paper,  without  destroying  its  colour. 
When  concentrated  by  evaporation  its  specific  gravity  is 
I ‘65,  and  it  then  emits  vapour  when  exposed  to  tlie  air ; it 
Kills  at  392®,  and  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere. When  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated,  the 
acid  is  distilled,  and  it  concretes  on  cooling  into  a solid,  which 
crystuUizes  in  prisms.  It  appears  to  bo  the  most  stable  of  all 
the  ojmjiounds  of  chlorino  and  oxyjpjn,  not  suffering  <le- 
n.mposition  either  by  the  action  of  light,  sulphurous,  or 
hydrosulphuric  acid;  it  dissolves  iron  and  zinc,  with  iho 
ov.jlulion  of  hydrogen  gas. 

The  salts  formed  by  this  acid  into  bases  are  termed  oxy- 
cblorates  or  peichlorates:  the  first  is  tho  better  name; 
they  are  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  much  oxygen  gas, 
and  arc  exmverted  into  cliloridos.  The  oxychlorales  are  not 
an  important  cla.ss  of  salts. 

Peroxide  c/"  Chlorine^  tho  chlorous  acid  of  Bcrzeliu.s, 
is  a gaseous  compound  cvolvc<l  during  the  fonnalum  of 
oxychloratc  of  potash  just  described.  This  gas  has  a 
green  colour;  it  has  no  smell  of  chlorine,  but,  on  the  con-  ; 
trarv,  an  aniiuatic  odour;  it  is  readily  dissolved  in  wator,  to  | 
which  it  imparts  its  own  colour;  the  solution  does  not  act  I 
njhjn  mercury,  nor  does  it  combiner  with  alkalis;  it  destroys  ' 
most  vegetable  blue  colours  without  previously  reddening 
them.  When  heated  to  212'  this  izas  explodes  violently, 
emits  a strong  light,  and  the  residual  ga.<M>s  occupy  more 
space  than  the  compound  did  which  they  formed ; 4U 
Milumes  of  the  gas  becoming  CO,  of  which  40  are  oxygen 
and  20  chlorine. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  thus  preparing  oxychlorate 
of  potash  and  peroxide  of  chlorino  arc  these:  tho  sulphuric 
acid  decomposing  a portion  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  evolves 
chloric  acid,  which,  at  the  moment  of  it.s  liberation,  is  se- 
parated into  oxygen  and  peroxide  of  chlorine ; the  oxygon 
combinoB  with  the  chlonc  acid  of  the  undecomposed  chlo- 
rafo.  and  converts  it  info  oxychloric  acid,  an«l  consequently 
oxychlorate  of  potash  is  formed,  while  the  peroxide  of  chlo- 
rine, as  already  noticed,  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  slate.  It 
is  probable,  that  when  three  equivalents  of  chlorate  of 
are  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  there  are  pro* 
diiocd  two  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  chlorine  and  one  e<iui- 
valent  of  oxychloric  arid- 

Protoxide  f(f  Chlorine,  tho  euehlorine  of  Davy,  by  whom 
it  was  discovered  in  I bll  This  gas  is  obtained  by  exposing 
very  caulieusly  to  a moderate  heat  two  parts  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  one  of  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
one  of  water;  the  products  are  water,  chlorino,  and  tho 
protoxide  of  chlorine.  Tho  gases  should  be  received  over 
mercury,  which  absorbs  tho  chlorine  and  loaves  the  pro- 
toxide. 

This  gas  has  a yellowish  groen  colour,  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  chlorine;  its  smell  resembles  that  of  burnt 
sugar;  water  di.<*.solves  eight  or  ten  times  its  volume  of  this 
gas,  and  becomes  nearly  of  an  orange  colour.  It  d<>es  not 
combine  with  alkalis,  but  it  first  reddens  vegetable  blues 
and  afterwards  destroys  them:  this  ga«  is  very  explosive, 
even  lUe  heat  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  produce  this 
effect  According  to  Soubciran,  os  already  noticed,  this 
gas  is  not  a definite  compound,  but  a mixture  of  pcro.xide  of 


chlorine  and  chlorine,  and  it  has  been  also  observed,  that 
Ualard's  experiments  tend  to  show  that  Iho  portions  of 
oxyircn  and  chlorine  assigned  to  this  compound  are  such 
as  form  hypochlorous  acid,  which  wo  shall  now  mention; 
protoxide  of  chlorino  will  therefore  be  probably  removed 
from  the  compounds  of  these  elements. 

lli/pochlorouf  Acid,  to  which  wo  have  jusi  alluded,  is, 
arcoi^ing  to  Balard,  an  acid  existing  in  wbat  is  usually 
called  ahloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  jx>wdcr;  and  this,  as 
tho  first-mentioned  name  indicates,  was  first  supposed  by 
Berzelius  to  be  a chloride  of  lime,  and  afrerwards  a chlorite ; 

: but  tho  more  recent  and  minute  researches  of  Balard  seem 
to  prove  that  it  is  a hypochlorite.  This  acid  is  thus  ob- 
tained: add  finely-powdered  jicroxide  of  mercury,  mixed 
with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water,  to  chlorino 
gas  in  a bottle,  and  shake  it  wcU;  the  oxide  of  mercury 
should  be  slightly  in  excess,  so  as  that  when  the  absorplion 
of  the  chlorine,  which  goes  on  rapidly,  is  over,  the  residue 
should  have  a reddish  rather  than  a wlutc  colour.  The 
w1k>Iu  contents  of  the  bottle  are  to  be  put  in  a filter,  upon 
which  there  remains  oxychloride  of  mercury,  while  tho 
filtered  liquor,  when  distilled  in  vacuo,  yields  weak  hypo- 
chloruus  acid,  which  may  be  concentrated  by  rodistillaiion. 

Hypochlorous  acid  thus  procured  is  a transparent 
slightly  yellow-coloured  fluid;  its  smell  is  penetrating  and 
ve^  d^tinct  from  that  of  chlorine  or  the  peroxide ; il.s 
taste  is  extremely  strong  but  not  acid.  It  attacks  the  epi- 
dermis with  great  activity,  oven  more  so  than  strong  nitric, 
acid,  and  im^rts  a brown  slain  to  tho  skin.  It  U a vary 
unstable  compound,  decomposing  probably  oven  at  com- 
mon  temperatures.  In  hot  weather  it  can  bo  preserxod 
for  a few  (lays  only,  without  immersion  in  ice ; when  weaker 
and  kept  from  tho  light,  it  may  bo  prescived  fur  a longer 
time.  During  dccomposiiion  it  givos  out  small  bubbles  of 
chlorine  gas,  and  some  chloric  acid  is  fonnud,  and  this 
dtK*omiH«‘ition  is  accelerated  by  agitation  with  angular 
bodies : il  U decoiniiosed  by  the  action  of  light  as  well  us  by 
that  of  heat. 

^Vhon  to  a concentrated  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid 
an  equal  bulk  of  solid  dry  nitrate  of  lime  is  added,  a brisk 
offePiescence  is  produced,  which  is  owing  to  tho  separation 
of  pure  hypochlonnis  acid  ga-s  which  has  tho  following 
properties:  its  colour  is  ve^’  littlo  deeper  than  that  of 
chlorine;  its  smell  is  pcnolrating  like  that  of  the  solution; 
it  is  completely  abtMjrbed  by  mercury,  which  is  transformed 
into  a red  oxychloride.  It  is  best  prepared  by  poKsing  up 
a little  of  tho  gas  at  a lime  into  a jar  filled  witli  atul  in- 
verted in  mercury;  tho  nitrate  of  lime  which  is  di.s.solve-1 
prevents  Iho  action  of  the  liberated  gas  upon  the  inctnl ; 
water  dissolves  nearly  ItiU  times  its  volume  of  this  gas;  it 
is  decomposed  by  heat  with  explosion.  The  fixed  alkalis 
and  the  alkaline  earths  combine  with  hypochlorous  acid. 

Tho  hj'pochlorito  of  lime,  usually  called  chloride  of  lime, 
or  bleaching  powder,  is  a compound  of  great  importance, 
both  in  tho  arts  [Bleachino]  and  ns  a disinfectant.  It  is 
prepared  bv  exposing  hydrate  of  lime  to  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine gas,  w^en  a lar^  quantity  of  it  is  absorbed,  and  the 
result  seems  to  be  the  formation  of  chloride  of  calcium  and 
hypochlorite  of  lime;  the  exact  coniposition  of  bleaching 
powder  is  however  a subject  still  under  discussion.  An- 
other compound,  tho  nature  of  which  is  still  more  pro- 
blematical, is  that  fonnod  by  passing  chhirino  gas  into  a 
solution  of  cathonate  of  soda;  tho  gas  i^lent  ifully  absorbed 
without  evoUing  any  carbonic  acid.  T^ls  com|K>und,  like 
tho  hypochlorite  of  time,  is  used  as  a disinfoclunt,  under 
the  name  of  Uabarraque’s  soda  liquor. 

Azote  and  chlorine  combine  to  form  the 

Chloride  of  azote,  or  more  correctly  the  quadrichlorido 
of  azote.  This  compound  was  discovered  by  Dulong  in 
l3ll.  Those  gases  do  not  combine  by  direct  action,  but 
when  chlorine  gas  meets  azotic  gas  in  the  nascent  slate 
they  unite.  It  mav  l>e  preparcil  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  twelve  to  sixteen  times  iu  weight  of 
water,  and  then  inverting  a bottle  of  chlorine  gas  m the 
solution.  The  chlorino  w gradually  absorbed,  and  there 
are  gradually  formed  small  ^ps  of  an  oil-liko  fluid  which 
sink'in  the  solution : those  are  the  chloride  of  azote,  de- 
rived from  the  combination  of  the  chlorine  with  tho  azoto 
of  (he  ammonia. 

Th‘!  properties  of  ihis  substance  are  that  it  is  extremely 
explosive,  sometimes  detonating  spontaneously,  but  always 
on  ibe  contact  of  fatty  matter,  phosphorus,  and  various 
other  bodies.  Its  specific  gravity  is  X*653.  It  is  not  soli- 
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difledby  the  md«t  intense  artificial  cold.  At  ICO’’  it  may 
DO  distilled,  but  at  200^  to  212^  it  explodes.  The  products 
of  the  explosion  are  four  volumes  of  clilorine  and  one 
volume  of  azote,  and  as  these  represent  equivalents,  it  is  a 
quadncbloride  of  azote  composed  of 

4 equivalents  of  chlorine  36  x 4 = 144 
1 equivalent  of  azote  . ...»  14 

Equivalent  168 

Chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form  the 

Hydrochloric  And,  commonly  called  the  muriatic  acid: 
when  equal  volumes  of  these  gases  are  mixed  and 
kept  in  the  dark,  they  do  not  unite,  but  if  exposed  to  day- 
liglit  they  combine  slowly,  and  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
siin.  the  electric  spark,  or  a taper,  they  unite  with  explo- 
sion, and  there  is  formed  a quantity  of  muriatic  acid  equal 
in  volume  to  that  of  the  two  gases  employed.  As  50  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen  weigh  1*075  grain,  and  50  of  chlorine 
38  07  grain’s,  their  combined  weight  gives  that  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  the  gas,  « 39M45  grains,  or  its  spedfic  gravity  is 
I ‘228.  This  gas  is  colourless,  has  a very  pungcAt  odour, 
and  an  arid  and  acrid  taste.  It  excites  coughing,  unless 
largely  diluted  with  air;  extintmishes  burning  bodies 
w hen  they  arc  immersed  in  it ; ana  reddens  vcrotable  blue 
cohmrs  strongly.  By  heat  it  is  merely  oxpanflod,  but  by 
electricity  it  is  decomposed.  The  affinity  of  this  gas  for 
water  is  so  great,  that  when  it  escapes  into  the  air,  it  forms 
a white  vapour  by  combining  with  atmospheric  moisture ; 
water  absorbs  400  times  its  bulk  of  this  g^  and  the  result 
is  liquid  muriatic  acid,  usually  called  muriatic  acid. 

As  this  arid  is  largely  employed,  it  is  prepared  in  a more 
economical  manner  than  the  ilireci  formation  of  the 
by  decomposing  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  I'or 
this  purpose,  24  parts  of  common  salt,  termed  chemically 
ehlundc  of  sodium,  are  mixed  in  a retort  with  20  parts  of 
sulpiiuric  acid,  and  12  of  water,  and  into  the  receiver 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  is  pul;  by  distillation  to 
dryness,  a colourless  acid  Is  obtained,  which  has  a specific 
gravity  of  about  1*16. 

During  the  mutual  action  of  the  salt,  acid,  and  water,  a 
portion  of  the  water  is  decomposed,  which  yields  hydrogen 
to  tlKJ  chlorine,  and  these  form  muriatic,  acid,  while  its 
oxygen  unites  with  the  sodium,  to  form  soda,  which  with  : 
the  sulphuric  acid  constitutes  sulphate  of  soda,  which  ^ 
remains  in  the  retort.  Tliw  solution  of  muriatic  acid  has 
the  smell  and  add  pro|HTlie-Hofthe  gas  itself;  it  emits  white 
fumes,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  dissolves  many 
meiols,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  and  tin,  and  forms  with  them 
chlorides,  the  acid  being  decomposed  and  yielding  hydrogen 
ga.s  during  their  solution.  These  compounds  will  be 
treated  of  as  chlorides,  under  the  respective  metals.  Mu- 
riatic acid  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts  connected  with, 
or  dependent  upon,  chemiem  operations,  as  in  dyeing  and 
calico  printing,  and  in  making  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal 
ammoniac  [Ammonia];  it  unites  also  with  the  vegetable 
alkalis,  as  morphia,  quina,  &c.,  to  form  muriates;  but 
with  metallic  oxides,  and  with  the  earths,  which  indeed 
are  so,  strictly  speaking,  it  forms  chlorides,  and  not 
muriates,  on  account  of  the  decomposition  which  it  suffers, 
as  just  explained.  'VN^ben  mixed  with  the  nitric  acid  also, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  a solution  of  chlorine  is  obtained, 
which  is  used  under  the  name  of  aqua  regia,  or  nitro-mu- 
riulic  acid,  fur  dissolving  gold  and  platinum- 

Chlorine  unites  with  several  of  the  non-mctallic  bodies; 
[Brominr,  lom.Na,  Phosphori's,  Sulknivm.  and  Si'i.- 
i*m*R].  Having  already  given  an  account  of  boron  and 
rarlHiii,  wo  shall  briefly  state  the  nature  of  the  chlorides 
of  these  elemetUary  bodies. 

Chlorine  and  boron  form 

Chhiridc  or  perhaps  tcrchloride  of  boron.  It  was  found 
hv  Davy  that  boron,  when  recently  prepared,  burns  in 
rijhuine  gM ; Berzelius  remarked  that  if  the  boron  be 
previously  rendered  compact,  combustion  docs  not  occur 
until  these  clenieids  are  heated-  The  resulting  com* 
pound  is  a colourless  gas,  which,  when  freed  from  excess 
of  chlorine  by  means  of  mercury,  ha.s  the  following  pro- 
perties; it  is  colourless;  its  s|)ccific  gravity  is  3*942;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  by  decomposing  a jwrtion  of  which 
muriatic  and  lioracic  acids  are  obtained:  the  same  effect 
IS  produced,  accompanied  with  a white  vapour,  when  the 
gas  esca|H>s  into  the  atmosphere.  It  combines  with  am- 
monia to  form  a comjwund,  the  nature  of  which  bus  not 
Dccn  oxaminod.  Dr.  Thomson  calls  it  borochloric  acid. 


It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a terdiloride,  but  the  subject 
requires  further  investigation. 

Chiorin*  and  carbon  form  four  diflereot  cbloridee  ; 

viz.  the  dichloridc,  protochloride,  perchloride,  and  — 

4 

chloride.  No  combination  can  bo  effected  between  these 
elements  by  direct  action;  carbon,  even  heated  to  whiteness 
in  the  gas,  dues  not  form  any  compound  with  it.  The  dis- 
cover}' of  these  compounds  is  due  to  Mr.  Faraday.  {Phil. 
Truru.  1821.) 

The  dichloride  of  carbon  was  an  accidental  product  wnich 
has  been  only  once  obtained,  and  was  formed  during  the 
preparation  of^itric  acid  from  crude  nitre  and  sulphate  of 
iron.  It  occurred  in  small  soft  colourless  fibres;  it  fused 
when  heated,  and  at250'’Bublimed  and  condensed  unchanged. 
It  is  msolublo  in  water,  acid,  and  alkalis,  but  may  be  ilis- 
solved  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  alcohol,  recrystallizing 
as  the  solutions  cool ; it  burns  with  a rod  flame,  yielding 
much  smoko  and  muriatic  acid  vapour.  It  is  composed  or 

1 wjuivaloni  of  chlorine  . . 36 

2 equivalents  of  carbon  . 12 

Equivalent  ...  48 

The  jycrchloride  of  carbon,  winch  it  will  be  most  conve- 
nient, although  not  in  strict  order,  to  consider  next,  is 
composed  of 

3 cquiv.  of  chlorine  108,  or  IJequiv.  54 

2 ,.  carbon  12  „ 1 „ 6 

Equivalent  . 120  Equivalent  60 

As  asesquichloride. 

When  olefiant  eras,  a compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
[Carbon],  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  they  combine  to  form  an 
oil-like  liquid  which  is  composed  of  chlorine,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen;  bycxiiosurcto  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  muria- 
tic acid  and  chloride  of  carbon  arc  formed  during  its  de- 
composition. 

This  chloride  is  solid;  its  smell  is  rather  aromatic;  it  is 
a non-conductur  of  elcctrieity;  its  specific  gravity  is  2.  It 
melts  at  320°,  and  at  a higher  teni]K.'raturemay  be  distilled 
without  suffering  any  change;  water  dissolves  it  but  spa- 
ringly, and  it  is  also  s<.dublc  in  alcohol,  {clher  and  oils. 

It  burns  when  strongly  heated,  but  is  not  acted  upon  cither 
by  acids  or  alkalis ; when  passed  with  hydrom?n  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  muriatic  acid  is  furme<l  and  carbon  deposited. 

The  prolochloride  of  carbon  is  obtoined  by  pa.ssing  tlic 
perchloride  in  vapour  through  a red-hot  porcelain  lube; 
chlorine  gas  escapes  in  such  proportion  as  to  reduce  the 
perchloride  to  a prolochloride,  which  is  a limpid  colourless 
liquid  of  specific  gravity  1 '552 : it  is  not  solidified  at  0'‘  Kahr. 
and  at  al>out  170'  is  vaporized.  When  repeatedly  distilled 
it  suffers  no  change,  it  is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  chlorine  . 36 

1 „ carbon  . 6 

Equivalent  . 42 

5 

The  last  is  the  - chloride ; it  may  be  formed  by  distilling 

a mixture  of  8 parts  of  chloride  of  lime,  12  of  water,  and 
1 to  H part  of  alcohol. 

The  chloride  of  carlum,  which  results  from  the  mutual 
action  of  these  substances,  is  a colourU'ss  limpid  fluid ; its 
specific  gravity  is  1*48,  and  it  boils  at  HI”  Fahr.  It  does 
not  readily  bum,  and  acids  and  alkalis,  when  moderately 
heated,  act  but  little  upon  it. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  potaanium.  Like  the  other 
chlorides  of  carbon  it  is  decomposed  by  being  passed  over 
ignited  oxide  of  copper,  and  its  composition,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  preceding,  was  thus  ascertained. 

5 

The  - chloride  of  carbon  is  composed  of 

5 equivalents  of  chlorine  180 

4 „ carbon  • 24 

Equivalent  . « 204 

Medical  Chlorine,  when  pure  and  concentratod. 

is  very  deleterious;  it  arts  os  an  irritant  poison.  Its  action 
is  most  violent  and  speedy  when  it  is  brought  into  tontact 
with  the  rcBpiralory  organs ; it  then  occasions  such  violent 
spasm  of  the  glottU,  or  opening  of  the  windpipe,  that  instant 
death  may  ensue.  To  enable  chlorine  to  pass  this  orifice  it 
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mtut  be  Tory  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  or  aqueous 
vapour.  A stroug  solution  of  it  introduced  into  the  stomach 
causes  irritation,  inlUmmatiun,  and  death;  and  even  a 
stream  of  the  gas,  or  aqueous  vapour  of  it,  directed  upon 
the  skin,  will  cause  a pricking  or  stinging  sensation,  fol* 
lowed  byan  crujition  of  pimples  or  even  vesicles.  Notwith- 
standing its  furmidaldo  properties,  it  has  been  usetl  in  seve- 
ral cases  with  such  success  that  no  adetjuate  substiititu  can 
bo  found  fur  it.  As  a disinfecting  agent,  or  means  of  de- 
composing and  rendering  innoxious  putrid  miasmata,  and 
other  sources  of  diseo.se,  it  is  unrivalled.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  either  be  directly  mingled  with  the  air  of  the  in- 
fectefl  place,  by  preparing  it  on  the  s|H)t,  or  by  means  of 
one  of  Morveau's  disinfecting  bottles;  or  it  may  be  gra- 
dually U1>erBtod  from  some  of  its  combinations,  such  as  the 
chloride  of  soda  or  lime.  This  last  method  is  best  when 
human  beings  remain  in  thu  apurtment;  but  the  former  Is 
preferable,  when  ibcy  have  been  removed,  for  purif^'ing  the 
wards  of  hospitals,  cells  of  gaols,  or  holds  of  ships.  When 
not  in  a ver)’  concentratea  form,  the  respiratory  organs 
become  habituated  to  breathing  it,  and  the  workmen  in 
manufactories  where  it  is  use«l  enjoy  a marked  immunity 
from  epidemic  fevers,  and  attain  a considerable  age. 

From  having  been  observed  to  allay  chronic  cough  ex- 
isting among  tno  workmen  of  certain  manufactorios,"it  has 
been  proposra  to  bo  inhalod  in  a diluted  slate  in  several 
chronic  affections  of  tho  lungs,  such  as  ai^thma,  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  even  phthisis  pulmonaris,  or  consumption. 
In  tho  two  former  it  is  of  some  utility,  in  the  latter  it  is  a 
mere  palliative,  but  i.s  attended  with  the  advantage  of  do- 
slroving  the  fujtor  of  the  breath,  which  is  distressing  both 
b)  the  patient  and  attendanU.  Thu  chlorine  employed  in 
this  way  must  bo  extremely  pure,  the  preparation  fre- 
quently renewed,  of  uniform  strength  of  1 4 volume  of  chlo- 
rine in  ftdution,  and  carefully  prcscrvetl  from  the  sun-light, 
w hich  decomposes  it  It  may  be  brealbed  in  a small  quan- 
tity out  of  a proper  appnmtUH  four  or  five  times  a day. 

A weak  solution  of  chlorine  has  been  employed,  intro- 
duced into  the  vtomarh,  with  considerable  success  in  indi- 
gestion, with  loss  of  appetite,  loaded  tongue,  and  foul  taste 
in  the  mouth. 

Its  cmplo)Tncnt  in  the  form  of  a bath  is  not  common, 
but  occa.sional1y  uscfdl,  from  its  irritant  effect  on  the  skin. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  the  specific  effect  upon 
the  liver  which  some  ascribe  to  it. 

In  ca.se  of  poisoning  by  the  gas,  inhaling  ammonia  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  small  quantity  is  useful.  Should 
an  overtio.se  of  the  solution  be  swallowed,  chalk,  magnesia, 
or  other  alkali,  or  while  of  egg  in  water,  or  a draught  of 
milk,  would  be  proper  a.s  an  antidote.  On  tho  opposite 
hancl,  chlorine  is  saiti  to  be  a valuable  antidote  in  case  of 
poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, or  hydrosulphatc  of  ammonia. 

(SHLORIODIC  acid.  poDiNR.] 

CHIXyRION,  a ^nus  of  Htmenopterous  insects,  of  the 
section  Fbfaoret.  [Sprroida.] 

CHLORITE.  [Tai.c.1 

CHLOROCARBONIC  ACID  GAS.  This  acid,  called 
by  Dr.  Davy,  who  discovered  it,  phosgene  gat  (from 
light,  and  ytvvav  to  produce),  was  formed  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  dry  chlorine  and  carbonic 
oxide  gases  to  the  solar  raj’s ; combination  takes  place  ra- 

Cidly,  but  without  explosion,  and  they  contract  to  half  their 
ulk ; day -light  produces  the  effect  slowly,  but  in  the  dark  it 
does  not  take  place  at  all. 

Chlorocarbonic  acid  gas  is  colourless ; has  a strong  smell, 
and  reddens  litmus  paper  even  when  dry ; it  ^composes 
water,  and  there  are  formed  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid. 
Several  metals  when  heated  in  it  decompose  it;  they  are 
converted  into  chlorides,  and  carbonic  aidd  is  evolved.  The 
speeifle  gravity  of  this  gas  is  about  3*44 ; 100  cubic  inches 
weigh  about  i07  grains;  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  36  -F  1 equivalent  of  oxido  of  carbon  14  s 50. 
>Vhen  mixed  with  ammoniacal  gas  it  condenses  four  times 
its  volume,  and  forms  chlorocarbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  a white  solid  salt ; when  dissolved  in  the  strongtfr  acids  it 
yields  muriatie  and  carbonic  acid,  but  nitric  acid  dissolves 
t without  effervescence.  It  is  a disalt  composed  of 
1 equivalent  of  chlorocarbonic  add  . 50 
2 „ ammonia  . . .34 

Equivalent  . . . 84 

No  Other  ^doiocaiboaatee  are  known. 


CHLOROCYANIC  ACID.  [Cyanooin.1 

CHLOKO FORME,  a peculiar  compound  fluid,  obtained 
about  thu  same  time  by  Soubeiran  and  Liebig.  To  procure 
it  distil  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  a eoiution  of  chloride  of 
lime;  separate  the  proiluct  from  the  liquid  distilled  with  it, 
shake  it  with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid;  pour  it  off.  mix  with  a little  sulphuric 
acid,  distil,  and  ructify  from  a little  chloride  of  calcium. 

Clilorofunne  is  a limpid  fluid ; its  specific  gravity  is  1*460, 

: it  boils  at  about  141'^  Fahrenheit;  does  nut  rcadilv  bum, 
but  when  a glass  rod  moistened  with  it  is  put  into  tho 
(lame  of  a spirit  lamp,  it  burns  with  a yellow  sooty  flame. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  tother;watcr precipitates  itfrom 
them;  it  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur;  is  not 
decomposed  by  potassium;  but  when  this  metal  is  healed 
in  its  vapour,  combustion  and  explosion  ensue,  chloride  of 
potassium  is  Ibrmud,  and  charcoal  is  deposited. 

It  is  composed  of 

Three  ec^uivaleiits  of  chlorine  36  X 3 = lOS 
Two  „ carbon  6X2=  1*2 
One  „ hydrogen  = 1 

Equivalent  121 

CHLCKROMYS.  [Acorn.] 

CHLORO-NITROUS  GAS.  a compound  of  chlorine 
and  nitric  oxide  gases  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Davy ; he  ob- 
tained it  by  treating  chloride  of  sodium  with  nitric  acid 
sufficient  to  moisten  it;  the  results  are  that  tho  sodium 
is  oxidized  and  convertcil  into  schIu  by  tho  oxygon  of  a de- 
composed portion  of  the  nitrio  aciu,  and  this  combining 
with  tho  undeeonqxised  portion  of  nitric  acid,  they  form 
nitrate  of  soda,  w'liile  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  nitric 
oxide  of  the  decomposed  nitric  acid,  and  they  form  tho  gas 
in  question. 

Chloro-nitrous  gas  is  of  a pale  redilish  colour;  its  smell 
resembles  but  is  rather  weaker  than  that  of  chlorine;  it 
emits  fumes  when  exposeil  to  the  oir,  is  absorbed  by  wat«*r, 
and  possesses  blenching  power;  it  is  decomposed  bv  most 
substances  which  have  an  affinity  for  chlorine,  as  some  of 
tho  metals,  phosphorus,  &c.  It  consists,  according  to  Mr. 
Da>-y,  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  nitric  oxide  gases, 
combined  without  condensation. 

CHIwOROPAL,  a silicate  of  iron.  [Iron.] 

CHLOROPH.KITE,  a mineral  found  by  Dr.  MaoCuI- 
loch  in  thu  Isle  of  Rum,  &c.  It  occuni  in  small  masses 
imbedded  in  basalt  or  a black  indurated  ironstone.  Its  co- 
lour when  fresh  broken  is  green,  which  becomes  black  by 
exposure  to  tho  air.  It  is  brittle  and  soft  enough  lo  be 
scratched  by  a quill.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*02.  Some 
specimens  arc  transparent,  oUicrs  are  opaque.  Tho  lustre  is 
Mtroous ; the  fracturo  of  the  transparent  sort  is  conclioidal, 
of  the  opaque,  intermediate  as  to  concboidal  and  granular. 
(Phillips’s  Mineralogy.) 

CHLOROPHANE.  [Fluor.] 

CHLOROPHYLE.  The  colouring  matter  of  leaves  has 
been  thus  named  by  Pelletier  and  C^ventou.  It  is  obtained 
by  bruising,  pressing,  and  then  washing  them  with  water, 
and  aflorwarns  treating  them  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
tho  green  colour  and  wax;  when  water  is  added  to  this 
srdution,  and  tlio  alcohol  distilled,  the  green  substance, 
which  contains  wax.  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
when  this  is  heated  with  eether,  the  wax  is  dissolved,  and 
cliloropbj'le  remains  nearly  pure.  When  exposed  to  light, 
or  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  is  bleache<l.  Acids  produce  a 
similar  effect,  and  by  the  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  soup. 
The  red  tint  which  leaves  assume  in  autumn  appears  to  bo 
owing  to  the  formation  and  action  of  an  acid;  tho  green 
colour  is  restored  by  an  alkali. 

CHIX)ROPSlS.  [Mellifhagid.v.] 

CHOCOLATE  NUT  TREE.  [Cacao,  voL  vi.  p.  96.; 
Theobroua.] 

CHOCTTAWS,  one  of  the  aboriginal  trilies  still  inhabiting 
the  southern  states  of  tho  Norlli  American  Union:  they 
arc  now  entirely  restricted  to  the  state  of  Mississippi,  of 
which  they  occupy  the  middle  jMrtion,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Yaioo,  a tributary  of  tho  Mississippi,  and  the  country 
about  the  source  of  tho  Pearl  River.  Formerly  they  were 
a powerfiil  trib^  but  their  number  bu  been  reduced  by 
war  and  by  emigration  to  the  countriee  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arkansas.  Still  they  probably  do  not  fkll  fkr  short  of 
10,000  individuals.  Like  some  other  of  the  southern  tribes 
in  the  United  States,  they  liave  applied  themselves  to  agri- 
culture, especially  to  the  rearing  of  CRttle  and  Ewixie.  Some 
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mix'ionaries  have  intro<luced  among  tUem  the  doctrines  of 
CUrisliauiiy,  and  have  f»niutd  a few  schools,  Tlieir  Ian- 
gu«i;o  rt*f*oml>lc!i  that  of  the  Cherokeea. 

CIIOCZIM,  or  Choum,  a small  fortified  toHii,  in  the 
Uu>»<{an  go\crnment  of  Bessarabia  or  Kinhenew,  on  the 
hiinks  of  tho  river  Dniester,  about  -lif®  30’  N.  lat.,  and  •J6‘^ 
''o'  K.  long.  Nimr  it  (hero  is  a small  fortress.  Its  situation 
opposite  the  Puli>h  fortress  of  Kaminicc  rendered  it  a place 
of  nolo  in  the  wars  between  tho  Poles  and  Turks,  and  m<ire 
recently  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians.  In  173‘J 
it  was  taken  by  the  Russian  general  Munnieh.  Pupula- 
lion  •h)o0. 

ClHKIlOI*OT'AMUS,a  fos.sil  gentw,  instituted  by  Baron 
Cuvier  on  the  utamination  of  tho  jaws,  whose  general  form 
and  dimensions  arc  analogous  to  thu-^o  of  the  hog,  and 
which  Would  seem  to  belong  to  an  animal  ttearly  approach- 
ing the  Pccearies,  but  larger.  Tcetlt,  six  incisors  and  two 
canines  in  each  jaw*,  and  seven  molars  on  each  side. 

Example.  — Chitrrrpotamut  gifjisarum.  Found  in  the 
Paris  gy>>sum. 

CIUllR  [Cm-RCH.] 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  a cathcvlral,  between  the  chancel 
and  screen,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed:  it  is 
sciMiraletl  fnmi  tho  nave  by  tho  screen,  over  which  the 
organ  is.  in  England  and  indund,  commonly  placed. 

The  Choir  U also  tho  term  by  which  the  lay-vicars,  or 
lay-clerks,  and  choristers,  i.t.  the  singers,  of  a cathedral, 
are  collectively  designated.  Their  number  in  each  cathedral 
sarics,  in  most  cases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inte- 
grity posscs.sed  by  the  rcs^>eciive  dean  and  chapter  nt  the 
Reformation,  and  subsequently.  But,  generally,  the  digtri- 
turios  contrived  to  retain  as  scanty  a p\.trtion  as  jH>S!-ihlu  of 
the  inusi«*al  members  of  tho  church,  in  imler  to  augmoni 
their  own  emoluments;  and  with  tho  same  view  deprivetl, 
in  several  instances,  that  part  of  the  choir  which  they  suf- 
forisl  to  remain  of  no  inconddcndiic  share  uf  the  revenues 
to  which  it  was  legally  cntiticil,  as  in  tho  case  of  Bangor, 
in  which  the  court  of  chancery  iutertmscd,  and  restored  to 
the  organist  and  choir  property  to  a large  amount,  whereof 
they  had  long  been  most  unjustly  di-.po»sossed.  With  some 
htiiking  exceptions,  the  choir  service  is  now  pcrfonn«“l  in 
by  no  meims  a reputable  manner,  owing  partly  to  the 
paucity  of  singers,  but  chiefly  to  the  lowness  of  their  sala- 
ries, which,  in  n mujority  of  cases,  are  hartlly  equal  to  tho 
waejes  of  the  humblest  mechanic;  consequently,  the  musi- 
cal duties  of  our  lathtdrals  ttto  oHen  are  allott^  to  persons 
either  unqualified,  or  dis«»ati'ifie<l  and  negligent. 

CHOISEUL,  ETIENNE  FRANrOiS.  DUC  DE.born 
in  1 7 1 y,  rose  to  tho  highest  oftires  in  the  state  under  Louis 
XV.,  and  was  in  fact  the  ruling  minister  during  a gn^at 
part  of  that  reign.  He  was  made  minister  for  foreign 
alfnirs  in  174S  minister  at  war  in  17C1,  and  some  years 
artel*  ho  resinned  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
held  this  last  otlico  till  l^cember.  1770,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  imperious  character,  wliich  had  made  him 
many  enemies  at  court  among  men  of  all  imrties.  the  most 
influential  of  whom  were  the  Marfchal  do  Kichelieu,  the 
Due  d'Aiguillon,  and  the  Ex-Jesuit  Ahhf;  de  la  Ville.  he 
was  di.smis.-ied  from  oflice,  and  exiled  to  his  estate  of  Chan- 
tcloup,  where  he  wrote  his  memoirs  and  a satirical  comedy 
against  the  ro\al  family,  and  esjiecially  against  the  Dau- 
plmi,  arterwarus  Li>iris  XVI.,  styled  ‘ Ijo  Royaume  cP.^rle- 
quineriv,’  which  he  printed  himself  at  ChaiUeloup,  and  dis- 
Iributod  among  his  friends.  Ills  memoirs  were  published 
at  Paris  in  17y0,  arter  his  death.  Tlie  administration  of 
the  Duo  de  Choiseul  wiis  singularly  unfortunate.  In  the 
wiir  against  England,  whicli  terminated  by  the  peace  nf 
Paris  in  176.3,  France  lost  Cmmda,  and  her  fleets,  jui  well 
a.s  those  of  Spiiii,  were  dofanted;  and  in  the  seven  years' 
war  France  twk  the  part  of  Austria  against  Frederic  of 
Priissiii,  who  triumphed  over  both.  The  Due  de  Choiwul 
.s  also  accu.sod  of  not  taking  advantage  of  a partv  in  Po- 
land which,  alter  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  was  disposed 
to  offer  the  crown  t«j  tho  prince  of  (Jonti,  and  the  result  was 
that  Catharine  of  Uusjiia  placed  the  crown  of  Poland  on  the 
head  of  her  f.ivorile  Ponialowski.  'Hie  duke  of  Choi?^.•u^8 
|iarti«hty  fm  Maria  Theix-siv  of  Austria  hiu  been  also 
strongly  coinured.  He  concluded  the  marriage  hetwivn 
Marie  AniuinetUi  and  tho  Dauphin,  arterwurds  L<mis  X \'l. 
In  1760  he  ox{H.’lled  the  Jesuits  from  France.  He  is  nLo 
said  to  have  Micrctly  encouraged  the  firt>t  symptoms  of  dis- 
eonteni  among  the  English  culomos  of  North  America. 

Tho  penoiial  characUsr  of  tho  duke  was  generous  though 


haugnty ; he  was  disinteresteil  and  splendid  in  his  expendi- 
ture, by  which  he  ruined  his  own  fortnno.  He  loved  the 
arts  and  literature,  and  was  a friend  of  Voltaire  and  tUo 
other  literary  characters  of  that  age.  Hri  enemies  oxagge- 
rated  his  faults,  and  attributed  to  him  crimes  of  w Inch  thero 
is  not  the  least  evidence.  Ho  died  at  Paris  in  Mav,  1783. 
(Jixamim  Uu  Miuittcre  du  Due  de  Chotfeul  in  the  ASemuiret 
du  Due  il'AnfcuHlon.) 

CHOKE  DAMP.  [Carbonic  Acid  Gas.] 

CHOL.'EPU.S.  Illiger’s  generic  name  fur  the  two-toed 
sloths.  [Unau.] 

CHOLKKA,  from  aud  signifying  bilc  fiur,  a 
disease  which  has  derived  ifs  name  from  iu  ^uppuscl^  cause, 
a pretenuituml  ijuantily  and  a morbid  quality  of  tho  biliary 
secretion. 

The  firnt  syrnfitom  of  this  malady  commonly  consi-ts  of 
griping  piiins  uf  the  bowels:  these  are  soon  followed  by 
vomiting  and  purging:  there  is  always  a redundanry  and 
an  altered  condition  of  the  bile,  and,  in  some  casc.s  alter 
the  vomiting  and  purging  have  continued  fur  some  lime, 
there  supcnetic  spasths  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but 
particularly  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  »ud  more 
especially  in  the  legs.  Tlie  longue  is  usually  dry,  the  thirst 
urgent,  and  the  urine  scanty.  The  puLo,  at  first  free  and 
frequent,  as  the  disease  advances  becomes  smaller  and 
weaker,  and  tho  strength  is  very  rapidly  reduced.  Tliis 
fonn  of  the  disease  is  cuntmonly  termed  bih'uus  cholera. 

llie  chief  exciting  causes  of  this  malady  apj>car  to  he 
particularly  connected  with  temperature.  It  rarely  if  ever 
attacks  in  the  spring,  at  least  in  this  country,  wiiilc  it  is 
seldom  altogether  alTsent  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and 
particularly  when  summer  is  passing  into  autumn,  licneo 
Us  exciting  cauM*  would  .xpitear  tu  be  net  so  much  a high 
tcm|>criiturc  a.s  an  alternation  of  tem]>craturo  from  heat  to 
cold,  such  an  alternation  oon>taiuly  taking  place  at  this 
fte.'i'-on  of  the  year,  and  occurring  ever)'  day,  in  the  ercat 
(hirL-rcnco  that  takes  place  between  the  lcmj>otulurc  of  the 
day  and  that  of  the  night.  Accordingly  this  disease  is 
ohsenod  to  he  by  far  the  m<ist  frequent  and  the  most 
severe  at  the  sea-oiis  when  those  alterimtionH  are  the  most 
remarkable;  when,  for  example,  cold  easterly  or  northerly 
wimls  suddenly  set  in  after  hot  weather,  and,  obove  all, 
when  this  cold  is  combined  with  a moist  atmosphere,  as 

* during  very*  wann  summers  and  autumns  occurring  after 
a very  rainy  winter  and  spring,  or  after  a succossion  of  wet 
sea.-u»ns,  mid  when  tho  davs  have  boon  warm,  bright,  and 
sunny,  and  the  nights  odd  with  heavy  dews.’  Wlicn  such 
a concurrence  of  circumstances  takes  place  in  a high  de- 
gree, the  disease  hccomes  so  prevalent  as  to  bo  as  truly 
epidemic  as  any  of  the  fonns  of  fever  common  to  tho 
climate. 

It  is  generally  conceived  (hat  the  use  of  certtun  kinds  of 
fniit  which  oUmnd  at  this  season,  as  cucumbers  and 
melons,  and  certain  vegetables,  as  peas  and  tho  undressed 
vcgeialde.+  iiscd  in  salads,  arc  powcrftil  concurrent  causes. 
In  poisons  very  much  prcdUjiosod  to  this  malaily,  such 
ni'iicles  of  diet  may  co-operate  with  tho  season  to  produce 
it ; hut  when  the  state  of  tho  season  U such  as  tu  render 
the  disease  epidemic^  it  attacks  numbers  of  persons  who 
never  use  fnoa  of  this  kind.  Animal  food  of  a liad  quality 
or  too  long  kept,  as  animal  food  of  all  descriptions  is  very 
apt  to  Iks  at  this  season  of  tho  year,  is  a much  more  powerful 
concurrent  cause.  So  also  is  excess  of  food,  though  of 
the  he^t  nuality,  and  intemperance  in  the  use  of  malt, 
vinmia,8n<l  spirituous  liquors,  together  with  whatever  causca 
tend  to  dimmish  the  vital  energies,  and  so  to  lessen  the 
power  of  resistance  inherent  in  tne  ^dy  to  the  influence  of 
noxious  agents. 

There  is  rea.son  tolielieve  that  certain  poisonous  particles 
of  matter,  derived  ft*nm  decayed  vcgctahle  and  animal  sub- 
stance#. and  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  arc  among  tho 
most  powerful  exciting  causes  of  cholera,  as  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  of  fwer.  lleuce  it  has  liccn  observed  that  to 
certain  districts  in  some  southerly  climates,  particularly  be- 
tween (be  tropics,  bilious  chidera  may  bo  said,  fWim  the 
frequency  of  its  w-currcncc,  to  be  strictly  endemic,  allhougU 
in  a less  marked  degree  than  certain  fonns  of  fever  or  dy- 
sentery. • According  to  my  own  observation,*  says  Dr. 
Copland,  * and  that  of  several  friends  w hose  range  of  ex- 
perienco  has  lieen  great,  bilious  cholera  is  very  prevalent  in 

• iliuilioiis  which  an.*  subject  tocmanatiuns  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter  or  putrid  matter  of  any  description,  par- 
ticularly from  bwamps,  moist  grounds,  the  banks  ttf  riveiw* 
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lako!^  or  canals  &<'••  and  from  fuul  drains  or  ccss-pools 
flurin:?  warm  pcason*,  or  wide  and  n^id  rhanc^*s  of  tern* 
pvraturc:  or  when  the  lliennomcier  ri?*e3  hijjh  during  the 
dav,  and  sinks  low  towards  the  night  and  morning.’ 

IHk*  prcseiire  of  these  miasmata  as  the  cause  of  cholera 
accounts  for  the  inucli  greater  prex'alence  and  severitv  of 
this  disease,  in  thus  cuuntr}',  in  antient  than  in  moifern 
tim^s.  Thu  account  given  hy  Sydenham,  who  wrote  nlwiut 
the  middle  of  the  sm  eniecnth  i;entury,  of  the  regular  annual 
re!urn  of  cholera  and  of  tis  great  fatality,  may  well  make  us 
rej'dt'o  nt  the  altered  condition  oji  to  deanliness  of  our 
streets,  drains,  and  houses,  and  at  the  diflerent  kind  and 
hotter  quality  of  our  food. 

‘ Tliw  disease.’  says  Sydenham,  writing  of  cltolera  as  it 
appi-ared  in  I>jmloti  in  the  year  1699,  ‘comes  as  certainly 
at  the  latter  end  of  suintncr  and  at  the  approach  of  autumn 
as  swallows  at  the  heginning  of  spring,  and  as  cuckows  at 
the  heat  of  the  following  season.  Tliat  disease  which  U 
occasioned  hy  a surfeit  comes  at  any  time;  the  symptoms 
are  indee<l  alike  and  the  cause  the  same,  yet  it  is  of  another 
kind.  Tlie  cholera  is  easily  known,  for  there  are  violent 
vomiting''  and  an  evacuation  of  ill  humoura  with  great  dirtl- 
ctilty  and  tiouble  hy.st<i«l:  there  is  a violent  pm  and  in* 
linmmation  ot  the  belly;  a heart-burning,  thirst,  a quick 
]mUe  with  groat  anxtety,  and  oAen  a small  and  unequal 
pulse  with  great  nausea  and  sometimes  a rolliquali%e  sweat, 
funtrartions  of  the  arms  and  legs,  fainting,  a coldness  of 
the  extreme  parts,  and  such  like  symptoms,  which  fVighten 
the  byO'f,tanners  ami  kill  the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours.’ 

Tiic  prsons  most  liable  to  bilious  clmlera  are  either  those 
whose  Imwels  arc  preternalurally  irritable,  and  who  are 
consequently  subject  to  dlarrhoju,  or  tlicise  whose  Ixiwels 
ure  ior|)id.  and  who  are  eonsequcnllv  subject  to  habitual 
constiption.  In  the  latter  case  it  U prohnblc  that  tlie 
biliary  secretion  is  soinetiniea  long  retained  in  the  gall* 
bladder,  where  it  hecomuH  changed  in  nature,  and  acquires 
irritating  proprtics. 

Ihlious  cholera  is  rarely  fhtal  in  this  country,  excepting  ' 
nt  seasons  when  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  is  peu-  j 
liarly  favourable  to  the  production  of  a sc\*ere  form  of  the  ^ 
di<«.*a*.o,  and  when  at  such  seasons  it  attacks  prsons  very  : 
much  predisposed  to  it,  and  whose  constitutions  have  licen  ; 
previously  enfeebled  by  other  causes.  Its  onlinary  duration 
is  fmin  twenty-four  liours  to  ihri*e  or  four  days  when  It  I 
often  spontaneously  disnppars;  Imt  in  general  medical  aid 
is  imlispcnsable;  and  when  the  attack  Is  severe,  if  sucli  aid 
!«•  not  jirnmptly  ufforded,  the  danger  of  the  di*^‘aso  and  the 
iliineuliy  of  the  cure  arc  very  seriously  increased. 

The  niildur  forms  of  bilious  cholera  may  pass  aw*ay  w ith-  | 
out  the  occummeo  of  any  dcgri-e  of  spsin  ; but  ulu'ii  llie 
iiltnck  is  severe,  smsm  is  as  constantly  present  as  vomiting  ‘ 
o.  purging.  Ami  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which  tlie 
spasm  comes  on  so  early  and  is  so  prominent  as  to  give  its 
own  name,  itpasm'idic  chuhjM,  to  the  disease.  Spasmodic', 
by  no  means  as  frequent  as  bilious  cholera,  is  on  the  other 
hand  a much  more  formidable  tualady.  It  is  indeed  the 
same  in  nature,  and  arises  from  prorisely  the  same  causes, 
but  its  intensiiv  and  danger  are  widely  difTcrt'ut.  Its  attack 
is  often  immediately  preceded  by  a jiense  of  chilliness  or  a 
distinct  rigor;  the  griping  pains  are  more  severe  than  in 
bilious  cholera;  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  more  urgent; 
tlic  matter  rejected  coiisisi*  of  a watery  or  slimy  fluid,  and 
very  soon  there  come  on  painful  and  violent  spasms,  which  J 
attack  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  ibiglus  legs,  thorax, 
and  lastly  tlie  arms  and  bands.  These  symptoms  are  at- 
tended with  a small,  quick,  and  cimlrncted  pulse,  great 
thirst,  and  the  immediate  rejection  of  whate\*cr  is  taken 
into  the  stomach.  * As  the  disease  pro<‘Ccd.s,’  says  I>r. 
Copland,  wlio  witnessed  its  progress  in  an  intertropical 
climate,  and  who  experienced  it  in  hLs  own  person,  ‘ the 
pulse  becomes  weaker  and  smaller ; the  spasms  more  ge- 
neral; the  purging  constant  and  painful,  generally  with 
tenesmus;  tno  vomitings  are  renewed  upon  the  ingestion 
of  substances  into  the  stomach  ; and  the  powers  of  life  ra- 
pidly fail.  During  this  time  the  fluids  evacuatcil  from  the 
fitomach  and  bowels  present  no  appcaram'c  of  bile,  although 
occasionally  bile  is  seen  in  the  evacuations  to  a small 
extent.  In  the  course  of  a few  hours  the  features  shrink, 
the  hand.s  and  feet  become  c.old  and  clammy;  the  exaccr-  ] 
bation  of  the  spasms  forces  out  a cold  clammy  sweat  on  the  ; 
faro  and  breast ; the  pulse  is  extremely  small  and  weak,  or 
nearly  disapp{.'tnu  In  a case  wliich  came  before  tuo  in 
Africa,  in  IbLC,  Uie  pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt  four  Uoura 


from  fho  attack ; and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  i.ow, 
in  the  more  dangerous  cjws,  thrown  off  without  any  cfTui 
of  retching.  Commonly  during  all  this  time  the  fa'cal 
matters  and  the  biliary  secretions  are  retained,  apparently 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  spasms  from  the  duodenum 
to  the  common  biliary  duct,  and  to  spastic  constrictions  of 
parts  of  the  colon ; the  cpigastrum  ana  hypochondria  lieing 
si>re.  tense,  and  tumid.  When  the  disease  is  treated  with 
<h*ci.sion,  the  vomitings  cease;  ftee  e^'acuations  with  a dis- 
charge of  bile  take  place,  and  the  patient  soon  recovers.  But 
if  iicgU'cicd,  or  inipropc'rly  managed,  the  powers  of  life 
Jail  rapidly;  the  eyes  sink,  and  are  surrfmn<led  with  a livid 
circle;  tho  countenance  ohsumes  a remarkably  anxious 
cast,  or  is  pale,  wan,  and  shrunk ; and  the  spasms  cxtcml 
to  the  very  fingers.  The  brcatlring  now  liecoim's  extremely 
laUtrious ; the  patient  is  restless,  and  at  last  is  carried  of!‘, 
somotimcs  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.’ 

The  patliological  stale  constituting  the  di>caso  .seems  to 
consist  of  irritation  of  the  raucous  surface  of  tho  digestive 
tul>e,  commencing  in  the  duodenum  and  c.xtemling  in  each 
direction  to  the  stomach,  small  intestines,  and  along  the 
common  duct  to  the  gall-bladder  and  liver,  with  increased 
action  of  the  muscular  coals  of  these  viscera  and  defemii- 
nation  of  tho  circulating  fluid  to  them.  Thi.s  irritation  or 
morbid  excitement,  owing  to  the  connexion  of  the  organic 
nenca  supplying  those  imria,  is  propagated  to  the  spinal 
nerves,  hy  whieli  the  muwles  of  the  abdomen  and  extre- 
mities are  affected  bv  painful  and  violent  contractions;  oml 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  tlie  exhaustum  of  tho  vital  manifestations 
of  the  organic  system  of  nerves,  and  to  tlie  frequent  and  pro- 
fuse discharges,  that  a fatal  issue  takes  place : Uie  circuhiiiiig 
orgjin.s  which  are  actuated  by  this  system,  lieing  in  conse- 
quence incapable  any  lunger  of  perfunning  their  funcliuiis. 

In  regard  to  the  ireatraent,  Sydenhani  recoinineiids  in 
the  early  part  of  the  attack  the  promotion  of  tho  discharge 
of  the  ofreiiding  matter  by  rocauH  of  diluents,  such  a.s  weak 
Imnhs  and  soups;  and  since  his  lime  this  practice  ha.s  been 
very  generally  followed.  When  the  discharge  has  con- 
tinued some  time  opium  is  imliK{H;nsnble,  which  is  best 
given  in  the  fonn  of  pill,  in  dos4*s  of  from  one  to  three 
grains,  repealed  at  short  inlorvaU.  Tlic  muriato  of  mor- 
phia, in  doses  of  from  half  a grain  to  two  groins,  is  also  an 
excellent  remedy.  In  some  cases  tlie  opium  should  he 
combined  with  calomel : ami  in  the  intense  forms  of  this 
di-ssase,  common  in  warm  climates,  twenty  grains  of  calomel 
comhineil  with  opium,  nqn.'ated  once  or  twice  after  art  in- 
terval of  fVom  thix«o  to  six  hoinw,  Is  found  Iiy  experience  to 
be  the  most  efieciun!  remedy.  Under  such  circumstances 
these  large  and  repeated  duscs  of  calomel  d«»  nut  salivate, 
partly  because  the  whole  of  the  calomel  is  never  retained, 
and  {nirtly  because  the  system  is  not  in  a condition  favour- 
able for  tlie  absorption  of  what  does  remain  iu  the  stomach. 

The  nmlady,  new  to  this  climate,  wliich  has  spread  to  so 
many  different  nations  of  the  globe,  and  wliich  has  swept 
away  so  many  of  its  inhabitants,  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  pestilential  cholera,  is  a totolly  different  dis- 
ease from  that  here  treated  of,  and  is  noticed  under  tho 
article  Pkstilknck, 

For  a more  miiutlo  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  for  tlie 
details  of  the  treatment  of  bilious  ami  spasmodic  cholera,  see 
Sydenham’s  works;  Dr.  James  Johnson  On  Diseases  uf 
Jntertrnpii'al  Climates ; Dr.  Clii^holm  On  Diseases  uf  Tro- 
pical Ciimaies : and  Dr.  Copland’s  Dic{.  of  Frartical  Med. 

CHOLESTHINE,  the  crystalline  matter  which  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  most  of  the  biliary  concretions  of  man.  It 
is  inodorou-s  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separate*  on  cooling.  When  treated 
with  nitric  acid  it  acquires  tho  properties  of  an  acid  and  is 
called  cholcstric  acid.  [Calci’LUS.J 

CHCyLLAMBIC,  the  name  of  a kind  of  verse  employed 
by  Greek  and  occasionally  by  Latin  writers  (e.  g.  Martialt. 
It  coiisinied  of  six  feet,  and  was  regulated  by  the  same 
general  laws  as  the  iambic  verso  of  tragedy.  In  two  or  three 
|H»ints  it  diftcred  considerably:  tho  fifth  foot  was  pro|>erly 
and  generally  an  iambus,  though  a few  instances  are  found 
of  a spondee  in  its  place:  the  sixth  foot  was  always  a 
spondee  or  lro<’hee.  From  this  circuinslanco  the  name 
(jholiumbus  is  derived,  which  means  lame 

iurobus;  the  metre  limps,  as  it  were,  in  the  sixth  fool. 
Anapscsts  apjamr  in  the  first  foot,  but  in  no  other,  Hip- 
ponax  was  one  of  tho  curliest  writers  in  choljambic  verse, 
and  has  therefore  been  called  the  inventor  of  it.  The  frag- 
menu  of  hi*  poetry  have  been  collected  by  Piof.  Woleker. 
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Simonides  and  Callimachus  also  Ttrolc  in  this  roolro,  and 
a fuH-  sporijnens  from  fho  latler  poet  remain.  The 
sucrceiUm^  the  death  of  Alexander  conUinod  many  choliam* 
hie  writers,  who  employeil  the  same  antiquated  diale<-t 
that  they  found  in  the  rompositionit  of  UipMnax  and 
others.  Tlie  fuble-wnlcr  Babrius  [Bxbrius],  lived  a 
little  before  the  Augustan  a^e,  revived  the  chullarobic 
poetr>-,  and.  influenced  probably  by  preceding  poets,  who 
iiad  adopted  tlie  same  metre,  he  appears  not  to  liave  con- 
sidered himself  bound  by  the  custom  of  his  own  at'o  in  the 
choice  of  words.  ( rhilolosical  Muteum,  vol.  i.,  pp. 

CHOLLET.  or  CHOLET,  a towti  in  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  on  the  little  rivw  Moine. 
which  flows  into  the  Sdvre  Nnntaise.  about  190  miles  S.W. 
of  Paris  in  a strnijiht  line,  or  217  mile*  bv  Chartres,  Tours  ' 
and  Sauniur,  in  47®  3'  N.  lat.,  and  O'  53'  \V.  lonjt- 
The  town  is  situated  in  a pleasant  and  fertile  country, 
not  far  fVom  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion it  had  two  reli|?ious  houses  on  antieiit  castle  in  pood 
preservation,  and  an  hospital:  the  castle  and  hospital  were 
destroved  in  the  Vendean  war,  and  the  ci-dcvnnt  convent 
of  the  Cordeliers  was  in  constxjuence  converted  into  an  hos- 
pital. The  population  in  1H32  amounteil  to  4657  for  the 
town,  or  7345  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhnbitaiit.s 
manufacture  linen-cloth,  calico,  and  handkerchiefs  which 
resemble  those  of  India,  and  earn.'  on  a considerable  trade 
in  cattle. 

CHOLUL.A,  a towm  in  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Puebla, 
lyinp  in  19'’  2'  6''  N.  lut,  and  9b®  15'  W.  long.  It  is 
situated  on  the  table-land  of  A nuhuac,  at  an  elevation  of 
0912  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  acconling  to  Iluni- 
iKildt.  Cholula  is  a considerable  place,  being  inhabited  by 
IC.OUU  souls,  but  iu  manufacturing  industry  is  limited  to 
tlie  fabricati»m  of  coarse  cotton  goods,  lii  the  country 
niiout  it  are  immerous  and  extensive  plantations  of  maguay, 
from  which  plant  the  natives  extract  the  beverage  called ! 
pulque,  dose  to  the  town  stands  the  largest  t>f  the  Mex- 
ican teocalli,  or  pyramid.4.  It  is  built  like  the  pyramid  at 
Sakhara,  in  Eg)'pt,  in  terraces  of  which  there  are  four. 
Its  lieight  is  177  feet,  and  the  length  of  each  side  of  its  ba.se 
IS  1 446  feet.  Its  four  sides  lie  exactly  in  the  diroetion  of  the 
parallel  and  meridian  lines  The  platform  on  its  top  has 
an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  50.UU0  square  feet,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  is  built  a clmrcli,  dedicated  to  the  Lady  de 
los  Remedios  in  which  mass  is  read  every  morning  by  a 
priest  of  the  Indian  race.  The  prospect  from  this  plat- 
form over  the  adjacent  plain,  as  far  ns  the  great  mountain- 
masses  of  Popocatepetl  and  Pico  de  Orizaba,  is  very  grand 
and  striking.  This  interesting  monument  of  the  untient 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  consists  of  alternating  strata  of 
bricks  and  clay  cement.  At  no  great  distance  from  it  arc 
two  other  tcocalli.  hut  of  smaller  dimensions. 

CHONAI),  CHANAl).  CSANAl)  or  TSCHANAD,  a 
county  in  the  southern  part  of  Hungary',  in  the  province 
‘ Beyond  the  Theiss.’  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
county  of  Bekes,  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Temeswar, 
on  the  cast  by  the  counties  of  Sarand  and  Arad,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  county  of  Tschongrad ; it  lies  between  46®  and 
4r*  N.  lat.  and  2U‘“  and  22®  E.  long.  Like  the  surrounding 
counties,  Uhona<l  is  a level  plain,  Wken  here  and  there  by 
inconsiderable  eminences.  Hie  Maros  flow.«  along  its 
southern  frontier  from  Sajtcn  to  Klarafalva,  and,  like  the 
Theiss,  forms  numerous  swaini«v,  which  arc  called  Pannafidl 
anrl  Genttrhdt.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Szaniz,  a branch 
ofihe  Maros.  Clumad  contains  623  square  miles  yet  d<)os 
nut  include  more  than  2 market  towns,  1 1 villages,  and  30 
praxlia,  or  privileged  settlomcnls.  Its  population,  in  1787, 
was  35,868;  in  1794,  35,992;  and,  in  1808,  35,447;  but 
it  has  advanced  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  may  at  pre- 
sent be  e.'itiinatcd  at  47,500.  Tlic  soil  is  very  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  even'  sjiceies  of  grain,  especially  wheat, 
which  is  excellent  and  very  abundant.  Tlic  culture  of  the 
vine  is  carried  on  in  several  places  : the  best  wine  is  that 
made  at  Mako:  the  tobacco  is  also  in  high  estimation; 
and,  on  the  whole,  an  incrciised  attention  1ms  of  late  years 
boon  paid  to  horticulture.  Chnnad  contains  40,853  yochs, 
or  58,361  acres,  of  meadow  and  pa.sture  land;  68,666  yochs, 
or  126,657  acres,  of  arable  land;  13,977  yochs,  or  19,967 
acres,  of  vinevards,  and  5712  yochs,  or  8160  acres,  of  garden 
round.  The  wo^s  and  forests  occupy  79,526  yochs,  or 
13.618  acres.  A fine  breed  of  homw  cattle  is  reared  in 
this  ar.d  the  neighbouring  counties ; that  of  Mako  is  fameil 
throughout  Hungary.  Numerous  bordfi  of  swino  arc  fat- 


tened in  the  oak  and  l>ecch  forests,  and  much  care  is  be- 
stowed on  the  improvement  of  the  flocks.  In  no  other  part 
of  Hungaiy  is  (he  breeding  of  horses  earned  on  with  more 
skill  and  success  than  in  this  county,  especially  in  the  cele- 
brated ‘ Mezohegyes,’  an  institution  founded  by  Joseph  II. 
in  1785,  which  standis  unrivalled  in  Hungary,  and  probably 
in  Europe.  These  royal  mews  arc  handsome  ana  exten- 
sive, ana  always  contain  3500  of  the  finest  horses,  the  rear- 
ing and  training  of  wliich  employ  500  men  and  soldiers. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  Maros  ami  Theiss  Cuonoil  is 
suppliwl  with  an  abundance  of  fish:  honey  also  is  plenti- 
ful. No  mincralB  arc  found  hero,  and  the  spring-water  is 
I verv  unwholesome. 

I t'he  county  of  Chonarl  is  inhabited  by  Hungarian.s, 

I Raitres,  Walachian^  Sflavoniaim,  and  Jews.  The  Hunga- 
rians U4*cupy  six  villages;  the  Walachians  four,  and  the 
Sdavonians  one.  Of  these  1209  are  Roman  Catholics, 
10,293  Greeks,  4245  memlicrs  of  the  Evangelical  commu- 
nion of  the  seigniorv  of  Bekes  (for  the  most  part  Srlavo- 
nions),  6600  of  tlie  lleformed  church,  and  800  Jews.  Hiere 
are  very  few  mechanics,  os  nearly  the  whole  population  is 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  yearly  quota  of  Chonad  for 
the  national  war  expenses  is  17,220  florins,  about  1730/. 
The  whole  county  consists  of  only  one  circle. 

CHONAD.  or  CSAN.\D,the  capital,  on  the  river  Maros, 
contains  €737  inhabit ant.s,  and  was  lurmerly  a place  of  some 
importance.  Its  ca.stle  has  long  since  fallen  into  decay.  It 
Was  erected  into  a bishopric  by  King  Stephen  1.  in  tlic 
year  1036,  hut  the  bishop  docs  not  reside  here.  It  Imstwo 
churches,  and  is  the  residence  of  a Greek  protopape.  46'  lu' 
N.  lat.  and  20*  35'  E.  long.  The  town  of  Mako,  on  the 
Maros,  situated  to  the  cast  of  Szegixlin,  contains  15,160  in- 
habitants, and  the  general  meetings  of  the  states  of  the 
countv  are  held  here. 

CliONAD,  a village  in  the  county  of  Torontal,  in  Hun- 
garv.  It  lies  on  (he  river  Maros,  and  contains  5900  inha- 
bitants, a castic,  and  one  Gailudic  and  one  Greek  church  ; 
it  was  fonnerly  (he  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Chonad,  who  was 
subject  to  the  archhi.Hliop  of  Colocza.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  fortress  of  Temeswar,  in  1716,  it  was  reunited  to  the 
Banat  of  Temoswar,  afler  having  continued  for  165  years 
under  Turkish  dominion. 

CHONDROPTERY'GII,  or  CARTILAGINEI.  one  of 
the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  class  Piscet  is  divided. 

In  this  scK'tion  wo  find  species  which  pos-sess  in  most 
respects,  the  highest  degree  of  organization,  while  others 
posses-s  the  lowest  observed  in  the  class. 

Tlio  principal  character  which  distinguishes  this  section 
from  the  fishes  with  true  bone  (which  usually  come  first 
in  arrangements)  is  the  cartilaginous  substance  of  which 
the  bones  are  compuse<l,  a circumstance  arising  from  the 
very  small  quantity  nf  earthy  matter  which  enters  into 
their  composition.  This  earlliy  matter,  when  obscrvefl,  is 
found  to  be  disposed  in  small  granules,  and  not  in  distinct 
fibres,  as  in  the  first  section. 

The  cranium  of  these  fislw*  is  not  divided  by  (rue 
sutures  but  is  formed  of  a single  piece:  the  maxillary  and 
intermaxillary  bones  aru  cither  wanting  or  rudimentarv, 
and  their  functions  arc  performed  by  bones  analogous  to 
the  {valatincs,  and  sometimes  tho  vomer.  Many  of  the 
vertebnr  arc  often  consolidated.  The  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, which  in  most  fishes  fills  the  intervals  between  (he 
vertolinc  (these  intervertebral  masses  being  connected  only 
by  a small  corrl),  in  this  section  frequently  forms  a Illicit 
cord,  which  varies  but  slightly  in  diameter. 

In  the  Myxino  {Gattrubranrhu^  coeetu),  no  di'*tinct  ver- 
tebrtp  arc  perceivable,  their  place  being  r>ccupieU  by  a soft 
golatinou-s  tube.  In  the  cxtraonliimry  little  nsh  descril>ed 
by  Mr.  Yorrcll  in  his  ‘History  of  British  Fishes,’  the  Ian- 
celet  /aocco/<i/iM),  this  part  is  still  more  rudi- 

mentary, consisting  only  of  a slender  transp.'irent  column. 

The  Chondrnpterygii  are  divided  by  Cuvier  into  two 
ordeni — those  winch  have  (heir  gills  frw?,  as  in  tlio  gene- 
rality of  (islics;  and  those  in  which  they  arc  fixed, — (hat  i?s 
the  external  edge  alinched  to  the  skin.  In  tho  former  oi 
these  orders,  the  species  have  but  one  external  gill-opening, 
and  in  the  latter  they  have  several — gonerally  five.  The-u 
orders  arc  dirided  into  families  and  genera,  as  follows; — 

Ortler  1.  Chondropterygii  with  free  gills. 

Family  ].  Sturionidm  (or  s/nr^cows.) 

Genus  I.  Arciponser. 

■ 2.  Spalularia, 
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Family  ^ Chirnsrids  * 

Genus  1.  Chimeora. 

Order  2.  Choodropteryj^i  with  fixed  giUs. 

Family  I.  Squalidm  {iharfit,  &c.) 

(The  principal  genera  are) 

ISqualus, 

Zyg»na  {hammer-hfiided  sharh), 

Squatina  (ansf/-^sh), 

PrUles  i$au'  Jt8A), 
i'junily  2.  Raiida". 

(principal  genera:) 

Torpcilo  {eieclric  ray$), 

Kaia  {skatf-Jish), 

Trigon  ritys), 

Mylobates  {eagle  ray),  \ 

Ceplmloptera. 

Family  3.  Pieromyzid®  (lamprc)’s,  &c>  i 

Genus  1.  Ptcromyzon,  I 

2.  Ammocffitea. 

3.  Gastrubranchua, 

4.  Amphioxus. 

ClIONDROSETIA,  Lcukard’s  name  for  a genua  of 
cepbalop*)da.  fTauTHJD.at.] 

CHONDRUS  (Zoology),  a pulmoniferous  moUusk. 
[Pi»lmouranchiata.J 

C'HORA'GUS,  tliu  name  of  a public  officer  at  Athens. 
Each  phylc,  or  tribe,  had  a choragus  (xopeyoc)*  ^ho  was 
obligen  to  pruv  ide  a chorus  to  perform  at  the  representa- 
tions in  the  theatre,  and  at  many  religious  solemnities. 
The  office  was  probably  rotatory,  though  none  but  rich 
persons  ablo  to  bear  the  vxponditure  withont  incon- 
venience could  be  forced  to  take  it.  (Fred.  Aug.  Wolf, 
Prolegomena  in  Demosth.  Oral.  Leptin,  p.  Ixxxvii.)  Tlio 
chomgus  Iiad  entire  charge  of  the  whole  choral  nppa> 
ratus:  ho  paid  for  tho  dresses  and  the  crowns,  and  all 
other  decorations.  Ho  also  provided  and  paid  a teacher 
chorus-teacher),  who  instructed  and  trainod 
(he  choristers  in  iheartsandgracesof  their  profession.  Every 
expense  of  whatever  kind  attendant  on  tno  equipmont  of 
a chorus,  cither  in  the  theatre  or  in  any  other  exhibition, 
was  discharged  bv  the  choragus.  The  tribes  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  splendour  of  tneir  exhibitions,  and  especially 
in  the  sumptuousness  of  the  choral  ornaments:  sometimes 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  wore  so  heavy,  that  both 
tho  treasury  and  tlic  resourres  of  individuals  were  ex- 
hausted. (§oc  also  Xen.  Hipparch.  i.  26.)  In  some  cases 
the  choragus  seems  to  have  led  the  chorus  in  peraon,  as 
well  as  to  have  defrayed  the  expenses ; and  once  a choragus 
acted  os  flute-player  at  Sparta.  (Miiller’s  Doriang,  vol.  U., 
p.  341.)  The  term  choragus  included  sometimes  the  gym- 
nasiarch  and  the  hestiator.  (Fred.  Aug.  Wolf,  in  Demoeth. 
Leplin.  Oral.  Comment.  16,  24.)  The  former  of  these  had 
charge  of  the  athletic  exorcises  of  tho  youth ; and  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  give  a banquet  to  hU  tribe  on  occasion  of 
any  great  holiday  or  festhal:  these  offices  were  similar  in 
kind  to  that  of  tlie  choragus,  which,  probably  fooro  being 
the  most  expensive  and  important  of  too  three,  stands  fre- 

Siucntly  for  tho  whole.  The  choragus  is  not  to  be  con- 
bunded  with  the  choropoios  who  was  general 

chorus-manager  to  all  tnc  tril^  (Xonoph.  Agee,  ii.  17; 
Muller's  Doriam,  vol.  iU  p.  341,  note.)  Some  age  appears 
to  have  liocn  fixed  below  which  it  was  not  competent  to  a 
roan  to  be  made  choragus : a choragu.s  of  boys  could  not  bo 
under  forty  years  of  age ; the  age  required  in  other  cases 
is  nut  known.  A resident  alien  or  metic  (/urmjrec)  could 
not  hold  the  office.  Demosthenes  was  on  one  occasion  a 
volunteer  choragus,  and  was  grievously  insulted  during  his 
term  of  office  by  Meidias.  (Demosln.  againtt  Meiaias.)  ' 
A tripod  wa.s  the  common  prize  of  the  succcssffil  choragus, 
who  occasionally  erected  a small  building  on  which  he 
plocc<]  the  prize.  Such  is  the  choragic  monument  of  Ly- 
sicrates  at  Athens,  commonly  calle<l  the  Lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes. {Elgin  Marbles,  ii.  7C,  89,  Ste.) 

* W«  adofit  ihc  of  the  fataSIlre  a»  fiveti  by  Mr.  Terrell.  It  It  |<ioper 
bore  to  tiale  that  the  pneitSon  of  ibt*  j:enui  Chimara  It  donbiail,  pOMeMior. 
ot  it  eonio  of  Ibe  ehuorton  of  both  ordors  At  retard*  the  filli. 

will  qwHe  Dr.  RtchiutlKio'e  arccniBt; — 'The  ChiiMene,’  taye  thlt  tentU-mao. 

' tbnarh  pWoil  by  Coeb-r  at  the  ea4  of  the  tlorionid*.  eeem  to  belone  lanre 
mupert*  to  hit  tcoood  order  of  the  ('hoailmpteryitU.  >a  wUkh  the  fitU  are 
IxrU ; tor  Ihonab  there  U only  one  appnfrtit  flll.O}ieTiinf  on  oaeh  •kle,  the  gillt 
In  realiiy  adhere  by  a larte  (wrt  el  thrir  bo^ora.  eod  there  are  caatoquotiily 
Bve  ImSoi  rttramiitiir-itkaB  atth  the  oiterael  stlbepeBlos.'  Curlor  boworor 
was  not  l«:aciratito(  tbeeo  note  »bca  be  placed  the  [eftiu  Chlmant  in  the  flnl 
of  Ute  lvo  order*. 


CHORD  (in mathematics),  a straight  lino  drawn  (Vein 
one  point  to  another  of  a curve.  [Arc.]  The  term  chord 
was  also  used  in  trigonometry,  with  sine,  cosine.  See.,  to 
denote  tlie  chord  of  a circle,  in  which  case  it  was  also  called 
the  chord  of  the  subtending  angle.  But  this  term,  not 
being  wanted,  has  not  passea  into  pure  algebra  with  sine, 
cosine,  &c.  [Circlx],  bo  that  when  used,  it  must  be  con 
sidcred  as  retaining  its  primitive  sense,  namely,  that  of  a 
straight  line,  not  an  abstract  number  expressing  the  ratio 
of  a straight  line  to  the  radius.  To  find  the  chord  of  a 
given  angle, 'inultiply  the  diameter  by  the  sine  of  half  the 
angle,  t^us  the  angle  being  ‘Z3°  20',  and  its  half  11'’  4(K, 
take  the  sine  of  the  half,  which  is  '2U22176.  If  the  dia- 
meter be  K)U  feet,  then  tho  chord  of  23°  20^  is  20*22176,  or 
20^ feet  nearly. 

To  And  tho  chord  of  a given  arc,  find  the  angle  subtend- 
ing the  given  arc  [Anclb],  and  proceed  as  Mfore.  The 
foUowing  Table  of  Chords,  to  every  degree  up  to  180^,  will 
frequently  be  useful  in  rough  calculations.  The  diameter 
is  througnout  10,000,  to  avoid  decimals. 

TABLB  OF  CHORDS  (DIAMETER  10,000.) 


Ao^l.- 

Cbnrd, 

Aogk. 

Chonl. 

Ancle. 

Chord. 

Anfle. 

Chord. 

1 

87 

46 

3907 

91 

7113 

1.16 

9272 

2 

I-S 

47 

3987 

9*2 

719.1 

137 

9304 

■J 

2G2 

49 

4067 

93 

7254 

1.18 

9336 

4 

349 

.10 

4147 

94 

7314 

139 

9367 

5 

4.16 

50 

4226 

9.5 

7373 

140 

9397 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

523 

610 

698 

785 

872 

51 

52 
5.1 

54 

55 

4.105 

4184 

4462 

4540 

4617 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

7431 

7490 

7547 

7604 

7660 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

9426 

9455 

9483 

9511 

9537 

11 

958 

56 

4695 

101 

7716 

146 

9563 

12 

1045 

57 

4772 

102 

7771 

147 

9588 

13 

1132 

58 

4848 

103 

7826 

148 

9613 

14 

1219 

59 

4924 

104 

7880 

149 

9636 

15 

1305 

60 

5000 

105 

7934 

150 

9659 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1392 

1478 

1564 

1650 

1736 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

5075 

5150 

5225 

5299 

5373 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

7986 

8039 

8090 

8141 

8192 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

9681 

9703 

9724 

9744 

9763 

21 

1822 

66 

5446 

111 

8241 

156 

9781 

22 

1908 

67 

5519 

112 

8290 

157 

9799 

23 

1994 

68 

5592 

113 

S339 

158 

9616 

24 

2079 

69 

5664 

II4 

8387 

159 

9833 

25 

2164 

70 

5736 

115 

8434 

160 

9848 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

2250 

2134 

2419 

2504 

2588 

71 

73 

73 

74 

75 

5807 

5878 

.5948 

6018 

6088 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

8480 

6526 

6572 

8616 

8660 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

9863 

9877 

9890 

9903 

9914 

31 

2672 

76 

6157 

121 

6704 

166 

9925 

32 

2756 

77 

6225 

122 

8746 

167 

9936 

33 

2840 

78 

6293 

123 

8788 

168 

9945 

34 

2924 

79 

6161 

124 

8829 

169 

9954 

35 

.1007 

80 

6426 

125 

8870 

170 

9962 

36 

37 
.38 

39 

40 

3090 

3173 

.1256 

3338 

3420 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

6494 

6561 

6626 

6691 

6756 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

8910 

8949 

8988 

9026 

9063 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

9969 

9976 

9981 

9986 

9990 

41 

3502 

86 

6820 

131 

9100 

176 

9994 

42 

.1584 

87 

6S84 

1.12 

9135 

177 

9997 

43 

3665 

88 

6947 

1.13 

9171 

178 

9998 

44 

3746 

69 

7009 

134 

9205 

179 

9999 

45 

3287 

90 

7071 

13.5 

9239 

180 

lOOOO 

To  use  this  Table,  roughly,  take  out  tho  chord  of  the 
nearest  d^rec,  multiply  oy  the  diameter,  and  divide  by 
10,000.  Thus  for  a mameter  of  2 feet,  and  an  angle  of 
10°  (supposing  decimals  arc  to  ho  avoided),  take  out  872 
opposite  to  10®,  and  multiply  by  2,  giving  1744,  which 
in  inches  is  20,928,  which  divided  by  10,000,  gives  2 inches, 
and  t^th  of  an  inch,  very  nearly. 

An  easy  method  of  verifying  the  preceding  Table  (if  a 
doubt  arise  in  any  case)  is  contained  in  the  following  rela- 
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ttons,  which  apply  according  as  x it  greater  or  less  than 
li!0« 

cU.  of  (X  — 120®)  + ch.  (2«10®  — x)  es  ch.  t. 
ch.of(120  + X)  — ch.(I20®  — x)  = ch.  x. 
ch.of(180“+  x)  = eh.  of  (180°— X) 

For  instance,  the  chord  of  13(»°  is  made  up  of  those  of  10° 
and  110° ; the  cliord  of  5U°  is  the  differenco  between  those 
of  170°  and  70°.  These  will  be  true  within  a unit,  if  the 
Tabic  be  correct. 

CHORD  (musical  string).  [Cord.] 

CHORD,  in  music,  is  the  harmonious  combination  of 
three  or  more  musical  sounds. 

To  account  for  the  origin  of  chords  manv  theories  liave 
been  proptise*!,  the  principal  wlierc<jf  are,  that  of  Rameau, 
— which  D’Alembert  endeavoured  to  olucidato,  and  Mar- 

E partly  built  his  system  on — and  those  of  Tartini  and 
berxer.  These  theories,  in  the  main,  all  arise  out  of, 
or  finally  resolve  into,  the  natural  harmonics  of  a dis- 
tended string.  But  it  will  be  proper  here  to  state  that  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Sound,  declares 
* the  insufficiency  of  any  attempt  to  establish  the  whole 
theory  of  hannony  and  music  on  the  aliquot  subdivision  of 
a musical  string.*  Nevertheless,  the  facts  that  result  from 
the  simple  division  of  a strctcliod  string  agreeing  with 
the  natural  harmonic  divisions  of  a sonorous  tube — the 
French  horn  for  instance — and  which  cannot  bo  dis- 


The  chord  of  the  Diminisbod  Serentli — sotnetimea  called 
the  Kquivoral  Chord— consists  of  a given  note,  its  minor 
3rd,  imperfect  5th,  and  diminished  7Ul  Rumple:— 

DuDlaiah«<I  7lh  Ut  larmlua.  Sn4  larentioa.  Srd  Ibrentoa. 


The  chord  of  the  Dominant  Ninth  consists  of  a given 
note,  its  major  3rd,  6tb.  7tb  and  9ta.  Example: — 


puled,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  foundation  of 
wliat  is  properly  called  ^rmony  was  not  arbitrarily 
laid,  liiese  facts  may  thus  be  briefly  stalo<l: — the  whole 


siring  gives,  of  course,  the  gravest,  or  generating,  sound; 
four-fifilis  of  the  string  give  the  major  3rd ; two-thirds  give 
the  perfect  5lh;  and  one-half  gives  the  octave.  Thus  is 
pronuced  the  nerfori  or  common  chord,  or  triad,  which, 
together  with  uie  chord  of  the  seventh,  is  the  source  of  all 
other  real  chords. 

Tim  Perfect  Chord  consists  of  any  given  note,  together 
with  a major  3rd  and  perfect  5th,  which  sounds  may  be 
reprewentM  by  the  letters  c,  B,  o,  or  by  the  syllables  do, 
tut,  Sfd.  It  has  two  inversions,  or  derivatives:  the  first  is 
made  by  taking  the  b (mi)  as  the  base,  producing  the 
chord  of  the  sixlh ; llvo  second  by  taking  the  o («of)  as 
the  ba.se,  producing  the  chord  of  the  sixth  and  fourth. 
Example : — 

ChurJ.  !•(  IcTmton.  Smi  Inrmion. 


This  chord  has  throe  invwrsiona,  though  they  are  not  in 
very  cotnmon  use.  M.  Catel  gives  them  in  the  (bllovriiig 
manner : — 

Itl  InTrr»ian.  Sod  InvetMoa.  3M  Inrprtteo. 
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We  bare  soeo,  that  by  adding  to  the  perfect  chord  a 3rd 
above  its  6th.  the  chord  of  the  Seventh  ts  funned:  by 
the  further  addition  of  think,  theori»ts  form  other  chonl^ 
iomutiine*  called  chordt  by  tupposition.  Thecc  are,  tho 
chord  of  the  Ninth,  of  the  Ele\*onth,  and  of  the  Thirteenth. 
The  last  three  chords,  os  veil  as  others  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, are  mere  chords  of  retardation:  or,  in  other  words, 
the  dissonant  notes  in  tliem  are  but  appo^iaturas. 

Tho  chord  of  the  Ninth  consists  of  a given  note,  its  3rd. 
5th  and  9th,  the  discord  retarding  the  dth.  Example * 


The  chord  of  the  ISlerenth  (more  commonly  called  the 
chord  of  ihe  Sharp  Seventlt).  consists  of  a given  note,  its 
4th  (or  nth),  6th,  major  7lh,  and  9th.  It  is  a retarda- 
tion of  the  perfect  chord,  the  9ih  and  7th  retarding  the 
81b.  and  the  4th  retarding  the  3rd,  of  the  perfect  chord. 
Example 


Tim  chord  is  almost  invariably  figured  by  a 7,  accom- 
panied bv  a 6tb,  4th  and  2nd;  but  as  the  discoM  of  the 
2nd  is  always  resolved  in  the  base,  it  cannot,  under  such 
name,  form  a part  of  the  chord  of  tlio  eleventh. 

The  cluird  of  live  TUiriccnth  uunsii-ls  of  a givon  note,  its 
4th,  6(h  (or  I3th).  major  7lh  and  9ili.  This  is  a retarda- 
tion of  tho  perfect  minor  chord,  tho  <ih  and  Gtb  retarding 
the  3rd  ana  6th,  tho  7th  and  9th  rourding  the  bth.  Ex- 
ample:— 


The  obortl  of  the  Fifth  and  Sleeond  oonsista  of  a given 
note,  its  'iud  and  6tb.  Example : — 


« S 

Albrechtsbercer  considers  this  chord  as  one  fbrm  of  the 
nliord  of  tho  Elovontli,  but  tlte  discord  being  resolved  in  the 
base  proves  it  to  bo  a 2nd,  not  a 9th.  It  is,  in  fhet,  the 
Sixth  retarded  by  the  base. 

The  chord  of  tho  Fifth  and  Fourth  oonsi#ft  of  a given 
note,  its  4th  and  6th,  and  retards  the  perfbet  chor^  tlte 
4th  retarding  the  3rd.  Example : — 


The  chord  of  the  Ninth  and  Fourth  conaiits  of  a given 
note;,  its  4th,  6th  and  9th.  Thii  also  reuirds  tho  perfect 
chord,  tho  4th  and  9th  retarding  the  3rd  and  8th.  Ex- 
ample:— 


I I $ 


We  will  only  add  that,  tho  nomenclature  of  chords 
stands  much  in  need  of  correction,  but,  unhappily,  it  is  not 
the  only  branch  of  the  theury  of  music  that  is  confused 
and  perplexing  fVom  unnt  of  lexical  accuracy  and  lucid 
arrangement. 

CHOREA  (remotely  from  tho  Greek  xoptfo,  and  imme- 
diately from  tho  Latin  chorea^  a dance  with  singing- 
Chorc.i  Sancti  Viti — Saint  Vitus  s Dance),  a disease  af- 
fecting with  irregular  movements  the  musries  of  volun- 
tar}'  motion,  these  muscles  being  no  longer  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  wilt,  and  the  power  both  of  walking  and  of 
using  the  arms  and  hands  being  impaired.  Tlie  chief  external 
manifestations  of  this  disease  aro  in  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion ; but  its  real  seat  is  in  certain  internal  organs, 
and  more  especially  in  those  which  belong  to  the  apparatus 
of  digestion.  If  the  history  of  any  case  of  chorea  be  care- 
ftilly  examineil  from  the  coiumonrement,  it  will  be  (bund 
that  tho  more  manifest  disorder  has  been  pmeeded  by  de- 
'Tanged  appetite,  which  is  sometimes  voracious,  and  ut  iither 
times  altogether  lost ; by  constipated  bowels,  and  by  imper- 
fect digestion.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a remarkable 
failure  of  the  general  physical  strength.  The  derangement 
in  these  organic  functions  is  always  arcompanied  uiih  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  mental  disorder.  Tho  mind  is 
irritable  and  fretful,  and  oftentimes  rescrverl,  gloomy,  and 
(U'sirous  of  solitude.  After  this  state  of  physical  and  men- 
tal disorder  bus  continued  some  lime,  and  the  languor,  las- 
situde, and  general  weakness  of  the  system  have  propor- 
tionally increased,  there  come  on  irregular  and  involuntary 
twitchings  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  which  at  Grst  are  thought  by  the  friends  of  the  pa- 
tient to  be  merely  tlie  elTect  of  imitation.  But  th<>se  con- 
vulsive motions  progressively  increase,  until  the  muhcU-sof 
the  extremities,  mce.  lower  jaw,  head,  and  trunk  all  become 
agitated  with  violent  and  irregular  movements.  In  this 
case  the  patient  is  incapable  of  walking  steadily,  his  c^it  is 
jumping ur  starting:  sometimes  he  is  ^together  unable  to 
walk,  and  seems  palsied,  while  he  is  cijually  unable  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  motions  with  the  aflected  arm. 

A contun'  and  a half  ago  Sydenliam  gave  the  following 
graphic  ann  correct  desenpliou  of  the  convulsive  mottonA 
eharactemlic  of  this  dUease  when  fully  formed.  ‘ First  it 
shows  it!U.‘lf  by  a lameness  or  rather  instability  of  one  of  the 
legs,  wliich  the  patient  tlrags  after  him  like  a fool.  After- 
warcls  it  appears  in  the  hand  of  the  same  side,  which  he 
tliat  is  affected  with  the  disease  can  by  no  means  keep  in 
the  same  posture  for  one  moment ; if  »t  be  brought  to  tlio 
breast  or  any  other  part,  it  will  be  distorted  to  aiiothor 
position  or  place  by  a convulsion,  let  the  patient  do  what 
no  can.  If  a cup  of  drink  be  put  into  lua  hand  he  repre- 
sents a tbousuml  gestures,  like  jugglers,  before  he  brings 
it  to  his  mouth;  fur  whereas  he  cannot  carry  it  to  his 
mouth  in  a right  line,  his  hand  being  drawn  hither  and 
thither  by  the  convulsion ; he  turns  it  often  about  for  some 
time,  till  at  length,  happily  reaching  his  lips,  he  Uingv  it 
suddenly  into  his  moutii,  and  drinks  it  greedily,  as  if  de- 
signing only  to  make  sport.’ 

As  tne  disease  advances  the  power  of  distinct  articulation 
is  lust : even  the  deglutition  boixiraes  difficult,  in  some  coses, 
to  such  a degree  that  fluids  are  forcibly  thrown  up  from  tho 

rihaiy'nx  in  attempts  at  swallowing  tlicm ; the  eyes  lose  their 
ustre;  the  complexion  becomes  pallid  and  muddy;  the  ex- 
pression of  tho  countenance  languid  and  vacant ; and  in  tho 
severest  cases  tho  mouth  is  variously  twristed  and  tho  saliva 
driveds  from  it ; the  tongue  is  protruded  irregularly  and 
spasmodically ; the  eyes  are  distorted  and  rolled  in  various 
directions,  and  the  sight  is  occasionally  defective.  The 
I muscles  meantime  become  soft  and  flaccid  ;emaoiation  takes 
place;  tho  pulse  is  weak,  but  nut  much  quickened;  tho 
urine  is  pale  and  copious,  and  the  bowels  arc  always  oou- 
stiimted. 

mind,  irritable  from  tho  commencement,  is  now 
I harassed  by  painful  images  and  incongruous  idea^  which 
every  effort  is  made  to  conceal,  and  various  desires  and 
emotions  are  produced,  sometimes  without  ap|>arcnl  cause. 
This  disordered  condition  of  the  mind,  when  tho  disouso  is 
si'vcrc  and  lung  continued,  ultimately  torniinates  iu  a state 
of  fatuity,  of  which  the  pallid,  listless,  and  >1103111  counte- 
nance is  the  external  sign  and  expression. 

This  disease  is  common  to  both  sexes,  but  it  is  much 
more  fireauent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  in  tho  pro- 
portion of  about  throe  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter 
it  seldom  attacks  before  the  8th  nor  after  the  I6th  or  IGth 
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Vear  of  aec,  al(hou|2:n  no  period  of  lift*  is  wholly  exempt 
frem  it.  The  diflereiit  muscles  that  are  affeeteil.  and  the 
different  decrees  m which  tlw  ore  agituted  by  the  irregu- 
lar motioiin,  give  an  endloss  diversity  to  the  external  np- 
peuranou  of  nifferent  casoa;  for  the  convulsive  motions  are 
Numetimes  slight,  at  other  times  severe,  sometimes  partial, 
at  other  times  general ; but  most  commonly  they  are  par- 
tial, and  sometimes  they  are  strictly  confined  to  one  side. 
The  duration  of  the  diseoae  may  vary  from  a few  weeks  to 
many  months. 

Chorea  is  often  auociatcd  with  other  affections  more  or 
less  closely  allied  to  it  in  nature,  and  alternates  with  them. 
In  the  female  it  is  often  observed  in  connexion  with  chlo- 
rosis. with  the  suppression  of  the  catamenial  discharge,  ami 
with  hysteria,  ana  in  the  male  with  rheumatism,  {>uralysi.s, 
and  dropsy.  Occa.sianally  it  terminates  in  epilepsy,  para- 
lysis, dropsy,  particularly  hydrocephalus,  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  complete  idiotry.  (^scs  are  on  record  in  which  it 
has  terminated  in  violent  convulsions,  and  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  followed  by  coma  and  death 

Such  being  the  occasional  issue,  the  disease  ought  in 
no  case  to  be  neglected  or  trifled  with,  especially  when,  as 
U invariably  the  case,  the  pi>»tj)onement  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment greatly  increases  the  difficully  of  the  cure.  In  general, 
umlcr  proper  management,  the  dtsea.HC  is  removed  without 
dilGcuItv,  and  the  return  to  health  is  commonly  complete, 
although  this  is  one  of  the  affections  which  is  peruliarly 
subject  to  relapse.  It  is  nut  at  all  uncommon  for  the  \ia- 
ticnl,  when  npparontlv  curcHl,  to  be  attackoil  several  limes 
in  succession  either  with  the  same  disease  or  with  some  one 
of  the  aflcctions  into  which  it  has  been  stated  to  have  so 
great  a tendency'  to  lapse.  Still  however  those  relapses  are 
curable  by  persevering  in  the  proper  treatment,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  even  wtien  paralysis  and  idiotcy  appear  to 
be  fully  established  they  yield  far  more  readily  to  appro- 

Sriato  rumedies  than  when  those  affections  have  been  in- 
ured by  a primary  affection  of  the  bmin. 

Chorea  arises  in  widely  different  states  of  the  system,  and 
is  produced  by  different  causes,  and  therefore  in  different 
ca.ses  requires  a different  treatment.  Ilut  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  irritat- 
ing matter  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  must  be  re- 
nuiveil  by  a course  of  purgative  meillcinos.  The  choice  of 
the  purgative  and  the  duration  of  the  course  must  de- 
^)cud  on  the  state  of  the  system  in  each  particular  case ; but 
in  general  the  purgative  must  be  of  im  active  nature,  and 
the  course  decided  and  long  continued.  At  the  same  time 
the  strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  both  as  to  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  the  food,  is  indis]>ensnble.  AstnLsmaladv 
almost  irnwriably  occurs  in  un  enfeebled  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, active  exercise  in  fresh  ami  pure  air,  and  what- 
ever medicines  of  a tonic  nature  are  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  individual  rase,  should  be 
combined  with  the  purgative  course  of  tieatment. 

When  this  affection  is  eonnecte<l,  as  it  occasionally  is, 
with  oj^nic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  hraiu.  it  is  of  the 
last  imiJortanco  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  case  that 
this  oi^nic  lesion  should  Ik*  discriminated,  and  that  the 
remedies  proper  to  it  should  bo  promptly  applied.  Kroin 
what  has  been  stated  it  w'ill  appear  that  this  is  one  of  the 
diseases  which  should  engage  ttie  anxious  attention  of  pa- 
rents, teachers,  and  all  w ho  have  the  charge  of  young  per- 
sons of  either  sex.  Not  only  the  health  or  disease  of  pu- 
berty and  adolescence,  but  the  health  or  disease,  physical 
and  mental,  of  mature  age,  may  depend  on  their  prompt 
attention  to,  or  neglect  of,  the  very  first  symptoms  of  lliis 
malady. 

CHORLBY,  a market-town  and  parish  in  the  hundred 
and  deanery'  of  Leylaml,  in  the  eountv  of  Lancaster.  208 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  22  N.\V.  from  Manches- 
ter, II  miles  S.W.  from  Blackburn,  9 miles  S.S.E.  from 
Preston,  U miles  N.N.W.  from  Bolu.n,  and  8 miles  N. 
from  Wigan.  It  has  no  dejK*ndent  township,  and  is  the 
only  markot-town  in  the  hundred  of  l^yland.  Tho  parish 
of  Chorlcy  comprires  an  area  of  2i)«0  siatiiie  acres.  Tho 
town  is  siluatca  on  a hill  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on 
the  great  west  road  from  London  to  the  North.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  Chor,  a stream  that  rises  at  Heapey,  two 
miles  distant,  and  after  a short  course  along  the  edge  of 
the  town,  joins  tho  Yarrow  and  empties  into  the  Douglas. 
A court-leet  and  baron  wws  held  here  for  tho  manor  until 
1827,  when  it  was  discontinued.  The  manor  now  belongs 
tfi  the  Faxaketleys,  aAer  having  paused  through  the  hau^ 


of  the  Slierbumes,  the  Choricys.and  the  Norman  families 
of  Fcrreiw  and  Ijjcv.  Within  iheproMMit  century  the  po- 
pulation has  more  than  doubled.  In  IbOl  it  wa.*;  4516  ; in 
1831,9282.  Seventy  years  ago  tbc  whole  town  consisted 
of  one  irregular  street  with  a shop  built  across  it;  now  tho 
streets  are  wide  and  amount  to  67,  with  a market-square, 
and  about  1820  houses.  Tlie  town  is  lighted  with  gas  by 
a company  formed  in  1819,  and  is  partially  supplied  with 
water  by  another  company  formed  in  1823.  The  chief  ar- 
ticles of'manufhcturo  arc  calicoes,  muslins,  and  ginghams. 
Eight  cotton-mills  and  printing  and  bleaching  eitablUh- 
ments  find  employmient  for  a chnsiderablo  part  of  tho  p<*- 

Clatiou.  Tlic  Leeds  and  Tdverpool  cunul,  which  joins  the 
nen-ster  canal  at  Whitlle-Ic-woods,  passes  within  bIh>u1  u 
mile  E.S.E.of  the  town,  and  furnishes  the  means  of  convey- 
ing the  Hags,  slates,  and  mill- stones  which  arc  got  out  of 
the  quarries  in  the  neighbourlKSKl.  Coal  of  good  quality 
is  ubumlanl,  and  in  18.33  a large  bed  of  iron  ore  was  dl-v- 
covered  near  Gillibrand  Hall.  Lead  and  carbonate  <.f 
barytes  are  found  in  the  Auglcaark  mines,  four  miles  dis- 
tant. About  une-fuurtli  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  tbe  re- 
maining three-fourths  pasture  and  wood.  There  are  four 
annual  fairs,  throe  of  which  arc  principally  for  cattle,  and 
the  last  for  woollen  cloth,  hardware,  amf  pcdlcry.  The 
market  is  hebl  on  Tuesday  ami  Saturday.  The  town-hall, 
the  basement  area  of  which  U used  as  a market-house,  isu 
stone  building,  built  in  1802  at  the  solo  expense  of  the 
late  John  HoTlinsbead,  E'-q.  Above  this  are  rooms  for  the 
transaction  of  puroi^hial  and  public  business.  The  lo4';«l 
authority  is  vested  in  a constable  and  visiting  inagi»traies. 
who  hold  a petit-sessions  once  in  three  weeks. 

Chorlcy  was  a chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Croslun  until 
1793,  when  it  became  one  of  three  independent  parishes, 
into  which  the  former  was  divided.  Tlic  living  is  a rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry'  of  Chester.  The  parish  cnurch,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lawrence,  U an  antient  struciuro,  supjiused  to 
be  of  Norman  origin.  Tlio  lower  is  a later  erection.  In 
this  church  a court  is  annually  held  by  the  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, at  which  he  presides  by  pro.xy,  for  the  swearing-in  of 
churchwardens  for  all  the  parishes  in  the  hundroil  of  Ley- 
land,  for  proving  wills,  and  for  taking  out  letters  of  admi- 
nistration. In  the  patronage  of  the  rector  of  the  parish 
church  U St.  George’s,  an  elegant  modem  structure,  built 
by  tho  parliamentary  commissioners  at  the  cost  ot 
13,7072.  16«.  9/2.,  and  opened  for  public  worship  in  1825. 
Resides  the  churches  there  arc  dissenting  chapels  fur  the 
Unitarians,  Independents,  'Wesleyan  Metliodists,  and  Bap- 
tists ; and  at  Weldbank,  about  a mile  south  of  Chorlcy,  is 
the  Catholic  chapel.  In  the  various  Sunday  schools  21.'t5 
children  receive  instruction.  The  Grammar-school,  ad- 
joining to  the  churchyard,  has  but  a very  small  endow- 
ment, so  that  the  boys  educated  there  are  not  taught  gra- 
tuitously. There  is  a large  and  handsome  acliool,  con- 
ducted on  Dr.  Bell'a  plan,  ouill  and  supported  by  public 
subscription;  there  are  also  infant  schoola  and  a Catholic 
day-school,  which  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  nearly 
1000  children.  Six  alroshousea,  having  gardens  and  a 
donative  of  2/.  nor  annum  attached  to  eatli,  wore  built  iiv 
1682  for  agen  women  and  widows.  Other  cliaritie% 
amounting  to  nearly  30/.,  are  annually  distributed  ainontj 
the  poor.  In  1828  a dispensary  was  established.  The  sur- 
rounding cc|inlr>'  is  very  picturesque,  particularly  toward;*, 
the  vale  of  the  Kibble.  On  the  north-west  of  the  town  is. 
Astlcy  Hall,  an  antient  mansion,  the  scat  of  Sir  II.  P. 
Hoghton,  Bart.,  and  a little  farther  from  the  town,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  is  Duxbii^  Hall.  The  fowriishii>s  ail- 
joining  Chorlcy  arc  Heapey,  H<»hton,  Wheolton,  and  Wit- 
nelk  and  Whiltlo-Io-Woods.  (Comnwmeation  from  /.an- 
mahirg;  Robinson’s  Deacription  qfiha  Pariah  of  Chorln/, 
1835.) 

CHORUS,  among  the  Greeks,  was  a number  of  persons,, 
male  or  female,  w^o  sang  melodics  acoompaniud  with 
dancing.  Tbc  chorus  appears  to  have  been  of  Doric  origin, 
and  the  Doric  dialect  continued  to  be  chiefly  used,  even  in 
the  choral  songs  of  Attic  tragedies.  (Muller’s  7>ori<jn*,. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  381.)  Originally  the  choral  performance  was  a 
separate  exhibition,  and  was  of  a religious  character : hvniiia 
were  rlunted  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  other  gods.  After- 
wards an  actor  was  added  by  Thospia,  who  first  introduced 
the  dialogue;  other  changes  were  made  by  his  successors, 
o<pecially  Phrynichus,  tifi  a second  actor  was  added  by 
/Kschylus,  who  embodied  the  chorus  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Greek  drama,  w a part  o&d  only  a part  ef  Um 
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T«pKKntalion.  Manv  explanationa  of  tho  object  of  the 
chorus  have  been  otfured  by  different  writers.  It  would 
certainly  give  a ve^  irapurfe<'t  idea  of  its  office,  tn  suy 
that  it  was  only  retained  in  order  to  give  tho  othur  actors 


breathii^-tirae.  and  to  prevent  a break  in  the  perform- 
ance. ■fho  chorus  may  bo  regarded  rather  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  tho  aggregate  body  of  spectators  : the  chorus 


generally  gave  utterance  to  those  emotions  of  ploa-surc  or 
sorrow  which  the  audience  might  be  supjKis^  to  feel. 
They  sometimes  took  upon  themselves  to  give  instruction 
or  to  administer  reproof. 

The  tragic  chorus  consisted  at  first  of  fifty,  aAcrwards  of 
flAeen  persons;  the  comic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty-four. 
According  to  Julius  Pollux  (Onom<ut.  iv.  Id),  the  number 
of‘thc  tragic  chorus  was  abridged  after  tho  perfurmanee  of 
the  Eumcnidcs  of  Aischylua  : the  alarm  caused  by  fifty  of 
these  ladies  was  too  great.  Tlic  chorus  entereil  into  the 
orchestra,  and  remained  there  performing  their  evolutions, 
and  observing  the  thymclc  or  altar,  which  was  in  tho 
middle  of  the  orchestra,  as  the  centre  of  their  movements. 
As  they  sang  they  moved  in  a dance,  suited  to  the  subject 
of  their  song,  and  modulated  by  the  accompanying  music: 
sometimes  tnc'movcmcntv  of  the  dance  were  so  appropriate 


as  to  Convey  to  tho  spectators  the  full  meaning  of  the 
chorus,  independently  of  tho  words  of  tho  song.  The  )>cr- 
foction  to  which  the  ureoks  carric<l  their  skill  in  affecting 


an  audience  by  the  harmonious  union  of  dancing  and 
music  forms  ono  of  tho  main  differences  between  the  an- 
tient  and  modern  theatre.  Tho  modern  bulki  (properly  so 
called)  will  probably  give  tho  best  idea  of  what  this  combi- 
nation was : but  by  the  ballet  (properly  so  called),  we  under- 
stand a ballet  which  is  a spoeios  of  (Irama,  and  not  wliat  is 
nuwordinarilv  presented  as  a ballet.  Tlio  songs  of  the  chorus 
consisted  of  ttrec  parts,  the  strophe  (or  iurninff),  the  an- 
ti>trupho  (oppo*i/<* ana  the  ojx>do  (itficr-fong): 
during  the  first  they  turned  from  right  to  left,  during  tliu 
second  from  left  to  right,  and  during  tho  third  they  stoo<l 
still  io  front  of  tho  spectators.  When  they  sang,  tliey  nil 
sang : when  they  took  part  in  the  dialogue,  one  only,  the 
coryphsuB  or  leader  of  the  chorus,  spoke,  from  the  top  of 
tho  thy*mele ; and  hence  in  addresses  to  the  chorus  there 
is  a constant  change  of  number — ihou  ami  yc.  (Schlugel, 
Transl.  in  Theatre  of  the  GreekSt  p.  2S5.)  VVoijuently 
thi^v  divided  into  two  sets,  who,  by  means  «,f  their  two 
leaders,  carried  on  a separate  dialogue,  which  generally  re- 
vealofl  their  sentiments  on  the  progress  of  the  plot,  their 
fears,  .anxieties,  and  hopes.  They  also  chanted  hyanns  of 
supplication  or  thanksgiving  to  the  gmK 

The  choruses  at  Athena  did  not  perform  exclusively  in 
tho  theatre,  but  on  many  occasions  when  there  was  no 
scenic  representation  at  all.  At  tiu*  Panathemra  and  the 
Thargelia,  and  at  tho  Gyinnopa»dia  of  Sparta,  clionuvu.s  of 
men  and  boys  sang.  AU  churufecs  at  Alliens  wore  providcrl, 
equipped,  and  instructed,  by  persons  appoiulerl  by  the  seve- 
ral tribes.  [Choragus.] 

CHORUS,  in  music,  a composition  sometimes  in  two  or 
three,  but  generally  in  four  parts,  sung  by  many  voices, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  band  when  periTormed  in  an 
orcbestm  or  on  the  stage,  but  bv  the  organ  alone  when 
sung  in  a choir.  Tho  chorus  of  the  oratorio  and  opera 
has  Aill  instrumental  accompamrocnt.s,  but  that  of  our 
nithcdral  services  and  anthems  is  written  with  only  an 
organ  accompaniment. 

term  Chorus  is  also  applied  in  an  aggregate  sense 
to  the  whole  bmly  of  singers  perfjnning  the  chorus. 

A DoirBi.K  Chorus  is  in  eight  vocal  parts,  and  sung  by 
two  choirs.  Many  of  Handed's  choruses  in  Itrael  in 
Bgwt,  in  Solomon,  and  in  Deborah,  are  of  this  kind. 

(5uOSE  in  ACTION  is  a technical  term  in  tho  law 
of  England  which  denotes  that  kind  of  property  of  which 
the  owner  is  not  in  the  actual  possession  or  occupation, 
though  he  has  a legal  right  entitling  him  to  obtain  the 
possi^ssinn  by  an  actum  or  suit.  This  sort  of  property  is, 
for  this  rvason,  calhsl  a thing  (ret),  or  cho»e  in  action,  in 
contradistinction  from  property  in  potxettion.  Thus  if  1 
contract  to  buy  a quarter  of  wheat  out  of  a large  quantity, 
and  the  seller,  in  breach  of  hU  engagement,  refuses  to  de- 
liver it,  my  interest  in  the  wheat  under  the  contract  is  a 
property  to  which  I have  an  absolute  right,  but  which,  as 
1 have  not  bought  any  specific  parcel  of  wheat,  1 can  only 
reduce  into  possession  through  the  medium  of  an  action. 
And  as  long  as  I have  only  the  right  of  enforcing  the  do- 
livery  of  tbt  wboat,  or  an  equivalent  in  damages,  and  not 


the  actual  possession,  my  property  in  this  respoet  ii  a ehoia 
in  action,  being,  as  a property,  a thing  rather  in  potentiH 
thanin  este.  (Blaekstone’s  Comm., vul.  ikp. 397.)  In  like 
manner  money  due  unoti  a bond  or  a bill  of  exchange  is 
a chose  in  action ; and  also  the  right  to  compensation  for 
damage  sustained  by  means  of  the  breach  of  any  kind  of 
contract, 

Tho  nntient  policy  of  the  English  bw,  in  discouraging  all 
contracts  tending  to  promote  litigation,  introduced  a rule 
that  property  in  action  merely,  and  nut  in  poss>esBiun,  could 
nut  bo  assigned  or  transferr^  to  any  third  person.  Tliis 
rulo  has  in  modern  times  received  considerable  modifica- 
tion. In  tho  familiar  instance  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
jiromiasory  notes  (which  are  strictly  choscs  in  action),  an 
indorsement  nut  only  transfers  to  tfio  iudurseo  the  absolute 
right  to  the  sum  to  be  recovered,  but  abo  enables  him  to 
sue  in  the  common  bw-courts  upon  the  bill  or  note  in  bb 
own  name.  Courts  of  equit)'  in  other  rases  protect  assign- 
ments of  cboses  in  action  ; but  in  these  cases  the  aa^dgneo 
must  sue  in  the  name  of  the  original  contractur,  whom 
tho  bw,  roganliiv.i  the  assignment,  which  it  does  not  sanction, 
os  a nullity,  treats  as  the  (larty  still  entitle^,  if  the  us- 
eignee  pmcced.s  at  law.  [Assignment.] 

CHOSKOFS.  [Khcsru] 

CnOTKESGHUH.  [Nagpork] 

CHOUA'NS  was  tho  name  given  to  the  irregular  bands 
of  rovalists  in  tliw  west  of  France,  who  continued  inarms 
after  tlio  organized  insurrection  of  La  Vend^  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  first  (Consul  Ikmaparte  in  the  year  18UU. 
The  Chouans  were  chieliy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
in  the  provinces  of  Bretagne.  Maine,  and  Normandy,  whilo 
the  Vendeaiis,  propu^  so  calleil,  were  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  that  river,  llio  Vendcans  were  a regular  royalitit 
jiarty,  pos.5e«sing  a considerable  extent  of  country,  having 
a kind  of  discipline  in  their  army,  and  fighting  honour- 
ably fi»r  their  cause.  Tho  Chouans,  who  continued  in 
arms  after  tho  Vendcans  had  submitted,  were  stragglinu. 
dis  trderly  bodies  of  men,  marauding  over  various  provinces 
of  France,  hunted  after  by  the  troops  of  the  government, 
and  liaving  no  fixed  station.  Some  of  the  royalist  ofiicers 
who  had  served  in  tho  civil  wars  of  I..aVondt'ohccanie  chiefs 
of  Chouan  parties,  but  the  parties  themselves  wore  .nwclled 
by  many  disorderly  and  des)»rate  characters,  who  conti- 
nued a struggle  which  had  Iwcume  hopcles.s  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  revenge  and  plunder.  FroU^  and  George  Cudoudal 
became  (he  cnief  leaders  of  the  Chouans,  after  the  Veu- 
dean  chiefs  d'Autichamp,  Bernier,  Bourmont,  Chatilhin, 
Suzannot,  &c.,  had  made  their  submission  to  the  first  con- 
sul. Frotti  was  taken  and  shot.  Cadoudol  withdrew  to 
Knpland,  then  returned  to  France,  and  continued  a do- 
suitor}'  kind  ufMarfurc.  mixed  up  with  couspiracics  agoinvl 
the  first  consul,  for  effecting  one  of  w liich  he  went  beerclly 
to  Baris,  and  remaineil  several  inonlbs  in  that  city  unknown 
to  the  police.  He  was  at  last  arrested,  after  killing  Bcveral 
of  the  iiolicc,  tried,  and  executed  in  Juno,  1 804.  [Bona- 
p.vRTK.J  The  Chouans  scattered  over  France  bad  been  in 
great  measure  put  down,  and  a vast  numltcr  of  them  exe- 
cuted previous  to  Cadoudal’s  death ; still  wo  read  of  Clioimit 
parties  occasionally  os  late  as  1806,  under  the  empire,  when 
one  of  them  arrested  tho  bishop  of  Vannes  in  tno  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan  and  exacted  a considerable  sum  for  his 
ransom.  Tlicy  had  then  degenerated  into  mere  rubbers 
In  general  the  name  of  Chouans  was  used  in  an  unfavour- 
able sense,  whilo  that  of  Vendeans  was  respected  ox  en  by 
their  enemies. 

CHOUGH.  [CoRviD.R.] 

CHOUMLA.  [Shumla.] 

CHRISM,  sometimes  written  CRISOME,  in  its  strict 
interpretation  moans  ‘ unction,’  ftum  the  (Jroek 
(chrisma),  ointment ; but  is  more  generally  received  as  the 
name  fur  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop  and  used  in  the 
Romish  and  Greek  churchc.s  in  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme  unction : and 
is,  or  used  to  be,  prep.ired  on  Holy  Thursday  with  much 
ceremony.  Ducangu  (Ght'^ar.  ad  Script.  Med.  et  In/tmte 
Latiniiatie,  edit.  Francuf.  ad  Mum.,  1C8),  tom.  i-.  cul. 
973)  says  there  arc  two  kinds  of  chrism,  the  one  prepared 
of  oil  and  balsam,  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordi- 
nation, the  other  of  oil  alone,  consecrated  by  the  bishop, 
nntiently  used  for  the  catechumens,  and  still  used  in  ex- 
tromc  unction.  (See  also  Durand’s  Rationale.  Divinorum 
Ojffriorum,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  74, 84.)  The  word  crisome  isalso  found 
applied  to  tho  cloth  which  wm  laid  over  a child’i  hice  whea 
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btptised,  to  prevent  the  uri'^ic^iil  from  ninninffoff.  (Scclbo 
X.i/Kffy  compilect  in  the  yoarof  Edwnnl  VI.)  Children 
likewise  who  die  in  the  fli>t  luontli  are  eaUed  Chri'«oinos  in 
our  Bills  of  Mortality,  probably  from  the  eireumstanco  of 
the  linen-cloth  hanngbeen  so  rocenilv  hud  upon  them. 

CirRlST,  JESUS,  was  bom  ut  Ifothleliein,  a city  of 
Judna.  in  the  days  of  King  Herod,  The  first  rhupter  of 
St.  Matthew  coiiUiin*  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  dedm-cd  from 
Abraham  through  David  to  his  roj'uted  falher  .It»scph: 
the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke  contains  his  podi‘,xree  from 
Joaoph  to  Adam.  Prom  Joseph  to  David,  the  two  genea- 
logies are  entirely  different;  Imt  this  disorepnnry  is  sulhs* 
fiicturily  explained  by  the  comnienlator!.  The  birth  of 
Josus  was  miraculous;  'when  his  mother  Mart'  (accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  St  Matilicwi  was  cvuousi*d  to  Joseph, 
before  they  eamo  together,  she  w:i«  fonmi  witli  child  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.’  Joseph,  who  iiitcndod  to  put  her  away  pri- 
votoiy,  being  warned  in  a dia-am  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
that  what  was  * r oircivcd  in  her  wa.s  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
took  unto  him  his  wife  and  know  her  not  till  sho  had 
brought  forth  her  ni-st-horii  son:  and  he  called  his  name 
Jesus.'  (Matth.  i.)  Humd  was  much  troubled  at  the 
miraculous  eircumsiances  which  attcndotl  the  birth  of 
Christ,  anil  at  the  coincidence  of  the  place  of  Im  birth  with 
the  prophecies.  In  onler  therefore  that  the  infant  might 
with  certainty  bo  destroyed,  he  gave  onlers  that  all  the 
male  children  in  Bethlehem  and  tlio  neighbourlmod  under 
two  years  of  age  should  be  put  to  denth;  but  Jesus  was 
saveil  by  his  paronts,  who  were  warned  by  an  angel  in  a 
dream  to  toko  tho  child  into  Egypt.  This  part  of  the 
sacrod  history  is  recorded  by  St.  Maltbcw  only.  Accoiding 
to  St.  Luke,  when  the  days  of  the  purification  of  Mary 
wore  accomplished,  his  parents  took  him  from  Bethlehem 
to  Jonisalom  to  present  him  in  the  Temple,  after  which 
they  returned  to  their  own  city  Noxareth  in  Galilee.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  Christ  disputed  with  the  Jewish  doctors 
in  the  I'emple  at  Jerusalem,  whom  he  astonished  by  his 
answers  ana  his  understanding.  Towards  his  parents  his 
conduct  was  an  example  of  filial  obcdicnco.  Ho  was  not 
above  following  the  business  of  his  reputed  father,  which 
was  that  of  a caipenter;  and  until  about  his  thirtieth  year 
he  fulfilled  the  common  duties  of  life  in  an  liumhlc  and 
obscure  station.  His  public  ministry'  was  preceded  by  tlic 
warnings  knd  admonitions  of  John  tho  Baptist,  tho  son  of 
a Jewiw  priest,  who  called  upon  the  people  to  repent  and 
believe,  for  the  time  was  fulfilled,  and  the  kingriom  of  God 
was  at  hand.  Christ  was  baptised  by  John  in  the  river 
Jordan,  and  shortly  after  commenced  his  ministry,  licing 
about  thirty  years  of  ago.  For  about  the  s)>ace  of  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  promulgating  his 
doctrines,  and  confirming  his  dirine  mission  by  numerous 
miracles.  In  order  to  diffuse  that  religion  which  he  came 
to  make  known,  Christ  selected  a certain  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  his  constant  companions,  to  leam  his  doctrines, 
to  witness  their  influence,  to  testify  to  the  miracles  by 
which  their  truth  vras  demonstrated,  and  to  l>e  prepared  to 
pro^gate  after  his  death  tho  truths  which  he  had  thus 
made  known.  The  twelve  persons  whom  he  chose  are 
callod  the  Twelve  Apoetles.  They  were  ignorant  persons, 
wlto  possessed  neither  wealth,  rank,  nor  education,  and  yet 
they  wore  called  to  root  out  opinions  which  were  deeply  im- 1 
planted  in  men’s  mind.s,  ana  to  ovcrtimi  systems  strength- ! 
ened  by  all  the  influence  which  antient  and  venerable 
authorities  exert  over  the  mind.  Christ  next  appointed 
from  among  his  followers  seventy  dUciplos,  w hnm  ho  sent 
by  twos  to  cve^ place  which  he  himself  intended  to  visit. 
(Luke  X.  1.)  iTiis  appointment  the  M'^cnfy  divipli  x j, 
not  mentioned  by  the  other  o\'anm‘!i>N.  Manv  of  the  .Jcu> 
being  convinced  by  Christ's  picucbing.  uiul  tho  miracles 
which  he  wrought  among  them,  of  hi->  dnu.c  the 

Jewish  priesthood  were  alarmeil,  and  j^rnght  wum*  means  of 
oceoroplubing  his  death.  Beinu'  bctrayci!  b>  Juilcs  urn*  of 
the  twelve  whom  he  had  cho'cii,  Chri^^t  w.is  taken  before 
the  Jewish  court  of  the  Sanhe<lriin.  which  had  ibo  cogni- 
zance of  offences  against  religion,  and  from  thence  to  the 
tribunal  of  Pontius  Vilate,  the  Rnnian  jirorumtor  or  adnu- 
nistrator  of  the  re\'enues  of  the  iH-oviimo.  Befure  the  fornicr 
he  was  a<'ru.scd  of  blasphemy,  a c harge  w hi'-b  was  »u|  poitcd 
•V  two  false  witnesses;  and  het'orr  PtUrc  .i.s  u M’ditiou^ 
Mraon.  and  a stirrer  up  of  tU»all'uctiuii,  a cliargu  which 
was  also  totally  without  foundation.  But  the  Jews  cla- 
moured for  his  death;  and  though  Pilate  saw  nothing 
la  tho  accusations  brought  against  him  worthy  of  capita 


punishment,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in  oomplianoa 
with  the  clamour  of  the  people,  and  apparently  also  from 
fear  of  some  dUturbancc.  In  the  midst  of  their  scoffing 
and  leers  he  was  led  to  tlie  place  of  execution,  and  cm- 
cifieu,  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  between 
two  criminah.  On  die  third  day  Christ  rose  from  the 
nive,  according  to  hU  own  prediction  (Mark  x.  34),  and 
uring  forty  days  previous  to  bis  ascension  into  lieaven  he 
appeared  among  his  disciples,  whom  he  instructed  more 
fully  concerning  tho  nature  of  hU  mission,  which  be  now 
left  in  their  hands.  Fifty  di^'s  after  his  ascension,  the  dis- 
ciples, being  assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost (Acts  ii.),  were  suddenly  ’oil  illlud  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  and  endowed  with  tho  gift  of  speaking  all  languages. 
On  this  occasion  three  thousand  persons  wore  cunverteil 
and  received  baptism.  Being  thus  fitted  for  disseminating 
in  every  part  of  tlie  world  the  principles  of  the  new  religion, 
the  apostles  and  disciples  whom  Christ  had  appointed,  scat- 
tered themselves  thirougbout  various  countries,  but  prin- 
cipally in  tho  cost.  Matthias  had  been  chosen  to  supply 
the  place  of  Judas,  the  traitor,  and  an  additional  disciple, 
iiamerl  Saul,  afterwards  Paul,  a person  of  education,  and 
though  a Jew,  a Roman  citizen  of  Tarsus,  was  espedally 
called  to  co-operate  with  them. 

The  hbtory  of  Christ  has  been  written  by  four  different 
individuals,  whose  accounts  are  received  by  the  Christian 
world,  and  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  cr^ibility  of  Uieir 
testimony  are  founded  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  accom- 
plished their  task.  Matthew,  who  hod  been  a cDllector  of 
custoniK,  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  for  tho  use  of  tho  Jews 
soon  after  Christ’s  death ; Mark  i»  believed  to  have  written 
under  the  direction  of  Peter,  for  the  use  of  the  Christians 
at  Home ; Luke,  whuae  Gospel  was  written  for  the  Hea- 
tbon  converts,  wa.s  a physician,  a companion  in  tlie  labours 
of  Bt.  Paul,  and  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  account 
of  Christ  while  Iravolling  with  the  apostle;  John’s  Gos- 
pel was  written  after  all  tlie  preceding,  and  notices  circum- 
stances which  the  other  evangelists  had  passed  over.  Tliat 
part  of  tho  New  Tcatamcnt  which  follows  the  four  Oos)>oU 
was  also  written  by  St.  Luke,  and  gives  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  history  of  Christianity,  for  about  thirty 
}ears  after  Christ’s  death. 

Tho  primitive  assemblies  of  the  converts  to  ChrUtianitj 
were  calleil Churches  (’EecXifmai).  The  converts  at  Jerusa- 
lem formed  the  earliest  Christian  society.  Tho  church  of 
Antioch,  which  w;is  founded  by  Paul  and  Burnabas,  was 
the  second;  and  its  members  first  received  Uio  name  of 
Christians,  haring  previously  been  callod  Nazarenes,  by  way 
of  derision.  The  first  churches  or  Christian  communiiica 
were  thoscof  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Rhesus,  Smyrna,  Athens, 
Corinth,  Rome,  and  Alexandria.  The  churches  founded  by 
the  apostles  were  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  in  after 
times.  Their  authority  was  appealed  to  on  points  of  disci- 
pline and  doctrine,  as  it  was  conceived  that  the  letter  and 
.spirit  of  the  apostolical  regulations  bad  been  more  rigidly 
adhercil  to.  Tne  church  of  Jerusalem  may  be  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  all  other  churches;  but  the  church  at  Rome, 
then  the  capital  of  the  world,  subsoauonUy  became,  with 
the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Alcxonurio,  which  were  re- 
spectively canitals  of  Roman  provinces,  by  far  the  most  im- 

fiortant  of  all  the  churches.  The  four  churches  of  Jerusa- 
om.  Antioch,  Rome,  and  Alexandria  were  formed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  arc  mentioned,  though  some  doubt 
I exists  as  to  tho  title  of  tho  church  of  Rome  to  priority  over 
I that  of  Alexandria.  The  church  of  Rome  became  tlic  mo- 
I tropoliton  of  the  west,  while  that  of  Antioch  was  regarded 
iisi  the  < of  the  cni^tem  ciiurchcs.  As  tho  nposlms  ex- 
{rmltnl  tlK-ir  truvol*.  rliurchos  Mere  planted  in  various  parts 
of.isi’j.  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  the  islsnils  of  Cyprus 
and  Crete,  and  various  parts  of  Greece,  when-  they  madu 
converts  to  Christianity.  In  a second  vinii  U)  the  cfiurcbea 
which  were  formed  by  Piiul,  be  roguIaUrd  s^nne  of  the 
practices  into  which  the  cmmirts  had  faMeu.  At  Corinth 
lie  reTnaitu-d  eighteen  iiioiulijs  duiiiii:  which  period  he 
exertcil  hitiisc-lf  to  CitaWish  firmly  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tum hi-lievcrs.  which  in  ihulrlmrch  wa.i  cxpoMi!  to  peculiar 
dHiigrr>.  When  unable  lu  vusli  distant  rhun-hes.  ho  od- 
' div*M-d  them  jti  ‘ Kpistles.’  Paul  next  directed  bis  atten- 
Ueii  to  the  West  of  Kuro])c,  to  nations  ‘that  were  yet  rude 
and  barbaroun.’  Tiiere  js  no  certain  record  ut  this  portion 
of  his  travels.  The  writings  and  labours  of  Su  Paul,  who 
is  emphatically  called  the  apostle  of  tho  Gentiles,  form  ilia 
most  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  second  period  oi 
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Chri^t^all^ty.  In  less  than  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  every  country  of 
the  then  civilized  world,  and  in  some  countries  which  were 
in  a state  of  barbarUm.  In  the  year  C8,  that  is  Z7  years 
alter  Christ’s  death,  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  martyTilom  at 
Rome. 

The  records  os  to  the  other  apostles  do  not  afford  an  ade> 
quate  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  labours.  John  was  banished 
lo  the  i^land  of  Patinos  by  Domition,  and  there  wrote  the 
Hevclationk.  He  was  subsequently  pennitted  to  return  to 
Ephesus,  where  ho  wrote  his  gospel  and  epistles.  He  was 
the  lait  sur\  ivor  of  the  apostles,  and  dicnl  u natural  death  at 
the  cl(Ko  of  the  first  century,  about  the  year  98.  The  seven 
churches  mentioned  by  John  in  the  Revelations  are  Ephe- 
sus, Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatiro,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Laodicea. 

Tho  Christian  religion,  as  founded  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  accepted  by  all  Christians,  whatever  differencos 
there  raoy  be  in  their  opinions,  rests  for  its  authority  upon 
(he  pniofs  of  his  divine  mission.  Tho  history  of  Jesus  i 
Christ,  as  given  in  tho  Four  Gospels,  presents  us  with  a 
scriw  of  miracles  wrought  by  him  ^m  the  commuiiccincnt 
of  his  ministry  to  the  crowning  miracle  of  all,  his  resurrec- 
tion fmm  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  into  heaven.  \Vbethur 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels  actually  took  place, 
or  not,  is  a matter  of  historical  inquiry  which  must  be 
dclertnined  from  tlie  whole  evidence,  like  any  other  his- 
torical fku;t.  If  the  miracles  are  admitted  actually  to 
hu\e  token  place — if  tlie  dead,  fur  instance,  were  uclually 
raised  lo  life,  there  are  very  few  who  will  not  alluw 
that  Uo  who  performed  these  miracles  must  have  hud 
a particular  power  which  other  men  have  not.  It  has 
sonierimes  been  said  that  the  miracles,  if  true,  do  not 
prove  a divine  mission.  But  if  a man  proclaim  lus  divine 
mission,  and  peiforra  miracles  in  confinuariun  of  it ; If  ho 
predict  his  own  death  and  resurrection,  and  actually  do  die 
and  rise  from  tho  dead  in  accordance  wiih  his  prediction— 
this  will  c\er  seem  lo  tlie  raa?»s  of  mankind  suttldont  proof 
of  a divine  mission,  and  indued  it  would  be  ditficult  to  say 
what  other  pnwf  can  be  asked  for.  The  second  proof  of 
the  divine  mission  of  ChrUt  to  which  Christians  npwal  is 
Contained  in  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  under  various  figures,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  expresiions,  of  different  ages,  refer  lo  the  future  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  to  his  kingdom.  A comparison  of  tho 
passages  of  the  prophets  with  the  ^xissagcs  in  tho  Isistory 
of  Chri.st,  and  the  application  of  many  of  these  nassages  of 
the  prophets  by  (be  Evangelists,  and  even  by  Christ  him- 
self on  several  occ.asions,  are  considered  by  all  Christiana 
lo  be  a proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  also  a col- 
lateral evidence  for  the  truth  of  those  Gosiiels  in  which  tlio 
prophecies  are  thus  fulfilled.  The  predictions  of  Christ 
liimscif  os  to  hU  own  death,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
imd  the  condition  of  his  followers  aBer  his  death,  are  also 
appealed  to  as  evidence  of  hu  divine  mission.  Tho  prodic- 
tums  of  the  prophets  were  accomplished  in  Jesus,  and  tho 
prophecies  otJe>uswere  accomplished  in  the  sub.«equent 
ni^tory  of  the  religion  which  ho  founded. 

Tlie  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
by  means  at  first  apparenlly  so  insufficient  for  the  purp|Dse, 
is  also  viewed  by  ail  bL'lievcrs  as  a proof  that  hU  aoetrines 
w ore  not  of  man.  And  further,  that  the  early  preachers 
of  Christianity  sincerely  believed  what  they  taught,  is 
.shown  by  their  inflexible  zeal  in  diffusing  tho  Gospel 
nm.dst  sufferings  and  persecutions  even  unto  death;  and 
this  strong  conviction  in  tho  miniU  of  those  who  hwl  the 
best  opportunity  of  learning  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  taken  as  confirmatory  evidence  of  their 
divine  origin. 

Tho  religion  which  Christ  came  to  teach  has  for  its  great 
aanction,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  In  the  Mosaic  law  there 
is  no  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  of 
course  tho  sanction  of  rewards  and  puiiLshinents  in  a future 
life  forms  no  part  of  the  law.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ 
indeed  there  was  a partial  belief  of  a rosurrecliun  among 
some  of  the  Jewish  sects  (Mattb.  xxii.  23  ; AcU  xxiv.  15) : 
but  the  preaching  of  Jesus  proclaimed  in  tho  clearest  teniis 
a general  rcsurrectUm,  and  rewards  and  punishmciila  in  a 
future  life  for  all.  It  is  this  firm  belief  in  a future  stale, 
which  gave  to  tlie  primitive  Christians  their  inflexible 
roura,'{e  and  their  readiness  to  suffer  death;  and  which,  as 
it  Wits  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  success  which  attended 


the  preaching  of  Christianity  in  its  early  history,  so  is  it 
now  tho  vital  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  TChris* 
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CHRIST  CHURCH.  OXFORD.  In  1524,  Cardinal 
Wol!»ey,  with  the  assent  of  King  Henry  ^^n.,  announced 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  his  design  to  found  a coUegu 
there,  the  fiiundiilion  of  which  ho  almost  imme<lialely  com- 
menced. By  two  bulls,  one  dated  in  152-1,  the  otlier  in 
1525,  ho  obtained  from  Poi>e  Clement  VII.  leave  to  enrich 
his  college  hy  suppressing  twenty-two  priories  and  nun- 
neries, the  agirrcgatu  revenues  of  which  were  estinmtedat 
nearly  2000A  The  king’s  patent,  after  complimenting  the 
cardinal's  administration,  enabled  him  to  build  his  coTlego 
principallyon  the  site  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide  : and 
the  name,  originully  intended  to  bo  'The  College  of  Secular 
Priests,’  was  now  cliangcd  to  Cardinal  Collrou.  Hie 
secular  clergy  in  it  were  to  be  denominated  'The  Dean 
and  Canons  aecular  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,’  to  be  incor- 
)>uratcd  into  one  body.  Hu  was  also  authorized  to  settle 
u|Mm  it  299U/.  a year  clear  revenue.  By  other  patents  and 
grants  to  the  dean  and  canons,  various  church-livings  were 
bestowed  u^xm  them,  and  tho  college  was  to  be  dedicated 
to  tho  priisc,  plorx-  and  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  tho 
Virgin  Marv,  St.  rrideswide,  and  all  Saints.  With  respect 
to  its  constitution,  it  appears  from  Wolsey’s  statutes,  still 
preserved  in  the  ct.dlege,  tluil  it  was  to  be  a perpetual 
Kiundution  for  the  study  of  tho  sciences,  divinity,  canon 
and  civil  law,  the  arts,  physic,  and  polite  literature,  and 
for  tho  continual  ]>crformance  of  nivine  service.  The 
members  were  to  bo  a dean  and  sixty  regular  canons,  with 
flirty  canons  of  a second  order.  Hie  Si>citrly,  as  Wolscy 
planned  it,  vva.s  lo  consist  altogether  of  180  persons,  but  no 
mention  was  yet  mude  of  scholars  or  students.  This  con- 
stitution continued  froiu  1525  to  1530,  when  WoUey  was 
deprived  of  his  jwwer  and  nrojwriy,  and,  for  two  years  after, 
the  foundation  ap{A‘ars  to  have  been  interrupted,  if  not  dis- 
solvciL  ll  was  to  Wolscy’s  honour  that,  when  all  worldly 
prospects  were  closing  ujion  him,  he  pleaded  for  nothing 
so  earnestly  os  that  his  .Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  suffer 
his  college  to  go  on.  Wliat  effect  this  had  is  unknown, 
but  tho  urgent  cnlrcatU’w  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  of  the  university  at  large,  were  at  length  successful, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  king  determined  to  deprive 
Wulsey  of  ail  merit  in  tho  cstablUumcnt,  and  transfer  tho 
whale  to  himself. 

Accordingly,  in  1532,  the  soedoty  was  refounded  by  the 
king,  under  tho  title  of  ‘King  llcnry  VIll.’s  College  in 
Oxford.’  Hic  |mtcnt  is  dated  July  8tli,  and  orders  that 
the  said  college  be  a^in  founded  on  the  same  site,  ground, 
and  circuit,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and 
St.  Frideswide,  and  endowed  with  2009^  yearly,  for  tho 
maintenance  of  a dean  aud  twelve  canons,  wbo  should  form 
a chapter,  or  body  corporate.  Dr.  John  Hygden,  President 
of  Magil^cn  College,  who  had  l>ccn  Wolscy’a  dean,  was 
i^in  appointed  In  the  ufHce.  This  second  foundation  con- 
tinued until  May  2U,  1545,  when  (he  cliarter  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  dean  and  canons  into  tho  hands  of  tho 
king,  who  dismissed  them  with  yearly  pensions,  to  continue 
until  they  could  he  otherwise  pfovidea  for. 

Hio  king  then  changed  the  college  into  a cathedral 
church,  translating  the  cpiscojail  see  fi-om  Oseney  where 
it  had  been  established  in  1542.  The  name  of  tho  college 
now  was  ‘The  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  in  Oxford  of 
King  Henry  Vlll.’s  Foundation;’  and  the  society  was 
declared  to  consist  of  a bishop  with  his  archdeacon,  (re- 
moved from  the  church  of  Lincoln,)  and  a doan  and  eight 
namms.  All  the  esia'os  were  assigned  to  tho  dean  and 
canons,  on  condition  of  ihcir  maintaining  three  public  pro-  * 
fbsstjrs,  of  Divinity,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  ono  hundred  slu- 
dents  in  theology,  arts,  or  philosophy,  eight  chaplainis  and 
a numerous  choir.  No  change  afterward*  took  place  in 
the  number  or  constitution  of  the  society,  except  the  addi- 
tion of  one  studentship.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
family  of  Venables  of  Cheshire  giving  an  estate  lo  tliis 
oullcgo,  it  was  agreuil,  u]>on  a cvun^iosition,  that  the  nomi- 
nutioii  of  a student  should  Ik>  in  the  heirs  of  that  family, 
which  was  ronfirnu'd  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1601,  4J 
Kliz.  Queen  KUzabeth  aliMV  ordered,  in  1561,  that  tbero 
should  iw  an  annual  election  from  Westminstei  Sidiool. 
Tlie  olhoi-  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  (he  dean  ami  chanter. 

Rv  the  last  lelters-pntont  which  were  granted  from  King 
Henry  VIII.,  the  college  was  to  be  governed  bv  slaiutes 
subsequently  to  bo  provided,  but  none  were  ever  given. 
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Tlio  colle^  is  ^vcmcd  (lie  ar.U  of  the  dean  and  ■ 
chapter,  ruvokablc  at  their  pleasure.  There  is  no  visitor  i 
but  the  kin^,  or  persons  comraUsioned  by  him.  I 

The  benefactions  to  this  coUe^  enumerated  b}*  the  | 
writers  on  Oxford  arc  few,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  pro5Ui 
an-iip|;  from  tenements,  or  sums  of  money,  bequeathed  as  I 
exhibitions,  or  for  the  Witcr  maintenance  of  poor  students.  I 
^\iimny:  them  the  namcTi  of  Dr.  Clisloner.  c:mun  of  Windsor; ' 
Joan  Bojitock.  of  Now  Windsor;  Tliomas  Whyte,  citizen  of' 
Ivondon;  WiUium  Wickham;  William  Thurston,  E}«q.,  of 
London  ; Dr.  Richard  Gaidiner;  Dr.  Busby.  Master  of  Wei^t-  i 
minster  School;  Lidy  Holford;  and  Bi-^hop  Fell,  deserve  ! 
es)>ecial  enumeration.  It  may  be  olisen-ud  that  the  ample  | 
endowment  of  the  last  foundation,  the  incrcasint^  pru6|>erity 
of  the  society,  and  the  rank  and  opulence  of  its  mcmbeis, 
rendered  such  helps  loss  necessury  iu  this  College  than  in 
any  other  of  the  same  university. 

llic  buildings  of  this  extensive  and  noble  establishment 
ha%e  undergone  as  many  rex'olutions  as  its  foundation.  Had 
Wolsey  lived  to  complete  hU  plan,  it  would  probably  have 
exceetfeil  that  of  any  college  in  Europe.  The  priory  of  St 
Fiideswide  formed  its  princijnl  site,  the  church  of  which  ' 
serves  both  for  the  cathedral  and  the  college  chapel,  and  is  | 
at  least  of  Norman,  if  not  in  some  parts,  of  earlier  date.  ' 
This  church  i.s  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  witli  a spiral  steeple 
in  iho  centre  144  feet  hign.  Tho  length  from  east  to  west 
is  154  feet.  Tho  cross  aisle  from  north  to  south  102  feet 
The  height  of  the  roof  in  the  western  Mit  41^;  in  tho  choir 
37^ ; and  the  bivadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  54  feet.  It 
ha.s  0 cloister,  and  tho  chapter-house,  built  about  the 
ihirieeiith  century,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tlie  | 
early  style  of  pointed  architecture  in  England.  The  first  j 
part  of  the  college  finished  by  W'olscy  wa.H  ilie  kitchen,  the 
ftbric  of  which  still  retains  its  antient  shape.  The  workmen  ! 
nc.xt  made  room  for  the  ball,  by  levelling  a part  of  tho  old  i 
city  wall  which  ran  from  Merton  and  Corpus  College  gar-  | 
flens  behind  St.  Fridi-.-iwide’s  church.  Tliey  pulled  down 
likewise  the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Southgate,  I 
standing  whcio  the  Hebrew  professor’s  lodgings  are  now  | 
built.  In  the  four  years  which  elapsed  between  laying  the  I 
first  stone  and  bis  disgrace,  Wolsey  hud  the  satisfaction  of  I 
seeing  the  kitchen,  hall,  the  whole  of  the  south  side,  with  j 
tho  greater  part  of  the  west  side  of  the  laige  (juadrangle,  j 
finished  according  to  hU  design ; and  to  hear  the  praises  | 
which  were  laviidied  from  all  quarters,  both  ut  home  and  | 
abroad,  upon  his  love  of  literature,  his  taste,  and  his  muni-  i 
ficencc.  hall  is  1 15  feet  by  40,  and  50  in  height.  The  I 
great  quadrangle,  nearly  a square,  204  feet  by  261.  The  . 
north  side  was  intended  to  do  occupied  by  a large  and  [ 
handsome  church,  but  scarcely  had  this  portion  l>een  com-  i 
menced  and  the  foundations  laid,  when  the  fall  of  its  patron  | 
put  a slop  to  the  work,  and  this  side  of  the  quadrangle  , 
remained  unfinished  fur  more  than  a century.  Wolscy’s 
quadrangle  was  surmounted  by  an  open  battlement  with 
pinnacles,  instead  of  the  present  Roman  balustrade  which 
was  adderl  by  Bishop  Fell.  The  north  side  was  finished 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  11.  The  western  gate- 
way was  completed  by  Sir  imristopher  Wron  in  1682,  when 
the  bell  was  transferred  to  it  commonly  called  Great  Tom, 
which  had  foinicrly  been  the  clock-bell  at  Oscncy.  The 
mum  modem  buihhngs  of  this  college  are  Peckw*atcr  and 
Canterbury’  quadrangles.  Peckwater  derives  its  name  from 
an  inn  or  hostel  whi^  stood  upon  the  same  site,  and  had 
been  given  to  St.  Frideswidc’s  monastery;  it  received  its 
prp«ienl  fomi  and  elevation  in  1705.  Tlie  library,  which 
fiums  the  siiulh  sido  of  Peckwater  quadrangle,  was  com- 
mt’UctHl  in  1716,  but  was  not  wholly  fini-hed  till  1761.  The 
tdd  library  sto<id  on  the  north  side  of  the  chaplain’s  quud- 
rnngh^  on  the  other  side  of  the  cullege,  which  antiently 
had  Ikvii  a refectory  to  the  convent  of  St.  Frideswide. 
After  the  completion  of  the  new  library,  about  1775,  it  was 
converted  into  rooms.  Cmfeibury  quadrangle,  adjoining 
Pwkwater.  stands  on  Iho  site  of  what  was  fontierly  Canicr- 
biiry  college  nr  hall.  King  Henry  VIII.  transferred  this 
hall  with  other  buildings  to  the  college,  subsequent  to 
wliiidi  it  was  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  llio  reception  of 
stmlenta,  and  remained  in  that  form  and  condition  till  1773, 
when  the  old  buildings  were  removed,  and  the  square  re- 
eonslnicted  upon  a new  design,  chirfly  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  Dr.  Robinson,  then  L>rd  IbokL’by.  archbishop  of 
Anmigh,  who  gave  ini*re  than  4000/.  for  that  purjx>se.  The 
Dime  pteway'was  erected  in  1778,  bv  Mr.  J.  Wyatt, 

Of  toe  eminent  porsoos  who  liave  boon  educated  iu  this 


college  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  ennmeratioD,  the  raajj^ 
nitude  of  the  establishment,  and  the  high  rank  id  tM 
learned  professions  to  which  it  has  usually  led,  would  ex- 
tend the  full  list  to  n xolumc.  Among  the  deans  who  hMvo 
presided  ovpi  ibo  college,  may  be  mentioned  John  Piers 
and  Toby  Matthew,  afterwards  archbishops  of  York,  Corlet 
bishop  of  Norwich,  Brian  Duppa  bishim  of  Winchester, 
Dean  Aldrich,  and  Alterbury  bishop  of  Rochester.  Among 
the  archbishops  and  bi-shops  wno  have  received  their  edu- 
cation hcie,  W'c  find  the  names  of  Bancroft,  Pridcaux,  San- 
derson, Potter, and  Tanner;  among  the  statesmen  and  law- 
yers, Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Edward 
Sackville  Eurl  of  Duiset,  Lord  Littleton,  William  Earl 
Miinsficid,  and  Geor^  Canning;  among  poets  and  orators, 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Ben  Jonwn,  Otway,  and  Villiers  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  To  tlicsc  may  be  added  Hackluyt,  Cam- 
den, Gunter  and  Hooke  the  mathematician^  Meric  Casau- 
bon,  Littleton  the  compiler  of  the  Latin  dictionary,  William 
Penn  the  founder  of  Wtmsylvania,  Locke,  Lord  Boling- 
broke  and  Dc-sagultcrs. 

Tho  present  society  ofChrist  Church,  including  students,  in- 
deponaent  members,  under-graduates,  &c.,  consisted  Dec.  3 1 , 
1835,  of  920  persons.  The  present  dean  is  Thomas  Gaisford, 
D.D.  (Wood’s  Annali  of  the  University ; CHialmcrs’  Hislt^ 
of  the  Colleges  and  HalU  Oxford  -,  Ingram’s  Memoriau 
o/Ojford,  4U>.,  18.34;  Oxford  Oniv.  Calendar,  1834.) 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a parliamentary  borough,  market- 
town,  and  pariith,  in  tho  south-west  extremity  of  Hampshire, 
is  pieasanilv  situated  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  con- 
fiuenco  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour,  in  the  hundred  of  Christ- 
church. and  division  of  New  Forest  West,  20  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Southampton,  and  93  S.W.  from  London  in  a straight 
line.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  church  and  antient 
priory,  founded  by  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  for  a dean  and  twenty  canons.  Ranulph 
Flarabar^  bis^p  of  Durham,  rebuilt  t^c  priory  in  the  time 
of  Rufus,  and  its  revenues  were  greatly  augmented  by 
Richard  de  Redvers,  or  Rivers,  earl  of  Dexoii,  to  whom 
the  manor  was  given  hy  Henry  1.  At  the  dissolution  iho 
annual  income  was  544/.  6a.  (Sjieed.)  Fragments  of  the 
priory  Walls  are  still  standing,  and  of  the  castle  keep,  which 
arc  more  than  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  Nonnaa 
style.  ITie  earliest  notice  of  Christchurch  is  in  the  Saxon 
chronicles,  where  it  is  said  to  liavc  Wen  tho  military  posi 
lion  of  Ethclwuld  during  his  revolt  against  Edward.  By 
the  Saxons  it  was  <-a\led  Twyneham-Bournc,  and  Twoon-ea ; 
and  in  Domesday  Book,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a burg 
and  royal  manor  containing  thirty  messuages,  it  is  called 
'Iliuinam.  The  church  is  a very  fine  old  structure,  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  partly  of  Norman  architecture.  From 
some  remains  that  have  been  di.soovefed,  the  town  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  Roman  origin.  In  the  vicinity  ap- 
pears the  site  of  a camp  and  entrenchments,  with  several 
tumuli  and  barrows,  which  have  contained  human  bones. 
The  living  ia  a vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Though  the  town  is  a corporation,  it  is  wholly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates.  It  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  pai  liament  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth : the  number 
was  reduced  to  one  by  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary' Art.  The 
town  is  not  lighted  nor  re^larly  paved,  but  is  amply  sup- 
plied with  water.  Thc.smmon  fisheries  on  the  coast  and 
river  have  OTeatly  declined.  Tlie  population  in  1831  of  tho 
whole  parish  was  5344,  and  of  the  new  )>nr1iamentary  bo- 
rough 6077.  There  is  a free  grammar-school,  n national 
and  Lanrastcrian  school,  and  several  endowed  charities. 
Tlio  rivers  Stour  and  Avon,  after  uniting  aWnt  a mile  and 
a half  below  the  tow  n,  flow  into  Qiristchurch  Bay,  and  form 
a spac  ious  harbour;  from  being  obstnicte<l  by  a moving 
bar  of  sand,  it  ran  be  entered  only'  at  high  water  by  smnl. 
vcssela  drawing  five  or  six  feet  of  water,  llierc  is  high 
water  twdee  every  tide.  Good  anchoraL'c  in  six  fathoms 
water  is  found  in  the  boy,  east  of  the  norbour.  two  miles 
from  shore.  Tlic  town  has  little  trade,  nnd  docs  not  appear 
likelv  to  improve  in  that  respect. 

CHRIST’S  HOSPITAU  Li.ndon.  Tlie  liospitaU  of 
Christ,  Bridewell,  and  Saint  Thomas  the  AposrIc,  wore 
founded  by  the  same  charter  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth, 
dated  26lh  of  June,  1553;  for  the  sup^Kirt  of  which  he 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  to  the  citizens 
of  London,  numerous  itos-scssions  within  tho  city  of  Ixmdon, 
and  the  counties  of  Miiblle^ex,  Essex.  Hertford,  Bucking- 
ham, Cambridge,  Kent,  Derby,  and  York.  Christ’s  Uoa- 
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piul  was  cs(abUshed  \U9on  inc  site  o>  the  house  of  Mendicants 
or  Grey  Friars,  in  Newgate  Street,  about  flve  years  aAer 
the  king’s  grant;  when  about  four  hundred  orphans  were 
admitted,  and  cluthed  in  russet,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
changed  fur  the  dress  whirii  tiicy  now  wear,  viz.,  a blue 
coat  or  tunic,  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  )'cIlow  stockings, 
and  a round  bonnet  or  cap.  The  institution  has  little  or  no 
income  under  tho  charter.  It  is  apprehended  that  the 
twialcs  which  were  pven  under  it  to  tho  city  of  London 
were  afterwards  apportioned  to  tho  royal  hospitals  as  tho 
citizens  thought  fit.  All  its  other  estates  can  be  traced  to 
legacies  and  donations  of  different  periods.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  then  lord  mayor,  and  a con- 
siderable benefactor,  king  Charles  II.,  in  1676,  granted  a 
second  charter,  allowing  lOOU/.  a year,  for  seven,  vears,  to 
cstabiKh  a mathematical  school  for  forty  boys,  ana  an  an- 
nuity of  370/.  lOf.,  payable  at  the  Exchequer,  for  the  espe- 
<ial  purpo.%0  of  educating  and  placing  out  yearly  ten  boys 
in  the  sca-scrvicu. 

The  greater  part  of  this  nospital  was  involved  in  the  de- 
structive fire  of  London  in  1666  ; but  by  the  zeal  and  libe- 
rality of  tho  corporation  of  London,  aided  by  donations, 
loans,  and  the  operation  of  the  revenues  of  the  hospital,  it 
soon  revived,  and  was  rebuilt  under  the  able  direction  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  building  however,  ha\ing, 
to  a certain  extent,  fallen  into  decay,  Ttom  their  antiquity, 
and  the  funds  of  the  charity  being  uneiiual  to  their  entire 
restoration  upon  a plan  of  suitable  uniUirmity  and  ronve- 
nicncc,  it  wa.s  resolved,  at  a general  court  of  the  governors, 
on  the  ‘Jfrth  of  Januar)’,  ISU.*!,  to  open  a subsenption  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  corporation  of  London  gave  lOOU/. ; 
several  of  the  city  companies  followed  the  example,  and  the 
donatioiM  for  this  pur|>o.so  up  to  1833,  chiettyof  individuals, 
amounted  to  38,676/.  The  groat  work  of  rebuilding  was 
cmnmenred  in  18'i5:  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
rendering  (hose  purls  of  the  hospital  which  have  hwii  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Shaw,  at  oneo 
durable  and  magnificent. 

The  governors  of  the  Hospital  are  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  the  city  of  London,  reprc8cnte<(  by  the  lonl 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  twelve  common  council-men,  'vho 
nro  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  common  council  out  <if  their 
own  bo<ly,  according  to  an  act  of  parliumcmt  obtained  in 
1782,  to  settle  the  dasnuics  between  the  city  of  London  and 
tho  Hospital.  Besiues  tho  corporation,  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  all  ranks  are  governors,  who  become  benefac- 
tors to  the  amount  of  4U0/.  The  number  of  governors  of 
this  kind  is  not  limited.  A president  is  at  tho  head  of 
the  charity,  who  is  elected  for  life,  by  the  body  of  the  gi>- 
\eniors,  and  is  always  an  alderman  of  L<mdoii.  The  go- 
vernors present  to  the  charity  in  the  following  manner. 
The  lord  mayor  presents  two,  one  U'ing  extra,  ns  lord 
mayor;  the  president,  two,  and  one  ns  alderman;  the 
other  twenty-four  aldermen  pn.'sent  each  one  annually, 
provided  any  chUdrun  are  admitted.  If  the  lord  mayor 
should  be  president,  he  has  two  )ire.sen(a(ions  as  lord  mayor, 
and  two  as  president.  The  treasurer  has  two  presentations 
find  one  in  iiis  turn  as  governor.  Tho  ordinary  governors 
fill  up  the  remaining  number  in  rotation,  beginning  each 
year  when  tho  last  presentation  ccoschI. 

In  1683  the  governors  erected  a handsome  building  in 
the  town  of  Hertfor«l,  for  both  b*iys  and  girls  at  a very  early 
age,  where  they  are  mirsefl  and  insirocted  until  they  are 
ri-nderefl  capable  of  receiving  the  more  advanced  education 
of  the  foumlation  in  London.  The  establishment  at  Hert- 
ford, when  full,  contains  416,  of  whom  about  2tlU  ure  taught 
the  clos-sics. 

Tho  accommodation  in  the  two  establishments  in  I.,ondon 
and  at  Hertford  is  for  1166,  including  80  girls. 

In  I.,ondon  there  are  four  classical  masters,  two  writing- 
masters,  and  two  ushers;  a mathematical,  drawing,  and 
singing  master.  At  Hertford,  there  are  a rlas.sical  master, 
writing-master,  two  ushers,  and  two  mistresses  to  (he  girls’ 
school;  besides  nurses,  &c.,  at  each. 

The  whole  gross  income  of  tho  charityin  1915  was  43,386*. 
The  expenses  for  that  year,  40,428/.  The  governors  enjoy 
the  patronage  of  tho  rectories  of  WorroshiU,  in  Kent,  and 
Colno  Engaine,  in  Essex ; of  the  vicarages  of  Clavering 
cum  Langley,  Ugley,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Bt'rden, 
in  Essex ; of  the  ricarages  of  Horlcy,  in  Surrey,  and  End- 
ford,  in  Wilts;  and,  alternately  with  the  Haberdashers' 
Company,  of  the  vicarages  of  Albrighton,  in  Salop,  and  of 
BittesweU,  DUewortb,  and  Wigston,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
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the  chapelry  of  Lcistoii,  in  Suffolk.  (Carlisle’s  De$ct  of 
the  Eniinu'ed  Grammar  Schools  of  England  and  HWm, 
8vo.,  Lonil.,  1818,  Yol.  ii.,  pp.  20 — 37  ; and  the  History  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  by  tho  Rev.  William  Trollope.  4to. 
Lond.,  1834;  to  which  latter  work  tho  reader  will  refer  for 
more  minute  and  c^qiious  details.) 

CHRISTS  THORN.  fP.vLttrRi-s.] 

CHRISTIANIA,  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  occupies  the 
south-cB-sleru  portion  of  Norway,  extending  from  5b®  48'  to 
62®  40' N.  lat.,  and  7®  4o'  to  12®  StK  E,  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  south  to  north  is  nearly  4UO  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  not  much  short  of  lUU  mtU's.  Accortling 
to  the  official  statements,  its  area  is  15b0  Swedisli,  or  35,820 
English  square  miles ; it  is  therefuru  nearly  7000  lufuare 
miles  larger  than  Scotland.  Its  population  is  about  480,000. 

The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  washed  by  the 
Sk^er  Rack,  ana  bounded  by  a rocky  and  bold  coast, 
whi^  however  only  rises  to  a considerable  elevation  west 
of  Fredrikvaern,  towards  tho  province  of  Chrb4iansand.  It 
is  much  indented,  and  contains  several  good  harbours. 
The  Bay  of  Christiania,  or  Christiania  Fiord,  stretches  aliout 
60  miles  inland.  At  its  entrance,  whuru  thoIIvalOcme 
islands  lie,  it  is  about  15  miles  wide,  but  it  narrows  gra- 
dually farther  nortli,  and  is  only  eight  miles  across  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches.  These  branches  are  from  one 
to  throe  miles  wide,  and  at  their  respective  extremities  are 
situated  tho  towns  of  Christiania  and  Drummen.  The 
shores  of  tho  bay  are  formed  by  rocky  but  gentle  hills, 
mostly  covered  with  trees. 

Alrmg  tho  western  and  northern  side  of  this  province 
extends  tho  mounlnin-cliain  called  Norrska  Fjcllen,  or 
Norway  Range,  which  commonly  rises  to  the  lino  of  per- 
petual snow,  and  contains  some  summits  far  above  it,  as 
the  Skagstbis  Tind,  which  rises  to  more  than  8506  feet ; 
and  the  Sneehiitten,  which  attains  more  tlian  8300  feet. 
These  arc  tho  highest  summits  in  the  range,  which  in  width 
occupies  from  70  to  90  miles,  this  being  the  avenge  dis- 
tance between  the  inhabited  places  in  the  contiguous  pro- 
vinces of  Christiania  and  Bergen.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is  always  covered  with  snow.  Two  roads  traverse 
this  chain.  6y  tho  southern  the  town  of  Christiania  is  con- 
netted  with  that  of  Bergen.  From  Christiania  it  runs 
north-west  to  the  norllicrn  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Tyri, 
and  hence  along  two  of  the  upper  branches  of  tho  river 
Hrammen.  It  crosses  the  highest  part  of  tho  range  south 
ofthe  Skagstols  Tind.  and  descends  rapidly  to  the  long  and 
narrow  Tcphmi  Fioril,  from  whose  shores  it  runs  soutli-wcst 
over  a hilly  country  to  Bergen.  Tlie  northern  road  leads 
from  Christiania  to  Troinlheinv  It  runs  from  Christiania 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Midsen,  then  along 
tho  beautiful  easleni  lH>rders  of  the  lake,  and  afterwunls 
along  the  Lougen-Elf,  nearly  to  its  source,  whence  it  tra- 
verses the  highest  part  of  the  mm;c,  cast  of  but  near  tho 
Sneehiitlan.  It  afterwards  descends  through  some  valleys 
to  Trondheim.  On  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  range  arc 
built  four  small  houses  for  travellers,  as  a refuge  in 
snow-storms:  they  are  called  fietd-stuef,  and  tho  most 
elevated  is  4563  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tlie  wcitvrn  and  northern  parts  of  the  province  arc  tra- 
versed by  the  numerous  offsets  of  this  range.  Near  the 
principal  chain  they  arc  of  great  height,  sometimes  rising 
above  tho  snuw-linc,  as  the  Hailing  Skar^'cn,  which  rises 
to  more  than  5400  feet.  Farther  east  they  are  lower,  but 
even  at  a distance  of  15  or  20  miles  fmm  tho  coast  they 
commonly  rise  to  1000  or  1500  feet.  The  valleys  between 
these  ranges  are  narrow,  and  have  only  small  strips  of  cul- 
tivable land  along  their  rapid  rivers;  but  part  of  the  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains  arc  cuvereil  with  high  trees,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  afford  silver,  ixtbalt,  and  immense 
quantities  of  iron.  Such  is  the  country  north  of  61®  N. 
lat.,  and  w’cat  of  10®  E.  long.,  which  contains  about  throe- 
fourths  of  the  province,  The  remainder  is  also  very  un- 
even, but  the  mountains  rarely  rise  above  the  line  of  trees, 
and  are  cluthed  with  fine  forests.  Most  of  them  have  a 
gentle  ascent,  which  admits  of  cultivation ; and  there  are 
Mso  numerous  level  tracts  between  them,  though  nowher® 
of  great  extent,  except  at  tho  town  of  Moss,  on  the  oastern 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  Tlie  most  fertile  districts 
lie  east  and  north-east  from  Christiania,  along  tlie  rivers 
Glominen,  Worraen,  and  the  lake  of  Miiisen,  and  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Hedemarkcn  and  Guldbrandtsdalen. 
They  produce  rye,  barliw,  and  oats,  in  >ufficient  quantities 
to  supply  (hem  as  experts  to  the  other  districts  of  Norway 
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T!:-?  ca.‘<fprn  »li<!ricla  arc  <!rain«l  by  tlw  Olommcn,  the 
1 r '• 't  nu?r  oj’ Norway,  which  brin|rK  down  the  water*  of 
tin-  irit-at  hike  of  Through  the  middle  dwtrirta 

riuv  tlio  l)i-amiiien‘elf,  who««  iimneroiiB  branches  bring 
d*)«u  nil  the  waters  descendinir  from  the  N(*rr»ka  Fjellen, 
bclui-en  fy  and  61®  N.  lat.  They  unite  about  25  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  whieli  falls  into  the  western 
branch  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania  near  Dramnien.  The 
southern  districts  are  drained  hy  the  Louven-clf,  which 
hses  in  the  high  Ilardanger  Field,  runs  for  some  time  cost, 
und  then  cuiitinues  in  u !M)uth'<‘astern  direction  to  its  mouth, 
near  Laurvtg,  wheru  it  falls  into  the  Skager  Rack  after  a 
course  of  about  140  miles.  In  the  most  southern  district  is 
the  lake  Nurd  Suen,  winch  reoeivea  the  waters  of  a con- 
siderable mountain-district,  f»»rraing  part  of  the  province  of 
Chriatiaiisaud.  The  lake  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  en- 
closed With  rocks.  From  its  eastern  extremity  issues  a 
powerful  river,  the  Skeen-elf,  or  Brevig-elf,  which  forms 
some  cataracts  near  the  lake,  but  soon  afterwards,  at  Rkecn. 
liccomus  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  bvmlen : at 
it-«  mouth  is  a bay,  callocl  Langci^und.  At  the  north-eastern 
extremity  it  the  lake  Famuml.  or  FamundsiW  (2:152  feet 
alxive  tho  sea),  the  largest  of  the  lakes  of  Norway,  alsiut 
21  miles  long  from  soutli  and  north,  am!  fWtm  two  to  fire 
imlos  ncnisa.  From  this  lake  issues  tlte  Klar-cif,  which 
enters  Sweden,  and  fklls  into  the  lake  of  Wenern. 

All  the  towns,  except  Kongslierg,  arc  near  the  sen.  On 
the  cast  side  of  the  Christiania  Fiord  is  Frederikshall,  on 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Swine  Sund,  close  to  the  boun- 
of  Sweden,  a fortified  place  with  a harbour  and  4S‘00 
inhabitants.  It  export*  deals  and  inm,  and  ha«  a few 
imimfactures  on  a small  scale.  N<*ar  it,  on  a rwk  400 
I'eet  high,  is  built  the  fortieM  of  FreileiiksU-en,  where 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  w as  killed  in  1718.  Frc^leriksfsid, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Glomm«m,  is  a fortress,  and  has 
a harlKiur  and  arsi-rm).  It  ex]>ortH  dc^iU:  ptipulation,  2100. 
Moss,  on  tlie  Cfaristinnia  Fiord,  with  20U0  inhabitants,  is  a 
thriving  ]>lace,  and  has  twenty  saw-mill*  and  an  extensive 
inm-work.  In  this  place  the  cimvention  wa.s  made  in  1814, 
by  whieh  Sweden  and  Norway  were  united. 

On  tlw  wt»st  of  the  Christiania  Fiord  w Dromroen,  with 
7000  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oramiucn;  it 
li  K a good  harbour,  and  exports  timber  in  logs.  In  its 
is  a marble  quany,  and  higher  up  the  river  at 
M<nhim  a cobalt-mine.  Kongsbtwg,  in  a narrow  wild  xxilley 
«n  the  l>>iiven-clf,  has  3^00  inhabitants,  nnd  is  a mining 
town ; m its  vicinity  are  silver  mines,  which  once  gate  h 
eonsnlerable  produce,  but  in  tlic  bcginiung  of  thi*  century 
very  little.  Lately  however  the  jm»duce  has  considerably 
increased,  imd  in  1828  it  yielded  more  than  2000  marcs. 
In  1834  n lump  of  native  silver  of  extraordinorj-  size  was 
found:  this  town  contains  a mining-S4-hool.  I^aurwig,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Louven-clf,  has  considenible  mines  in  its 
neighl>onrhood,  a fpwKl  liarbour,  and  2000  inhabitants. 
Skeen  and  Por*gmnd,  two  places  on  tbc  navigable  Skeen- 
i-lf.  rx|)ort  a con-siderable  mimher  of  di-nls.  Near  Ton.-iberg 
ntiOd  inhabitanlw)  on  the  peninsula  ofVaU<H>,  wit  is  made. 

CHUISTIANIA,  the  (capital  of  Norway,  is  in  50‘"  55'  N. 
Int.  nnd  I If  .‘it/  E.  long.,  at  tho  northern  extremity  of  the 
Cliri-tiania  Fiord,  a bay  extending  about  60  miles  inland, 
into  which  the  river  Agger  fall*  close  to  the  town.  Except 
towards  the  bay.  the  town  is  cnckwcfl  by  high  hills  and 
racHinlttin*,  winch  on  the  north  are  abimt  S miles  distant, 
but  on  the  other  sides  approach  ranch  nearer  the  town. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved;  the  pavement  how- 
ever inclines  from  each  siile  to  the  centre  of  tho  street, 
which  is  thus  converted  into  a common  i>ower.  The  houses 
have  rarely  more  than  two  sbiries ; but  most  of  them  are 
built  of  bricks,  and  a fi-w  of  stone.  It  has  four  suburbs 
connected  to  it,  whieh  in  ports  are  not  paved.  Among  tlie 
public  wlifice*  arc  distinguished  the  new  royal  jialaco,  tbc 
military  academy,  and  the  cathedral.  In  ISIti  it  contained 
hanlly  more  than  lO.ddO  inhabitants,  but  in  1826  not  loss 
than  20,581.  Thi*  rapid  increase  is  chietly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  circumstance,  that  Norway,  by  its  union  witli  Sweden, 
obtained  an  indej*cndcnl  legislative  govcrinnent,  which  has 
*t*  scat  in  this  town,  and  by  the  erection  of  a university  in 
1-11.  The  nniversity  was  in  1 833  attended  by  about  500  stu- 
fb-nt.s  and  possesses  a library  of  100,000  volumes,  an  obser- 
vatory, a btiianic  garden,  a museum,  and  (gher  institutions. 
The  sum  of  33.000  dollars  is  annually  a1lowe<l  for  its  main- 
<.  nance.  Like  the  imiverhitics  of  Germany,  it  is  rather 
a s'dioul  for  pubUe  otlicurs.  than  intended  to  form  men  of 


.scicnefrand  learning.  Tlic  courses  last  from  four  to  six 
yeai^,  but  the  student  is  not  bound  to  reside  at  the  uni- 
\er*ily  the  whole  lime.  Besides  the  four  faculties,  which 
exist  in  every  German  university,  Christiania  may  be  con- 
sidered US  a mining  academy  ; and  some  uf  the  lectures  are 
inlcndeil  a.*  a pn-paralory  course  for  young  men  who  are 
•Icsigned  to  be  pra.-tical  niinera.  There  arc  besides  a mili- 
tarv  academy,  u gratnmar  school,  a commercial  academy, 
and  school  for  drawing,  and  also  n society  for  promoting 
the  pmsperily  of  the  country.  Manufacturing  innustjy  has 
not  made  much  progress,  and  the  fubrir*  aru  woollen  cloth, 
iron  utensils,  tobacco,  Stc.  Tlic  trade  in  limber  w consi- 
ilorablc,  though  less  than  it  wa.s  between  IBOI  and  1865. 
It  export*  principally  deals  and  planks,  and  also  a quantity 
' of  firc-woou,  almost  exclusively  to  England.  The  quantity 
I of  iron  which  1*  exported  is  not  great  In  one  of  its 
suburbs,  called  Opslo,  alum  is  made  to  a cottsideniblc  ex- 
tent. (Von  Bnch’s  Trareh  tkrnuf'h  Noncay  ; SchnbtTt’s 
Ueise  tlnrrh  Schtre(fert,  Aortpegen,  Lapland,  ^*c. ; Jour- 
ntri  of  hiitfration.  So.  X.) 

niRIsnAN  KNOWLEDGE.  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION’  OF.  M-a*  formed  in  the  year  16S8,  and  is 
the  oldest  s<tciety  in  the  kingdom  established  for  the  cdura- 
Ihm  und  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  It  is  an  incur- 
pomittl  society,  and  is  ^UJ^pnrted  by  tho  mombeis  of  the 
church  of  England.  Owing  to  the  long  time  that  it  ha* 
been  cstabli-hetl,  some  of  it*  early  pnblicnfiuns  are  inferior 
to  works  of  a similar  kind  which  have  been  more  rea-ntly 
issued ; and  so  long  as  it  aett-d  upon  <he  principle  of  assist- 
ing only  those  schools  which  made  use  exclusively  of  the 
Sorielv’s  publications,  it  tended  to  pcrpctvuite  the  usk?  uf 
many  'Iiook--  of  little  laluo,  and  kept  1>eitcr  ones  out  uf  cir- 
culation. The  establishnmiil  of  the  Bible  Society  was  oc- 
casionotl  by  the  a],athy  uf  this  Society  relative  to  an  i>suu 
of  the  scripture*  in  the  Welsh  language.  The  Society  has 
latterly  l>een  stimulated  into  a more  active  course;  and  a 
standing-fub-commitlce  has  been  formetl,  which  takes  the 
manngi'inent  of  publication.*  ri'lating  to ‘general  literature 
and  c<1uraiion.’  Tlie  inctunc  of  the  Society  k very  large : 
iU  cxjienditurc  for  tho  year  ending  November. 
amounted  to  91.522/.  Is.  II(/. ; and  fur  tl>c  same  period  it 
circulated  100,913  biblcs,  86,061  testaments,  on<l  192.08*2 
prayer-books.  The  cin*ulation  of  all  its  various  puhlicatious 
arommicd  to  2.475,172. 

CHRISTI.\N1TY,  that  sjstom  of  religion  which  has  for 
it*  founder  .Icsu.*  Chikt. 

The  liisUirv  of  Christianity  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods,  of  wftich  the  first  embraces  tbc  life  and  ministry  of 
ueaus  Chriht;  the  second  comprehends  the  acts  of  the 
apostles  after  the  death  nnd  rcsurrecUun  of  Christ,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  church;  the  third  penod  com- 
prehcmli  the  histoiy  of  the  church  from  the  torminntkm  uf 
the  laliours  uf  the  apostles  to  the  present  day,  and  is  a dis- 
tinct subject  from  the  history  uf  the  first  twu  periuds,  so  far 
ai  cuncurus  the  c.-isential  doctrines  of  Chrisiianilv. 

Tho  cuminuniticK  or  churches  founded  by  tlic  apisde* 
^^ouu  began  to  differ  in  various  points  of  doctrine  ana  diM*j 
pline.  Krum  these  differencca  arose  a long  series  of  viulent 
di-iputrs  and  animositii's  among  the  voriuu.-i  rcligiou-i  |iarlii*a 
or  communities  into  which  the  whole  body  vf  Chrisliiiiis 
wa*  divided.  The  tVame  of  civil  society  olso,  in  ull  il>u 
countries  into  which  Christianity  was  gradually  iiUrotluccd, 
was  necessarily  affected  by  the  new  relitriun.  Tims  the 
histoiy  of  the  (Jliristinn  church  immediaieiy  subsequent  to 
the  cessation  of  tlic  ap»lliV  mission,  and  indeed  we  muy 
sny  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  w in.-vparablo  from 
the  histon'  of  all  the  sovortl  ptditioal  ^eicties  among  whicli 
Chrisliunliy  was  establislMd,  The  history  of  Chiislinnir.ed 
Asia,  Africa,  and  EuJX^,  for  several  centuries  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  the  history  of  the  church  in 
this  or  that  country,  than  any  tiling  else.  Tlic  word  church 
i*  here  used  in  that  proper  and  large  sense  whicli  U pumted 
out  at  the  end  of  the  article  Ciivhch. 

Viewing,  however,  the  hi-tory  of  tho  church  as  a dUlinci 
subject,  and  paying  no  regard  to  the  events  of  civil  society, 
except  so  far  as  tiiey  are  immediately  ami  intimaieh  cun- 
nccterl  with  tho  church  (the  term  here  being  used  in  a 
narrower  sense),  such  a history  U generally  supposed  to 
sevs  a sufficient  unity  of  siibjecl.  a.s  clisiingui'.nLHl  Croin  civil 
history,  to  form  a separate  and  distinci  divi9U>n  of  hUtor.ral 
iiK|Uiry.  Accordingly  we  have  numerous  histories  uf  the 
church,  whose  prof^sed  object  is  to  develop  the  progress 
of  Christian  doctrines,  of  (he  various  opiniuus  on  mutters  uf 
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Ihith  and  diM'ipline  which  have  divided  Oimtiana,  and  of 
the  variou«n>inmunilieHoraa«)ciatkil»  into  which  Cliristiana 
have  been  distributed.  Rut  these  histories,  in  all  aeca,  Iteitifl' 
mainly  written  by  the  cle*^.  are  often  not  ro  murh  histories 
of  (lu>  church  as  of  the  clers^' ; not  so  much  histories  of  the 
^rent  body  of  Christians  in  this  or  that  country',  as  of  those 
whose  immediate  intereatswere  often  little  identified  with  the 
interests  of  those  whom  it  was  their  business  to  instruct. 
Such  ackinirarted  view  of  the  history  of  Christianitv.  and  of  the 
history  of  the  church  in  the  several  countries  where  Chris- 
tianity is  established,  must  alws^’s  apfrear  unsatisfactory  to 
those  who,  considerine  the  ori;^n  of  the  reli^n  of  Ji^\is 
Christ,  its  pro^ss,  and  its  de^•eiopment,  a.a  the  great  sub- 
ject oft  he  politiiml  drama  of  the  ci\-iiize<l  world  fir  eighteen 
renturies,  regujvl  the  hwtory  of  the  church  or  of  a cijurch 
not  as  in  niiy  respect  dissoemted  fn»m  civil  history,  but  as  a 
component  part  nfit.  Intimately  blend«f<l  with  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  with  all  the  great  events  of  political  society,  and 
now  for  ni  least  fourteen  centuries  directing  or  itilKiencing 
all  the  functions  of  government,  and  by  tum<  olrstnieiing  or 
retarding  the  progress  of  knowksige.  necoulitig  to  the  va- 
rious fonns  in  winch  it  1ms  been  moulded  for  political  pur- 
po!M%  a hi^l«>ry  of  the  church,  distinct  from  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  same  nation  and  the  aninc  j>eriod,  can  hove  little 
value,  except  so  far  iu4  it  may  be  a good  .history  of  the  clergy. 
Such  a history  of  the  church,  however,  hns  l>e«n  often  cl-  j 
tempted  by  men  neither  d«‘flcient  in  industry  nor  learning:  | 
but  the  one-sided  view' which  they  have  taken  has  never  | 
satisfied  careful  inquirers,  and  has  only  had  the  effect  of 
forming  in  iheminrlsuf  those  who  rend  much  and  think 
little,  a certain  confused  notion  of  some  osHoniial  diffcrcocc 
bolttccn  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  hisUiry  of  ihom? 
who,  m various  ages,  have  compoiM.-d  that  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  writers  of  whnt  is  called  history  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  often  seem  to  consider  the  history 
of  tbo  church  as  hardly  lying  within  their  sphe^^  It  is 
true  that  those  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  church 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  society  are  not  and  cannot 
be  overlooked  by  such  writers;  but  the  ir.tluenoe  of  the 
slow  and  incessant  working  of  the  great  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  intimately  blended  with  all  the  social 
systems  of  all  the  countries  where  Christianity  is  esta- 
blished, and  by  its  all-jiervading  power  penetrates  to  their 
remotest  and  minutest  members,  ami  euiern  into  all  the  re- 
cesses of  domestic  life,  hi  rarely  glanced  at,  and  wldum,  if 
ever,  duly  estimated  by  writers  of  history.  The  history  of 
rivilixation,  which  is  the  history  of  a continued  progress, 
would  apjrcar  to  every  reflecting  ner«on  in-eparnble  from 
the  history  of  Christianity,  or,  in  other  wonU,  of  the  church, 
taking  this  wwvl  in  its  large  and  proper  j^ense.  The  public 
acts  of  the  dt^’  as  a tidy  receive  u place  among  other 
public  events  in  our  annals  ami  our  histories;  hut  as  the 
real  history  of  a people  is  generally  sunk  in  the  history  of 
their  rulers,  so  that  of  the  true  church  is  merged  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  clergy. 

A history,  thcii^alled  a history  of  the  church,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  bclrevc  all  writers  of  gmieral  church  hutury 
havo  understood  the  term,  ap]>ears  to  Im  n division  of 
history  which  ought  either  to  lie  ciitifled  a History  of  the 
Clerp-  and  of  their  Ads  and  Opinions,  or  it  ought  so  to  be 
blenanl  with  general  civil  history  as  to  render  a w.'parate 
name  unneikssary. 

Irmtead  of  attempting  a history  of  the  clnirrli  in  any 
sen^e,  which  cannot  bo  accomplished  in  a sniistaciorv' way 
within  the  limits  of  any  Cyclopsedia,  we  have  trimled  of  the 
chamcteristic  doctrines  and  dUcipliiu*  of  iIk>  various  bodies 
of  Cin isl ions,  whether  piopirly  called  chun'httj,  or  impro- 
perly so  called,  under  their  Msveral  heads.  (Se<‘  tin*  Ariiclts 
Chuhc-h;  Catholic  Church,  ii«-. : and  Atomumknt.  Sic.) 

Cluistianily  is  at  present  diffused  over  a large  ]iart  of 
the  world  ; but  it  can  only  be  said  to  ho  esfabli-hed,  eiiher 
by  the  authority  of  the  state,  or  by  general  consent,  in  the 
following  countries.  Christianiiv  is  established  in  all  parts 
of  Kurope  except  the  Ottommi  (tominions.  In  America,  it  is 
established  in  all  those  countries  which  arc  now  untU*r  tln^ 
dominion  of  deiieendants  of  Eurojicaiis,  which  are.  in  fact,  tlK^ 
largest  and  best  parts  of  the  continent.  In  Africa,  it  uxisis 
in  Abyssinia  in  a very  corrupt  state,  and  among  the  Copl» 
of  Egypt,  w ho  arc  now  veiy  inconsiderable  in  numbers. 
In  Asia,  the  ChrisUan  religion  is  estaldislied  in  Aimenia. 
but  the  number  of  Armenian  Christians  must  noi  be  esli- 
nMted  by  the  population  of  tl>o  countr),  Ibr  tbe  incrchani-s 
R#  ttw  Mtivo  and  industrious  poople  are  found  iu  many  pan> 


of  Europe  and  A.ua.  In  Syria,  a branch  of  the  Greek  church 
still  exists  in  the  mountains  of  Libuuus  and  the  kland  of 
CNprus;  another  in  part  of  Syria  and  DiurlK.'kr;  and  the 
Ncstorians,  who  also  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  are 
found  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  about  Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  in 
Persia,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  India  under  tho  name  of 
Christians  ofSl.  Thomas.  Iu  all  the  foreign  dependencioM>f 
KuraiMian  powers,  and  esj>eeiaUy  tlu>MJolThe  British  emnife, 
Christianity  may  bo  c<mKidered  os  established;  thougli  iu 
many  comis.  as,  for  instance,  in  the  British  po^sesl1ion.s  in 
India,  the  number  of  Christians  is  very  small,  when  com- 
pared with  the  natives.  But  tlie  zealous  and  persevering 
laliours  of  Euronean  and  American  miasionaries  are  now 
diffusing  a knowleilge  of  Christianity,  and  with  it,  of  tbo 
useful  arts  of  life,  over  countries  hardly  oeccsaible  to  oum 
mt-rcial  enterprise;  and  it  may  siafely  be  predicted  that 
iiy  their  efforts,  and  the  spirit  of  colonization  which  distin- 
gutnlies  some  of  tho  Kuropenn  nulions,  Christianity  will 
rapidly  spreod  itself'over  a iiiurdi  larger  part  of  the  liuhit- 
ubie  globe.  The  two  other  rudigiuiLs  which  occupy  so  largo 
a portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  Mohammedunism  and 
Buddhism,  are  limiteil  as  to  the  sphere  within  which  tliey 
c;in  extend  their  doctrines,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  they 
uill  pa.s.H  the  Itmiis  within  which  they  are  now  confined. 
Blit  ChrLstiiinity,  being  the  rcdigioii  of  theino^t  enterprising 
port  of  the  human  race,  of  those  whoso  life  consi$>ts  in 
action  more  than  in  trauipiillily  and  repose,  is  in  a slate  of 
i contimial  progress  and  diffu-siun  ; and  it  is  probably  to  this 
' difference  between  the  temperament  of  most  of  the  nations 
I of  Kiinqwfa  difference  in  some  degree  demmilent  on  cli- 
; male  ami  local  circumiitauces),  aud  those  of  Asia  ami  Africa, 

; that  Christianity  still  languishes  among  its  comjiaraiively 
few  native  professors  iu  Asia  and  Africa,  while  the  zeal  and 
, superior  activity  of  the  Euru)H*on  race  animate  thu  mis- 
sionaries of  the  United  Slates  and  of  England  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  ChrUtianity  in  tbe  very'  place  of  its  birth,  and  to 
rival  the  old  Catholic  missionaries  in  zeal  and  courage.  As 
the  Apostles  and  the  mnrtyrsi  of  the  churclt  testified  tho 
sincerity  of  their  faith  by  their  willingno->.H  u>  undergo  every 
kmd  of  suffering,  and  even  death  ; so,  in  our  own  days,  tho 
a{>uacl«s  of  Christianity,  penetrating  among  thu  must  imci- 
vtlizcfl  and  savage  tribes  of  the  earth,  have  exhibited 
examples  of  a cou^e,  peiwevenmce,  and  t>elf-dovutiuiL  un- 
(uirulleUxl  in  the  history  of  man. 

In  Africa,  Christianity  has  Uilherto  madu  the  Ivost  pro- 
gresd:  and  inckvd  wherever  the  Mohammedans  have 
settled  in  that  country,  it  luia  grailually  decayed  or  di-np- 
iM-ared.  The  Christian  churclies  of  the  south  coasts  of  tho 
Mi<diterrancan,  wliich  were  established  at  an  curly  periml 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  no  lunger  exUt : ih<i*ic  of 
Asia  Minor  have  disappeared,  and  in  Syria  and  Palcstuie, 
the  cradle  of  Christumity,  it  still  maintain^  a feeble  and 
uncertain  existence. 

The  groat  Christian  churches  are— 

1.  The  Greek,  or  Eastern  Church,  divided  into  four  prin- 
cipal branches. 

2.  The  Latin,  or  Western,  or  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  tiingle,  and  uiulividud. 

3.  The  Protestant  Church. 

The  Protestant  cannot  bo  called  a Cliurch  in  the  aenso 
ill  which  thu  OuthoUc  is  called  a Church,  as  it  is  nut  oiiu 
undivided  community,  but  consists  of  numerous  iiuUqiun- 
dent  cummunitics.  Siilk  us  distinguished  from  the  Catholic 
community,  the  whole  body  of  Protestants  is  sometimes 
designatcMl,  though  improperly,  as  the  Protestant  Church. 

CHRISTIANSAND.  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  compre- 
liends  the  most  southom  part  of  Norway,  extending  from 
Cape  Lindesnaus  (called  by  our  seamen  the  Naze),  ur  from 
to  n little  north  of  60'^  N.  lat  It  is  comprised  betwe-en 
the  meridian.<i  of  5”  and  Hf'  £.  long.  Its  length  south  and 
north  is  140  miles,  and  its  average  breadUi  may  bo  about 
too  miles,  which  givx'S  an  area  of  I4,tH>0  square  miles,  TltU 
computation  docs  not  differ  much  from  the  official  state 
nH'iit,  which  gives  to  this  province  an  area  of  4*0  Swedi.di 
ur  N.luu  English  square  miles,  or  nearly  twice  tbe  surface 
of  Wales:  its  population  amounta  to  215,000  souls. 

Ca|K!  Lindesnacs  is  considered  as  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  mountain-chain,  which  traverses  Norway  from  south 
to  north  os  far  as  62^  N.  lat.,  and  then  turns  E.N.E.  till  it 
joins  the  Kuleu  Range  at  63'  N.  lat.  This  chain  is  named 
l>y  modem  geographers  very  properly  Uio  Norrska  Fjellen, 
or  Norway  Range.  It  begins  with  Cu|>e  iandoistiBes.  hut 
does  not  aUam  thu  iiqrpctual  auow-liiw  south  of  .'iO' ; so  that 
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tliow  parl<  of  it  which  arc  railed  Ilock  Field  and  Bygle  do 
Hot  rijie  4000  fw*t  above  tho  which  in  this  parallel  is 
the  line  of  pcnH*lual  conKelatiun.  But  north  of  59^  the 
loclc  Field,  Houijle  Field.  Gutc  Field,  and  Harilanjtfer  ! 
Field,  rise  somewhat  above  it.  The  hii^hcst  summit  of  the 
Hougle  Field  is  4668  feet.  The  highest  mountain,  how- 
ever, the  GouRta-Fell,  is  not  in  the  ^)rinei]ml  range,  but 
east  of  it : the  elcMition  of  this  mountain  u 6535  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  these  high  mountain-masses,  which  oct'upy 
more  than  half  its  Rurfhee,  the  country  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  sea,  forming  everywhere  a rocky,  bohl.  and  fre- 
quently a high  shore,  which  on  tho  east  and  south  u 
Slightly  mdented,  but  on  the  west  fonns  a lay  of  consider- 
able extent,  the  Bukkc  Fiord.  Two  of  its  branches  run 
many  miles  into  the  mountains,  and  terminate  at  the  fmit 
of  the  high  range.  The  northern  and  larger  is  called  NUr- 
strand  Fiunl,  und  the  southern  L>-se  Fiord.  The  latter  ' 
may  bo  considered  a.s  separating  the  mountains  from  the 
hilly  countr)’  which  extends  smiinward  to  CajK*  Linde-nacs. 

Tile  north-eastern  part  of  Christians:ind,  about  the  Gousta 
Fell,  is  u very-  high  country,  called  Tcllemarken,  and  in- 
habited by  a poor  but  hardy  and  enterprising  race  of  men. 
The  numcrmiR  clerts  arc  filled  with  water,  which  ru>.lu!s  , 
dow'u  in  rapids  and  cataracts  with  incredible  velocity.  The  , 
waterfall  of  the  Rinkan  Foss  is  450  feet  high.  These  • 
waters  unite  in  three  streams,  which  fall  into  the  lake  of 
Kord  Seen,  from  which  issues  powerful  and  rapid  stream,  , 
the  Skeen-Elf  or  Brevig-Elf.  Tne  soulhcni  districts  of  the  ! 
province  are  mostly  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  with  a warmer  ! 
cUiuate  than  could  l>c  expected  in  such  a high  latitude.  ' 
Agriculture  is  duly  attended  to.  and  the  hills  arc  covered  , 
with  fiirestfi  of  oak,  pin?,  fir,  and  birch.  These  forests  are  | 
the  prini  ip.ll  w’ealih  of  the  countiy,  ond  supply  materials  for  ! 
the  building  of  (he  numerous  boats  employed  in  fishing,  | 
and  are  also  an  article  of  export  in  the  shape  of  plunks  arid 
deala.  The  fishery  is  not  iiniwrtont,  except  that  of  lolwters,  | 
which  are  {lerhaps  nowhere  found  in  such  immense  num- 
liers  as  along  the  southern  coast  between  Hellesund  (east 
of  Christiannaml),  and  Lister  Fiord  (north*wt?st  of  Limles- 
naes).  The  principul  rivers  are  the  Nid-Elf,  which  runs 
about  80  miles,  and  the  Torridnls-Elf,  whose  course  is 
atmut  loo  niiK*s:  both  are  loo  rapid  to  be  navigated. 

Besides  the  capital. Christiansand,  there  are  the  following 
places;  Arendul,  north-east  of  ChriHtiansand,  is  built  on 
piles,  and  its  streets  are  formed  partlv  by  wooden  bridges 
and  partly  by  canals.  Its  harbour,  whiclh  is  safe  but  not 
large,  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Trommoe.  Deals  and 
planks  are  exporteil,  and  in  it.s  ncighlxiurhood  soma  iron 
mines  arc  worked.  Vess»ds  are  also  built.  The  ixjjiulation 
docs  not  much  exceed  2000  souls.  Mandal,  between  Chriv 
tiansand  and  Cape  Lindcsnacs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Man- 
dals-Rlf,  hns  a safe  harhour,  to  which  monv  vcssel.s,  when 
damaged  in  the  dangerous  naiigatiun  of  tliis  sen,  resort. 
It  expurt.s  salmon,  both  salt  and  dried,  and  has  alKuit  .1000 
inJinhitants.  Slaiunger,  on  an  arm  of  the  Bukkc  Fiord, 
called  the  Tungo  Fiord,  has  a sjtacious  and  safe  harbour, 
and  its  inhabitants,  who  in  I825  amounted  to  3777  souls, 
are  arthcly  employed  in  fishing  and  trading.  Much 
earthenware  is  also  made. 

CHRISTIANSAND,  a town  of  Norway.  situate<l  on  the 
northern  coast  of  tho  Sk.agorrk,  opposite  the  northern 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutlaiul,  m 38®  I O'  N.  lat.,  and 
8^'  20*  E.  long.  It  stands  on  an  extensive  bay,  where  the 
TorridaU-Elf  enters  the  sea:  its  harbour  is  safe,  and  afiurds 
a bocim^  shelter  fur  vessels  that  narigntc  tlie  Bnllic  along 
this  rocky  ci>ast.  Tlie  town  has  long  broad  streets  laid  out 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  covered  in  the  middle  witli 
ilet'p  sand.  The  lumses,  though  chiefly  of  wood,  are  very 
neat  and  pleasant,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  gar- 
dens. Tlie  principal  branch  of  industry  is  ship-building, 
this  place  being  situated  in  the  only  district  of  Norway 
where  oak  grows,  and  henco  most  of  tho  veasels  belonging 
to  the  merchants  of  Christiania  and  Drammen  arc  built 
here.  It  exports  also  logs  and  deals  to  England.  On 
this  roast  lobsters  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  this 
fishery  extends  round  Cope  LindoRnaes  on  theweRtem  eoast 
of  Norway  as  far  as  ^po  Stadtland.  Lobster  fishing 
affords  occupation  to  numbers  of  people,  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour  is  sent  to  London.  Christiansand  is  the 
capital  of  tho  province  of  the  same  name,  and  contained, 
in  Ih26,  74H8  inhabitants. 

CilRlSTI.^NSTAD,  a town  in  southern  Sweden,  in 
66*^  1'  N.  lat.,  and  14°  (/  £.  long.  It  is  the  capital  of 


ChnslianstanR  liin.  which  comprehemU  the  northeni  umf 
eastern  districts  ofthe  antient  pro\incc  of  Scone  or  Skline. 
The  town  is  built  on  tho  river  Holge  An,  which  near  it 
enlarges  into  a small  lake,  am!  is  foriified.  The  streets  unr 
straight  and  w'idc,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  wood. 
The  harbour  of  the  town  is  Ahus,  a small'  place  about  1(J 
miles  from  it  ul  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hedge  An.  Tin? 
town  was  founded  by  ChrislianlV.of  Denmark^  towanUthe 
middle  of  the  Reventeenth  century,  when  a canol  \va>  begun^ 
to  form  a convenient  water-communication  with  the  liar- 
bour,  but  as  its  commerce  was,  ami  is  still,  very  limited,, 
this  w'ork  has  gone  to  decay.  Some  woollen  and  lineu 
goods  an>  made  liore.  and  goo<l  gloves.  Population,  290U. 

CHRISTIERN  IL,  of  Doimiark,  born  in  1481,  was  the 
son  of  King  John,  and  gramWin  of  Chrislieru  L He 
ascended  the  throne  on  lus  father’s  death  in  1513.  lu 
1521)  he  succeeded  in  having  himself  elected  kin^  of  Sweden, 
which  country  had  Inxm  long  di-stracted  by  civil  facliuns. 
[Mar«.\rkt  of  \Vai.i)KMak.]  Christiern  took  an  alnjoiouR, 
but,  as  he  fancied  it,  an  cxpe<!itioU8  way  of  getting  rid  of  uU- 
opiMisilion  for  the  future.  Having  assembled  the  chief 
noiili's  and  prelates  at  .Stockholm  on  the  uerashm  of  bis. 
coronation,  lie  h;ul  them  suddeuiy  arrested  ami  puhlirlv 
executed.  He  also  massacred  a number  of  the  eitiieiis  of 
Stockholm.  (Putfendorf.)  Gustavvis  Ericks.in,  a de- 
scendant of  the  antient  kings,  who  was  a prisoner  in  lX  i> 
mark,  having  contrived  to  es<*npe,  took  refuge  in  the  forests 
of  Dalecarlia,  where  he  roused  the  peasantry,  attacked 
Christiern  and  his  wuVihy  satellite  tho  archbiRhop  of  Ujisn.,. 
defeated  them,  and  ilrove  the  Danes  from  Sweden.  [tJrs- 
TAVrs  Vasa.]  So-  n after  ChriRliern  was  dcn«^^^•d  by  liis. 
own  Danish  subjerts,  who  elected  Frederick,  uuko  of  Hoi 
Rlein,  in  152.1.  Christiern  retired  to  1‘T.imlers.  wheinx-v 
after  ten  years,  he  set  off  with  some  Dutch  troops,  ami 
made  an  attempt  to  rac.^ver  his  Danish  duminions.  He 
failed,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  w.*w  put  in  prison,  where  lu.- 
, died  in  Jan..  1559.  He  has  been  called  thcNerooftheNorlli. 
I CHR1STTN.\  (of  Sweden),  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus  by  Maria  Eleonoia,  princcRsof  Bran- 
' denburg,  was  boru  on  the  8ih  of  December,  1626.  Tier  fa- 
ther bestowed  great  cure  on  her  education,  and  having  m> 
son  to  succeed  him  wa.R  anxious  to  cultivate  in  her  a sUont^ 
and  masculine  di^po.Ritiun.  Even  when  a mere  infant  Iw 
expected  that  she,  n.R  the  daughter  of  a warrior,  should 
hear  the  roar  of  artillery  without  emotion.  On  his  deivar- 
turefor  Iheworsin  Gcmiuiiv,  Gustavus  Adolphus  appointed 
a regency,  ami,  carrying  {itR  daughter  in  Iris  aims,  pre- 
sented her  to  the  oaseniblod  states  of  the  kingdom  as  their 
future  sovereign. 

Gu-stavus  fell  ul  Lutacn  in  November,  1632.  Cliristina, 
then  six  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  queen  by  the  Rlaies. 
who  left  her  in  the  hands  of  regents.or  guardians, —the  five 
great  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  who  were  eliarged  with  the 
adminislratioii  of  affairs  and  the  task  of  completing  the 
young  queen’s  education.  Thu  Chancellor  OxcUbticrn,  an 
experienced  and  enlightened  statesman,  was  at  the  head 
of  those  dignitaries,  and  the  other  memlfrrs  of  the  n^ency 
were  jwrsona  of  ability  and  upright  intentions.  They,  how- 
ever, pursued  the  plan  of  education  and  discipline  tfial  had 
been  trocc<l  out  by  tlic  king  hiniRelf,  and  to  this  we  must,, 
in  ]>art,  attribute  the  singular  cliaracter  afterwards  displayed 
by  Christina. 

From  her  earliest  years  she  wras  surrounded  by  grave  mas- 
ters ami  scholars,  who  crowded  and  oppressed  Iicr  intellect 
with  I.Jitin,  Gree^  Hebrew,  hisloiy,  ami  politics ; and  Ibr  her 
lighter  amuscmcnis  she  was  allowed  to  ride  on  hursebaek 
in  inasciilinu  nltiro,  to  hunt,  to  shoot,  and  review 
The  society  of  her  own  sex  wuh  WK>n  insupportable  to  her. 
It  is  generally  stated  that  she  made  considerable  progresu- 
in  several  antient  and  modem  bnguagesi,  and  m other 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  that  at  tiio  council  tuble- 
shc  showed  a Rcarchitig  wit  and  gri*al  precocity  of  reason  . 
But  her  wit  was  almost  always  »t  that  sort  which  is  m*arh 
allied  lomadneAs;  her  knowledge  wa.s  not  dige.sicd,  and. 
her  mind  wanted  the  e<{Uilibrium  which  ii  gi\en  b\  nun- 
taste  and  sound  judgment.  Bayle  says  she  read  ilaily.’ 
some  pages  of  Tacitus  in  the  original. 

In  1644  she  took  the  reins  of  government  into  her  ovu 
hands  and.  much  favoured  by  circumstances  acted  ratliur 
a conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  She  nt  ouso 
finished  a war  with  Denmark,  obtaining  liy  treaty  the  t'ws- 
sion  of  some  territory  to  Sweden  ; she  preRM‘d  on  the  peace 
wiUi  Gerautoyoguoitt  the  advice  of  OxutuUera  and  otbeca. 
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*nd  Anally  Wanio  a parly  to  llio  treaty  of  Westphalia  m 
1648,  by  whU-h,  in  consi*(juemre  uf  the  victories  of  her 
bravo  troops,  she  obtainc«l  »uvural  luillUms  of  ilullurs,  tlireu 
votes  in  the  diet  of  the  Cteriuanic  ein^iire,  and  the  cession 
of  P«imorania,  Wismar.  Bremen,  and  verden. 

When  pressed  by  tin-  siaiesi  to  niarrv.  s»he  constantly  and 
firmly  refused.  The  assigned  motives  of  her  refusal  have 
been  preserved  in  several  eccentric  siH!c«hes  which  her 
majesty  is  saiil  to  have  deUvered  without  blushing.  Amun^ 
those  who  aspired  to  her  hand  was  her  own  cousin  Charles 
Custavus,  a prince  of  excellent  rjiuliiies.  In  1649  she 
was  induced  by  the  states  to  declare  him  her  successor; 
but  she  woubl  not  allow  the  prince  any  share  of  her 
8<ivcreign  power,  of  which  she  was  exceedingly  jealous. 
S»K)U  nlier  the  nanung  of  her  successor  was  o^er,  she  had 
IitTM-df  crowned  with  great  pomp,  under  the  title  of  King, 

Having  now  no  wars  to  engage  her  attention,  she  gave 
hers4’lf  up  with  all  the  energy  of  her  character  to  arts  and 
literature,  or  rather  too  mania  of  patronising  artists  and 
niou  of  letters.  Her  court  was  soon  crowded,  good  being 
mixed  with  the  bad.  the  emnty  pretender  with  the  real  man 
of  M'ieiicc,  the  sage  wiili  the  DuA'<H>n.  Slio  attracted  to 
Stockholm,  Siiumaisc  tSaliiiasius),  V'ossius,  Bi.charl,  Huel, 
Clifvreau,  Naude,  Meibom,  and  other  foreigners,  chiotlv 
Frenclimen.  To  some  of  thesesho  gave  places  and  ofiicca; 
otliors  were  mere  retainers  and  hangers-on  of  the  court. 
IX'Scartcs  was  licr  guest,  but  he  died  there  soon  after  his 
arrival,  his  weak  constitution,  as  it  is  said,  being  unable  to 
resist  the  rigour  of  that  norlberii  dimule. 

Bourdelot,  a pissiping  intriguing  French  ahb^%  who  pre- 
teiuled  to  some  Knowledge  of  medicine,  and  who  was  re- 
laineil  in  r|uality  of  her  physician,  became  the  great  favour- 
ite of  the  qvuH.*n  by  Aattering  her  vanity  anil  ridiculing  her 
court  of  pliilosoplicrs  and  men  of  leltcni,  wdiosc  jculousics 
and  jarrings  were  inc<*ssnnt.  This  court  was  expcn.sive 
and  unp<n-iilar.  Christina  .sjHmt  enormous  sums,  for  so 
poor  a country  as  Sw'crlen,  in  lUc  purchase  of  hooks  raanu- 
M’ripts  statues,  pictures  anthjuiiies  and  curiositios.  But 
reverence  and  affection  fur  her  father's  memory  stilled  the 
inurmtirs  of  the  Swedes,  and  when,  (o  tlie  astonishnieiil  of 
every  body,  she  lir.-<t  spoke  of  abdicating,  she  was  most  ear-  ' 
iu‘.-.ily  entreated  to  remain  on  the  throne.  For  some  short ! 
time  alter  this  she  showed  a renewal  of  good  sense  and 
energy,  and  a disposition  to  public  business.  It  was  at  this  I 
interval  that  Cromwell's  umt>a.ssador,  Whitlock,  saw  a good  ; 
deal  of  her  majesty,  and  that  his  secretary  or  follower,  Mor* 
U>n.  picked  up  that  curious  information  about  her  court 
and  herself  which  was  afterwards  publLsheil  in  England. 
{Journal  of  an  Embassy  lo  SiretL-n  in  iC;>3,  1654.  from  the  '■ 
Cornmnmrmlth  of  England,  by  CharK'S  Morton.)  Her  dis-  ' 
tote  for  what  she  called  the  splendid  slavery  of  royalty,  her  ' 
desire  to  indulge  in  all  her  caprices  in  perfect  UlHTty,  and  j 
fa  stronger  motive  perhaps  than  any  other)  her  wish  of  pre-  1 
i*enling  an  extraoruinary  spectacle  to  ihe  worbl,  soon  re- 
tuniing  upon  her,  she  formally  sigr.ill.ol  her  decided  inten-  I 
lion  Ilf  renouncing  the  crown  in  May,  1654,  and  on  the  16th 
of  June  her  abdiinition  took  place  with  great  suleninity,  slic 
being  then  only  in  the  ‘2Hth  ymr  of  her  age. 

Christina  rc>ervcd  to  herself  the  rovenuen  of  some  dis* 
Iriois  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  ibe  entire  independence  of 
bur  perMin,  and  supreme  autliority.  with  the  right  of  life 
and  dc.ith  over  all  such  persons  as  sliould  enter  her  service 
and  form  her  suite.  A few  ilays  after  this  public  act  she 
set  off  for  Brussels,  where  she  privately  objured  the  Pro- 
tiNlanl  religion.  A little  later  sue  publicly  einbmeed  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  cathedral  of  Inn>pruck.  People  have 
doubled  the  sincerity  of  her  conversion,  and  some  of  her 
witty  sayings  seem  to  evince  no  groat  reverence  for  the 
Roman  church.  From  the  Tvrol  sli©  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  she  made  a sort  of  triumphal  entrance,  riding  on 
horseback,  dn^ssed  almost  like  a man.  Hero  she  sur- 
rounded herself  with  poclB,  painters,  musicians,  numis- 
matisLs,  and  the  like.  Quarrelling  however  with  some  of 
the  college  of  cardinals,  she  made  "a  journey  into  Fnimv  in 
1650.  At  Paris  she  of  course  made  a great  sem«tion. 
Her  constant  componions  were  authors  and  academicians; 
for  the  society  of  her  own  sox  she  showed  a greater  enn- 
tonipt.than  ever,  and  the  only  Frtmch  woman  about  wiiom 
she  seemed  to  take  anyinterol  ww-s  Ninon  L’Enclos.  Her 
stay  in  Paris  is  said  to  liave  been  shortened  by  Cardinal 
Muzarin,  who.  finding  her  inclined  to  engage  in  some  in- 
trigues against  his  authority,  took  such  mea.sures  as  ren- 
deied  that  capital  an  unpleasant  residence  for  her.  She, 
bowevert  returned  to  Franco  in  the  following  jear,  and 


added  to  her  nolonety  by  commilting  a murder  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  where  apartmuius  were 
allowed  her.  Monaldusi-hi,  her  master  of  the  horse  and 
chief  iuvourite,  who  hud  been  entrusted  with  all  her 
secrets,  was  suddenly  accused  by  her  of  a breach  of  conti- 
dence  and  high  treason,  and  ordered  to  prepare  for  death 
Lcbcl,  a monk  of  the  order  of  the  Trinity,  who  wa.s 
summoned  to  hear  the  ofTender's  confession,  implored 
fur  a pardon,  or  at  least  a suspension  of  so  irregulur  a sen- 
tence, but  Munaldoschi  was  forthwith  put  to  death  by 
Senlinelli,  another  Italian,  and  the  captain  of  her  body 
guard,  in  the  cc;/,  or  stag-gallery.  The  court 

was  offended,  but  took  no  public  notice  of  this  atrocious 
act,  which  CiurUtina  ju.Mified  by  stating  that  by  her  deed  of 
nhdication  she  h.id  reserved  to  her*elf  supreme  power  over 
her  own  suite — that  she  was  still  a queen  wherever  she  went, 
and  that  Monaldeschi  was  guilty  of  high  treason.  Strange 
to  say,  she  found  defenders  elsewhere;  and  among  them 
was  Ixtibnitz,  who  wrxiie  an  clalsiratc  apology,  or  rather 
jusiificathin  of  the  deed  at  Fontainebleau.  French  writers 
liavo  pretty  gcnurallv  stated  that  Munabicsclii  was  only  a 
traitor  in  love,  and  that  he  peri.shed  from  a fit  of  jealousy; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  any  such  connexion,  which  u in 
opix>silion  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Christina's  life  and  cuu- 
ducl.  The  real  nature  of  the  offence  is  a mystery. 

Finding  hur.self  avoided  in  Fnince,  the  queen  thought 
of  visiting  England,  but  the  Protector  Cromwell  turned 
the  ilark  side  of  his  countenance  towards  her ; she  therefore 
did  not  land  in  Engband,  but  returned  to  Rome,  where  she 
prcsi-nlly  involved  herself  in  great  nccuniar)' ditlirullies, 
and  a quarrel  with  the  pope  (Alexander  Vll.).  Upon  the 
death  of  the  king,  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  in  1660, 
she  travelled  hastily  from  Rome  to  Stockholm,  where, 
according  to  most  accounts,  she  not  only  showed  a regret 
at  having  alKlicated,  but  a strong  dc&irc  to  re-a»cend*lho 
throne.  But  the  minds  of  the  people  were  entirely 
aUenated,  and  her  change  of  religion  was  an  insuperable 
barrier.  She  returned  once  more  to  Rome,  which  sho 
never  ecrain  loft,  except  for  one  or  two  short  intervals 
during  the  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  her  life. 
Through  that  long  period  her  occupations  were  various. 
She  took  part  in  several  political  intrigues : she  is  even 
said  !o  have  aspired  to  the  elective  crown  of  Poland ; she 
interested  herself  for  the  Venetians  in  Ctiiulio,  U'slcged  by 
the  Turks ; she  quarrelled  anew  with  the  jxipe  and  cardi- 
nals "ho  had  liberallv  supplied  her  with  money;  she  en- 
gaged actively  in  the  Molinist  or  Quietist  controversy;  she 
imlulgeil  in  the  dreams  of  alchemy  and  judicial  aatroloiry; 
she  violently  cmisured  Louis  XH'.  for  his  revix-alion  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  dragonades  against  the  Protes- 
tants of  France;  she  founded  an  nerotiemia,  or  Hferary 
society;  she  corres|>oiidi>d  with  mnnyrnranr,  and  she  made 
a large  collection  of  objects  of  art  and  antiquity.  Tim 
ruling  passion,  which  made  her  unhappy  and  ridiculous^ 
wns  the  ambition  of  influencing  great  twlilical  affairs  when 
all  ixiwcr  and  influence  had  departed  from  her.  Shu  died 
at  Kome  w ith  great  composure  on  the  I9th  April,  1689,  in 
the  sixty-third  vear  of  tier  age.  Tliough  she  wrote  conti- 
nually, not  much  of  her  writing  hw  been  preserved.  Her 
‘Maxims  and  Sentences,’  and  ‘Reflections  on  Ihe  Life 
and  Actions  of  .\lexander  the  Great,’  were  collected  ami 
published  by  Arclicnholtz.  in  his  memoirs  of  her  life, 
4 vols.,  4to.,  1751.  From  the  somewhat  tciliouKly  minute 
work  of  Archcnhultz,  who  wns  librarian  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Casscl,  and  an  honest  pains-taking  man,  Ijicombo 
derived  the  materials  fur  his  life  of  Christina,  and  D’Alem- 
bert his  reflections  and  anecdotes  of  the  some  personage. 
Her  ' Secret  Letters’  and  ‘Memoirs  of  her  own  Life,  dedi- 
cated to  God,’  ore  forgeries.  (See  Archenholt*,  as  above; 
Catteau-C^lvillc’s  Histoire  de  Cristine,  Heine  ie  la  Suede ; 
Furtia’s  Travels  in  Sxceden;  Biographie  Universelle ; tho 
work.s  of  Biivlo — her  contemporaiy  and  correspondent  ; 
Voltaire;  am!  Horace  Walpole.) 

(’HRISTM,\S,  the  festival  in  memory  of  ChrUt’s  Na- 
tivity, the  day  of  which  is  observed  on  the  iSthof  Dcoeml>er. 
St.  Chrysostom  infurms  us  that  in  tho  primitive  tiroes 
Christmas  ond  Epiphany  were  celebrated  at  one  and  the 
same  feast  {Homil.  in  Diem  Nativ.  D.  N.  J.  Christi,  OpiTii 
edit.  Montfaucon,  tom.  iii.  fob  Par.  1718,  p.  354),  probably 
ft-om  the  belief  that  the  rising  of  the  star  in  tho  cast  and 
the  birth  of  Christ  were  simultaneous.  The  separation 
took  place  at  tho  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325.  The  Arme- 
nians however  continued  to  make  but  one  feast  of  the  two, 
os  lute  03  the  ihutwuth  centur)'. 
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The  loerncd  have  long  been  divided  upon  the  precise 
day  of  the  Nativity.  Some  have  fixed  it  at  the  Passover ; 
others,  among  whom  was  archbishop  Usher,  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  if  the  shep- 
hertls  were  watching  their  flocks  when  it  occurro<l  in  the 
field  by  night,  it  could  hardly  ha\e  happened  in  tlie  depth 
of  winter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  25th  of  December  has 
been  the  day  most  generally  fixed  uiwn  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  *Ci.m- 
nKoitiiry  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,’  (Pi.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  144,) 
has  a chapter  'Of  the  Time.s  of  the  Birth  and  Passion  of 
our  Sa\iour,’  in  which  ho  accounts  for  the  choice  of  tho 
25th  of  December,  the  winter  solstice,  by  showing  tliat  not 
only  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  but  most  othcni,  were  ori- 
ginally fixed  at  cardinal  poini.s  of  the  year:  und  that  the 
first  <jhri.stian  ralcnflars  having  been  arnuiged  bv  nm- 
theniaticians  at  pleasure,  without  any  ground  in  trodilion, 
the  Clirisiians  atterwards  took  up  with  what  they  found  in 
tho  calendars.  So  lone  us  a fixeu  time  of  commemonition 
was  solemnly  appointed,  they  wore  content.  The  reader 
who  would  know  more  on  this  subject,  may  consult  Baronii 
* .A  pj>aratus  ad  Annales  KcclesiaHiicos,’  fol.  Lum*.  l“4o, 
p.  475,  el  se<j.;  and  a curious  tract  tmlitled,  ‘The  Foosl  *»f 
rcBsla;  or,  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacred  Naliviiy  of  our 
blessed  I.sird  and  Saviour  ,Tesus  Christ;  eii'iinded  upon 
the  Scripturia,  and  confirraetl  by  the  pr:.i-uce  of  the 
Christian  Cliurch  in  all  affea.*  4to.  O.vf.  K.44. 

Tile  season  of  the  Nauvily  is  no  longer  marked  by  that 
fervid  hospitality  which  chanictcrired  its  nbsenuiicc  among 
our  forefiil hers.  At  prestmt  Christnia.s  mi'ciingx  are  cliiefly 
confined  to  family  parties.  The  wa.ssail  l>owl,  theviile-clog, 
and  the  lord  of  misrule,  wiih  a lung  train  of  s(>urts  and  cus- 
toms, which  formerly  prevailed  at  tiiis  season,  are  forgotten : 
even  Christmas  carols  arc  nearly  gone  by : and  the  decking 
of  churches,  and  of  a few  houses  of  pc<iple  in  bumble  life, 
with  holly  and  other  evorgreen.s  forms  now  almost  the  only 
indication  that  this  great  fi.'stival  is  at  hand.  For  the  cus- 
toins  formerly  prevalent,  before,  at,  and  about  Cbrislmas, 
See  Brand's  Poii.  Antiq.,  4to  edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  350-415. 

CHRl.STMAS  ROSE.  [HKLLEDOHirs.J 

CHR18TOPHE.  HENRY,  was  Iwrn  alxmt  1767  or 
1768.  Tlie  place  of  his  birth  seems  to  be  uncertain,  for  SL 
Chiistopher,  St.  Croix,  St.  Domingo,  and  Granada,  are 
mentioned  by  difierent  wrilors.  Hi?  first  attracted  atten- 
tion when  a young  man  tis  a skilful  cook  at  a tavern  in 
Ovpc-Town,  St.  Ekmiiugo.  In  179(J,  on  the  insurrection  of 
the  blacks  in  the  French  part  of  that  island,  he  joined  the 
insurgents,  who  paid  great  rt'spoct  to  Ins  gigantic  stature, 
energy,  and  CQumge."  As  the  negroes  #»iccee<led  ho  was 
promoted  in  military  rank.  Toussaint  Louverture,  tho 
genoralissiiru)  of  the  black.s  cmphjyed  him  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  beaded  by  Moise,  or  Rfoses,  that  generars  own 
nephew.  Chrislophe,  by  employing  consummate  artifice,  got 
possession  of  Moses,  who  w*as  put  to  death  bv  his  uncle,  on 
which  Chrislophe  succeeded  to  hiscummandm  the  northern 
province  of  rronch  St,  Doiuingu.  Ho  gnbs«n^uently  sup- 
pressed other  revolts  wliich  troubled  the  dawn  of  negro 
froodom.  In  1802,  when  General  Lcclerc,  the  brothcr-m- 
law  of  Napoleon  ^naparfe,  conducted  a strong  expedition 
from  France  to  regain  St.  Ukimingo  from  the  blacks,  Chris- 
topho  iKjldly  defended  Ciipe-Tow  a ; and  when  obliged  to  re- 
treat, he  burnt  a great  part  of  the  town,  and  carried  off 
3000  men,  with  he  joined  Toussaint  Louverture. 

"When  Tousaiaint  was  treacherously  seized  niul  transported 
to  Euro|>e,  Chri»fophe  rallied  with  DesKul.ne.s,  who  then 
became  ojinmander-in-rhief  of  the  blacks.  Through  the 
effects  of  climate  and  a fierce  desultory  warfare,  in  which 
no  one  was  lurjre  dj>tinguUhcd  than  Cliristophe,  there  was 
no  longer  any  French  force  in  the  island  by  1805.  Dessa- 
lines  then  a.-ommod  supreme  power  in  Hnyti,  and  advanced 
Christo^diu.  Not  long  afterwards  Dessalim^  was  accused  of 
abuse  of  powers  and  Christophe.  joining  with  the  mulatto 
Poihion,  g»>t  up  an  insurrection,  and  murdered  him  in  Oc- 
tober, 1806.  Christophe  was  then  proclanne^l  generalissimo 
and  president  for  life  of  the  republic  of  Ilayti,  and  ho 
named  his  ronfedevatc  Pethiou  bis  lieutenant  and  gover- 
nor in  Iho  southern  provinces.  Tlie  negit>cs,  imitating  the 
republican  proceedings  of  their  old  musters  the  French, 
liad  a national  assembly  of  their  own,  which  met  at  Cape- 
Town,  and  gave  plausible  groumls  for  Pethion,  wlu)  was 
probably  t»nly  jealous  of  liis  »ui>erior,  to  riuarrel  with  Chris- 
tuphe.  llic  mulatto  general  accused  tue  president  of  a 
design  agaiukt  tlio  lilierties  of  the  republic;  the  president 
called  tho  general  an  anarchist  and  a ruvuUed  subject,  and 


takmg  up  anus  drove  him  back  to  Port-au-Prmeo,  wliero 
Pethion  however  maintained  himself  and  what  he  calied 
his  republic  for  nearly  eleven  years. 

In  1811  Christoplie  being  undisputed  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  rountn’,  had  himself  npodaiiiied  king 
of  Havti,  under  the  title  Henr^'  1. ; royalty,  at  tho  same 
time,  tieing  made  hereditary  in  hi.s  family.  Still  following 
the  fashions  of  Paris,  he  then  organized  a court  and  an 
hcrcrlitary  nobility,  creating  black  dukes,  counts,  barons, 
kc.  On  June  2,  1812,  he  was  publicly  crowned,  and 
the  ceremonies,  all  after  the  French  jmttem  are  said  to 
have  been  very  solemn  and  imposing.  On  tho  fell  of  Na- 
poleon, the  house  of  Bourbon  entertained  hopes  of  regain- 
ing their  old  colony,  but  they  were  frustrated  by  tho  power 
and  skill  of  Clirist(>phc,  who  po^^cs.^cd  several  qualities  that 
fitterl  him  for  goveniment.  On  the  death  of  Petluon,  m 
fHlH,  he  endcavourcHl  to  get  possession  of  hi.s  state  by  force 
of  arms,  but  he  was  beaten  back  with  grisit  loss  Cy  the 
republican  black.s  under  their  new  president,  Geneial 
Bover.  These  reverses,  added  to  subscvjuent  losses  by  fire, 
and  other  accidents,  materially  vvcakenc<l  him,  at  u ime 
ment  when  his  tyranny  and  cnielty  had  rendered  him 
generally  unpopular  at  home,  and  the  state  of  his  health 
unfitted  him  for  exertion.  He  was  Ivin^  in  bed  from 
the  consc<iuenres  of  an  apoplectic  stroliu  in  Saus-Souri, 
a fine  pdaco  which  he  had  built  and  fortified,  wlicn  an 
insuiroction  burst  arouud  him.  which  had  been  aided  by 
President  Boyar.  The  insurgents  had  alrea<iy  pniccinU-d 
to  extreme  measures,  and  the  duke  of  Mannaludu  (a  sig- 
nificant  title),  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom, 
had  pro«duimcd  the  abolition  of  momirchv.  Seeing  that 
nobles,  generals,  nfficcrs,  and  men,  alike  deserted  him,  to 
avoid  beiivg  taken  prisoner,  Christophe  shot  himself 
through  the  heart  on  the  bth  of  October,  1820.  His  widow 
and  children,  with  liLs  favourite.  Gcnoral  Noel,  took  refuge  in 
Fori  Henri,  but  tho  garrison  presently  surrendered,  when  his 
eldest  sou,  Noel,  and  some  inferior  otficers,  were  massacred. 

During  his  reign,  Christophe  entertained  some  eiiUglu- 
cned  views.  At  one  time  he  encoumgeil  e<lucation,  ao'l 
the  printing  of  books  und  newspapers.  He  even  made  a 
code  of  laws,  which  he  called  'Code  Henri’,  os  Bonaparte 
had  colled  liis  'Code  Napoleon.’ 

{Amer.  Cyc. ; /iinff.  dfs  Contem. ; Male,  Hist,  de  JJayli.) 

CHRISTOPHER,  DUKE  of  WURTKMBERG,  was 
born  in  1515.  iiis  early  life  was  past  in  great  troubles.  In 
, 1519-20  the  confedernttHl  Suabiun  cities  expelled  hw  father 
Ulric  from  hi.s  domtuiuns,  and  transferred  the  dukedom  to 
the  house  of  Austria-  Christopher  was  carried  to  Vienna, 
where  he  narrowly  esrapefl  being  made  a prisoner  by  the 
Turks  during  their  siege  of  that  coital,  under  the  gr(*nt 
Solyraan.  In  1532  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  determined 
to  confine  him  in  a monastery  in  S))ain,  being  more  appre- 
hensive of  his  talents  than  of  those  of  hU  father  the  ex- 
pelled duke,  who  was  still  living.  When  near  to  the 
Spanish  frontier.  Christopher  escaped  from  his  escort  and 
fled  to  Bavaria,  where  his  uncle,  the  reigning  duke,  ami 
Philip  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  took  up  his  own  and  his 
father’s  cau.se.  The  landgrave  in  particular  made  maiiy 
efforts  to  recover  for  Duke  Ulric  his  aniicnl  iiiheritam'e. 
but  the  Emperor  Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  obsti- 
nately refused  to  relinquish  so  valuable  a territory.  Re- 
course was  then  had  to  arms.  Tlie  French  king,  V'rancis 
I.,  secretly  supplied  large  sums  of  money;  und  marching 
rapklly  on  Wurtemberg,  the  landgrave  in  1534  deteaicil 
the  Austrians  in  the  baUle  of  1-anfen,  and  ic»torc<l  Di:ke 
Ulric,  who  vva.s  well  rei'oived  by  his  i>eoplc,  and  iheneo- 
forward  placid  under  the  safe  protection  of  tlic  great  Pro- 
testant league  of  Scliroalluddon.  The  recovery  of  Wiirtem- 
beig;  was  a great  advantage  on  tho  side  of  the  Protestants; 
hut  it  was  hot  uutil  1552,  or  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Ulric  and  the  ae«e«sk)n  of  Christopher,  that  the  LiilhcruQ 
religion  was  fully  established  in  that  duchy.  Finding, 
after  a reim  of  two  yeai^i,  bis  authority  was  firmly  esta- 
blished. Christopher  proceeded  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  Reformation  ; and  rt  is  as  a church  reformer  that  he  is 
honourably  distinguished  from  the  Protestant  princes  hk 
contemporaries.  He  neither  seized  the  church  properly 
for  himself,  nor  distributed  it  among  his  nobles  and  cour- 
tiers. He  appropriated  it  to  the  purjxxies  of  education,  and 
to  tho  tuppoil  of  tho  ministers  of  (he  new  religion.  A great 
fund  was  mtmed  out  of  it  and  kept  sar/ed,  under  the  mime 
of  the  ' Wurtemberg  church  property;'  tne  revenue  de- 
rived from  which  Mifficed  to  support  what  were  called  the 
Wurtomborg  cloittor  school*— Sac  tho  education 
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of  the  clergy-— the  great  theological  seramary  at  Tubingen, ' 
and  other  cstablUhinents  fur  the  instruction  of  the  w>p!e. 
Christopher  oImj  uxtendud  the  Lil>rrtics  of  his  sunjcct», 
and  gave  them  a ci>dc  of  lavru.  After  a popttlar  and  be- 
nellcial  reign  of  eighteen  ycarst,  he  diecl  in  December, 
I56H 

CHRISTOPHER,  HERB.  [Act.«a.] 
CHRISTOPHER’S.  ST.,  or  ST.  KITTS,  one  of  the 
CariUiaii  islands,  was  discovered  by  Cdumbus  in  Novem- 
ber, 149.3,  who  W09  so  delighted  with  its  appearance  that  he 
gave  it  hU  own  Christian  name.  At  this  lime  it  was  well 
peopled  by  the  CariblM,  bv  whom  it  was  called  Liamuiga. 
or  the  Fertile  Island.  It  was  never  colonised  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  the  first  of  all  the  BritLsh  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies.  A party  under  Mr.  Thomas  Warner 
UR)k  puesession  of  it  in  16‘i.3,  and  four  years  afterwards  it 
was  t>har(Rl  with  some  French  settlers.  After  various 
bloody  contentions,  the  island  was  wltolly  cecled  to  the 
English^  in  whoso  iXMMtession  it  remained  till  1782,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
In  I8U5  it  was  again  ravaged  by  the  French,  who  however 
did  not  retain  possession. 

St.  Kilt’s  contains  about  44,000  acres,  nearly  one  half  of 
which  is  unfit  Ibr  cutlivation.  The  other  part  U almost 
entirely  occupied  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  leaving 
only  a ^mall  portion  for  cotton,  indigo,  pastur^e,  and  pro- 
visions. The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  rugged 
barren  mountains,  which  contain  stKoe  hot  springs.  The 
highest  point,  called  Mount  Misery,  3711  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  an  exhausted  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  is  still 
apparent.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  chiefly  a dark  grey 
loam.  I 

Ttic  island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and  contains  | 
four  towns— Basseterre,  Sandy  Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deep 
Bay.  Basseterre  is  considereif  the  capital.  Its  shores  arc  ! 
protccte«i  by  several  small  batteries.  It  sends  ten  members  ' 
to  the  Huuive  of  Assembly  at  Antigua,  of  w hich  gov'ernment 
it  furnts  a part.  The  climate,  though  hut,  U considered 
healthy,  but  the  island  is  subject  to  violent  hurricanes.  It 
lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  17  miles  in  length  and  6 in  brcailth, 
and  it  separated  from  Nevis  by  a strait  only  a mile  and  a 
half  wide. 

CHROMATIC.  [AcnROWATic;  Optics.] 

CHROMATIC  SC.^E,  in  musii^  is  the  scale  of  semi- 
tones [Scalb]  ; and  by  cftromatic  music  is  commonly 
signifiixl  that  kind  of  harmony  in  which  extreme  intervals 
ore  much  used. 

In  the  Greek  music  the  ehromalic  (from  colour) 

was  the  second  of  the  three  genera,  and,  accoming  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  was  so  denominated  because  the  notes,  or 
musical  charnclera,  m that  genus  were  written  in  colours. 
Others  think  that  the  word  was  figuratively  employed,  and 
expressed  a greater  variety  of  shade,  more  of  contrast,  than 
the  other  genera.  Having  no  data  to  judge  from,  it  is 
imiKKsible  to  say  which  of  the  two  opinions  is  the  correct 
one : and,  in  truth,  the  question  may  just  as  well  remain 
ill  its  present  stale. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  [Chromujh.J 
CHROMISi.a  genus  of  fishes.  [LAsniD.a.] 
CHROMIUM,  a metal  discovered  by  Vauquelin  [Vau- 
Ot.‘KLiN],  a distinguished  French  chemist  in  the  year  1797. 
He  found  it  in  a rare  Siberian  mineral,  which  contained  Wad, 
and  called,  from  its  colour,  red  Woi,  but  which  is  now  known 
ns  chromate  of  lead.  Previous  but  very  imperfect  attempts 
had  l^en  made  to  determine  tlic  nature  of  this  substance. 
Vauquelin  prncc>odc<l  in  the  following  manner : he  boiled 
too  parts  of  the  ore  in  a solution  of  300  parts  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash ; after  long  ebullition  it  was  found  tliat  22  parts  of 
the  mineral  were  dissolved ; the  78  remaining  were  boiled  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  which  dissolved  64  anu  left  14  parts; 
thene,  again  treated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  left  only  2 

farts,  which,  Ijeing  red  lead,  were  neglected.  Thu  nitric  so- 
uiion  being  evaporated  yielded  a crystallized  nitrate  of 
lead,  which  being  converted  into  sulphate  gave  such  a 
quantity  of  it  as  indicated  6G'6S  of  metallic  leau. 

Tlte  alkaline  liquors  being  mixed  and  evaporated,  yellow 
crystals  were  procured;  tines^  dissolved  in  water,  and 
treated  with  dilute  nitric  ackl.  yielded,  bv  spontaneous 
evaporation,  crystals,  which  were  the  aciu  of  the  new 
metal,  and  to  which  Vauquelin  gave  the  name  of  cAromp, 
from  its  property' of  colouring  tlie  compounds  into  which  it 
enters;  and  no  concluded  from  his  analysis  that  Uio  Sibe- 
rian red  lead  consisted  of  nearly 


ClhroTh.c  arid  • . . » 34*88 

Oxide  oflead  . . . , 65*12 
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Wlicn  this  chromic  acid,  or,  better,  the  oxwle  of  chromium 
presently  to  Ijo  described,  is  niixcil  with  charcoal  in  a cru- 
cible and  very  strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  ; this  how- 
ever is  effected  with  ilifhcuUy  on  account  of  the  great  uflimty 
of  llm  metal  for  (►xygen,  and  also  of  the  high  tem|H  ruturo 
requisite  to  ftise  the  metal ; this  is  indeed  m>  great  that  it 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a button  or  one  mass,  but  is  pulveru- 
lent, of  a yellowish  white  colour,  and  metallic  lustie.  Its 
«>ecific  gravity  is  generally  stated  at  5*9,  but  according  to 
iV.  Thomson  it  is  but  little  above  5.  The  appearance  ■ f 
the  metal  varies  laiwever  according  to  the  rircumstniires 
under  which  it  l.s  rtKluccd;  thus  Liebig  obtainc«l  it  as  a 
black  powder,  by  acting  upon  one  of  its  chluiidi's  with 
ammonia;  from  another  chloride  and  ammoniacal  gas  it 
was  obiaintd  of  a ciiorolate  brown  colour,  and  so  finely 
divided  llut  when  luratcd  in  the  air  it  burnt. 

Chromium  suffers  but  little  change  by  exposure  to  the 
air;  it  contlucls  electricity.  Acids  act  up<m  it  hut  sliglitiv, 
the  nitric  even  dissulving  it  only  after  long  ebullition ; nor 
is  the  solution  readily  effected  even  when  hydrochloric  acid 
U addc<l  to  the  nitric  so  as  to  produce  nascent  chlorine: 
hydrofluoric  acid  wlien  liealed  dissolves  it,  and  hydrogen 

fas  is  evolved : la'at  acts  but  little  upon  tliis  metal ; even  the 
ame  of  the  blow  pipe  s<*arculy  affects  it. 

Before  describing  the  various  compoumU  which  this 
metal  forms  with  ditfercnt  elementary  bodies,  or  the. nature 
of  tile  more  complex  combinations  of  which  it  forms  a 
art,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  the  various  ores  which 
ave  bewn  mot  with  since  its  original  discovery  in  tlic  Silns 
rian  red  lead,  beginning  however  with  a description  of  that 
substance. 

Oree  containing  Chromium. 

Chromate  of  Lead.  Red  Lead.  Occurs  massive  and 
crystallized.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal,  an  oblique  rh«)m- 
bic  prism.  Odour,  deep  orange-recL  Lustre,  ailamantine ; 
sometimes  translucent,  rarely  transiparent.  Specific  graviiy. 
6.  llardness,  2*5,  3.  Brittle;  streak,  onmgi^vellow.  Cross- 
fracture,  uneven,  passing  into  eoncboidal,  witk  a splcrKleril 
lustre.  With  the  blowpi|>e,  crackles  and  melts  into  a 
greyish  slag.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  solution  yellow.  Oc- 
curs in  the  gold  mine  of  Beretof  in  Siberia,  in  the  Urol, 
and  Brazil. 

When  pure  it  is  composed  of 

Chromic  acid  . . . . 31*71 

Oxide  of  lead  . . . * 68*29 

. IM 

Mateivevarieliee,  amorphous;  structure  columnar,  granu- 
lar. 

Subeesquiekromate  qf  Lead.  Manochreete.  Occurs 
massivo  and  crystoUiied ; fiwm  of  the  crystal  imperfectly 
described.  Colour,  rtid.  Lustre,  resinous.  Translucent  on 
thcedges.  Specific  gravity,  5*75,  very  soft.  Powder,  tiie-re<i. 

FuRes  by  tlie  blowpipe  into  a dark  mass.  Occurs  with 
chruiuate  ^ lead  in  tlie  Ural.  It  ia  oonpoeevl  of 
Chromic  acid  . . . . 23*31 

Oxide  of  lead  ....  76*69 
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Chnmaie  of  Lead  and  Copper.  Vauquelinite.  Occurs 
massive,  and  in  minute  crystals.  Primary  form,  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  Colour,  black  or  greenish-black.  Lustre, 
adamantiDC,  nearly  opef|U<^  Sp^illc  cavity,  5*5  to  5*78. 
HardneiM,  2*5,  3.  Btreak,  greeuisfa.  rractnie,  uneven. 

Before  tlte  blowpipe,  fuses  into  a dark  grey  globule  of 
metallic  lustre,  surrounded  with  beads  of  metallic  lead. 

The  maaeive  varietiee  are  amoKphons,  botryoidal,  rent- 
form.  Structure  compact,  fine  granular. 

Found  with  chromate  of  lea<l  in  Siberia. 

Composed  of,  according  to  Berzelius, 

Chromic  acid  . . . . 29*33 

Oxideoflead  ....  60*87 

Oxide  of  copper  . . • lt*8 

100  ■ 

Chromate  of  iron.  CAromiron— -occurs  massive  and  crys- 
tallized: crystal,  the  regular  octaliedron  ; colour,  blackish; 
lustre,  imperfect  metallic:  ooaque:  hardness.  5*5;  brittlu; 
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iperiflc  praTitv,  4*321 ; stPcaV,  brown ; fracture  uneven, 
im|H.*rfectconcjioidal ; not  attracted  by  (ho  magnet ; cleaves 
furullel  to  all  its  planes. 

Analysis  of  the  crystals  from  Baltimore,  by  Dr.  Thomson : 
Green  oxitle  of  chromium  . . 52*95 

Peroxide  of  iron  . . • . *29*24 


Aliuninu  12*22 

While  matter 3*09 

Water 0*70 

A trace  of  silica  • . . • 

98*20 

The  massive  is  amorphous,  with  a granular  or  compact 


siructure;  itisftmnd  in  the  island  of  Unst,  in  Scotland,  and 
soinclimes  intcrs*j>pr5e{l  with  green  oxide:  it  occurs  also  in 
Franco  and  in  Norili  America,  especially  near  Baltimore. 
Oxide  of  chromium  has  l>ccn  obBorved  in  some  aerolites, 

Wc  proceed  now  to  the  binary  compuumU  of  chromium, 
and  firsi  those  which  result  from  the  combination  of 

Oxi/gfn  and  Chromium. 

1.  Chromic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways;  one  of 
the  host  is  to  dissolve  bichromate*  of  potash  in  wnler,  and  to 
pa-ss  through  the  hot  solution  hvdrefluatc  of  silica,  which 
cumliincs  and  fonns  a difficultly  so(uldc  salt  wilh  the  pola.sh, 
and  the  cluwmic  acid  rcm.-iins  in  solution:  thw  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a platinum  capsule,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  a verv*  small  quantity  of  water:  tlus  solution, 
when  further  coacentraled  bv  evaporation,  deposits  red 
cn'slals  of  chromic  arid,  whicn  are  dcliques<*enC  and  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  devoid  of  smell,  but  has 
a sour  slvi>iic  taste ; the  solution  is  red  or  yellow,  according 
to  the  <k*grce  of  conconlralion : this  acid  is  also  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  the  solution  is  heated  it  is 
decomposed,  the  results  being  oxide  of  chromium,  formic 
acid,  and  tether.  It  acts  ujkhi  and  destroys  vegclabk 
colouring  matter,  and  combiucs  with  bases  to  f>rm  sails, 
callud  chiomates. 

According  to  Berzelius,  chromic  acid  is  coraposetl  of 
3 c<)uivalents  of  oxygen  . « . 24 

1 „ „ chromium  . . « 28 

Equivalent  52 

2.  O-vide  of  chromium, at  nA\iW  ictquioxide  of  cAronu’uw, 
may  be  prepared  in  several  modes,  almost  all  of  which  are 
dependent  upon  ihe  partial  deoxulizement  of  chromic  acid; 
thus  when  chromate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  herUed  to  redness,  oxide  of  chro- 
mium is  left,  being  formed  by  the  deoxidiicment  of  the 
acid  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia.  Alcitliul.  sugar,  sul- 
phur, protonitrale  of  mercury,  and  oxalic  acid,  preduce  cor- 
responding cfFects.  The  pnqwrties  of  thU  oxide  are,  that 
it  hiLS  a green  colour,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  unchanged 
by  heat:  the  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  it,  but  it  is  soluble  in 
acids,  forming  salts  with  them.  When  combined  with 
water  so  as  to  form  a hydrate,  it  is  of  a bluish  tint,  and  is 
then  more  rcadilv  dissolved  by  acids  than  aflor  it  has  lost 
its  water  by  a red  heat. 

It  is  (he  colouring  matter  of  the  emerald. 

It  is  composed  of 

1 i equivalent  of  oxygen  . • • . 12 

1 „ M chromium  « . • 28 

40 

A brown  oxido  of  chromium  has  been  supposed  to  exist, 
but  it  is  probably  a mixture  of  the  acid  and  green  oxide. 

Azote  and  hydrogen  do  not  combine  with  chromium. 

Chlorine  and  cAromiwm  combine  in  two  proportions:  the 
sestiuichloride  may  bo  prepared  by  dissohing  the  sesqui- 
oxido  in  hydrochloric,  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryiHXis  at  212°;  a green  residue  is  obtained,  which  consists 
of  (he  sesquichlorido  combined  with  water;  when  this  is 
healed  to  alK3Ut  409®;  tho  water  is  cxpclle<l,  and  the  pure 
bcsquirltlohdc  remains  of  a rt‘ddi»h  colour,  when  the  ope* 
ration  is  so  conducted  os  to  prevent  the  access  of  carbonic 
acnl:  when  strongly  healed  m a close  vessel  it  sublimes 
in  scalis  of  a poach  blossom  colour.  This  compound  is 
readily  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  is  green,  and  re- 
markable for  the  sweetness  of  its  taste. 

It  is  fAjmpo'^^d  of 

14  cquii  alent  of  chlorine  ...  54 

1 „ „ chromium  ...  28 

82 


Terehloride  of  chromium  is  prepared  by  heating  a miia 
turc  of  chromate  of  potash,  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  a gloss  retort.  Bv  their  mutual  action  & 
red  vapour  is  evolve^  which,  passed  into  a cooled  receiver, 
condenses  into  a fluid  of  a fine  red  colour.  B)  water  it  in 
immediatelv  decomposed,  and  yiehls  a mixture  of  chromic 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  compared  of 

3 equivalents  of  chlorine  108 

1 „ chromium  28 

136 

Fluorine  and  chromium  form  two  compounds:  the  Set~ 
tfiii/iuoride  is  procured  by  dissolving  oxwlc  of  chromium  in 
hydrofluoric  acid;  by  their  mutual  derompoeiitiun  and  eva- 
jwnitiuu  to  dryness,  water  and  the  scsquilluoride  are 
formed,  and  the  latter  remains  as  a green  powder,  which  is 
soluble  in  water  and  composed  of 

1^  equivalent  of  fluorine  28*5 

I „ chromium  28 

Equivalent  56*5 

Terfuoride  of  chromium  is  prepared  by  distilling  a mix- 
ture of  chromate  of  lead,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphuric  ackl  in 
a leaden  retort.  A red  colour^  gas  comes  over,  which 
acts  rapidly  on  glass,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  the 
formation  of  chromic  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  It  is  com- 
posed of 

3 equivalents  of  fluorine  57 

I „ chromium  23 

Equivalent  85 

flrominc  and  chromium  form  two  bromides,  which  are 
stnlwl  to  be  sesquibromides  and  terhromidcs.  They  are 
uniinjiortant  compounds. 

Tile  non-mrtallic  iolidz,  or  at  least  several  of  them, 
combine  with  chromium ; but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
carbon. 

Sulphur  (wd  rhromum  may  be  made  to  oomhine,  though 
not  direct  acli-m,  in  several  different  iniwlcs ; the  »im 
plest  is  to  heat  the  hydriiie  intimately  mixed  with  sulphur 
m a close  vessel;  this  snlphuret  is  of  a dark  grey  colour, 
uncltmus  to  the  touch  like  plumbago,  and  when  slightly 
heated  in  the  air  it  burns  like  a pyrophorus,  and  is  con 
vcricd  into  oxide  of  chromium  and  sulphurous  arid  gas.  It 
is  not  acted  ujxm  by  nitric  acid,  but  nascent  chlorine  dis- 
solves it.  It  is  a sesquisulphuret,  coin|K>sed  of 
I i equivalent  of  sulphur  24 

1 „ rhrumium  28 

Equivalent  52 

Phosphoru*  and  cJiromium  form  phosphuret  of  chro- 
mium. It  Lh  prepared  by  a<'.ting  on  the  s('M(uichluride  by 
phosphurottcu  hydrogen.  It  is  black,  itis4»lublo  in  hydio- 
chloric  acid,  and  but  slightly  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  or 
nascent  clilorine.  It  is  compuse<l  of 

1 equivalent  of  phosphorus  16 
1 „ chromium  28 

Equivalent  44 

The  mU$  of  chromium  arc  next  to  be  noticed.  There  is 
perhaps  no  metallic  substance  wbich  so  perfectly  acts  m 
an  acid  to  ba.>ieH  and  as  a base  to  acids  as  this  metal ; tbe 
difference  depending,  of  course,  upon  its  degree  of  oxidir.o- 
mont,  that  is,  whether  it  be  an  acid  or  an  oxide.  The  com- 
pounds of  the  chromic  acid  and  bases  will  first  be  men- 
tioned, or  the  chromates. 

Chromate  of  potaeh.  This  salt  is  used  in  large  quantity 
and  is  prepared  by  reducing  chromiron  to  powder,  mixing 
it  with  nitre,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a high  tem- 
perature in  a crucible.  The  nitric  acid  of  tho  nitre  is  de- 
composed, its  oxygon  acidifies  the  oxide  of  chromium  of 
the  chromiron,  and  thi.s  uniting  with  the  potash  of  (he 
nitre,  forms  chromate  of  potash,  which  U washed  out  from 
the  residue  of  peroxide  or  iron,  and  the  solution  is  evapo- 
rated and  crystallized. 

Tlie  ci;y8tols  of  chromate  of  potash  are  yellow;  the 
primary  form  is  a right  rhombic  prism.  It  has  a bitter  di.s- 
agreeable  taste,  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of  water 
at  60°,  and  much  more  so  in  boiling  water;  it  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  unalterable  in  the  air;  it  turns  turmeric 
paper  rtxldish  brown,  but  is  a neutral  salt,  composed  of 
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1 equivalent  of  cliromic  acul  52 
1 H pota»li  . 

m 

Bichromate  o/potash  may  be  prepared  by  addintf  chro- 
mic acid  to  a solution  of  the  chromate,  but  it  U more  eco- 
nomically obtained  by  adding  nitric  acid.  By  e^'aporation 
mstals  of  bichromate  are  obtained  ; the  primary  form  is 
a doubly  oblique  prif<m,  and  they  are  frequently  lan;c.  Bi- 
chromate of  pola.sh  hoi<aponotratin^,  bitter,  metallic  tiutu; 
and  is  not  alterable  by  exposure  either  to  air  or  moderate  heat 
It  is  soluble  in  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
and  more  so  in  boiling  water:  the  solution  reddens  litmus 
paper.  When  heated  to  whiteness,  half  of  its  acid  is  decom- 
posetl  into  oxide  of  chromium  of  a very  tine  colour,  mixed 
with  chromate.  It  » detutmposed,  as  alreoily  nolicwl,  by 
various  deoxidizing  bodies,  such  as  alculiol,  sugar,  &c.  It 
is  <s»m]>i>sod  of 

2 equhalents  of  chromic  acid  . IU4 
1 „ potash  . « . 

Equivalent  . . 152 

It  contains  no  water. 

Chromate  oj  to<l<t  and  hirhromale  of  xndii  are  salts  ana- 
log«ms  to  those  of  potonh  just  described.  The  former  is 
yclictw.  and  so  veiy  soluble  that  the  Iciv^t  increase  uftempe- 
mluro  causes  it  to  fuse  in  its  water  of  cmtaUizaiinn.  Tho 
• bichromate  is  red. 

Chromate  of  Urns  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
silky  plates. 

('hromate  of  mafcnetria.  The  neutral  chromate  is  yel- 
low ; it  is  very  soluble,  and  erystalUzc.s  in  prisms.  Tho  hi-  j 
chroinutc  is  rwl. 

Chromate,  of  harytee.  It  is  prepared  by  (he  double 
decomposition  of  chromate  of  )N>tnsh  and  nitrate  of  haryti*s. 
It  is  of  a yellow  colour,  insoluble  iti  woler.  It  is  dennn- 
iHj-ed  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  throws  dowm  the  barytes 
in  the  state  of  sulphate,  and  a compound  of  sulphuric  and 
chromic  acids  remains  in  solution.  Hydrochloric  acid  con- 
vert.s  it  into  chlorides  of  chromium  aiul  barium.  It  is  cora- 
po:ied  of  i 

1 cquivolent  of  chromic  arid  . 52 

1 „ barytes  . * . 7G 

Equivalent  . . 12H 

Chromate  of  chromium.  This  compound  is  obtained  by 
disMtlviiig  hy  drate  of  chromium  in  chromic  acid ; the  solu- 
tion is  of‘  a brown  colour ; hy  evaporatiun  a solid  uncry»tal* 
lized  mass  is  obtained,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  nleuhol.  It  is  a 
bichromate,  composed  of 

2 equivalents  of  chromic  acid  ....  104 

1 „ Bcsquioxidc  of  chromium  . 40 

Equivalent  ....  144 

Bichromate  of  iron  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  acid 
with  perhydrate  of  iron.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by 
water,  which  precipitates  wroxide  of  iron,  and  holds  the 
chromic  acid  in  solution.  It  appears  to  be  a bicliromatc, 
composed  of 


2 eijuivalents  of  chromic  acid  , 

• 1U4 

1 „ peroxide  of  iron 

. 40 

Equivalont  . 

. 144 

Chromate  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
carbonate  of  manironeso  in  chmmic  acid.  The  solution  is 
brown,  and  has  a shar^>  nielnllic  tastd.  It  is  decomposed  by 
(naporation.  and  yields  no  crystals. 

The  above  described  metallic  chromates  are  unimportant, 
but  the  chromate  of  lead  is  a compound,  which  U exten- 
sively employed  an  a pigment  and  in  calico  printing. 

As  a pigment  it  is  pro^vired  hy  the  double  decomposition 
of  chromate  of  potash  and  nitrate  nflead.  The  precipitate 
is  of  a fine  yellmvctdour,  lotally  in.solubic  in  water,  but  dis- 
!-nhed  bv  nitric  acid;  and  it  mixes  well  with  oil.  It  is 
com}K>sc<)  of 

1 equivalent  of  chromic  acid  . 52 

I „ oxide  of  lead  . 112 

Equivalent  . . 164 
It  is  also  used  in  calico  printing. 

No.  419. 


Dichromale  of  lead  is  prepared  hy  digesting  the  cliro- 
malc  in  solution  cf  notaah  ; tnls  removes  half  I he  chromic 
acid,  and  the  seinaiiiing  salt  is  of  a fine  srarlet  colour,  in- 
soluble in  water;  when  healed  it  liocomes  brick  red.  hut 
its  «arlet  colour  rcturrs  as  it  cools;  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  U is  reconverted  to  neutral  yellow  chromate.  It 
consi.sts  of 

! wjuivalent  of  chromic  acid  . 52 

2 oxide  of  lead  . 224 

Equivalent  . . 276 

These  are  the  most  important  chromatic;  the  salts  wliich 
contain  oxide  of  chrotniiie  us  a base  are  not  at  all  em- 
ployed: we  shall  mention  only  the  most  distinctly  marked 
of  them. 

Sitrate  of  chromium.  Oxide  of  chromium  dissolves 
rcaddy  in  nitric  acid ; it  is  however  difficult  to  saturate  it. 
The  solution  when  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a reddish 
substance,  which  dissolves  easily  in  water.  It  does  not 
appear  to  yield  crybtals,  nor  has  its  composition  been  ascer- 
tained; it  is  however  probubly  a neutral  nitrate. 

Sulidiate  of  chromium  U'  pn*pared  by  dissolving  (ho 
hydrate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; the  solution  is  of  a dark 
gnvii  colour,  and  has  a sweetish  taste.  By  cxaporaliou  to 
tIrynosH  a d:irk-ci>loured  lu.stele-«  matter  remains,  which  is 
not  altered  hy  exposure  to  llie  air,  and  does  not  readily  dis- 
solve in  water.  It  is  probably  a neutral  sulphate. 

Tlie  araeniatc,  carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  chromium 
are  all  insoluble  comjiounds,  which  are  not  at  all  employed, 
tior  indecfl  is  any  salt  of  oxide  of  chromium:  hut,  as  al- 
rcaily  noti«*d,  the  chromates  of  [wtosh  mid  lead  are  largely 
used,  and  oxide  of  clironiiiim  is  cmployeil  to  give  a green 
colour  to  glass  and  to  porcelain. 

CHRONICLE.  CURO'MCON  (from  xp«v«>c.  time),  de- 
notes a history  in  which  facts  are  digested  in  order  of  litn<‘, 
though  not  necossarily  in  successive  years,  ns  is  distinctly 
implictl  in  the  word  Annals.  It  must  be  owned  however 
that  the  two  terms  have  bi'cn  indiiicriminately  used  for  his- 
tories in  which  the  succession  of  years  Im  been  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  narrative.  I'be  terra  Chronicle,  at  tho 
present  day,  is  seldom  used  but  in  speaking  of  our  old  his- 
tories, as  the  ‘Saxon  Chronicle;’  ‘Caxton’s  Chronicle;’ 

‘ Fabyaji’s  Clironiclc;’ ‘ lloliiishcd’s  Chronicle;’  &c.  Thi.s 
term  was  also  adupiud  bv  the  Frencli,  as  in  ‘ Les  Chroniques 
de  Franco  (aniiellco  la  Ohroniijue  de  St.  Denys),  compiles 

far  I’ordro  uu  Roy  Charles  VIII.,’  3 tom.,  fol.  Par.  1476 
Annals.] 

CHRONICLES,  the  name  of  two  books  of  the  Old  Te-- 
tament.  In  the  original  Hebrew  they  constitute  only  one 
book,  eiitillwl  Q'^TT  (Dvbri  Hoimim)  Verha 

Dierum,  Words  of  Days ; that  is,  diaries  or  journals.  In  tho 
Septuagiiit  ihcv  arc  rallwl  l\a(>a\n9ufitva.res  prtrtermixsee, 

‘ things  oniiltiNl.’  The?  Books  of  Chronicles  have  been  so 
calleel  from  being  considorod  as  supplementary  to  the  Books 
of  Samuel  and  oTKings  ; tho  histories  of  which  they  repeal 
with  considerable  variations.  Some  commentators  and 
critics  state  decidcdlv  that  the  compiler  is  unknown.  (Vata- 
blus,  Hoffmann.)  iTio  name  Chronicles  seems  to  have 
boon  first  applied  by  St.  Hieronymus  (Jerome),  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Du  Pin,  Bishop  Patrick,  and  most  m<wlern  com- 
mentators, in  supposing  that  Ezra,  otherwise  Esdras,  was 
the  compiler  of  these  books,  about  twenty-six  years  after  ho 
compiled  tho  Books  of  Kings,  and  eighteen  after  tin?  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  seventy  years’  captivity  in  Bahvloti. 
(Dr.  Allix.  BeJlcT.  on  Old  7>j(.,  vol.  ii.,  c.  1.)  Eicli^orn 
enumerates  several  reasons  for  attributing  them  to  Ezra 
{Hinleitung.  vol.  ii„  pp.  579 — 601),  the  chief  of  which  is,  a 
similarity  to  the  Bonks  of  Kings  and  Ezra  in  style,  ortho- 
graphy, and  idiom.  The  Jews  also  ascribe  them  to  Ezni. 
There  ,ire  however  several  considerations  which  diminish 
the  probability  of  their  being  his  work  (Calmcl’s  Die/., 
by  Taylor),  one  of  which  is,  that  {Chron.  iii.  19,  ct 
scq.)  an  account  is  given  of  the  posterity  of  bis  con- 
temporary  Zcnibbahel,  which  extemis  several  generations 
beyond  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
the  age  of  120.  a year  or  two  after  compiling  the  Chroni- 
cles (Ezra,  in  Taylor’s  Calmot) ; but  notliing,  as  Elchhorn 
observes,  is  certainly  known  of  the  time  either  of  his  birth 
or  his  death.  Tlie  apparent  improbability  that  (he  his- 
tories of  the  Books  of  Kings  should  be  re-written  by  the 
same  person  with  such  numerous  discrepancu*s  and  con- 
tradictions as  are  found  between  Kings  and  Chronicles,  is 
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thus  c:?pkinea  hj  the  commfrntatora  • they  stale  that  Erm, 
on  his  return  to  JudaKi,  diw'overcd  more  and  belter  materials 
than  he  possessed  when  he  compiled  the  Books  of  Kings 
at  Babylon,  and  therefore  the  Chronicles  are  to  !«»  re- 
garded as  addenda  and  corrigenda.  Some  however  of  the 
variations  are  not  improvements  : for  example,  in  the 
history  of  Jehoram  (2Chron.  xxi.),  which  in  repeated 
verbatim  from  3 Kings  viii.  17,  &c.,  this  king  is  said 
(V.  5 and  20)  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  40,  as  re!ate<l  in 
Kmgs;  but  the  nrobable  statement  in  Kings  (v.  26)  that 
his  son  Ahar.inh's  age,  on  succeeding  him,  was  22,  is 
altered  in  Chronicles  to  42  (ch.  xxii.  2),  making  tlio  son 
two  ye;irs  older  ihun  tlio  liithov.  It  stands  thus  in  the 
authorirtsl  version,  but  in  some  onlient  MSS.  of  t-Uro- 
nicies  it  is  written  22.  Tlie  numerous  coniradietions 
throughout  Chronicles  and  Kings  tn  facts,  dales  num- 
bers names  and  genealogies  are  acknowledged  by  many 
learned  critics,  'niey  forin  the  subject  matter  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Kennicott’s  First  Dissertation  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Hebrew  Text;  where  they  are  treated  as  «ir- 
runtiiuis,  interpolations  and  mistakes.  In  the  narrative 
I Chron.  xxiii.  3,  which  is  taken  verbatim  fnuu  2 Sam. 
viii.  3,  there  occurs  besides  a variation  of  proper  names  un 
altviatioii  of  706  horsemen  to  7000 ; and  exactly  * the  ^mne 
miftfako’  (Kennicott)  occurs  in  the  pa.'ksige  cited  in  1 Chron. 
xix.  18,  from  2 Sam.  x.  8.  Compare  al.so  the  numbers  in 
1 Kings  iv.  26,  with  2 Chron.  ix.  25;  and  1 Kings  ix.  23, 
with  2 Chron.  viii.  18.  Many  uassogos  and  chapters  in 
('hronic)es  and  Kings  appear  to  have  been  transcriln'd  ver- 
batim frtim  records  made  before  the  Bab\  Ionian  captivity, 
while  the  Temple  was  standing:  as  2 Cliron.  v. ; ami 
1 Kings  viii.,  which  arc  word  for  word  alike,  and  speak  of 
the  arU,  the  fomier  in  v.  9 ; the  latter  in  v.  8,  as  Using  in 
the  Holy  Place  *unto  this  day:’  tlwugh  neither  Kings  nor 
Chronicies  are  suppo&ed  to  have  been  written  utitil  fnnn 
sixty  to  iiinoly  years,  after  the  Temple,  and  all  its  coiUcuU 
hud  been  demolished,  or  carried  off  by  Nebucliadnewat. 
Another  instance  in  in  2 Chron.  viii.  8.  In  fact,  the  ct>m- 
piler  or  abridgor  upVH.*ars  to  have  had  before  him  a collec- 
tion of  varhms  anlient  memoirs,  genealogies  annals  re- 
gisters &C.,  from  which  bo  quoteil  indiscriminalclv  ‘ witlwut 
taking  the  trouble  to  reconcile  inconsistem  ies/  (llees's 
CyrJoneedia  ; Theolog.  Diet.,  hy  .1.  Robinson,  D.D  ) The 
la.st  thirteen  vor«s  of  1 Chron.  ch.  i.,  occur  verbatim  in 
Genesis  ch.  xxxvi.,  and  appear  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed from  some  historical  nocument  made  after  Saul, 
the  first  king,  reigned  in  Israel  (see  v.  31),  which  was 
400  years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Another  curious  par- 
tiuu^  is  that  the  two  last  verses  of  2 Chron.  concerning 
the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  arc  the  same  whi<  h begin  the 
ftdlowing  Books  Ezra.  In  Rce.s’s  Cyrlojymiia,  tliis  fact 
is  accounted  for  in  the  following  words ‘ Some  transcriber 
having  finished  Chronides  at  v.  21,  proceeded,  witlumt 
leaving  the  usual  upace,  to  write  the  Kook  of  Ezra ; but 
finding  his  mistake  he  broke  off  abruptly,  and  began  Ezra 
at  the  usual  distance,  without  indicating  his  error  by 
erasing  the  passages  which  he  had  candcssly  subjoined  to 
Chronicles.’  The  broken  sentence  with  which  Chronicles 
end  at  ‘ go  up,’  is  complctetl  in  v.  3 of  Ezra  ‘ to  Jenisalem,* 
&c.  Grotius,  in  his  Comment,  on  Chron.  snys,  ‘ Is  mos 
librus  continuandi  est  antiquus,  quera  ct  Procopius  sequilur 
fine  Vandalicorum  et  Goihicorum  initio.’  {Opera  Omnia, 
tom.  i.,  p.  189.) 

To  this  Kuggestion  mnv  be  added  a fact  not  noticed  by  the 
commentators,  that  the  dew  s in  the  public  reading  of  their 
acriptures.  to  avoid  ending  with  the  recital  of  any  calnmity 
producing  dejection,  add  the  commonceraont  of  the  next 
paragraph,  or  repeat  a portion  of  that  which  precedes,  in 
order  to  finish  with  something  consolatory.  Accordingly, 
in  Hebrew  copies  at  the  end  esptN'ially  of  Isaiah.  Malachi. 
lamentations,  and  Eirlesiaste«,  a ma^mdic  sign  is  given, 
Ibrmed  of  the  initials  of  theMj  four  books  (ppT)')  to  indicate 
the  rci'ital  of  srnic  itntccedenl  or  subsotjuent  passage*.  It 
i«  supposed  b)  St.  Hieronymu-s  that  the  present  bo»>ks  of 
Chronicles  are  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  so 
often  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kings,  Tlie  objection  to 
this  supposition  is.  that  these  references  are  not  unfiv 
qnontly  made  to  wlrnt  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  book 
of  ^ronicUrs.  The  Clironicles  referred  to  in  Kings  are 
generally  thought  to  have  U^en  a v-oluminous  work  from 
which  OUTS  arc  only  a brict'  and  mutilated  altsiract.  Gro- 
tius,  Capellus.  Spinosa.  Clericus,  R.  Simonius.  Whistou. 
and  othem,  hold  this  opinion.  Carpzof,  in  hi*  ‘Introduc.  ad 


Vet.  Testament,*  reject*  it  a*  ‘very  absurd.*  Tlie  chief 
design  of  this  compilation  seems  to  havo  been  to  exhibit, 
first,  the  genealogies,  ranks,  and  functions  of  the  priesl- 
hooti,  in  order  that,  after  returning  from  the  captivity,  they 
might  rc-assume  their  proper  dignities : and  secondly,  by 
describing  the  distribution  of  lands  before  the  Captivity, 
to  direct  tbe  families  of  each  tribe  in  regaining  their  an 
tient  inlieritanoes.  The  first  book  is  a rc<*ai>ituIation  of 
sacred  history  from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  DavUI. 
Tlic  second  book  gives  the  history  of  the  kings  Israel  and 
Judah  from  Solomon,  to  the  return  from  Babylon.  Jurumu 
attaches  a great  importance  to  the  study  of  these  books 
his  words  are,  ‘ The  book  of  ihinp  omitted  (the  l>ouk  of 
Chronicles),  i,  e„  an  epitome  of  the  Old  Testament,  U of 
such  great  importance,  that  if  a man  lay  claim  to  u know 
ledge  of  scripture  without  knowing  this  book,  he  is  only 
deceiving  himself ; for  every  single  uaipe,  and  every  juxta- 
position of  words,  both  refer  to  innumerable  things  unhUcil 
in  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  explain  innumerable  (hlucultios 
in  the  Gospel’  (Hieronvmi  Opera,  1734,  tom.  L,  p.  277); 
and  ill  his  preface ‘ail  iLib.  Paralip.,’ he  says, ‘Tliis  wuik 
rontuins  all  the  learning  of  the  Scriptures.'  The  i:auie 
father  enjoins  n young  friend  {JCpixt.  7 ad  I.eta.i,  to 
learn  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  two  Books  of  Chroni«  les. 
toin^lher  with  the  Pentateuch,  Prophet.s  Kiugs,  Ksdra-., 
Kslher,  and  Solomon’s  Song.  The  authority  or  the  IkwUs 
of  Chronicles  is  establir-hcd  by  St.  Paul’s  appijing  a pro 
photic  passage  (Hch.  i.  5)  to  the  character  of  our  Sa-^ 
viour  fVum  1 Chron.  xviL  13  and  14;  see  also  chap.  xxii. 
10.’  (Bishop  Mam’s  liible.)  For  the  pur)>ose  of  i(,ro- 
parison  and  critical  invi»tigatiun,  see  the  table  of  Ohio 
nicies,  Samuel,  and  Kinvs,  lii  Horne’s  ' Introduction  to  ihu 
Bible,'  vul.  iv.,  p.  5H.  aud  vol.  li.,  p.  37 : also  CruttwcU's 

* Concordance  of  Parallclit’  p.  147.  A notice  of  the  Com 
mentutors  on  the  liouks  of  Chruuicles — Hieronymus,  Piu 
copius.  Bode,  Crutumius,  Laiatcr,  Leouhartus,  Sauctius, 
SerariiKs  Sirigclius,  Jackson,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  Jo 
Gutlubb.  Carpzovii  'Introduc.  ad  libros  Canonicos,’  4to., 
1731.  tom.  i.,  pp.  279-3U3,  and  tom.  ii..  pp.  466  487  : in 
William  Crowe’s  ‘Catalogue  of  Coimnentalors’  12mo., 
1668,  pp.  46-49.  and  in  Hoffmaniit  ‘Lexicon.’  Si*o  al>o 
‘PoU  Synopsis  Criticorum,’  foU  vol.  i.,  p.  714,  el  ; 
Bishop  Patrick’s  ‘(Amiment.,*  vol.  iL  p.  5*29;  Du  Pin 
‘ Compleat  Hist,  of  the  Canon.,’  fol.,  p.  84.  Eichhorn,  * Em* 
Icitiing  in  das  Altc  Testament,'  ubi  supra ; Kennicott's 

• Dissertation,’  aud  ‘Reply’  to  it.  by  Jnlius  Bates,  pp.  Ui4 — 
185;  and  the  Abbe  Richard’s  critical  treatise  un  the 
apparent  contradictions  of  Chronicle*  and  Kiugf:. 

CHRONOLOGY  (xmsvoXoyia),  a Greek  word,  literally 
signifying  ‘time-reckoning.’  In  rmitradistinction  to  his- 
tory. which  connects  event*  according  to  the  manntT  in 
which  ouch  is  produced  or  occasioned  by  another,  ehronol'igy 
regards  events  simply  according  to  the  order  of  time.  It  is 
evident  however  that  the  succession  of  events  in  the  order 
of  time  makes  a very  important  part  of  their  exposition  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; for  whatever  else  there 
raav  be  in  the  bond  which  unites  what  wo  call  a cause 
ami  its  effect,  the  circumstaitcc  that  the  cause  precedes 
the  effect  in  the  order  of  time  is  alwavs  present.  A hisloty 
therefore  cannot  lie  written  even  in  tire  loosest  manner,  nor 
an  intelligible  narrative  put  together,  without  chronology 
iK'ing  so  fur  attended  to  that  the  events  shall  be  related  in 
the  order  in  whirli  they  huppened.  Even  what  is  called  the 
epic  method  of  taking  up  the  story  in  the  thick  of  the  interest, 
rather  than  from  the  licginning  of  the  series  of  events  out 
of  which  the  interest  grows,  is  no  excMtion.  In  whatever 
mode  it  may  be  thought  b«t  for  the  effect  intended  to  be 
pro<luccd  that  the  several  portions  of  the  story  should  be 
arranged  and  exhibited,  each  portion  must  in  itself  Ire  dc 
tailed  chronologically,  else  it  will  l>e  incomprehensible 
And  even  in  an  epic  poem  an  order  of  time  is  always 
strictly  oliscrvcd  throughout,  though  the  poet  may  select 
a difitTcnt  series  of  events  through  w-hich  to  lake  lus  course 
from  that  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  historian.  In 
tlio  /Encid,  for  example,  it  is  true  that  the  events  of 
the  shipwreck  of  Aineas  and  his  followers,  and  their  recep- 
tion by  Queen  Dido,  which  arc  related  in  the  first  bewk  of 
the  poem,  happened  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  their  nuventures  in  the  course  of  their  navigation  to 
Ckirthagc,  which  pass  before  the  reader  in  the  second  aud 
third  lHX)ks;  but  these  last  mentioned  events  arc  really  not 
what  the  poet  professes  to  relate  in  these  two  books.  What 
they  profess  to  contain  is  the  discourse  addressed  by  ^nvas 
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to  Dido,  at  the  banquet  in  her  palace ; and  the  delivery  of 
this  discourao  happraed  not  before  but  after  the  evenu  re- 
lated in  the  first  bcnik  of  the  poem. 

The  order  of  a history,  however,  will  often  differ  from  that 
of  a purely  chronological  arrangeroeut  in  this  respect.  In  the 
funner  each  connected  series  of  events  is  related  separately, 
ami  thus  forms  a unity,  in  which  the  progress  and  deve* 
lopinent  of  rcrlatn  principles,  causes,  or  given  conditions 
of  society  are  oxhibiteiL  In  the  latter,  events  of  various 
naturally  distinct  series  are  iwcessarily  intermixed,  nothing 
beinir  al'icmlcd  to  except  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
ImpjHrucd.  Thus  a more  chttmological  table,  or  chnmicle, 
ofthe  events  of  iho last  century  would  cnuracraic,  under  no 
arrangement  except  the  order  of  time,  the  events  which  had 
taken' place  during  that  period  in  all  the  countrii's  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  the  departments  of  human  action,  and 
also  it  might  be  of  inanimate  nature;  if  the  scheme  wore 
comprehensive  enougli,  the  notice  of  an  inundation  of  the 
ocean,  or  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  might  break  in  upon  the 
detail  of  asuccession  of  scientific  discoveries,  or  the  incidents 
of  a political  revolution.  History,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  proper 
business  of  tracing  each  effect  to  its  cause,  ni*cc*sarily  avoids 
this  intermixture.  It  first  follows  one  chain  of  events,  at  least 
up  to  a certain  point  at  which  a pause  m.-iy  lonvenientlv  be 
made,  and  then  it  takes  up  another  chain.  Still  each  chain 
is  continued  in  the  chronoVgIcal  order  of  its  links.  Every 
long  history,  indoerl,  must  in  this  way  bo  properly  a collec- 
tion  of  many  short  histories ; and  these  latter  wdll  lio  nu- 
inenms  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the 
subject.  Neither  a history  nor  a chronicle  need  embrace 
all  the  recorded  or  remarkable  events  of  the  ^loriod  over 
which  it  pri»fi*sftes  to  extend ; the  one  ns  well  os  the  other 
may  liO  confined  to  event#  or  transactions  of  any  jiarticular 
kmd,  as  well  as  of  any  particulnr  period.  But  whatever 
vaMcty  of  matters  may  bo  comprehended  in  a liistoiy,  it  is 
at  the  option  of  the  historian,  and  belongs  to  bis  art,  to  dis- 
ptvH-  ihera  into  as  many  distinct  narratives,  or  ponions  of  a 
nariBtive,  as  may  appear  best  suited  for  their  clear  and 
circctive  exposition ; whereas  all  the  facts,  liowcvcr  various, 
which  a chronido  or  chronological  table  may  comprehend, 
must  lie  related  in  one  narrative  or  scries.  Thuuu'h  an  in- 
termixture of  all  kinds  of  events  with  those  that  more 
peculiarly  Iwlong  to  chronology,  which  arc  the  eventaof  poli- 
tical society,  is  not  unusual  in  tables  of  chronology,  the  events 
of  any  one  branch  uf  human  action  or  speculation,  or.  as 
already  oliservcd,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  might  oAen  with 
more  propriety  Ihi  cxbibitod  in  separate  chronological  tables. 

It  h.*!#  sometimes  been  attempted  to  combine  in  a chrono- 
logical table,  with  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  something  of 
this  distinctness  or  separation  of  one  subject  from  another 
w'hich  is  found  in  a histoiy,  by  employing  a particular  fonn 
of  type  or  other  appropriated  mark  for  each  scries  of  con- 
nected events.  1 nis  method  was  first  employed,  as  far  as 
we  know,  and  indeed  it  is  there  claimed  as  new,  in  a short 
general  chronoli^ical  table  at  the  end  of  the  work  entitled 
•Elements  of  General  History,’  by  Alexander  Fraser 
Tvtlcr  (afterwards  Lortl  Woodliousclee),  2 vols.,  bvo., 
Edinhurgl4  IBOl.  In  this  table  the  scries  of  the  kings  and 
em{K'rurs  of  Rome  is  printed  in  a larger  Roman  type  than 
the  rest  of  the  table,  titat  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  in 
Italic  capitals,  that  of  the  kings  of  England  in  the  old 
ICnglish  letter,  that  of  the  kings  of  France  in  small  Italics, 
&c.  ‘By  this  method,’  to  auoto  the  explanation  of  the 
cotnpiler,  ‘ the  succession  of  tne  sovereigyis  in  the  different 
kini;dums  is  immediately  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  as  well 
a#  the  duration  of  their  reiras,  while  the  intervening  space 
is  filled  by  the  remarkable  events  that  occurred  at  that 
perinr]  all  over  the  world ; and  thus  the  connexion  of  gene- 
ral history  is  preserved  imbroken.* 

Some  histories  are  written  in  a more,  some  in  a less 
Rtri**!  chronological  order.  It  is  observed  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  in  a comparison  between  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  that  Thucydides  has  fbllowe<l  the  order  of 
time,  Herodotus  that  of  things,  and  that  on  this  account 
Thucydides  is  obscure  and  difficult  to  understand-  While 
Thuiydides,  ho  says,  has  divided  his  single  subject  into 
many  parts,  Herodotus,  having  in  his  history  embraced  many 
different  subjects,  ha.s  formra  them  into  a single  whole, 
of  which  the  several  ports  perfectly  correspond.  But 
though  the  method  of  Herodotus  may  bo  the  best  adapted 
for  conveying  a clear  view  of  each  particular  portion  of 
history  of  which  he  has  treated,  every  series  of  naturally 
connected  events  forming  a narrative  or  storv  by  itself  it 


is  not  easy  to  gallicr  from  his  work  any  notion  of  the  syr- 
chronism  of  events,  or  of  the  relation  of  ihuse  of  one 
scries  to  those  of  another  in  point  of  time.  Larcher,  in 
the  prefiice  to  his  French  translation  of  Herodotus  (edi- 
tion of  I8U2).  ha.s  noticed  that  I^otius  has  complaint  of 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  digressions  of  this  author, 
and  that  other  critics  have  been  disposed  to  deny  tliat  be  fol- 
lowed any  regular  or  intelligible  plan,  lurcher  however 
dissents  from  this  judgment,  and  c.xplaius  what  be  con- 
ceives to  have  been  tUu  plan  uf  Herodotus  {.Preface,  pp. 
XXV. — xxxii.).  He  has  also  printed,  with  annotations,  in  his 
sixth  volume,  throe  memoir#  by  the  Abb<^  Geinoz,  in  vin- 
dication of  Herodotus  again#t  the  attacks  of  Plutarch; 
and  of  these  the  third  (pp.  601 — 627)  is  an  exposition  of 
the  melluxl  and  plan  of  the  historian.  His  history  is  uf  the 
form  of  an  epic  poem,  of  which  the  main  subject  is  the  war# 
of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  digressions,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  episodes  of  an  epic  poem,  and.  as  in  the  case  of 
that  on  Egypt,  take  up  an  entire  book,  renderit  very  difficult 
for  a young  student  to  form  an  idea  of  the  history  aa  a whole. 
But  ^ the  episodes  are  cut  out,  the  whole  history  exhibits 
the  main  subject  in  a regular  progress  and  order,  llie 
chronological  system  of  Herodotus  has  been  amply  illus- 
trated by  Larcher  in  his  ‘Essai  de  Chronologic  sur  ll^ro- 
dote,’  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  first  edition  (1786), 
and,  greatly  altered  and  enlarged,  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  his  second  edition. 

But  although  both  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  have,  each 
aOer  his  own  method,  so  far  adhered  to  a chronological 
arrangement  os  to  relate  tho  ovonta  in  the  order  of  lime 
in  which  they  happened,  neither  of  these  writers  ha# 
throughout  his  narrative  attended  to  chronology  in  any 
sciumifir  sense.  They  were  both  prevented  from  doing  this 
by  the  want,  in  that  early  ago,  of  any  Axed  epoch  or  starting 
(loint  from  which  to  reckon.  It  has  been  well  obscrvml, 
tliiit  ‘ (he  best  simile  for  dates  is  to  say,  (bat  ihev  arc  to 
biHtury  what  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  to  navi^tiun — 
fixing  the  exact  portion  of,  and  serving  a#  unerring  guide.s 
to,  the  object  to  w hich  they  are  applied/  (Nicolas’#  (/Arono- 
ifigy  of  llintory.  Preface,  n.  vi.)  In  this  view  the  histories 
of  Uermlotus  and  Thucyaides  may  be  compared  to  charts 
or  map#  drawn  without  the  aid  of  perallcls  of  latitude  or 
me.nliun  lines,  in  which  indeed  the  situations  of  cities 
and  mountains,  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  the  general  form 
of  countries  and  outline  of  coasts  micht  be  ronrWented  with 
a certain  degree  of  correctncRs.  but  not  with  the  precision 
rcqui*ile  for  any  scientific  purnorte.  Thucydides,  however, 
in  recording  the  evi-nU  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  keeps  to 
the  ortler  of  the  years;  and  ho  fixes  the  date  of  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  war  (ii.  2),  by  referring  to  the  truce 
tnude  after  the  capture  of  Eubma,  to  the  priesthood  of 
Clirysis  in  Aruus,  to  tlie  cpliorship  of  Ainesias  at  Sparta, 
and  the  archonship  uf  Pythorloms  at  Athens.  In  speaking 
ofe\-ents  that  happened  long  before  the  wnr  (i.  13,  19),  ho 
refers  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a.#  the  point 
from  which  to  reckmi  backwards. 

The  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year  and  the  re- 
gulation of  the  calendar  appear  to  hare  occupied  tho 
attention  of  the  antienfs  before  they  over  thought  of  dating 
events  from  a fixed  epoch.  But  tho  latter  myi-ct  was  of 
interest  only  to  historical  inquirers;  tho  former  matters 
were  naUunlly  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators  of  astronomy, 
who  were  the  best  qualified  for  their  management,  ond 
were  besides  more  immediately  interesting  and  important 
to  the  whole  community.  There  is  a curious  passage  in 
tho  ‘CJlouils’  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  the  clouds,  ad- 
dressing the  people  of  Athens,  report  a complaint  made  by 
tho  moon  about  the  displi*asuro  slie  had  incurred  from  tho 
gods  in  consequence  of  the  conftision  into  which  their  fes- 
tival days  had  fallen ; the  allusion,  it  has  been  supposed, 
being  to  Melon’s  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  had 
recently  been  introduced.  {Chuds,  603,  &c.)  Aristo- 
phanes was  a contemporary  of  Thucydides. 

The  first  tern,  or  computation  or  time  from  an  epoch, 
made  use  of  among  the  Greeks  was  that  of  the  Olympiads. 
•Hail,  venerable  Olympimls,  ye  guardians  of  time,  ye  vin- 
dicators of  the  truth  of  history,  ye  bridlers  in  of  the  fana- 
tical licence  of  chronologists !’  exclaims  Joseph  Scaliger  m 
his  Animadversions  on  Eusebius,  in  a paroxysm  of  ebro 
nological  enthnsiasm.  The  date  of  the  original  institution 
of  the  Olympic  games  is  placed  in  very  remote  antiquity ; but 
it  was  a long  time  even  after  their  revival  by  king  Iphiius 
(b.c,  884)  before  they  came  to  be  used  for  tho  purpose  of 
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fijcintf  Instorieal  events.  The  following  pftragraph  is  from  the 
introduction  to  Playfair's  Chronology,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dates  within  brackets:  ‘Hellanicus  (B.C.  496— 4J1) 
regulated  his  narration  by  the  succession  of  the  pricstceaes 
of  .luiin  at  Argos.  Kphorus  (u.c.  .100)  digested  things  by 
generations.  The  Arundelian  marbles  (b.c.  263)  make  no 
mention  of  olympiads,  and  reckon  backwards  from  the  time 
then  present  by  years.  In  the  htslories  of  Herodotus  (u.c. 
4H4 — 413)  anil  Thucydides  (b.c.  471 — 391)  the  dates  of 
events  are  not  a«?crlaincd  by  anv  fixed  epwh.s.  Tlie  olym- 
piuiLt  were  not  commonly  applied  to  this  purpose  in  so  early 
o period,  'nmicus  of  Sicily,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (n.C.  283 — 245),  wa.s  the  first  who 
attempted  to  establish  an  »ra,  by  comparing  and  correcting 
the  dat4*s  of  the  olympiads,  the  Spartan  kings,  the  archons 
of  Athens,  and  the  pricsitrssos  of  J iino.  Eratosthenes  (b-c. 
194).  the  father  of  chronoloev,  and  Apollodorus  (u.c.  115) 
iligi'sted  the  e\ents  ri^cordeil  by  them,  according  to  the 
olymnuula  and  the  succession  of  Spartan  kinjw.'  ^\Ticn 
the  olympiads  were  adopted  as  an  arro,  the  reckoning  was 
made  to  commence  from  the  games  at  which  Corirbiis  was 
the  victor,  being  the  first  at  which  the  name  of  the  victor 
was  rccordetl.  The  olympiad  of  Cormbus  accordingly  is 
considered  in  chronology  as  the  first  olympiad.  Its  date 
is  placed  108  years  aAer  the  restoration  of  the  gnmo.s  by 
Ipliitus,  and  is  calculated  to  correspond  with  the  year  B.C. 

TTio  statement  we  have  just  quoted  from  Plnyfair  is  given 
at  greater  length,  and  with  references  to  the  authorities,  in  1 
the  first  chanter  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Clironology.  Of  the 
names  that  have  been  mentioned,  only  Eratosthenes  and 
Apollndorus  ciin  be  considerc<l  us  having  lieen  systeinatiiing 
chroimlogers  or  as  having  employtil  themselves  on  the 
wience  of  chronology.  Tlie  merits  of  Tinm*u»  apiienr  to 
have  eousUled  in  his  endeavouring  to  a^fertHin  with  gr«-atcr  ; 
preci>ion  than  any  pret-eding  historian  the  dates  of  the 
O’- cuts  4»f  which  he  treated  in  In*  histories  <*f  Sicily,  of  the 
wars  of  Pvrrhus,  See.  An  nceomil  <»f  his  works  U given 
in  Clinton’s  ‘Fasti  Helleniei,’  iii.,  489 — 491.  The  frag- 
ments of  Tima‘us  have  b«n  ctilleeted  by  G«h*IUt,  in  his 
work,  ‘I'k'  Situ  et  Origine  Svnu'usanorum,’  8v«.,  J,t'ipzigt 
1818.  Eratosthenes  tin-  eminent  astronomer,  seems  to 
have  endeavound  to  esiahli^i  what  may  be  called  a sys- 
tem of  chnmology  by  ascertaining  the  dates  of  certain 
antirut  events  which  might  serve  us  fixed  jwluls  from 
which  to  reckon  all  other  events.  Wc  have  no  account 
however  of  the  prori*»s  by  which  he  arrived  at  l»i*  con- 
clusi«ths.  Tile  fragments  of  his  cbnmtdogical  as  well  as  of 
his  other  writings,  with  the  pswaagea  of  the  anlienl  authors 
ill  which  each  is  mentioned,  and  notes,  have  been  pub- 
li^lu•d  b\  Gottfr.  Bernhardy  in  a small  volume,  entitled 
* Eratosthcnica,’  8vo.,  Berolini,  1822.  The  dates  which  he 
affixed  to  the  principal  events  of  antiquity  are  given  from 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  in  Clinton,  i.,  124.  Those  of 
Ajvollodorus,  who  made  some  corrections  on  the  system  of 
Ernfostlienes,  are  given  in  Clinton,  i.,  125,  as  preserved  by 
Eusebius  on  the  authority  of  Porphpy.  Clinton  has  shown 
that  the  leading  dates  of  Eratostlienes  and  Apollodorus 
were  adopted  generally  by  subsequent  chronologers,  both 
Greek  and  Lutm.  Among  the  Romans  the  most  eminent 
Huthorily  in  rhr«mology  was  Varro,  who  flourislied  in  the 
century  itmneiKatclv  preceding  our  »ra,  but  of  whose  nu- 
incrnus  and  U*anieil  work.s  very  little  remuins.  Belonging 
to  n much  Inter  age,  the  thijrd  century  of  our  rera,  there  ha;* 
hern  pre-served  the  work  of  Censormus,  entitled  ‘ De  I>ie 
N.nt.nli,’  which  is  in  the  greater  part  a treatise  on  dates, 
enorhe.  and  otluT  matters  appertaining  to  the  science  of 
chrnnolog)-.  Tlierc  is  a p:is,*.agc  in  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  Consorinus,  conluining  a niemmandum  of  the  distance 
of  the  yc.'ir  in  which  he  wrote  (a.u.  2.ts)  from  the  first 
olvmpiad,  from  the  building  of  Rome,  from  tlie  reformation 
of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Cif  jiar,  and  from  other  epochs, 
which  has  been  llurught  so  important  to  chronology,  that 
Petau  ha«  attributed  its  preservation  to  the  sjK^ial  g*K)d- 
iiess  of  Providence. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  olympiad  as  a common 
C]nH'h  may  be  wiid  to  have  given  birtli  to  chronology  as  a 
science,  by  introducing  into  hUtoncul  writing  the  general 
practice  of  dating  events  with  reference  cither  to  that  or  to 
•o>me  oilier  fixed  point.  The  principal  bu>iness  of  chmno- 
loircrs  aficr  this  was  to  d*'tcrmine  the  relationship  of  each 
of  thesi?  epochs  to  every  other. 

The  common  ara  of  the  Roman  historians  commences 


from  (he  foundation  oi  the  city  of  Rome.  But  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  opinion  among  the  antienfs,  as  there  has 
continued  *to  be  among  the  modems,  n^'pecting  the  true 
date  of  this  event.  Tlie  Koman.s  themselves  for  tlie  most 
prt  followed  either  the  compulation  of  Cato,  wliicli  plait's 
It  in  B.C.  752,  or  tliut  of  Varro,  which  asssigns  it  to  m.c.  753. 
Some  w riters,  among  others  Livy,  ap^>ear  to  reckon  some- 
times by  the  one,  siuuetimos  by  the  other:  most  modem 
chronologers  follow  that  of  Varro.  niis  practice  of  dating 
events  from  the  building  of  Rome  may  Ik.*  regarded  as  (he 
first  adoption  of  the  simple  method  of  reckoning  fiom  a 
fixed  point  by  i-ingle  years,  and  as  forming  therefore  one  ol 
the  great  stagis*  of*  chroiiolog)'. 

Another  u.sual  mixlo  of  reckoning  among  the  Ivatin  his- 
torians w'us  by  the  annual  consulships.  Orien  Ixuh  the  v cur 
of  the  city  and  the  names  of  the  consuls  are  given. 

The  method  of  reckoning  from  the  first  olvmpiad  was 
OT-rasionallroiuploycd  long  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  ‘ Some 
writers,’  says  Wavfair,  ‘ have  rontinuc<l  the  use  of  the 
olympiads  to  the  3l2lh  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Cedre- 
nus  (a  Grwk  monk  of  the  eleventh  century)  has  brought 
them  bO  years  lower,  making  the  .393rd  year  «»f  our  I^jhI 
the  lii-sl  olynipiuii  year.’  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  {Chn)ni\l>fgy 

Uitt»ry,  p.  *2)  sjieaks  of  the  computation  hy  olynipiacis 
having  ceased  alter  the  .364lli  olympiad,  in  the  vear  of 
Christ  440.  Particular  writers  may  have  wkoned  by  olym- 
piads down  to  that  date,  os  thev  might  down  to  the  picsoat 
day ; but  it  had  certainly  longW-fore  ceased  to  1m*  the  coiii- 
nnm  practiTO  to  do  so.  From  a.d.  312  the  regular  public 
uiiKle  of  comj'utatiiiii  Ihruuglumt  the  Unman  empire,  both 
west  and  casi,  was  by  the  imliciions,  which  were  rycltrs  or 
)n'riod»  of  fifteen  years,  iH'giuniug  with  that  year.  tlNinc- 
! Tiox.]  The  practice  of  dating  events  hy  iiidiclions  wa.s 
' at  one  lime  fwlhnved  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  miMltrn 
■ Kur«ipe,  and  in  France  wiui  not  allogother  disi’otitimicd  till 
the  end  of  the  fiftevnth  century.  The  method  of  dating 
events  fiom  (he  birth  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  first 
pniriised  hy  a Kom:in  monk  named  Dionysius  the  J.ittle 
about  the  year  .'-27.  It  came  into  gcncrul  use  in  Italy  be- 
fore the  lerminution  of  that  ccnlurv,  but  in  France  not 
until  the  cighlli  contnr)',  in  Spain  not  until  the  fourteenth, 
and  in  Portugal  not  till  after  the  cominenccineiit  of  the 
fifteenth.  The  method  of  reckoning  frimi  this  epoch,  being 
now  universally  adopted  throughout  Christendom,  and 
lieing  the  only  computation  generally  used  both  in  ItU- 
torical  accounts  of  past  events  and  in  dating  current  time, 
has  furnished  a chronological  measure  of  much  niora  ex 
tensive  application  than  any  other  which  had  prcccdi*d  it. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  birth  of  Christ  uciually  took 
place  about  four  years  earlier  than  the  date  :L»igned  to  the 
event  by  Dionysius;  but  this  mistake  of  the  inventor  of 
the  vulgar  a-ra  diH*s  nut  aHect  its  value  a.s  a scheme 
of  chronological  notation.  It  is  quite  unimportant  which 
the  point  is  from  which  wu  reckon,  if  it  be  a determinate 
point. 

There  is  one  inconvenience  however  attending  the  choice 
of  an  event  for  reckoning  from  so  recent  as  the  birth 
of  Christ,  namely,  that  it  necessarily  introduces  two  modes 
of  reckoning,  and  loaves  the  events  of  a large,  in  fact  of 
the  lai^est,  j>oilion  of  history  1o  be  as  it  were  dated  l>ack- 
wards,  or  accortUne  to  the  distance  of  each  lM*hind  the 
assumed  ojioch.  Even  the  ®ra  of  the  olympiads  was  not 
free  from  this  objection;  for  although,  as  we  Icam  from 
CensorinuN  Varro  considered  the  hisloriral  age  to  rnmmence 
only  with  the  first  olympiad,  the  traditions  even  of  the 
GrtH'ks  a.srended  to  fully  four  hundred  years  beyond  that  d«  t«*. 
The  histories  and  Iraditlms  of  the  Hebrews,  and  other  an- 
lient  nations,  extend  much  farther  back.  To  provide  a more 
comprehensive  mode  of  rerkcniiug,  Joseph  Sealiger,  in  1582, 
invented  what  he  called  (after  Julius  Ca’sar)  the  Julian 
period,  being  a cycle  of  7980  years,  which  U the  product 
of  the  continued  multiplication  of  28,  the  number  of  the 
solar  cvrle,  19  that  of  the  lunar,  and  15  that  of  the  indic- 
tion. The  advantage  of  ihw  coiistruclion  of  the  pi*riod  is, 
that  the  plaire  of  any  of  its  years  in  any  one  of  these  cycles 
is  at  once  found  by  a simple  process  of  division.  It  is 
found  that  the  first  year  the  Christian  jcra  must,  ac- 
cording to  its  jK»ition  in  these  three  cycles,  have  been  ihe 
4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  We  have  thereforv,  in  tliis 
period,  a chronological  measure  which  mav  1m*  applutl,  if 
ni'cesbury,  over  all  that  spare  iHiforu  the  birth  of  Chri.st. 
But  Oil  some  chronologers  have  carried  the  creation  of  tbo 
world,  or  the  beginuuig  of  human  hUtory,  back  to  a duto 
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still  more  remote  than  n.c.  4714,  a Capuchin  friar,  naroed 
Jeati  LouiH  d’ Amiens  in  1683,  propoiied  another  poriod,  to 
which  (tftur  Louis  XlV.)  be  gave  the  name  of  the  Louis- 
ian, composed  of  1596U  vears,  which  number  ho  produced 
by  the  muUiplicatiou  uf  tlie  iiumlterH  of  Ihu  solar  and  lunar 
cvcles  not  l y lo,  the  numlHtr  uf  the  indictiun.  hut  by  .h), 
thu  number  from  which  the  epact  is  reckoned.  In  this 
|ien>»d  the  \ulgar  ana  commences  with  the  year  737;t.  Hut 
the  I,ouisum  |ieriod  has  been  very*  little  used  by  chrouolo- 
gers. 

If  the  date  of  the  crealiun  of  the  world,  or  rather  of 
man’s  nppeamneo  on  the  eailh,  could  he  certainly  csta- 
hUnhed,  that  would  form  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
point  from  which  to  commence  the  reckoning  of  time  uiul 
to  dale  iho  events  of  human  history.  None  of  the  autient 
chrunulogurs  attempted  to  fix  this  point ; a common 
opinion  then  held  was,  that  the  world  was  eternal ; some 
conceived  (hat  any  attempt  to  discover  the  romtnencemeut 
of  its  exutunco  would  lie  on  act  uf  impiety.  Kvcii  among  t he 
Jews  and  ChristiauK,  whose  sacred  writings  begin  iheirrcH-ord 
uf  events  from  the  creation,  there  has  been  the  greatest  di- 
versity of  opinion  os  to  that  eptielt  .Kennedy  in  lus’Scrip- 
tnre  Chronology,*  anirm.s  Unit  300  ditTerent  opinions  might 
be  collecte<l  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  Is.'iwee'n 
the  creation  mid  the  inearnation.  John  .Alb.  Fahriciiis,  in 
his  ‘ Bibliotheca  An(i(|uaria,’  has  given  a list  of  I4U  uf  these 
detenninaiions.  Dr.  Hales,  m hU  ‘ New  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology,’ luxs  collected  obuve  liiO.  In  the  * L’Art  de  V.'riQer 
U*s  Ijiatefi,'  vol.  i.,  p.  xxvii.,  &c.,  is  given  a list  of  108. 
Playfair  has  given  oau  of  88.  lX*svigholes,  in  the  preface 
to  his  * Chronology  uf  Sacred  HLstury,’  avMirts  that  he  has 
collected  above  two  hundred  such  calculations,  of  which 
the  longest  makes  (he  distance  between  the  two  i>oiuts  to 
have  lieen  6984,  and  the  shortest  only  3483  yean. 

The  uncertainty  and  ixintroversy  upon  this  subject  have 
liceu  princii>ally  occasioned  by  the  ilisagrceinent  in  the 
ages  asiogned  to  tlio  Patriarchs,  and  m other  numbers, 
Ix'tvvcen  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testamimt,  and  the 
texts  of  tlic  Sniuaritan  and  Seplnagint  versions.  From 
tliu  rroulion  to  the  deluge  the  computation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  makes  1656  years  to  have  elapsed;  the  Samaritan 
version  only  1307;  and  the  Septuugint  2262.  The  com- 
mon opinion  of  mmlern  theologians,  and  also  of  chronolo- 
gershaslKcn  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  correct;  audit  isujKin 
this  assumption  that  Archbisliop  Usher,  whose  reckoning 
has  been  most  genenUly  adopted,  has  fixed  the  distance 
lH'tw  t*en  the  creation  aiiA  the  birth  of  Christ  at  4004  yean. 
But  those  who  hold  a contrary  opinion,  although  the  least 
numerous,  have,  oceording  to  Bnyle,  Urti  UMially  drt 
taruns  diliie,  iniiuirers  of  a »u|)erujr  order.  It  Is  main- 
tained by  Father  rezron,  in  his  work  ' Do  I’Antiquit^  des 
Terns,'  that  tho  Hebrew  text  was  designedly  corrupted  by 
the  Jews  in  the  first  century,  and  the  time  that  hail  elapsetl 
from  tho  creation  made  to  appear  shorter  than  it  really 
was,  in  order  to  meet  the  argument  dcrivml  from  what  U 
said  to  have  liccn  an  old  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  should  lako  place  when  the  world  wna  six 
ihou.sand  years  old.  Rabbi  Akibu  is  supposeil  by  Pezron 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  fnlsificalion*.  Pezron 
makes  the  world  to  have  been  5872  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  Cliriat.  Tlie  suppoftition  of  the  eorruption  of  the  He- 
brew text,  and  the  preferenco  due  to  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  LXX-,  has  been  recently  ailopted  nud  supported  by 
Dr.  Hales,  who  will  scarcely  however  lie  reckoned  one  of 
the  »nrnm(V^hte. 

Among  modem  systems  of  chronologj’,  one  of  tho  most 
remarkable  and  pt'CuHar  is  that  proposed  by  Sir  Isaar 
Newton,  in  lus  posthumous  work,  * the  Chronology  of 
Antw-nt  Kingdoms  amended,’  4to.,  I.,<mdon,  172-S.  Newton, 
assuming  the  nearly  entire  valuclessness  of  the  determina- 
tions of  the  dales  of  antient  events  by  the  Greek  ehronolo- 
gcr*  and  their  followers,  proceeds  to  fonn  a new  system  cm 
eondderations  wholly  independent  of  their  authority.  In 
the  first  place  he  ha-s  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  antient 
historians,  when  ‘ a little  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  they  licgan  to  set  down  the  generations,  reigns,  and 
succe?.Biims,  in  numbers  of  years,  iiy  putting  reigns  and 
8Ucces.sion8  equipollent  to  generations,  and  tJiroo  genera- 
tions to  100  or  120  years  (ns  ap|K*ars  by  their  chronology), 
have  made  theantH{uitios  of  Grccro  three  or  four  hundred 
years  older  than  the  truth.’  He  contends  that  tho  nogns 
of  kings  on  an  average  do  not  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty 
years.  Secondly,  he  has  endeavourod  to  oscortaiu  tbo  date 


of  the  famous  Ai^onautic  expedition  by  an  ingoniotu  eal* 
culaliun  fouudctl  u|>on  tho  known  precession  of  the  cqui- 
no.xes  at  the  rate  of  a ilegroo  in  seventy-two  ycors^,  and  the 
assumption  of  the  cquiiio<'tial  and  solstitial  colurca  having 
at  the  time  of  the  ex^vodition  cut  the  ecliptic  in  the  carilincu 
points.  From  these  data  ho  determines  the  expedition  to 
have  taken  place  about  five  year  b.C.  928,  wfiich  gives  an 
antic|uity  less  by  about  three  centuries  than  that  commonly 
as.»igneil  to  tlie  event.  But  thu  grounds  <m  which  Newton 
has  a.ssunied  the  jiositiun  of  thu  (nduit's  at  the  lime  of  thu 
expcilttion  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  quite 
insullicient.  Althougli  the  AiU  exposition  of  this  system 
was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  the  author,  its 
general  principles  got  abroad  during  his  lifetime,  and  were 
attacked  from  various  quarters.  Thu  two  chief  early  as- 
sailants of  the  Newtonian  chronology  were  the  learned 
French  Jesuit  Soueiut,  and  Nicolas  Frerct,  known  for  his 
many  valuable  contributions  to  thu  inumoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy uf  Inscriuliuns.  In  latter  tiin(*s  the  &)stem  ha.s  been 
examined  by  Playfair  ( pp.  35 — 37),  and  by  Hales  (vol.  i.. 
jip.  26 — 29).  See  also  Sir  Dsivid  Brewster’s  late  Life  rf 
NeicUm,  and  u valuable  note  by  M.  Datinon  to  the  article  ou 
Newton  by  Biol  in  tin:  ‘ Biographic  Umversclle,’  vol.  xxxi, 
pp.  l?U  iafi.  Clinton  denies  that  the  general  uncertainly 
of  the  i-arly  Gn*ek  chronology  is  so  great  as  is  supposed 
by  the  sclieiiiD  of  Newton. 

Although  Newton’s  deiluction  of  the  date  of  the  Argo- 
nauiic  expedition  from  thu  precession  of  tho  cquino.xe» 
cannot  be  depcudisl  on,  owing  to  tho  want  of  any  au- 
thority for  the  position  of  the  culuros  at  tho  time  of  tho 
cxpcrlitUin.  the  science  of  a-stronomy  ha.s  in  another  way 
rendered  viiluablu  iiAsinlanrc  In  that  of  chrunologv*.  This 
It  has  done  by  the  means  which  it  aftbnls  of  a*certnlning  t he 
c.vact  date  of  many  eclipses  of  tho  sun  and  moon  which  are 
reconlevl  by  antient  writers,  and  are  somotimes  connected 
by  them  with  historical  events  that  happeiUMl  ut  or  near 
the  same  lime.  In  the  tlist  volume  of  the  great  French 
work,  ‘ L'.\rt  de  \’<'rifier  Ics  Dates*  (np.  146-265),  are 
given  lists  first  «f  all  tho  wlipsos  of  the  sun  and  moon 
whieh  could  have  been  been  to  tho  north  of  the  ctiuator  JT>r 
ton  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ ; and  secondly, 
of  nil  those  rccordiil  before  that  epoch  by  antient  writers. 
In  a subsef|ucnt  volume  of  the  same  work  there  is  inserted 
a list  of  the  visible  eclipses  that  havo  happened  since  the 
oominencemuut  of  tlio  vulgar  flcra.  Lists  of  eclipses,  solar 
and  lunar,  are  aUo  given  in  Plavfair’s  * Chronology,' 
pp.  175-219.  As  an  example  of  the  astronomical  ex- 
amination of  a rvH'onlcd  antient  eclipse,  see  the  article 
Al.VATThS. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  systematic  chrono- 
logers  Is  ftextus  Julius  Africanvis,  who  appears  to  have 
flourisherl  in  the  fii^st  half  of  the  thirl  ccntur)*.  Of  his 
chronological  work,  entitled  ‘ Pentabiblos,’  however,  be- 
ginning with  the  creation,  which  he  datenl  b.c.  5499,  and 
ending  with  a.d.  221,  only  wjino  fragments  remain.  [Afri- 
CAXUs,  vol.  i.  p.  190.]  The  most  important  of  the  works  of 
the  early  Chrisriaii  chronoloOTrs  which  we  now  possess  is 
the  Chmnicon  of  Eusebius  ramphili.  bishop  of  CiPsnrca, 
in  the  fourth  centurv',  of  which  an  edition  was  published 
with  notes  bv  Joseph  Scaliger  in  1658,  in  one  volume  folio, 
containing  tlie  Latin  traudalion  by  Saint  .loromc,  and 
Scaligcr’s  attempted  restoration  of  (he  lost  Greek  text.  The 
Anneniiin  version  of  the  CIminicon  of  Eusebius,  which  is 
more  complete  than  the  previous  c«litions,  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1818,  with  a literal  Latin  translation,  and  another 
Latin  translation  of  it,  in  the  same  year,  at  Milan.  There 
is  a femnus  Spanish  commentary  upon  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  hy  Alfonso  Tostuto,  printed  at  Salsmonca,  in  five 
volmni^s  folio,  in  1506.  The  work  which  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  having  laid  the  fimmUlion  of  tho  modern  science 
of  chronologv-  is  that  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  * De  Emenda- 
tionc  Tcmpdruin,’  first  published  in  folio  at  Paris  in  168.3, 
and  aAcrwards,  much  augmented  and  amendevl,  at  Leyden 
in  1596,  and  at  Geneva  in  1629.  Another  important  work 
of  that  age  is  that  of  Dionysius  Petavius,  or  Petsu,  • De 
Di'ctrina  Temporum,’  two  v’oli.  fidio,  Paris,  1627,  with  the 
Cimtinuation  in  one  vol.  folio,  Paris,  1630,  entitled  ' Urano- 
logion,  Btvo  Systema  varionim  auctorum  qui  de  Sphsora  ae 
Sidcribus,  &c.  commentati  sunt.'  An  abridgment  of  this 
work,  under  the  title  of  ’ Rationarium  Temporum,’  was 
published  at  Paris  in  8vo.  in  1630,  and  has  been  several 
times  reprinted.  Of  other  early  continental  works  onebro- 
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nology  the  followint;  are  some  of  the  moat  valuable,  or  the 
most  celebrated:— Sethi  CaWisii  ‘Opua  Chronologicuni,’ 
Loijw.  1603,  often  reprintecl;  J.  Bupt.  Riccioli,  ‘ Chronologia 
Ri'rom>ata,*2  vols.  ful.,  Bonon.  1069 ; * L’Anliquil6  des Terns 
rfJablie  et  dffendue,’  par  le  P^re  Paul  Pezron.  Paris,  4to., 
1087.  and  the  Defence  of  that  M'ork  by  the  author,  Paris, 
4to.,  1691;  Hicr.  Wecehietti  Flnrentini,  ‘Opus  do  Anno 
Priinitiro  nb  exordio  Mmuli  ad  Annum  Jiilianum  occom 
inodftto,’  fol^  August.  Vindcl.,  1621,  n work  for  which  the 
lvarne<l  and  unfortunate  author  was  shut  up  during  the 
romainder  of  his  life  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  his 
criinu  being  his  maintenance  of  the  opinion  that  Christ  did 
not  celebrate  the  passover  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and,  in 
institutint;  tlio  Eucharist,  did  not  make  uso  uf  unleavened 
hr\*ad;  Philippi  Labhe  ct  Philippi  Brictii  ‘Chmnidogia 
llistorica,*  6 vols.  fol.,  Paris,  167U;  ‘Chronologic  dc  THis* 
toiro  Saintc,’  )»r  Alphonse  Desvignolcs,  2 vols.  4to.,  Ber- 
lin, 1738.  The  work  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  Maur 
d’Antine,  Durand,  and  Clemcnce,  first  publishetl  in  1 vol. 
4to.  at  Paris,  in  17^0,  has.  in  the  latest  edition,  extending 
to  38  volumes  8vo.,  published  nt  Paris,  181H-18.31,  become 
the  most  extensive  and  important  work  on  general  chrono- 
logy that  exists.  The  princiml  works  by  English  authors 
ttpon  this  science  are  the  ‘ Chronicu*  Omun  Aigj  ptiacua, 
Ebraicus,  et  Grmeus,’  of  Sir  John  Marsham,  fol.,  London, 
1672,  and  also  Leipzig,  1676,  and  Franefort,  1696  ; Arch- 
bishop Usher’s  ‘ Annales  Utriusque  Testamenti,’  fuh.  Lond, 
;65«,and  several  limes  reprinted;  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  work, 
already  noticed;  Jackson's  ‘Chronological  Antiquities,’  3 
vols,  4to„  175*2;  Blair’s  ‘Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation,’  fob  1754,  and  again,  1768,  with 
additions:  Kcnnorly’s  ‘Complete  System  of  Astrimomical 
Chronolog)’,  unfolding  the  Scriptures,’  4to..  1762;  Play- 
fair’s 'System  of  Chronology.’  lol.,  Kdin.,  1784;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Hales's  ‘ New  Analysis  of  Chninology,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explaitt  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Primitive  Nations  of  the  World,  and  the  Pro- 
|)hecies  relating  to  them 3 vols. -ito.,  1800-181*2.  There 
IS  also  a useful  introduction  to  chronologv  by  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge, entitled  ' Instiiutionum  Chronologicarnm  Ltbri  Duo, 
una  cum  totidem  ArilhmcticesChronuIogiciO  LibcUis,’  8vo., 
Lond.,  1069,  and  several  limes  reprintecl.  Pnpticiilar  por- 
tions of  anticnt  chronology  have  been  ably  illustrated  by 
Ciorsini  in  liis  ‘ Fasti  Attici,  in  quibus  Archontmn  Athe- 
iiiensimn  scries,  Philosophonmi,  aliutumque  illustrium 
virorum  tolas,  atquc  pra^i^>ua  Attic®  Hislori®  capita, 
describunlur,’  4 vols.  4to.,  Hor..  1744  61;  by  Wesseling, 
in  his  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  2 voU.  fid..  Amstcr., 
1745;  by  DodwcU,  in  his  ‘ Aunales  Thucydidei  et  Xono- 
uhniitcv  4to.,  Oxford,  1 702 ; and  by  I.Archcr,  in  bis  * Essai 
dc  Chronologic  sur  IlfTOflolc,’  already  mcntiimeil.  But  in 
so  far  as  the  Greek  chronology  is  concerned,  the  most  com- 
ju'chensivc.  eloborale.  and  valuable  work  that  has  appeared 
is  that  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Qinlun,  entillol ' Fasti  Hellemci:  the 
Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  death  of  Augustus,’  now  completed  in  three 
vidumes  4to.,  of  which  the  ftral,  comprising  the  Chronology 
from  the  earliest  accounts  to  tho  time  of  Pisistratus,  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1834;  tho  second,  comprising  the 
period  from  Pisistratus  to  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  in  1824; 
and  the  thi^  completing  the  review  to  the  end  of  tho  reign 
of  Augustus,  in  18.30. 

Tlie  volumes  of  chronological  tables  that  have  appeared 
are  too  many  to  be  enumcruteil.  Several  of  the  systematic 
works  on  chronolotQ'  that  have  been  mentioned  contain  col- 
eclions  of  such  taldes.  Tlie  only  other  work  which  we  shall 
mention  is  a most  useful  and,  as  far  as  we  liave  examined  it, 
%epy  accurate  publicalum,  in  one  small  volume,  by  Sir  Har- 
lU  Nicolas,  entitled  ‘Tlio  Chrontdogy  of  Histop*  (1833), 
funning  the  44th  volume  of  Dr.  Laraner’s  ‘ Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pnwlia.^ 

[See  the  articles  /Er-\,  Epact,  Epocb,  Cvclb,  Day, 
Mi>vni,  Year,  iNutcTioM,  &c.] 

CHRONO'METER,  a name  applied  to  those  time- 
keepers whit  h uru  uivetl  fur  determining  the  longitude  at  sua, 
or  for  any  other  puiqxise  w here  an  accurate  measure  of  lime 
Is  roquirud,  oomoiuoil  with  great  portability  in  tho  instru- 
ment. Tho  genoral  apjiearanco  of  uhat  is  termed  a pocket 
chronometer  U tliat  uf  a common  watch,  and  it  is  generally 
made  to  go  the  same  lime,  with  tmre  winding  up,  namely 
39  hours.  Thu'>e  used  for  uautic^il  ^artH>ses  are  larger, 
having  dial-plates  from  tlircu  to  four  inrucs  in  diameter, 
ttud  arc  usually  made  to  go  firem  two  to  eight  days  between 


each  time  of  winding  up ; they  have,  in  addition  to  the  hour, 
minute,  and  Kccouds',  circles,  one  on  which  a hand  denotes 
the  time  in  days  that  the  piece  has  been  going  since  the 
last  winding  up.  Each  chronometer  is  welt  secured  in  a 
brass  box,  mounted  on  gimbals  in  order  that  the  machine 
may  preserve  one  uniform  position,  and  enclosed  in  a ma- 
huganv  case. 

A chronometer,  like  a common  watch,  has  for  its  moving 
power  a mmn-spring,  the  variable  force  of  which  is  equa- 
lized or  rendered  uniform  by  the  introduction  of  the  funce, 
a von-  beautiful  contrivance,  which,  when  properly  made, 
cvmpfetely  answers  the  intended  purpose.  This  fusee  is 
nothing  more  than  a variable  Icier,  \q>on  which  the  main- 
spring acts  through  the  medium  of  the  chain.  A common 
I obsener  would  «av  of  tho  fufce  that  it  was  a -ort  of  4uno 
upon  which  the  chain  was  wound  from  the  barrel  by  tho 
operation  of  winding  up  the  machine ; but  it  b in  reality 
a nialhematic-al  curve  which  has  this  ]>eculiar  proptuiy, 
that  as  the  chain  winds  upon  it,  the  distance  ftom  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  fusee  to  the  semidiumeter  of  the 
chain  which  is  in  contact  with  it  continually  varies ; and 
also  that  it  varies  in  this  proportion,  viz. : that  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  fusee  to  the  semidiamcier  of 
the  chain  at  (hat  point  where  it  leaves  (he  fusee  fur  the 
barrel,  multiplied  liy  the  force  of  the  main-spring  acting  on 
(he  chain  at  that  time,  shall  bo  what  mathematiciRiis  term 
n amstani  quanh'ly  .•  that  i.s  shall  be  the  same  whatever 
)>oint  of  tho  fusee  may  bo  taken.  Thus : suppose  the 
chain,  which  receives  its  power  to  turn  the  fiisee  from  the 
main-spring,  pulU  with  a force  of  9 oz.,  and  that  the  distance 
fh)tn  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  fusee  to  the  seraidiametcr 
of  the  chain  nt  that  part  where  it  leaves  the  fusee  is  42 
hundrvtlths  of  an  incii,  or,  expressed  decimally,  *42;  then 
9 X *42  = 3*78.  Now  let  tho  spring  W wound  up  to 
different  points  at  which  its  fon’o  will  be  respectively 
12  oz.,  18  oz.,  20  oz.,  30  oz.,  and  40  oz.,  the  correspona- 
ing  distances  at  which  the  clain  must  pull  fttun  the 
centre  of  the  fuseewill  be  respectively  '315,  *21,  *IS9,  *126, 
and  *0945  of  nn  inch,  for  '315X  12  = 3’78.  *21  x !8  = .T78, 
• 1 89  X 20  = 3*78,  *1 26  X 30  = 3'  78 ; and  '09.15  X 40  = 3*78.  Thus 
at  any  given  di-siancc  from  the  centre  of  motion  of  tlic  fusee, 
its  power  to  turn  any  machinery  Ls  uniformly  the  same ; and 
a.v  tne  great  or  main  wheel,  which  communicates  motion  to 
nllfhe  rest,  in  the  watch  or  chronometer,  is  attacheil  to  ihe 
fusee,  their  centres  of  motion  coinciding  with  each  other,  it 
follows  that  tho  power  at  the  Iceth  of  the  main  wheel  is 
pcrftH  tly  uniform : this  power  is  transraittefl  through  the 
medium  of  a train  of  wheels  and  pinions  till  it  comes  to  tho 
escapement,  which  is  of  the  dctacned  kind.  It  is  neccs^ary 
here  to  observe,  (hat  by  a detached  escapement  is  meant 
one  in  which  the  impulse  which  causes  the  balancu  to 
ribralo  is  given  suddenly,  and  the  balance  perfonns  two 
vibrations  before  it  receives  another  impulse  ; so  that  the 
balance  vibrates  nearly  indejicndcntly  of  the  maintaining 
power,  the  impulse*  being  given  so  rapidly  that  the  force 
applied  arts  on  the  balance  during  an  extremely  small  part 
of  one  out  of  every  two  vibrations, 

A chronometer  differs  from  a common  watch,  in  the 
escajionicnt  which  has  been  just  described,  and  in  having 
a coroiion^ation  for  heat  and  cold.  We  shall  here  describe 
only  tne  peculiar  mode  of  effecting  this  compensation,  as 
applied  in  a modem  chronometer.  It  consists  in  having 
what  is  technically  termed  an  expansion  balance ; this 
balance,  with  iisappondage,  the  balance-spring  forms  a very 
important  part  of  a modern  timekeeper;  tnm  are  fow 
mechanics  who  can  begin  and  finish  part  alone;  when 
they  can  do  (his,  and  adjust  tho  machloo  (o  time,  it  is  a 
proof  they  possess  talents  of  no  oidioaiy  kin^  for  it  requires 
a keenness  of  sight,  a delicacy  of  loucli,  a degrue  of  patient 
|K‘i>cverance  oiKiibinod  with  tact  uid  judgment  in  detect 
mg  errors,  almost  beyond  belief;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
temper  not  to  be  ruffled  by  oft-repi.‘atod  disappointments. 

The  figures  1 and  2 represent  each  a balance;  some  being 
made  w itli  weights,  W W.  as  in  figure  1 ; others  w ith  screws, 
as  in  figure  2.  The  nature  ana  purposes  of  this  balance 
will  be  best  understood  by  explaining  tho  mode  of  mauu 
facturing  one  of  them. 

A circular  piece  of  steel,  of  the  thickness  of  the  intended 
balance,  is  turned  perfectly  true,  with  a small  hole  in  its 
centre,  in  which  its  arbor  or  axis  is  afterwards  secured,  and 
u;>on  which  it  is  ultimately  poised ; the  piceo  of  steel  is 
thou  put  into  a melting  not  (somotimes  secured  to  it  by  a 
pin  inrougU  the  hole  in  tne  centre)  with  a &uflicicnt  quan- 
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tiiy  of  finfi  brai»««  !o  cover  »lie  steel  wneii  the  brass  is 
niellorl.  After  havint^  CiH>lcd  gra<luaUy.  (he  sttjierflumis 
bra'ss  is  filetl  away  from  caeh  side  of  the  flat  piet«  of  steel, 
so  that  iho  steel  in  completely  cleared  of  brofS  everywhere, 
except  on  the  ed{^  : by  this  means  the  artist  U enabled  to 
judi^  of  the  comparative  soundness  of  the  juncture  of  the  . 
ruiit  of  brass  to  the  steol  which  it  now  encircles,  and  if  any 
unsouudness  appears  it  is  thrown  aside ; if  perfectlv  soumi,  ' 
the  brass  is  now  reduced  by  a file  upon  its  outer  ed^e,  so  ' 
as  to  present  a rinc;  of  tolerably  equal  Uiickness  all  round, 
and  IS  left  about  double  the  thickness  wanted  ; it  is  then 
very  carefully  condensed  cither  by  the  hammer  or  a bur- 
nisher as  equally  as  possible,  after  which  the  stetd  is  turned 
out  of  the  centre  and  the  brass  from  the  outer  cd^,  leaving 
a compound  ring  perfectly  true  of  the  proper  thickness  for 
the  balance,  and  hB^  inlr  the  brass  part  about  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  stool.  Within  the  Ktuol  rim  a bottom  is 
left,  out  of  which  the  bar  AH  Ls  cut;  the  cuttins;  through 
of  the  compound  rim  is  the  last  thing  done  to  (he  balance  pre- 
vious to  itsrtKpiired  adjustment,  and  this  is  done  by  dividing 
it  on  opposite  sides  as  shown  in  the  figures  by  the  letters 
a.  <1,  (I,  a so  that  each  arm  may  present  nearly  a semicircle, 
secured  at  one  end  to  the  bar  A B.  aiul  boing  free  to  move 
through  the  rest  of  its  length,  as  will  bo  shown  when  we  ex- 
plain tne  principle  of  art  ion.  In  those' bulunoes  where  weights 
are  used,  a piece  of  brass  is  turneil  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  balance,  a groove  is  also  turned  in  it  w hose  depth  is  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  balance,  and  breadth  is  just  stifli- 
cieiit  to  allow  the  brass  to  move  round  on  the  balance  with 
a slight  pre&suro  when  foriuud  into  the  weights  W W, 
which  are  secured  in  their  places  by  a small  screw  through 
their  outer  eilge  pressing  agsiinsl  the  rim  of  the  balonce. 
Two  screws  CC,  are  callcl  mcun-tinie  screws,  and  are 
merely  used  for  altering  the  rale  of  the  time-keeper,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  comiHMisation. 

Tlie  principle  upon  which  ibis  balance  acts  is  as  fol- 
lows:—an  increase  of  temperature  diminishes  the  elastic 
force  of  the  balance-spring,  which  would  cauRo  the  machine 
to  lo»: ; but  the  same  degree  of  heat  expands  the  outer 
rim  of  the  balance,  which  ia  brass,  more  than  it  does  the 
inner  one,  which  is  steel ; and  not  being  able  to  sc|)arate. 
a curvature  of  the  whole  arm  takes  place,  which  carries 
the  weight  W towattls  the  centre,  and  thereby  the  inertia 
of  the  balance  Is  so  much  lessened  os  to  allow  the  balance- 
spring  to  exert  the  same  intlucnco  over  the  balance  as  it 
hud  {previous  to  the  change  of  tem]>c‘raturo.  Again,  a di- 
urinuiiou  of  tem]ierature  increases  the  elasticity  of  the 
spring,  which  would  cause  the  machine  to  gain;  but  the 
brass  contracting  more  than  the  stet;!,  produces  a curvature 
of  the  arm  outwarrhs,  which  increases  the  inertia  of  the 
balance,  and  allows  the  spring  no  more  inlluencc  over  it 
than  it  had  previous  to  the  change  of  temperature.  Tlie 
propir  situations  of  the  weights  W W are  found  by  experi- 
im!nts  on  the  rate  of  the  machine.  It  is  evident  that  the 
nearer  the  weights  are  to  the  moveable  ends  a a of  tlie 
anus,  the  greater  will  be  the  space  through  which  they 
move  by  any  change  of  temjwrature.  end  consequently 
the  greater  the  variation  in  tne  inertia  of  the  balance*; 
wlienee,  if  an  increase  of  temperature  causes  the  machine 
to  lose,  or  a decrease  of  temperature  causes  it  to  gain,  it 
sliow'.s  the  compensation  not  to  bo  sufficiently  active ; or, 
in  ether  words,  the  inertia  of  the  balance  is  not  altered 
sufficiently  to  compensate  for  the  effect  pi'oducod  by  the 
increased  or  diminished  elasticity  of  the  spring,  and  con- 
seq^ucntly  the  weights  must  be  set  nearer  to  the  moveable 
enus  a a of  tlie  arms.  If  an  increase  of  temperature  causes 
the  machine  to  gun,  or  a decrease  to  lose,  then  the  weights 
must  be  moved  Ibrther  fromtbe  moveable  ends  a a or  the 
•xms.  In  «4iustiiiig  tboae  balanoea  made  with  Mrewi,  it 


I will  readdy  bo  perceived  that  the  moving  m or  out  the 
screws  4 4 will  produce  o greater  effect  than  3 3,  and  these 
again  a greater  than  2 2.  and  so  on;  and  also  that  in  the 
adjustment  two  opposite  screws  must  always  be  moved  in 
or  out  the  same  ((UHiitity  : it  will  be  further  seen,  that  the 
mean-time  screws  C C can  produce  no  effect  on  the  com- 
peusution,  08  no  motion  is  given  to  them  by  the  curvature  of 
the  anus.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  in  every 
bulamv-f^pring  of  suflicieut  length,  there  is  a part  of  il 
whiHi  will  be  Isorbnmiil, or  nearly  so,  and  this  length  being 
found,  it  is  not  desirable  to  alter  it  in  bringing  the  machiho 
to  time;  fur,  if  it  be  shortened,  the  long  .'ibrations  will  be 
quicker  tlian  the  short  ones,  and  if  lengthened,  the  sliorl  v i- 
Drations  will  he  quicker  than  the  lung  ones;  and  to  avoid 
this  source  of  error,  the  two  screws  0 C have  been  inlro- 
ducefl,  the  drawing  out  of  which  from  the  contro  cauM.<s 
(be  machine  to  lose,  and  the  screwing  them  in  to  gain. 
Considerable  advantages  have  boon  auticipatisl  by  »)inc 
persons  from  the  apmication  of  a balance-spring  of  gla>^. 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Dent,  of  the  firm  of  Arnold  and  ix.-ni, 
of  the  Strand,  London,  but  we  believe  it  is  not  yet  in  a 
state  to  induce  the  inventor  to  bring  it  before  the  public, 
though  we  arc  informed  that  there  is  eveiy  prospect  of 
ultimate  success. 

Ihe  follow  ing  have  been  some  of  the  mast  eminent  chro 
nometcr-makers  in  this  country,  which  has  certainly  pro 
duced  riiem  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world:— Harrisofi,  Mudgo,  Earnshaw,  Sen.,  Arnold,  Sen., 
Brockbank,  Barraud.  and  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Dent. 

CHRONOMETER,  in  music,  an  instrument  by  whicli 
the  moveuient,  or  time  (r.c.  the  quickness  or  slowness)  of 
a rom)Hmition  is  detennimxl. 

nie  musical  chronometer  is  by  no  nioniw  a lumleni  con- 
trivance ; so  far  hack  a.s  the  year  J636  Mersenne  described 
anil  recommended  it,  in  bis  Ilurmonie  Unit;ertellf : and 
Malcolm,  a verv  sensible  writer,  urge«l  its  use  m.tre  than  a 
contxirv-  agii.  Vet,  owingto  the  jircjudices  of  musicians,  it 
has  till  lately  not  ln*en  employed,  though  its  utility  hn.H 
never  been  disputed  by  any  pet>ou  of  di.scernmcut,  Diderot 
only  exciqited,  wlio  most  likely  was  led  a.Htray  by  somu 
bigot  iiK'afuble  of  taking  a clear  view  of  the  subject.  We 
must  however  do  Dr.  Crotch,  an  enliglitcned  professor,  the 
justice  to  ftav,  that  it  is  now  upwaribv  of  thirty  years  siuoc 
he  advocated  the  use  of  a nenaulum.  Tlie  upponeuts  of  a 
tiPU’meaturer  cither  blindly  or  wilfully  presume  that  it  is 
meant  rigorouslv  to  govcni  the  u'dofc  of  a cum|>osiiiou,  and 
that  thus  the  beautiful  effects  of  acctderaiion  and  retardation 
are  to  be  sacrificed ; but  those  wImi  have  advi.M.ni  the  employ- 
ment of  a pendulum  never  contemplated  its  Wing  u.sc<l  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  lime  to  lie  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  a movement.  Erom  the  want  or 
neglect  of  some  contrivance  by  which  the  intention  of  com- 
posers might  liave  bei-n  transmitted,  wc  are  now  obliged 
to  guess  the  true  movements  of  the  most  classical  works ; 
and  it  Is  notorious  that  many  compositions  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  among  them  several  of  recent  date,  are  fre- 
quently performed  in^imes  which  could  not  have  been  in- 
tendc(C  because  by  g<x>d  critics  admitted  (o  be  exceedingly 
prejudicial  to  their  effect.  The  invention,  by  the  ingenious 
M.  Maeizcl.  of  a roost  accurate  and  convenient  maidiine 
which  be  calls  a Metronome,  ls  beginning  to  convince  mu- 
sicians of  the  utility  of  a pendulum ; and  wo  arc  persuaded 
that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  it  will  W univer- 
sally adopted,  both  by  composers  and  performers.  [Mb- 

TUONOUB.] 

CHRUDIM,  a circle  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rohemia,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  circle  of  kbniggriitz.  and  <m 
the  east  and  south  bv  Moravia.  Its  area  is  1218  sijuare 
miles,  and  it  contained,  in  IBl  7,  a population  of  24B,7&B,  and 
in  IB34  of  300,100  inhabitants,  who  are  cbielly  native  Bo- 
hemians. The  circle  is  traversed  in  the  western  part  by 
the  Elbe,  ami  along  its  whole  length,  from  east  to  west,  by 
several  rivers,  which  form  a junction,  and  receiving  thu 
name  ofChrudimka,  fall  into  the  Elbe  near  Koniggriitz. 
Tlic  eastern  division  of  the  circle,  where  it  joins  the  Glatz 
chain,  is  mountamoiis  and  thickly  wooded ; the  western  part 
is  level,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams  : it  al.Ro  con- 
tains about  400  ponds.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  ex- 
cellent corn,  hay,  clover,  &c.  and  flax ; it  abounds  in  pa.vlure 
and  woodland,  game,  fish,  &c.,  and  contains  also  iron,  some 
mineral  springs,  and  precious  stones.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses : but  the  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  is  maoufacturo  of  Ihut  and  wotd;  there 
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nre  likewiAe  exletwlve  potteries,  i^lASR-houses,  and  paper- 
inilU.  The  circle  contains  9 towns,  market-towns,  and 
701  villatjes. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  circle,  besides  Chrudim,  the 
cHpitul.  are  Leitoineschl  on  the  l^uzna,  containing  58U0 
innnbitants,  a culleirc.  px'innasiutn,  and  manufaciorits  of 
linen,  bpirito,  &c.  Purdubits,  a royal  town  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chrudinika  with  the  Rllio,  with  3605  inhubituntR, 
a hi^h  M'hool  and  establishments  for  rearing  horses  fur 
the  ormy;  T.and>knm,  with  4240  inhabitants;  inanu- 
farlorics  of  chintz,  c-otfons,  and  linens;  dyeing,  bleaching, 
&i'.  lliihenmauth  on  tho  Mevto,  4508  inhabitants,  factorii>s 
Ilf  cloth  ; Policxka,  2823  inhabitants,  contains  a high  school, 
and  carries  on  trade  in  cloth,  flax,  and  linen ; and  Wilden-  ; 
sidiwcnlt,  287S  inhabitants,  has  manufactories  of  cloth  and 
linens. 

CTIRUDIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  a royal  appanagi>, 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chrudimka.  It  is  well 
built,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  a ninpiiflcent 
c<>Uegiato  church,  a capuchin  convent,  and  a high  school 
(Hauptschule).  It  is  the  seat  of  tho  local  govemnient, 
and,  in  1834,  had  a population  of  5625  inhabitants.  The 
city  has  if.s  own  civil  court.  The  time  of  the  founda- 
tiiiii  of  Chrudim  is  not  known  ; but  it  is  certain  that  it  wu'i 
reckoned  one  of  the  Ikihuniian  towns  in  the  year  IU55. 
N.  lat.  49’  46'.,  E.  long.  15^  50'. 

CHUY'S.\LTS.  [PtPA.j 

CHUYS.\'NTHE\ll;M,  a name  applied  to  a genus  of 
composite  ll  *wer&,  most  of  which  are  mid  in  dilTerent  parts 
of  Europe,  and  of  little  general  interest ; it  is  however  |K>pu- 
larly  known  from  its  also  comprehending  the  Chr)‘santhe- 
mum  Sinense,  a Chinese  lialf-slirubby  plant,  wliosc  nume- 
rous varielie.s  constitute  one  of  the  chief  omamentH  of  gar- 
dens in  the  months  of  OctolMT,  November,  and  IXjcembcr. 
Tile  native  slate  of  this  species  is  not  oertuinly  known,  all 
the  many  varieties  now  in  gardens  having  l>een  bought  in 
the  markets  of  Macao,  fr.>m  the  Chinese  traders.  In  the 
culiivatwi  state  the  plant  has  blu^h-pfrecn  broad  leaves  with 
sluirp  scrraiurc's  and  deep  lacerations;  and  the  llower-hends 
runsut  exclusively  of  ligulale  florets  of  almobt  every  colour, 
except  blue.  Pure  while,  bright  yellow,  deep  and  pale  rwl. 
rich  purple,  and  a dark  morone  brown,  occur  in  different 
varieties  of  this  favourite  flower,  and  together  contribute  to 
the  lieauty  for  which  the  species  is  so  much  admired.  It  is 
probable  ibai  tlic  numerous  varieties  cultivated  by  the  Chi- 
nese and  now  inirisluced  to  Kuro]ie  have  been  the  result  of 
ages  of  careful  improvement,  and  iliat  their  propcrtit«  have 
been  ilcrived  partly  from  mere  spurting  and  partly  from 
imorinixturo  with  allied  species  unknow'n  in  Europe  ; for 
ainung  those  now  cultivated  are  varieties  remarkably  dif- 
ferant  in  constitution,  some  being  capable  of  bringing  their 
beautiful  flowers  to  |>erfWction  lu  the  open  air,  and  others 
hardly  unfolding  them  even  beneath  the  atmosphere  of  a 
green-bouse  or  stove.  Tiiey  all  strike  root  with  great  facility 
liy  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  from  the  parent  plant  at 
midsummer,  and  ]>lantcd  in  a cool  frame  under  a lH>n-gtuNs, 
.Af-er  rooting  they  may  ho  successively  transfcrrcil  fn-m  one 
bizwl  pot  to  another,  until  they  have  formwl  two  or  thri'c 
stout  Stems  ready  fur  flowering,  when  they  must  be  tlnallv 
left  at  rest.  If  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  Lh  rich,  and  the 
airroid  and  niiKlcrately  moist,  with  a free  exposure  to 
light,  cuttings  struck  at  midsummer  will  tluwer  beautifully 
ill  the  sucrecnling  autumn.  The  size  and  perfection  of  their 
llowers  is  increu»cd  by  about  half  of  the  Howerheads  tluil 
naturally  appear  being  destroycrl.  As  the  varieties  of  this 
id.ant  arc  very  different  in  their  degree  of  hanliness  and 
l>c.auly,  the  following  clossillration  of  them  is  transferred 
from  the  pages  ofthe  Horticultural  Transactions  : — 

I.  hloiepra  large  or  fAofcv;  requiring  protection. 
SiH>orb  white.  Tajoielled  while.  | 

Pjjier  white.  Seroi-<louble  ouilled  white. 

Sulphur  yclb»w.  Quille«l  tlameil  yellow. 

Oolden  yelbnv.  Tosstdled  lilac. 

Curled  lilac.  Ijirgc  lilac. 

I^irletl  blush.  Hhi.sli  ranunculus  fl  .wcre<l. 

Semi-iliMible  quilhxl  pink.  Brown  purple. 

Niatry  purple.  Two-colom-od  red. 

Early  crimson.  Pale  buff. 

Pule  flamed  yellow. 

2.  Flowers  large  or  shotcy ; quite  hardy. 

Qiiillwl  white.  Changeable  white. 

Superb  clustered  vellow.  TosscUod  yellow. 


Golden  lotus-flowered.  Small  yellow. 

Purk.'<'s  small  yellow.  Kurly  blush. 

Rose  or  pink.  Pale  pink. 

Puqdc.  Changeable  pale  bufl. 

Buff,  or  orange.  Spanish  brown. 

3.  Flowers  large  or  showy  ; hut  produceil  sjytritigiy. 
Semi-double  quilled  orange.  Uuille<l  light  purple. 

Expanded  light  purple.  Two-(«lom‘ed  incurved. 

Large  quilled  orange. 

4.  Flowers  small,  or  iate ; not  worth  cnUtvaiiou. 
Double  Indian  white.  I-ate  pale  puqdc. 

Yellow  warniiuh.  Double  Indian  yellow 

Windsor  small  yellow.  Late  quillctl  yellow. 

Quilled  salmon  colour.  Quilknl  yellow. 

Semi-  double  quilled  pale  Quilled  pink. 

orange. 

The  varieties  of  the  2nd  class  may  be  cultivated  without 
any  protection  by  having  their  stems  pegge<l  down  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  so  as  not  to  be  allowed  to  rise  im>ro 
than  a few  inches  above  it  wlien  in  flower.  8o  treated 
they  form  a charming  ornament  of  a Hower-gonlen  ; but  tho 
other  kinds  do  uni  like  this  treatment. 

Lately  scofls  of  these  plants  have  been  obtained  at  Oxfonl 
and  in  Jersey,  and  many  new  varieties  have  bct*n  niiseil. 
among  which  arc  suiuc  tliai  rival  the  hundsomi'st  of  Ibo 
Chinese  sorts ; but  not  much  is  at  present  know  ii  of  their 
meiils.  None  of  tliom  can  however  be  comi>arcd  to  the 
* two-coluuretl  incurvisl,'  which  is  the  finest  and  rarest  of  the 
whole. 

CH  RY'SAOR.  One  of  the  numerous  genera  into  which 
De  Montfurt  divided  the  heleninites. 

CllRYSA'ORA,  (Zoology).  [Mkdusa.]  Also  apnlied  to 
n genus  of  polyj)ifers  of  the  family  MilleporitUt.  [Alii.La- 
i*oKin,«.j 

CHRYSl'UID.E,  a family  of  Hyraenopterous  inserts  of 
the  section  Fupivnrn.  Di»tiuguishing  characters : — No  iter- 
vures  to  the  under  wings  : terminal  segmentB  of  the  abdo- 
men funning  a jointtnl  retractile  ovip4jsitor ; abdomen  of 
the  females  with  onlv  three  or  four  distinct  segments  con- 
cave or  Hat  beneath;  antcnnoi  thirtccn-joihted  in  both 
scxe.s  and  g(*niculatc<l ; mandibles  slender,  cun'cd,  and 
pointixl;  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  generally  longer  than  the 
labial  palpi,  and  tlvu-jmiite<i ; the  labial  p^pi  arc  generally 
ihrec-joimed. 

The  Chrysididm  arc  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  of  parasitic 
habits,  that  is  to  sav,  they  swV.  the  nests  of  other  insects 
where  they  deposit  tlieireggsio  the  destruction  of  the  right- 
I ful  owners;  each  speciew  of  this  family  apparently  confimiig 
its  attacks  tu  the  nest  of  some  other  llyuicnoptcruus  insert, 
and  generally  selecting  those  of  the  same  s]>ccie«.  Thev 
aro  ullof  briUiunl  colouring,  very  active,  and  fly  about  in 
the  sunshine ; some  aru  seen  upon  flowers,  and  most  of 
them  upon  old  walls,  palings,  and  sand-banks.  Some  of 
lliesc  s|>ecios  are  called  ruly-tail fites. 

CArjf«>  will  afford  a good  illustration  of  this  fa- 

mily. This  insect  is  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  inlengtli. 
bus  the  head,  thorax  and  legs  of  a rich  blue  or  green  colour, 

' and  tile  alxloiucn  of  a burnUlKMl  golden-copper  hue;  this 
part  i.s  truncatcfl  at  the  apox,  and  furnished  with  four  little 
spines. 

It  will  he  perceived  tiuit  the  above  is  a description  of  a 
little  four-wingc<l  tty,  which  so  often  attracts  our  notice 
from  its  brilliant  cohiuring,  and  is  so  nminion  on  our  garden 
walls  when  the  sun  is  on  them.  Tliis  little  insect  is  in 
constant  motion,  for  if  it  ceases  running  or  flying  for  a 
moment  its  little  horns  Hiill  keep  up  their  xibratury  motion. 
If  we  watch  one  of  these  insects  fora  short  time,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  thrusts  its  bead  into  every  little  hole  in  tlie 
brick-work  ; it  is  then  scawhing  after  the  nest  of  a wasp- 
like  insect  whicli  builds  in  these  Kituations. 

The  principal  genera  comprised  in  the  family  Chry$ii(Udtg: 
are  Pnnorpes,  Cluysis,  Stilnum,  Hedirrum.  Klampus  and 
Clcptes.  An  account  of  the  habits  of  one  of  the  s|K‘cics  of 
Panorpc.swill  be  found  under  the  heail  iiembex,  where  the 
linbit.s  of  Feinbex  rostrata  are  given,  that  being  tho  s])ocies 
wliose  nests  are  subji’ct  to  the  aitaek.s  ofthe  Panorpes  wlucu 
we  arc  about  to  duscrilM!. 

The  genus  PanorjiCJi  is  distinguished  from  the  other  ge- 
nera above  mentioned  principally  by  the  elongated  maxilla 
and  labium,  which  appear  like  a proboscis,  and  the  palpi 
being  verv  small  and  two-jointed.  Fanorpet  camea  14 
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ftbout  half  an  men  m length,  and  considerably  bmadvr  than 
the  Chrysie  ignita  (above  de«cnbodj : the  lieiul,  thorax,  and 
base  of  the  abdomen  are  of  a bluo-^rceii  colour;  theienmin- 
der  of  the  abcluineu  and  the  Ic^k  (with  the  ex<*uption  of  the 
thii;lu,  which  are  blue)  are  uf  a reddish  yellow  euluur.  It 
iH  Aiuiid  in  various  {uuta  uf  Europe,  but  has  not  yet  been 
disaivered  in  England. 

The  technical  cltaracters  of  the  genus  Chrysit  are 
Maxillary  palpi  flvo-jointed,  and  lunger  than  the  labial ; labial 
palpi  three-jointed  ; thorax  not  narrowed  in  hunt;  labium 
rounded.  About  six  or  sovcti  species  of  this  genus  are  mi* 
tives  of  England.  Chrytia  bideutnta  is  rather  lus.s  than  C. 

and  difl'eis  from  that  species  in  ha\ing  the  thorax 
O.H  wult  as  the  abdomen  of  a rich  copyier-like  hue:  the  lat- 
ter however  has  the  api>x  blue.  Chfysia  cyunt'ti  is  entirely 
of  a blue  colour. 

CHUYSIPPUS,  jam  of  Apidlonius,  was  bom  at  Soli  in 
Cilicia,  n.c.  *280.  lie  apm-ars  to  have  been  driven  to  study 
In-  having,  in  some  wwy,  lost  or  KpiandenHl  hi.s  patrimony. 
When  he  dolermined  on  devoting  himself  to  philosophy  ho 
went  to  Athens,  and  attended  the  instructions  of  CUninthes, 
whom  he  aflcrwanls  succeeded.  (Stralm,  xiii.,  p.  610.  Cii* 
saub.)  Cicero  (De  Sat,  iMtr.  ii.  6.;  iii.  lU),  in  coimnon 
with  other  aiitiuut  writers,  dcM-hbes  Cbrysip|iiis  as  a skilful 
and  acute  dtuleclician,  and  (L  16)  accounts  him  the  most 
ingenious  expositor  of  the  Stoic  dreams,  llahits  of  industry 

trobably  gave  him  an  advantage  omt  his  rivals.  Diogenes 
acrtius  reports,  upon  the  authority  of  Di*M*les,  a statement 
of  Chrysippus's  nurse,  that  he  seldom  wrote  less  than  6(10 
line*  a day.  It  ap|K*ars  however  that  he  indulged  largely  in 
quotations;  and  the  actual  amount  uf  his  original  labour  in 
composition  cannot  be  gathered  frteii  the  number  of  bis 
prtMluctions.  He  is  said  by  Diogenes  to  have  written  up-  | 
wnnls  of  706  volumes,  many  on  the  same  subject.  Cicero 
(Tuir.  Qu<pit.  i.  108)  gives  him  the  character  ofa  careful 
collector  of  facts.  After  Zeno  he  was  con>id(*rcd  the  main 
prop  of  the  Porch  (Cic.  .Head.  Qiifrat.  iv.  75) ; and  allusions 
are  fre<{ucntly  lundu  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  (Juvenal,  Sat.  ii.  5;  xiii.  IS-I;  Horace,  Hpist.  i 
2.  4.) 

Chrysippus  sometime*  exposed  himself  to  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  Carnuades  in  particular,  by  defending  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  same  question:  but  (ho  arguments  wnich 
wore  go<Ml  in  his  were  good  also  in  others'  hands,  ile  fre- 
quently sui‘ceede<l  in  entangling  his  hearers  by  the  use  of 
the  logical  form  soriiM,  which  is  said  to  have  licen  invented 
by  him,  and  is  called  by  Pursius(^/.  vi.  80)  * Chrysippiis's 
heap.*  Sorites  (awpicViiv)  means  * a heap.’  and  is  in  logic  a 
heap  of  pro|H)sitinns  in  the  syllogistic  form.  (Cic.  Acttd. 
Qutest.  iv.  16;  Whatidy’s  p.  122.)  C'hrysippus  did 

not  spare  his  adi  (»-saries  in  his  replu’s  to  (heir  an^meni.s; 
and  some  anccdote.s  which  are  told  of  him  seem  to  show 
that  he  ucca.sionally  overstepped  thu  buumls  uf  mmleratiun. 
Notwithstanding  tiiis,  hU  stylo  of  argumeutation  wa.s  so 
much  admired,  that  it  w;is  said,  if  the  gods  themselves 
were  to  use  a system  of  logic,  they  would  adopt  that  uf 
Chrvsippus. 

ClirysippuB  appear*  to  hare  held  substantially  all  the 
main  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  thccdi^%  thimgh  in  some 
minute  particulars  he  is  said  to  have  differed  from  Zeno 
and  Cleanthes:  the  charges  of  impiety  made  agaiant  him 
arc  probably  to  be  ascribed  only  to  a peculiar  methwl 
of  advocating  his  opinions.  Ho  diwl.  apparently  from  an 
ap4>plectic  Qt,  at  thu  age  of  seventy-three,  b.C.  207.  (Dio- 
TOnes  Laertius,  book  vii.,  Li/e  of  Chrysippus;  Fabricii 
JUUint/wra  Gram,  vol.  ii.  pp.  392,  393.) 

CHRYSOBAL.\NA'CE.E.  a natural  order  of  Poljiw- 
taluus  Exogens,  allied  to  Ro*are{u  and  Fabacem  (Legumi- 
iiosm),  from  which  it  differs  in  (he  siylo  prix'eeding  from 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  in  its  stamens  ocing  ver)-  im^gular, 
often  placed  only  on  one  side  of  the  ovarv.  They  are  trees 
<0*  shrubs,  with  alternate  stipulate  simple  loaves,  and  tluwen 
in  loose  racemt^  corymbs,  or  panicle*.  Many  species  have 
no  petals.  They  are  exclusively  i atives  of  the  tropica, 
wlicru  they  often  huar  the  name  o*  plum*.  The  grey  or 
rough-.Hkinued  plums  of  Sierra  Li»«iie  arc  pnsluced  uy  spe- 
cies of  Parinarium.  and  the  Callitunto  or  cocoa  plum  of  the 
West  Indies  belongs  to  Cbrysobalatius  Icsico.  The  fruit  of 
the  latter  is  described  as  long,  black,  clammy,  sweet,  and 
agreeable;  the  plant  form*  a shrub  seven  or  eight  feet 
luirh,  writh  ver)-  long  sharp-pointed  leaves,  dark  green  on 
(ho  up(>er  and  jude  on  the  under  side:  it  loves  a (wol  moist 
coiL 


(CtuytotMUaa*  tckco.) 

«.  lUiwn*  In  (liltefvBl  of  dsTvInpmvai ; b,  Twtlnl  Mclinn  of  thn 

floM'pr : e,  sUnwn  | d.  vertical  10011011  of  Uio  piilil,  ilte  otulei  in  iIm 

Iwie  of  the  ovary  I t.  boflunUl  teciiun  of  (Viul.  ihowinx  Uie  inclutevl  uut ) y; 
Inoivme  leeUoB  of  nat  1 p.  ■ cotyietlon,  eith  Dm  plnamle  at  Iti  bate. 

CHRYSOBERYL,  the  Cymophane  of  Haiiy,  occurs 
massive  and  ciy-stallizcd.  Primary  form,  a right  rhombio 
rlsm.  Its  colour  is  green,  sometimes  with  a yellow  at 
rown  tinge,  with  oci-asionally  a blue  opalescence.  Streak 
while.  Lustre  vitreous.  It  is  translucent  or  transparent. 
Sjiwiftc  gravity  about  .3*  8.  Hanlness  8'5.  Frairturo  con* 
rhiiidub  Ki:forc  the  blow-pipc  it  suffers  no  change  alone; 
with  borax  it  fuses  into  a transparent  glass. 

The  miUvHive  variety  occurs  in  roundeil  piei'es. 

It  Ih  fmmd  in  Brazil,  and  in  Connecticut,  North  America. 
Ana/yxiJi.  Seybert  first  found  that  it  contained  glucina. 
Tlie  following  sue  his  and  Dr.  'nimnson’s  analyses 


Si'jrlxTl- 

Alumina  . 73*60 

T>u>»*va. 

Alumina 

■6*752 

Glucina 

. )5’80 

Glucina 

17*791 

Silica 

. 4*00 

Protoxide  of  iron 

4*494 

Protoxide  of  iron  3 ' 38 

Volatile  matter 

0*4o0 

Oxi<lu  of  titanium  1 ' ou 
Muistuie  . 0*4U 

9ft*  18 

99*617 

CHRYSOCHLO'RA,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insect*  of 
the  family  Stratiomydrt.  Technical  characters: — Body 
elongated;  antenneu  with  the  boHal  joint  short,  the  third 
long,  conical,  ami  contprciN^cd ; stylet  terminal,  elongated; 
third  poftteriur  nervure  of  the  wings  not  reaching  the  hinder 
margin. 

Only  three  species  of  this  genus  arc  dcscribod;  they  are 
all  of  largo  size. 

Chrysochlora  amrthy.tlina  is  about  (hroc-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length;  the  hc^  and  antenme  are  black;  there  is  a 
white  spot  at  the  base  of  each  antenna ; the  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  of  a violet  bluo  colour,  the  latter  lias  a yellow 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments , 
the  legs  are  black. 

It  inhabits  the  Isle  of  Franco  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
remaining  two  species  are  from  South  America;  their  co* 
louring  is  black  and  veilow*. 

CHRYSOCULO'kiS,  Lacepddu’s  name  for  aTOnusof 
mammiferous  animal*  allied  to  the  mole*  (Ta/pa),  out  dif- 
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ftnine  fi-om  tlicra  in  their  dentition  and  in  other  partiou- 
° i-  9 — !) 

lara.  Dental  foniuila: — Inri-tnrs  raninea  0,  molars 
..  40,  xlio  true  molars  are  I01115,  distinct,  and  nearly  all 
in  iho  »hapc  of  lri»u-.rulnr  pji>uis. 

The  inuzxlc  is  short,  \\i4o,  ruul  reflected.  There  i»  t»o 
external  oar,  nor  any  npiKiarance  of  the  ey«  evtcmally. 
The  forc-foet  have  ihfcc  elavs*  only;  the  exterior  claw  is 
very  large,  arched,  and  poiniod,  forniing  a powerful  instru- 
ment for  penetrating  ami  digging  the  earth  ; the  other 
two  diraimsh  gradually.  The  hmd  feet  are  furnished  with 
five  claws  of  ordinary  fti2c.  The  fore-arm  supjmrtcd  hy 
n Ihinl  hone  placed  under  the  ulna,  la  strengthen  it  when 
the  auimul  i"*  employed  in  excavation.  Ute  body  i*  tliick 
and  sliiut.  The  hair,  or  rather  fur,  which  U thick  set,  has 
a imUsillie  liwtre.  Kxaiiiple.  Chrif/tnrbhrif  C >tpenxu.\\'^- 
inarci^l ; Tau}-<- dnrrp  of  the  French;  TtiJjxi  A»uOira  of  Lin- 
imois.  lIuirbrowiT,  presenting  in  certain  lights  very  hril- 
iiiint  eliaiigcable  grei-n,  bronze,  and  copiiory  tints.  Cuvier 
says  that  it  is  the  only  «jua(lrupe«l  whose  covering  rellcets 
those  metallic  tints  which  render  so  many  hinU,  fishes, 
and  insects  brilliant.  There  is  no  apparent  tail. 

Lornlity  nnd  Uahits^T\\c  Capo  of  Gowl  H.»i>e.  where  it 
is  said  to  live  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  mole,  nnd  to 
]iru>  like  it  upon  worms,  &c. 


II.  tHc  cMiiiMl  Dll  itii  ftivt  t h,  th>*  Mine  turoeil  np  tn  nbov  tb*  cU»«,  Sir. 

IwCsson  gives  two  Kjiecies.  the  Second  being  Ckrysr>rh- 
loris  ruj\i  nf  Dosmnrest.  Tu/jmx  rubra  of  Gmeliu,  described 
ax  having  a short  tail,  four  K-es  on  the  hind  feet,  the  fur 
red  inclining  to  bright  »sh,  and  ns  being  somewhat  lar^'cr 
than  the  European  m"le.  LiyaUfy.  Guyana.  Hut  Cuvier, 
in  a note  to  the  last  edition  of  the  ' Rrgne  Animal’  (where 
ho  gixe.sonly  one  species.  ChiysuKhiitrin  sa)s 

that  the  reil  mole  or  America  \'I'al}»x  rubra  of  Ginelin), 
figured  in  Seha  i.,  pi.  xwii.,  f 1,  is  probably  only  a rhry- 
#»>r^r/on>  of  the  CajK*,  ropresonttHl  from  a dried  specimen, 
for  in  that  smte  the  fur  would  appear  purple;  but  he  adds 
that  the  Turan  of  Hernandez  (‘Hist.  (^uad.  Nov.  Hisp.,' 
tract  1,  p.  7,  c.  xxiv.),  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  syno- 
nyms, would  rather  appear,  frmi  its  two  long  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  to  hi'  a vegetable  fotHler,  a rnt-tauj^e,  or  some 
other  subierraneari  r>ideni.  such  ns  the  Divbjs(i>ma.  Now 

ESl.  xxxii,,  llg.  !.  in  the  fii‘^1  volume  of  Sena,  is  described 
'litn  to  he  Talpti  affhi  nox/rut,  n white  European  mole. 
. 2 is  indeed  statcil  to  ho  Tiifjm  rubra  Auirriroua,  the 
Amerirnn  mole;  but  it  i*  repn-jiculcd  with  a tail,  and 
Seba  describes  it  os  ha>ing  but  four  claws  on  the  posterior 


feet  The  dried  slate  of  the  specimen  might  account  fbr 
the  colour,  but  not  for  the  tail,  and  liordly  for  the  four 
bind  claws  instead  of  five. 

CHRYSOCOLLA.  [Coppkr.] 

CHRY'SODON  (Zoology),  Oken’s  name  for  the  Peeti- 
nmreif  of  Lamarck,  the  .■ImpArWrncs  of  Savigny,  and  the 
Cislenes  of  Dr.  Leach,  forming  a part  of  the  geuus  Ampht- 
trite  of  Cuvier,  who  well  ol^r\’es  that  these  perpetual 
changes  of  names  (and,  he  adds,  in  this  case  tlicro  is  not 
even  the  pretext  of  a change  of  the  limits  of  the  group) 
will  terminate  in  making  the  study  of  nomenclature  more 
difficult  than  the  study  of  fact.s.  [TrnicoL*.] 

CHUYSOGA’STER,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  SyrjJtuiiP.  Technical  characters: — Body  much  do- 
prcKSiMl ; no  false  nerv  ures  to  the  wings ; third  joint  of  tho 
antciuiCP  oval  or  orbicular. 

About  fourteen  siKries  of  thU  genus  have  been  di.*ico- 
vert'd  in  England : tW'y  are  all  of  inoderule  size,  and  their 
Colouring  is  metallic. 

Chryxognmler  s^ilfndnu  is  about  one-third  of  on  im-h  in 
longih ; the  head  is  greiui : anleima* yellow  ; thorax  golden- 
green  ; abdomen  purple-black;  greenish lowartls  the  sides; 
the  legs  are  black  ; wings  brownish. 

This  and  all  the  other  s|M-cics  ix-rordorl  ixs  British  have 
been  fnmid  in  the  neighliourliood  ofLondon. 

CHRYSOLITE : Perid'/i  of  Haiiy.  Olivine  ix  a variety 
of  this  mineral,  and  Cbusitr  also,  aei  ording  to  Dr.  Thomson. 

It  oi-curs  massive  and  crystallized.  Primary  form,  a right 
rhorobii- prism.  Colour  green,  .sometimes  brownish  or  yel- 
lowish ; slmik  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Tninslueent,  trams- 
parent,  double  refioctiiig.  Spccifie  gm\ily  to  .)'41. 
llurdness  fi  • ft  to  7.  Fracture  conchoidal. 

Maxsive  mnW/cs.*  — Amorphous;  granular. 

The  chrysolite  uswl  in  jewellery  is  brought  from  the  I^o- 
vant,  and  supjioscd  to  be  found  in  Upper  Egypt.  Hjc  va- 
riety’, oil  account  of  its  colour  called  o/n-ine.o<  curs  in  basalt 
in  ^hernia,  Hungary,  and  on  tho  banka  of  the  Rhine.  Iho 
following  arc  the  analyses  of 


KUpnpib. 

V.iuqiieUu. 

Silica  . . 

, 39* 

3S* 

Magnesia  . , 

. 43-5 

50*5 

Protoxide  of  iron  19' 

9'5 

101'6 

98*0 

Some  varieties  contain  small  portions  of  alumina  and  of 
the  oxides  of  nickel  ami  manganese.  It  does  not  fuse  or  lose 
its  transparency  before  the  hlnw-pipc.  With  borax  it  fuses 
into  a coloured  gbws.  and  with  soda  into  a brown  x<-oria. 

CHRYSO'LORAS,  EMMANUEL,  a learned  Byzantine 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  sent  to  Italy  about  1397,  by 
the  Emperor  Manuel  Palsologus,  to  renucst  the  nssUtaiu-u 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  and  the  other  (JhrUlian 
rinces,  against  the  Turks.  Having  fulfilled  his  mission, 
c settled  at  Venice,  where  he  cave  lessons  in  the  Greek 
language.  He  aAcrwards  taught  the  same  at  Ilorcme, 
Pavia,  and  lastly  at  Home,  where  he  grew  into  favour  with 
the  pa;vul  court,  and  was  sent  to  the  council  assembled  at 
Constance,  where  he  died  in  1415.  Poirgio  Braccioliui, 
Leonardo  Bruni,  and  Filclfo,  were  tlie  most  dUtinguishctl 
pupils  of  Chrysoloras  in  Greek.  Chrysoloras  wr<'te  u 
Greek  grammar  (entitled  ‘F.()t»Tt)ftara,  Qu/-$lion.%},  whicli  was 
cne  of  the  first  published  in  Italy,  and  was  nftcrw.anU 
printed  ril  Ferrara  in  1609.  He  also  w'rotc  several  C[ii«itk*8 
in  Latin,  in  one  of  which,  addressed  to  tho  Prince  John 
Palmnlogus  son  of  Manuel,  he  draws  an  elo*|Uent  cum- 
parivni  iK'tweeii  Constantinople  and  Rome,  which  has  bluest 
ollen  r^iiotcd.  Chrysoloras  ranks  among  the  restorers  of 
clussiciil  liarning  in  Italy. 

Jolin  Chrysoloras,  the  nephew  of  Manuel,  taught  Gn*ek 
in  Italy:  ho  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died, 
about  A-U.  I V17.  IX;m  *trius  Chryselonis,  probably  a nativu 
of  Thcs^'Obmira,  wrote  on  philosophy  nnd  theology.  Some 
letters  of  his  to  the  En  fM'ror  Munuel  Palawdogus  still  exist 
in  MS  , and  some  othe,  works  of  no  importance. 

CHRY'SOLUS.  One  of  Dc  Monifnrrs  gciicro,  ranged 
under  the  gcnu.s  N'minmna  of  D*Orhigny,  belonging  to 
the  orvler  Forai«»n»yVrfi  of  that  .'luthor. 

CHRYSOME  LID.'K,  a family  of  Odoopterons  insects, 
of  tin*  scciioii  Cyc/#r(i.  Distinguishing  characters :-“Au- 
tennru  wide  apart  at  tho  base  and  insened  before  the  eves: 
body  generally  short  and  convex : tarsi  short  and  rather 
broad,  four*jointe<l,  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed;  all  ih 
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jointly  expopting  the  terminal  joint,  covered  iieneath  with  hind  legs  of  the  males.  Tho  sternum  is  produced  into  a 
a velvet-like  snl)slance.  semewlmt  pointed  process  between  iIhs  »eroud  pair  of  legs; 

The  Chrysumohdiu  comtilute  a very  numerous  and  Ik'uu-  the  po>terior  thigh  of  the  male  is  very  thick ; the  tibiiu  are 
tiful  iktuily  of  the  bt-eile  tribe : they  uro  generally  of  mode-  cuned  uml  produced  at  the  a(>cx  internally  into  a lung  l>ent 
rale  sue,  and  frequently  very  brilliant  in  colouring.  process:  the  hind  legs  of  the  female  are  thick,  but  cumim- 

Between  seventy  and  eighty  species  have  been  (li.'Covercd  ratively  short,  and  the  hinder  libiie  are  abruptly  terminated: 
in  England,  and  the  number  of  species  cuiitniiied  in  collec>  tho  outer  claws  of  all  the  tarsi  are  larger  (in  both  sexes)  than 
tions  f^rora  various  iiarts  of  the  world  may  probably  amount  the  itincr ; they  differ  in  the  male,  however,  in  being  broader 
to  four  or  five  hundred.  than  in  t4ie  female,  and  tliosc  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs 

This  group  maybe  divided  into  two  sections,  those  in  are  bifid;  their  outer  claws  are  very  long,  and  the  insect 
which  the  head  Is  hidden  beneath  the  thorax,  and  the  bo<ly  has  the  power  of  bending  them  under  so  as  to  fix  their 
is  fre<|uenlly  snmewhiit  cylindrical ; and  those  in  which  the  poinU  liencath  a projection  of  the  fourth  joint  of  tho 
head  projects  from  the  thorax  so  us  to  he  distinctly  seen  larsu.-:*  ihev  aro  probably  used  for  clinging  to  the  slender 
when  the  insect  is  viewed  fnjm  above,  and  wl>ere  tho  body  branches  or  leaie*  of  trees. 

is  generally  rouncled,  or  oval,  andctuivex.  But  one  specios  of  this  genus  is  known — Ch-y\(yphora 

The  fir^t  of  these  sections  may  again  be  readily  sub-  chrys^ichlora ; it  is  of  a nch  metallic  green  colour;  the 
divide<l  according  to  the  imipuriions  of  the  antennae.  In  ; head,  thorax,  and  scuteUuiu  are  slmgreeiied;  the  elytra  aro 
some,  the  aniennro  are  snort  and  more  or  less  K’rrated  : ; rugose  throughout ; the  tibia  of  the  Tiind  leg  is  of  a brassy 
here  belong  the  genera  Clyfhra,  Lantprosoma,  and  ! or  cj)pper-likc  colour;  all  tho  tar>i  are  blue-black.  Tlio 
Chhmys.  Tlie  s}iecieH  of  this  last  genus  ore  among  the  | length  uf  the  hind  log  of  the  male  exceeds  that  of  the  body, 
most  remarkable  of  coleopterous  insects.  They  arc  of  .small  j which  is  alioul  one  inch  and  a half ; the  female  is  rather 
size,  the  largest  being  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  i Icss.  Tins  beautiful  insect  inhabits  Columbia, 
the  thorax  and  elytra  are  generally  very  uneven,  and  sfuddiwl  I CTIRY'SOPIIRYS,  a genm  of  fishes  of  the  family 
with  numerous  angular  projections.  This  circumstance, ' and  order  Tlie  species  of  Uim 

together  with  the  extremely  hrilHanl  colouring  with  wdiirh  . genus  are  distinguished  from  their  allies  by  tlieir  having  at 
they  are  .adumcil,  has  caused  them  to  lie  compared  to  pieces  . lea.st  four  rows  of  t(*eth  above  and  three  below;  those  in 
of  mineral-s ; indeed,  one  which  is  now  hefi^ro  us,  and  which  ' front  aro  somiwvhat  conical,  and  the  remainder  are  molars  of 
is  of  a beautiful  r«l  hue,  wo  have  known  to  be  mistaken  ! a rounder  or  oval  form ; the  borly  is  dt*ep  and  compressed; 
at  first  sight  for  a piece  of  copper  ore.  Most  of  the  spc^'ics  ' the  o]>erruluia  is  covered  with  scales;  bruuchiustegous 
of  Chlamys  inhabit  Brazil,  and  noncare  found  out  ufjray>,  six. 

(he  western  hemisplicro.  The  generic  characters  are:— head  I One  of  the '■pecies  of  this  genus,  the  (Jift-Acad  (Chry- 
vertical : thorax  humped  ; the  posterior  margin  produccfl  in  | wmhiys  aurnfa),  ha.s  l>ecn  met  with  off  our  own  coast,  butit 
the  region  of  (he  scuteUuni ; bo*ly  sttmcwhal  cube  forme*! ; ; is  here  extremely  rare.  One  uf  its  chief  loealities  apjH'wra 
anteniiio  with  tho  basal  joint  rather  hnig,  the  second  very  j to  he  the  Me<hterratican.  It  is  about  tweho  inches  in 
small:  the  remaining  joints  dilated,  and  more  or  leas  length;  the  liody  ts  Munewhat  oval,  tapering  towards  the 
Serrated ; labial  palpi  sometimes  fiirko<l.  tail;  and  tho  greatest  depth  (which  is  aliout  unc-tlurd  of 

The  remainder  of  the  Chrvsimielidm  of  the  first  section  the  whole  longih)  U a little  behind  the  gill  opening,  at>ove 
have  the  antenruelong  and  slender.  Tlio  *;enera  are  Cryfh-  which  part  the  dorsal  fin  coinmcm-V'«,  and  continues  (in  a 
tor^ldiuhtt.  Chnrtifitn,  liuryof/e,  ai\(\  I'timit'jww  spt^ciineii  twelve  inchc.-.  long)  to  within  about  an  inch  and 

The  si^ooiid  section,  or  Ihtise  in  which  (ho  head  is  appa-  ' a half  uf  tho  root  of  the  tail.  The  pectoral  fins  are  long  and 
rent  when  thu  insect  is  viewed  from  alsivc,  comprises  the  pointed ; the  tail  is  slightly  forked.  The  ciilour  U grev 
genera  Cohspit,  Pot/onlht,  P/tyllncAaris,  D<fryphnra  Cyr-  al«>ve  ond  silverv  licnealh;  numerous  longitudinal  golrf- 
tonun,  Pariijiiis,  Apum<ru,  7'imarcha,  Chrysumela  Phtedfjn,  i coloured  bands  adorn  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  there  is  a 
and  Prasontris.  | semihiimr  U*ind  of  the  .same  colour  hetweeu  the  eyi's. 

The  genus  to  which  the  name  ('hryjtnntefa  is  now  re- j CIIRYSOPH  YL'LUM  C.MXITO,  a West  Indian  fruit, 
•tricted,  is  princi|mlly  dislinguislu'd  hy  the  following  cha-  commonly  culled  the  star  apple,  and  Kdonging  to  the  nutu- 
ractors; — maxillary  pwliii  with  the  terminal  joint  us  large,  or  ral  onler  Siijiolacea*.  Like  the  rest  of  its  kimUcil,i(  abounds 
larger,  than  tlio  preeeiling  ono,  and  of  (he  form  of  a (run-  in  a sweet  harmles-s  milky  juiiv,  that  Hows  most  copiously 
cated  cone,  or  nearly  oval ; the  elytra  are  sejiaralc,  i.  e.,  not  when  the  tree  U beginning  to  mature  its  fruit,  which  erows 
joinc<l  at  the  suture:  no  sternal  projection.  ‘on  a nviderately  sized  spreading  tree,  with  very  slender 

Upwards  of  fiuly  species  of  this  genus  have  been  dis- ' flexile  branches.  The  leaves  ore  dark  green  on  ihoir  uppei 
covered  in  England.  [ surface,  and  arc  coveretl  l)onc.ith  with  a remarkably  satiny 

Chrytiomeia  Hanksii  Uonc  of  the  largest  sperici^  of  the  ferruginous  pubescence.  The  llowcrsarow  in  small  pur;dish 
genus : it  U rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of : bundles  auu  are  succcc<lcd  by  a round,  tiushy,  smooth  fruit, 
a brawn  colour  with  a mcmllic  lustre;  the  thorax  ha.s  an  ' resembling  a large  apple.  In  the  inside  it  U divided  iuiu 
indentation  running  parallel  with  and  closo  to  the  lateral  ten  cells,  each  cy>ntniiiing  a black  shining  rhuuihoidal  secil, 
margins:  the  elytra  are  coarsely  punctured . the  logs  and  ' ami  surrounded  by  a white,  or  sometimes  purplish,  gclnti* 
Biilonnm  aro  ochrc-cuhnired.  It  is  found  on  nettles  in  tho  nous  pulp,  traversed  with  milky  veins,  and  of  a very  sweet 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  elsewhere,  but  is  rather  ngreeablo  tlavoiu*.  In  an  unrii>u  state,  the  taiito  is  suid  to 
local.  C.  san^uinoienta  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  be  astringent  and  unpleasant.  When  cut  across,  (ho  seeils, 
length,  and  of  a dull  blue-black  c«iloiir;  the  elytra  arc  roibor  which  are  regularly  disposed  round  tho  axis  of  the  fruit, 
rough.  C.  gramini$  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  present  a stellate  figure,  from  whence  the  name  uf  star 
ami  of  a brisjht  green  colour;  this  ^iccics  is  abundant  ; apple  is  derived.  There  is  a smaller  specit^  which  pro- 
in  various  parts  of  Cambridgeshire.  C.  pditu  is  about  a . dure^t  the  fruit  calletl  the  dum.soii  plum.  Tho  tree  is  com- 
nunrler  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  vor)'  g1o»y;  the  head,  I mou  in  thu  hot-houses  about  London,  and  is  well  repro- 
tliorux,  and  legs  arc  gri-cn,  and  thu  elytra  are  of  a reddish  sente*l  in  a fruit- bearing  .state  in  Sloanc^  • Jamaica,*  plate 
ochre  colour.  TTliis  siKicios  is  very  common  in  marshy  siiua-  2-9. 

tion«i.  C.  rercali»  \»  about  tho  same  sizo  C.  sanguinft-  CHRYSOPRASE  : Green  Quartz.  TSilicon.! 
ienta.  TliU  is  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  s|)ccics  of  the  CIIRY'SOP.S,  u genus  of  dipterous  insectis  of  the  fa- 
genus.  It  is  tolerably  common  in  France  and  Germany,  _ mily  Tahanidte.  Technical  idiuracters: — Hoad  heimsphe- 
but  (ill  found  on  the  summit  of  Siuiwdon  (within  the  last  ’ ricnl : anteiinm  elongated,  second  joint  nearly  as  lung  as 
three  or  four  years),  was  scarcely  known  ns  a British  insect. ; the  fiiwt,  both  covered  with  fine  hairs:  third  joint  equal  in 
It  ia  very  glossy;  the  leg-*,  ontonna?,  and  under  parts  arc  ' length  to  thu  first  and  second  taken  together,  and  having 
blue : the  elytra  ore  adormnl  with  longitudinal  stripes  of ; five  false  joints  or  divisions ; eyes  of  a golden  green  colour, 
blue,  green,  and  timI  ; and  the  same  colours  arc  observed  on  with  purple  lines  or  s;k>Is. 

the  head  and  lhora.x.  C.  is  of  a nur}>lo  colour,  Eight  or  nine  species  of  this  genus  have  been  disco- 

ond  Iho  elytra  are  verv  finely  punctured.  Thw  species  is  verea,  two  of  which  only  are  fuuud  in  tliis  country, 
very  commt'ii  in  chalk  <li.--1ricts,  [Cycuca.]  Chryxojyt  ctrrutienx  is  ratlier  largi»r  than  the  common 

CII  RYS0'P1IIL.'\,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects.  [Lkp-  house-fly,  the  expanded  wings  muiusuring  about  two  thirdi 
TiDRs.l  of  an  inch.  It  is  black;  the  male  has  a yellow  spot  on 

CHUYSO'PHOR.X,  a genus  of  CJoleoylcrous  insects,  of  each  side  of  the  first  segment  of  the  uljdomeh ; tlio  female, 
tho  ecctioii  Ltim^Hieornef  and  family  Xyluphili.  The  priii-  in  addition  to  tlu>so  spois,  has  tho  sucmid  begnienl  yellow, 
cipal  generic  characters  con.'‘ist  in  the  immense  size  of  the  • n»i»  tame  tuucimc  nuij  b«  obMtved  Id  mta* Diher  siiird  c>'netv 
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nilli  Iwo  <Uvcr^in;;  black  1iuo«  m the  mi(Mlc;  tho  winp« 
HM  whitish,  the  anterior  border  is  broadly  mari;ini«l  with 
hltirk.  and  there  is  a brtuid  black  band  near  the  middle: 
the  win^s  of  the  male  are  nearly  all  black. 

Most  jicrsons  undoubtedly  have  htHm  troubled  more  or 
less  with  the  insert  above  described  when  walkinfiT  in  the 
country,  especially  in  the  nei^hbourhoo<l  of  water.  Three 
or  four  will  sometimes  settle  on  us  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  on  the  arm  their  presence  is  .soon  discovered  hy  a shaip 
prick,  caused  by  their  thrusting  the  jiroboscU  through 
the  sleeve  ; the  bite  however  is  not  venomous,  and  for  the 
slight  pain  cau-cd  by  it  we  arc  n'paid  by  a sight  of  tho 
little  insect.  Nothing  can  he  more  beautiful  than  its 
large  eyc«,  which  seem  to  reflect  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
l)ow;  they  may  be  di'seribcd  ns  green  with  purple  s]>o^ 
but  the  green  varies  to  g«ddcn  and  red  hues  in  certain 
lights.  Wlien  it  flrst  settles  this  lly  is  not  easily  caught, 
but  it  5O0U  becomes  m engaged  in  its  occupation  that  it 
mav  almost  be  touched  before  it  will  move. 

llie  other  British  species  is  the  CVirytop*  relictut,  which 
vc^  closely  resembles  the  one  just  descriiwd. 

There  is  another  genua  of  Hies  closely  allied  to  Clirvaops, 
and  having  the  same  habits;  we  mean  the  gcnu.H 
topota,  the  principal  cluu^cters  of  which  are : — Antcnn® 
with  the  basal  joint  generally  long,  thick,  and  downv  in 
the  male,  conical  and  without  down  in  the  female  ; third 
joint  with  four  divisions,  of  which  the  first  is  tliick  and 
longer  than  the  others  taken  together;  no  ocelli;  wings 
when  at  rest  sloped  like  a roof. 

Httmatopola  pluvialis  is  about  the  same  size  os  the  spe* 
eies  of  Chrysops  just  described ; the  eye*  are  green,  having 
tlie  under  part  purple,  with  yellow  markings ; tho  thorax  i* 
grey,  varied  with  black;  the  body  is  black,  with  a central 
yidlowish  longitudinal  line,  and  there  i.s  a row  of  spots  of 
tho  same  cohmr  on  each  side  of  thU ; tho  wings  are 
grm'i*)!,  sjwtlod  with  brown. 

^^our  s^iocies  of  this  genus  are  found  in  England ; the  one 
just  charactcrizeil  is  verv  common. 

CHRYSOSTOM.  [Dion.] 

CHRYSOSTOM.  ST.  JOHN  fxP«'<T^ouoc.  i.  c.  the 
golden*mouthed),  the  mo*t  renownwl  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
was  iKJrn  of  tuible  and  very  opulent  parent*,  a.».  354  (some  | 
writers  say  34-1  and  347).  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria.  In 
early  life  he  lost  his  father  StHumdus,  who  was  ctimmander  of , 
tho  imperial  army  in  that  province;  und  hi*  mother  Anthusa 
from  the  age  of  twenty,  remained  a widow,  in  ortler  to  devote 
herndf  wholly  to  her  son’s  improvement  and  welfare.  Ho  was 
tMlmatcd  for  the  bar,  and  studied  oratory  at  Antioch  under 
Libanius,  who  declared  him  worthy  toliehUsucccasor.wcrc 
it  not  that  the  Christian*  had  made  him  a prosclvlc.  He  was 
taught  ]>hilus<iphy  by  Andragathiua,  and  spent  some  time  in 
the  schools  of  Athens.  Aher  a very  successful  commence- 
ment of  legal  practice,  he  relinquished  the  profession  of  law 
for  that  of  divinity.  At  this  time  the  rage  for  monachism 
was  extremely  prevalent,  and  C'hrysostoin  retired  to  u*mo- 
nostcry  in  a mountain  solitude  near  Antioch,  where,  in 
<ipposition  111  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  hi*  mother,  he 
adoplisl  and  adhered  to  the  ascetic  system  with  rigid  auste- 
rity during  fiiur  years.  The  manners  and  discipline  of  the 
ani-horites  with  whom  he  iLs.*ooiatc<l  resemhlcHl.  as  dcscrilKid 
by  him.setf,  those  of  the  Essenes.  in  fasting,  praying,  reailing, 
subsisting  on  vegetable  food,  maintaining  silence  and  celi- 
bacy, ana  dUcaroinc  all  consideration  of  meum  and  tuum, 
(//omi7.  7’i,  on  Afni/i.,  and  14,  on  Timoih.,  tom.  ii.)  At  tho 
age  of  Iwenty-Uircc  be  was  bapiirod  by  Melclius,  bisliop  of 
Antioi-h.  aAor  which  he  withdraw  into  a solitary  cavern, 
where,  without  any  companion,  he  s|)ont  aluut  tu'o  years 
in  committing  to  memory  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  and  in  se- 
verely mortifying  his  carnal  affections.  Having  neither  bod 
nor  chair,  he  re{H>^ed  suspended  by  a rope  slung  from  tho 
roof  of  bis  rave.  The  damp  and  unwhole.some  air  of  the 
place  reduced  him  at  Inst  to  so  ill  a state  of  health,  that  he 
was  obligcxl  to  return  to  Antioch,  where,  being  ordaine«l  a 
deacon  by  Melctius  (A.n.  381),  he  (commenced  his  career  as 
A verj'  eloquent  popular  preacher,  and  puhlished  several  of 
his  declamatory  discourse*  and  argumentative  treatises. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  at  the  ago 
of  43  was  made  vicar  to  Flavianus,  successor  to  Melelius. 
His  fame  as  a church  orator  was  now  *o  established,  that, 
on  the  death  ofNcctarius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  enthusiastically  chosen  by  the  people  and  priesthoorl  of 
the  city  to  fill  that  important  office.  Uhrysostum,  on  this 
fepd  former  occasionsy  appears  to  have  reiterated  with  sin- 


cerity the  noli  me  episcopari : however,  by  the  mandate  of 
the  Eniiioror  Arcadius,  he  wa*  con'Ccratc<l  and  cuihrotK-d 
A.n.  398  by  Theophilu-s  patriarch  of  Alexandria  who  oHcr- 
wards  praved  to  be  one  of  the  most  envious  und  uialiguajil 
of  lii.«  enemies.  Chrysostom  bestowed  upon  the  indigent 
the  whole  income  of  hi*  large  patrimonial  inlieritunce  ; and 
with  the  revenues  of  his  episcojial  see  lie  founded  and  en- 
dowed an  hospital  for  the  sick,  whiih  procured  for  him 
the  appellation  of  John  the  Almoner.  Several  times  a 
week  he  preachtsl  to  crowded  audience*,  and  his  oratorical 
sermons  were  received  hy  the  people  with  such  shout*  and 
0(-clamations  of  apjdause,  that  his  church  became  a sort  of 
theatre,  which  altracte<l  great  number*  who  had  hiiherto 
attended  only  the  rircu*  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
The  resolute  and  feaHess  zeal  of  Cbrvsostom  in  the  refor- 
mation of  clerical  abuses,  and  in  the  denunciation  of  liren- 
tiougnesK  among  the  gnuit,  soon  began  to  draw  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  a confederate  party,  whose  bitter  retaliation 
finally  effected  his  banishment  and  death.  Much  U said  by 
various  writers  both  in  commendation  and  repreln-nsion  of 
his  character  and  conduct.  The  church  historian  Swrates 
describes  him  as  being  ‘ solier,  temperate,  peevUh,  irascible, 
simple,  Binccro ; rash,  rude,  and  imprudent  in  rebuking  the 
highest  personages:  a zealous  reformer  of  abuse>;  ex- 
tremely ready  to  reprove  and  ex<‘ommunk’ate ; shunning 
society,  and  apparently  morose  und  haughtv  to  Rtranger*? 

, Such  qualities  embrr>iled  liim  in  continual  quarrels  with 
j tho  secular  clergy,  courtiers,  and  state-men,  and  e*pc*‘ially 
! with  the  wealthy  female  devotees  of  luxuiy  and  fashion. 

I He  appears  to  have  delighted  in  incurring  the  impla- 
' cnhic  hatrcil  of  rich  young  widow*,  hy  often  reminding 
them  of  their  paint  and  ugliness.  His  zeal  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  own  Reel  w as  equalled  only  by  his  intolerance 
towaids  all  others.  He  rmiseil  many  temples  and  statues 
in  Plurnicia  to  be  demolished,  and  especially  iXTsecuted 
the  Arians,  refusing  them  the  nse  of  a church  in  the  city, 
and  parading  in  the  street*  Trinitarian  singers  of  hymn*, 
with  banners  and  cnis-»‘S,  until  the  opposition  vocalist*  fell 
to  fighting  and  bloodshed.  Tlic  viraur  and  ]X!r-cverance  of 
his  cflbrls  to  r»>form  the  loose  cccWiaslical  discijdinc  pci- 
milt(>d  hy  hts  indolent  predecessor,  occasiom*d  the  formation 
of  a faction  which  sought  to  be  rev'engvsl  by  his  assassina- 
tion. In  his  visitation  in  Asia,  two  years  after  his  consecra- 
tion. he  dcpostnl  at  one  time  no  less  than  thirteen  bishops 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia:  and  in  ono  of  his  homilies  (tom.  ix., 

fi.  29)  he  charges  the  w hole  episcopal  order  with  avarice  and 
icentiouBness,  saying  that  the  number  of  bishops  who  could 
be  saved  bore  o very^  small  projwrtion  to  those  who  would 
he  damneil.  It  app<‘nrs  to  have  been  a common  custom  at 
that  time  among  tho  clergy  to  have  each  one  or  more  ynung 
females  residing  with  them,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  pious  instruction  as  pupil.*.  When  thereforo 
Chrvsostom  enjulnc<I  the  discontinuanc-e  of  this  custom,  as 
in  all  case*  very  <|uestionBble,  and  in  many  most  evidently 
criminal,  he  at  once  cxcitcil  in  the  hearts  of  a great  portion 
of  his  clergy  a personal  animosity,  very  sitnilar  to  the  wrath 
of  Achilles  when  deprives!  of  hb*  mistress.  It  ha-<  already 
been  remarked  that  tho  vanity  and  vices  of  the  female  sex 
were  a favourite  topic  of  Chrysostom’s  impassioned  declanin- 
lion.  In  these  invectives  ho  use<l  no  rc*on'e  in  repniving 
even  rovalty  itself.  Tlie  jiersonal  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  haughty  Emprekti  Eudoxia  was 
pndiably  therefore  the  real  cause,  as  Gibbon  suggest*,  of  all 
the  disasters,  by  which  ho  was  henceforth  overwhelmed  ; for 
she  patronized  the  ronfederntiun  whh'h  the  de|>ose<l  bishops 
formed  with  his  adversary  Tlieophiluji,  who  ns-iemlded  at 
Chalccslon  a numerous  synod,  by  whitdi  there  were  pre- 
ferrcfl  against  Chrysostom  aliovc  forty  accusations,  chiully 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  which,  as  he  refused  to  acknow-- 
ledge  himself  amenable  to  such  a tribunal,  and  made  no 
defence,  were  subsenbod  by  forty-five  of  the  bisho]>s  pro- 
sent,  who  in  consequence  resolved  upon  hi*  immediato 
de]x>«ition.  He  was  therefore  suddenly  ai  rested  and  con- 
veyed to  Nicn-a  in  Bithvnia.  A.n.  403.  This  Theophilus  ia 
describi'd  by  S«>crates,  Palladius,  and  sovornl  others,  os  a 
bishop  addicted  to  perjury,  calumny,  violence,  pcrsei  ution, 
Ijing,  cheating,  robbing.  &c.  After  Chrysostom's  banish- 
ment Theophilus  publishiMl  a scandalous  book  concerning 
him — n sort  of  collection  of  abusive  epithets--in  which 
Chr)'*o(itom  is  called  a filthv  demon,  and  i*  charged  with 
having  dclivcrc<I  up  his  soul  to  Satan.  It  was  tianslatod 
into  Latin  by  the  friend  of  Tlrcophilua,  St.  Jerome,  who 
joined  in  the  abuso  Chry^istom  was  the  idol  of  the  great 
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ma-isof  tho  jHiople.  lie  wa.-<  a pathetic  a*lvfn*ntc  of  the  poor: 
hi'i  pul;  it  oraiiou-i  were  calculate  I to  excite  their  HlrongO'.t 
«m-j(ions.  When  it  was  known  therefore  that  their  favourite 
prea<  hor  was  bivnisheil,  an  alarming  itiaurruction  ensued, 
which  rolled  on  with  s.chfuryto  the  palace  gales,  that 
even  Eudoxia  entreated  the  cmp(*ror  to  recall  (Jhry^ostoia, 
for  alrea»ly  the  mob  had  bt'gun  to  murder  the  Egyptian 
attendants  of  TheophiUi*  in  the  streets.  Only  IWii  days 
elapsed  bdbro  Chrysostom  was  bmught  hack  to  Constanti- 
no[>lc.  The  Bosporus,  on  the  occasion,  was  covered  with 
imuimerable  vesscK  and  cai'h  of  its  shores  was  illuminate  1 
with  thiiUi«;mds  of  birches.  The  archbishop  however  gained 
little  wiwlom  from  oxjierience;  for  soon  iifler,  when  a statue 
of  the  empress  was  set  up  near  the  grout  Christian  church, 
and  honoured  with  the  celebration  of  festive  gaiiu*s,  he 
preached  in  very  uniMurttHius  terms  agtiinst  the  ceremony, 
and  compared  Eudoxia  to  the  dancing  llenxlios  longing 
for  the  head  of  John  in  a charger,  'fliu  result  of  this 
oflTensive  conduct  was  the  calling  of  another  synod,  which 
rulifietl  the  decision  of  the  former,  and  again  ChrysoOom 
was  arrestoil,  and  transported  to  Cucusus,  a place  in  the 
mountains  ofTaurus.  Another  uproar  was  ma*le  by  iho 
mob,  in  which  the  great  church  and  the  adjoining  senate- 
house  were  burnt  to  thu  ground.  The  death  of  Eudoxia 
shortly  aflcrwanls,  and  a tremendous  storm  of  haiUlones, 
were  regarded  by  the  jieople  as  the  avenging  visitation  of 
heaven.  A great  number  of  the  poorer  class,  who  were 
always  Chrysostom’s  most  faithful  mlhcrents,  rcfuscsl  to 
Qckimwle<lge  his  successor,  and  tunned  fur  sonic  time  a 
schism,  under  the  name  of  Johannites. 

Cliry  sostom  boro  his  misfbrtunes  with  fortitude,  and  being 
still  po'^se.'iscft  of  abundant  wealth,  ho  carried  on  very  ex- 
tensive operations  for  the  conversion  of  the  people  about 
hU  place  of  banishment.  HU  enemies  soon  determined  to 
remove  him  to  a more  desolate  tract  on  the  Euxine,  whither 
he  was  comiiellod  to  travel  on  fiMit,  licneath  a burning  sun, 
which,  in  mlditlon  to  manv  deprivations,  produceil  a violent 
fever.  On  arriving  at  (iomana,  he  was  carried  into  on 
oratory  of  St.  Basil,  where,  having  put  on  a white  surplice, 
he  crossed  himself  and  oxiur«l,  SoptemUer  14,407,  being 
abiiut  sixty  years  of  age.  'nrirty-five  years  after  hU  death 
and  burial  at  Comana,  his  remains  were  brouglit  with  great 
pomp  and  veneration  to  Constantinople  by  TIichkIosius  II. 
It  U Raid  they  were  afterwards  removed  to  Komi-.  Tlie 
Greek  church  celebrates  hU  feast  I3th  Novcmlier;  the  Ro- 
man, 'i7lh  January. 

'file  works  of  St.  Chrysostom  arc  very  numerous.  Tliey 
consist  of  commentaries  700  homilies,  orations  doctrinal 
treatises,  and  •24‘i  epistles.  The  style  U unif.mnly  ditfus; 
and  overloailed  with  metaphors  and  sintiUv.  * Chryso.'Uiiin’s 
peculiar  talent.s  were  those  of  a declamatory  preacher  who*ie 
art  lay  in  warming  the  passions,  not  in  convincing  the 
reason ; and  wlm.^  ixmipous  style  and  rhetorical  flourishes, 
instead  of  being  mlapti.sl  t<i  a simple  namitiim  of  facts,  wore 
apt  rather  to  exaggerate  facta  into  miracles.'  (l>r.  Middleton, 
Pnicers,  p.  7'2.) 

Dr.  A.  Clarlle.  in  his  ‘Succcswiim  of  Sacred  IJterature.’  vol. 
ii.,  has  given  a brief  analysis  of  the  principal  litratise-s.  He 
coiududes  bv  remarking,  that  in  the  works  of  Clirysostom 
there  is  Imnlly  anything  that  favours  the  dot:trines  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ; the  opposite  of  which  may  he  estahli>hed 
by  a very  few  exainples.  Chrvsustom  believed  in  the  real 
pre.^nce  of  Christ  in  the  eucnurist,  as  a sacrifice  (Ihinil. 
■24.  on  Corinth.)  -,  in  the  ctHcacy  of  prajers  of  and  for  the 
dead  {IJomil.  1,  on  Philip.)',  he  states  it  to  ho  one  of  the 
daily  duties  of  a priest  Hooks  on  Prieslhnml)  to  jiray 
for  the  dead.  He  often  speaks  of  the  miracles  daily  UTuughi 
by  the  relics  of  martyrs  (ii.,  p.  555),  by  the  .sign  of  the  cross 
p.  552;  il,  p.  3*ft7;  v.,  p.  271X  and  by  consccratoil  oil 
tvii.,  p.  3y").  His  belief  m demoniacal  possession  and 
exorcism  U shown  in  his  ■Address  to  Stagirius.'  HUchun-h 
was  full  of  images  and  nicturcs  (ii..  p.  78). 

The  chief  value  of  (Jhiysostom’s  works  consists  in  the 
illustration  which  they  furnish  of  the  manners  of  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries.  Tftey  contain  a peal  number  of  inci- 
dental but  very  minute  descriptions  that  indicate  the  moral 
and  social  state  of  that  periisl.  The  circus,  theatres, 
spectacles,  baths,  houses,  domestic  economy,  banquets, 
dresses,  fashions,  pictures,  pnx'cssioiis,  chariots,  horses, 
dancing,  juggling,  tight-rope  dancing,  funerals,  in  short 
every  thing  has  a place  in  the  picture  of  licentious  luxury 
which  it  is  the  object  of  Chrysostom  to  denounce.  Mont- 
ftucon  baa  made  a curious  collection  of  these  matters  from 


hU  givat  c<lilion  of  the  works  of  Chrj'soslom,  1.1  vols  folio 
(editio  «iptima).  {.Mimoires  de  r.irad.  tin  In.^crip..\o\.  xiii., 
p.  474,  nml  vol.  xx.,  p.  107  ; also  Jortin.  Ercles.  Hist.,  vo’.iv,, 
p.  IfiO,  el  hcq.)  The  ‘Golden  Ikwk’  of  St.  John  Chrysostom 
concerning  ilio  education  of  chiMren,  )2nio.,  p.  1659,  is 
lran>lott*il  from  a MS.  found  in  the  cardinal’s  library  at 
Paris,  1656.  The  precepts  arc  vm’ curious.  Tlie  boy  is  to 
sec  no  female,  except  his  in«»ther ; to  hear,  Rce,  smell,  taste, 
touch,  nothing  that  gives  pleasure ; to  fast  twice  a week,  to 
read  the  ‘ St«>ry  of  Joseph*  frc<iucntly,  ami  to  know  nothing 
alxnit  hell  till  he  is  1 5 years  old.  Chrysostom  is  descril»ed  by 
hi.s  bi(»gntphors  as  Wing  short  in  stature,  with  a large  Imld 
head,  a ispacious  and  deeply-wrinUe*!  fwehead,  short  and 
scant)  heanl,  hollow  checks  anti  sunken  eyes,  having  a look 
of  extreme  mortification,  hut  in  his  movements  roinarkahly 
brisk,  energetic,  ami  smart.  Ho  was  strongly  attacheil  to 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  His  surname  Clirvsnslom  was  not 
1 applied  until  some  time  alter  his  death.  *rhe  biographer* 

I of  Chrywostom  are  very  numerous:  Socrates,  lib.  vi. ; Sozo- 
I Jnen,  lib.  viii. ; Theotlorel,  lib.  v. ; Vie  de  St.  Jean  C„  by 
Hennant,  8vo.,  1605;  Menard;  Kra.smus;  Du  Pin  ; Tille- 
niont ; Pallodius  ; Photius  ; Riba4leneira ; Gibbon,  c.  32; 
Moreri's  Die/,  contains  a further  li<t ; Priestley,  Hist. 
Church,  vol.  ii.;  Usher,  Historiu  lM;rmntira,  p.  3.1;  six 
sennons  have  bi*en  translated  by  Rev.  W.  Scott;  and  the 
Treatise  on  Pnesthond  by  Bruce,  &c.  Tliere  is  a recent 
life  of  CHinsostom  bv  Ntrander. 

CHTH.\M'ALUS.  [Cihruipeda.] 

CHUB.  [LKtcmci's.] 

CHUBB.  THOMAS.  wo.s  borti  in  1679,  at  East  Harn 
ham,  a small  village  near  Salisbury.  His  father,  who  wa* 
a maltster,  died  without  pn»p«Tfv,  and  left  his  mother  in  in- 
digence to  provide  for  four  ehiliWn.  Thomas,  the  youngest, 
after  receiving  a little  instruction  in  mere  reading  and 
writing,  was  siuprenticed  to  a leather  glove  and  hro«*ches- 
maker  in  Sulislmry'.  Hu  was  aftcrwarcU,  ns  a journeyman, 
cngagi'd  in  the  husinoss  of  a tallow-chandler  in  Iho  same 
city.  In  both  tlu'sc  employments  h(»oontinued  to  be  more 
or  less  concerned  until  the  end  of  his  life;  and  it  certainly 
is  a proof  of  remarkable  mental  energy  that,  in  thu  midst 
of  dulii'S  so  humble,  and  merely  iiiunual,  he  contrived,  by 
unassisted  application,  to  awjuire  a general  knowledge  of 
literature  and  srienou.and  to  Itecomu  a distinguished  writer 
on  subjects  of  religious  and  moral  controveisy.  The  dis- 
cussion which  arose  on  the  publication,  in  1710,  of  the 
Arian  work  of  Whi'^ton  on  Primitive  Chrisiianitv,  induced 
Chubb  to  write  his  ‘Suprenmey  of  God  the  i*‘athor  as- 
serted;’ consisting  of  eight  aiguments  from  S>*ripture. 
roving  tin*  Son  to  lie  a sulHiriliimte  and  inferior  U*iiig. 
t Wiis  publif-luHl  in  1715,  under  thu  immediate  superin- 
tendem-r  of  Winston,  and  by  opposite  p;irtio9  was  equally 
extolh-d  and  eondeninetl.  Chubb  rujiliod  to  his  Trinitarian 
opponents  in ‘The  Supremacy  uf  tlie  Father  vindicated.’ 
2n  17.1U  lie  publi'ihed  a collection  of  his  oeensional  tracts 
in  a haiul.'tomo  Ito.  volume;  cimtaiiiing,  Inisidus  the  two 
works  junt  mentioned,  thirty-tliree  other*  on  faith,  nY)s- 
lories  reason,  origin  of  evil,  pt‘r»ecuti'm,  lilierty,  virtue, 
governmimlal  authority  in  religion,  &e.  Pope,  in  unu  of  hi* 
letter*  to  Gay,  after  sjH'oking  of  Chubb  as  ‘the  wonderful 
phetioniciion  of  Wiltshire.’  says  of  this  volume,  *I  have 
read  it  through  with  admiration  of  (he  writer.*  Among 
the  einiueut  indivicluals  who  admired  tho  a’ritings  of 
Idmhb,  iiiid  !U)uglil  to  Iw  of  service  to  him,  was  Sir  Joseph 
Jckvl,  master  of  the  rolls  (tho  early  patron  of  bishop 
Butler),  w ho  ap|Vf»inted  him  steward,  or  supervisor,  of  his 
hou.v.*  inl^imdim;  an  olViee  of  whieh  the  duties  appear  to 
have  been  its  little  suite'l  to  the  cliaraclor  of  Chubb  us  those 
of  a Ullow-chaudler.  .Accordingly  some  of  the  witfj’  adver- 
saries of  Chubb  made  tliemselvos  extremelvmerr)-  with  tho 
groteMpie  appearance  of  his  bliort  an«l  fat  figure  as  ho 
utriciatud  at  lus|>utron*s  sideltoar*!,  adorned  with  a powdered 
tie-wig  and  n drcs-s-swonl.  After  a year  or  two  he  relin- 
quished his  stewardship,  ruturncil  to  Salishur)’,  and  to  the 
last  'delighted  in  weighing  and  selling  candles.’  (Kippis’s 
Hiog.  Hrit.).  His  next  publications  wero  ‘A  Discourse  on 
Reason,  as  a sufficient  guide  in  matters  of  Religion  ; * ' On 
Moral  and  Positive  Duties,  showing  the  higher  claim  of 
the  former;’  ‘On  Sincerity ‘On  Future  Jmlgmunt  and 
Klernal  Punishment : ’ ‘ Inquiry  about  Inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament ;’  *T7ie  CJase  of  Abraham;’  ‘Doct.-ine  of 
vicarious  Sofferiug  and  Intercession  refuted;*  ‘Time  for 
kocqiing  a Sabbath;’  and  several  other  tract*  upon  inte- 
resting point*  of  religious  dispute.  In  1738  appeared  hit 
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True  Gi>>'pel  of  Jesus  asserted.’  Chubb  would  cxplaiD 
what  ihf  Ciiristian  {rospel  is,  and  what  it  is  not;  he  show? 
thuufuru  that,  as  il  is  said  to  have  Ihtd  preached  to  the 
poor  by  the  tuundercfChnsUanilyhimself  and  Itts  disciples, 
aiitececlcntly  to  many  tninsartioiis  »if  his  life,  ami  of  ouurM* 
to  the  events  of  his  death,  il  tuiuhl  not  be  a history  of  his 
own  actions  and  final  sulTerint^s,  but  was  the  doctrine  of 
moral  reformation  which  he  announced  as  a rule  of  conduct, 
ami  cons^’fjuenily  th*at  the  several  histotical  accounts  of 
those  iran-^nciiuns  and  ovent.s,  with  the  doctrines  f>iun<kd 
llK-reon,  arc  not  the  }?ospel,  nor  any  part  of  it;  and,  more- 
owr,  that  nothing  is  so  entirely  foi\'it;n  to  its  naluie  and 
object  as  the  subsequent  establishment  of  slate  hlcrarchii's, 
and  the  mclaphysicnl  subtleties  since  inlroduceil  by  the 
puUiical  manuffers  of  Christianity.  In  the  followinij 
ye.ir,  l/*.in,  Chubb  put  forth  a vindication  of  lliis  work, 
and  of  the  discourse  annexed  to  it,  nvainst  the  doctrine 
of  a particular  Providence.  '1110  following  are  some 
of  the  answers  of  hi?  omHinents:  ‘Confutation  of  Chubb’s 
True  Oospel,’  bv  the  Kev.  Jos.  Halletl ; ‘Remarks  on 
Chubb’s  'IVue  G.'spel,’  by  the  Rev.  George  Wightwick, 
17-to;  ‘.Answer  to  Chubb’s  True  Gospel,’  hy  a Sufferer  for 
Tniib;  ‘1^'tler  to  Chubb  on  bis  True  Gosjk*!,’ by  Richard 
P.iikor,  ir.'ifi:  ‘Reiiurks  ot»  Chubb’s  True  Gospel,  and 
I)i  .curse  on  Providence,’  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  I'lemiug, 
ir;!s:  ‘Hem.irks  on  Chubb**  Vindication  of  his  True 
Go>|h‘1,’  by  the  Rev.  CX  Fleininff,  1739.  To  these  Chubb 
repherl  in  his  ‘Knquiry  into  the  Grounds  and  Foundation 
of  Reli-;^on,’  17*U);  in  which  he  advocates  the  priority  of 
a natural  religion.  Tliis  occasione<l  ‘A  Vinmeation  of 
Revealed  Religion,’  in  answer  to  ‘Cluibb’s  Grounds,’  by- 
John  Pheljis, 7lfl.  In  ‘A  Discourse  on  MirneK^s,*  puh- 
)i-«hed  1741,  Chubb  contends  that  they  furnish  no  pnHif 
of  <livinc  revelation.  This  discourse  elicited  ‘ Ani>nad%er- 
sions  on  Chubb’s  Discourse,’  by  the  Rev.  C.  Fleiniuc;  and 
‘ Rxairination  of  Chubb's  Discourse,’  by  a Layman,  174-2. 
*.-\n  Knqiiiry  roncerniug  Redemption,'  in  17-13.  and  ‘Four 
Disncrtaiions,’  in  174<'i,  on  yK>rlioiis  of  the  Old  Testament 
histon-,  were  the  fittal  works  of  Chubb.  The  lust  was  an- 
swered in  ‘Trtith  and  Modem  Deism  at  variance,  shown 
hy  a careful  Examination  ef  Cluibb’s  Four  Dijjiertation?,’ 
hy  the  Rev.  C.  Fleming,  17-lG.  In  February  of  the  same 
\tMi.  Cii’.ibb,  aecordiiig  to  his  desire,  died  suddenly  at  the 
uue  of-fis, he  sat  in  his  chair.  Tliouuh  he  left  several 
lii'.iidied  ptjiinds.  Ins  im-  imo  was  to  the  lost  so  scanty,  that 
)l  is  said  he  ofieii  thankfully  accepted  from  CheK*lden, 
the  uiilui-nt  .smt‘»’OH,  the  present  (<f  a suit  of  left-off  clothes. 
His  piisthmii'<us  works,  consisting  of  numerous  tracts 
piiiiibir  to  those  already  mentioned,  were  published  in  Svols., 
17-tH;  and  were  answei-cd  by  Fletnintr,  his  indefa- 
ti  ruble  nppuiient,  in  ‘True  IX-ism  ibolLisis  of  ChrUliunity  ; 
or,  Ob-.ei'vations  on  Chubb’s  )M)slhuiuous  Works.’  Dr. 
Lrb’iid,  ill  his  ‘ View  of  Deisiical  Writers,’  vol.  i.,  has  de- 
vote-l  above  bU  pages  to  remarks  uji«m  them.  Ft»r  notices 
(>f  Cliultb.  soc  also  bidiop  I,aw’s  *TliLH»ry  of  Religion.’  The 
writer  of  the  iirti«*le  inCbulmcrs’s  ‘ Biographicil  Dictionary,’ 
in  accujfbntx?  with  the  proverbial  um-hanlableness  of  that 
wi:ik,  considers  Chubb  as  an  impious  atul  contemptible 
writer,  uml  wonders  how  Dr.  Kippis  could  admit  the  ela- 
borate account  oriiiia  which  ocemHes  tw-elvu  fdio  {lagi's  of 
tho  * Riogriphica  Briunmica.’  Tlie  truth  is,  that,  with  an 
occTiiimul  blunder,  arising  from  an  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  laimungos,  the  writings  of  Chubb,  in  following 
tho  metaphvsicul  school  of  Dr.  Clarke,  exhibit  a great  argu- 
mentative skill,  and  a style  remarkable  fur  a (ciiiiicrate  and 
riiiii-al  propnetv,  and  a jdeasing  llueiicy.  Tim  scmiinents 
of  liLentllty  and  benevolenee  which  jiervade  his  wiiting*. 
with  1 he  .7calous  eiidtavour  to  promote  tho  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ami  rational  improxument,  confirm 
tl;2  opim-.iii  wbieit  is  given  of  their  author  by  the  amiable 
writer  of  ‘John  Buiicle,’  Mr.  .Amory,  who  sav.s, ‘I  knew 
him  well ; he  was  a sincere  good  mun  us  ever  lived.’  Tlie 
jiuMicatiuii.  hv  one  i f his  friends  uf  ‘ -V  Short  and  Faithful 
Ace  iu.tl  of  the  I^‘te  and  Cliaraelcr  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Cl.i.bli,'  1747,  drew  forth  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilorlcr,  of 
Wiu'hest«*r,  a .specimen  of  the  most  revoliing  scurrility, 
eutithd  ‘Memoirs  of  Mr.  Chubb ; or,  a fuller  and  more 
faiibflil  Account  ofbisLir<-,  Writings,  Cliaracfer.and  Death,’ 
1747.  Tlie  author,  after  a«wvting,  wiihi>ut  the  sliiditesl 
evidonre,  that  Cbubh  was  adtlicted  to  the  most  abominable 
vi<i-s.  d.eclaroa  that  he  would  have  hi-*  coip-e,  and  that  of 
every  similar  se»‘plic,  instead  of  being  ilecently  Lurie<l, 
’dragged  by  a haltor  round  the  neck  to  a gibbeti  where 


the  hangman  haring  cut  out  the  heart,  plucked  out  the 
Imigue  by  the  looto,  and  chopfied  off  ibe  right  hand,  should 
bum  the  whole  in  a fire  made  with  the  books  which  ho 
wrote:  and  Ids  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  air  with  exe- 
cration and  Contempt,  would  make  all  those  who  bow  the 
knee  at  the  uaine  of  Jesus,  lift  up  their  heads  with  joy  and 
great  gladness.’  'Has  woik  produced  ‘A  Vindication  of 
the  Memory  of  Mr.  Chubb  from  the  scurrilous  and  j^und- 
le^s  Calumnies  of  a late  infamous  Libel ; ’ 1747.  All  the 
above-mentioned  works  are  m the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

CHUDLEIGIL  [Devon.] 

CHUMPANEER,  a subdivision  of  the  province  of  Gu- 
zerat,  situated  between  22®  and  24®  N.  lat.,  and  between 
7.3®  and  75®  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho 
river  Mahy  or  Mhye ; on  the  south  by  the  Nerbudda ; on 
the  east  by  Malwa  ; and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  Ba- 
roach.  Tins  territory  is  principally  possessed  by  the  British 
government  and  the  Guicowar,  but  on  the  decline  of  the 
Mogul  eiiijdre,  some  portion,  including  the  town  of  Chum- 
pamrer,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  there 
are  besides  a few  petty  chiefs,  or  Rajahs,  w ho  acknowledge  a 
I limited  kind  of  depeiidencc  upon  Ibc  actual  possessors  <jf  the 
sacred  mountain  upon  which  the  antient  town  and  fortress 
of  Chmnpancer  w-ere  buiU.  This  mountain  rises  out  of  an 
extensive  pliiiu  to  the  height  of  about  2500  feet.  Chum- 
panecr  is  described  by  Abul  Fozl  'as  a fort  upon  a lofty 
mountain,  the  access  to  whicli,  for  upwards  of  two  cose,  is 
exceedinirly  dillicult,  and  there  are  gates  at  several  parts 
of  the  defile.’  The  cosc  is  explained  by  the  same  author 
‘to  consist  of  1000  steps  made  by  a woman  carrying  a jar 
of  water  on  her  head  and  a child  in  her  arms.’  At  the 
northern  base  of  the  mountain  are  the  remains  of  a city, 
.supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a Hindoo  principality 
beibro  the  ^lohainmedait  invasion.  The  city  was  taken  in 
the  ycor  ksi)  of  the  Hegira,  answering  to  1483  of  the  Chris- 
tian a*ra,  by  Muhmood,  the  Mohamraedan  ruler  of  western 
Guzerat.  llidracenturv  later  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
llumaiyoon,  and  when  described  os  above  by  Abul  Fazl  in 
I3S2  consisted  principally  of  Hindoo  and  Muhammodan 
ruins.  The  town  docs  not  contain  at  present  more  than 
between  200  and  300  inhabited  houses,  but  the  ruins  of 
antient  buildings  extend  for  several  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  mountain;  there  are  two  forts  on  the  mountain;  the 
upjKT  one  is  considered  to  be  of  great  strength. 

lAi/in  i-Atif/ari ; Itf^rtryf  Committee  of  Houee  of  Con\ 
mofie  of  1832,  political  division.) 

CHUgUlSACA.  [Bolivia,] 

CHUgUISACA,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  South  Amo 
rica,  is  situaitd  near  19®  S.  hit.,  and  between  64®  and  65® 
W.  long.  It  lies  in  one  of  the  valleys  which  dt-scend  fVom 
tho  eastern  declivity  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Bolivian 
.Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  about  14.700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ; to  which  circumstance  its  delighlftil  cHmato 
must  be  ascribed,  ThU  valley  contains  the  Caehimayo, 
a tributary  of  the  Pieiomayo,  which  is  a brunch  of  llie 
Paraguay  river.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  called 
Charcas,  or  I,a  Plata,  and,  at  a certain  pcriwl  of  the  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  Sucre,  from  tho  name  of  the  general 
who  gained  the  victory  of  Ayaeucho,  is  on  tho  whole 
well  built,  and  has  a magnificent  cathulral,  with  large 
towere  rising  from  each  angle.  There  are  ah-o  several 
churches  and  convents,  with  domes  and  stec-ple-s  which 
from  a distance  give  it  the  appeamneo  of  a large  town. 
But  the  place  is  of  ino«lerate  extent,  having  only  a jHipu- 
laiion  of  26.0C0.  It  has  an  appearance  of  ncainoHs  and 
cheerfulnesu,  not  very  common  in  the  towns  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Since  it  has  become  ibe  seat  ef  the  legisluturo  and 
government  of  the  republic,  great  changes  have  Inxm 
effcciwl.  The  palac-e  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Charcas 
once  resided  lia.s  been  a:.signc<l  to  the  president  of  tho 
republic.  Some  of  its  well  built  ounvents  have  been  con- 
vi^rted  into  instilulions  of  education,  one  having  been  given 
to  the  university,  and  another  turnctl  into  a inmtng-schoul 
and  a college  of  arts  ami  sciences,  Iwth  of  whic^  were 
founded  in  182C.  (Gvuteral  Miller;  Temple.) 

CHURCH,  or  KIRK,  which  is  precisely  the  same  word 
in  a varied  orthography,  in  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  word 
rrpiaifnc  (kuriako?.),  a derivative  of  »n'|Htfc  (h*rd),  one  of  tho 
desigiialions  of  Jesus  Chriil.  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
.‘-ystem.  It  is  ono  of  the  Sa\on  adoptions  from  the  Greek, 
Kvjiflx-^Js  an  adjective,  and  we  must  umlersland  after  it 
some  word  denoting  lloek,  or  hotUMj,  the  Lord’s  tiiKk,  th« 


Lord’®  house ; the  two  senses  in  wliich  kirk,  or  church,  is 
used. 

Of  church,  as  denotin'!  an  edifice  appropriated  to  Chris- 
tian purposes,  we  treat  in  a separate  aiiicle.  AVe  )iave  now 
to  speak  of  it  as  a term  used  to  desipnatc  bodies  or  com- 
munities of  men,  when  contemplated  under  the  aspect  of 
being  persons  who  arc  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  sliall  endeavour  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  various 
senses  in  which  it  is  userl  with  as  much  coroplctcm^  os 
our  limit*  will  allow.  The  word  church  has  been  used 
fVom  the  most  remote  period  to  represent  the  Greek  term 
lxKX79<a  (Eccl^sia),  which  often  occurs  in  the  New  Tt*stn- 
ment.  which  was  adopted  into  the  Latin  language  williuut 
any  change,  and  which  gives  us  our  words  ecclesiastics  and 
ecclesiastical,  which  correspond  to  the  Saxon  tenna  chuivh- 
men,  and  of  churchmen.  Tlio  meaning  of  the  word  ee- 
among  the  classical  Grei'k  writcre  is  ‘meeting  or 
a-vscmbly,*  and  in  this  or  the  simiewhat  modified  sense  of 
‘community’  it  was  adopte«l  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  whole  community  of  Cbristinna  thus  constitute  the 
church.  This  is  the  s*mse  in  which  the  word  is  most 
commonly  used  in  the  New  Testament : as  when  it  is  said 
that  ‘ the  Ixird  added  tlnily  to  the  church  such  as  should 
be  saved’  (Acts  ii.  47);  ' Head  overall  things  to  his  church’  j 
(Kph.  i.  22);  ‘concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  church’; 
(Phil.  iii.  6):  and  when  our  I-urd  said,  ‘Thou  art  Peter,  | 
and  on  this  rock  I will  build  my  church’  (Matt.  xvi.  Ift),  i 
he  coiiferaplaled  that  majestic  assembly,  the  multitude, 
whom  no  innn  can  numlier,  who  in  ages  to  come  should 
firm  the  great  Christian  community.  And  as,  when  thus 
used  by  tlie  Apostles,  it  comprehended  all  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  without  regard  to  questions  which  divideil  the 
opinions  of  Christians  even  m the  i'arlicst  limes,  so  it  U 
still  often  used  to  denote  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  not- 
wilh'tanding  any  peculiarities  in  their  churrli-or'lcr  and 
ritual,  or  however  they  may  underfiland  the  instructions  on 
some  points  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

But  it  soon  came  to  bf>  rcgartlod  ns  essential  to  the  idea 
of  H church  tlmt  the  believers  should  be  bound  together  by 
a species  of  mutual  pledge,  and  form  a compact  and  united 
body.  Orlain  outward  forms  of  profession  came  to  be  re- 
garded a.s  ^uUito  for  every  meml>er,  such  a.s  baptism,  and 
partaking  in  the  Lord’s  Supper;  certain  officers,  asbisliops, 
pastors,  and  dcacxms,  were  regarded  aa  Cfisontml;  as  well  as 
certain  uniform  services,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  cer* 
tain  propusitioiia  as  Containing  a just  exposition  and  sum- 
maiyof  the  d'Ktrinc  of  Christ  and  the  Apt>sile«.  A continued 
effort  seems  to  have  been  making  from  a verj’  early  period 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  to  bring  the  body  of  proil^sing 
Christians  into  this  state  of  consistency  ami  uniformity. 
And  to  give  the  greater  cff«.*ct  to  the  effort,  the  bisliop  of 
Rome,  who  was  rcpresentei!  as  the  direct  auccc-^sor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  rock  on  whom  the  church  was  to  be  built,  re- 
ceived by  almost  universal  consent  a kind  of  headship,  or 
supremacy,  and  about  him  was  gathered  a council,  consist- 
ing of  other  bUhops  pastors,  and  deacons,  forming  a 
supreme  authorily  in  this  compact  community,  and  a court 
of  ultimate  appeal.  Nearly  the  whole  hotly  of  professing 
Christians  in  the  states  ni'  westorn  Europe  were,  oy  various 
means,  brought  to  enrol  thcmselvc*  in  tin- great  confederacy, 
and  they  formed  for  many  ages  the  ehurcli,  a numerous  and 
in  the  main  a well-ordered  and  wtdl-governcd  community. 

At  the  Reformation,  certain  states  of  Europe  sepxaratcd 
theinsclvea  from  this  great  ctitmnumly  of  Christians.  The 
■eparation  was  made  on  various  grounds:  objections  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ; to  their  exactions; 
to  their  assumption  uf  pnwers  not  sanctioned  by  leoMin  or 
Scripture ; to  the  corrupt  lives  of  some  of  the  person-*  near 
the  head  of  the  church;  together  with  an  opinion  that  the 
ceremonies  enjoined  in  the  riiu.al.s  were  superstitious,  if  not 
idolatrous;  and  that  many  thimgs  were  taught  to  the  people 
as  Cliristian  veritu^  which  not  only  had  no  countenance 
from  Scripture,  but  which  wore  onpose<l  to  the  plain  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  Ap.isiles.  Many  of  the  more  learned 
and  more  virtuous  reformers  did  not  look  to  the  broakiug-up 
of  thu  church,  but  to  thu  reformation  of  it  in  doctrine  uud 
discipline,  leaving  the  community  of  Ixditwers  in  the  com- 
pact and,  in  the  main,  beautiful  ci>nsi.stency  and  order  in 
which  they  found  them.  But  the  resUtann*  which  wa.s 
made  to  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  c«)tnbined  with  other 
thinj;^  rendered  this  impracttcahlc,  and  nothing  remained 
fhr  tne  sUtea  in  which  the  call  for  reformation  w as  the 


loudest,  and  where  a strong  sense  of  the  corruption  of  iht 
Roman  Catholic  system  had  pos-wsst'd  the  minds  both  of 
rulers  and  people,  but  to  break  off  fiom  the  great  conf  rlc- 
racy.  and  to  renounce  entirely  all  conntM-lioii  %vjili  ar.d  all 
spiritual  allegiance  to  the  pi>pc,  the  ga*at  bead  <if  the  t hur-  !i. 
Hence  arose  another  use  and  application  of  this  ivnii 
chitrchy  and  wc  hear  of  the  church  of  Genova,  the  chun  li 
of  Scotland,  and  the  church  of  England,  meaning  tlio 
Christian  members  of  (host?  political  ctinfcdcnu-ics,  or  lie- 
longing  to  those  nations,  when  rci^arded  under  the  a>|)cft 
of  being  professed  brdievers  in  Christ. 

Tlie  exiieiliency  and  the  right  of  particular  nations  thus 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  great  community  of  Chris- 
tians, and  to  establish  churches  of  their  own.  have  bi*en  tbo 
subject  of  controversy.  The  Protestant,  however,  recrards 
the  point  as  settled,  and  in  each  of  the  throe  stales  above 
mentioned,  as  well  as  in  other  Prote.stant  stales  of  Eurone, 
tlicre  arc  churches  established,  founded  on  liie 

public  law,  ami  regulated  by  the  same  public  will  which 
regulates  affairs  purely  political  and  secular.  Tho^c  na- 
tional churches  of  ProtestanlUm  varj’  among  thcm'clvi*s  on 
almost  every  |H>int  bolli  of  order,  ritual,  and  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  iK'culiar  opinions  of  the  persons  who  Imppciieil 
to  po.sses.H  tlie  chief  inllucnce  at  the  time  when  the  new 
faith,  form,  and  order  were  e>tablished,  or  wlm  at  a 
.somewhat  later  period  had  iiifliK-ncc  Rutfu-ient  to  modify 
the  church  in  am  of  tho-e  points.  Hence  there  is  no  coju- 
raon  church  of  Pro’e-tants,  Each  Pl'o1e^tant  nation  ha.s 
its  own  church,  unci  regulates  its  own  spiritual  aftairs  witJi- 
out  couimunicatiuii  with  other  Pruicsiant  jK-ople.  It  is  a 
system  of  national  independency.  Tlicse  national  churdies, 
however,  are  not  found  to  compidieml  all  jwrsons  who  in 
their  political  character  are  lucnibers  of  the  resjHTtivo 
nations.  In  the  English,  the  Scotli-li,  and  ether  Protes- 
lant  nations,  there  are  many  |H'r»oii-'  who  continue  to  proK->s 
that  they  adhere  to  the  anrioiit  and  great  cmimuinily,  that 
they  are  memlwre  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  second  of 
the  senses  of  which  we  have  bpoken,  and  who  abstain  fri>m 
connecting  themselves  in  any  manner  with  the  iiatioiKil 
chundi,  having  their  own  system  of  faith,  worship,  and  order 
as  a branch  of  the  great  catholic  or  universal  clmi«-h. 
Again,  there  arc  a great  mullitmlo  of  Prolestam.s  who  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  inemU'rs  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land or  of  the  church  of  Scotland ; some  who  object  to  tlie 
frame  an<l  order  of  the  cliurcb  ns  in  Eng'aml  being  epis- 
co]»al,  and  in  Scotland  being  prcsbylcrion ; some  who  have 
scruples  respecting  points  in  the  public  senice  bmtk  of  tlie 
chuich  of  England;  some  who  regard  the  Articles  of  Faith 
os  not  presenting  a just  view  of  the  doctrine  really  taught 
in  Holy  Scripture;  some  who  think  that  the  church  as  at 
present  constitme<i  does  not  leave  the  ministers  sutllcicnlly 
at  liberty  for  the  inHuenlial  perfurmance  of  their  dmic.-; 
and  soiiio  who  think  that  practically  the  bvstem  is  lu-l  t'l* 
vourablc  to  the  prevalence  of  Christian  influences,  which 
they  regard  as  the  mam  object  in  every  apjminlmcnl  Ci.n- 
nected  with  thechurch.  We  tmich  but  upon  the  broad  and 
leading  objections.  But  there  aro  many  also  who  sejur.ite 
themselves  from  tbo  national  union  bi*causo  they  object  to 
the  principle  uf  a national  church.  They  contend  that  there 
should  Ik!  no  >uch  church  regulated  by  council*  and  par- 
liaments. but  that  the  believers  in  Chri-t  should  bu  It  :t  at 
entire  liberty,  eath  person  for  himself  to  crmiusi  him.-elf 
with  others,  if  he  see  proper  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  t'  rM 
Christian  communities  on  principles  and  for  puriKi>es  Midi 
as  each  individual  might  appnne  for  himself.  The  Coiigre- 
gatiunalistsur  Iiulependenl.s  of  Euebuul,  the  mo.-i  nimu  ruus 

el. iss  of  English  di-senlers,  in  the  tlecUimtion  tif  their  luiJh, 
cliuicli  urtler.  and  di'-ripliue,  issued  hy  authorily  in  1S33. 
avow  ibo  principle  that  each  society  of  btdievers  as-^jcialod 
t*igt;ther  for  religious  purposes  is  properly  a Chri-*tiim  church. 
The  (juolion  about  which  there  has  been  m much  disputa- 
tion, of  the  union  of  rliun’h  uud  siato,  in  in  (-(Ti-  t.and  wliun 
bt'ippcd  of  its  ubstruclion  and  it*  porsonific:iti»n,  nothing 
more  than  the  qvie^lion  whether  there  nli.dl  bo  a union  of 
the  pcoj.lo  if  ejch  luitiun  in  ono  Chri-ti.in  b ciety,  the 
affair.*  of  which  are  regul.ted  by  the  iviiiomil  will  as  that 
will  is  c.tllis-tuil  on  oi!ii,  r»ubj**cts ; or,  whether  there  -hall  be 
no  c\prensi'm  of  a common  will,  but  each  |‘cr«>n  be  h-fi  to 
receise  or  neglect  Chrwiianity,  and  to  make  his  public  pro- 

fc. s<tt>n  of  it  in  whaterer  vaj  seeaia  to  bitii  to  bu  bo.st.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  di-scu:  siun  of  this 
question,  but  we  may  slate  the  main  arguments  bneflv 
thus* — In  behalf  of  a* national  church  it  is  contended  ibul 
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witnout  some  public  pro\istnn  there  would  soon  Ik;  many 
parts  of  the  country  without  Christian  minUtnilioiis  ul  all ; 
that  bv  Bcrurin;;  «n  onlcr  of  uvlbinsirucicd  minislen*.  tlierc 
18  the  prusur>'utivo  that  cun  be  devised  airtinst  Uic  pru’ 
Milence  of  injurious  supcr^iliiion  and  dan<icrous  errors;  that 
affairs  of  such  iin)Hir(ancu  us  these  should  be  subjected  to 
the  consideration  and  direction  of  the  enlightened  mind  of 
a people;  and  that  practically  iVora  the  moment  that  pro> 
erly  is  artiuircd  hy  any  l>ody  of  professing  Christians,  that 
edy  must  oecomc  amenable  to  the  state,  must  apply  to  the 
stale  for  direction  whenever  questions  arise  respiTting  it,  so 
that  it  is  in  fact  impassible  ciitirelv  to  disjoin  nffuirs  of  re- 
ligion from  affairs  of  state.  On  ifie  other  Imnd,  it  is  con- 
tended that  to  set  up  articles  of  faith  and  funus  of  worship 
is  an  injurious  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Christians ; that  to 
cnnncit  the  profession  of  particular  opinions  with  tem|>oral 
advantages  is  unfavourahU*  to  the  progress  of  imiuii^'  and 
of  truth,  and  has  a tendency  to  produce  simulatiun  in 
Christian  minister.'^;  that  the  system  leads  to  i>olilirnl  sub- 
serviency, and  fosters u worldiincss  of  spirit;  and  that  prac- 
tically ine  system  is  not  ucccptuhle  to  the  nation,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  multitude  of  the  perr-ons  who,  notM'ithsland- 
iiig  the  losses  and  inconveniences  to  which  in  consoptence 
ihcv  subject  themselves,  yet  do  not  belong  to  the  ehuri  h. 
'file  Muihurlisis  do  nut,  wc  believe,  speak  uf  themselves 


as  a church ; but  their  system  is  in  all  Us  great  features  that 
of  a Presbyterian  church. 

Wc  have  now  gone  thruugh  the  principal  senses  in  which 
this  term  efiurrh  is  us^d  when  it  i.s  applied  with  any  pro- 
priety. But  we  catiuut  conclude  without  noticing  one  other 
seii.^0  in  which  the  word  is  ufien  used,  and  we  notice  it  to 
condemn  it  o.s  mischie\uus,  and  in  every  point  of  view  in- 
correct and  impro|)cr.  Wc  mean  when  church  is  uiKjd  to 
denote  the  officers  of  the  church,  the  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons;  a uae  of  it  neither  sanctioned  by  etymology  nor 
the  usage  of  primitive  times,  and  which  is  calculated  greatly 
to  mislead,  a.s  things  which  ore  predicated,  and  truly  predi- 
cated, of  the  church  in  its  proper  ;enH2  of  a community  of 
believers  in  church  onler,  and  apj)ointcd  with  projicr  church 
offu'ers,  may  be  transferred  inadvericnily  to  church  when 
it  is  the  ofllcers  only  who  are  rneuiit.  ‘lliu  interests  of  iho 
church,'  fur  instance,  u very  cummuu  phrase,  are  pnjperly  tliu 
interests  of  iho  great  English  (^immunity  lotjked  upon  in 
the  aspect  of  its  relation  to  CUrisiianily.  nut  the  interests  of 
the  ofheers  or  ministers  only.  Their  pn»per  designation  is 
not  the  church,  hut  the  cler*^*. 

CHURCH.  An  ecclesiastical  erlificc.  sometimes  built 
after  the  model  of  a inutlern  hasilica,  and  sometimes  in  the 
form  either  uf  a Latin  or  a Gr'jek  cross.  The  basilica  form 
buwe\er  mu?t  be  considered  a<>  belonging  to  the  eliurclxus 
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of  the  early  Chrietiana.  The  ertfin  of  the  difference  be- 
tween tlie  rorm  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  cross  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  schism  in  the  church.  Tlie  Latin  was  in 
oommon  use  until  the  Reformation.  Some  resemblance  to 
the  basilica  form  may  be  traced  in  modern  churches  erected 
since  the  Reformation  to  tlie  present  day.  The  most 
perfect  resemblance  to  the  church  basilica  is  obscrvahlo 
m tlw  cathedrals  of  Burope,  and  especially  in  England. 
Attached  to  these  edifices  there  are  still  many  of  the  various 
buildings  which  formed  the  monastic  establishments  of 
former  ^ya.  A church  or  cathedral  with  a Greek  cross 
has  the  transept  as  long  as  the  nave  and  choir:  the 
Slater  partoftne  Greek  churches  are  built  in  this  fonn. 
^e  Latin  cross  has  the  nave  much  longer  than  the  tran- 
septs and  choir.  Many  of  our  modorn  churches  consist  of 
only  ono  long  nave,  with  an  altar  at  the  east  end : the 
cross  form,  or  transept,  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  in  others  entirely  omitted.  In  the  nave  of  the 
church,  towards  the  east  end.  are  placed  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  in 
the  centre  of  the  nave.  A sounding-board  is  often  con- 
structed over  the  pulpit  m order  to  assist  the  voice  of 
the  preacher.  The  altar  end  of  the  church  is  raised  by  a 
step  or  steps,  and  is  enclosed.  The  font  is  sometimes 
placed  near  the  entrance  and  at  others  near  the  altar; 
and  the  stoups,  or  small  stone  basins,  sot  in  niches  and 
originally  intended  for  holy  water,  are  often  seen  in  village 
churches.  At  East  Dereham  these  stoups  are  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  porch.  Near  the  altar  in  antient  churches 
there  are  sometimes  three  niches  with  seats  in  them  raised 
each  a step  above  the  other. 

Churches  are  of  five  classes,  metropolitan,  cathedral,  coUe- 
giate,  conveiituaL,  and  parish  churches.  The  term  cathedral 
IS  derived  from  taBklpa,  ‘a  seat,’  from  the  seat  or  throne  of  the 
bishop  being  placed  therein.  Cathedrals  are  the  chief  eccle- 
siastical structures  of  the  dioceses  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Almost  every  cathedral  is  varied  in  plan,  although  the 
leading  features,  the  nave  and  choir,  are  found  in  almost  all. 
The  plan  usually  consists  of  a galilee,  or  chapel,  at  the  princi- 
pd  entrance ; the  nave,  or  main  body  of  the  church ; the  side 
aisles,  which  do  not  rise  so  high  as  the  nave,  and  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  nave,  someumes  with  chapels,  at  other 
times  without,  between  tl>e  openings  formed  l^^he  windows ; 
tbs  choir,  or  place  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  church ; tbu 
Iransent,  or  division  at  right  angles  to  tbc  end  of  the  nave 
next  tns  choir,  which  projects  on  each  side,  and  forms  a 


cross  on  the  plan.  Some  cathedrals  have  a double  transopt, 
and  the  transepts  have  often  aisles.  At  the  end  of  the  choir 
is  the  liigh  altar,  behind  which  is  usually  n lodye  chapel,  or 
chapel  to  the  Virgin.  The  choir  end  of  a cathcoral  is 
somotinieH  terminated  by  an  apsis,  or  semicircular  end. 
The  term  apsis  was  originallv  applied  to  the  whole  choir,  or 
part  railed  off  from  the  nave,  like  the  end  of  achurchhusilica. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  choir  are  ranged  richly-carved 
seaui  ornamente<l  with  arches,  pinnacles,  and  trucerv, 
can'ed  in  oak.  The  bishop’s  seat,  richer  than  the  otheis 
and  raised  above  them,  is  on  one  side,  at  the  eastern  end. 
Thu  choir  has  also  side  aisles.  Cloisters  and  a eimpter- 
houso  are  usually  attached  to  English  cathedrals  but  the 
latter  are  rarely  met  with  on  the  continent,  Ihc  chapters 
being  usually  held  in  the  cathedral,  or  in  a chapel  within 
the  cathedral  or  abbey.  The  minor  parts  of  a catlu^ 
dral  are  the  muniment  room,  Ihc  library,  the  consit,tory 
court,  the  vestries  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  minstreU’ 
chapels  a font,  and  a minstrel’s  gallery. 

Ecncalh  (he  body  of  the  cathedral  there  is  usually  a crypt, 
or  low  basement,  supported  on  arches  springing  from  thick 
columns,  as  in  Canterbury  cathedral  and  others.  Both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  the  antient  cathedrals  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  display  ail  the  luxury  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitsK'turo.  Like  all  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  stand  with 
the  altar  towards  the  east,  and  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  west;  the  transept  is  placed  north  ana  s’ouih.  At  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  transept  with  the  nave  there  is 
usually  a lofty  tower,  sometimes  surmounted  by  an  elegant 
spire,  05  in  Salisbury  cathedral.  Sometimes  the  principal 
or  wtstern  front  luu  a tower  at  each  angle,  which  in  some 
instances  are  also  terminated  with  spires.  The  nave  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  is  Bupporterl  by  clustered  columns,  arched 
from  one  to  the  other,  over  which  there  is  usually  a row  of 
small  arches  forming  a gallery*,  which  is  called  the  in/orium, 
and  above  arc  windows  called  clere-sfory  windows.  The 
aisles  are  lighted  by  windows  placed  between  the  opeiiingh  of 
the  arches  of  the  nave;  and.  externallv,  the  buttiessesof 
the  ahles  often  rise,  supported  on  an  orcli,  to  the  wall  of  the 
nave:  these  are  callca  flying  huiirt*sses.  Thu  exterior 
walls  of  the  cathedral,  with  iU  toa*ers,  are  generally  dei'o- 
rated  with  buttresses,  surmounted  with  pinnacles;  and  be- 
tween the  buttresses  arc  the  openings  or  windows  of  the  nave 
and  aisles.  Thu  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  sometimes  of  stone, 
and  covered  with  tracery  formed  by  tho  intersection  of  the 
nrclic?  which  <>pring  from  tho  clusteiwd  columns  of  tho 
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nave.  The  wc<:t  or  principal  front  U usually  the  rooat  j 
highly  decorated  with  tnicery,  ninnnclca,  and  sculptured 
fiimros.  In  the  side  ni^Io^s  ana  the  aisles  of  the  choir, 
tluTo  aro  often  chapels  richly  desi|rnod.  which  contain  the 
liHobs  of  the  founder,  &c.  Our  catholrals  abound  with  | 
uiomiinentRof  variyus  epurhs,  from  the  early  Norman  period 
of  mir  history  to  the  present  time.  The  chapter-house  and 
cloister  arc  lan;o  and  important  features  in  many  of  our 
cathedrals.  The  finest  cnaptcr-houscs  in  Kngland  arc 
of  a p»|yctinal  form  on  the  jilan,  with  a seat  running 
round  from  the  ontranco,  and  the  interior  decorated  with 
sculpture,  and  in  some  instances  with  painting.  In  some 
chapter  houMTs  a column,  or  cluster  of  columns,  rises  from 
tlie  centre  of  the  room,  from  which  spring  the  side*  of 
pointed  arches  meeting  the  other  halves  of  pointed  arches 
rising  fr<»m  tlie  column  or  columns  at  the  angles  of  the 
walls. 

The  chapter-house  of  Salisbury  cathedral  contains  sonic 
of  the  finest  spuciraens  of  the  Rind  of  sculpture  usually 
found  in  such  building*. 

The  cloisters  are  rectangular  enclosures,  with  a richly- 
ornamentod  and  arched  gallcrv’  running  round  the  sides, 
uii'l  a H-all  ri>rm>ng  the  back  of  the  enclosure:  the  arches 
which  are  filled  with  Iraccry,  look  into  an  area,  where  pro- 
bably the  monks  were  formerly  buried.  There  are  also  ' 
cloisters  in  s»ime  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  i 
The  cloisleri  seem  to  bo  very  similar  to.  and  p«Th;ips  do-  j 
rived  from,  the  erypto-iMirticusof  antuiuity.  [CnALCiDicri*.]  ; 
Tlie  Cumpo  Santo  at  Pisa  ap|>oars  to  have  been  originally  a j 
large  cloister,  similar  to  our  catht?dral  cloisters.  This  part  j 
of  the  ecclesiastical  structure  muv  have  been  used  not  only  i 
for  exerci-H*.  but  for  study.  In  fenghind  the  cloisters  were 

firobably  glaztsl : in  Italy  they  are  often  decomtwl  wiili 
resi'ws,  by  celebrated  maslei-».  Chantries,  or  chapels  for  ; 
-in  nntf  mn<s,  were  formerly  foumU*d  by  the  pious  for  the  . 
lienefit  of  thoir  souls.  Tliev  are  oficn  placed  between  the  i 
pilUr*  of  the  nave,  as  the  chantry  of  Cardinal  Heaufort  at  { 
Winche,-»ter:  tho  etfigv' w'as  also  placed  within  (he  chantry,  j 
Sonic  are  corapleie  chambers  fonneil  in  the  aisle  of  the 
choir  as  at  Ely,  and  olhcr.t  are  indcpiuulcnt  of  the  calhe- 
ri  al,  as  at  ^*?estminater.  In  Mime  nntient  and  modern 
ca  liedral-  and  laryc  cliurches  the  principal  feature  i»  a 
d me.  a»  St,  Sophia's  at  Conalantinoplo,  St.  Paul's,  L'»n- 
■I  'll,  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  Si.  Mark's  at  Venice,  Santa 
M:t  ta  dc'  KiOri  at  Florence,  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  and 
many  o her».  i 

Some  parish  churches  have  very  much  the  *form  of  a ! 
cathedi-aU  as  Christ  church,  Hants.  The  ohanccl  of  a j 
church,  which  is  often  the  property  of  a layman,  eorre»ponds  ‘ 
in  .situation  to  the  choir  of  a cathorlral,  and,  like  it,  L*  railed 
olf  from  tlie  body  or  nave  of  the  church.  [Chancel.)  The 
chanceliof  our  churcho  often  contain  ihe  monuments  of  in- 1 
div>du.il>  connected  with  English  history  and  literature,  as  | 
at  Arundel  chuix'h,  and  Stralfonl-upon-.‘\von.  In  parish  ' 
churches  however  Ihe  great  tower  is  seldom  placed  at  the  | 
mier  cction  of  the  nave  and  transt^pt,  but  fornus  the  cn- 
(ranee  at  the  west  end.  and  luniains  (he  belfry.  Ono 
of  (he  most  nntient  and  best  prur-erved  |iarish  churches 
111  »}ii>  country  is  St.  Cmsa  at  Winchester.  Norfolk  and 
•SiilTolk  poA'Css  many  fine  churches,  some  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  iightnc  » of  their  construction.  (f'Ycirv 
f f'nl’t'jihtte  f'hurch<^s^  by  J.  P.  Neale;  Ferrey’s  Chritt 
f’hurt'h.  Ifantit.)  | 

I'lie  antienl  catlu-'drals  of  England  arc  Bristol.  Chiches- 1 
er,  Canterbury,  Carlisle,  C*ho  ter.  Durham.  Elv,  lixeter,  i 
Clo  ice-iier,  Herefoni,  Lichfield,  Lmcuhi.  Nunvicli,  Oxford, , 
Pe  e. borough,  RtK-hesler,  Soli 'bury,  Wells,  Winchester,  ; 
Worcester,  and  York.  Su  Paurs,  !><ndou«  w modem.  Be-  i 
Sides  these  there  are  scverul  edifices,  called  minsters,  which  \ 
{lossess  a cathedral  character  Imth  in  their  construction  and 
in  their  uses,  a.s  Westminster,  Beverley-minsler,  ahd  Lich- 
field und  York  catliednils,  w hich  still  retain  the  name  of 
minster.  Abbey  churchea  had  also  a cathedral  chaiacter.- 
Tlic  cathedrals  of  Norwich,  Westminster,  Canterbury’, 
Peterborough, and  Gloucester,  have  a sewicircular  apsis. 

Ely  Iia.s  a centre  tower  and  lantern  17U  feet  high,  and 
a fine  tower  at  the  western  entrance,  much  higlier:  it 
Iiotl  tw’u  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  western  entrance,  but 
only  one  remain.*.  The  style  of  the  building  externally 
is  Norman  and  early  English.  The  nave  is  a beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  Nonnan  style,  the  elevation  con- 
sisting of  three  tier*  of  arches  with  long  clustered  shafts 
round  each  .pier.  Thu  elevation  of  the  choir  iateraally 


presenfa  a auperb  design  of  docorated*  English.  It  wu 
erected,  with  the  equally  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
between  the  years  1321  and  1349.  The  tower  and  lantern, 
sup|>nrted  on  eight  large  piers,  were  unique  until  the  erec- 
tion of  St.  Paul’s.  Ely  lantern  is  said  to  have  suggested  to 
Sir  C.  Wren  the  idea  of  the  lantern  over  the  dome  uj  St. 
PaAil’s.  This  cathedral  has  (he  ladyc  chapel  at  one  aide,  and 
not  at  the  east  end. 

Salisbury  is  in  many  respect*  one  of  the  finest  Engiish 
cathedrals,  and  the  most  unifom  in  style.  It  has  two  tran- 
septs. The  ladye  chapel  has  been,  pWhapa  injudiciously, 

! thrown  into  the  choir.  There  is  a porch  entrance  on  the 
north  side,  leading  into  the  nave.  The  cloisters,  whicti  are 
very  extensive  and  magnificent,  lead  into  a very  elegantly- 
designed  chapter  house.  There  is  a small  mumment-room 
attached  to  tne  south  end  of  the  second  iraosopt.  Tlie 
tower  is  supported  by  four  massive  piers,  fiirroundcd  with 
smaller  columns:  the  tower  is  surmounted  by  a spire;  the 
whole  height  is  404  feet.  This  spire  was  added  some  time 
after  the  tower  was  finished;  and  the  weight  of  it  has  con- 
siderably warped  the  piers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sum- 
mit of  the  spire  is  near  two  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Hereford  cathedral  has  a nave,  side  ktsle^  a north  )>oruh, 
two  transepts,  a choir,  a ladye  chapel,  clowtera,  and  a chap- 
ter-house. live  nave  ami  cliapter-nouso  are  in  ruins.  ITio 
architerlure  of  the  nave  is  Norman.  Tlie  east  end  is  built 
in  the  eariy  English  style.  Underneath  (be  ladye  chapel  is 
a crypt ; and  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  there  is  a very 
large  square  tower. 

Worcester  cathedral  is  very  similar  in  plan,  having  two 
treti.scpiH,  but  no  side  abvle*  to  the  larger  transept  whi^  in- 
tersect* the  nave.  The  chapter-house  and  cloister  are  situated 
like  those  of  Hereford;  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  navo 
there  is  a handsome  tower.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is  in 
the  early  English  style.  The  chapter-house  is  in  the  Nor- 
man style. 

Wells  cathedral,  in  plan,  differs  very  much  ftwn  oil 
the  rest.  The  chapter-nouse  is  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
church ; the  cloisters  are  in  the  usual  place,  the  south, 
but  they  hare  only  three  sides ; the  entrance  to  them 
is  from  under  the  south-western  tower  of  the  cathedral. 
Here  we  have  two  western  towers,  a north  porch,  and  a 
transept,  witlnide-aisles ; and  at  the  end  of  (he  choir  a very 
elegant  ladye  clmpel,  with  a termination  at  tlie  east  ena 
t>oinewhat  similar  to  the  apsis  of  a basilica.  The  archilec- 
ture  of  the  nave  is  early  English : (he  towers  appear  to  Im 
much  later  in  style.  There  is  a crypt  under  this  cathedral, 

Exeter  cathedral,  founded  in  932,  rebuilt  in  1U2,  has  a 
chapter-house,  used  os  a library,  in  the  form  of  a parallelo- 
gram, unlike  the  usual  form,  which  is  polygonal,  llie 
’ cloister*  of  this  cathedral  were  destroyed  during  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  singularity  of  the  design  of  ftiis  edifice 
consists  ill  its  having  (wo  towers,  in  the  Normau  style,  one 
at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the  tran.->ept 
Tlie  nave  is  very  fine,  and  in  the  early  English  style. 

Bristol  cathedral,  founded  about  1 142,  is  inferior  to  many 
others:  it  is  irregular  and  im|)crfect  in  the  plan,  being 
without  a nat  e.  There  is  however  some  curious  Norman 
work  in  Ihe  chapter-houae. 

Peterborough  cathe<lral,  rebuilt  1117.  is  on  the  plan  of 
a simple  Latin  cross,  with  one  large  and  two  small  tower* 
at  the  western  cud,  terminated  with  spire*.  The  altar  cud 
of  ihe  choir  has  the  termination  in  the  form  of  the  antient 
ap.ii*:  tlie  ladye  c1ui]h.‘1  is  behind  the  altar.  The  tmnsiipt 
has  side-aisles  and  a tower  at  the  intersection  with  the 
nave.  Tlie  wi*st  end  is  remarkable  for  three  largo  arches, 
under  the  centre  of  which  is  n small  jiorch,  with  a library 
over  it.  The  alylc  of  this  catlK*dml  w partly  Norman,  mixed 
with  early  Kne^ish.  Some  parts  are  of  a lulci'  date,  a.s  the 
cast  end,  which  is  in  the  per|Mmdieu1nr  style,  or  that  kind 
whicli  has  been  termed  Tudor. 

Gloucester  cutliedral,  rebuilt  10t»9,  differs  from  the  t»re- 
coding.  7110  apsis  is  very  large:  attachc'd  to  this  imrt  of 
the  building,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  side-aisles,  are 
chaptds:  the  ladyc  cha|)el  extends  hackwards.  The  chapter- 
house  and  cloisters  arc  on  tlie  south  side.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  cloister  is  a projection  called  a lavatorv.  On  the 
south  side  there  ui  a beautiful  porch.  An  elegant  tower,  in 
the  perpendicular  sD'l®*  rises  from  the  intersection  of  tin- 
nave  aua  transept.  Tuc  walls  ami  columns  of  the  nave  aro 
in  the  Norman  style. 

Oxfiird  cathedral  has  a short  nave,  a choir,  a north  tran- 
sept, with  an  aisle,  longer  than  the  south  trausept,  which  is 
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without  aisles.  Two  large  chapels  on  the  sides  of  the  choir 
cloisters  and  a rectangular  cha|Her-huU!<«,  are  attached  un 
the  south  side. 

Hereford  cathedral  has  an  aisle,  a north  porch,  double 
trall^epts,  a chair,  ladye  chapel,  clounora,  and  remains  of  an 
oclaiu^lar  chapter-house. 

Cur^islo  cathedral,  formerly  a priory,  is  tmall,  and  inferior 
to  the  other  cathedrals. 

Chichester  cathedral  has  a nave,  side  aisles,  transept,  a 
choir,  ladye  chapel,  now  a library,  and  an  irregular  enclosed 
cloister.  There  is  also  an  isolated  bell-lower,  like  the 
Italian  campanile  in  principle.  ThU  cathedral  has  an  ele- 
gant spire. 

Chester  has  a nave,  sido-aisles,  and  south  transept,  now  a 
parish  church ; a choir  and  ladye  chapel  at  the  east  end ; 
a cloister  to  the  north,  and  a rectangular  chapter-house,  and 
school-room,  to  the  north  of  the  cloister. 

Lichfield  has  a nave  and  choir,  nearly  the  same  length ; 
a ladye  chapel,  with  a semi-octangular  head  or  apsU;  an 
aisle  on  one  side  of  the  transept ; and  a chapter-house  with 

Cllel  sides  terminated  at  two  ends  with  semi-octangulor 
res. 

Canterbury  has  a nave,  and  a cloistcy  on  the  north  side 
Icurling  to  the  chapter-house,  which  is  in  the  form  of  n pa- 
raUclogram ; double  transepts,  rhtiir,  and  side  chapels.  At 
the  enu  of  the  choir  is  an  elegant  chapel,  with  an  apsis,  ond 
a circular  cha^wl  beyond,  cal^  Becket's  Crown.  The  f «nt 
is  in  a circular  chapel,  lending  from  the  north  transept. 
To  this  building  is  attached  a Ubraiy.  llie  crypts  under- 
neath the  entire  cathedral  are  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  three  towers,  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  at  the 
west  end. 

York  is  on  a very  elegant  plan.  Tlietransept  has  double 
aixles;  there  is  an  elegant  octangular  chnptcr-nouse  leading 
from  the  north  tramsopt.  a superb  centre-tower,  two  western 
towers,  a rtjcord-rooro,  and  consUtoiy-courl.  There  is  also 
a small  crypt. 

Winch^cr  has  a regular  plan : the  cloister  was  rectsn- 
^lar,  but  both  it  and  the  chapter-house  have  been  destroyed. 
Tltc  transept  is  remarkable  and  unique,  on  account  of  the 
aisles  running  round  the  three  sides.  A small  ladye  chapel 
is  attached  to  the  east  end,  and  there  are  extensive  er)'pU 
under  the  cathedral. 

Lincoln  has  a nave,  a choir,  and  double  transepts.  Be- 
hind the  choir  is  a place  called  the  Presbytery  : n small  ga- 
liU*e  is  attached  to  tne  south  transept.  The  cloister,  which  is 
comparatively  small,  leads  to  a magnificent  chapter-house, 
of  a (Milygon^  figure,  ton-sided,  with  flying  buttresses.  The 
western  transept  has  aisles,  and  a large  tower  at  the  inter- 
section with  the  nave.  At  the  west  entrance  there  are  two 
smaller  towers.  Lincoln  cathedral  is  very  perfect. 

Norwich  has  a long  nave,  ami  one  transept ; theeist  end  is 
terminated  by  an  apis,  bej  ond  which  there  is  a ladye  chapel, 
and  at  the  sine  of  tW  apsis  two  chapels,  formed  by  two  seg- 
metits  of  a circle.  Attached  to  the  side-ai.de  of  tfic  choir  is 
a c<m.si»toiy-court  Tliere  arc  large  cloisicni  on  the  south 
side  of  the  edifice.  Tlio  cltiptcr-housc  hus  lieen  destroyed. 

Wurci-stor  cntliedral  has  a nave  and  side-aisles,  north 
porch,  double  transepts,  choir  anti  side-aisles,  and  a Indj*© 
chaiH’l.  On  the  south  are  the  cloisters  and  king^s  school,  and 
a cliapter-house,  circular  within,  and  polygonal  on  the  out- 
side, with  a column  in  the  centre,  as  at  Lincoln  and  Salis- 
bury. 

Wi^tminstcr  ha.s  a long  nave  end  tran-'Cpt.  with  double 
oisles,  on  apsis  ut  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  with  four  semi- 
pdygonal  cnajicU  round  it : beyond  is  the  sumptuous  latlyc 
chapel  built  by  llcnrv'  VII.  The  cloisters  arc  to  the  south, 
as  well  as  (he  chapter-house,  an  octangular  building;  be- 
yond arc  stirac  smaller  cloisters  conne«’ted  by  dark  pas- 
sages with  (ha  great  cloisters.  (Sec  the  plan  in  the  Hi*- 
lon/  of  St:  Peter' 9 Churrh,  We*tmin9ier,  by  .1.  P.  Neale.) 

Rochester  has  a nave  and  side-aisics,  a dmiblc  transept, 
but  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  only,  a choir,  and  a chancel 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  chapter-house  is  at  the  south-east,  and 
in  form  is  a long  porallclogram.  A low  tower  rises  from  the 
interviectioD  of  the  transept  and  nave,  and  on  the  west  is  a 
chaix;!. 

Bangor  cathedral  consists  of  a choir,  nave,  transept,  aislos, 
and  a quadrangular  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  dorc-story 
windows  are  circular:  those  below  aro  pointed. 

Bath  abbey,  now  a cathedral  church,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  making  two  small 'transepts  without  aisles;  a small 
vestry  is  atla^d  to  the  south  transept,  and  a great  tover 


rises  at  the  iuterseetion  of  the  transept.  The  choir  is  the 
same  wid;h  as  the  nave. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  David’s  is  partly  Norman  ami  pa.  tiy 
of  the  pointed  style.  It  consists  of  a nave,  choir,  iraiiM3|Us, 
side  aisles,  and  a western  tower.  For  a brief  account  ul 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  see  St.  Asaph’s. 

A cumporiaoD  of  prinrIjMl  of  iho  Easl^  Welib 
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i The  numerous  cathedrals  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
‘ p^ent  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture,  not  only  in  the 
; Gothic  style,  but  also  in  the  Italian  style.  The  cathedrals 
I of  Amiens  Beauvais,  Nfitre  Dnme  de  Paris,  as  well  as  others, 

; are  beoutiM  exiimples  of  Gothic.  Cologne,  and  Freiburg, 

\ in  the  Breisgau,  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  eathcdral 
' in  England.  l*ho  cetnodral,  or  Duomo,  at  Padua  is  partly 
' in  the  Italian  style,  and  (he  western  front,  though  perhaps 
not  in  correct  taste,  produces  a masterly  effect.  St.  Peter’s 
i is  the  largest  cathedral  in  Europe.  Vienna  and  Strasburg 
i have  (ho  highest  spires;  the  former  is  465  feet,  the  latter  456 
feet  high.  ( For  information  on  English  cathedrals  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Britton’s  Cathedrah,  seventeen  of  which 
have  been  treated  by  him  in  separate  publidtions,  beauti- 
frilly  and  correctly  illustrated ; iWntham's  Ehf,  and  Miller’s 
Wy;  Dugdalo’s  Mnnastieon;  I^sworth^s  Saliibury , 
Wud’s  Lincotnond  tVore9»t«r  ; Browne  Willis's  Swevey  oj 
the  Cathedrali.) 

CHURCH.  STATES  OK  THE.  [Papal  States.] 
CHURCHILL  iMARLHORntrog.] 

CHURCHILL  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  in  West- 
minster. where,  in  St.  John’s  parish,  his  hither  was  curate. 
After  accomplishing  the  usual  period  of  grammatical  stu- 
dies in  Westminster  Sdiool,  he  was  taken  by  his  fattier  Co 
Oxford  to  bo  matriculated  in  that  university:  but  his  vola- 
tility and  vivacity  of  imagination,  which  airoady  had  pre- 
vented his  becoming  distinguished  in  the  scholastic  routine, 
occasioned  his  rejection  aMhe  entrance  examination.  It 
is  said  that  the  sage  eoteranity  of  the  examiner’s  visage, 
arrnyM  in  a large  bushy  wig,  contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the  frivolous  grammatk^  questions  proposed  for  solution, 
that  Cliurcbill  imprudently  indulged  in  s fit  of  laughter; 
and  instead  of  making  the  proper  replies,  he  aggrei’ated 
the  indectirum  of  his  conduct  by  making  fiicetious  and 
ntirical  remarks,  and  proceeded  to  interrogate  the  examiner 
on  which,  of  course,  ne  was  dismissed  with  indignant  dis 
pleasure.  He  was  shortly  after  admitted  a member  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  however  he  took  no  dcgrci*. 
but  soon  n'turnod  to  Westminster,  where  1h*  L'Canie  pas- 
sionately attached  to  a young  lady  of  the  name  of  Scott, 
whom,  although  he  was  but  in  his  sevcnleeutli  V'tar,  ho 
precipitately  married,  without  any  means  or  plan  of  sub- 
sibtciice.  After  a ypar’s  residence  in  his  father's  house,  ho 
1 retired  with  his  irtfe  to  Sunderland  and  pr^ruJ  for 
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taking  orders.  At  tho  ago  of  25  he  uas  ordained  by  bishop 
Shnrtock.  who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ‘ Good  God!  before 
wliat  sort  of  an  examiner  must  this  gentleman  have  been, 
when  he  was  pronoiinred  to  be  deficient  in  scholastic  edu* 
cation?’  Most  of  iiU  biographers  state  that  he  now  re> 
iwiired  to  a onracy  in  Wales  of  aoA  a year,  and  that  in  order 
to  providu  for  hbt  family,  he  sought  to  augment  this  mise- 
nble  pittance  by  fitting  up  a cider-oellar,  and  undertaking 
to  supply  this  article  to  the  neighbourhood  ; a project 
which  terminated  in  his  becoming  a bankrupt.  But  this 
statement  U couiradirted  by  the  editor  of  his  works,  pub- 
lished in  1 Kti4,  whoas-erts,  in  a prefixed  biographical  account, 
which  appears  to  be  collected  from  authentic  documental, 
that  Churchill  went  at  this  period  to  officiate  in  the  curacy 
of  Rainham,  in  Essex,  previously  held  by  his  father,  and 
that  he  there  o]iencd  a school.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cider  story  may  have  arisen  from  some  confused  relation  of 
the  fact  that  Cliurchill  was  first  ordained  deacon  on  the 
small  curacy  of  Cadbuiy,  in  Somersetshire,  which,  as  being 
not  fur  from  Wales,  and  famous  fur  cider,  presents  suf- 
ficient data  for  the  makers  of  manellous  and  interesting 
anecdotes.  In  1/58,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  curacy  of  St.  John’s,  in  AVestminster,  and 
from  this  period  a ti4al  alteration  took  place  in  his  cha- 
rac.cr  and  habits  which,  from  having  been  hitherto  those 
of  a moral,  domestic,  and  studious  man.  l>ecamc  gnidually 
rume/l,  and  terminated  in  avowed  and  abandoned  hcen-  . 
tiousnoss.  Thi.H  change  may  be  attributed  U>  his  intimacy  | 
with  the  talented  and  profligate  poet,  Robert  Lh>jd,  whose  ’ 
father,  Dr.  Lloyd,  a roaster  of  Wt'slminslcr  school,^  about 
this  time  interposed  as  the  friend  of  Churchill,  and  rt’scui'd 
hull  from  jail  by  mlvancing  to  his  creditors  a composition 
of  five  shilling*  in  the  pound  ; but,  to  the  cre<htof  Churchill,  > 
it  must  be  aildcd,  that  he  himself  subsequentiv  paid  the 
whole  amount.  His  first  p<K.‘ms  were 'The  Bard’  and  the 
■ Conclave,’  for  which  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a publisher. 
‘Tlic  Hosciad,’  a ver)'  clever  and  severe  satire  upon  the 
principal  theatrical  managers  and  performers  at  that  time, 
wos  published  in  I76l,at  liis  own  risk;  the  London  pub- 
lisl>ers  having  refuse<l  to  give  five  guineas  for  the  MS.  It  , 
uliUmeil  an  amazing  popularity,  and  vias  answered  by  the  , 
numerous  parlies  altackod  in  ChurchilltatU,  Murphyads, 
Examiners,  &c.  Tlic  subject  is  one  on  w'hich  the  author, 
an  a poet  and  constant  play-goer,  was  well  qualified  to  ex- 
press a critical  judgment.  Like  most  of  ChurcIuH’s  pro- 
ductions, it  is  more  remarkable  for  energy  and  eloquent 
roughness  of  sarcasm,  than  fur  polished  phraseology  or 
refilled  sentiment.  His  next  poem,  ‘ The  Apology,’  written 
in  reply  to  his  critical  adversaries,  is  pcrliaps  the  most 
finislied  and  correct  of  his  works.  The  poem  called ‘Night’ 
was  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  own  nocturnal  celebra- 
tions ol  tin?  rites  of  Bacchus.  These  orgies,  in  which 
Churchill  wa#a.ssociato<l  with  the  convivial  wits  of  his  time,  | 
Colman,  Thornton,  Stc.,  arc  well  described  in  Charles  John- 
son’s ‘Clirysol;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a Guinea.’  The 
argunu'iil  of  the  ‘ Apology  ’ is  bad  enough  ; showing  onlv 
that  the  open  avowal  of  rice  ami  licentiousneiis  is  less  cul- 
pable than  the  practice  of  it  under  the  hypocritical  assurop- 
lion  of  Hnnetified  temperance.  ‘ Tho  Ghost,’  a poetical 
satire  on  tlie  ridiculous  imposture  of  C^k-laue,  sened  but 
little  to  increase  the  literary  fame  of  iU  author.  With  the 
cxci»ption  of  a few  well-delineated  characters,  it  is  a series 
of  rugged  Hudibrastic  incongruities.  * Poinposo,’ in  this 
poem,  1*  intended  for  Dr.  .Johnson,  who  had  designatc/l  > 
Churchill  ‘a  shallow  fellow.’  In  1762  Churchill  became  j 
acquainted  with  John  Wilkes,  and  contributed  to  the  pag<is  ! 
of  the ’North  Briton.'  To  graiif)' his  poliiical  patron,  he 
wrote  ‘The  Prophecy  of  Famine;  a Scot.*  Pastoral,’  which 
was  greatly  extolled,  not  only  by  Wilkes,  and  the  politicians 
of  lii.s  party,  who  said  it  was  ‘personal,  jioolical,  and  ])oli- 
tiraV  but  by  the  literary  public.  The  editor  of  tlie  last 
edition  of  ClmrchiH's  works  declare-i  it  to  bo  ‘ one  of  the 
most  admirable  specimens  of  satirical  composition  in  the 
Engli.-«h  language.’  Tiiero  is  much  humour  in  the  follow- 
ing imitation  of  Virgil’s  ‘Ante  Icvca  ergo  paaccutur  in 
oetbere  cervi,’  &c.  ihclog.  I.) 

' .Xh.  Jorkry.  ill  •'IriiTU  Ihon  t *ri». 

To  think  of  •Ktnii*  nt  •««!«  ihi*. 

S4ioQFt  sIioU  Hribnir<'  cr  »n  Imom  rorki ; 

. ^■on<*r  ii.bII  |h>  ru'ir'>l  flurV*; 

H->nnrr  (hall  «ant  •.-iir  •lirphrnl*  of  ili.*  •oolh. 

Aod  vt  r>irt;<K  to  ti*o  from  band  lo  Di»uth.‘ 

The  praise  and  profit  which  Cliurcliill  obtained  by  this 


jcu  d’esprit  seem  to  have  overwhelmed  bis  common 
soii5te ; ne  plunged  at  once  into  the  greatest  irregu- 
larities of  conduct,  which  drew  from  his  parishioner*  a 
serious  remonstrance,  and  induced  him  to  relinquish  the 
clerical  profession.  At  the  same  time  he  quarrelled  with 
and  separated  from  his  wife,  who  herself  is  said  lo  have 
been  any  thing  but  a prude.  Tho  utter  rccklcs-sness  of  his 
conduct  at  this  period  is  shown  by  his  seduction  of  a trades- 
man’s daughter  in  Wostminstor,  whom  he  shortly  ai^erwards 
abandoned.  His  poem  called  ‘The  Conference’  was  com- 
posed whilst  he  seemed  to  suffer  some  feelings  of  contrition, 
A published  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his 
quitting  his  profession  and  his  wife,  contains  the  following 
assertion  : — *I  have  got  rid  of  both  my  causes  of  complaint 
— tho  woman  1 was  tirud  of,  and  the  guwn  I was  displeased 
with.  I find  no  pricks  of  conscience  for  what  1 have  done, 
but  am  much  easier  in  my  mind.  I feel  myself  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a man  who  has  carried  a d d heavy  load  a long 

way,  and  then  sets  it  down.’  After  throwing  a.^ide  hts 
clerical  habit,  he  appeared  in  a blue  coat,  gold-laced  waist- 
coat, largo  rutiles,  and  a gold-laoed  hat.  His  satirical 
I ‘Epistle  10  Hogarth’  was  revenged  by  the  artist’s  carica- 
ture of  ‘ The  Reverend  Mr.  Churchill  as  a Russian  bear’  in 
canonicals,  bolding  a club  and  a pot  of  porter,  with  a pug- 
dog  which  is  treating  the  poet’s  works  with  great  indignity. 
We  have  still  lo  mention  several  poems,  all  of  which  arc 
more  or  less  satirical;  namely,  ‘The  Duellist;’  ‘Tho 
Author;’  ‘Gotham;’  ‘ The  Candidate ; ' ‘Independence;* 
‘Tbe  Journey and  ‘ Farewell.’  Of  these,  ‘ The  Author  * 
is  by  for  the  most  pleasing:  the  satire  is  general,  and  de- 
lineates with  great  effect  the  prim  pedantry  of  collegiate 
life.  ‘‘The  Candidate*  is  replete  with  poetical  fire  and 
spirit.  ‘Farewell’  is  comparatively  tame,  and  ‘ Gotham,* 
which  was  written  during  a short  fit  of  retirement  and  re- 
formation, is  chiefly  descriptive.  Churchill  was  a close 
and  occasionally  a very  successful  imitator  of  Dryden.  His 
verses  have  much  of  the  fervour  and  force  of  this  great  poet ; 
and  at  the  some  time  all  the  coarseness  and  ruggedness  of 
Donne  and  Oldham.  He  has  been  styled  tlio  bard  of 
lilierly,  and  the  scourge  of  tyranny.  He  was  frank,  sincere, 
and  generous  to  a fault ; and  apparently  not  naturally 
vicious,  but  the  unfortunate  victim  oi  dissolute  companions. 
Cow'per,  in  a long  passage  in  his  ‘Table  Talk,’  assigns  him, 
on  the  whole,  a distinguished  place  as  a poet,  calling  him  a 
'spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit.’  He  died  at  Bou- 
logne, in  1765,  while  on  a visit  to  Wilkes,  his  intimate 
friend.  His  complete  works  wero  published  in  8vo.,  in 
1604,  with  a life  and  portrait.  Some  intcrestmg  particulars 
are  given  in  'Genuine  Memoirs  of  Mr. ChureniU,'  12mo., 
1765. 

CHURCHWARDENS  are  parish  officer^  who  by  law 
have  a limited  charge  of  the  fabric  of  the  parish  church,  of 
tho  direction  and  supervision  of  its  repmrs,  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  pews  and  scats.  Certain  other  duties 
are  imposed  upon  them  on  particular  occasions.  There 
are  usually  two  churchwardens  in  each  parish,  but  by  cus- 
tom there  may  be  only  one.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities, 
that  by  the  common  law  tho  right  of  choosing  churchwardens 
is  in  the  parson  and  the  parishioners.  This  is  however  by 
no  means  universally  the  case,  as  a custom  prevails  in 
many  parishes  for  the  parishioners  to  choose  both,  and  in 
some  teth  are  elected  by  a select  vestry.  TTie  eighty-ninth 
canon  of  1603  directs  that  'churchwardens  shall  be  chosen 
yearly  in  Easter  week  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister 
and  parishioners,  if  it  may  be ; but  if  they  cannot  agree, 
the  minister  shall  choose  one  and  the  parishioners  another.’ 
It  has  however  been  questioned  how  far  these  canons  are 
binding  upon  the  laity,  even  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

71ie  usual  duties  of  churchwardens  are,  to  take  care  that 
the  / hurches  are  sufficiently  repaired ; to  distribute  seats 
among  tho  parishioners,  under  the  control  of  the  ordinar)’ ; 
lo  maintain  order  and  decorum  in  the  church  during  the 
lime  of  divine  service  ; and  to  provide  the  furniture  for  the 
church,  the  broad  and  wine  for  the  sacrament,  and  the 
hooks  directed  by  law  to  be  used  by  the  minister  in  con- 
ducting public  worship.  Ju  addilion  to  these  ordinary 
duties  the  churchwardens  aro  by  virtue  of  their  office 
ovcriioers  of  the  poor,  under  the  statutes  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  ; they  are  also  required  to  present  to  the  bishop 
all  tilings  presentable  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  ra* 
lato  lo  the  church,  minister,  or  parishioners.  In  largo 
parishes  there  are  sometimes  officers  called  sidesmen 
nodsmen)  or  questmen,  whose  businesa  it  il  to  OMist 
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rluirrhwardens  in  inquiring  into  offences  and  making  pre' 
aentmcnts.  Cliurciuvardcns  and  sidesmen  were  formerly 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  oMce  before  entering  upon 
the;r  respective  duties;  but  by  a recent  statute,  6 and  6 
Will.  I c.  fi'i,  9.  9,  it  is  enacted  tlial,  in  hou  of  such  oath, 
they  siuill  make  and  subscribe  a declaration  before  the 
ordinary,  tlut  they  will  faithfully  and  diligently  perform  the 
duties  of  their  ofhees. 

If  churchwardens  are  guilty  of  any  wilf\il  malversa* 
tion,  or  if  they  refuse  to  account  to  the  parishioners  at 
the  termination  of  their  period  of  service,  they  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  sumnurily  before  the  bishop  by  any  pa- 
ri-<hioner  who  is  interesteo,  or  the  new  churchwardens  may 
maintain  an  action  of  account  agaiitsi  them  at  common  law ; 
in  which  action  the  parishioners,  other  than  such  as  re- 
ceive alms,  arc  admissible  as  witnesses.  (Stat.  3 Will.  III., 
c.  11,  sec.  12.)  On  the  otlicr  hand,  in  all  actions  bro^ht 
ogainst  them  fur  any  thing  done  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
if  a verdict  be  given  for  them,  or  if  the  plaintiff  be  non- 
suited or  discontinue,  they  arc  entitled  to  double  costs  by 
Slats.  7 Jas.  I.  c.  5,  and  21  Jas.  I.  c,  12. 

Under  the  5*Jth  Geo.  III.,  c.  12,  s.  17,  churchwardens 
and  overseers  are  empowered  to  take  and  hold  himls  in 
trust  for  the  parish  as  a corporate  body ; and  by  a decision 
under  this  act,  they  can  also  take  and  hold  any  other  lands 
and  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  parish,  the  profits  of 
which  are  applied  in  aid  of  the  church  rate.  <Rurn*s 
Juttire,  and  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  tit.  * Church- 
wardens.’) 

CHUSITE.  Found  by  Saussurc  in  the  porphyritic 
roi-ks  near  Limburg;  occurs  massive,  granular,  translucent 
and  of  a greasv  lustre.  Dr.  Thomson  refers  it  to  Chrysolite. 

CHUTA  I^AGPORE  (LITTLE  NAG  PORE),  a larfw 
ramindary  in  the  district  of  Rninghur,  fonning  the  southern 
extremitv  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  containing,  accord- 
ing to  Major  Renncll,  9329  .square  miles.  The  name  Nag- 
pore  is  indicative  of  the  belief  that  the  territory  contains 
diamond.^;  and  the  distinctive  title  Chuta  serves  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Bounsla 
dominions.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  much  diversified. 
Pur  the  most  part  it  U hilly  and  covered  with  jungle,  the 
growth  of  whicn  was,  until  very  recently,  much  encouraged 
by  the  suoressive  rajahs  as  the  means  of  preventing  invasion 
and  preserving  their  independence,  although  it  renders  the 
climate  unhe^thy,  especially  to  strangers.  The  country 
presents  also  several  extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is 
very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant  harvests  of  pulse,  wheat, 
barley,  cotton,  and  sugar.  The  whole  district  is  well 
watei^,  so  fiir  at  least  as  relates  to  the  irrigation  of  the 
land ; the  hills  contain  the  sources  of  many  streams,  which 
du  not  attain  any  considerable  size,  so  as  to  be  navigable, 
until  they  have  quitted  the  limits  of  the  territoiy : under 
I hese  circumstances,  rice  is  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Iron  ore  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  smelting  would  be  so  great  that  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  iron  from  England  than  to  establish 
furnaces  upon  the  spot. 

The  country  is  but  thinly  populated  in  general,  and  con- 
tains only  a small  number  of  villages.  Among  the  hills 
are  some  tribes  who  use  little  or  no  clothing,  and  are 
comidered  by  the  Brahmins  as  barbarians.  For  a lung 
time  subsequent  to  the  first  possession  of  Bahar  by  the 
Emrlis^i,  the  rajahs  of  Chuta  Natmoro  assumed  and  exer-  i 
ci>cd  independent  powers,  and  dm  not  allow  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  English  courts  of  justice.  In  1809  a military 
force  was  sent  into  the  countiy  in  order  to  establish  the 
power  of  the  British,  and  to  organize  a systematic  police, 
which  ends  were  accomplished  with  some  difficulty.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time  the  rajah  had  paid  *to  the  government 
no  more  than  13,000  rupees  per  annum  out  of  a clear 
venue  of  160,000  rupees,  the  residue  being  employe<l  in 
keeping  on  foot  a numerous  body  of  soldiers.  It  has  always 
been  the  system  of  the  rajah  to  hold  no  personal  communi- 
cation with  Europeans,  and  not  to  admit  them  into  bis 
presence.  On  the  occa.siim  just  mentioned,  the  rajah, 
Govindnauth  Sahi  Deo,  quitted  his  usual  place  of  residence, 
and  retreated  into  the  jungle,  where  he  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing himself,  although  brought  to  consent  to  the  mea- 
sures dictated  by  the  English  commander.  Our  present 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  district  and  ul'  its  in- 
ternal condition  is  very  imperfect. 

tRennall’s  Iie}*ort  of  Committee  n/  Commons 

on  the  Affisirs  of  iNdio,  1832.) 


CHYDOnRUS  (Zoology),  Leach's  name  for  a genu 
of  Hranehiopoda  of  the  section  Lnphyropa.  [Brancujo. 

PODA.] 

CHYLE  product  of  digestion  furmeil  by  th* 

action  of  the  {lancreatic  juico  and  the  bile  on  the  chyme  in 
the  duodenum.  [Chtmb  and  Digestion.} 

CHYME  (xv^^)>  the  product  of  digestion  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  stomach  on  the  food.  [Digestion.]  . 

CIBBER,  CAIUS  GABRIEL,  a celebrated  sculptor,  was 
a native  of  Holstein,  and  came  to  England  during  the 
te<-.torate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  two  figures  of  Raging 
and  Melancholy  Madncs.s,  which  adorned  the  principal  gate 
of  Old  Bethlehem  Hospital,  were  hU  work,  and  also  the 
bassi-riliuvi  on  the  pedestal  of  the  London  Monument. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  William  Colley,  Esq.  of 
Glaiston,  in  Rutlandshire,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  An- 
thony Colley,  a stanch  roy^ist,  who  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
I.  reduced  his  ^tato  firam  3U(it)/.  to  3UU/.  per  annum. 
By  this  lady  ho  had  Oilley  Cibber,  the  actor,  dnmatist,  and 
poet  laureat.  Mr.  Cibber  was  employed  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  by  the  earl,  afterwards  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the 
improvement  and  decoration  of  the  magnificent  fimiily  seat 
at  Chatswurth;  and  at  the  time  of  (be  Revolution  in  1688, 
ho  took  arms  under  that  nobleman  in  favour  of  the  prince 
of  Orange. 

CIBBER,  CX)LLEY,  was  bom,  according  to  bis  oan 
statement,  on  the  6th  of  November,  o.s.,  1671,  in  South 
ampton  Street,  Covent  Garden.  In  1682  ho  was  sent  to  the 
Free  School  at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire.  In  1687  lie  n»- 
turned  to  London,  and  in  1688  was  at  his  father's  rocjuest 
received  as  a volunteer  in  the  forces  raised  by  the  carl  of 
Devonshire  in  support  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  In  1689 
he  indulged  an  early  conceived  inclination  fir  the  stage,  by 
fixing  upon  it  seriously  os  his  profession ; and  after  perform- 
ing i^tuitously  fur  about  eight  or  nine  months,  obtained  an 
engagement  at  a salary  of  ten  shillings  per  week.  This  pit- 
tance was  afterwards  incrcaaod  to  fifteen  shillings;  but  a 
feeble  voice  and  a meagre  person  were  considerable  obstacles 
to  his  progress,  and  the  trifling  part  of  the  Chaplain  in 
Otway’s  ' (Orphan ' was  the  first  in  which  he  obtained  any 
notice.  His  performance  of  Lonl  Touchwood  at  a very  shoil 
notice,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Kynaston's  illness,  obtained 
him  the  commendations  of  Congreve  and  five  addilk^nal 
shillings  per  week.  At  this  time,  being  scarcely  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  after  a very  short  courtship,  he  marrii^ 
Miss  Shore,  to  the  great  anger  of  her  father,  who  imme- 
diately spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  property  in  the  erection 
of  a little  retreat  upon  the  Thames,  which  he  called  Shore's 
Folly.  Mr.  Cibber’s  iirofessional  progrm  was  very  slow 
for  some  years,  notwitnstanding  his  having  turned  author, 
and  the  success  of  his  comedies,  * Love's  Last  Shift,’  * Love 
makes  a Man,’  'She  Would  and  She  Would  Not,’  ‘The 
Careless  Husband,’  &c.  In  1711  however  he  became  joint 
patentee  with  Collier,  Wilks,  and  Dogget,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  «iih  Booth,  Wilks, 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele;  which  latter  partnership  continued 
till  the  death  of  Hr.  Eusden,  the  poet  laureat,  in  1739, 
when  Cibber  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  sold  out, 
having  become  during  his  nineteen  years’  management 
so  great  a favourite  witn  the  public  in  the  performance  of 
fops  and  feeble  old  men,  that  after  he  bad  retired  from 
the  stage  bo  was  occasionally  tempted  back  to  it  by  tho 
offer  of  fifU'  guineas  fur  one  night’s  performance.  In  1745 
be  played  Fandnlph  in  his  own  tragedy  of  ‘ Paral  Tyranny,’ 
being  at  that  time  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  nis  age.  On 
tho  12th  of  December,  1757,  about  nine  in  (ho  morning, 
he  was  found  deed  in  his  bed  by  his  man-servant  with 
whom  be  bad  been  in  conversation  about  three  hours  before 
apparently  in  perfect  health.  He  had  recently  completed 
his  eightv-sixlh  year. 

Mr.  Cibber  has  described  himself  with  considerable  can- 
dour in  his  well-known  and  ver)'  amusing  'Apolog)  ’ for  his 
life.  Vain,  inconsistent,  and  negligent,  he  was  withal  a 
quick-witted,  good-humoured,  ond  elegant  gentleman.  His 
person,  though  spare  and  unprepossessing  in  youth,  im- 
proved considerably  as  ho  advanced  in  life:  a fact  confirmed 
bv  a fine  portrait  of  him  in  tho  collection  at  tho  Garrick 
C^ub,  in  his  fiivourite  part  of  Lord  Foppington.  As  a wriier 
of  comedy,  he  is  inferior  perhaps  only  to  Ojngrevo,  Wycherly, 
! and  Vanbrugh ; but  his  Birth-day  bdes  are  by  no  meins  ex- 
ceptions to  the  usual  dulness  of  such  compositions.  His 
best  comedy  is  allowed  to  be  ‘The  Careless  Husband,’  the 
diaU^ue  of  which  ia  delightfully  easy  and  {lolishcd ; but  the 
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plbiv  wbic-h  bruu^ht  bim  the  im»t  moiwr  wnn  bU  nd.-iptation 
of  Muliere’;^  ‘ TartufTe,’  ontitled  ‘ The  Nonjuror,’  on  ^hich 
Birker^taff  afterwards  founded  bis  ‘ Hvpointo.’  For  ihia 
play  Kint<  George  1.,  to  whom  it  was  dediratod,  sent  bim 
‘20U/.  He  was  ibe  author  and  adapter  of  nearly  thirty 
dratnas  of  Tarious  d«(>criplion6,  ainongat  whieh,  besides  tbuae 
already  mentioned,  we  may  record  *Tlic  Provoked  Hus- 
band,’ written  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
and  the  modem  acting  vcruon  of  Shakspeare’a  ’Richard 
111.'  His  ‘Apology*  ta  published  in  two  vols.,  l‘2mo.,  and 
bis  dramatic  works  in  five  rols^  l2tuo. 

CIHBRR,  THEOPHILUS,  the  son  of  the  luuroet,  was 
iMirn  on  the  2f>th  Nitvumber,  1703.  At  the  ago  of  thirteon 
he  was  sent  to  Winclu^tor  school,  where  be  remained  but 
threo  <iT  four  yoars,  for  in  1721  we  find  bim  on  the  stage 
pi^rforming  in  the  ‘ Gonscioua  Lovers.’  Ho  ac((uin.>d  consi- 
derable reputation  in  cliaracters  Kiiuilnr  to  those  supported 
by  his  father.  He  married  early  un  actress  of  the  name  of 
Johnson,  who  dieil  in  1733,  and  in  17.14  be  formed  a second 
union  with  Miss  Arne.  His  extravagont  habits  forced  him 
to  retiro  to  Franco  in  1738,  and  on  his  return  ho  scpurmled 
from  his  wife  under  very  discreditable  circumstances.  After 
twenty  years  more  pas.<«cd  home  in  prison  and  the  rest  in 
alternate  prodigality  uml  penuiy,  lie  engaged  with  Mr. 
Hlicriilan  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  and  sailed  fur  Ireland  in 
ciiiupany  with  Mr.  Maddox,  a dancer  on  the  wire,  in  the 
iMiuitli  of  October,  1758.  The  vessel  was  however  driven  by 
a storm  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  going  iiiimedintely  lu 
pieces,  Cibber,  bis  companion,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  paatengers  perished. 

Cibber  WTute  and  altered  a few  uniin]>ortHUt  dramas,  and 
was  c uiccrtied  in  a work  entitled  ‘ An  AiMvmnt  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Pouts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  5 vols.,  12ino., 
whieh  wiispublUlud  under  his  name  only. 

CIBBER,  8USANNA  MARIA,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Amo,  an  uphoUterer  in  Covent  Ganien,  and  hister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Ante  the  eomposor,  made  her  first  ap^>uran<'C  as  a 
singiT.  In  1734  lUie  marhoil  Mr.  Thcs<philus  Citdicr,  Mti\  of 
tlip  lauruat,  and  in  1 736  attempted  the  |>art  of  Zara  in  Hilt’s 
tragcfly  of  that  name.  Her  succeA  was  ntost  decided,  and 
she  rapidly  became  a great  and  deserved  favourite.  Her 
union  with  Mr.  Cibber  was  an  unfurtunnlo  one,  end  a sepa- 
ration took  place  about  live  ycura  afterwards.  She  died 
January  30,  1766,  and  was  huric<l  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Garrick  U n>p»rfed  to  have  cxelaimod 
wlieii  lie  hcent  of  her  death,  ‘Then  Tragedy  expired  with  hw !’ 

CICADATH.K.  (Homoitbha.I 

CICADF/LLA  (Ijatreillu),  CERCO’PID.E  (Leochx  a fa- 
mily of  inseeU  of  (be  order  Ilymenu^terH  and  section  Cica- 
durue.  This  family  is  synonymous  with  (he  Cictula  Ranittra 
of  Linmnus.  The  species  may  be  distinguished  from  (hose 
of  allied  grou{>s  by  their  having  the  antuniiffi  situated  be- 
tween the  eyes.  TItoso  insects  are  genoruUy  small,  and 
Uaj>  by  means  of  their  bind  legs. 

The  genera  may  bo  arriuigejl  under  two  heads  or  sec- 
tions: those  in  which  the  head  is  hidden  by  the  pre-thorax, 
wliich  is  always  very  large,  generally  much  humpe<l,  and 
h:is  the  pustecior  |>c>r(iun  pnMluce<(  over  the  abdomen, 
smneiimes  so  as  to  annpletely  cover  that  part,  or  even 
extend  beyond  its  apex ; the  nitiemiw  are  very  small,  and 
in?>cr(e«l  in  a cavity  on  the  head.  To  this  seiuion  belong 
the  genera  Mt^mbnicis,  I'ra^i/pa,  Darntt,  J.ioiifdium,  ami 

Tliere  perhaps  no  insects  more  remarkable  in  struc- 
ture. ami  whose  appearance  is  more  grotesque,  than  most 
of  (he  si>ecies  of  this  group.  Their  petmlianty  ari.ses  from 
the  great  development  of  the  pro-thoni.X : this  |>art  is 

Miineliiuus  so  large  as  greatly  to  exceed  in  sire  alt  the 
other  pnrt«i  taken  together.  Wo  have  selected  for  tllu^tra- 
lioit  two  siHKtie-i  of  the  genus  flnfydium,  as  being  the  mo>t 
rumntkabie;  the  flrst  is  the  flocifdittm  /m/tnnu6n7(/crtfOi. 
In  this  *-pecies  the  thorax  is  black  and  glossy;  the  poste- 
iti>r  i>ari  is  uUmgalud  and  |>ointed,  and  from  the  du4^  thero 
,ni-Hj.-a  vertical  ap}a'ndagc,  the  summit  of  w hich  bears  four 
lender  horixoiital  stalks,  ewdi  of  which  is  furnishe<l  with  a 
Itnle  round  black  spherical  bo<ly:  these  little  globes  arc 
c«>vurcd  with  fine  hairs  ; the  ainlomen  is  reddish,  and  the 
wings  aio  variegated  wiUi  the  «ame  colour. 

llie  »ec«nul  It  the  go/ert'/aw.  This  species, 

as  welt  as  ihe  one  just  described,  inhubiis  Brazil ; the  pro- 
thora\  is  of  a dark  joddish-brown  colour ; the  posterior  part 
IS  eli>nga'.e«l ; iliedisc  is  elevated  into  a process  which  is  at 
&rsi  compresMsl,  but  at  the  summit  becomes  dilated  into 


broad  angular  mass,  and  throws  out  a flattened  portion,  which 
suddenly  l>ends  downwards  towards  the  body,  and  than  runs 
parollel  with  it.  The  wings  are  transjioront,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  basal  and  apical  portion  of  the  upper  ones. 
The  principal  dislinguislung  characters  of  tlie  genua  Rory- 
tiinm  consist  in  the  elytra  being  wholly  or  partially  exposed 
i.  e.,  not  covered  by  the  pro-thorax ; and  the  posterior  pro 
longation  of  the  pro-thorax  nairowt^  and  pointed. 


1,  Boe}itium  caVrllnm.  a.  natoftl  tanslh. 
fiy.  Oo(-)'«li>]a  tlmiBDalxiIgtfwm.  k luiiural  Usgih. 

Of  (ho  genus  Cenfrolut  two  species  are  found  in  Eng- 
land ; the  more  cunimun  species  is  Cfnlrotut  romutut. 

J This  little  insect  is  fouiul  on  the  leaves  of  the  haael  and 
I other  shrubs,  in  the  early  summer  months.  It  is  about 
I one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a brown  colour ; the 
pro-tliurax  is  prolongcfl  posteriorly  (this^Mirt  is  cvmipressed 
! and  pointed,  ami  extends  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  aldo- 
{ men),  and  the  sides  are  dilated,  and  form  tw*o  lium-liko 
I prcijoctioiis:  a character  from  which  the  invert  has  re- 
ceived in  France  (he  name  of /eyic/if  The  w ings 

are  brownish  and  semi-transparent.  In  this  genus  the 
wings  are  exposed,  as  in  llie  last,  but  tlip  species  differ  in 
having  a visible  scutellum. 

In  (lie  Bcound  division  of  the  CicadelUf,  tho  head  is  on  a 
line  with  the  tipper  surface  of  the  pro-thorax,  or  nearly  so ; 
(he  latter  part  is  of  moderate  size,  and  without  the  extra- 
ordinary processes  which  characterize  the  former  division 
— the  w’ings  arc  conse<iuu)itly  always  entirely  exposed ; tho 
scutellum  is  distinct  and  of  a triangular  form.  To  this  di- 
vi>.ion  belong  the  genera  .AWu/ion.  Zedra.  C'icchs,  Cercopis, 
Kubrpa,  Lup/or,  Penihtrm<k  Jossu#,  Tettigoma,  and  some 
others. 

Of  the  genus  Cercofiit  (Latrcillo)  we  have  many 
spo<‘iea  iu  tliiis  country.  They  are  all  small.  The  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  British  spocioa  is  the  Cerc'opis 
vulneritla.  This  insect  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length ; bl.ick ; the  upper  wings  are  obscure,  and  hav-e  each 
two  large  red  spots  (one  at  (he  luisc  and  another  in  tho 
middle),  and  a ^scia  of  the  same  colour  near  llie  apex,  tho 
black  and  the  red  being  about  equally  divided;  the  under 
wings  are  tran>.parcDt.  Tliis  species  is  not  uncommon  in 
varHius  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  found  on  tho  herbage 
in  woods.  Cercofii$  tpumaria  is  one  of  (ho  must  common 
iiuects  we  have,  being  found  in  abundance  on  the  various 

filiints  in  our  gardens.  It  is  somotiraes  called  the  fVog- 
loppcr.  from  its  habit  of  leaping  when  approached.  Its 
colour  is  brown,  the  under  wings  are  transparent,  tlie  upper 
wings  have  two  white  spots,  one  in  the  middle  and  another 
towards  the  apex.  The  larva,  in  form,  resembles  the  per- 
fect in-^t,  except  that  it  is  destitute  of  wings;  it  is 
soft  and  of  a greenish  colour,  and  is  always  found  on  the 
ICHVos  of  pkims  inclosed  in  a frothy  liquid,  with  which  it 
surrounds  itself,  probably  as  a protection  against  the  sun's 
rays.  Idiis  frothy  liquid  is  commonly  known  in  Englaii  d 
bv  the  name  of  curkon-spit,  and  in  France  it  is  rwlicd  rnr<. 
‘^ai  de  grenmiille.  The  puj)*  differs  only  ftom  the  larvx 
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In  nidimentary  win^;  the  perfeet  inieot  is  about 

throe<«i\tceuths  of  an  inch  in  lungth. 

llio  ch»rarter»  of  thy  j^emia  Cerrofji>  are : — Antonn® 
with  the  third  joint  conical,  and  terminated  by  an  inarticu- 
late seta;  bead  foriiiabed  with  ocelli.  This  genut^  was 
establUlted  by  Fabririus,  and  ba.s  lately  been  subdivided. 
Tho  insect  last  described  belong  to  ono  of  these  sub- 
genera  (Aphrofthora  of  Gunusr),  in  which  the  head  has  tho 
posterior  margin  concave,  and  tho  ocelli  are  more  widely 
separated  than  in  the  genus  Cerenpit  as  now  restricted.  The 
characters  of  some  other  sub-genera  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Tran$actions 
qf  the  Entomological  Societv. 

The  genu'<  Ciecut  differs  from  Cerenpts  principally  in  tho 
species  having  the  seta  of  the  nnteim®  articulated  and 
compoawl  of  five  joints ; tho  anterior  part  uf  the  head  usually 
prmecta. 

CiCB'R,  a {ronus  of  leguminous  or  fiibacoous  plants, 
allied  to  the  v^ch.  A five-lobed  cal}^  which  projects  on 
tho  tipper  side,  and  an  inflated  two-seodod  pod  with  tuber- 
culatod  seofbi,  give  its  character.  Ono  species,  Cicer  ahe- 
tinum,  the  Chick  pea,  a native  of  and  the  Levant, 

is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  for  its  seeds  which  bear 
a striking  resemblance  to  a ram's  head.  They  have  for 
ages  been  a common  foorl  in  the  oastom  parts  of  tho  world, 
but  their  taste  is  unpleo-nant  to  Europeans.  It  is  an  annual, 
and  hoars  pale  violot  solitary  flowers.  Two*or  three  other 
species  ore  known  to  botanists. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  Cicer  ar/e- 
Unum  is,  that  during  tho  heats  of  summer  its  leaves  and 
stem  exude  little  viscid  drops,  which,  on  evaporation,  leave 
behind  c^stals,  nearly  pure,  of  oxalic  acid.  Its  ^teful 
rcfhgerating  qualitios  are  owing  to  this  acid,  rersons 
who  walk  through  the  fields  wliero  it  grows,  with  common 
leather  shoes,  find  them  destroyed  by  the  acid.  Those 
who  are  prodis]>oscd  to  calculous  complaints  should  avoid 
its  excessive  use,  either  as  a salad  or  boiled.  The  frequent 
use  of  tliis  vegetable,  or  any  othee*  abounding  with  oxalic 
acid,  leuils  to  the  formation  of  tho  oxalate  of  lime,  or 
mulberry  calculus,  in  the  bladder,  which  is  tho  most  painful, 
and  the  least  influenced  by  internal  treatment.  (1^  Ma- 
jendio  on  Gracel,  2nd  French  edit.) 

a'CERO,  MARCUS  TULUUS,  was  bom  at  Aroinum 
on  the  3rd  of  Junuarr,  1 06  b c.,  In  the  consulship  of  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Cepio  and  C.  Atilius  Serranus,  and  was  thus  a few 
months  older  than  Pompey,  who  was  bom  on  the  last  dsy 
of  Scpteml>cr  in  tho  same  year.  [Arpinum.]  The  family 
seat  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  stream  Fibrenus 
(flume  della  posta),  near  its  junction  urith  the  Liris  (Gorig- 
lano),  wliere  the  stream  of  the  Fibrenus  di\iding,  forms  an 
island  and  cascade,  the  scenery  of  which  it  the  subject  of 
the  dialogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  'De 
Legibus.'  The  vdla  Ciceronis  xs  now  occupied  os  a Domi- 
nican convent. 

Tho  grandfather  of  Cicero  was  living  here  at  tho  time  of 
hU  birm,  and  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  influence  at 
Arpinum,  where,  oo  a petty  scale,  the  i>oUli<'al  disputus 
funned  a counterpart  to  those  at  Rome.  Tne  old  man  seems 
to  have  entertained  tho  same  views  uf  public  polity  as  hie 
son.  and  vehemently  opposed  the  introa action  of  the  vote 
by  ballot  into  the  municipal  proceedings  at  Arpinum,  when 
a law  to  that  effect  was  proposed  by  one  Gratidius.  whose 
family  was  iutimatcly  connected  with  the  Marii,  and  who&e 
sister,  it  may  be  observed,  was  the  wife  uf  old  Cicero,  and 
consequently  the  grandmother  of  the  orator.  Thu  matter 
m dispute  was  referred  to  the  consul  Si-aurus  at  Romo,  who 
expn^sed  his  regi  ct  that  a man  of  old  Cicero’s  cnergv' should 
have  preferred  to  exert  his  talents  in  a petty  corporation 
rather  than  on  the  great  theatre  at  Rome.  There  Is  like- 
wLse  a characteristic  ^aying  of  his  recorded  by  Uls  grandson, 
that  the  men  of  his  d;ty  were  like  Syrian  slau*.— the  more 
Greek  they  knew  the  gicatcr  knaves  they  weiv,— an  obser- 
ration  probably  aimed  ut  bis  op{K>nent  Gratidius,  who  wo.s 
well  acquainted  with  that  language.  ThU  Marcus  Cicero 
had  two  sons,  Marcus  ami  Lncius.  The  younger  of  these, 
together  with  his  uncle  Gratidius,  who  was  killwl  there, 
aorved  under  Antony  the  orator  in  bis  govcniment  of  Ci- 
licia. Lucius  left  a son  of  tho  some  name,  to  whom  his 
cousin  Cicero  was  much  attached,  and  whose  death  he  de- 
plores in  one  of  bis  earliest  letters  to  Atticus. 

Marcus  Cicero,  the  father  of  the  orator,  though  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leading  men  of  the  times,  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  to  live  in  retirement ; 


but  this  enablefi  him  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  the  edi- 
cation  uf  his  two  sons  Marcus  and  (Quintus.  11  ts  wife 
llelvia  had  a brolher,  Aculeu,  Ihu  intimate  irieud  if 
Crassu«,  a man  equally  distiiigui-.lied  fur  his  oratory'  umi  the 
public  ofllcus  he  bud  held;  uud  tho  two  son.-,  of  Auuluo,  '*ilh 
their  cousiiu  tho  young  Ciceros,  received  their  cdm^alion 
together  under  teachers  selected  by  Cras^us.  It  in  to  this 
circumstance  probably  that  we  must  attribute  the  special 
direction  of  Cicero’s  talents  to  the  study  of  uratury.  lie 
wo**  afterwards  removed  by  his  father  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  the  assi.stunee  of  Greek  instructors,  more  part ieularly 
the  poet  Archias,  who  was  living  under  the  roof  of  L.  Lu- 
cullu-s.  A.S  soon  as  ho  had  oxnianged  the  boy’s  diess  for 
the  toga,  ho  was  placed  under  the  care  of  (j.  Mucius  Sc®- 
vola,  the  augur,  and  fathcr-in-law  of  hU  father’s  friend 
Crassus,and  upon  liis  death  attached  himself  to  thepulitifex 
of  the  same  name,  who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in 
bis  knowledge  of  law,  and  added  to  bis  other  aci^mplish- 
meiils  considerable  powers  of  eloquence.  While  Cicero  was 
llms  pixMmriiig  himself  for  the  forum,  he  relieved  the  se- 
verity of  hi.-t  legal  and  philosophical  studies  by  an  intermix- 
ture of  i^ielrv.  F.ven  a-s  a !>oy  ho  ha«l  compow^  a poem 
colled  ' Pontius  Glaucus,’  which  was  extant  in  Phitanh’s 
time,  and  bc  now  translated  tho  * Phenomena’ of  Aratus 
into  I.,atin  verse,  besides  writing  two  original  fiocms,  one 
called  ‘Marius,’  in  honour  of  hts  fellow-townsman,  which 
received  tho  commendation  of  Somvolo,  and  another  entitled 
* Liraon.’  liut  he  was  now  arriv(rd  (b.c.  at  the  age  wlien 
lie  was  < ailed  by  the  laws  uf  his  country  to  the  military  pro- 
fession. and  he  served  his  first  campaitm  in  the  Marsic  war 
under  Pomiwius  Strabo,  the  ftiihcr  of  the  great  Pompey, 
and  wn-s  present  when  Sulla  ruptureil  the  Sutnnilc  camp  lie- 
furc  Nola.  Tho  termination  of  the  Marsic  war  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  twodi.HtinguishedGrcekphilosophcrs;  first  Philo, 
who  tlicn  presided  over  the  Academy,  and  soon  after  A|h>I1u- 
nius  Molu  of  Hhodc-s  w1k»  had  been  driven  from  their  home? 
by  tho  arras  <»f  MitUridutes.  This  prin«“e  had  been  long 
watching  for  an  op|>ortui\ity  of  attacking  the  authority  ol 
Rome.  The  laic  civil  war  in  Italy  liad  induced  him  to  throw 
off  all  disguise.  Ho  had  overrun  the  Rt>man  province  ui 
Asia,  and  was  already  master  of  nearly  all  Greece,  when  tho 
Romans  concluded  the  war  with  their  Italian  allies,  with 
the  intention  uf  opposing  their  formidable  enemy  in  the  East. 
But  unhappily  that  which  should  have  led  to  u union  of 
their  strength  was  the  cause  of  divisions  still  more  disas- 
trous. The  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridutes  was 
disputed  between  old  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  led  to  a series 
of  civil  commotions.  Sulla  however,  who  was  at  the  time 
consul,  hod  the  important  pmrince  of  that  war  allotted  to 
him.  Tlic  appointment  excited  the  furious  opposition  of 
tho  Marian  jiarty,  and  Sulla  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  his  party  at  Romo  but  by  bloodshed  and  pm- 
acriptiun.  His  departure  for  the  Mitfiridatic  war  was  the 
signal  for  re-action,  and  Marius  rc-ontored  Romo  (b.c.  S7) 
with  the  support  of  the  consul  Cinno,  ami  put  to  death  all 
tho  moht  distinguished  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party,  whe 
were  unable  to  make  their  escape  to  Sulla's  army  in  Attica 
Cicero's  schoolfellow  P«»mponiuA  was  probably  one  of  the 
fugitives,  for  he  left  Rome  about  this  period,  and  by  a twenty 
years’  residence  in  Athens  acquired  the  surname  uf  Atti- 
CU8-  Of  Cicero's  pursuits  during  tho  three  or  four  next  years 
littlo  mofo  is  known  than  that  he  wrote  some  rhelurical 
w'urk:^,  which  diseaiinficd  his  maturer  judgment ; probably 
the  work  entitle<l  ' I>e  Inventionc,’  besiilos  translating  the 
‘ (Economics’  of  Xenophon,  and  several  dialogues  of  Plato. 
Ho  was  also  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  both  in  Grci'k  and 
Latin,  and  received  instruction  in  uhilosophy  and  logic  from 
the  stoic  Diodotus,  whom  wc  firni  afterwams  living  under 
! hia  roof,  where  in  fact  he  died,  leaving  his  jiroperty  to 
('iocro.  He  had  also  n sei-vnd  opportunity  of  hearing  M*do 
at  Rome,  when  the  philosopher  was  sent  on  an  emba-^sy  to 
remind  the  senate  of  the  services  of  hLs  countrymen  in  the 
late  war  against  Mitbridates.  In  his  tweniy-sLx'th  year  (u.c. 
81),  when  Sulla  had  extinguished  all  the  demtH-ratic  elo- 
\ ments  of  the  Roman  constitution,  Cicero  made  his  first  up 
I pearonre  as  an  advocate.  The  siiecch  in  favour  <4  Quine 
tills,  though  not  the  first  he  delivered,  is  the  earliest  of 
those  whiih  arc  now  extant.  In  the  following  year  his 
voice  was  first  heard  in  the  forum  in  defence  of  Sextus 
RoseiuH  of  Aiuvria,  on  a cliargo  of  parricide.  Hie  sub 
ject  matter  of  the  trial  was  intimately  mixed  up  w ith  iliu 
I laio  civil  disaonsioms  so  that  it  attracted  lauvh  public  attea- 
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tkut  Cic«ro  fully  preparwl  himself  for  the  occasion,  and 
produced  so  powortiil  an  ^mpres^^on,  that,  to  use  his  own 
Words,  the  public  voire  at  onre  pUirod  him  amonj;  the  first 
Orators  ofKuinu.  When  ho  hnd  spent  two  years  in  llte 
•overc  duties  of  his  profession,  the  delicacy  of  his  health  led 
him  to  withdraw  for  a time  from  Rome.  Hu  first  visited 
Athensfu.c.  79),  where  hedev(»tcd  six  months  toAntiochus 
of  Asralon.  the  most  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  old 
Academy.  Hu  also  attended  Phn^iruK  and  Zeno  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  in  comtiany  with  his  friend  Aiticus,  and 
praciised  derlamatiun  unaur  the  directions  of  an  able  rhe- 
torician, named  Diogenes,  of  Syria.  He  next  traversod  the 
whole  Roman  province  of  Asia,  still  cultivating  his  favourite 
pursuit  of  oratory  under  the  first  teachers  of  that  country ; 
and  then  cros.sed  over  into  Rhodes,  where,  for  the  third 
time,  he  placed  himself  under  Molo,  and  derived  consider- 
able benefit  from  his  instruction,  in  correcting  the  redun- 
dancy of  his  style,  and  moderating  the  vehemence  of  his 
voice  and  action.  He  studied  philosophy  likewise  under 
Posidonius. 

In  the  year  n.c.  77,aftera  two  years’abscnce,  during  which 
Sulla  had  dicil,  Cicero  returned  to  Romo,  and  raarrieil  Te> 
rentia,  whose  rank  and  station  in  society  wo  i)iay  estimate 
by  the  fact  that  her  sister  Fabia  was  one  of  the  vestal  vir* 
gins.  He  applied  himself  again  with  zeal  to  the  law  courts 
and  the  forum,  in  which  at  tliis  time  the  most  distinguished 
orators  wen>  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Hortensius;  but  next  to  | 
them  stood  Cicero,  wliosc  services  were  in  constant  demand 
for  cause's  of  the  highest  importance.  But  independently 
of  the  reputation  he  was  acquiring,  he  was  at  the  same  lime 
opening  the.  way  to  the  political  honours  of  his  country; 
and  it  u a somewhat  singular  (coincidence,  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  76  the  three  first  orators  of  Rome.  CoUa.  Horictisius,  and 
Cicero,  were  succes.'-ful  candidates  fur  the  seveial  ufiices  of 
consul.  o!dilc.  and  quajstor,  which  they  respectively  filled  in 
the  following  year.  The  provinces  of  the  ([mDstors  being 
distributed  to  them  by  lot,  the  island  of  Sicilv  fell  to  Cicero’s 
share,  or  rather  the  western  portion  of  that  island,  which  had 
Lilybmum  for  its  chief  town;  the  whole  island  Iwing  nndcr 
the  government  of  S.  PoducietisasptaMor,  with  whom  Cicero, 
and  al)ovo  all  AtiiruH.  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti* 
macy,  until  Poduemus  fell  with  Pansa  at  the  battle  before 
Mutina.  Sicily  was  one  of  the  granaries,  as  it  were,  of 
Rome,  and  thequiDstor's  chief  employment  in  it  was  to  sup- 
ply corn  for  the  use  of  the  city;  and  as  there  happened 
to  be  a peculiar  scarcity  this  year  at  Rome,  it  was  neccs* 
sary  to  the  public  quiet  to  send  large  and  speedy  supplies. 
Tliis  task  Cicero  accomplished, . he  tells  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  highest  satL«faction  to  all  parties  in 
the  province.  In  the  liours  of  leisure  he  employed  him- 
self, as  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical  studies ; so  that  on  Ins 
return  from  Sicily  his  abilities  as  an  orator  were,  according 
to  hi«  own  judgtnenl,  in  their  full  perfection  and  maturity. 
Before  he  left  Sicily  ho  made  a tour  of  the  island,  and  gra- 
tified himself  by  a visit  to  Syracuse,  where  he  discovered 
the  tomb  of  Arcbiraed(»a,  which  had  hcen  lost  sight  of  by 
hi.s  countrymen,  and  was  found  overgrown  with  briors.  He 
came  away  from  the  island  extremely  pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  administration,  and  flattering  himself  that  all 
Rome  was  celebrating  his  praise.  In  this  imagination  he 
lauded  at  Putcoli,  ana  was  not  a little  mortifi^  on  being 
asked  by  the  first  friend  he  met,  ‘How  long  he  had  left 
Rome,  and  what  news  he  brought  from  thence?'  Tliis 
mortification  however  lo(l  him  to  reflect  that  the  people  of 
Rome  had  dull  cars,  but  quick  eyes:  so  that  from  this  mo- 
ment ho  resolved  to  stick  close  to  the  forum,  and  to  live 
pcrnctually  in  the  view  ofliis  countrymen. 

Porapoy  was  at  this  time  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Sertorius  in  Spain.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithvnia,^  soon 
after  died,  leaving  tlie  strange  legacy  of  hU  kingdom  to  the 
Romans ; and  the  king  of  Pontus,  ever  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  dissensions  of  the  Romans,  and  justified  on  the 
resent  occasion  by  the  Bithynian  intrigue,  renewed  his 
ostilitica  by  a double  invasion  of  Bithynia  and  Asia.  The 
two  consuls,  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  were  both  sent  to  oppose 
him ; and  while  the  arms  of  Romo  wore  thus  employed  in 
the  different  extremities  of  the  empire,  a still  more  alarm- 
ing war  (h.C.  73)  broke  out  at  home,  which  originating 
with  some  gladiators  led  to  an  extensive  insurrection  of  the 
slaves,  and  under  the  able  conduct  of  Spartacus  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  state.  During  this  turbulent  pe- 
riod Cwero  persevered  in  a close  attendance  upon  the 
forum,  though  none  of  the  speeches  which  he  then  deli- 


vered liave  been  preserved,  excepting  those  which  relate  to 
the  prosecution  against  Verres.  Peduemus  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, after  one  year’s  government  of  Sicily,  by  Saceidos. 
and  be.  after  the  same  itilers  al,  by  Verres ; fur  it  wu4  a prin- 
ciple of  Roman  policy  to  give  to  as  many  as  possible  a sliaic 
in  the  plunder  of  the  provinces;  though  occasionally  supe- 
rior influcace.  not  the  merit  of  the  individual,  led  to  a con- 
tinuance of  hii  government  for  two  or  even  three  years. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Verres,  who  during  three  years 
made  the  Sicilians  feel  all  those  evils  in  their  worst  form 
which  the  Roman  principles  of  provincial  administration  in 
bad  hands  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce.  Cicero  had 
many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  his  endeavours  to  subject 
the  criminal  to  the  punishment  of  his  crimes.  In  the  first 
place  the  judiccs  (jury),  under  the  law  of  Sulla,  would  cuu- 
sist  exclusively  of  senators ; that  is  of  those  who  bad  a direct 
interest  in  protecting  provincial  mal-administration.  More- 
over at  tho  very  outset  there  started  up  a rival  in  one  Cok'i- 
lius,  who  bad  been  qusestor  under  verres,  and  claimed  a 
preference  to  Cicero  in  tho  task  of  impeaching  him.  A pre- 
vious suit,  technically  called  a divinaiio,  was  necessary  to 
decide  between  tho  rival  prosecutors.  Cicero  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  jury  that  liia  opponent’s  object  was,  to  use 
another  technical  term,  prevaricatio ; that  is,  to  screen 
the  criminal  by  a sham  prosecution.  Tliis  previous  point 
being  settled  in  his  favour,  he  made  a voyage  to  Sicilv  to 
examine  witnesses  and  collect  facts  to  support  tho  indict- 
ment, taking  bis  cousin  Lucius  Cicero  to  assist  him.  Fifty 
days  were  spent  in  their  progress  through  the  island,  in 
' which  he  hau  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  new  prsetor 
! Metellus,  who  wa.s  endeavouring,  with  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  at  home,  to  defeat  the  prosecution.  On  his  return 
toRomc  he  found  it  necessary  to  guard  against  all  the  arts 
of  delay  which  interest  or  money  could  procure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  powiponing  the  trial  to  the  next  year,  when  Horten- 
si  us  ami  Metellus  were  to  bo  consuls,  and  Mclellus's  brother 
one  of  tho  prmtors,  in  which  character  he  might  have  pre- 
sided ns  judge  on  the  tml.  Cicero  was  induct'd  therefore 
to  waive  the  privilege  or  employing  twenty  days  in  the  accu- 
sation ; ami  a single  speech  on  the  5th  of  August,  followed 
by  an  examiiiuiiuh  of  his  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
dorumentary'  evidence,  produced  an  impression  so  unfavour- 
able to  Verres,  that  even  his  advocate  Hortensius  was 
abashed,  and  Verres  went  forthwith  into  exile. 

The  five  other  speeches  against  Verres,  in  which  Cicero 
enters  into  the  details  of  his  charges,  were  never  actually 
spoken,  if  we  may  believe  the  commentator  u|x)n  these  ora- 
tions— who  passes  under  the  name  of  Asconms — but  were 
written  sub^piently  at  his  leisure ; partly  perhaps  to  sub- 
stantiate his  charges  before  the  public,  but  still  more  as 
specimens  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  character  of  an  accu- 
ser, which  he  did  not  often  sustain. 

Though  a verdict  was  given  against  Verres  by  the  jury 
of  senators,  yet  the  pa<^t  mist'onduct  of  that  order  in  their 
judicial  capacity  had  been  so  glaring  that  the  public  imll;- 
nation  called  for  the  election  of  censors,  whose  office  had 
slept  for  some  years;  and  the  magistrates  so  appointed 
erased  from  (he  roll  of  the  senate  sixty-four  of  that  bray,  ex- 
pressly on  the  ground  of  judicial  corruption.  To  rcmc<Iy  the 
evil  for  the  future  a new  law  was  passed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  prsetor  Aurelius  Cotta,  hence  called  (he  lex  Aurelia, 
by  which  the  ei^uites  (knights)  and  certain  of  the  commoners 
(tribuni  <ernrit)  were  a&iociated  with  tho  senators  in  the  con- 
stitution of  public  juries.  It  was  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law  that  Cicero  made  the  speeches  in  defence  of 
Q.  Roscius.  M.  Fontcius,  and  A.  Crocina.  The  first  of  the-,o 
was  the  celebrated  actor,  whose  name  has  since  become  pro 
verbial.  The  suit  grew  out  of  a compensation  which  had  raen 
made  for  the  death  of  a slave,  whom  Roscius  had  educated  in 
his  own  profession.  M.  Fontcius  wa.s  the  object  of  a prose- 
cution for  extortion  and  peculation  {de  revetundis)  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  must  Wve  been  guilty,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  fragments  of  bis  advocated  speech 
which  nave  come  down  to  us.  The  catiso  of  CcDcinawas  of  t 
private  nature,  and  turned  entirely  upon  dry  points  of  law 
The  todilcyhip  of  (^ccro  (h.c.  GO)  had  little  of  that  magnifi- 
cence which  was  so  commonly  displayed  in  this  office,  but  it 
gave  the  Sicilians  an  opportunity  of  showing  (heir  gratitude 
to  the  prosecutor  of  Verres.  by  supplies  for  (he  puoltc  festi- 
vals. After  an  interval  of  two  years  Cicero  entered  upon  tho 
office  of  pretor  (b.c.  66),  and  it  fell  opportunely  to  hU  lot 
to  preside  in  the  court  of  extortion  ; a court  especially  pro- 
vided against  that  ordinary  offence  in  (he  odroioistratioa  of 
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the  provinces.  The  year  of  Cii'croSi  proHorslup  was  marked 
by  tne  conviction  of  Licinius  Macer.  in  op)>osition  to  the 
inllucnce  of  hia  kinsman  Cras$u«.  But  the  must  remark' 
able  event  in  his  prmtorship  was  the  pashinp;  of  the  Muni* 
lion  law»  by  which  the  command  of  the  war  against  Milhri* 
dates  was  transferred  to  Pompey,  whose  claims  Cicero  sup* 
ported  in  a speech  which  still  remains,  ll  was  in  this  year 
too  that  he  defended  Cluentius.  Tins  speech  likewise  exists, 
and  gives  a sad  spectacle  of  iho  uncertainty  of  life  and  pro* 
riy  at  this  period.  Before  the  close  of  his  prstorship  he 
trolhed  his  daughter  Tullia,  who  could  nut  have  been 
more  than  ten  years  old,  to  C.  Piso  Frugi.  She  was  at  pre- 
scat  hU  only  r)iild,  fur  his  son  Marcus  was  nut  born  until 
the  middle  of  the  following  year,  which  was  also  the  birth- 
year  of  Horace. 

On  the  expiration  of  lus  office  he  declined  the  govern- 
ment of  a province,  which  was  the  usual  reward  of  that 
magistracy,  preferring  to  employ  bis  best  efforts  at  home 
towards  tiie  attainment  at  the  proper  ]K>riod  of  the  con- 
sular office.  Tills  wa.s  perhaps  his  chief  object  in  under- 
taking the  defence  of  C.  Cornelius,  tbc  tribune  of  the  pre- 
cwling  year,  against  a cliurge  of  treason,  which  was  sup- 
lMrtc<l  by  the  whole  inlUience  of  the  aristocracy.  Tlie  gmU 
of  Cornelius  consisted  in  hU  energetic  ana  successful  sup- 
port of  the  law  against  bribery  in  elections,  called  the  Lex 
AcUta-Culfmrnia.  Cicero  publisheil  Iwooralions  spoken  in 
this  cause,  the  loss  ofwhich  is  iho  more  to  he  regretted,  os 
they  were  rc.-koned  among  the  most  finisheil  of  hiscoinpo- 
iitions,  both  by  others  and  by  himself.  The  return  of 
Atlirus  from  Athon.s  at  this  time  w*as  most  opportune  to 
his  friend  Cicero,  w’ho  lookml  upon  the  following  year  (b.c. 
G4)  a.s  the  most  critical  in  his  life;  and  Atticus  being  inti- 
mately c«ntiert&l  willi  the  influential  men  ofthearistt^ralic 
party,  could  give  cssetitial  assistance  to  a new  man,  as  the 
|)hm<e  was.atfiiinst  six  candidates,  two  of  whom  were  of  patri- 
cian blood,  while  the  fathers  or  ancestors  of  all  hod  already  , 
fillwl  public  magistracies.  Cicero’s  father  just  lived  to  wit-  i 
nes-s  tile  election  of  his  son  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  j 
From  this  point  the  life  uf  Cicero  is  the  history  of  the  : 
times.  Of  the  umtioiis  he  made  in  the  year  uf  bis  consu-  I 
late  he  has  himself  given  u list  in  a letter  to  Atticus.  | 

On  the  kalends  of  Jamiaiy,  immediately  upon  his  assum- 
ing the  consular  robes,  he  attacked  a tribune,  P.  Servilius  i 
Rullus,  who  had  a few  days  before  given  notice  of  an  Agra- 
rian  law,  the  meaning  of  which  term  lias  alreaily  been  ex- 
plained under  that  name.  Ofthu,  KiK'cch,  which  was  ad- 
drcv'Ctl  to  the  Senate,  there  exists  a couKiderable  fragment, 
and  ejiough  to  show  ilui  Ciwro  was  already  prepared  to  at-  ' 
tach  himself  to  the  ari'toi’ratic  )rarty,  wbere.vs  up  to  this 
time  his  political  life  had  been  of  an  op]tositc  complexion. 
His  panogyri't,  Middleton,  seems  tu  acknowledge  the 
change.  Riid  attributes  his  po.st  conduct  to  tliat  necessity  by 
which  the  can<lulales  for  ollice  were  forcoil.  in  the  subordi- 
nate musistracics.  to  pructi*ie  all  the  arts  of  populurity,  and 
to  look  forward  to  the  mnsulship  as  the  end  of  this  subjec- 
tion. Before  tbc  ^>eoplc  indeeil,  whom  he  addressed  two 
speeches  upon  the  same  subject,  Cicero  still  wore  tho  popu- 
lar mask  : and  while  he  expns.- ed  his  approbation  ufthe  prin- 
ciple of  Agrarian  laws,  and  pronoun,  ihI  a jiancgyric  on  the 
two  Gracchi,  he  artfully  opjK)-.e<l  the  particular  law  in  que  - 
tion  on  the  ground  that  iho  bill  of  Rullus  created  < omuiis- 
sioners  with  despotic  powers  that  might  endanger  the  liber- 
ties of  Rome,  and  he  prevailed  on  one  of  tho  other  tribunes 
to  put  his  veto  u(Km  the  bill.  In  the  defence  of  Rabirius, 
who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  tribune  Saturni- 
iius  threc-and-tliirty  years  before,  he  goes  so  far  os  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  the  senate  to  place  Rome  in  a state  of  siege, 
if  wc  may  Wrrow  a modern  term.  or.  in  other  words,  to  suv 
pend  all  the  laws  which  protec  t the  lives  of  riUzeiis,  yet,  in 
the  same  speech,  he  emUmvours  to  curry  favour  with  the 
iHK>ple  by  heaping  the  highest  praises  on  their  iavounte 
Marius.  Kabirius  had  alreaily  b(k.‘n  lOiivictiHl  by  the  judges 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charge ; but  appealed,  as  tlie 
law  allowed  him,  to  the  people,  who  accordingly  assembled 
m the  Field  of  Mars  to  hear  the  appt^al.  While  the  trial 
was  proceeding,  it  was  observed  that  the  flag  upon  the  Ja- 
niculura  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Tiber  was  lowored.  This 
of  necessity  broke  up  the  assembly,  according  to  an  old  law 
which  was  made  when  the  limits  of  tlic  Roman  empire  ex- 
tended only  a few  miles  from  the  city,  and  was  intended  to 
protect  the  citizens  from  being  surprised  by  the  enemy. 
The  object  of  the  law’  had  long  passed  away,  but  Roman 
superstition  still  maintained  tho  useless  ceremony,  and  the 
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I aristocratic  poj  ty  employed  it  on  the  present  oocablon  in  the 
hands  of  Metellus  the  pnotor  to  annul  the  proceedings  uf 
justice.  Tlie  orations  in  which  he  defended  Olho  against 
the  jKipulace,  who  wore  enraged  at  his  law  for  selling  apart 
siK'cial  scats  in  the  theatre  for  the  order  of  the  knights,  and 
that  in  which  be  opposed  the  rcituraLion  of  their  civil  rights 
to  the  sons  uf  (hose  who  luid  been  proscribed  by  Sulla,  were 
also  dedivered  tliis  year,  but  nothing  remains  of  them.  Of  tho 
conspiracy  against  Catiline,  and  the  several  speceJies  which 
wore  made  by  Cicero  in  relation  to  him,  it  is  unue  essary 
to  say  more  than  will  bo  found  under  the  head  Catilina. 

Two  other  causes,  in  which  Cicero’s  ycrrici-s  as  an  advo- 
cate wei-e  called  forth  during  this  year,  were  those  in  which 
he  defended  C. Calpiirnius  Piso,  the  consul  of  G7  ii.c..  and 
I*  Murena.  the  «x»usul  elwt.  The  oration  in  defen  e of  Piso 
is  nut  extant,  but  it  appears  that  the  prosecution  was  for 
exturliuii  in  liU  guvermiient  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was 
riiainiuined  at  the  instance  of  Cicaur.  Circro,  in  u sjH'ech 
made  on  a subsc'quent  occasion,  seems  to  admit  the  gush  of 
hU  client,  and  to  account  for  his  acquittal  on  ground.-,  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  merits  of  the  case;  another  proof  of 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  patriotic  prost?cul<^ 
of  Vents.  His  conduct  U not  less  reprehensible  in  the 
afiair  of  Murena,  who  was  charged  with  bribery,  treating,  and 
other  violations  uf  tho  law,  in  his  late  election  to  the  consul- 
ship. His  guilt  will  not  be  doubtful  tu  a careful  reader  of 
his  advocate’s  speech.  The  prosecution  was  supjwrlt'il  by 
Sulpicius  and  Cato,  the  former  a man  who  may  Ik*  looked 
upon  as  almost  the  founder  of  Roman  law  as  a twience,  and 
Cato  eortainly  the  moat  honest  of  his  party.  Yet.  Cicero, 
instead  of  grappling  with  the  cliargi*.  deseends  to  a personal 
attack  on  the  odvocalos  opp<n»Lit  to  him.  rallying  the  profes- 
biun  of  Sulpicius  as  trifling,  and  the  prim  iples  of  Cato  us  im- 
practicable. HLs  defence  amounts  in  fai't  to  n defence  of 
the  crime  lather  than  the  criininul.  which  was  the  more 
dtscredilable,  as  he  himself  hail  only  u few  weeks  before 
carried  a new  law  against  bribery. 

The  BVfces.s  of  Cicero,  in  crushing  the  Catilinariim  con- 
spiracy. would  probably  have  earned  for  him  the  until i.ved 
guoil  will  uf  the  aristocratic  party,  hud  he  not  oflended  them 
by  the  vanity  and  presuiuplion  whh  h that  suei  i*v«  engen- 
deroil,  and  which  were  the  more  offensive  to  ihetii  in  one 
whose  CKigin  they  despised.  So  completely  was  he  lurrietl 
away  by  hU  sense  of  his  gerv  Ices  to  his  rouiUr)-  that  he  w rote 
a Imtorv’  of  hU  consulship  in  Greek,  and  even  sung  his 
own  glories  in  verse;  but  the  mo:d  do  idve  eiulencc  of  bi» 
unlwiinded  vanity  is  the  extraordinary  lelier  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Lueceius.  [AUlunn.x.  U.) 

On  the  other  bide  he  liad  damaged  his  rc-putallun  wiili 
the  people  by  hU  evident  change  of  princijdes ; and  the  pre- 
cipitate exccutam  of  the  conspirators,  without  the  foim  of  a 
trial,  WON  an  offence  a<.minbt  the  law>,  <>f  tho  counirv'  which 
like  sanction  of  the  senate  could  nut  jio>itf\.  Alieadvoii 
his  laying  down  his  offii  e there  were  s\ tup. urns  of  lUal  hos- 
tility which  gnulually  increuseil.  oml  inn  few  yeais  drove 
him  in  disgrace  from  the  < ity  which  Ite  hud  lately  !-a\cfI. 

But  we  must  reluni  for  a while  to  hi*  f.»re  .sic  e.xeitions. 
While  tho  assoeiute-i  in  the  eriniu.i  of  Cutiline  were,  fur  the 
must  part,  prosecuted  aud  driven  into  hani-hment.  it 
plea^ctl  the  party  uf  tho  reuate  lo  wrix*n  F.  Sulla,  whoso 
guilt  U geuerallv  asKoitud  b>  the  hi-U>riaus  of  the  limt*'. 
Hortensms  ami  Cicero  were  hi>  advocate  ami  the  su]qKirt 
of  tho  luttiT  Is  reported  to  have  been  Ixiught  by  a h>:iii  of 
monev,  which  Ciecro  required  fora  purct)',>e  he  was  then 
making  of  a house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  To  lee  this  in  its 
true  light,  it  should  be  recollin’led  that  the  receipt  of  ii  fee 
was  at  variance  with  the  avowed  principle.-j  of  iheUuniim 
bar.  The  anecdote  stands  upon  the  autltorityof  A.  GelliuK, 
which  might  have  been  insufficient,  were  it  not  indin*ctly 
)*et  deeUiVely  confirmed  by  more  than  one  passage  in 
Cicero's  letters.  In  tlio  following  year  Quintus  Cii'cro,  the 
brother  of  tho  orator,  was  appfinted  to  tbc  giveniinent  of 
the  rich  province  ef  Asia,  xs  successor  to  L.  Flaccus  who 
came  home  with  tho  usual  repatation  fur  extortion,  for 
which  he  was  called  to  account  two  years  after.  Tlus 
L.  Flaccus  had  been  the  chief  priDtor  in  the  consulship  of 
; Cicero,  and  in  that  capacity  had  In'cn  of  great  service  in  tho 
^(oction  uf  tho  conspiracy,  so  tl>at  he  hud  a certain  claim 
upon  Cicero,  which  wu-s  not  ticglocted.  But  this  trial  was 
preceded  by  one  of  the  same  naliiro  which  more  nearly 
concerned  the  orator.*  C.  Anlonius,  who  had  boon  his  col- 

* W«  liarv  omtilcd  a mT«Srrtoi)«  alfair  alticb  otciirml  llila  Mini*  ie.tr,  b.c 
69.  The  tacit  arc  ihetv:' Osc  VetiJu*,  o>il;  Xaoau  Ij  uj  brCwa  iltUai  aa 
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league  in  the,  consul4»ip,  was  n'calk4  fi-om  the  pn>Mncc  ul’ 
Mat-ciKmitt,  where  he  hud  prcsMcil  fnr  two  yeura,  and  had 
to  defend  himself  a-^ainst  un  iu)|H'aehment  fur  the  grosu 
rapacity  of  which  he  had  been  iriiiUy.  This  province  hail 
unginally  fallen  tu  the  lot  of  Cicero,  who  took  credit  on 
many  occasions  tor  his  disinlerc.<>tedness  in  transferring  the 
lucrative  appointment  to  his  colleague.  He  omitted  to 
state  that  there  was  a secret  agreement  bo'ween  them,  by 
w'hudi  Antonius  Ixmnd  hiinsclr  to  make  a pecuniary  return 
to  Cicero;  and  the  extortion  of  which  the  proconsul  had 
been  guilty  was  in  part  owing  to  this  obligation.  The  very 
day  on  winch  Antonius  was  condemned  was  marked  by  an 
e%cnt  still  more  fatal  to  tho  peace  of  Ciecro— the  adoption 
of  Clodius,  his  enemy,  into  a plcliciun  family.  The  object  of 
this  ceremony  was  to  render  Clodius  eligible  to  the  tri* 
bunatc.  from  which,  as  a patrician,  he  was  excluded  ; and 
no  sooner  was  the  obstacle  removed  than  he  olfcrcd  himself 
as  a candidate,  and  was  elected  witliout  oppositiuu.  After 
somo  lilUc  manumvring,  the  cause  and  object  of  which  arc 
not  very  intelligible,  he  made  public  advertisement  of 
Fcvera)  new  laws,  which  were  all  aimed  at  the  authority  of 
the  senate ; and  among  them  was  one  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  took  the  life  of  a citizen  uiuxmdemned  and 
without  a trial  should  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water. 
Although  Cicero  was  not  named  in  this  law,  it  was  so  evi* 
dently  aimed  at  him,  that  it  was  necesi^aiy  for  him  at  once 
to  decide  upon  the  course  he  would  pursue.  Some  rccom- 
mendeil  him  to  resist  the  law  by  force,  hut  when  he  found 
liiut  P.nnucy  was  unwilling  to  support  him,  he  took  the 
advice  of  tiis  friends  Cato  and  Hortensius,  which  coincided 
with  the  views  of  Atticm,  and  leaving  the  field  to  his 
adversaries,  went  into  voluntary  exile.  I.**arlng  Rome 
lowanls  the  end  of  March  (b.  c.  58),  he  proceeded  to  Vibo 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  over  into  Sicily,  but  from  tins 
ho  was  prohibited  by  the  governor.  VirgiliU-s,  although  he 
was  of  the  some  political  party,  and  was  under  obligations 
to  Cicero,  llcreceivi-d  alxnit  the  same  time  inforination 
from  Rome  that  a special  law  had  liecn  passed,  which 
forbade  him  to  appear  within  a dUtance  of  four  hundred 
miles.  Under  these  circumstances  he  changed  hU  route, 
uiid  pro<'eede>l  first  to  Brundisium.  where  he  was  hospi- 
tably entertaineil  for  some  weeks,  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
He  then  crossed  over  to  Dyrrhoi'hium,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Plancius,  the  qusestor  of  the  province,  and  con- 
ducted by  him  to  llie&salonica.  The  conduct  of  Cicero  in 
his  oxile  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
whose  mind  had  been  so  extravagantly  elated  in  prosperity. 
He  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  despondency ; spoke  of  his 
best  friends  as  enemies  in  disguise,  not  even  sparing  Atiicus 
and  Cato ; and  so  completely  lost  the  control  of  his  fcclinn 
and  his  conduct,  that  his  mind  was  supposod  to  he  derangra. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  friends  at  Rome,  whose  fidelity  he 
doubled,  were  actively  engaged  in  taking  measures  fbr  his 
recall.  Alreaily  on  the  1st  of  June  an  unsuccessful  motion 
was  made  in  the  senate  to  that  effect.  Tho  election,  tixi, 
of  his  friend  Lentulus  Spinthor  to  tho  consulate,  offered  a 
brighter  prospect  fur  the  ensuing  year,  but  in  tho  interval 
there  occurred  a little  incident  which  gave  him  fresh  un- 
easineifi.  Some  of  his  enemies  had  published  an  oration, 
which  ho  hail  composed  some  years  before  in  an  angry 
moment,  against  an  eminent  senator,  and  hod  show*n  pri- 
vately to  his  intimate  friends.  Its  appearance  at  so  unto- 
ward a iiumient  alanued  Cicero,  who  imagined  it  had  been  ; 
destrovod,  and  he  wrote  to  Atticus  ^cquc^tm^  him  to  disavow  , 
lU  ‘ f'ortuiiately,’  says  he,  ‘ I never  bad  any  public  dispute  | 
with  him,  and  as  the  speech  is  nut  written  with  my  usual 
care,  1 think  you  may  convince  the  world  that  it  is  a forgery.’  | 
Towanls  the  end  of  the  year  his  residence  at  Thessaionica 
became  disagreeable  to  him,  and  indeed  he  thought  dan- 
gerous. His  enemy  Pisu  had  bt'cn  appointed  governor  of 
Mai-edonia,  and  the  troops  who  Were  to  serve  under  him  | 
Wore  already  expected.  Even  before  this,  some  of  the 
accomplices  of  Catiline,  who  were  living  in  Macedonia  as 
exiles,  had  been  plottiim,  it  was  said,  against  the  life  of 
Cicero.  He  therefore  found  it  safer  to  nwoove  to  Dyrrba- 
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chium,  where  ho  luul  friends,  although  it  full  within  the 
distance  prohibited  by  the  law.  His  residence  upon  this 
coast  affordcil  an  opjx)rtunily  likewise  for  an  interview  with 
hi.s  friend  Atticus,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a 
favourite  estate  near  Bulhrotum.  While  Cicero  was  ha- 
ru.v.ing  liiniself  with  perpetual  fears  and  suspicions,  iits 
cause  was  proceeding  prosperously  at  Rome.  The  tri- 
bunate of  Clodius  tenninuted  in  December ; the  now 
tribunes  were,  almost  without  exception,  friendly  to  his 
recall ; and  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  the  new  consul 
Lcntulus  moved  the  senate  for  his  restoration.  His  op- 
ponents, however,  were  not  yet  driven  from  tiie  field.  Thu 
tribunitial  veto  was  employed  more  than  once  to  check  the 
proceedings.  Scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  disgraced  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Y et  at  last,  on  the  ‘25th  of  May,  a decree 
in  his  favour  passed  the  senate ; and  on  the  4th  of  August 
a law,  in  confirmation  of  tho  decree,  was  carried  by  the 
people  in  the  great  meeting  of  the  Centuries.  Cicero,  in 
anticipation  of  these  muasores,  bad  embarked  for  Italy  on 
the  very  day  the  decree  of  the  senate  was  passuil,  and  landed 
the  next  day  at  Brundisium,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
daughter  Tullia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  wore  prolhse 
in  tlie  honours  tliey  ))uid  him.  and  when  the  news,  tnai  the 
law'  had  passed  the  Centuries,  summoned  him  to  Rome, 
tlie  inhabitants  of  tho  cities  through  which  he  passed 
flocked  in  crowds  to  congratulate  him. 

Cicero’s  return  was,  wliat  he  himself  calls  it.  the  beginning 
of  a new  life  to  him.  He  had  been  made  to  fuel  in  what 
hands  the  weight  uf  power  lay,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
lean  on  thusu]>port  of  his  aristocrat ical  friends.  Pom|K*V' 
had  served  him  on  the  late  oci  asion  of  his  recall  from  exile, 
and  hod  acted  with  the  ixmrurrence  of  Csesar,  so  that  it 
was  a point  of  gratitude  as  well  as  prudem-u  to  be  inmc 
observant  of  them  than  he  had  hithurlo  been.  To  the 
former  he  took  an  early  opportunilv  of  showing  hi*  gm- 
titiiile  by  proposing  that  nu  should  be  cuminissioncd  to 
provide  lor  a better  supply  of  corn  at  Rome,  where  the  un- 
usual price  of  breaxi  had  already  occasioneil  serious  dts- 
furbances.  For  this  pur|x>*c  he  recommondml  that  Ponipev 
should  be  invested  with  absolute  power  over  all  the  public 
stores  and  corn-rents  of  the  empire  fbr  five  years.  The 
proposition  was  readily  acceptini,  and  a vote  fussed  that  a 
law  to  that  effect  should  be  brought  lietbrc  the  peofile.  1 hi ; 
law  was  favourably  received  by  all  parties,  and  Pumfiov  nonu4 
tho  proposer  of  tho  law  the  first  among  his  a-sistaiil 

erjminissionors,  on  appointment  which  the  latter  ac»cpir»l. 
with  tho  stipulation  that  bu  should  not  bt'  called  awny  fioiii 
Rome.  Meanwhile  allliough  Cicero  was  restonnl  lo  Ins 
former  dignity,  there  was  a difficulty  in  the  restitution  of 
his  property.  The  chief  delay  was  alxmt  his  house  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  which  Clodius  bad  contrived  to  alienaic.  ns  he 
bof>cd,  irretrievably,  by  demolishing  the  building  and  dedi- 
cating a temple  upon  the  ground  to  the  gudde.»K  Liberiv. 
The  senate  therefore  could  only  make  a provisional  decree, 
that  if  the  college  of  priest*  discharged  the  ground  fit.iu 
the  claims  of  religion,  the  consuls  should  make  a contract 
for  rebuilding  the  house.  'The  pontifical  college  was  ac- 
cordingly summoned  to  hoar  the  cause  on  the  last  day  of 
Scpieinber,  and  Cicero  personally  addressed  them  in  a 
spco<-Ii  which  ho  himself  considcrcrl  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts,  and  whu-h  be  thouglit  it  a duty  to  place  a.s  a speci- 
men of  cloijuenee  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  junlli.  Tlie 
speech,  however,  which  now  occupiea  a place  among  his 
works,  under  tlie  title  Pro  Domo  sva  apttd  Ponltjicet.  as 
well  a.i  those  bearing  the  name*  of  De  Iloruspirum  Hr- 
Sf>otifia,  poxt  PeiUtum  in  Senatu,  and  Quintet  po.\i 
liedtlurn,  all  professing  to  have  been  delivered  during  this 
year,  have  been  pronounced  by  tlie  ablest  critics  to  bo 
spurious.  The  college  gave  a verdict  in  terms  somewhat 
evasive ; but  the  senate  concluded  the  mutter  by  a distinct 
Vote  in  Cicero’s  favour;  and  the  ('onsuU  immediately  put 
the  decree  in  execution  by  cstiinaiing  the  damage  which 
had  been  done  to  Cicero’s  property.  In  this  estimate  his 
vUlta  near  Tuarulum  and  Formis)  were  included.  But  the 
estimation  was  far  below  what  Ctceru  thought  him.M.‘lf  en- 
titled to,  and  be  attributcfl  this  injustice  to  the  iealousy  of 
the  aristocracy,  who,  m they  had  formerly  clipped  his 
wings,  so  were  now  unwilling  that  they  should  grow  again. 
Scarcely  Imd  the  house  upon  the  Palatine  be^n  tu  rue. 
when  a mob,  instigated,  according  to  Cicero,  by  Cloflius.  at- 
tacked the  workmen,  and  aflcrw'ards  set  fire  to  the  adjoining 
boUAC,  in  which  his  brother  Quintus  lived.  Tliis  riot  was 
only  000  of  many  which  ol  Ihia  tiBHo  disgracad  lh«  city. 
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Mib,  08  well  a»  Clodius,  had  hu  armed  ban^  and  woo 
avowedly  »eeking  for  an  opportunity  of  munlering  Clodiua ; 
while  Cicero  himself  oppeure  as  a party  in  a forcible  attack 
upon  the  Capitol  for  tite  purpose  of  dealroying  or  carrying 
on  the  bnuen  tabloU  on  which  tbo  law  of  hU  exile  hod 
been  engraved.  One  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  dbiturbanc<^  was  F.  Sexiius,  wbo»  in  his  tribunate,  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  restoration  of  Ck'ero.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  for  Iho'e  disturbances  the  following  vear, 
when  Ciccru,  ingratitude,  undertook  his  defum'e»  and  ob- 
tained an  ac4{uitiul;  and,  not  bOtbUud  with  a mere  verdict, 
ho  the  next  day  made  a furious  attack  in  the  senate  upon 
a senator,  Vatinius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  wit- 
nesses against  Sextiua.  Cicero  was  less  fortunate  in  his 
defuu‘0  of  L.  Calpuruius  Bestia,  who  was  prosecuted  about 
the  same  time  for  bribery  in  the  last  election  of  prmlors. 
In  the  same  year  he  gratifled  his  powerful  friends  ^iinpcy 
and  CsBoar  by  ap{>oaring  as  the  advocate  of  I..  Coruolius 
Halbus  a native  of  Gadesswhu  had  received  the  citizenship 
of  Romo.  The  legality  of  his  fjanchiso  was  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  trial.  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  Cicero 
so  closely  allied  os  he  wns  at  this  time  with  Ceeifar,  on  whom 
he  had  !<>howered  his  abuse  uu  nearly  every  occasion  ; but 
the  fact  ami  tbu  disgrace  of  it  are  acknowludged  by  himself 
repeatedly  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Atticus.  ‘ It  is  a bitter 
pill.’  hays  he,  * and  1 liave  been  lung  swallowing  it,  but  fare- 
well iu»w  to  honour  and  patriotism.’  There  exist  two  other 
siHHiches  delivered  by  him  during  tlte  same  year:  one  of 
tlitisc  was  in  the  senate,  on  the  annual  debate  about  the 
appoinimeiits  to  the  provinces,  and  he  employed  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afiurtlod  in  a furious  attack  on  the  private  lives 
and  public  conduct  of  PUo  and  Gabiiiius,  who  hud  been 
the  t'onsuUi  at  the  time  of  his  exile,  and  had  assisted  his 
utieniy  Clodius,  and  rocominended  their  recall  from  the 
>ro>inces  they  were  then  governing.  He  concluded  his 
lurangue  by  defending  his  alliance  with  Ctnsar.  The  other 
speocli  Juht  refeiTeil  to  was  made  in  defence  of  Ccelins,  a man 
who  by  bis  open  pru(liga'-y  and  unprincipled  conduct  was 
notorious  even  among  bis  countrynion.  He  was  charged 
with  the  crime  of  procuring  the  luunlur  of  an  imbu.’isuiTOr 
from  Alexandria,  and  also  of  attempting  to  poison  a sister 
of  Clodius.  Cnlius  was  acquitted,  and  lived  fur  many 
years  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Cicero;  indeed  the  letters 
that  passed  between  them  constitute  u whole  hook  in  hb 
miscellaneous  correspondence.  On  the  return  of  Pbo  from 
liis  government  of  Macedonia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fui- 
luu  iag  year,  he  complained  of  the  attack  which  had  been 
mode  upon  him  by  Cicero  in  the  debate  about  the  provinces. 
Ciieru  replied  to  him  in  another  invective,  mure  violent  than 
the  fomier.  One  would  hope  that  tbu  speech  purporting  to 
liasc  been  spoken  on  this  occasion  was  not  geiuiine,  for  if 
it  no  one  can  read  it  without  awarding  to  Cicero  the 
prize  among  orators  for  coarseness  and  persunulitv  ; and  in 
fact  ho  takes  credit  to  himself,  in  his  treatise  on  the  perfect 
orator  {lUt  Oraiore),  for  his  invoctivc  powers. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  ho  commenced  tlic 
treuti^e  on  politics  (de  liepublica),  the  loss  of  which  the 
learned  had  long  regretted,  when  Ati||p;lo  Maio,  in  IS'fJ, 
disi‘u>ered  a con.siderablu  portion  of  it  in  tlio  Vatican 
hbroT).  The  manuscript,  which  isuf  parchment,  contained 
u treatbu  on  the  Psalms,  in  a small  distinct  character;  but 
Maio  perceived  underneath  traces  of  a larger  type,  in  which 
he  soon  rc^nbed  the  style  of  Cicero,  and  the  matter,  nay 
even  the  title,  of  the  dt  BeyuhUcd.  But  to  return  to  tbo 
nurroiivc,  the  greater  part  of  tbu  year  24  n.c.  was  employed 
by  Cicero  in  Ins  usual  occupation  of  defending  the  accused. 

* Nut  a day  {losses,'  says  ho,  in  alctler  tuhb  brother,  ‘without 
luy  a{)poaring  in  defence  of  .some  une.’  Among  olliers,  ho 
delended  Mussius,  one  of  Cowar's  lieutenants  wlm  was 
summoned  from  Gaul  to  take  hLs  trial;  then  Drusus  who 
was  accused  of  prevarication,  or  undertaking  a cause  with 
the  intention  of  betr^iiig  it;  after  that,  Vatinius,  the  last 
year's  prailor,  and  /^luitius  Scaurus,  one  of  the  consular 
candidates  at  the  time,  who  was  accused  of  peculation  in 
the  province  of  Sardinia ; aliout  the  some  time  likewise  his 
old  friend  Co.  Plancius,  who  hod  received  him  so  generously 
n his  exile,  and  being  now  cho.scn  e<Ulc,  was  aeciwed  by  a 
(lbappuinte<l  competitor  of  bribery  and  corruption.  All  these 
Were,  aa  usual,  acquitted  ; but  llie  orations  are  lo^t,  excepting 
the  one  w’hicb  he  dclivereil  in  favour  of  Plancius.  and  a con- 
siderable fragment  of  that  for  Scaurus.  This  fragment  b 
another  of  the  disi-overies  of  Maio,  who  found  it  in  the  year 
1814,  with  some  other  fragmeuls  of  CiceiVs  uculioiis.  in  iliu 


Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  As  was  the  ca.se  with  the  *Da 
Republics'  the  text  of  Cicero  had  been  obliterated  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  parchment  to  make  room  for  the  Latin  poem 
of  the  Christian  writer  Sudulius.  Cicero’s  undertaking  the 
defence  of  Vatinius,  who  bad  been  always  intimately  allied 
with  Ctesar,  and  on  that  account  had  on  more  than  ono  oc- 
casioD  been  the  object  of  Cicero’s  abuse,  his  personal  de- 
formity being  a favourite  topic  of  raillery  witn  the  orator, 
at  once  surprised  and  offended  tlie  aristo«*ratic  party.  They 
did  Dot  conceal  from  him  their  disgust,  and  Cicero  found  it 
uet'ossary  to  make  what  defence  he  could  of  his  political 
tergiversation  in  a long  and  ably  written  letter  to  hts  fViend 
Lentulus  Spmther,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilicia  {Ad 
Fam.  i.,  9).  The  compliment  of  an  epic  p(^m  addressed  to 
Ca.’sar  was  another  proof  of  the  change  in  nis  political  views  ; 
but  a l•tilI  more  decisive  piece  of  evidence  is  furnished  by 
his  conduct  in  relation  to  Gabmius.  who  returned  at  this 
time  from  his  government  of  Syria,  and  was  immedialoly 
overwhelmed  with  public  prosecutions.  Cicero  had  nut 
forgotten  that  Gabinms,  as  ono  of  the  consuls  at  the  time  of 
hui  exile,  ha<l  supported  his  enemy  Clodius;  and  he  bad 
openly  avowed  his  opinion  of  his  crimes  in  Syria — crimes, 
loo,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  included  murder,  pecu- 
lation, and  treason,  in  every  form ; but  be  w as  willing  to 
sacrifice  both  his  public  and  his  private  feelings  at  the  in- 
tercc^ion  of  Pompey.  In  the  first  trial  he  was  called  as  a 
wiliie>s  agHiast  Gabinius,  but  hail  the  prudence  to  put  his 
evidence  in  such  a form  os  to  give  the  nighest  satisfaction 
to  the  acrustnl.  In  the  seconilho  liccumo  still  bolder,  and 
appeared  his  advocate,  but  >vas  unable  to  savu  him  from 
conviction,  fine,  and  banishment.  The  speech  delivered 
by  Cicero  is  nut  extant,  and  prububly  was  never  published. 
Tiiero  is  pri>er\ed  however  the  spetvh  made  by  him  on 
the  trial  of  C-.  Rabirius  Postumus,  which  was  an  appendix 
to  that  of  Gabinius.  Thu  whole  estate  of  the  latter  had 
proved  insufficieut  to  answer  the  damages  in  which  ho  had 
been  cast ; and  thu  Kuman  law,  in  such  a case,  gave  tho 
right  uf  following  any  monev  illegally  obtained  to  tho  par- 
lie.s  into  whose  hands  it  bad  paiuwd.  Rabirius  had  acted 
at  Alexandria  as  thu  agent  uf  Gabitiius  with  Ptolemy,  and 
in  (hut  capacity  was  said  to  have  received  part  of  the  ten 
thousand  talents  which  tho  king  had  paid  the  Roman 
general  as  the  price  of  his  services.  As  this  trial  followed 
closely  upon  the  preceding,  and  was  so  intimately  con- 
nocted  with  it,  tho  prosecutors  could  not  spare  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  rallying  Cicero  for  tbu  part  which  be  had  acted. 
In  the  end  of  the  year  Cicero  consented  to  be  one  of  Pom- 
poy’s  lieutenants  m Spain,  and  was  preparing  to  set  out 
tbither,  when  he  was  induced  to  abandon  tho  appointment 
on  perceiving  from  bis  brullicr’t  letters,  who  was  at  (hat  time 
serving  in  Gn1lia,thatsuchastvp  would  probablygivo  umbrage 
to  Ca)sar,  fur  the  recent  death  of  Julia  had  already  broken 
the  chief  link  which  held  Cmsar  and  Pompey  together.  At 
thu  beginning  of  the  following  year,  news  was  received  of 
the  death  or  Crassus  and  his  son  Publius,  with  the  total 
defeat  of  his  army  by  the  Parthians.  By  tho  death  of 
young  Crassus  a place  became  vacant  in  the  oollegu  of 
augurs,  for  which  Cicero  declared  himself  a candidate, 
and  being  nominated  by  Pompey  and  Hortonsius,  was 
chosen  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  llio  whole  col- 
lege. Tins  appointment  bad  boon  for  some  years  thu 
highest  object  of  Cicero’s  ambition;  and  the  addition  to 
his  dignity  was  of  service  to  him  at  this  time,  as  he  was 
putting  forth  all  his  influence  to  fiirther  the  election  uf  his 
friend  Milo  to  the  consulate.  Tlic  constant  disturbances 
in  tho  city  prevented  tlic  oomitia  from  being  held  until  the 
year  was  closed,  and  in  the  middle  of  January  the  murder 
of  Clodius  by  one  of  Milo’s  gladiators,  in  the  presence,  and 
at  tho  cuminaiid  too,  of  bis  master,  placed  Milo  in  a different 
position.  The  fury  of  the  people  at  the  death  of  their 
favourite  broke  out  in  the  most  violent  excesses,  which 
were  only  aggruvatcil  by  the  endeavours  of  Milo’s  powi>riVil 
friumls  to  scrtHMi  him  from  punishment.  These  disturb- 
ances were  ut  last  quieted  by  the  appointment  of  Pompey 
to  the  consulship,  who  was  annul  too  with  extraordinary 
powers  by  tbo  senate,  and  finally  Milo  was  brought  to  trial, 
condemned  in  spile  of  Cicero’s  eloquence,  and  baiuahed 
from  Italy.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  been  so  alarmed  on  the 
occasion,  by  tho  presence  uf  the  military  whom  Pompey 
Imd  slaiioncd  around  thu  court  to  fwevent  anv  violence, 
that  his  usual  powers  failed  him ; and  indeed  tM  speech 
which  is  found  among  bis  works,  umler  the  title  of  the 
defence  uf  Milo,  is  very  fer  from  being  that  wluoh  he 
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ftrliially  dolivcr'.Kl.  In  ihc  two  triuU  of  Saufoim*,  one  of 
Milo’s  routulants.  \vhi«  h out  of  the  same  tilTair,  Cicero 
uas  more  hUCi  ossful ; and  lie  had  soon  aOcr  some  amends 
for  the  loss  of  his  friend  in  the  condemnation  of  two  of  the 
lulmnes,  who  lia<l  Ijccn  their  common  enemies,  for  the  part 
(hcv  had  taken  in  the  late  commotions.  One  of  these, 
T.  Munatius  Planeus,  Cicero  himM?lf  pro'^ccvilcd,  which  is 
the  only  cxeoptinn,  hi‘sidos  that  of  Verrus,  to  the  principle 
wlii-  li  he  laid  down  for  himself  of  never  acting  the  part  of 
an  accuser.  It  ap]H>ar>  to  have  been  soon  after  the  death 
of  Cl'Klius  that  Cicero  wrote  his  treatise  ‘On  1.aws’  (dc 
J.4.'|sibns),  lhret‘  Ixxiks  of  which  are  still  preserved;  but  the 
work  in  itsoriipnul  form  coiitnimMl  probably,  like  the  'l>e 
Kcpublica.'  1u  \\  hich  it  i.s  a kind  of  supplement,  as  many  art 
six  Ivooks.  for  antient  authors  have  quoted  from  the  fourth 
aiul  fif.h.  Hut  the  civil  nnd  liicmry  pursuits  of  Cicero 
were  so<m  interrupted  by  the  demand  for  liis  services  abroail. 
AmoitiT  the  difTerenl  la\vsMhi<-li  lk>m}«*y  bnnu^ht  forward 
for  chcckina;  the  violence  and  corruptam  whicli  the  con- 
didales  employed  for  the  .attaimnent  of  public  oflicc,  was 
one  W'liich  disqualiiied  all  future  consuls  and  prtetors  from 
holdin;?  any  province  until  five  years  after  tlw?  expiration  of 
their  ma^ijiiracics.  But  before  Ihc  law*  passed.  Poinpey 
procured  an  exception  for  hlm.scdf,  (lotting  the  guvernroent 
of  Spain  and  Africa  c-onlinutKl  to  him  for  five  yeans  longer, 
while,  to  gratify  Ctosar  on  the  other  side,  Cicero,  at  the  spe- 
cial ri'<iu(>st  of  Pomi'cv,  induced  one  of  his  friends  to  bring 
furwanl  a law  by  which  Cresar's  presence  might  be  dispensoa 
with  in  suing  for  the  consulship  in  the  following  year. 
Tlierc  was  valid  gnvund  for  this  privilege  being  conferred 
upon  Csesnr  in  the  circumslancos  of  the  Gallic' war,  whore 
the  succcs^i  of  the  Roman  arms  would  have  been  seriously 
tmdaiurcrcd  by  his  absence.  Thus  Cicero  and  Poinpey  were 
the  chief  instruments  in  passing  the  very  law  whichthoy  after- 
words declared  unconstitutional  and  invalid,  and  so  brought 
upon  their  country  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  As  the  magistrates 
oi  the  time  being  were  prccludecl  from  provincial  govern- 
ment by  PomjMjy’s  law,  it  was  providetl  that  for  Ihc  next 
pirio«l  of  five  years  the  sc-nators  of  consular  and  pnelorion 
rank,  who  had  not  held  foreign  command  u|>on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  magislrocii*s,  should  divide  the  vacant  provinc<« 
by  lot:  in  conftequcnc“c  of  which,  CifX'ro  most  reluctantly 
undertook  Iho  government  of  Cilicia,  with  which  were  ! 
united  Pisidia.  Pamphylia,  Cyprus,  and  three  dioceses,  a.s  ' 
they  were  calltxl,  of  the  adjoining  province  Asia.  Thus 
Cicero  found  himself  in  the  very  position  which  it  had  ever 
liecn  one  of  his  chief  objects  to  avoid,  and  his  friends  were 
the  more  uneasy  as  that  <|uarler  of  the  empire  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Piirlhiftiis  in  revenge  of  the  late  invasion  of 
their  territorus  by  Crassus.  Under  these  rircurastancca 
Ci-ero  w as  fortunate  in  having  among  his  lioutoiisnts  two 
such  men  as  his  brutlwr  and  Pontinius.  Tlie  latter  had 
esiublUhed  a high  iiiililiuy  reputation  by  his  hucccsjh.**  and 
triumph  over  the  Allohroges,  while  tlie  merits  of  Quintus 
Cicero  as  a soldier  had  been  provc-<l  and  acknowledged  by 
CcTiar  in  Gallia. 

Still  the  govemmeiil  of  a province  was  suited  neither  to 
Iho  tas’c  imr  the  talents  of  Cicero,  and  he  urged  all  his 
fnen^ls  Iwforc  his  departure,  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  letter 
he  sub'CSpK'Utly  wrote,  not  to  allow  the  (xunmand  to  he  cx- 
tcndml  beyond  the  year  which  the  law  of  Pomjiey  re«{uirocl, 
or  the  year  itself  to  be  Icngibened  out  bv  the  caprire  of  the 
jHinlificnl  college  ; for  the  length  of  the  koman  year  at  this 
lime  varie«l  according  as  it  was  the  pleasure  of  that  body  to 
insert  more  or  less  inien  abirvdaysin  the  month  ofFebruar)-, 
and  the  Pontifices  were  guidetl  in  ihU  not  by  any  fixetl  rule, 
but  by  private  motives,  Icngllioning  or  shortening  the  year 
to  favour  o friend  or  injure  an  enemy. 

Cirw  left  the  city  about  the  1st  of  May,  ond  rm  his 
arrival  at  Tarcnium  paid  a visit  to  Pompi*y.  with  wlioin  he 
had  a conference  on  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  and  was 
assured  by  him  that  he  was  preparwl  fiir  the  dangers  which 
thrcateiieil  them.  In  the  mi<Mle  of  June  he  proceedwl  from 
Brundisium  to  Oircyra  and  Artium.  thence  partly  by  lainl 
and  portly  by  water  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  ten  days,  and 
then  rros-scfl  in  fifteen  days  to  Kphosiis,  touching  ot  several 
islands  on  the  way.  ile  had  here  a foretaste  of  the  duties 
he  would  have  to  perform  ; for  among  the  deputations  which 
waited  upon  him  at  his  lauding  was  one  from  the  citizens 
of  Salaniisin  C)-])ruH,  to  lay  Indore  him  their  romplainis 
against  the  extortion  and  iriielty  of  n Koman  citizen  named 
Scaptius.  w-ho  had  claimed  from  the  city  a largo  sum  upon 
a bond,  logolher  with  an  accumulation  of  interest  at  the 


rate  of  fbriy-cigbt  per  cent. ; ami  who  hail  nseil  the  military 
authority  he  held  under  the  late  governor,  Appius,  to  bo 
siege  the  senate  of  Salamis  in  their  council-room,  until  fiie 
had  die<l  of  starvation.  As  Brutus  had  recommended  the 
interests  of  Scaptius  to  Appius,  who  was  his  father-in- 
law*.  so  he  now  labourctl  to  placq  him  in  the  same  degree 
of  favour  with  Cicero,  and  was  socoiidctl  in  this  suit  by  Ihc 
letters  of  Atticus;  but  the  extortion  raised  Cicero's  indig- 
nation, and  he  resisted  the  claims  of  S(*aptius,  though 
Brutus,  in  order  to  move  him  the  more  effectually,  at  last 
confi^siNl  what  he  had  nil  along  dissombIc<l,  that  the  <lebl 
was  really  his  own,  nnd  Sioptius  only  his  agent  in  it. 

Cicero  however  was  the  friend  of  justice  up  to  a certain 
jK)int  only,  for  when  he  refusal  the  usurious  interest,  Scap- 
tius  in  a private  inteniew  told  him  that  though  the  prin- 
cipal was  only  one  hundred  and  six  talents,  the  Salami- 
nians  through  some  mistake  liolieved  it  to  1>c  two  hundred, 
and  8Uggcste<l  that  Cicero  might  safely  give  an  awanl  for 
the  larger  sum.  Cicero  himself  gives  ua  thus  anecdote  in 
his  letters  to  Atticus  (v.  ‘2)),  adding  that  he  assented  to  the 
proixwal,  but  was  unable  to  effect  the  object  because  he 
fiiund  the  Salaminians  more  procisely  arauainted  with  the 
accounts  than  Scaptius  hod  aiiticip«te<l.  Inis  same  Bnitiis, 
whose  character  is  so  commonly  put  forw'ard  as  one  of  Ihc 
, finest  examples  of  Roman  virtue,  had  applied  for  the  aysist- 
I anco  of  Cicero  in  another  affair  of  a nature  somewhat 
I similar.  The  king  of  Cappodocia,  whose  empty  coffers 
proved  how  dearly  no  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
senate,  owed  him,  he  said,  a very  lai^sum  of  money.  But 
Cicero  was  unable  to  render  him  the  least  assistance  in  the 
recovery  of  this  money,  as  the  king  ovvckI  a much  larger  sum 
to  Pompey,  whose  position  in  the  political  wwld  at  Roiuc 
gave  him  a higher  claim,  and  yet  was  unable  to  pay  him 
the  full  interest  of  the  debt.  Tlicsc  instances  afford  a grxMl 
example  of  tlie  iniscnos  which  reHulied  from  the  Roman 
form  of  provincial  government.  But  Cilicia  had  felt  lhe.se 
miseries  in  a degree  more  than  usually  severe  under  the 
late  governor  Appius,  the  Irai'os  of  whose  extortion  were 
visible  every  whore,  and  couM  only  be  compared,  says 
Cicero,  to  the  track  of  a wild  beast.  Indecfl  he  found  em- 
ployment enough  in  healing  Ihc  wounds  which  Appius  had 
inflictetl.  C’ircro  appears  not  to  have  eonrealed  his  feelings 
upon  this  subject ; at  any  rate  the  accounts  which  reached 
Appius  le  1 him  to  lielievo  that  Cicero  was  encouraging  his 
eiieiiiies  at  Home  in  their  determination  to  bring  him  to 
public  trial : nor  could  he  believe  the  protestations  of  Cicero 
to  the  (oiitrnry,  when  he  found  his  prosecutor  Dolaliella 
was  alxml  In  lie  marricKl  to  Cicero's  daughter.  He  again 
expostulate*!,  but  Cicero  repliesl  to  bis  complaints  by  dis- 
claiming ail  knowledge  of  any  such  matrimonial  negotiation, 
the  falsehood  of  which  is  dcmonstmlilc  from  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  at  the  same  i>erin'l  to  Atticus.  But  Appius 
and  Pompey  were  alliixl  by  the  marriage  of  their  childrv'ii. 
and  the  latter  induced  Cicero  to  promise  everything  fiom 
the  province  that  could  be  of  scnicc  to  the  accused,  so  that 
the  guilty  governw  was  acquitted  without  difTicidiy.  Tliu 
military  proceedings  of  Cicero  wore  not  of  a very  interesting 
nature.  He  hud  proceeded  at  once  on  his  arrival  in  the 
rovinee  to  Ihc  smith-ea.«»tcrn  frontier,  which  was  threatened 
y the  Parthians;  but  ihe  Roman  ofiicer  who  rommaiuksl 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Syria  had  so  completely  occu- 
pied Ihc  attention  of  the  enemy,  that  Cicero’s  troops  never 
came  in  sight  of  them.  Being  unvrilling  however  to  let  the 
army  return  into  winter-quarters  without  effi-cting  anything, 
he  attacked  some  of  tlie  mounlaiti  tribes  of  Amaiius,  whose 
position  had  biihcrto  protcctwl  them,  and  took  a numU'r  of 
prisoners ; while  his  troops  had  a pretext  for  saluting  him 
• imperator.’  He  was  also  successful  in  the  siege  of  a 
robber-fort  called  Pindenissus,  for  which  his  friends  at 
Rome  obtained  him  Ihe  honour  of  n public  tlunksgiving. 
Hi-s  other  services  in  Cilicia  include  nothing  dcsening  es- 
pecial notice.  and  ho  was  happv  w hen  Ihc  year  of  his  a»- 
pointment  expired,  anrl  enabled  iiini  to  return  to  Italy.  He 
landed  at  Brundisiiira  tovrards  the  end  of  November,  dis- 
playing his  laurel-wreathed  fasces,  fur  his  friends,  ami 
among  them  Poin}>cy,  flaltcrcil  him  with  the  notion  that  his 
eminent  inilitary  services  desi'rved  nothing  les**  than  a 
triumph.  But  when  he  reacluvl  iho  neigiilxnirhood  of 
Rome  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  found  matters  of  a more 
serious  nature  in  agiiniion.  Tlie  Semite  hud  just  passed  a 
decree  that  Ctesar  should  dismiss  his  army,  and  when  M. 
Antonv  ind  another  tribune  opp<iscil  their  veto  to  it,  pro- 
ce«dc<r  to  that  vote  which  gave  the  consuls  nnd  other  magis- 
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Iratf's  a ]v>wcr  above  all  ihc  laws.  Tlie  tnlnines  fled  In  ilic 
rnmp  of  CfCHar.  who,  f*on'idL*rin;»  this  dc«w^  a.*?  c<iitivalont 
to  a dtK'laralion  of  war,  advan -tii  with  a rapidiiv  vviiU-li  Urr* 
8lroye<l  all  the  arrmigcmonfs  of  the  senate.  1‘hc  consuls 
Hed  from  Rome,  orrompanicfl  in  their  lli^ht  hyCi'^cro  and 
the  le-adint;  men  of  ihe  aristormey.  in  the  hope  of  defending 
the  soiuhem  part  of  iho  peninsula.  With  this  view  iIk; 
principal  senators  had  particular  dis-tricta  assime^l  to  thorn, 
Cicom  undertaking  to  |jp>arl  the  ntast  souih  of  Formin' 
and  iho  enuntra' around  Cnpim:  hat  the  rapid  advance  of 
CiT'ar  drove  Cicero  frotn  Ins  purjvose.  lie  disavowo«l  iho 
militar)'  cngaii^mcni  he  had  undertaken  to  fulfil ; mado  dif- 
feront  excuses  for  not  joining  Fomj>ey  in  his  march  to 
Brundisium  ; and  nnally,  when  C'tcsnr  iimde  him.»clf  master 
of  Corflnium,  and  hy  his  magnanimous  lilicration  of  I^n- 
lulus  Spinlhcr,  and  other  senators,  ^avo  tho  lie  to  those  re* 
ports  of  his  cruel  intentions  which  his  enemies  industriously  j 
circulated,  ('iecro  decme»l  it  a favouraldo  opportunity  to  ^ 
open  a negotiation  with  (’tesnr,  under  the  pretext  of  thank-  j 
inp  him  for  hia  generosity  to  his  friend  I^*nlulu.s.  In  the  ! 
middle  of  March  Fompoy  sailed  from  Bnmdisium,  abandon- 1 
ing  Rome  ami  Italy  to  his  opponent.  The  retunr  of  Cirsnr  I 
fnnu  Brundisium  to  the  enpital  utfovde<l  an  opportunity  for 
an  interview,  in  which  it  apj>ears  to  have  been  stipulated  that  ‘ 
Cicero  should  remain  in  Italy,  and  observe  a sirict  neutrality. ' 

When  Cm  nr  preceeiled  to  Spain  to  oppo.-o  the  Ponm-inn  ’ 
troops  under  Afranius,  he  left  Antony  in  command  <»f  Itnly,  i 
with  especial  directions  to  watch  the  movements  of  Cicero,  I 
who.  residing  upon  the  coast,  ircrasionnlly  showed  symp'oms  | 
of  a disposition  to  slip  off  and  join  Pompey  in  Greece. 
This  vacillation  was  not  uimbscr\ed  by  Antony,  and  drew  i 
from  him  a monitory  letter;  but  in  vain.  An  account  uf 
some  fcinpomry  succe.«v  obtained  by  Afranius  in  Spain, 
magnified  W himself  and  injudicious  friends  into  a certain 
l’n>spert  of  spot“lily  dc.stroying  Cmsnr  and  his  army,  U?d 
many  of  tho  wavering  to  fly  from  Italy  to  tho  tamp  in 
Greece.  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these;  at  any  1 
rate  he  made  his  escape  in  Ihe  early  part  ef  Juno,  and  met 
with  a cold  welcome  foni  the  army  of  ihe  senate.  He  was  : 
not  pre  ent  at  Ihc  battle  of  Plnrsnlia,  having  stayotl  liehind 
at  Uyrrhaehinm.  where  he.  rcecivod  the  news  of  that  de- 
risive engagement,  and,  refusing  to  join  thohc  who  dctcr- 
mini'd  to  cro.ss  over  into  Africa  with  the  intention  of  still 
maintaining  Ihc  war,  he  again  committed  him'Clf  to  Ihc 
mercy  of  tho  conqueror,  and  landed  at  Brundisium  at  the 
Olid  <»f  O’toh^r,  n.c.  4'^.  Here  he  pa*sc<l  many  miscrahlc 
w.inlhs,  tho  laurels  upon  his  fa.sres  drawing  uiion  him  an 
a’fenlioii  which  he  would  gladly  have  avoislcn,  while  the 
news  of  Cm  ar’s  diflicultie.s  in  Egypt  and  the  sucrcs.«es  of 
the  Pompeians  in  Africa  again  iocU'Ksl  the  balance  of  Ihc 
war.  All  this  lime  he  h,ad  received  no  infimati  ni  of  panlon 
from  Cfcsor  him-«cdf,  ihough  ho  was  a*H  ned  of  liii>afcty 
by  C'fMar*H  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  sliouUl  the  Poin- 
pcian.s  ultimately  succeed  fand  they  were  already  talking 
confldon'ly  of  coming  over  from  Africa  into  Italy),  ho  was 
sure  lo  be  treated  as  a de  erlcr,  for  he  well  l;new  that  while 
CfTsar  pardonoil  even  his  enemies  when  they  submitted  to 
his  power,  it  was  a declared  law  on  tlic  other  side  to  con- 
sider all  as  on«?mies  who  wore  not  actually  in  their  camp. 
Af  cr  a long  seric.s  of  mortifications,  ho  was  cheered  at  last 
bv  a kind  letter  from  CtD*ar  him-elf,  and  still  more  when 
do.snr  landed  at  Brundisium  nfer  his  suecessfiil  expeditions 
in  the  c.ist.  and  gave  him  a reception  which  at  once  re- 
moved his  f'ars  and  induccfl  him  to  fdlow  the  conqueror 
to  Rome.  Ab  mt  the  end  of  the  year  Cn'v'ir  emharke^l  for 
Africa,  and  again  the  empire  was  in  suspense;  for  tho  name 
of  S.’ipb  was  thought  ominous  and  invincible  on  that 
gnmnd.  Cicero,  to  relieve  his  mind,  now  shut  himself  up 
with  his  buks,  and  culcriHl  into  a eln-e  friendship  with 
Varro,  a friendship  whieh  was  conse'*ra'ed  by  llie  mutual 
dwlication  of  their  learnc'l  works  lo  each  ntlicr— of  CiceniV 
* Academic  Quo*!  ions'  to  Varro,  of  Varro’ .s  ‘Tn’atisc  on  tho 
Latin  Language’  to  Ci.  cro.  One  of  the  fruit*  of  thLs  leisun’  • 
was  his  dial.)guc  on  f.imoua  orator*,  called  • Bnitu*,’  in  whieh 
he  gives  a short  character  of  the  chief  orators  of  Greece 
and  Romo.  But  ih.iugh  the  wor’ic  was  finished  at  Ihi*  lime, 
it  was  not  made  niihlic  till  Ihc  year  following  after  ihe  death 
of  his  daughter  Tullia. 

He  now  parted  with  his  wife  Torentia,  who  had  Hwl 
with  him  more  than  thirty  years;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cauhcs  or  ]>rctcxts  f>r  this  >epamiion,  he  exposo'l 
his  conduct  to  no  liltlc  suspicion  by  mnirving,  aImo:4i  im- 
mcdiulely  after,  a youn^  ward  namod  PubhUii,  poracssin^ 


much  licauly  .and  very  considerable  property,  over  which 
he  had  U'vn  placcsl  as  inistoc  by  her  father’*  will.  Tetvnlia 
hiibseqnently  nnirricd  Kullust,  the  historian,  and  even  after 
his  death  again  onlored  inlo  the  marrie»l  slate  once,  if  not 
twice.  She  U said  to  have  livM  to  the  ago  of  103.  .Vniid 
these  domestie  Iroubli's,  Cicoro  perhaps  found  some  conso- 
lation in  Ihc  marked  attention  paid  to  him  by  Cnpsar,  wno 
returned  victorious  from  Africa  in  the  summer  of  4(5  u.c.; 
hut  any  gratification  he  may  have  duriveil^im  this  s*nirco 
must  have  been  diminished  by  his  coru>ciou!,ne>s  nf  il)t> 
offence  he  was  iriving  to  hi*  former  friends,  through  hi*  elobo 
mtimacy  with  iiic  dictator.  Tim  panegyric  which  lie  com- 
posed alwut  this  time  in  honour  of  Cato  has  indeed  often 
! been  alleged  as  a proof  of  his  being  no  temporizer;  but  if 
' the  treatise  had  come  down  to  us,  u'e  shouhl  probably  have 
found  that  Cicero  bad  succeeded  most  happily  in  blending 
hU  eloge  upon  tho  conquered  with  a well-teinpcn'd  Haller)’ 
of  tlu?  ronquerur.  That  he  jK)s8o»?cd  this  happy  and  uvefrd 
talent  is  apparent  from  the  speech  hedcUveretl  at  this  time 
in  fa^-our  of  Lignrius,  niul  the  defence  of  Marcelliw  might 
be  ptit  in  evidence  to  the  j-ame  efleef,  if  there  were  not 
strong  gnidniLs  for  doublin|r  the  aulhentieity  of  the  oration 
bearing  that  name.  .At  the  end  of  the  year  Ctesur  was 
enllcfl  away  in  gn-al  liasto  into  Spain  lo  opjioso  the  sons  of 
Pompoy;  and  young  Cicero  resjuesfed  hi*  father’s  per 
mission  to  goto  Spain,  that  he  might  sene  tinder  Cal'  ar 
with  hi-i  cousin  Quintus  w’ho  was  alrt'ody  gone  thither, 
Cicero  objected  to  nb  serving  in  armt  against  their  former 
friends  and  thought  it  iiMrc  desirable  that  lie  should  go  to 
Athens  to  devote  a few  years  lo  philosophy  and  literature. 
Soon  after  he  had  parted  from  his  sfc.m,  whom  he  was 
doomed  never  again  to  ^ec,  he  was  oppre>>ed  by  the  *e- 
vorest  affliction,  tho  death  of  his  dniighfcr  m child-lted. 
Tullia  bail  been  thrice  marric<l;  first  lo  Piso,  who  <li«sl 
alwut  Iho  lime  of  Cicero's  return  from  exile,  and  then  lo 
Crassipes.  For  her  thinl  marriage  wi'h  Dolalndla  both  par- 
ties qualifkxl  ihomselvci  by  a divorce  from  their  consorts; 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  arrangemc.ita  for  another 
divorce  had  been  carried  so  far  that  her  father  was  already 
applying  for  payment  of  an  instalment  iqxm  her  dowry. 

In’  this  new  grief  Cicen>  drew  liltlc  comfort  from  the  ci.ii- 
dolence  of  hU  friond-s.  All  the  relief  that  he  found  was  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  he  composed  a treatise  ‘Of  Con- 
solation’ for  himself,  which  was  mucli  read  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church,  especially  Laclantius,  lo  whom  we 
arc  indebictl  for  the  few  fragment*  that  remain.  Hi* 
domestic  grief  was  completed  by  the  mi*ery  nf  his  ill- 
as-iorled  marriage,  whirh  he  was  happy  to  dissolve  after  a 
union  of  less  than  a year.  In  this  de-oln!o  eondiii  m ho 
(led  as  usual  to  his  bo'iks,  and  no  periixl  of  his  life  pm- 
duct’d  a ri'  her  literary  harvest.  He  lias  himself  given  u* 
a Ibt  cf  the  work*  whieh  ho  wrote  in  this  and  tho  fdlbming 
year.  (l)e  I)>r.,  ii.,  1.)  Tlie  Orator  completed  hi*  rhctorle.al 
a’orks,  fbnuing  n sort  of  si:ppleinent  to  his  three  hooks  cn- 
lillod  De  Orff.V>/r,  and  the  liruluf.  Hit  phtT.^siiphicul 
writings  of  this  poriwl  were,  the  floriruHiHf,  sj  colled  in 
honour  of  his  dtveased  friend,  in  which  he  recommend* 
Ihc  study  of  pliiloMqiliy;  four  book*  in  defence  of  the  Af  a- 
demy,  dotliraled,  a*  has  bc’en  already  meniioncfl,  to  Varro; 
five  tKM»k8  entitled  De  Finitutr,  ant^  addressed  to  Brutus 
in  which  he  contrasts  the  opinions  of  the  different  >ect*  of 
philosophy  on  tho  subj<*et  of  tho  /tummum  b'tmtm ; Iho 
TuBcidnti  disputations,  in  the  same  number  of  books,  on  a 
variety  of  uiunt*  which  involve  the  liappiness  of  human 
life;  three  Ixjoks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods;  one  on  Divi- 
nation, or  the  art  of  seeing  into  futurity ; another  on  Fate : 
and  the  beautiful  treatise  on  Old  Age.  Titwe  were  followed 
by  an  essay  on  Gfnry,  which  has  liccn  lost  since  the  inven- 
tion of  printing;  Ihe  Topiea,  addressed  to  his  friend  Trc- 
batiu*;  and  the  DeOJfiriit,  which  w.is  ilerlicale<l  to  his  son. 

The  publication  of  these  work*  extended  over  the  vcts 
4-j  and  44  n.c.  In  the  autumn  of  the  former  of  these  years 
Ca‘«ar  returned  from  Spain,  and  Cicero  was  induced  lo 
qttif  hi*  retirement  and  come  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  after 
exerted  his  talents  in  the  scnicc  of  an  old  friend,  Deio- 
fnms,  king  of  (Jalatia,  who  had  incurred  the  displetwurc  of 
Cfpsar  by  his  firm  support  of  the  Pompeians,  and  indeed 
was  charged  with  having  formed  a plot  to  assassinate 
C'cesar  a few  years  before.  Cicero  failed  in  obtainiog  par- 
don for  his  friend ; but  his  intimacy  with  the  Dictator 
seemed  daily  to  be  increaaing.  when  tho  Ides  of  March 
changed  the  whole  faro  of  affairs.  Cicero  was  present  at 
the  9cenc  of  assassination  in  the  senato  house,  whore  ho 
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Imd  tho  pleofiiirc,  he  tclU  us,  of  accinii  the  tyrant  perub  ; 
but  iho  conspirators  were  grievously  <liiutp\x>inte(l  in  the 
results  of  their  crime.  As  soon  as  Uie  first  stupor  liad 
passed  away,  the  public  indignation  drove  the  nuirderem 
from  Rome,  and  (,'ieero  hirusetf  deemed  it  prudent  to  make 
ii  tcmjwrary  retreat.  He  proceeded  first  to  Rhegium,  then 
crossing  to  Sicily,  on  the  Ut  of  August  ho  arrived  at 
.SyruL'Usc,  whence  he  sailed  next  day,  and  was  driven  back 
by  cross  winds  Jo  Leuco\>etra.  Here  he  met  with  some 
people  lately  frcmi  Rome,  who  brought  him  news  of  an  uu- 
expecied  luni  id’  alTuirs  there  towards  a general  pacifica- 
tion, so  that  ho  WO.S  induced  to  set  out  immediately  on  iiis 
return.  He  touched  at  Velia,  where  he  had  his  last 
interview  with  Hmtus,  aiul  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the 
.tlst.  The  senate  mot  the  ne.xl  ntoruiug.  but  Cicero,  not 
finding  things  itt  the  favourtiblc  statu  which  he  expected, 
vviis  unwilling  to  meet  Antony,  and  excused  himself  frtjm 
attending,  as  being  indis|K>scd  by  the  fatitrue  of  his  journey. 
The  next  day  Antony  was  absent,  and  Cicero  delivered 
the  first  of  those  unilionH  which  he  called  Philipincs,  as 
Wing  rivals  of  the  invectives  which  Dc-mustheiies  nirecled 
agaiml  the  kina:  of  Mai'etlmi.  Tlie  violcnco  of  this  ha- 
rangue committed  Ikiiii  with  Antony,  and  he  again  rvdii'ed 
for  sivuiity  to  some  of  hU  villas  near  Naples,  where  he 
cxjmiKwcd  and  published  the  second  Philippic.  This  sjvcech, 
if  that  name  can  be  given  to  what  was  never  sptsken,  was  a 
furious  invective,  well  charged  with  falsehocMl,  against  the 
whole  life  of  Antony,  and  was  supjHtsed  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  Cicero’s  death.  Tl>e  departure  of  Antony 
fur  Cisidpine  Gaul  left  Rome  again  open  to  Cicero,  who 
returned  iherc  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  ten  days  after 
ticlivered  his  third  Philippic,  the  chief  obje<':t  of  v'hich  was 
to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  senate  to  the  lufo  prixced- 
ings  of  OcUvianus  in  opposition  to  Antony.  Having  effected 
(his  obji>ct,  he  pas.sed  into  the  fnrum  and  haiangued  the 
IHHipIc  upon  the  same  subject  in  his  fourth  Philippic.  The 
ten  other  speeches  bearing  this  name  were  delivered  from 
lime  to  time  in  the  senate  or  the  forum,  to  excite  the 
people  of  Rome  against  Antony  and  lux  friends;  but  the 
prospects  of  the  ofigarchy  wore  finally  disappointed  by  the 
treachery  of  Octavianus  and  Lepidus  in  joining  their  arms 
to  Antony,  ami  thus  sharing  the  whole  {wwer  of  the  state 
among  them.  Tlie  proscription  which  followed,  though  it 
can  in  no  way  be  justificil,  was  levelled  against  men  who 
hud  been  themselves  a.ssnxsins,  or  the  avowed  advocates 
and  panegyrists  of  assas.sination.  Cicero  himself  had 
laudtxl  the  murderers  of  Caesar  as  (he  greatest  benefactors 
of  their  country ; nay,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  not 
himself  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  though  he  may  have  wanted 
the  courage  to  use  the  dagger  himself;  and  afterwards  when 
he  found  Antony  in  his  way,  he  repeatedly  expressed  lii« 
regret  that  (he  conspirators  had  nut  served  up  one  more 
dish  at  (he  glorious  feast  of  the  Ides  of  March.  Cicero  was 
at  his  Tusculan  villa  with  his  brother  and  nephew  when  he 
mcived  thu  news  of  the  proscription,  and  of  their  lH>ing 
included  in  it.  He  (le<l  to  Astura  on  the  coast,  where  ho 
found  a vessel  ready  tor  him,  in  wliich  he  immeilialoly 
embarked,  but  was  compelled  bv  the  weather  to  land  again 
the  same  day  near  Circeit.  'llic  following  day  he  em- 
barked a second  time,  but  again  landed  at  Caida,  wheni'e 
he  proceeded  to  his  Formian  villa.  In  the  mid<lle  of  ilic 
night  his  slaves  informed  him  of  the  approach  of  the  sol- 
diers who  were  intrusted  with  the  muidcrous  commission  : 
he  made  an  attempt  to  escape  in  a litter,  but  being  over- 
taken in  a wood,  the  scene  was  speedily  finished  The 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  says  Plutarch,  and 
carrying  lliciu  to  Rome,  presenttsl  them  to  Antony,  who 
had  them  llxdl  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum.  Cicero  was 
kilksl  on  the  7(h  of  Det'einlier.  in  the  year  4.1  a.  c. 

llio  Works  of  Cicero  have  been  rept'altnlly  published  in 
raa.ss,  a.s  well  as  separately,  but  m-rhajw  ihc  best  edition  of 
Ills  entire  writings  is  that  by  Orellius.  Of  his  i»ci)arate 
work-s  the  following  tsliiions  dcsoivo  particular  lujlice. 
The  • Variorum,'  as  it  is  called,  by  Grat*vius,  containing  the 
Orations  the  lA-tterswl  Kamiliures  and  ad  Atticuni  with 
one  viduiue  of  his  Philosophical  Works.  The  notes  of 
M.inutius  are  exceedingly  vuJuahle.  2.  'Do  Divmutiuno 
«*t  Dtr  Futo,’  G.  II.  ^Io.se^.  3.  ‘Do  Legibus’  Moser  et 
Creuzer.  4.  * De  Natura  Deorum.’  by  the  same.  5.  Ditto, 
by  Heiudorf.  6.  ‘De  Republicu,’  b>  Moser,  7.  ‘ Oralio 
pro  Iduentto,’ by  Clas^m.  8.  *Pni  Miluna,’  by  Orellius, 
J82C.  9.  ‘Pro  l*lancio.'  by  Wunder.  10.  ‘ Omtiunes 

PluUppicu),’ by  Wernsdorff.  U.  * The  Orations,’ by  Gara- 


toni,  at  Najdos.  To  those  who  value  a correct  te.xt,  Wun- 
dcr’s  Collation  of  the  ErfuriU  MS.,  publishe<l  at  Leipzig 
ill  1827,  will  hv  of  great  service.  Tlie  critical  writings  of 
Madvig  of  t-itpeiiUagen  are  also  deserving  of  study,  t<>ge- 
ther  with  hix  excellent  ‘ Disputation  on  Asconius.’  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  doubts  us  to  the  genuineness  of  certain 
of  the  Orations.  F.  A.  Wolf  has  examined  the  elf  ims  of 
the  lour  Orations.  * Post  Redilum  in  Senatu,’  ‘Ad  Quiritis 
post  Reditum,’  * Pro  Dmio  sua,’  and  ’ De  Hnruxpu  um  Kc- 
sponsis.’  in  a vxtlumc  publidicd  at  Berlin  in  1601.  In  tho 
fuUowing  vear  he  pubhshc«l  an  eilition  of  the  ‘Pro  Mar- 
cello.’ with  his  n^asons  for  lielieving  it  to  be  spurious.  In 
regard  to  the  letters  ad  Brutum,  see  BrvtI's.  Tlie  student 
of  Cicero’s  w iitings  should  ult,o  jwidxohS  the  actxiunt  of  his 
• Ijfe,’  by  Conyers  Middleton.  It  has  been  freely  em- 
ployed in  this  article,  but  the  strong  bias  of  the  author  in 
lavour  of  his  hero  has  been  throughout  corrected  fiom  the 
writings  of  Cicero  himsedf,  more  particularly  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  which  having  Iwcn  written  in  confideiuc  to  an  in- 
timate fricMul.  and  never  iutendeil  fur  puhlication,  furnish  a 
te.xt  fur  trying  the  chaiacter  of  thu  writer  such  as  few 
public  men  could  stand  with  impunity.  Middleton  has 
made  two  gixat  emo-s  in  forming  his  notion  of  Cicero  ai  d 
the  men  wdiu  lived  in  his  times.  He  has  believed  all  that 
he  has  said  of  himself,  and  all  that  he  has  said  of  bis  enemies; 
and  besides  this,  he  has.  with  something  of  di.siugcmiilv, 
softciKsl  down  tlu^  liointx  wheru  he  has  unintenlionully 
Iwrne  evidence  ngumst  himself.  Tlie  tninslution*  of  Cicero’s 
writings  in  English  are  nut  of  great  merit.  One  of  the 
liest  is  Mehnoth’s  trunslntion  of  the  ‘Letters;’  hut  his 
style  is  too  florid.  Tlic  French  language  possesses  an  ex- 
ccUcnl  translation  of  the  ‘ lAUters  to  Atticus,’  hy  (he  Ahhe 
Mongault,  iiccompnmed  hy  a Coiumcntury  no  lexsexcclK-nt ; 
and  the  German  language  has  a still  nvi>re  valuable  trans- 
lation of  all  the  ‘Letters’ in  chronological  order,  hy  M'ic- 
land.  with  notes,  and  a number  of  histoiical  chapters, 
which  arc  tainted  however  with  an  undue  paniahly  lo 
Cicero.  A most  laborious  and  u.'-cf  ul  work  for  the  student 
of  (huso  times,  but  still  rolnining  much  of  the  same  pre- 
judices, will  be  found  in  the  ‘Hi?4ory  of  Rome,  in  its 
transition  trom  a republican  to  a mimarclucul  form  of 
goveniment ; or  Pompey,  Ctrsar,  Cicero,  and  their  C’on- 
leniporarics,’  by  Professor  Drumann,  of  Kuuigsberg.  Two 
volumes  have  alone  apficared,  which  descend  no  lower  than 
the  letter  C (Cornificii),  for  the  work  is  drawn  up  in  an 
alphabetical  order  acairding  to  the  goulile  names. 

ClCERCyNE,  u name  given  by  Iho  Italians,  especially  of 
Naples  and  Rome,  to  the  guides  who  show  travellers  the 
antiquities  of  the  country.  It  was  a common  s.iyim'  in 
Italy,  when  speaking  of  a learned  or  eloquent  man,  ‘t  uu 
Cicerone,’  ‘ lie  is  u Cic*ero;’  and  the  poor  guidt*s  and  vaUts 
de  place,  who,  generally  speaking,  are  neither  learned  i.w 
eloquent,  and  often  make  ridiculous  blumlcra  on  the  mo>t 
trivial  subjects,  have  now  luunird  the  name  of  Cicerone. 

CJCHORA'CE^K.  [CoMPtisiT.K.] 

C1LTNDET.1D/E,  a family  of  Coleopterous  iiu-ects.  of 
(he  .section  and  suh-toclion  Gcoder/ntga.  Tlie 

tnic  cariii%(»ruus  beetles  arc  included  in  a large  section 
called  Adep/iaga,  all  the  sjiecies  of  which  group  mav  lie 
distinguished  bv  their  having  six  palpi.  Tlie  section  .ide- 
phuga  U divided  into  two  sub-sections,  the  Gei.xieyhaga  and 
the  Hydradephiiga.  Tlie  former  derive  their  subsistence 
on  the  land,  and  the  latter  in  the  water.  Tlie  structure  of 
the  in-st-cts  in  these  two  groups,  in  order  to  suit  them  to 
their  habitx,  is  therefore  of  necessity  essentially  different 
(as  far  as  secondary  characters  of  form,  8ic.  ajc  vonccrnedi, 
the  furtucr  being  fonticd  for  running,  and  the  latter  fur 
swimming.  In  the  number  of  joints  to  the  tarsi  (which  is 
always  Hac),  and  the  antciinm  (which  is  eleven),  and  the 
partHof  the  inmith.  they  are  howtwer  alike;  these  latter  aro 
generally  considered  primary  <haractcr>.  To  make  mir- 
selvc'.  more  clearly  unnersto«Ml,  wo  may  compare  the  section 
Adriihamj,  among  beetles,  to  the  Carnn'orn  among  the 
Mummatia;  the  Ufiudfiih(iga  to  the  hears,  wcaseb,  dugs, 
and  cats;  and  \\\q  IlijdrtulejihngH  to  the  >eals  and  otters. 
We  may  again  carry  our  simile  further  by  coni|  nring  the 
Ciciudtflidic  lo  the  cats  or  tigers,  thu  lioetles  belonging  to 
this  family  being  most  pre-eminently  voracious. 

The  CtcindeluUf  arc  divided  into  (wo  groups;  Iho-o 
species  in  which  the  emargination  of  the  mentum  is  fur- 
nished with  a tooth  or  pointed  process  in  the  middle,  and 
those  in  which  this  prores.s  is  wanting.  To  the  first  group 
or  section  belong  the  genera  J/an/tcont,  PlatydiciU,  Slcga 
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cephula.  OrychHia,  Jrfftia,  Cinndrla,  lyromira,  Ettin^- 
attjyutt,  Bn*l  C(ano*(»ma ; and  to  tho  ocfond  set-liun  Iwlon^ 
thf  pvni‘m  7'h*^tr»,  Trimmiyla,  nnd  CoUiurus. 

The  typical  genu.>«  of  the  tumily  wt*  are  treating  of  m 
Cteindela,  and  in  thK  genus,  as  is  generally  (if  not  always) 
the  case  in  typical  gencm,  the  aperio*  have  a wide  geugra- 
pliical  range,  and  are  very  numerous.  Taking  Dejeau’s 
Catalogue  as  our  guide,  we  dn<l  the  genua  Ciciiidela  con- 
taining upwartU  of  ‘iOO  species,  and  the  number  of  s))ecios 
ronlained  in  all  the  other  genera  taken  tc^etlieriaobout  4(t. 
The  apecies  of  Cicindela  arc  found  in  every  t|uurter  of  the 
globe ; whereas  the  other  genera  mentioned  are  very  local ; 
they  are  all  extra-European,  some  being  entirely  confined 
to  Africa,  several  to  South  America,  and  others  to  India. 

The  technical  generic  charaeiere  of  Cicindela  are : — 
labial  pulni  nuxierutvly  long,  in  tim  respect  not  exceeding 
the  maxillary  ijalui ; fast  joint  of  all  the  palpi  truncatcil  u( 
the  apex,  an  1 aWut  the  same  width  as  the  pre<?e<Iing 
joints ; three  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  dilated  in  the 
males  and  covered  beneath  with  a velvct-likc  substance. 

Ah  regards  the  fiina,  the  most  striking  i hanicter  of  the 
Cicindidtu  is  the  great  projtwtion  of  the  ovoh;  the  jaws  are 
very  lung  and  sharply  pointed,  and  furni:>hej  on  the  inner 
side  with  three  foath>like  processes;  the  head  it  generally 
e«(ual  in  width  to  the  thorax,  or  Mmietimcs  exce^ing  it ; 
tho  thorax  is  idlher  somewhat  cjlmdrical,  or  rather  de- 
uretvoil  ami  nearly  squari*.  and  is  transversely  indented 
iK'fore  and  behind.  Tlic  elytra  are  generally  rather  de- 
pressed and  almost  double  the  width  of  the  thorax;  the 
legs  and  anleniuc  are  long  and  slender. 

Thu  colouring  of  the  Cieindelse  is  generally  rich  and 
mctullie ; the  upper  suiT;u*e  is  usually  more  or  less  sha- 
greeneil,  and  hunee  is  not  glosty;  tfie  under  surface  is 
gU>Hsy,  and  generally  sparingly  • overwl  with  hairs  of  a pale 
eidour. 

With  resnoel  to  tbeii  habits,  it  ban  been  before  remarked 
the  Cicindela>  are  extremely  voracious ; we  may  add,  they 
are  very  active,  and  almost  nl«a\s  take  to  the  wing  when 
appronoht.><l,  and  hence  are  ennglit  with  ditfieulty;  their 
flight  is  however  short.  'n>e  situaiions  which  they  iithabil 
are  generally  san<ly  plains  or  heaths,  and  sunietinies  the 
»en-shoreorlhi:  shores  of  rivers,  &r. : but  rorae  of  tho  other 
genoni  of  the  Cicindelidm,  from  their  fonn  and  (xilouring.* 
appear  to  be  more  purtiiviluriy  adapted  to  the  e lafit-inen- 
tiuiictl  situations. 

Six  hpucies  of  the  genus  Cicindela  have  been  found  in 
England,  of  which  the  most  common  is  Ctm/</c/u  ram- 
This  insect  is  founil  more  or  less  ubumlantly 
throughout  the  couutr)'.  an«l  U very  common  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhiKKl  of  London : it  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length,  ami  of  a bright  greni  colour ; the  anteriur  and 
po.Hteriur  margins  of  the  thorax,  the  legs,  and  the  basal 
Joint*  of  the  untonme  arc  of  a rich  copper  colour;  the  under 
side  of  the  liodyi*  g]us>yan  I of  abluc-groen  colour;  the  wing- 
cases  are  each  oilomeil  with  six  rream-colourod  spots,  one 
on  the  shoulder  or  outer  angle,  another  at  the  apex,  throe 
on  the  outer  maigin  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart,  and 
one  on  the  disc,  a little  lower  dow  n than  the  third  marginal 
*|»ot  from  the  shoulder. 

The  larva  of  this  insect  is  very  well  know  n,  and  may  be 
found  almost  at  any  time  during  the  summer  in  sandy  situ- 
ations: it  live*  in  cylindrii-al  burrows,  varjing  fioro  six 
inche.H  to  a foot  in  depth,  these  burrows  being  cxioivateil  by 
itHclf  ],iko  tho  fH-Tfeet  iitsect,  it  is  very  voratiou*,  and  in 
line  weather  may  1k>  seen  with  it*  head  on  a level  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  lying  in  wait  fur  any  insect  which  may 
happen  to  crawl  over  Us  cell.  Its  fonn  i*  remarkable : tho 
head  i*  very'  large  an  1 slightly  ivncave  ; the  jaws  are  also 
large  and  curved  upwanU;  tho  liody  i*  furnUhed  with  six 
legs,  attached  to  the  three  first  segments,  and  U humpetl 
near  the  middle  of  the  back,  at  which  part  there  are  two 
tubendeH,  caidt  of  whudi  i*  furnished  with  a homy  hook  ; 
these  hooks,  and  the  body  being  naturally  of  a bent  shape, 
enable  the  animal  to  sustain  its  position  at  tho  tup  of  the 
cell,  or  to  ascend  and  dewimd  very  quickly:  the  concave 
head  and  the  rerurvoHl  mandibles  form  a kind  of  natural 
basket  in  which  the  soil  is  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  coll 
during  tho  progroi*  of  its  excavation. 

Four  other  British  species  of  the  genus  Cicindela,  C. 
aylvaticiXy  marttima,  api'ica,  and  aylvicotn,  have  while  or 
cream-coloured  spots  in  the  samo  situations  as  in  C.  nim- 

• Th*  eolowna  of  lOMcu.  u u tbm  (urot,  often  affortti  a clu«  to 
IbdrbabtU, 


\peatria,  but  they  arc  jointyl  together  in  pair*;  the  two  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  wing-ca.se  form  a curveil  dash  vvhicn 
surrounds  the  shoulder;  the  one  on  the  disc  of  the  elytron 
; and  that  at  the  margin  nearest  it  are  also  joined,  and  form 
a IhuiI  fascia,  and  the  two  at  the  apex  form  a bent  dash, 
which  follows  tho  outline  of  that  pari  of  the  wing-coAe. 
This  dis|)osition  of  tho  markings  vix.,  a liiiuilar  spot  ut  the 
shoulder,  a bent  th<cia  in  the  middle,  and  anolhtrr  luiuilar 
spot  at  the  apex  of  the  elytron,  is  that  which  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  the  s]tecie*.  and  the  most  ('•mmon  tsdour  U 
browjiish  bronze ; such  is  the  ridourof  C.  murilima,  rijntria, 
and  tylvic^da;  the  latter  sometimes  varies  to  a green  hue 


F>g,  1.  Cicifxlrb  CAiBpcnlrUi  fig.  Z.  autPikir  tsnst  of  the  3,  d«. 

effnii»!ei  4,  Ubrum of  ntKlnpr  •!>«««■  of C>cin<l«)a:  /ty.  6,  inrutoin  vf 
do  : tnliu!  polld , Jig-  6,  miutdibir;  Jig.  7,  aaiillx.  4 etlrmal  m.uUUfv 

S nuillarv  9. 10,  II,  *ud  Ig,  wiuie  ent,**  of 

five  dilfoicat  of  i >cmiloU,  to  »liuw  tho  toiutWn  in  the  naiklnz*. 

In  some  exotic  species  of  Cicindela  the  elytra  arc  adorned 
with  numerouft  spots ; eleven  is  the  greatest  number  we 
have  found ; of  these,  however,  tliree  or  four  are  often  «»b- 
litoratod,  and  the  others  are  joined  (two  or  three  logelheri. 
so  as  often  to  form  three  irregular-shaped  oblong  dashes  or 
friscie. 

In  some  instances  the  markings  run  one  into  the  oihor, 
so  that  there  is  moro  white  than  ground  colour;  and  in  one 
mecics,  now  before  us,  the  wing-case*  an^  entirely  white. 
Tnese  markings  vary  but  slightly  in  individuals  of  thu 
same  species. 

The  Cicindelidte,  in  mc^t  arrangements  of  insect*,  fonn 
the  fir*!  faniilv  of  tho  Coleoplv^.* 

CICISBR'C),  in  Italian,  menu*  a gallant,  a man  who 
courts  the  ladies.  The  term  is  also  applicnl  to  a knot  of 
ribands,  which  used  to  be  worn  appended  to  the  hilt*  of 
sword*  or  to  the  handles  of  fan*.  {Dizumatio  dtlla  Cmacu.) 
In  like  manner  a Cicislteo  is  a man  who  bangs  upon  u 
lady,  is  constantly  by  her  side  and  nt  her  be<‘k,  and  aUcnil* 
her  wherever  she  goes.  This  derogatory  custom  has  long 
prevailed  with  married  ladies,  especially  in  tho  towns  and 
among  the  fashionable  cIusm.’s,  in  Italy  and  idher  soulbeni 
countries;  but  tlm  country  ]>eople  and  the  humbler  class  of 
citizens  havo  generally  remained  frise  from  it.  Even  in  the 
towns  the  practice  is  losing  ground  of  late  years.  TIic 

* We  iMte  eDtercl  Binre  Ilian  innally  (oU>  detail  In  ibUartlele,  bn-anar  tlw) 
leiecu  hetv  ueatnl  of  eonititu'e  a rroap  la  whida  cabincta  are  very  rirb  In 
iperift;  It  tLrrefbn,  itflcirHi  (u»d  il1uab4tiuaa  of  variuua  poiuU  of  (i-netat  ap- 
in  vmnraolaffy  which  M ovay  be  hereafter  uerraaary  lo  refer  lu. 

hlUt  writinK  thia.  ami  in  endraToonaz  lo  Irnce  the  anrkluci  of  Ihe  varioae 
apncwe  of  I’icindet*  U>  mm  «uo-oe,  ne  have  ducuvervd  (ujioq  referrini  to 
other  fenUii-*  of  tiic  Col«>|rtera  alto)  that  In  raoti  bevUca,  wkwn  ouukui^a 
oocus  ibry  tuar  ti#  ttwead  t*  variaUuaa  oC  om  {tattOTOk 
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tvunli  s^n'ente  nudf  atilo  oru  nliu  u»c(l  in  the  eantc  j 

sense. 

CICOGNA'UA.  COUNT  LEOPOLD,  was  born  at  Fer-  I 
rani,  Noveiuber  ‘J6,  1767,  ami,  although  the  inheritor  of' 
l^'ni^uUTuble  wi*ahh.  bc^^n  early  to  duiuiLruish  himsidr  by 
his  aiiplioitiou  to  study.  While  yet  a youth  he  inailo  eun- 
sulcrMble  protlriotiry  in  iiuilhcmutica  and  physies,  thereby 
he  reeomutendcdhiiQsell'tothe  notice  of  SiioUanaani,  Scarpa, 
and  manv  other  eminent  individuals  at  the  univerbily  of 
Pavia.  IluviuS  cuuiplcted  his  cour»c  of  studies  there  he 
proceeded  to  Umne.  where  he  occupied  many  veors  nut 
only  in  studying  the  great  works  of  art,  but  likewise  in 
practuing  himself  both  in  drawing  and  jKiinting,  fur  which 
lie  ha<l  almost  from  his  borhooil  manifested  mure  tluin  or- 
dinary talent.  After  visiting  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  which 
latter  country  he  published,  at  Palermo,  his  first  literary 
effort,  a p-icm,  entitled  Le  Ore  del  Giomo,  he  succeisively 
visited  Florence,  Milan,  llologiia,  and  Venice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
various  treasures  of  art  in  those  cities.  In  1 795  he  fixed 
himself  at  Modena,  and  during  the  twelve  following  yean 
np{)ears  to  have  given  much  of  his  attention  to  public  utfaiis, 
having  l>eon  for  some  time  minister  at  the  court  of  Sar- 
dinia. He  resigneil  hLs  post  in  1808,  when  he  was  made 
presitlcnt  of  the  Academy  of  iho  Fine  Arts  at  Venice;  an 
ufllcc  fur  which  he  was  well  qualified  no  loss  by  the  public- 
spirited  zeal  with  which  he  uLsclmrged  it  than  by  hU  know- 
ledge of  art  itself  und  the  literature  belonging  to  it  From 
this  epoch  in  hU  life  may  be  dateil  the  cotmm'iueinenl  of 
hU  career  as  a writer,  during  which  he  enriched  the  branch 
of  literature  ju.>t  mentioned  by  many  important  works.  In 
that  same  year  (ISOb)  he  pubHslted  a treatise  on  ‘The 
lleuutifnr  (//  Belh).  'flji-s  wa.H  suiTceded  by  bis  great 
work.  ‘The  History  of  Modern  Sculpture'  {Gloria  tleUtt 
ScuUura  dal  xuo  rieorgitnenlo  in  lUtlui  al  Secotu  di  A‘a/JO- 
leune),  an  undertaking  to  which  he  had  been  urged  by  hU 
IViends  Giorduiii,  D’Agincourt,  and  Schlegel.  Ii  i.s  in  three 
folio  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1816,  and  the 
lust  in  18IS,  and  contaims  about  IbU  outline  plates  eshibit- 
ing  a vast  number  of  subjects  from  the  earlie.-t  periml 
— the  age  of  the  Pisiiui  and  l)«inalellu — to  that  of  Cjimva, 
to  a notice  of  whofio  works  the  whole  of  the  seventh  or 
last  book  is  devoted.  Although  fastidious  criticism  lus 
taxed  it  with  some  defects  it  U umUmiablv  a perfunnanre 
of  great  research  and  erudition,  bringing  down  to  the  pre- 
sent century  tlie  history  of  the  art  from  the  jtoint  iit  which 
it  lutd  bixm  loft  by  D’Agini-ourt,  who  himself  had  taken  it 
up  where  Winckelrnaim  hodquitted  it.  Besides  a vast  bodv 
of 'information  as  to  the  pn>fussed  subject,  this  work  also 
embraces  much  subsidiar)  ntaltur  of  great  interest,  particu- 
larly the  ilescriirtivo  and  historical  notices  of  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice,  the  calhedruU  of  Milan  and  Orvieto,  St.  Peter’s 
and  many  other  Basilica?.  * 

Ilis  next  publication  wus  a catalogue  raUonn^,  in  two  thick 
8vo.  volumes,  of  his  owti  library,  un  immense  collection  of 
works  in  every^  dci>urtjntnt  of  the  fine  arts,  nns  is  u most 
valuable  addition  to  btbliographv,  and  shows  that  Cicognara 
tiered  no  cost  in  the  pursuit  o^  his  favourite  studies.  He 
liKewi»e  produced  a work  entitled  Mtmorie  perneiTtre  <d!a 
Storia  ddlu  Calro>;rHjit\  and  numerous  articles  relative  to 
subjects  ol’iirt  and  all Lsts,  printed  in  various  Journals,  but 
tiever,  uiifi»rlunately,  given  afterwards  to  the  world  in  u eol- 
Iccltve  form.  Kven  bud  be  produced  none  of  the  works 
above  cnumoratwl.  the  name  of  Cicognara  would  liave 
been  tninsuiittcd  to  posterity  with  Imnour  bv  the  two  splen- 
did andiilcclural  volumes,  entitled  le  FubhHdie  jmi  C’os- 
jneuedi  Venezia,  1815— ‘20,  of  whieh  the  grcatei  share  of 
the  liter.m  )»arl  and  the  chief  conduct  of  ilie  work  belong 
to  him,  although  he  was  assisted  in  it  by  Diedo  ami  Selva, 
who  fiiniisluMl  the  account?,  of  many  of  the  buildingK.  li  i?. 
illuslrated  with  ‘J50  engravings,  wherein  will  l/C  pn*served 
oil  the  most  iulere.ding  structures  of  Veniee  when  the  now- 
mouldering  originaU  shall  have  fidlcn  into  utter  decay. 

He  die<l  at  Venice,  of  a di.sease  of  the  lungs,  March  5, 
1834,  and  his  obsiyiuies  were  |M  rformed  witli  great  wlein- 
nity  in  the  euthedral  of  St.  Mark. 

CICO'NI.A.  [Storks.] 

(JICUTA  VIRO'S.A.,  or  W.ATER  HEMl.OCK.  is  a 
wild  poi-kiiuius  plant  of  the  Umbelliforous  order,  found  oc- 
ensiimally  by  the  sid.’s  of  ditches  and  i>oniLs.  It  ia  a peren- 
nial plant,  with  a large  flo,-.hy  white  root  covered  externally 
witb  fibres, and  dividwl  internally  inlu  several  low  chambers 
fiUe*l  with  a milky  or  yelluwuh  juice.  The  stem  ia  creel, 


hollow,  cylindrical,  atriated,  and  two  or  three  feet  high. 
Tho  leaves, esjH-cially  the  lower  onei.arediKromposed or  thrice- 
pinnated ; the  lealluts  are  narrow,  lanceolate,  deeply  and 
irrccnlarly  toothed.  The  umbeLs  are  usually  destitute  of 
invidurrc,  or,  if  they  havu  one,  it  u nothing  but  a single 
linear  bract;  the  trartiul  umbeU  bave  several  such  bracta. 
The  tiuwerx,  w bicii  arc  white,  have  the  ordinary  umbelli- 
ferous structure.  They  arc  succeeile*!  by  glubuUir  double 
fiuil,  crowned  by  the  style  and  the  five  teeth  of  the  calyx, 
and  uliowing  on  each  of  their  convex  faces  five  salient  simple 
angles.  Its  nie«iicmul  prui>ertics  are  similar  to  those  of 
eummon  hemlock  [CuNiru],  but  more  energetic,  lu  roots 
have  been  mistaken  by  children  and  couutry  folks  for  ])aru- 
nips,  and  liave  been  eaten  with  fotal  consequences. 


CUUTA.  [tk)NifM.] 

Cll).  The  adventures  of  this  famed  Castilian  hero  arc 
neurlv  asiuucli  involved  in  fable  and  romance  a»  those  of 
our  king  Arthur  and  liLs  Knights  of  the  Kuund-table;  nor 
is  it  easy,  at  this  disianeo  of  time,  to  separate  the  truth  from 
Ihu  exaggeration  of  tradition  and  llm  inventions  of  ballad- 
writers.  Feireras  and  one  or  two  other  .Spanish  writers 
think,  however,  they  liave  establishes!  the  fullowing  facts. 

llic  Cid  ifroin  the  Arabic  /.Y  Seid,  ‘ the  I.s>rd’),  so  called 
by  the  Moors  of  Sjiuin  whom  ho  subjugated  by  his  victories, 
was  bom  at  Burgos  sMimewhcn?  about  1U40.  Ilis  real  name 
was  Rodrigo  Diazdc  Bivar.  He  attached  himself  loSanrhcz 
II.,  kiitg  of  uiid  Castile,  whose  life  he  once  saved  in 
battle.  At  the  siege  of  Z.iinora  Banehez  v»ws  treacherously 
slain,  and  his  brother  Alfimso,  the  next  in  order  of  succes- 
sion. was  sus]>ccted  of  thu  deed.  The  Cid  insisted  that, 
before  taking  po>scssiun  of  the  vacant  throne,  Alfonso 
should  purge  himself  by  taking  un  oath  of  his  ii.'nocenre  of 
hU  brother's  murder;  and  whin  the  rest  of  the  nobles 
hung  back,  lie  alone  e.xarled  utid  uiude  the  king  repeat 
the  VOW,  to  which  he  added  tho  most  awful  maU-dii'lions 
in  case  of  perjury.  After  such  a step  he  could  expect 
lilllo  court  favour,  and  the  state  of  .Spain  encouraged  Im 
propensities  to  war  and  adventure.  llu  life  was  a amti- 
iiuih]  series  of  cutnbats  with  the  Mouiw,  \vh<>  occupied  by 
far  the  largest  and  richest  ports  of  the  country.  lie  fell 
upon  them  in  Amgon,  burning,  plundering,  and  slaugh- 
tering wherever  he  went ; he  took  Alco^er,  and  making 
that  jilace  his  strung-hold,  he  was  graduuily  joined  by  a 
uuiuerous  baud,  half  patriot-,  half  ftevboote»,  with  which 
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h-'  tnad.)  imuuiiinnMo  incursions  into  the  iieiifhljoarin" 
torrii  t::c'  ♦•i’  tin*  Moors.  Still  "alherino  forcu  ho  ivne* 
liiUc  I iu  lljc  (.f  Turitcl,  at  tlw  rouIIi-wi-hSitii  cxUc- 

rotiy  of  tunl  there  e^lablishcil  hintsolf  in  n sirons 

iiiUvs*  ;ni  u HK-k.  which  is  still  cuilcfl  * l.a  l*cntt  tic  cl  Cid* 
<;!ie  ruck  of  the  Ciilt.  Hy  the  sudden  deulh  or  murdi‘r  of 
the  Mo  uish  I »:d  of  Valencia,  he  wa>  euooma-.ji*d  to  extend 
his  inr'iusions  into  lliat  province,  and  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mi.'tlileriaiteaii.  Here,  too,  he  was  cveutually  ciiahU>d  to 
u*<tublis!i  li[tn>L‘lf.  Aher  a Iun|(  sic.;e  he  touk  Valenda, 
the  capital  city,  and  held  it  tmiil  In's  death,  whudi  hup- 
)iened  about 

It  a]>pours  the  Cid  really  had  a w ife  nameti  \miena.  the 
Chimi'«ne  of  iho  celebrated  French  Irairedy  ‘ Lc  Cid,’  hut 
the  >t.iry  4»f  his  aireelin;;  c lurtship.  aiul  the  stru'iuleand 
cuntrasl  of  affeCHons  in  tin'  heart  of  his  uiistress,  are  nminly 
inve.iliuns  ofCorneille.  The  Spanish  ChronicU'.i  and  bal- 
lads. fri  tn  which  Iho  French  tra;,£cdiati  (o>>k  the  notion  td’ 
his  plot,  or  from  a drama  fotuided  upon  lliem,  do  indeed 
relate  that  the  Cid  had  kilUsl  Xiineiia’s  fathor  ; hut  they 
de-,ir«iv  all  inlerest  in  the  her  inc  by  sayiii;;  that  afler  her 
futher^s  ilouth.  and  before  any  tender  addre  ses  on  the 
non  of  his  slayer,  she  eaine4lj  ho;::;«l  the  kin*!  to  marry 
licrto  the  Ciil.  ‘hecatise.’  sIk.'  is  made  to  say  by  lhc»e  naV\e 
write.'K.  ‘ 1 aiu  quite  certain  that  his  possessions  will  one 
day  he  jnx’ater  than  lltosc  ofonv  man  in  vour  dominions.’ 
'The  original  ‘Cronicade  el  Fumo-<o  Ca\alleru  Cid  lluv 
Diaz  Carnpeador'  is  suppi-cd  to  have  bi.'en  writte.i  in  the 
l.llh  century.  iiIhiuI  l;j»  jears  nfer  the  hero’s  death.  .^Il•. 
Southey,  in  his  curious  w.t.k,  m.ik<'..  u ;e  id’  n printed  edi- 
tion of  I oO'l.  an.l  nays  the  lirht  iutd  u.tly  other  edili.m  was 

f Tinted  in  loa'i:  hut  the.e  is  a copy  of  un  ediiion  i.i  the 
ibmry  of  the  Briti.h  Mn-euiii  whu-h  bears  the  date  ot 
1041. 

The  ‘ PiK-'ina  de  el  Cid,’  which  is  hclicM’d  to  c'onlam 
rather  more  hi-toric  truth  than  the  pro. e chronicle,  was 
written  about  the  midille  of  the  l ith  iviitun.  or  only  some 
111)  yearn  after  the  Cid's  death.  Tin*  author  has  been  calKsl  < 
the  • Homer  of  Sjraiiu’  hut  his  name  ha>  not  been  piescrved. 
Mr.  Ssiuthey  says  his  work  is  mu|ue.^Uonably  tlic  oldest 
p>em  in  the  S|rani>li  language,  and  <ia  hi<  opinion)  the 
finest  beyond  all  comparison.  This  praise  is  perhaps  e\« 
irt:me,  but  the  ‘ Voema’  contains  sonic  powerful  pas.-.ages, 
and  is  highly  interesting  from  iU  undoubted  antiipiity. 

Ik'-iidc-s  this  |H>eni  the  Siianiards  ha%e  an  immemiC  num- 
ber of  romances  and  ballads  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the 
national  hero.  No  fewer  than  Ul'i  of  these  arc  in  the  real 
old  style  of  the  nth  and  11th  cenluiies  ;inany  arc  evidently 
mure  modern,  and  many  more  liavc  ne\er  been  printed.  In 
some  of  these  ballads  the  wonderful  achievemenU  of  Bernar- 
do de  cl  Carpio.  Kerrau  Gonzalez,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve 
peers  (for  Spain  had  her  twelve  p/'erless  knights,  as  well 
as  Britain  and  Fiance)  are  intenvoven  with  the  adventures 
of  the  great  Cid.  An  ample  notice  of  those  difTeront  work.s 
will  be  found  in  Mr. Southey’s  ‘ Chionicic  of  Uie  Cid.’  1 vol. 
4lo.,  I8(i8. 

CID.VRIS.  (Eciiimo.k.] 

CIDKK,  ur  CVDKR.  A won!  uswl  to  signify  the  juke 
of  apples  expressed  and  fermented.  The  arti'^dc  Appi.r 
contains  a general  view  of  the  culture  of  upplc-lreos ; what 
is  here  btutdl  as  to  tlie  management  of  apple-trees  has 
special  reference  to  the  Knglish  cider  counties. 

Ill  the  llerefonl  dislrh-t  (under  which  raiiie  we  sliiiU 
refer  to  (hat  county  with  the  adjoining  eider  districts  in 
Gl.mcesU'i'shirc,  Mimmoiithshire,  and  Wori'i'sli'i'shin',  while 
bv  the  name  of  the  ‘ Devonshire  district'  similar  portions 
of  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Cuiiwall  will  bo  dis- 
tinguished). where  the  varieties  of  cider-apple  ciillivuUsI 
an.' far  more  iiuniemua  than  in  any  other  part  of  Kngland, 
the  N’ew  Foxwhelp  (a  seedling  from  the  old),  the  Wilding, 
the  Cherry  IVannain,  the  Yiil  .w  and  lied  Norman,*  are 
.among  the  many  surU  limt  ai'i-  preferred.  It  appears  to  lie 
aliinst  immaterial  whctln'r  the  crab-stm-ks  are  urafied 
before  or  within  a short  time  after  they  are  removed  from 
the  tuirscry  to  the  orcliard  in  which  they  arc  to  stand,  in 
Herefordshire  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  graft.s  about  six  fet 
from  the  ground,  ami  to  plant  llwiri'cs  about  GC  fivl  helwivn 
the  rows,  and  30  between  the  trees  where  the  soil  is  rich; 
if  the  Soil  U poor,  less  distnncs'  is  aUoweil,  the  trees  will 
not  spread  with  so  great  \igour.  This  seems  a preferable 
method  to  that  practised  in  Ikvonshirc,  where  the  grafts 

* It  liM  Ivra  obj 'Ctrl!  lu  ‘ N onan'  citlrr,  lliiit  It  vrii;  not  rarn  to  a <Su> 
LitK’c  oitlioat  <li»ni»uc. 
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.ire  in.<.  rUil  at  fr„m  three  to  four  feet  fiom  the  ground,  aftd 
the  tri-e-s  jdiuilcii  abmt  16  fed  apart.  The  advanlage 
wliicli  ill  D.-%iinsluiv  is  gained  from  the  titc.s  bciii.;  los 
cxpiKSod  mill  broken  by  the  wind,  mid  ^KThap*  fiorii  a greater 
produce  of  apple's,  is  more  th.iii  counlerbalanciHl  liy  flic 
enlire  loss  of  the  land,  usually  a wilderness  of  we'cds,  into 
which  horses  run  in  the  winter,  and  cidvt,**  in  llie  spring, 
but  where  iicitluT  grown  cattle  nor  the  plough  can  ever  Ite 
adiiiillcd.  In  th\'  Dosonshire  district,  the  situations  chosen 
for  orchards  are  generally  iiuUow  dells  or  shelving  banks, 
in  the  neigldj.iurhotid  of  the  fnrni-hiiUM.s,  the  land  on  whieh 
they  are  plantc.l  N'ing  put  to  lillle  other  use;  while  in  the 
HerefunUUir.'  district  tbo  rlioiee  is  ddonuined  chietly  by 
the  <|iiiilitv  of  the  .soil,  w ilhniit  reference'  t-i  the  jwisilkm  of 
the  larni-Ti.mse.  In  their  youth  t)ie  ims  do  (‘uniparatiwlv 
liUle  injuiy  to  the  liui>l,  wliile  they  rcCidve  con.->id«-rab]e 
benefit  friun  the  frequent  stirring  by  the  plough  of  the  soil 
nmnd  their  ro  -ls.  s»>  that  neuiv-]Joughcd  lamls.  or  In»p- 
yards  which  may  be  again  laiil  down  to  grass  a>  soon 
a.s  the  luv.s  hu\o  acquuvd  vuinc  strength,  an.'  spots  fre- 
quently fiiifseii.  Tliis  practice  is  agrivuble  to  the  M-ry 
sc;.-ibl«i  in-‘lruction  given  by  Mr.  MursUuil,  Efuiovn/ 

i/  (ifo«cc>/cr«/»>c  .•—*  Plant  up  ui  a recently  brohen  iq.* 
worn  out  sward ; ktvp  the  sail  under  a state  of  arable  n^a- 
nageiiient  until  the  Ivces  l>o  well  grown.  Ilien  lay  it  down  to 
gr;u-.s,  and  let  it  remain  in  sward  'iintil  tlie  tree*.  Ik*  removed 
and  llieir  roots  decuycHl,  when  it  w dl  again  re'ipdre  a eotirse 
of  arable  manageiin'iib’  (vol.  ii.,  p.  362.) 

In  February  or  March,  or,  when*  the  s-.il  is  liglit,  in 
O -tober  or  Nove’.nlier,  hob's  .should  be  dug  abiut  nv  feel 
in  di.iim'ic'r,  each  being  adapted  in  depth  to  the  root  of  the 
tiee  that  it  is  to  receive.  The  bc-sl  earth,  with  the  tiiifs,  if 
the  s|H>t  is  grass  land,  should  be  thrown  info  (he  bottom  of 
the  hcle,  and  (he  roots  of  the  tix'e  se])amicd  with  the  Itand 
111  horizontal  biyers  witli  the  richest  mould  between  them  ; 
all  the  earth  may  then  lie  thrown  in  and  finiily  trodden 
down.  If  the  slocks  are  strong,  iho  bi>(  and  chcu;H‘st  m«'- 
Ihod  of  protection  from  the  injuries  of  raUle  is  a frame  of 
willow  stales,  about  six  tW’t  long,  cb-ft  a.s  tho.-e  us<'d  for 
the  burs  of  hurdltte:  tlie.se  should  be  hammered  about  st\ 
inches  into  the  ground,  round  the  tree,  and  as  near  it  as 
can  Ik*  done  without  injuring  the  roots,  jicrhaps  thi'ec  inclu's 
from  it : the  slaves  should  llieii  ho  nailed  together  with  two 
bands  of  narrow  iron  hooping,  one  a foot  and  a half  fiom 
the  bottom,  another  at  a like  distance  from  the  top,  al  the 
same  lime  binding  (hem  round  the  tree  as  lightly  as  (>aii  be 
done  without  injury  to  (lie  bark.  Where  iIh*  ses-ks  are  not 
strong,  the  la's!  fence  is  * one  lurgi?  post,  slit  with  a saw  ami 
placed  llat-way,  with  the  faces  to  the  plant,  and  abmit  two 
ie<*t  apart,  with  rails  on  each  side,  nadctl  upon  the  cd;g<’S  of 
(he  po.st.s.’  (Marshall.)  In  the  Hereford  district  thcac 
foncev  arc  much  used;  they  an^  cheap  and  ffTectual,  and 
i'ruiii  their  narr\iwness  olTer  little  inq/cdmient  to  ploughing 
and  other  purposes  of  agriculUire,  whicli  are  here  canitil 
un  O.S  imich  in  the  orcliards  a.s  in  any  other  lands. 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  enriching  the  soil  rcund 
the  trei's  wlmn  once  they  have  Ihvu  planted.  In  Di'ioti- 
sliire  it  Is  common  to  see  the  wec<ls  which  are  crop]H-d  in  the 
orchanhs,  hcaiicd  near  the  stem,  tlierr^  to  decay  and  nourkh 
the  roots;  and  in  Heix'fortlshire  the  more  can  fol  plaiiiers 
cause  the  earth  to  be  dug  once  a year  roinul  trees  that  lu'-ie 
been  rwenlly  planted:  neither  is  there  so  much  care  taken 
with  the  trei's  thetnsclvo.s  when  they  have  cncc  grown  stron?. 
as  the  benefits  which  hare  l»cen  dcrivi'd  Irum  a belter  «ysitm 
of  nuinagumcnt  would  warrant.  In  by  far  the  ]arg«-.>t  pio- 
portion  of  orchards,  with  the  exception  of  gathering  flu.* 
fiaiit,  nothing  is  done  to  the  trees  fr<im  the  Wginning  of  the 
year  to  tlm  end.  To  remove surcrihums  wo  d by  ju'licioi's 
pruning  (an  art  of  which  main  that  prai-tiye  it  01*0  llul^t 
mLscInL'Vously  igiioranO,  to  remove  pari  of  an  oxcessivo 
crop  of  fruit,  lo  clcaiihe  from  mos.s  and  mii.;htoo,  winch 
latter  in  frosts  firms  excellent  food  for  sheep,  are  praciicts 
too  ftvi|ucnlly  neglected. 

The  fruit  of  the  ditferent  varictic.s  of  apple  ripen  at  dit- 
iT'tcnt  limes  of  the  year,  earlier  or  later,  a cording  to  the 
sca.«on.  Among  the  o.irlk'st  arc  the  Cinlling  and  Ameri- 
can Must,  which  begin  to  full  from  the  lives  at  the  end  of 
Si'ptenilier ; and  while  the  majority  attain  their  maturity 
about  the  end  of  Novcmlter  or  the  middle  of  iho  fulhiivin-/ 
inonlli,  iliere  are  some  from  which  the  apples  will  n..t  fall 
until  six  or  eight  weeks  later.  The  cusicmary  meOi'.d  of 
pii'kiiig  the  fruit  is  by  striking  the  tri'iswith  p.ih'si,  pro- 
vincially  niUetl  ‘ poulliiig,'  and  then  gaihering  the  fallen 
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rapilUy  ni90  in  reputation  and  success.  Ho  subsequently 
enlarv'vd  his  style  of  mintini^  by  n ciireful  study  of  the 
Moi'ts  of  0>fTLVJd'>  niul  Annibai  Carnuri,  from  whom  he 
k-urued  thp  art  of  size  and  si>uco  to  his  pictures,  by 

means  uf  u iniwerlul  and  skilful  use  nf  chiurotcurn.  Le 
Hfun  U said  to  hive  been  dt'ceived  by  u picture  of  his  and 
to  have  taken  it  for  the  work  of  his  countryman. 

Cigmiut  had  a singular  dci^eu  of  prosperity;  cumnii-ssiuns 
crowded  upon  him,  lie  enjoyed  the  fricmUliip  and  corro- 
spondencu  of  nuiiy  of  the  rei'^hni;  priii'-es  of  nis  time,  and 
acquired  peat  wealth.  He  was  also  made  a count  by  Ita- 
nuzio  H.,  Jus  native  S4>\trcii^i. 

Boini;  invited  to  jiuiut  iho  l>iiomo  of  Forli,  he  removed 
ihiUicr  with  his  family,  and  resided  there  for  the  rematuder 
»>f  his  life.  While  Forli  was  occupied  by  some  ficnnan 
troops  during  the  war  between  the  j)o[je  and  the  enq»cror. 
Cuuuni  presented  a picture  to  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
who  ill  return,  besides  a handsome  ffift  in  money,  is.sued  an 
e\tMordinar\'  order  to  his  lroo|is  to  refrain  in  every  way 
from  molestiu;?  the  in>ud  I'cople  of  the  city.  The  citizens 
testified  their  gratitude  to  Ciguani  by  enrolling  him  among 
tlu-ir  luiliility.  In  170K,  when  the  Clemeiiliiio  Academy 
Wits  instituted,  Cignuni  was  ekried  pn-sideiit.  He  ditnl 
Septemljer  fi,  17iy,  leuviu|j  two  sous,  one  of  whom,  Felko, 
V,  us  n painter. 

He  |i;iiiiled  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  sicrod,  das*  | 
.si«-al.  and  even  comic.  HU  cid  iuriug  is  pleasing  and  bid- 
ii mt.  and  liis  rinUh  must  elaliorale.  His  cliief  work  is  the 
Duoiuo  at  Forli.  an  immen.'Hi  coinfxisiliuu,  mgcuiously  dU* 
pus ‘fl,  which  represents  the  assumption  of  tho  Virgin. 
(Ziiiioni ; Zanelli.) 

nidC.KA.  [Isoi'on.v.] 

CILICIA  (KiXiKio),  » country  of  A^iti  Minor,  forming 
fKirt  of  .AimtuUu.  The  antient  iHiumlnries  were,  on  the 
north  the  Taurus,  which  separated  it  from  Cappadocia 
and  L'><‘aonia.  on  the  s«mth  the  Mediterrunean  Mra,  on  the 
ea:^t  Mount  Amunus,  which  sc)Kiraled  it  from  Syria,  ami  on 
the  west  Famplnlia.  A<’curding  to  Herodotus  (v,  52),  the 
ICophrates  was  llic  lxum<lar>  of  Cdicm  and  Anuenia.  Cili< 
cia  unlu'iitly  ciimprised  two  divisions,  the  names  of  which 
were  derivfil  from  their  pl:vsi«*al  charncter.  Tlie  west  divi- 
sion w'us  tniUed  mountainous  "r  rough  Cilicia  (KiAuci'a  rpa;^iia, 

< r.  iL  red.  ii.  ;U,  >)  5pti»’r}  kAiro;,  Cilicia  asperu),  and  the 

e. i.-*!  dil  isHin,  level  Cilicia  { ktXurot  jrftioc,  Cilicia  rampestris). 
7il;iuy  attempts  have  been  mado  by  autieiit  and  modern 
writers  to  accmiut  Ibr  tho  name  Cdicia:  the  Creeks  derived 
i*  liviu  Cilix,  :on  of  Agenor,  who  was  said  to  have  colonizetl 
this  couiilrv  I Hero,!,  vii.  01).  Tho  iuhabilanU  were  for- 
niiTly  calk'd  Iljivuchmi  ('Vjr«x-moij,  arcordiug  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  yi).  For  our  information  on  tho  geography  of  Cdicia 
we  arc  chielly  indebted  to  StrulM>  (book  xiv.),  and  Di-au- 

f. rl’s  survey  of  the  line  of  coast  us  Ihr  cast  us  the  gulf  of 
I-sus  (Si'jindvTtion).  With  the  interior  wc  are  very  little 
mqimiiited:  the  priucipul  towns  which  are  known  are  on 
ihe  ivasf.  Level  Cilicia  is  describiHl  as  fertile:  moun- 
tainous Cilicui  ha.s  always  1)1*1*11  fuuimut  for  a fine  breed  of 
hor-c>:  nufi  the  annual  tribute  uf  tho  Cdioians  to  Darius 

of  d(»0  while  noises  and  5D0  talent*  of  sdver 
t Herod,  iii.  yp). 

The  llrst  town  in  nmunlaiuous  Cilicia,  on  lead  ing  Pum- 
jdivlia,  was  Coracesmiu,  arcurdiiur  to  Strabo  (pp.  667,  d, 
r>7U.  o,  C isuubon).  The  modern  name  is  Alaya ; it  is  a strung 
nutural  fortress,  situated  on  n high  uud  almost  insulnied 
rm‘k.  0>niccsimn  held  out  against  Anlii;chu.s  (Liiy,  XN.viii. 
2u  : Rcaufurl’s  A’urtioiamo,  pp.  16U-  I6hi. 

The  next  town  of  importance  is  Sclinus  (X4\irot'i'r-oc), 
situate  on  a stoop  hill.  The  emperor  Tntjan  died  there, 
and  the  town  was  aflerwanU  called  Trajauopolis  : the  mo- 
dern name  Is  Scllnly.  Capo  Aneinurium  (iiowr  Annraour) 
is  the  mch>l  ^oulher:l  point  of  Asia  Minor;  and  probably 
frum  this  cirrumsiance  (us  Cuptiuu  Beaufort  suggests,  j 
p.  ly  j)  deriuil  its  name,  which  means  ‘wiiuly  point.’  The 
small  town  and  port  of  Celemleris  (now  Chehiidrch)  lies  ' 
helweeii  Anemuritiiu  and  Sekucia,  tho  imslorn  Selefkcb. 
Tlie  ruins  of  Iho  antient  Selcuciu  are  many  milo.s  from  Ihe 
shore,  on  the  west  aide  of  Uie  riier  Calycadnus  (Ghiuk 
Sooyoo),  which  now  at  any  rate  llows  into  the  sea  a few 
miles  ea.st  of  Capo  Zephyriuin  tBe:iufort,  p.  220.  Tins 
coast  appears  to  be  still  as  much  infesleil  by  pirates  as  it 
was  in  the  time  r>f  Strabo  ipp.  C71,  A,  68-t,  c).  Tlie  shore 
presents  a line  of  noldu  protuonturie.s  and  white  marble 
cliffs  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sen.  This  mcky  cha- 
racter diminishes  a fuw  miles  wo»t  of  SelefVeh,  w here  tho 


high  laiKls  begin  to  recede  from  the  c<ml.  Many  rare 
kinds  of  animals  and  birU  are  found  on  the  cou>l,  and 
almost  every  district  is  said  to  imvo  sonic  |>eculiar  to  itself 
(Heauforl,  p.  ‘iO'J).  In  tho  time  uf  Cicero,  Cilicia  w::s 
famous  for  pantliers. 

Tliere  is  no  town  of  much  importance  between  Selefkeh 
and  the  river  I.oitmus  (now  Lumas),  which  was  (he  boun- 
dary of  mountainous  Cilicia  (Strabo,  p.671,c).  Herelho 
rocks  and  cliffs  cease,  and  ore  suci-eeded  by  a gravelly 
beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  to  the  inuuatains. 
The  principal  towns  in  level  Cilicin  were  Soli,  Tarsus  or 
Tarsi,  and  Issus  or  Iisi  (Xenoph.  /inoA.,  i.  2,  23,  26), 
Soli  was  afti’rwards  called  PoinjxMopoks  because  Pompt*y 
seitkxl  tho  remains  of  the  pinitcs  there:  (he  modern 
name  is  not  ascertained  ; )>erhups  it  is  Menetlu 
(uin  Beaufurt,  p.  255).  I'liis  town  was  the  birth-place  of 
Chrysippus,  and  uf  the  poets  Philemon  and  Aratus  (Strabo, 
p.  671,  j).  Tarsus,  antiently  one  of  tho  most  celebrutcil 
cities  in  Asia  Min<>r,  slill  bears  a re*i|)ectable  rank:  iis 
modern  name  is  Ternoos.  Tarsus  was  the  birth-place  uf 
; the  Apostle  Paul,  and  a school  for  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  arts.  According  to  SlrnlKi  (p.  673,  d),  it  wu-u 
sutH'riur  school  to  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

Tiirsiis  stood  inn  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnu*,  now 
called  the  Tersoos  river.  Tlio  water  uf  the  Cydnits  as  of 
the  other  rivers  along  this  coiwt  \rhich  carry  down  the 
melted  snow  fnnn  the  ridges  of  Taurus,  is  extremely  cold  : 
injudicious  bathing  in  it  proved  fatal  to  Frederick  Barba- 
rosMi. and  nearly  so  to  Alexander  the  Great.  nieOduus 
has  undergone  a great  change  from  the  de^xisits  farriesl 
down  from  the  mountains:  formerly  it  received  large  shiii.s 
of  w ar ; now  nunc  but  tlie  sinallest  boats  can  enter  it  (Capt. 
Beaufort,  p.  265).  Issus  is  situated  in  the  extreme  enstciii 
)iart  of  the  plain  of  Cdicia,  at  the  head  of  the  Lssic  gulf, 
called  the  gulf  of  Rcunderoon : here  Alexander  defcuieil 
Darius,  B.r.  333.  The  river  Pymuius  (the  modern  Jy- 
boon),  between  Tarsus  and  tho  plain  uf  I-«sus  bus 
brought  down  such  a (|uantity  of  sand  and  earth,  that 
the  river  ho.s  Imh*ii  diverted  Iwenty-threo  milts  fixua 
it*  antient  courHU  (C^iplain  Bcauturl,  p.  275):  in  Sliabo's 
lime  the  Pymmus  eutercsl  the  sea  a little  to  the  c*ust  of 
Cape  Megafsus  (Karada-sh) ; now  tho  mouth  i.v  not  much 
west  of  yKgtc®  (Ayas).  Slmbo  (book  xii.,  p.  536,  «)  s-iys 
that  it  pnsaes  under  gnmml  fur  u great  distance,  and  biiivs 
forth  again  through  a cleft  uf  Mount  Taurus;  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  imuieiise  de^Kibils  which  were  brought  down 
by  the  stream. 

The  origin  of  the  Cilicians  is  uncertain ; they  were  pm- 
bably  a Pbumician  colony  (Herod.  \ iL  91).  Tlieir  charac- 
ter in  Itistorical  periods  did  not  stand  vur)‘  liigh  : and  in  this 
respect  they  were  commonly  cl.i.s!.ed  with  the  Cappadocians. 
They  were  tho  only  nation  within  the  Halys,  except  the 
LyciaiiH,  whom  Crursus  did  not  reduce  (llorod.  i.  2s).  Our 
earliest  informalimi  represents  them  as  governed  by  kings; 
and  when  Cilicia  becamo  one  of  the  Persian  salnipies,  it 
evidently  rontiinied  to  bo  go\emed  by  unlive  kings,  subject 
of  course  to  the  PersiAii  einpire.  The  mime  of  one  of  the 
('iliciau  kings,  Syennesis,  is  familiar  to  (he  reader  of  Xe- 
iiuphoii's ‘Anabasis*  (i.  2),  and  ho  was  not  the  hrst  of  his 
name.  Herodotus  (i.  7-1)  monlions  one  as  coiitempuraiy 
with  Alyatli's  ; and  .^i^ehylus  {Hers.  .326,  Dindorf)  has  iiu- 
in<irfalizcd  the  bravery  of  another,  who  joined  Xerxes  in 
his  expedition  against  Gice<‘e. 

Cilicin  became  a Maredoman  province  on  tho  downfull 
of  the  Persian  empire ; Neleucus  and  hU  descend.ints,  ntlcr 
the  deiiih  of  Alexander,  held  the  sovereignty  till  PimqH,')*  re- 
duced Ihe  level  country  to  a Roman  province.  CiitTo  was 
proconsul  of  Cilicia  A.r.c.  702;  and  for  his  swTcsa  against 
those  who  kui  forlilled  themselves  in  the  mounlain^  and 
had  held  out  against  his  predecessor  Apotus  Claudius  Pnl- 
cUcr,  he  was  r»*warded  on  his  return  wnn  a triumph.  Till 
the  reign  of  Ve.^pasiun,  rauuntuiuous  Cilicia  appears  to 
have  been  governed  by  kings  who  were  appointed  by  (ho 
Roinatiis  but  after  that  time  it  became  a province. 
(Strabo,  xiv.,  pp. 668—670,  Casaub.;  and  Beaufort’s  A'ura- 
mnuin.) 

Cl  LI'  F E R.\  - [M  iCROZOARi  A.] 

CILIO'GR.ADA,  an  uidcr  of  Aealephans  instituted  by 
Dc  BluiuviUc,  and  comprising  llio  Clejtophoree  of  Ksrh- 
wholtz.  Tlie  fuHowing  is  De  Blainville’s  definition  in  his 
‘ Actinologie,’  where  he  admits  that  (ho  distribution  of  tli« 

' 8pecipi>  of  one  of  the  genera  {lirros)  adopted  by  him  in  the 
article  ' Zoophytes* in  the  * Dictionuaire  uos  Sciences  Natu- 
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ri'llos.’  acci'itlinR  1o  ihn  ninnbor  of  arabulaon*,  tlojK-iidLil 
upon  an  unonomw  ob^Tvalion,  and  conM*tiuiMi!ly  pri  fors 
lliiil  {jivon  by  founded  on  thodispu^ifil>n  of  l!ic 

at  the  ^anu•  time  ronfidcrin"  E»rh>clu>l!z'n  ■{’encm 
random  mid  Medm  in  no  other  than  ns  simple  divi* 
sion-4  of  the  speeifi. 

/7o/// uelatinou«,  very  rontructilc,  free.  diver*ifomi.  evi- 
dently binary  or  bilatmal.  Mtiuelimo:)  op|K'aring  subrudi- 
ated.  provided  with  a kind  of  straight  umbulaera.  Conned  by 
the  approvimation  of  two  seiici  of  vibratory  cilia. 

Inlcutiiud  Ciwal  complete,  or  provided  with  two  oriUccs,  a 
ni  nith  ai'.d  a vent. 

Hcftre  we  pnn'eiNl  further,  it  will  be  lU'cc’^saiy  to  iinjiiire 
into  the  naliue  of  the  cilia  above  mentioned,  with  nhieli, 
o •.  at  tcii-'t.  with  loc  jiiiniive  <»njaiis  c|lI^cly  re  cmblinif  ibem, 
intriy  'if  the  are  omvided,  tliouirh  withci'ilain  ino- 

iliii'-atitKi'.  K’-ch>chol!z  ue'cribes  thc'C  cilia  an  pcctiruitcd 
or  comb  HI' c or^inii!*,  urmirie^l  in  Innjiitndinal  rows  on  the 
cvtcrnal  Mufnce  I'flbe  body  with  their  Hal  surfaces  in  nm* 
tiici.  K.;cli  is  tiMile  up  of  many  unull,  llatlcncd,  pointer! 
Iil:itn<-;i's,  unileil  by  a emnmon  ba>c,  tlio  i»>)inlh  beiin;  di- 
icrti-il  I'lwatds  the  jmsterior  extremity  of  the  IxkIv.  Thev 
uic  endowed  with  a motion  not  unlike  the  tins  of  fishes 
nod  aie  rlowly  rai-t*<l  but  Middenly  struck  bark,  whereby 
tlie  holly  is  carried  through  the  water.  In  lirr'oe  and  its 
e iiiL'eners  the  riba  are  diroete»l  towards  the  closed  extre- 
loity  of  the  borly,  so  that  the  opposite  or  open  end  is  carrit^fl 
f )"\vmd.  The  C'jlio;;ra«le  appear.-  to  have  the  jxivver  of  en- 
f nrin;;  a partial  or  total  action  of  iho'-c  or^mns  at  pleasure, 
M [\->  l*»  e'>j*c.  other  muti’Ui.-  be-ules  that  of  direct  pr»»tfres- 
siiiri.  Wbni  hepa’nted  from  the  body  with  n pii*co  cf  the 
: I.i.i  the  cilia  eontiooe  tomove.  as  ii  observisl  in  the  article 
Under  ca-di  of  thcrow.s  nm.-a  longitudinal  ve.<-»el, 
which  c unmmiicatcs  with  the  re  t of  the  va'^cular  system, 
n id  emilaiiis  a fluid,  in  v bndi  there  are  ycllowLsh  parlirlc-i. 
IC.--ehschjUz  litoks  up.m  tiiese  ns  arteries,  and  regards  the 
eilia  av  rc'inrcti-ry  oi''aiH  in  addition  to  their  locomotive 
functions ; Sidmeixuer  c -mpares  the  ves-oU  to  the  canals 
r .rumuuicatin;X  V i.h  llic  tubular  feet  of  JCr/iiniis  and  Asfg' 
nax : and  lb*.  (Irant  inclhic.-.  to  ibtnk  that  the  m«ifiou  of 
the  cilia,  wlui-e  ft!:imcn».s  be  cimjcctiires  to  be  tubular,  is 
due  to  their  alternate  fii!m\ss  or  emplinc'S  of  fluid  derivetl 
fi'f.m  the  lontjifudiiml  ve.--el,  like  the  tubular  feet  of  the 
Jy'/iimrifrni-i/a.  WhcreujHm  !>r.  Sliarpcy  well  remarks. 
* 'I'liis  view  i»f  their  m.iilu  i-f  action,  however,  is  .scarcely  re- 
concilable with  the  ob.*crved  plicuomeiitt-  Aiulouin  bolieveil 
that  in  the  Idi/a.  a sfciuLs  nearly  allied  to  the  lieroe,  the 
tluidofllie  loiieitudinal  ves.-el.  which  he  supjsises  to  be 
\\ali*r,  is  sent  into  the  cilia;  he  tluTcfire  regarded  them  as 
ro.<piratoty  or{;iins.  If  the  vessel  under  the  cilia  in  this 
r.ise.  as  in  the  Henie,  rommunicate  with  the  rest  ufthe  vas- 
cular sj>tem,  and  its  contaimil  fluid  he  re^ardei]  a.s  hlootl, 
flien  the  cilia  of  the  M/fi,  whii-h,  nc"ordin2  to  Audouin, 
•T'o  pcrim-aleil  hy  the  fluiil,  would  l><‘nr  a certain  analojjv  to 
the  irilU  of  llshc--.’  But  our  limit--  do  not  pcniiit  us  to  pur- 
sue this  partof  the  subject  farlher,  and  we  must  ihcretbro 
rc-fer  the  htudetit  to  t|ic  lately  publishtd.a:ul  elalxtiaie  work.s 
t-f  Piiifess  »r  Purliinje  and  Dr.  Va’en'iJi.  mol  of  Dr.  Sharpoy. 

JX-  Hlaimilic,  who  acknowled  ges  iJuit  he  has  never  siu- 
d.vd  tlie  ('di'-vrtidi  in  a living;  ^tate,  and  that  ho  only 
knows  them  f»nm  frxme.s  and  de  criptionR.  or  at  be-t  from 
some  specimens  prcseruxl  in  spirits  ofwinc,  which  he  owes 
to  MM.  yuoyaml  Guimuid.  kovs  that,  ncverthele--s.  lie  has 
no  doubt  that  they  outfht  to  bj  vviilidrawn  from  the  chi.-s 
Arachnodt’rmairf*,  wherein  they  li.ive  hitherto  been  placevl 
by  all  zoolocists.  lie  ob  eno.s  that  be  canmil  venture  to 
a.ssert  vvhetlier  they  ouvht  to  jas*  to  the  type  of  the 
or  whether  they  ought  not  to  remain  iu*ar 
the  I/‘,/olhurier,  and  utbD  that  it  is  a subject  of  research 
which  can  only  be  tennipatctl  by  invcsti^tion  in  the  living 
subject 

1X‘  Blainville  tfoe.s  firlher: — ‘A  sufliciently  arvat  num- 
ber of  pcrsotiii.’  he  remarks,  ‘have  snohen  of  the  Ct/io- 
f^rada,  but  voyagirrs  have  been  nearly  rsUvovs  the  per- 
sons who  have  observed  them  — in  a living  state,  it  is 
true— but  incoraplctcly.  1 do  not  know  even  one  zoo- 
logist who  has  puhlldied  ‘ <|uclquc  cluiso  d'un  pen 
rationnel’  upon  llieir  org-anlzat'on.  What  we  know  is 
limited  to  li-unc  details  u-s  to  taeir  iiI'kIc  of  locomotion. 
Tims,  vvti  learn  from  lho.se  who  have  Keen  tliem  in  tlic  ta'a, 
lliat  the  CiUograd<t  are  tjelalinoua  tninsparent  aniiimls, 
continually  agitating  the  cilia  with  which  their  very  con- 
tractile body  is  provided,  organs  which  possess  the  phos- 


phon-scent  faculty  in  Uic  highest  degree.  They  float  llmti 
conliiiiiiiUy  free,  and  hvv  imming  in  tne  waters  of  the  sea  at 
sufliciently  great  distances  from  the  banks.  For  the  rest, 
wc  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  food,  of  the  niuric  of 
their  generation,  and  other  circumstances  of  their  maimers 
and  habits.*  The  work  wherein  this  passage  appears  was 
published  in  1834,  and  though  wc  hy  no  means  would  have 
it  understood  tliat  there  is  not  still  a great  deal  to  1>c  dune 
beCirv  tlie  w hole  of  the  organization  of  the  Ciliofiradtt  car. 
he  «itUlhrtorily  elucidatoil,  we  cannot  agree  with  M.  do 
Hlainvillc's  assertion  of  the  entire  state  ol  ignorance  wliiclj 
he  vvnuM  liavc  us  believe,  prevails  on  the  subject.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  interesting  labours  of  other  o1»m.tvci's,  some  of 
whom  we  have  already  mcnlioncil,  Fabricius  h:ul  detcclefl 
mimtic  crtislaceans  in  the  digestive  organs  of /^croc,  and 
thus  furni.shed  a key  to  the  nature  of  the  lumrishinent  of 
that  gemis;  and  an  .abstract  of  Dr.  Ghint*s  paper  * On  the 
Nervous  System  of  Ber'oe  Pilewt'  wa.s  publLshed  in  the  ‘ l*n>- 
cpcslings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London*  carlv  in 
1833.  ' 

(ieo^raphical  M.  de  Blninville  says  that 

('Hiozrinht  cxxsX  in  all  tliesea.s;  but  that  it  seems  to  him 
that  llioy  arc  most  abundant  in  those  of  the  north,  perha]vs, 
he  adils,  hccausc  they  have  been  ncglecltsl. 

Systematic  Arrangement. 

De  Blainvillc,  whose  amended  arrangement  vve  lake,  ( b- 
.serves  that  systcmati'vls  have  hitherto  agreed  to  imilnte 
Gtr*'lin  more  or  less  on  the  suhji'ct  of  the  place  of  the 
f'tUonrada  in  the  animal  series,  that  is  to  say.  in  making 
them  a genu-s  approximating  to  the  .Vci/i/atr ; and  he  iii- 
hlanccs  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  I.aitrcinc,  andOken,  as  not  haviug 
expressed  any  doubts  on  the  subject. 

Genera.  Beidc. 

a. 

Species  whose  cilia  arc  smaller  than  the  interstices  whielt 
separate  them  (Genus  Beriie  of  EM-liachoUz). 

Example,  Ber'oe  ovata.  Those  found  by  Browne  wldom 
exeeedctl  threo  inches  and  a half  in  length,  or  two  and  a 
half  in  the  largest  transvcr.<‘  diiuneter.  * Tliis  bciiulifiil 
creature,'  says  Browne,  Jnmaiett,  p.  3d4,  ‘is  of  an  oval  fonn, 
obtusely  optangulur,  hollow,  open  at  the  larger  e.\lrt*milv, 
trnnspanmt,  and  of  a Arm  gelatinous  consistence;  it  cuii- 
tincts  and  widens  with  great  facility,  but  is  always  o)Hrn  and 
expandeil  when  it  swims  or  moves.  The  limgiludmal  radii 
are  strongest  at  the  crown  or  smaller  extremitv,  wlicre  they 
rise  from  a ver)'  beautiful  oblong  star,  and  (liinini>h  irta- 
dimlly  from  thence  to  the  margin : hut  each  of  them  U f.  r- 
iiished  with  a single  M‘ries  of  short,  delicate,  slender  apiHii- 
dixw  or  limbs  [the  cilia]  tliat  move  with  great  celerity  either 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  as  the  creature  pleasi-s  to  diuct 
its  llexioiw,  and  in  a regular  accelerated  succession  from  the 
lop  to  the  margin.  It  is  iin)K)s>ihIe  to  express  the  liveliiu'^.s 
of  the  motions  of  those  delicate  orgnii.s,  or  the  beauiiful 
v.mety  of  colours  that  rise  f.om  them  while  they  play 
and  fro  in  the  rays  of  the  sun : nor  is  it  more  easy  t"»  ••xpii  -« 
the  speed  uiul  rcxularily  with  wliich  the  iiiulii'ns  surce-il 
each  other  from  the  one  end  of  the  ruvs  lb  the  other.*  D.  . 
Browne  friN|iienlh  tn>*f  with  ihe-a?  atiinuds  to  the  north  ut 
the  western  UUinds  fWesI  Indie.-i). 
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Spirits  nn-  iwicc  ns  long  «s  lliy  iiitorscin'i. 

<Ct;tlU6  .1/fr/ttl,  Ks>«'llM-l}ultZ.> 

Exuinpiu.  Bcf^t  rufe%t:cn% 
y- 

Spwits  \vhy4o  cilia  aro  situatcil  iu  two  ambol'.icral  riil/«s. 

Pumtora.  Escli.«chollz.) 

J^xample.  Ba  nt'  I'lemingii. 

Cjdippo. 

BjiIv  rofifulnr,  free,  irdatinous,  divulvd  into  ei.<ht  sorlion<, 
more  or  k.s»  (UsiinrU  by  us  many  double  lnngitudin.il  row-s 


Iplail.-,' lo  till-  1p„i  ,,u-.-Us  ol-  CxHitmi,  l~Catlian,ra  hex- 
n^onn  f 

Aleynik*. 

B*i'ly  1,'olalinous.  1mi)>parent,  vertiral,  cylindrical,  with 
• nliuted  ribs.  hidd»*n  in  part  under  iho  vortirarnaU- 
ih-i  r " ilh  four  ciliated  appen- 

Kxamplc.  Ah-unop  rrrmini/ula,  Riuiix  »ho  cetnliliehed 
llic  s.Mtua,  Ijicelily,  conds  of  Brazil. 

Ccstum, 

Bi'dv  gelatinous,  froo,  regular,  very  short,  but  oxtcndo<l 


pair  oflong. 


ccniusion.  [Bkhob,  \oI.  i\.,  p.  31,.]  | fi.gure  nn.l  d.;seni»tioi>  irivou  by  the  author.  unforUinaUdv 

Calhamra.  . rum  on  urdivicbml  the  extremities  oi'  whose  lateral  x>w- 

, Seethe  article, vol.  \i.,  p.  1C3.  | lorjirnfions  were  truMf-aiefl.  and  which  iieverlheleM  was  a 

Mneinia.  i and  a half  wide,  it  js,  adds  Do  Biainville,  evidently 

Botly  stnoolh,  oval,  elongated  vertically,  very  much  tiotn- 1 “ animal,  but  which  ui*y  ho  doubtless  eon- 

pr<  .sse<l  on  one  side,  and  as  if  lobaled  on  the  other.  Bucrul  I ^ »‘h"rl  Berdc  with  eight  rows  of  cilia, 

I'lMrning  between  the  prokm',rution  of  llie  sides:  cfuiicul  ap-  ’'J  | '*r»wn  <mt  as  it  were  into  nn  enorimus  ri- 

;«*ndnges  on  w hich  the  rows  of  vjbratort'  cilia  are  rangctl.  ‘^‘’|d  of  hlllo  ihtckness.  and  bearing  upon  each  uji:.de  its 

Example.  heteropteru,  f ’alhunijra  hfinuti/era  I ‘'f  «ulj;i.  In  fact,  it  would  appear,  he  eoniinucs, 

of  Chainisso,  thus  described  by  M.VI.  do  Chuinissu  uml  1 , intestinal  cavity,  which  is  very  short  on  account  of 
Eiscnlmrdt:— Body  hyaline,  eylindrieu-tubular,  dilated  at  i "‘o  brevity  of  the  b-'dy,  is  plimgcd  laterally  into  the  ajn 
one  extremity,  with  a transverso  mouth,  into  wliich  it  was  * ibnt  it  must  l*o  liclicvcd  that  the  opposite 

impossible  to  penetrate.  A large  cestoid  wing  on  each  I **1’*“*’^^^*^  csnipeil  the  notice  of  M.  Lt-sucur,  and  that  it  is 
Bide,  with  vibratory  cilia  on  its  edges ; six  intermediate  ! oppo*^'!  the  mouth,  as  in  the  true  Berik's.  Ho 

.siiiuiler  wings,  of  whicli  Ibe  four  inferior  (buccal)  are  Inn-  ' . stales,  ihut  M.  Martens  had  observed  a complete 
eeolafcd,  ciliated  on  tlio  edges,  and  attache  I to  the  base  of.  Ibnugh  of  small  giro,  and  that  M.  Martens  was 


the  body;  tw'o  guperior  cv-stoid  wings  uniting  themselves  '*  nothing  but  a true  Berik*.  Tins, 

to  tlio  two  largo  l.iteral  ones,  which  Peron,  according  to  •*y,‘ Martens  told  him  when  at  Paris 
the  deseribers,  erroneously  regarded  as  brancbiie.  ft  Ls  expedition  round  the  world ; 

suggested  that  the  two  pairs  of  appendages  of  the  mouth  i unfortiinatfly.  tlic  premature  death  of 

may  be  the  analogues  of  the  buccal  appendagi.s  of  the  ! naturuhst  has  left  room  f.ir  fearing  that  we  may  be 
].,3me11ibranehiate  Malacozooirians;  — tnu  two  double  i rciisms  on  which  he  gpiunded  his  xiews. 

bands  on  each  side  their  bmnclii® and  then  the  qut'stion  genii'^  among  the  simple  Arale- 

aiws  whether  the  Ciliogra'lu  might  nut  be  placed  under  > 1”*“^/''  dombes  the  lower  bimd  - f cilia  as  being  smaller 
this  type  and  form,  a particular  class,  but  liule  removed  ! anil  the  raoiuli  ns  being  in  tlic  Tniddlc 

fVom  the  Biphore*  [S.vlp.vcr.v],  and  forming  a i)0.s.snge  still  ! borfler,  and  forming  a large  npinliirc  which  upens 

more  marked  towards  llu^Vctmozoaiiiims.  The  cilia,  which  . j ? sfumarli  pierced  across  the  brcadih  of  the  riband, 
liaxe.somc  analogy  with  lT»)>'*  on  the  edge  of  the  munde  of,  **.  I”  ^ "7'  'e-els,  he  ndd-,  are 

the  I>amel!ibrauc[iians,  .arc  s;ud  to  be  only  coloured  by  the  *^T‘un  the  extremity,  near  the  vent,  which  nm 

decomposition  of  light  Wtwei*n  their  boiilers.  round  the  exlreniiiics  of  ihc  l ibiuid.  'I’lvo  gacs  open  at 
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the  sides  of  the  mouth:  the>e  are  pn  bably  the  ovaries. 
CuNior  conrUides  by  comparing  the  animal  io  u C.illianira 
with  two  gi<los,  und  whose  wings  are  e\co,-.sivelv  rroloiv^cd; 
uml  he  givcs  thc  length,  or  rather  the  breadth,  at  imirc  than 
five  feet,  and  the  height  nr  two  inches.  He  further  oh- 


Bcxly  a mile  oloval..!,  a linW  .uhnroular,  five  fvBt?  nnd  ,ho  hrfi^'lir  ™ u"  r.k,"’  lo  V^lizr  ci;" 

p.<.l.u,.,rc,Uo  the  riKlit  and  left  i„l„  a ».rl  of  np|,en.|;.K.a.,  sem-a,  that  it  ia  rar.-ljkonnd  enthe-  and  lhal  Ih . 
lo  arnio  he  «'nes  of  edia^^lovvanl.  tiuor  Icnou.al  half  only, ; of  Quo,  and  Oainmrd  (Frevcinc h Vovaue)  i, 

iahldkCndr,!'"'''  "f  ce,.„™.‘  Lamarck  plae^,1,.\oRerin., 

E.varaple.  ‘ !3!r/o/,„,u  a,idis.  E«-haeholtz.  Loealiiv 
South  Svas.  near  the  cqnalor.  ' j 


Kurharis  (E-odisclioltz). 

Body  oval,  sulTicipntly  elevated,  slightly  compressed,  or  I 
subcircular,  covcrcfl  with  papilla?,  with  the  amlmlacia  of’ 
natatory  cilia  extended  from  tlic  sumuiii  to  the  brutc. 
Mouth  siuill,  provi'lcd  wi<h  two  rather  long  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages. 

E.xampk*.  Euf'karis  Tiedmanni,  Eschscholtz.  L'leulitv. 
seas  of  Janan.  This  name  had  hiH*n  employed,  ns  we  have 
sivn,  by  IVron,  to  dislingiush  anothiT  genus  of  Ciliogmda, 
and  should  not  have  been  transferred:  jlir  in  all  such  cases 
confusion  tnusl  be  the  consequence.  The  stud«*nt  must  j 
now  remember  that  the  Eucharis  of  Pt^ron  and  that  of 
Esehsoholtz  represent  two  different  gcneiic  firms. 

Ocyriie. 

Body  gelatinous,  Imnsjiarent,  vertical,  cylindrical,  pro- 
vided ahovo  with  two  lateral  inusculo-inombranous,  bifid, 
thick,  wide  lul>cs.  and  with  two  fleshy  ciliated  rib-like  elo-  yi 
vali  .ns.  with  two  other  ciliated  riba  upon  the  wlges  be-  h 


ItV-lum  \ oncTi«.} 

CIMABUE.  GIOy.\NNl,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the 
iMj  IC4P,  of  a noidc  family.  Inuring  his  vouth  he  w:m  sent 
y bis  father  to  study  loiters  at  the  convciit  of  Santa  Mana 


iw.^n  the  lobes : aperture  provided  with  four  cdialed  arms.  Novella.  \Vlien  some  Greek  artists  came  to  umaineat  the 

the  I couveut  church  with  paiminira.  he  uhanduned  studies  to 
gcuus.  1)0  BlimvUlo  tUinks  that  it  bears  much  resein-  j which  he  was  little  inclined,  Ind  devoted  his  attention  to 
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v-atehinK  them ; and  he  \ras  ultimately  permitted  to  aasiat 
them.  Having  acquired  more  knowledge  than  bU  iostrnc- 
tors  powesitod,  no  became  iiutcil  aa  one  of  the  beat  painters 
of  the  day.  and  executed  many  works  fur  religious  persons 
and  cnmmunilies.  His  fame  having  imread  abroad,  he  was 
invited  to  adorn  the  church  of  Su  Francis  at  Assisi.  Ho 
pointed  port  of  the  walls  in  wncert  with  certain  Greek 
painters ; but  having  fur  surnassed  his  assUtanis,  his  courage 
and  ambition  increased,  and  lie  went  on  willstho  work  alone. 
11c  was  recalle<l  to  Florence  by  private  affairs,  and  obliged  to 
leave  his  work  uncompletciL  It  was  unerwards  finished  by 
Giotto.  After  his  return  to  Florence,  among  other  pictures 
he  painted  a Madonna  for  the  church  of  Suiita  Maria  No- 
vella. wluch  was  of  a size  so  unustial  at  that  time,  and  was 
considered  so  novel  and  splendid,  that  it  was  cairied  to  the 
church  in  procesdon  : ami  acronling  to  the  tradition,  when 
Charles  of  Anjou  visitwl  tho  church,  mullUudes  who  had  i 
not  }L’t  obtained  a sitfht  of  the  picture  accuropaiiictl  him 
with  such  n*juicing  and  feslivily,  ll\al  the  sireet  was  after- 
wanls  callctl  Bofgo  Allegri  — literally,  ‘ Merr)*  B«irough. 
Cimubue  was  engaged  as  un  architect,  in  (*onjiiiirtion  with 
Arncjlfo  Lapi,  to  buiJil  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore ; 
but  he  died  shortly  after,  in  the  year  i:iuu. 

Previously  to  the  lime  of  Gimu’lme,  |kainting  had  Huuk  to  a 
merely  niecltanintl  ocetipalum,  and  was  chiefly  in  the  hamU 
of  Greeks,  who  workisl  after  certain  fixed  patterns,  each 
blindly  ct>pying  his  predecessor.  Cimabuc’s  right  to  be  con- 
»idere«l  as  the  restorer  of  the  art  h.xs  been  wanniy  ur<.;e<l, 
and  as  warmly  contested.  It  appears  pmbable  that  a re- 
action had  ta^cn  place,  and  that  c»tnteuipi»rnry  tir  even  pre- 
ceding artists  had  sliown  un  ineliiiatkin  to  abandon  the  me- 
chanical dryness  of  tho  mcKlcrn  Greek  artificers  when 
Ciinabue  took  up  the  profession.  The  arflour  of  his  dispo- 
sition however,  and  perhaps  his  rank  in  society,  induced  him 
to  venture  upon  the  most  notable  deviations  from  the  nrampcil 
style  of  the  period  ; and  (ho  revival  of  (he  art  would  probably 
have  been  delayed  some  time  lunger,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
impulse  which  it  received  through  Iviiu.  He  put  some  life 
into  the  lieatU  and  into  the  action  of  liN  figures,  abuudoning 
the  cobl  straight  lines  of  his  Grc«!k  instructors.  He  is  sup- 
posc*rl  to  have  been  the  first  to  recur,  after  u long  interval, 
(o  the  study  of  nature,  and  to  have  drawn  from  llie  living 
iiimlel.  though  but  sparingly.  Ntr  is  it  the  least  debt 
w hich  painting  owes  to  Ciiuabue,  that  he  discovered  and 
li»Uere<l  the  genius  of  Giotto. 

He  worked  in  fresco  and  distemper,  oil  painting  being  a 
later  discovery.  Some  of  his  works  still  exist ; tlic  princi|ial 
are  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and 
that  of  St.  Francis  at  A.ssisi.  (Vasari;  Laii/i.) 

CIMARO'SA,  DOMENI'CO,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated coimiosers  of  tbeltalian  theatre,  was  born  at  Naples 
in  1754.  To  .Aprile  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  music,  but  he  completed  his  studies  under  Durante, 
at  the  Conserv atorio  of  Loreltii.  His  general  education 
was  also  of  a superior  kind,  and  he  was  not  only  esteemed 
f«»r  Im  professional  ability,  but  for  his  well-informed  mind 
and  amiable  temper.  The  first  work  that  ma<lo  him  known 
wn.H  ‘ L’ltaliann  in  Londra,'  (lerfonned  in  1779.  But  it  is 
‘11  Muliimonio  Segreto'  winch  wilt  transmit  his  numc  to 
posterity;  for  it  must  I>c  acknowleilgcik  lliut  of  his  thirty 
operas,  most  of  which  were  in  their  diiy  (beadroirution  of  all 
amateurs,  the  last  mentioned  ts  the  only  ono  now  ever  pt>r- 
forineil.  or  likely  to  be  again  heard.  When  this  was  brought 
out  at  Vienna,  it  m delighted  the  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  that 
at  its  conclusion  h<>  invited  the  singers  and  band  to  a 
supper,  tlien  sent  them  back  to  the  theatre,  and  the  whole 
piece  was  repcateil ; Ihu  only  instance  on  record  of  tho 
enntre  of  on  entire  oiwra.  ' In  17S7  Cimarosa  vva.s  invited 
by  the  Empiuss  Catiierinc  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 

finnluced  thro<!  operas.  lie  returned  to  Naples,  and 
laving  shown  no  little  partiality  fur  the  Fr«?nch  during 
their  occupation  of  that  city,  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
sanguinary  proscription  which  di-^graced  the  restoration  of 
the  old  royal  family.  He  died  at  V'cnice  in  IHOI. 

Cimarosa  excelled  most  in  comic  op«‘ra,  but  his  * Orozi  o 
Curiati*  proves  that  he  could  compose  well  in  adificrcntstyle. 
He  is  the  link  which  unites  the  old  and  modern  tichu4j)i>, 
his  scores  exhibiting  an  instrumentation  much  stronger 
than  that  of  Paisiellu,  though  inferior  in  vigour  and  rich- 
ness to  that  of  Mozart.  The  latter  was,  by  many  com- 
posers uf  his  day,  censured  for  the  fulness  of  his  accum- 

Jiajiimenta.  Gretrv,  when  asked  by  Napoleon  the  dif- 
er«DM  between  OiinmroM  and  Mozart,  replied,  ' Ciina- 


rosa.  Sire,  placed  the  statue  on  the  stage  and  tho  pedestal 
in  the  orchestra,  but  Mozart  put  the  statue  in  the  orehcis- 
Ira  and  the  pt*destul  on  itie  stage.’ 

CIMBEX,  a genus  of  livuienopterous  in«ecls  of  tlio 
scK’tion  7>reAronrio,  sub-sectiun  ^curi/euti  and  family 
Tetithredinij£r. 

The  genus  Cimbex,  as  it  formerly  stood,  has  been  sub- 
divided (princi|>allv  by  Dr.  Leach)  into  the  following  .sub- 
genera: Cifn6cx,  Perga,  .Vyxygr/«ni,  Tncht>tuTua,  Clatel- 
mrtrt,  Zarea^  Abia,  and  Amanis.  All  these  subgencra  hnvo 
the  antenniB  short,  and  lenuinulcd  by  thickened  joints, 
which  are  nearly  of  an  oval  form  : the  third  joint  of  the  an- 
tonnso  is  long,  forming  a knob ; the  su|K*rior  wings  have  two 
marginal  and  three  sub-marginal  cell*. 

Tlio  antenna?  of  these  generally  present  six  dis- 

tinct joints,  of  which  the  two  lni*.al  joints  arc  very  short, 
ami  almost  concealed  by  the  hair  on  the  head;  the  third  is 
long,  tiie  fourth  and  fifth  are  of  moderate  length,  and  the 
sixth  is  elongate  (or  imxleratc),  rounded  at  the  apex,  and 
tapers  more  or  less  toward^  (he  basi* ; (his  last  joint  is, 
however,  evidently  coinjxi.'cd  of  two  or  three  joints  consoli- 
dated. All  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  have  a membranous 
pad  attached  to  their  under  side,  and  protruding  fiom  their 
apex. 

The  genus  Cimbex,  as  n<»w  restricted,  may  be  known  by 
the  following  characters:  bo<1y  slightly  hairy;  aWomcii 
with  the  basal  si'gment  emarginalc  above  (that  i*,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  a seinii  ircular  pii-ce  lia<l  Inreu  huouved):  tho 
space  thus  l«‘ft  unprotected  m the  horny  ooveriug  filled  up 
with  a membrane.*  Thighs  of  tin*  four  posterior  legs  of 
tho  males  very  thick,  those  of  the  females  moflerate.  Tarsi 
of  the  males  with  a tooth-like  projection  on  the  under  side 
of  the  basal  segment. 

This  genus  includes  the  largest  species  of  the  family 
I Tenthrcdinidir. 

Cimbex  Gri^nii  i*  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  wlu-u 
! the  wings  are  expande«l  its  width  is  about  one  inch  and 
I three  qunrlcra.  It  is  of  a rcildish-brown  colour;  ibe  nl>- 
1 donien  is  yellow,  aind  more  or  less  clouded  with  brown  to- 
wards tho  base;  the  antenna;  and  tarsi  are  yellow,  tho 
former  is  brighter  towards  the  »|k*x. 

nio  larva,  «e  have  been  infonntxl,  feeds  upon  the  sallow, 
and  is  not  uncommon  lu  the  ncighbtmrhood  of  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Stephens  cnuimTutes  eight  Brili^h  species  of  tins 
genus,  some  of  which,  however,  it  is  thought,  will  wuii- 
tually  prove  lu  be  mere  variolics. 

CIMHKl,  or  KlMBRl,  the  name  given  by  the  Roinnii 
and  Greek  historians  to  a vast  multitude  of  people  who 
came  from  the  northern  parl.s  of  Gerimny  ut  (he  same  tmiu 
as  the  Tcutones,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  euten-d  Gaul,  where 
tbev  joined  the  Arabroues,  a (X-ltic  tribe,  nml,  after  ravaging 
and  plundering  ]tart  of  Gnul,  went  into  Spain,  where  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  Ccltiberi.  (Livy,  hpilotw  Ixvji.)  'Hie 
Tcutonos  and  Ambrones  then  made  an  uruption  into  Italy, 
where  they  wero  defeated  by  Marius,  Uii  ».c.  Part  of 
the  Citnbri,  however,  hud  gone  into  Helvetia,  wherathey 
were  joined  by  the  Tiguriui,  an  Helvetian  trilic,  with  whom 
they  croissed  the  Pennine  -Vlps  and,  after  defeating  tho 
pro-conHul  Catulus.  entered  tho  ]>lains  of  Lombardy, 
w horo  they  were  defeated  by  Marius  in  the  year  after  llio 
Teutones  and  the  Amlmmes,  KH  n.c.  From  that  lime 
little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  hij-lury,  but 
tradition  says  that  the  remnant  of  them  settled  in  the  ren- 
tnd  T,allcys  of  Ilelvetin.  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wald- 
stUtton  and  of  the  BerncM?  Oberlund  arc  supposed  to  Ihj 
their  descendants.  Old  Seimdinavian  words  are  traced  in 
the  diali“ct  of  these  mountaineers.  Of  the  original  rcsidem-o 
of  the  Cimbri  we  know  nothing  certain.  Strabo  (vii.  ‘291  — 
4)  places  them  nortli  of  the  Elbe  beyond  the  Chauci,  and 
I minibers  them  among  tho  German  tribes.  Poroponius 
! Mela  tiii.  .1)  placaw  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  the  islands 
I of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Pliny  s|H-«k»  uf  the  promontory  of  the 
I Cimbri;  and  the  peninsula  of.Iuttand  hii.s  Ihh-m  called  Cher- 
sonesus  Ciinbrica,  without  however  it  being  proveil  that  tlio 
I Cimbri  ever  inhabited  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  Cimbri 
who  invadeil  Italy  wore  compfwed  of  mixed  tribes,  both 
Teutonic  and  Celtic,  for  in  their  war  with  Marius,  the  de- 
scription of  their  arms,  and  the  name  of  their  cltief  Rojorix, 
appear  to  designate  them  as  Celtm.  (Mannert, 
rfer  Gri^rken  und  Uumer.) 

CIMEX.  [CiMiciD.%:.] 

* Tint  «trurtqro  i*  vrry  rrmuk*t>k.  anJ  is  pvidCDtt;  I0  aituw  uf  • frc« 
0H»T«n«nl  eg  Uta  abdotnau  iu  au  u^atuil  Jircctivn, 
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a family  of  HeTmpteious'’m6pf't«,  Ihc  spc- 
cir*  of  tthich  maybe  'fi^tinguiHhcd  by  iheir  having  the 
r.j*iirum  short,  and  «*onRisling  of  two  or  three  joints  only; 
the  lahruin  nUo  short.  Hiid  uiihout  striic;  the  e\us  are  mo- 
derate; (ho  body  is  generally  very  much  deprcs'Htl.  The 
jirinripal  genera  are  Cimr.r,  Anrnrus,  Aradut,  Agramma, 
Tingle,  and  Dirli/onola,  all  of  whieh  are  found  in  Kngland. 
The  genus  0‘me.r  is  dUtiiigui>heil  prinrijmlly  by  the  ex- 
treme blehdemesH  of  the  two  terminal  joints  of  iheantcnnie, 
wlii«-h  arc  not  thicker  than  a hair.  The  body  is  ver>-  much 
depressed;  the  thorax  is  transverse:  antenmc  four-jointed; 
b:i-al  joint  very  short,  second  long,  the  ihinl  of  about  equal 
length,  the  fourth  rather  shorter.  I-abrum  rather  long, 
somewhat  pointed,  and.  when  the  proboscis  is  not  in  use, 
recur\wl  ttnder  the  head:  prohosi  is  thrw-jointifh  and. 
when  Ql  rest,  lies  along  Ihc  under  side  of  the  thorax,  its 
apex  hoiijg  lK*tw«*en  the  two  f«»rc-legs  at  their  base. 

There  are  said  to  he  two  or  tliree  species  of  this  genus. 
We  have  however  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
any  but  the  common  bug  (OW.r  lertu/ariuitl,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  under  the  lu'a^l  Br«.  We  have  here  added 
an  outline-drawing  to  show  its  stnicture;  for  although  it  is  : 
ton  common  an  insect,  it  is  seldom  examined  except  by  I 
the  entomologist.  I 


M.eomnon  biij  mfijnlrtwt:  2,  Batumi  of  do.: 

8.  bead  uf  do.  mafOifieJ  : n,  tlia  Ubrum  i i,  lli«  |n'>boorii;  r,  Wm  of 

tl>«>  KllU-UttW. 

CIMOLTTE.  a hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  found  in  the 
island  of  Ciiuola.  It  occurs  in  amojq^hous  earthy  masses, 
the  structure  of  which  is  rather  slaty.  Colour  greyish- 
white.  Fracture  earthy,  uneven.  It  is  soft  and  opaque, 
and  its  sj>eciftc*  gravity  is  2'0. 

It  is  uswl  fc>r  ihe  same  pur|x>sos  as  fullers*  earth. 

C'lMON  fKt^wv),  the  name  of  two  .\th8nians.  one  the 
f.itlier  (Herod.  vL  34)  and  the  other  the  son  of  Miltiades. . 
The  memory  of  the  elder  Ciraon  nwls  almost  entirely  on 
the  fame  of  Ills  son ; scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  him 
except  that  he  was  reniarkablv  stupid.  Cimon,  the  si>n  of 
Miltiades  and  Hcgesipvle,  wa»  bt»ni  al«ut  502  B.C.  Mil- 
tiados  died  in  prison,  and  Cimon  ha<l  to  pay  the  fine  which 
had  heen  ini])Osod  on  his  fuihcr.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
opulent  Callios,  who  is  said  to  have  .assisted  him,  fitly 
talents  would  probably  have  made  a large  and  inconve- 
nient inroad  on  hLs  patrimony  (Hertid.  vi.  136).  The  anec- 
dotes which  remain  of  CimonV  early  youth  are  not  credit- 
able either  to  his  morals  or  to  his  intellect.  The  worst  ex* 
ce-^es  ariHiiid  to  his  charge.  Although  little  confidence  can 
be  given  Co  the  details  of  these  muneroUK  re|Hirts.  so  much 
stH'ins  to  be  clear,  that  he  did  not  do  as  others  of  his  rank 
did,  or  as  it  wa.s  expected  ih.it  the  son  of  Miltiades  would  do. 
Ho  even  neglccUm  what  in  Athens  were  usually  deemed  the 
essential  branches  ofa  liberal  education.  On  the  other  hand,  i 
the  stupidity  which  is  ascrilied  to  him  at  this  period,  and 
the  reputation  for  which  fixed  on  him  his  grandfather's 
nickname  Coalemus  (5  KcaXf/cof,  *ihe  idiot  ),  was  proliably 
noiliing  mon*  than  a natural  reserve,  combined  with  a cer- 
tain inaptitude  to  stieial  vivacity  ororatorieal  display,  which 
however  may  not  have  at  all  disqualified  him  for  the  ser- 
ticea  uf  activo  life.  Ho  seems  to  have  excelled  rather  iu 


doing,  than  m talking  about  doing.  Aristides  almost  alone 
discerned  in  him  the  elements  of  a gnmt  character;  and  it 
is  probably  to  his  ll»stering  charge  and  counsels  that  the 
lorious  it*sulls  w hich  were  afterwards  developed  arc  partly 
ue. 

Cimon’s  entrance  into  public  life  m.ay  Iw  placed  at  the 
conquest  of  Eion,  on  llie  Strvmon,  B.C.  476.  This  town, 
which  was  veiy  imi>ortant  to  the  Fersiuns.  was  dcspi-ratcly 
defended  by  the  garrisfin  under  tho  command  of  Boges, 
who  at  lost,  rather  than  surrender,  raised  a huge  pile, 
placed  on  it  his  wife  and  childran,  and  servants  ®nd  all  hi.n 
treasures,  and  alter  ihowing  his  gold  and  silver  into  the 
Strymun,  ca-st  himself  into  the  tlanies.  (HerwLvii.  107; 
Thucyd.  i.  9ft.)  Cimon's  next  victor)-  was  at  the  island  of 
Scjros,  which  he  seixed  under  the  pretence  that  it  had 
lieen  guilty  of  piracy  which  called  for  punishment.  IIo 
plantea  a colony  of  Athenians,  and  divided  the  land 
amongst  them.  (Thucyd.  i.  9ft.)  But  Cimon’s  most  im- 
portant viciory  was  at  the  Eutymedon  in  Pamphvlia,  b.c. 
466,  where  he  sunk  or  took  200  Persian  ships,  an^  carried 
away  prodigious  booty  from  tlieir  tents  on  the  banks  of  tho 
river.  A squadron  of  Phoenician  ships  which  was  coming 
to  the  aid  of  the  Persians  was  m<4  by  Cimon,  and  wholly 
destroyed.  The  Pcrsiaiw  were  still  in  possession  of  tho 
coast  of  Thrace.  That  Cimon  should  feel  peculiar  interest 
in  WTesting  those  possessions  from  their  power  is  easy  to  be 
explained;  Olonis,  the  father  of  Ilegesipyle,  liad  been  king 
of^fhrace.  (Herod.  vL  39.)  Accordingly  ho  sailed  with  a 
small  force  and  dislodged  thorn  from  iiis  patrimony,  and 
from  a large  extent  of  adjoining  country.  Twice  he  led  a 
force  to  assist  the  I.,ucedn‘munians,  B.c.  464  and  461,  at  the 
siego  of  Ithomc.  I'lio  insulting  manner  in  which  ser- 
vices of  the  Athenians  were  rejected  bv  tho  Lacedsmo- 
nians  (Thucyd.  i.  101,  2)  on  the  latter  occasion,  seems  to 
have  put  the  people  in  ill  humour  with  all  the  friends  of 
Sparta ; snd  this  may  h.ave  had  some  effect  in  bringing 
alxiut  Cimon’.s  exile.  Toward.s  the  end  of  the  same  year 
(m.c.  461)  in  ahich  they  rvtunud  from  Ithome,  Cimon  whs 
banishetl  for  ten  years  by  ostracism.  (Clinton,  hhtt.  [lel^ 
vol.  i.,  p,  4ft.)  in  th«- cur  B.r.  457  there  was  n battle  be- 
tween the  laiccdivmouiutiM  and  Athenians,  at  Tana^ra  in 
Bamtia.  Cimon  presented  himself  to  fltfht  on  tho  «de  of 
the  Athenians,  and  tiMik  Ins  stand  among  those  of  his  own 
tribe.  The  M>uucil  of  .“iuo  were  consulted,  and  he  was  not 
nlloweil  to  remain:  ho  k-tt  the  Hrmy  boM^'ching  his  friends 
to  act  like  brave  men,  and  to  prove  their  attachment  to 
their  country  bv  their  drwls.  The  Athenians  however  were 
signally  wtirstod;  and  with  other  defeats  which  they 
suffered  during  tho  exile  of  Ciiiuui,  seems  to  have  led  them 
to  wish  fur  his  return.  In  the  fifih  yi*or  of  bin  banishment 
he  was  recalled  by  a decree,  of  which  Periclw  himself  was 
the  mover.  A five  years’  truce  between  ilio  Allieiiians  and 
LneedDmonians  was  concluded  through  the  inturvention 
of  (Mmon  B.C.  450.  In  the  following  year,  449,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  tile  command  of  a fiivt  of  200  vessels,  which 
sailed  to  assist  the  Egyptian  king  Amyrtceus.  He  sent  on 
a ariuadron  of  sixty  galleys  to  the  aid  of  Amyrtaeu.s  and 
witn  tho  rest  besieged  Citium  in  Cvprus.  Here  he 
died,  either  from  illness  or  from  a wound.  Just  before  he 
died  ho  fbrbado  his  men  to  report  his  death  until  they 
arrived  at  Athens  ; and  Plutarch  presenos  the  remark  of 
Phanodemus,  that  the  army  was  as  it  were  conducted  by 
Cimon  thirty  data  afier  he  was  dead.  Though  tho  Athe- 
nians were  forced  by  want  of  provisions  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Citium,  they  did  not  return  home  without  a victory:  they  met 
with  a tleei  of  Phtcnicion  andCiUcian  ships  near  Salamis  in 
C'ypru.H,  and  completely  defeated  them.  They  afterwards 
defeated  a force  on  shore. 

The  slender  private  fortune  to  which  Cimon  succeeded 
had  been  considerably  augmented  by  his  Persian  victories, 
and  especiallv  by  tho  recovery  of  his  patrimonial  estates  in 
Thrace.  He  ^id  not  use  his  acquisitions  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement : his  munificence  was  not  only  fullv  equal  to  his 
means,  but  was  in  many  respects  judicioiLdy  dispensed : he 
preferred  hospitality  to  luxury,  and  would  rather  provide  a 
frugal  entertainment  for  many,  than  a sumptuous  banquet 
for  a few.  Many  of  the  splendid  improvements  which  he 
made  in  Athens  were  e{Te<*ted  at  his  own  cost.  The  walla 
from  the  city  to  tho  harbours  of  Pineus  and  Phalerum 
were  commenced,  and  in  grt'at  part  execuUxl  at  Cimon’s 
expense.  He  changed  the  Acadeiny  from  a barren  unculti*- 
vated  field  to  a shady  and  pleasant  grove,  and  planted  tho 
Agora  with  plane  trees.  It  is  probable  that  his  taste  in  than 
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p.iifiic  dt'i-otuUons  wa»  improved  bv  his  acquanttanrc  \tith  I and  sojjihcrn  limits,  ai’d  houmk-d  hy  lk<'  most  eastern  part 
tiio  puinlfi  l*ol>|fnutiis.  * of  the  Co-.ddk'ias  on  iV.c  i iu*  kiind.  ar.d  t!»c  Vacific  on  the 

The  i^reat  olijis-t  of  the  poltcv  of  Cimon  was  uneeusiii"  will  ver)  luiiily  ih  ilm*  tl)e  eomer  < f the  "iohe  in- 

var with  the  Ve;»jan-i,  and.  in  order  to  ]>ror<'eute  this  the  liabit»d  by  true  Ctmlionas,  ‘Within  the;*-  limits  iht-y occur 
more  etrwtnally.  he  Rtrovo  to  maintain  the  imitv  of  the  on  tlu?  plains,  hut  ehn-'ly  i.n  m.nmtain  sidc^  as  lUr  as 
firveU.  Him>‘elf  of  noble  birth,  he  naturally  bch>n<;ed  to  lU.C-tU  feet  of  ek-\atiim  yb.-.\e  the  j-en.  the  piim  ipol  zone 
the  aristocratical  j>ariy,  and  was  anxious  to  pix-crw  the  [ bcint;  a;  frcmlSOO  to  GOliO  feel  of  elevation,  la  these  places 
old  iustitutioiw  of  his  eoimtrv,  which  time  and  usage  had  | the  mean  tvmpirrature  is  es.i.outcd  by  llmnboldl  at  Iroin 
rendortsl  Ku-rtsL  He  desired  to  S4>e  Sparlu  independeuM  1 :®  eenugrade,  or  GJ  C®  riihn-uhcit,  to  12®  eentifriarU*,  or 
«n  ally,  or  even  a rival,  rather  than  a subject  of  Athens ; . i3‘o®  Fahrenheit. 

and  this  circumstance  expostsl  him  to  nmny  «Hliou»<  harges. } The  manner  of  collecting  the  lluanuca  Ixiyk  of  oom- 
wbich.  however  groundless  an<l  often  lofutod,  proliuldy  ' mercc  is  thus  de;.ciibcd  by  I’opj  ig  tC'v»w/.o«io»»  to  /Ac 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  e-ilimatiiin  in  vhicli  lie  was  Unliu.icul  Miiffiiiine,  vul.  i.  p.  2sti).  ‘In  the  month  ot 
hold.  While  Cimon  was  engaged  in  continual  cxjvditionN  April  the -preparations  for  an  exp^Ution  e mmcnce : and 
and  was  nearly  five  \ears  in  exile,  a line  of  polilit-.s  ulio-  in  May  the  people  start  for  the  foiesl.  whence  the  la-t 
gclher  different  fto’in  hi',  c.inn*  into  vo-.:iio  under  the  gnon  hales  are  imii'iiutleil  home  in  November.  They 
auspices  of  Pericles  [I*f.KU  who  mu?.l  be  considered  ; fell  Iho  trees  close  to  the  ro.*t.  bj'uiing  those*  tnuiks  whieli 
as  Cimon*K  succ-e-sor  on  the  | tdiiic:il  ►t.ige.  tPluianli,  i apin-ar  too  young  (/yt/oA-  rcrt/  'A),  a.',  till  lliey  have  altuincd 
Nepos,  LtA>  of  i’um  u\  Thirlwc.irs  O'/c.vc,  vol.  iiu  pp.  uiatuiity,  the  bark  is  of  no  value.  The  next  procesi  is  to 
1—36:  lleeren’s  /V.  //A/.  /rVccr  c.  j*.  V.o^.  divide  (luizar)  the  btcins  into  pieces  of  uniform  length,  re- 

CI  NCHONA.  a g.  nu'  «-f  ni'uu  ,.ei;:bui*.  exogins,  tin:  ji*ciing  only  the  veiy  smallest  braiirlicj..  With  a peciibar 
dille;-cnt  s|kth*s  »»f  vlhc’i  Inivc  a ga-ii  u potati  m in  modi-  kind  of  knife,  made  for  the  purptiH*.  the  baik  is  cut  length- 
cine.  It  i-.iii.-tiliilu-  the  ij  I c i.aliv  il  order  of  the  -aine  vti-e,  and  a certain  degree  of  piactiie  is  necessaty  to  iier- 
nanm.  and  is  disliugui  lud  liv  ti  e i -lhiv.ii*!;  < Imructers.  form  thi-  operation  prcnH>rly,  w>  as  to  remove  the  lind 
Tube  of  the  calyx  iwp-.li.ijid.  with  a perniimenl  dvc-cleft  without  injmiug  the  wiwul  cr  severing  any  of  the  fibre  , 
limb.  Corolla  w ith  a tajter  liihe,  nnd  a five-parted  limb.  With  tlu*  ^;une  lU'truroctU  they  take  off  the  stripes  (loiigoii 
which  is  valvale  in  a-'iiv-ilion.  rihiiuents  short.  in>intetl  of  the  bark  as  bioarl  as  |>u^^iblc;  but  this,  however,  U not 
into  the  middle  of  the  lube:  within  whii-h  the  linear  done  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  tree  is  fi'llwl,  as  before 
antlu-rs  arc  altogether  cuclo'ed.  Siignm  two-cleft,  u little  that  time  the  moisture  that  exists  Inttweeu  the  cuticle  oiul 
clavuto.  C.i;-sulc  ovate  or  oblong,  slightly  marked  on  each  the  wihhI  would  prevent  the  bark  from  severing  into  buch 
bide  by  a furrow,  two-cclled.  crowned  by  the  calyx,  dividing  large  pieces  as  fetch  the  highest  price.  A worse  conse* 
through  its  dissepimctits  into  two  halVcs.  Plm-enla  bmg'.  nuem-e  ensues  f.om  suipphig  the  steins  too  quickly,  as 
.Si-cds  numeruus,  eic.' {,  imbricalod  upwards,  emupresstid,  llicji  the  thin  grev  or  blackish  epidermis  fhivers  otf;  and 
with  a broad  nn-mbranous  winged  lio;der;  alimmeii  Hcshv.  from  the  procme  of  thi'  uutwara  rind,  covcrcnl  wiji  many 
Trees  or  slirnliR  with  a bitU-r  aromatic  aslrina^-nt  bark,  cryptoganuc,  the  value  (>f  the  bark,  in  the  Euiopean  market, 
i.eaves  on  short  ftalks,  with  flat  edges.  Sti)>uk-s  ovate  or  is  mainly  i-sliraatisl.  The  English  purchasers  in  |xu-li-ular 
oblong,  leafy,  separate,  deciduous.  Howers  in  temhnal  hold  the  notion  that  the  hoik  is  iiio.st  powerful  according 
panicio«l  corvmb®.  wliite.  nr  of  a rosy-jnirple  txdour.  as  its  epidermis  i.s  cuvc;ihI  with  spots. 

llv  whom  the  imjH>ilant  propc-ilie-.  of  the  various  sjM'cics  ‘On  the  celciilv  vvi;h  which  the  arti.-le  is  dried  «k-|x*n(U 
of  tins  gciuis  were  first  made  kiU'Wit  to  Kuiu|»eans  is  un-  j the  price  whit  h it  c«imninmls ; liut  there  are  few  instances 
reeurdeu;  f >r  it  is  nut  worth  rcjenting  the  fuliles  that  I whore  prejudice  is  poweiTul  aHinlhctradcoftheCin- 
h.vvc  been  invented  upon  the  subji-ft.  'J'hc  native  IVniv Ians.  ] < Iu*nas.  In  the  deive  Ibre-ts  it  is  iraiww'iblo  to  iK;rfonn 
who  call  the  trees  Kitu,  or  Kinken,  mtnch  no  felnifugal  iin- ; tlii*.  operation  pjoj  erlv,  and  therefore  tne  bundles  of  green 
jiortance  to  the  bark,  but  are  said  even  to  have  a pn-judice  j bark  arc  despatched  with  all  syccsl  to  the  nearest  inhabitcsl 
iigainst  its  eraplovincnt.  Its  intmdnrlion  U>  Km«r  e took  I place,  where  the  jierM.'ii  apjsiiiUed  to  take  the  charge  of 
place  through  the  SjKiniards  in  tin-  year  IG-IO,  ond  it  is  pie-  them  is  HtatiomsI.  WitlKc.ii  any  picparation  they  are  laid 
tended  that  a ceiiain  countess  C'hinchcn,  viix-  ({uecn  of  i in  a rpoi  c\po:cil  t«»  the  full  aciion  of  llie  sun,  the  greatest 
Peru,  having  cxjKrienred  the  good  effects  of  the  bark  a>  a i r .r  e b«*ing  miuisilc  tn  pMiioct  them  frow  wet.  aseven  a few 
febriftige,  it  gained  the  name  of  Vulvis  foinitissn'.  ami  hums’  <h-\v  falling  on  the  halfdrieil  bark  will  give  to  the 
under  that  name,  or  as  Pulvis  Jc?uiticii&,  wasvmded  by  j cinnainon  bi'ow  n intciiur » f the  finest  sort  a blackish  ajH 
ihe  Jt*suil9.  wdio  derived  a tunsidc  able  part  of  tin  ir  wealth  ; pear.inct*.  and  le-  en  its  \~alue  abaul  one-half.  Tlic  quiek- 
from  its  trade.  Huiobuldt  regards  a Iraditioii  still  eumnl  ness  of  ihe  drying,  and  the  geiicial  cX(ellence  of  the  article, 
in  I^ixa  as  0 mow*  j-rubnblc  explanutUm  of  the  iliseovery  of  are  indicaiel  by  the  j'ioces  being  rolled  up  into  j-everal 
tbo  properties  of  Cinchona.  It  is  said  that  tlie  Jesuit  mis-  spiral  w-indjng.s  w hic  h fitim  »i>  s did  a cylitider  os  to  exhibit 
niontirics  tliere  had  endeavoured,  urcoidiiig  to  the  custom  no  cavity  ((-anuto)  w ilhin : but  such  portions  are  nmdy  roi-n 
of  the  country,  to  iliUiiigulsh  the  different  kinds  of  trees  unfiaclurcd  in  Kuiyijk*.  The  Cinduna  barks  arc  no  less 
by  chewing  thVir  bark  and  that  this  bad  K-d  llurn  to  «ib-  leUsible  of  alnm-pherb*  nioisti;n*  than  the  Coi  n,  which  I 
f**vve  the  rcinatkiible  bntenu'-'.s  i.f  Cinehona.  nms**  who  fmnicvly  des<-nbt“d.  so  tlint  the  col.ector.s  alwavs  hasten  to 
were  medical  .among  them  were  ihii.s  led  to  l.-y  an  infi.-  scml  them  Jo  the  dry  rlima'e  of  the  Andes,  or  tko  p'incipal 
»ion  of  the  hark  in  tertian  auui’s,  which  are  uiy  connnoii  town-.  An  tmavoulnble  lo*s,  however,  hence  accrue-: 
at  I^)Xa,  and  thus  the  discovery  of  its  |>o\ver  vvns  miule..  hov.«-ver  ]H.*rfe  tly  the  baik  may  have  been  dried  in  the 
Elide  was  known  of  the  tree  ]m'ducing  this  si-.bs.anre  till  wu-sly  ieg«»n,  it  ylill  1 »sc-.  in  three  or  four  day.s  afier  its 
Ihe  voyage  of  l,:i  Coudamine.  who,  in  I “3k,  first  printed  n arrival  in  lli.rii'u  e,  lwi,l-.e  to  n;b*en  per  cent,  on  its  weight, 
detailed  account  of  Qniii(|uina,  a.-,  it  was  then  railed,  .*<11100  nii*  packages  an-  mad«'  up  into  bale.-,  of  fimror  five  iirrobas 
that  tnm-  the  utlcution  of  Ixituuisis  h.is  Ix-en  const.intly  i-:u  ii,  und  vviih  llu-  greatc-.l  po>.  .hie  cau-,  in  order  that  the 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  a got  d deal  of  ini.  niinfiMii  has.  bemtlifiil  canc  ' of  two  li-el  lon<,'.  into  v.hiih  the  Inirk  vr».s 
uj>im  llio  whole,  been  r oUe«-t.-d:  the  general  f;n-ts  cmi-  loili-tl  on  tin*  Montana,  mav  not  In*  Imikon  in  tbe  carriage. 
Tiecicd  with  the  Imliitation.  geogra;  hical  range,  modes  of  Trailing  plants  (lH*jueiw)  arc  ti'Ctl  to  lie  up  the  Inmdlt-. 
preparaliiiri,  and  botanical  distineti.ms  of  the  sjis-iev,  have  and  when  they  arrive  in  I.ima  tliey  are  undoiu*.  and  sortml 
iK-cn  nhly  Kiated  by  Ihimbuldi.  Kuiz  and  1‘avon,  l-Ve.  l)e  into  leiiglhs  of  diffcrc'iit  pin-c^,  previonstv  to  dc>pn1ching 
( andulle.  I.JimlM-rt,  and  Piippig.  and  will  firm  the  lu-is  of  them  in  clu*sts  to  PNirope.  'Jlic  trade  in  Huenueo  bark  wu.s 
the  suec(s:ding  sliort  acc.iuiit ; but  in  uU  the  miner  details  vc  y brisk  twenty  years  ago  at  I.iiiia,  und  the  utlicle  wont 
regarding  the  bark.  iheiUH-lvc-s.  and  the  species  that  fut  nish  to  the  .Spani>)i  imirkel  under  the  name  of  CuArtiri/Ax  roru. 
them.  Europeans  arc  still  niuc-h  in  the  duik.  without  lieing  ionf.>unded  with  the  Cortex  CVitnrr  nrA«T, 

To  this  genus  iKilmii.sts  have  fri>m  lime  to  time  referred  as  it  is  ralKsl  by  ir  . The  barks  hvmi  the  distriels  of  the 
plant-s  W'bieh  upon  u mure  careful  ixaminnfion  have  bi-en  IvoWer  llualbvga,  of  lltiainlio  and  Chaehapovas  4kc.,  ore, 
ascortaiiietl  nut  to  belong  to  il ; West  Indian.  Brazdian,  on  the  other  hand,  vei-y  little  prized  in  Coitix,  and  eaUetl 
uml  even  East  Indian  Cinehonos,  thus  have  leund  a place  Cuacurilla  aToUudo.' 

in  books,  but  th<y  are  really  reCerulilc  to  other  genera.  Books  and  memoirs  without  end  have  Iwen  written  to 
CircumscriWd  within  the  limits  of  tin*  preceding  chameter,  determine  the  different  spi'cics  of  ('ineliona  that  yield  the 
Cinchona  will  be  found  a mountainous  genus  ronf.ned  to  bark.s  of  ronmicre#,  but  with  von*  little  re»ull.  'fhere  are 
the  CordiUerns,  between  Baz,  in  .-ibont  22  .S.  lat.,  and  difih  ufties  in  the  way  ^f  this  wl.'ich  poi-sons  unacquainted 
SautaMttiiha.utar  lb®  N’.Lvt.;  a lino  baviiit;  ihcseiiorthorn  with  tlie  bark  trade*  can  hardly  estimate.  For  example 
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the  bark  of  the  samo  species  may  be  weak  aitd  valueless  in 
warm  lowland  districts,  and  of  the  f^ealest  price  in  alpine 
or  mountainous  redone.  The  bark  of  the  low  country 
about  S.  J aeit  de  Bracamorros  has  uniformly  proved  worth- 
less, although  the  same  species  which  grow  there  affurd  a 
fair  bark  at  Mayobamba,  Chocaprjas  and  Lamas  in  the 
mountains ; and  others  which  at  Maynas  are  perfectly 
intert,  are  enerrotic  enough  upon  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, It  is  rdatod  by  Pdppig,  that  in  ignorance  of  this, 
many  speculating  merchants  have  been  ruined  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bad  lowland  bark  of  Peru.  The  rule  is,  that 
tho  best  bark  always  comes  from  mountain  tops,  from  single 
trees  growing  in  the  coldest  and  most  elevated  Bt>ol8 
Some  of  the  finest  kinds  are  procured  near  the  mountain 
Milages  of  Cayambe  and  Pii:ao,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Panataguas  and  Pampayaco. 

To  pretend  to  reduce  to  their  botanical  species,  in  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  of  Cinchona  barks,  all  the 
varieties  that  oro  known  in  shops  or  in  commerce,  would 
be  a vain  and  hopeless  task.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
startling  than  the  discrepancies  that  exist  upon  the  subject 
in  books  and  collections;  eveiy  collector,  every  writer,  has 
Ilia  own  set  of  specimens  and  opinions,  and  there  U no 
ItoMibililv  of  reconcUingthem.  There  U not  a chest  of  bark 
which,  although  called  of  one  sort,  has  not  probably  been 
furnished  by  many  different  speies;  and  there  is  much 
i^n  to  believe  that  many  of  the  best  known  sorts  of 
barks  of  the  shops  are  in  reality  furnished  by  tlio  samu 
speies  under  different  circumstances.  F4e  asserts  that 
grey  quinquina  pMwa  into  yellow  by  shades  that  cannot 
bo  distmnished ; that  yellow  approaches  the  rod  both  in  ■ 
colour  and  flavour;  and  that  nobody  knows  to  this  day 
With  any-  certainty  tho  origin  of  even  the  barks  of  Loxi 
Lima,  Huanuco,  w Cartha^na.  Poppig,  who  has  so  long 
lived  in  tho  Cinchona  countries,  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  deUils  he  has  given  re- 
speting  certain  spclos-details  of  which  we  have  availed 
ourselves  in  the  following  observations.  In  particular,  with 
reference  to  this  subicct,  to  which  a vast  deal  more  iin- 

fortance  is  attached  than  it  deserve^  when  spaking  of  the 
luanuco  bark  of-cooimerce,  Poppig’s  remarks  are  highly 
deserving  of  atlcntii^.  He  observes,  that  as  to  tho  various 
species  of  trees  that  produce  bark,  and  the  different  quality 
of  the  article  itself,  much  prejudice  exists.  Without  cause 
one  species  is  rejected,  and  another  prized  for  its  imaginary 
(lualities ; and  the  same  species  is  unmeaningly  dividud  by 
the  bark-collectors  into  several,  npn  no  known  or  intelli- 
gible principle.  Cinchfma  glnndutifera  has  three  names, 
although  scarcely  the  least  trace  even  of  varieties  can  be 
detected  upn  the  closest  botanical  examination. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  species  of  any  genus  of  plants 
are  more  variable  in  their  appearance  than  those  of  Cin- 
chona; and  hence  those  who  havo  been  acquainted  with 
them  from  ^ed  speimens  only,  or  who  have  not  been 
aware  of  their  tendency  to  vary,  have  multiplied  the  species 
for  beyond  their  true  number,  and  an  inextricable  con- 
fusion would  have  been  the  result  in  any  genus  less  con- 
stantly before  the  eyc»  of  the  botanist.  Thu*  the  authors 
of  the  • Flora  Peruviana’  in  that  work  added  thirteen  sup- 
ptised  new  speics.  and  introduced  many  more  into  their 
llurbarium;  Mutia,  on  the  other  hand,  who  liad  ample 
means  of  studying  Cinchonas  in  New  Grenada,  declares 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  seven  only.  Zea  asserts  that 
oil  the  efficacious  species  of  the  ‘ Flora  Peruviana’  are  re- 
ducible to  four.  F^  admits  eighteen  certain  species;  and 
Do  Candolle  reduces  the  number  to  fifteen,  although  he 
introduces  two  species  unknown  to  F^e.  Humboldt  states 
that  he  has  himself  seen  C.  pubescent,  tho  yellow  bark, 
with  ovate-oblong,  ovate-lanceolate,  and  ovate-cordate  leaves 
on  the  same  plant ; he  add.%  that  some  species,  such  as 
C.  macrticarpa,  have  either  leaves  entirely  smooth  or  downy 
on  each  side,  and  that  even  C.  ctmdami’nea  has  extremely 
different  leaves,  according  to  the  elevation  at  which  it  grows. 
Tbe^  statements  alone  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much 
caution  is  r^uired  in  distinguishing  species  in  this  genus; 
but  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  add.  that  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  authors  of  the  * Flora  Peruviana,* 
ill  creating  spurious  speies,  were  influenced  by  a wish  to 
please  the  Spnrih  court,  by  appearing  to  prove  that  the 
barks  of  Peru,  from  which  the  Spaniards  exclusivclv  de- 
rived so  largo  a revenue,  were  lUtoguther  different  from 
those  of  New  Grenada  which  other  nations  could  ca<.ily 
procure  direct  from  Carthagena  Humboldt  adds,  that 
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' mercantile  cunning  w ith  refeience  to  th  is  subject  was  car 
riud  so  far,  that  at  the  royal  command  a quantity  of  tho 
.best  orange-coloured  Chicliona  bark  from  Now  Grenada 
which  Mulls  had  caused  to  be  picked  at  the  expose  of  the 
I king,  was  burned,  as  a docidcdly  inefficacious  remedy,  at  a 
time  when  all  Uic  Spnisb  field  hospitals  were  in  the 
greatest  want  of  this  indispnsable  proauct  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  should  however  be  observed,  that  some  of  Ruix 
and  Pavon’s  speies  have  l>een  restored  by  a recent  writer 
upn  the  authority  of  dr'cd  sppimens;  but  it  appears  to 
us  safer  in  such  a case  as  this,  to  take  the  opinion  of  a 
man  like  Humboldt,  who  studied  Cinchonas  in  tneir  native 
I forests,  than  that  of  a botanist  who  can  be  acquainted  with 
them  only  from  Herbaria 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  specie^  we  take  Do 
Candolle  as  our  guide  in  the  systematic  distinctions  of  tho 
species,  and  Humboldt  and  Poppig  principally  for  tho  prac- 
tical observations  upn  them.  Afler  every  speifle  name, 
we  have  added  the  synonymous  names  that  occur  in  books, 

, fur  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  p.'^soss 
Materia  Mcdica  works  whose  nomenclature  is  different  from 
that  of  De  Candolle. 

* Corollas  downy  on  the  outside  or  silky. 

I.  C.  Condiimineit.  Leaves  oblong,  tapring  to  each  end, 
smooth  and  shining,  pitted  on  the  under  surface  at  the 
axils  of  tho  vein.s.  Limb  of  the  corolla  w'oolly.  Capsules 
ovate,  twice  as  lung  as  broad.  {Syn.  C.  otricinalis,  L.) 
Humboldt  slates  this  to  be  tho  fine  Uritucinga  bark  ori- 
ginally seen  by  La  Condamine.  It  is  one  of  tho  sorts  im- 
plied in  quantity  to  Europ.  and  is  said  to  furnish  the  pie 
bark  of  tno  English  aptbecaries.  It  is  readily  known, 
notwithstanding  tho  variable  figure  of  its  leaves,  by  their 
iiaving  at  Uie  axils  of  their  veins  on  the  und.;r  side  little 
pits  not  bordereil  with  hairs,  and  secreting  a transparent, 
bitter  fluid  matter.  Grows  wild  noar  Loxa,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cajanuma,  Uritucinga,  Boqueron.  Villonuco  and 
Monje.  It  also  occurs  near  Guancabaniba  and  Ayavaca  in 
Peru.  It  is  always  found  among  micaceous  schist,  at  ele- 
vations of  from  S4U0  to  7200  feet ; and,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, requires  a milder  climate  than  the  C.  lancifolia  of 


[CiBclunia  CoadaaMB««.^ 

Santa  Fi.  The  temperature  of  tho  regions  which  It  inha- 
bits is  about  that  of  tne  Canary  Islands. 

2.  <\  srrobiculata.  l.«aves  oval,  acute  at  each  end, 
smuoth.  shining  on  tho  uppr  side,  pitted  underneath  at  tho 
axils  of  the  veins.  The  tube  of  tlie  corolla  d »wny  on  the 
outside;  its  limb  woolly.  Capule  ovatc-oblong,  three 
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limw  ns  long  ns  ltroa<l.  Tlii*  is  ilb>.lngx)isl>wl  from  the  last  I 
not  only  by  ibe  form  of  its  leaves,  whieh  ne\er  taper  to  tin.*  I 
iKiint,  but  also  by  thu  pits  ut  the  im<U-r  sitle  of  ibe  leaves  | 
bum.'  boidered  with  inlleeunl  hairs;  in  V.  Condamirt>a\ 
they  aro  quite  hairless.  It  is  al^^  allied  to  C.  fufn,  but 
that  aperies  liiu  a smooth  roruUa  and  glandless  luaves.  In  | 
the  quality  of  it^  bark,  it  is  nut  distinguidiablc  from 
C.  f'tmdtimineu.  Immense  Ibre'ts  of  ibis  sperics  exist 
in  the  prorinre  of  S.  Jtu.>n  do  Hravamorros.  It  is  the 
eumrooneet  of  all  llte  qiiinas  in  that  part  of  Peru,  and  the 
iao»t  esteemed  ; in  commerce  it  has  the  name  of  Q«tna  ftnu. 


tCioetitfea  ■crobicalola.] 

3.  C.UmcifoUa.  Txraves  ohovule-Unecolat#.  very  amnolli 
on  eorh  side,  without  glanils  ; panirle  large,  brarhiate ; roruila 
silky  on  tlie  outside;  mpsules  oblong,  smooiliish,  live  limes  a$ 
long  as  broad.  ( Sifn.  0.  nitida.  K.  and  F. ; ofR  tnalis.  Ruiz  ; 
Innreolato,  K.  and  F. ; glabia,  Ruiz;  aagiistifoliu,  Kuix.) 
Nc^t  to  C.  Condaminea  th.s  i«  a'Toim:^  the  m<»st  dll- 
rarious  of  all  the  speritnt.  It  ftiinislios  the  otnngc-colourcsl 
bark,  orthe  quina  narnnjnndii  of  Santa  Fr  dc  Hoguia.  and  is 
obrhiusly  diflorent  from  the  two  former  sjnhxos.  in  its  leaves 
twing  de>titulc  of  glands,  linmbuldt  s a'es  ilial  it  prefers 
nn  hi  h'lnent  rlimatc,  on  mountnin  ms  diidiTitics,  from  <10110 
toflt^UU  feet  high,  where  (lie  menu  temperature  is  about  that 
of  Rnme.  In  the  Alpine  fijresis  of  the  upjx-r  litniis  of  ilie 
toNA  inhabited  by  tliis  s]>uries,  the  tbmnumetcr  falls  fur 
hinirs  ns  low  aa  the  freezing  point.  Tlie  ploutg  ore  more 
raro  than  thoee  of  C.  pubes'rns  and  magnifolia,  always 
erotrin^  sii»clT<  And  not  increasing  readily  by  the  root  A 
aind  of  bark,  nearing  a high  reputation  at  Cadiz,  and  ralltil 
Calmava,  is  referred  to  tliis  spories.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  province  where  it  grows,  which  is  situated  in  the 
tuost  soutimm  port  of  Peru,  in  La  Fax. 

Another  * .iriety  of  tliis,  ari'ording  to  iriintholdt.  a distinct 
sperien  an-oAltng  toothers,  the  Cm'  hona  nitida  of  the  * Flora 
Perutiana.*  U found  only  upon  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
noiimmilis  of  Peru,  where  it  becomes  a tree  with  a stem 
scan  uly  eight  r«<et  high.  Its  Mowers  arc  bright  red.  covered 
in'^ide  with  a white  down,  and  do  not  ap|>ear  till  May.  Its 
bark,  the  Case.  Iioja  dc  Oliva,  although  of  the  finest  quality, 
is  never  seen  in  (Mtmiierce. 

4.  C.  pub^trent.  Leaves  ovate,  very  seldom  subcordatc, 
loulhcry,  downy,  or  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  to* 
ineuioBc  on  the  under  side ; panicle  bmchiate ; corolla 
downv  outside,  the  limb  hairy  inside : capsuU'S  ovale.  uhKing. 
ribbed  externally,  th  ee  limes  as  lutig  an  broad. 

C>  (xmlifolia;  ovala,  R.  and  P. ; p..Uusceus,  Ruiz;  hirsuio, 
R.  aud  P.)  A most  variable  plant,  yielding  what  is  called 


'ChwtiMi  ttimilioMtiaaS.7 

k.  C.  Leaves  broadly  oval,  somewhat  acu> 

miimle,  smuuiu ; prim  ipol  veins  or  ihe  under  side  shaguy 
at  the  e«lges ; panicle  biO'bintc;  corollas  wlky  exiernaljy  . 
capsules  oblong,  tapering,  seven  times  as  loiig  as  b:oiuL 


vellon-  bark.  It  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada, 
ill  4 N.  lut..  at  heights  between  64i)U  and  b6^U  feel ; it  has 
the  name  of  Qu/na  uman'iia. 

5.  C.  purpurea.  Leaves  broadly  oval,  somewhat  Weilge- 
sbn])ed  at  thu  ba.'ie,  shunly  eitspidate  at  the  point,  on  the  upper 
side  smooih,  un  the  under  raiber  dow  ny  upon  the  prinopal 
veins;  poiuclu  large,  bracbiaie ; Mowers  aomewhai  coryni* 
b«j8c;  cuiulia  slightly  downy  externally,  its  limb  biuy 
inside;  capmlcs  rybndrital.  becoming  ovate-obkmg.  wnb 
longitudinal  ribs  four  times  as  lung  as  brood,  (^n,  C. 
moiado.)  A native  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  in  the  coldest 
and  dci'iiesl  part  of  the  forests,  about  Cluuchno,  Patg  and 
cUevvhere.  It  is  also  apparently  one  of  the  wild  routs  of 
Santa  Fi  de  Bogota. 

Tlie  very  eonstderable  size  of  the  trees  of  this  speries,  and 
its  large  membranous  leaves,  vuvored  un  the  under  side  wi.h 
prominent  violct-colmircd  veins,  are  said  by  Pbppig  to  mark 
It  readily.  Tlie  bark,  called  Ca\e.  b>tba  eolorvuia,  is  not  m 
much  esteem  ; but  as  it  is  readily  collected,  it  can  be  sold  at 

# low  price,  and  is  uslhI  for  adulterating  oilier  sorU.  Ao* 
cording  to  Reicbcl,  it  is  uudoubledly  thu  lluaiuab  bark  of 
trade. 

6.  C.  macrocahj.r.  Leaves  ovale,  roumlisb,  hardly  acute, 
quite  smooth  on  both  sides;  their  princittal  veins  close 
together;  panicles  corymbose;  corolla  sligntly  downy  ex- 
ternally, with  the  lubes  hairy  on  the  upper  side ; limb  of 
the  calyx  smooih,  beU-Kliiip<<<l,  acutely  llve-tootlie<I.  A 
species  distinguished  by  I>u  Candullu  by  the  above  rliarat'- 
lers  but  only  known  to  him  ftom  specimens.  It  is  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Peru : nothing  is  known  of  ita  sensible 
pruperiius. 

7.  C.  llumMdtiana.  J>caves  oval,  raiber  obtuse,  on  the 
upper  side  shining,  on  the  under  between  silky  and  duwiiv ; 
panicle  brachiate.  four-Uuwered  ; corolla  silky  un  the  outsMio, 
smooih  in  the  throat,  with  its  lobes  shaggy  inside  at  tlis 
point ; capsules  ovate,  longitudinally  ribbed,  about  twice 
av  lung  os  broad.  {Syn.  C.  ovalifulia,  Bunpl.)  First  de- 
s<-ribea  by  Denpland  os  identical  witli  C.  walt/alia  of  the 

* Flora  Peruvinna.'  but  afterwards  recognized  bylina  as 
distinct.  It  forms  forests  in  the  province  of  Cueiu-a,  in 
Peru  : in  commerce  it  is  called  CaxcariUu  pelud>t,  which 
sigh' lies  velvet-leaved  quina.  Its  bark  is  notin  much  e>.i- 
niation  ; it  is  however  a good  deal  collected  for  mixing  with 
other  sorts,  and  Bouplouu  suspects  it  to  be  of  good  quality 
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(%«.  C.  lutespenji,  gramhfoUa,  oblongifoltn.)  AocoKlinp  t»» 
Ruix.  and  LKi  ('undulle,  Ww  C.  itt 

Mu  iss  « h.eh  pn.KUict*s  the  je<l  burk  of  Simla  F/*,  in  idenl  iral 
wt.h  sho  C.  mnani/nlia,  or  Fhr  df  AtuUar  of  lUc  ‘ Kk>pa 
Peruviana.’  llje  former  grow#  iii  6'  N.  lai.,  at  Uie  height 
uf  f.-om  36U0  to  ?t»UO  feel  al>>vo  tho  sea.  and  i»  poitumlarly 
(uiomon  about  Muriquita;  the  Utter  occurs  in  the  hottest 
part#  of  the  AjkUk  of  Peru,  about  lO^^uih  uf  the  liue. 
C'.  tihh'nt(iJoha  of  Sudta  produces  a bark  which,  although 
loMk  eliicai’ious  than  that  of  C.  Cunddmifv>a  ami  lanafnlia, 
ia  iuwiu'thelcwi  IwUwr  than  that  of  C.  pub*.»ctns ; hut  this  is 
hardly  reconcilable  wi'h  Pdppig’*  #tatciurut,  that  the  C. 
ntaanijoliti  has  n woody*  iH>t  very'  oatringeui  bark,  and  is 
ci’.iolly  uth)l  fur  put  pohoi  of  adulluraiioii : ho  a<lds,  that  the 
burk-peeler«  do  not  even  roekun  it  a fever  boi'k.  or  Ctucarilia, 
but  namv  il  C’irtfXu  del  Aiuhar.  This  lagt-nieii- 

tionod  author  doMTibos  the  tree  as  very  stalely,  with  uii* 
uaualiy  lai'gu  whoo  Itowors,  iltd'u«ing  a delieioua  orlour  like 
that  of  urauge-biosMuns;  possibly  the  diffureuces  ailveriod 
to  are  the  result  of  climate. 

It.  V.  ffo/crr'rur^io.  I.atavci  elliptical,  leailuiry.  ou  the  up- 
per t<ide  peifectly  #nu>oih,  on  the  under  beuveon  hireuto  and 
pubeveeat;  paiiule  trichotomoiL'* ; (oroUa.'i  with  closely 
pro  -ed  down  on  the  out>iido;  its  lobes  hairy  inside: 
ra{wules  cylindrical,  twice  as  long  a«  bruoil.  ( Syn.  C. 
ovalifidia,  Mutni.)  Thu  wliitn  bark  of  Santa  F6.  Tlte  tree 
gruwb  bulwetm  3’  and  N.  lat.,  at  heightn  between  4‘iOO 
and  ftH-'l : a varioty  uf  it.  with  leav<«s  quite  smooth  ou 
both  sides,  is  cumiuon  near  Santa  Martha. 

10.  V.  crafitfolta.  Leaver  oblong,  rather  blunt,  tapered 
to  the  base,  It^ilu'ry.  amouih  on  each  sitk^:  wlien  young 
shaggy  in  the  oxiU  uf  the  veins ; stipules  membranous, 
grown  togellier:  eorymbs  terminal,  trichotomous;  branches 
two  edged,  fcw-HtvwtHred ; fruit  o\al-4>blung,  three  times  as 
loiiK  a-  brood,  crowimd  by  ibn  colyx.  Found  about  Quito 
•ud  l»\a:  dislingiii-hod  from  (•'.  w<»crora»pa  by  its  pe- 
culiar meinbranuus  stipules:  nothing  is  known  of  its  bark. 

1 1.  C.dif'kotunm.  I^avesoblong-laucoolate,  smoolb.  when 
fir«t  unftilding  rather  silky : ^tedunrlus  terminal,  dichoto- 
mous, in  liKwe  fi:w-tli)weri'd  con  rail* ; capsuU«s  linear,  cy- 
litidrital.  slender,  fourUKUi  timos  longer  than  broad.  Found 
on  the  Andos  of  Peru,  in  groves  near  Pueblo-nuevo,  in  the 
dutrict  of  Chiooploya.  Its  bark  is  described  os  brown,  in- 
tensely bitter,  with  a little  acidity. 

ri.  C.  €U!Htt/t4>a,  I.,«ive*  uvato.  acute,  smnolb,  the  veins 
of  tbeir  under  side  sumenluit  shu'Zgy;  imniclc  brachiatc, 
slalkotl;  corolla  tilky  ouisidi*.  WiM>lly  inside;  capsules 
oblong,  tafH‘hng  to  iho  base,  four  times  as  long  as  broad. 
A native  of  the  lower  wood*,  of  the  Audo^  of  Peru,  in  C'hi- 
roplaya.  Tho  bark  is  stated  to  l>e  called  C<xi€.  de  hujd 
agmin  ; il  is  moderately  bitter. 

13.  mirranth'i.  leaves  broadly  oval,  blunt,  smooth, 
rather  downy  underneath  at  the  ba-o  of  the  veins  ; panirlo 
very  large,  brtchiaio.  inany-llowertsl ; corollas  densedy  silky  ; 
capsules  oblong,  thn*c  timos  a.s  long  as  broad.  *C. 

pamtiura.)  A spe-ies  inhabiting  the  «ihl  elevated  parts 
of  the  Ande-i  of  Peru,  e.-jwcmlly  about  the  village  of  Sail 
Antonio  du  Playa  Grande ; tbo  inhabitants  call  its  bark 
CattcarWu  finn.  The  tree  is  of  consiilerable  circunift*rt*nce, 
flowLTs  in  February,  ami  frequently  yield-*  eight  to  ten  arrobas 
of  dry  bark,  sometimes  called  Ca«^ur7//rt  pror»w#fTn«i,  wh:c|i 
differs  hum  that  of  Huanuco  by  its  decuU*<l  whili*.h  colour 
and  greater  roughness  of  tho  surfkce.  It  is  thicker  and 
more  woody,  the  fracture  i*  more  fibrous,  and  the  <-olour  is 
of  a bright  cinnamon  brown.  A bark,  callcsl  Puta  d"  Gu//»- 
na:o,  from  the  numerous  specimens  of  Gronhis,  a forkevl 
sort  of  Lichen,  found  ou  its  suifsce.  Is  yicldwi  by  this  sort, 
as  well  os  throe  others.  Uei'  hel  con-idors  the  samples 
which  Pilppig  bfoughi  homo  as  undmibtcdlv  bclon'.png  to 
the  Huanu«*o  bark  of  comnu»ree.  Its  taste,  wh.ch  is  at 
first  acid,  betoiiie4  afierwnrds  a powerful  ami  pemument 
bitter. 

!•!.  C.  ^lunfiulifrrd.  Leuv«i  ovntc-lancccdatc;  on  tho 
upper  side  srmioth  and  shining,  with  glands  at  the  nxiU  uf 
the  veins : on  the  umler  siiK;  shaggy,  especially  ujion  tho 
principal  veins:  panicles  somevthut  coiymbtise:  condla 
velvvity  on  the  tube,  woolly  in  the  inside  of  the  Imb;  cap- 
sules oblong,  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  (5y«.  C.  glan- 
duloso.)  TTie  flowers  are  three  lim.^  lung,  and  of  a pale 
rose  colour  Tins  tro«s  only  inhabits  the  higher  mountains 
nf  Peru,  and  is  more  scarce  than  many  of  ihu  oiher  kinds ; 
its  trunk  i<  from  12  to  lA  feet  high,  and  its  flovvcis,  in  the 
month  uf  February,  fill  the  forests  with  their  perfume ; ou 


the  oolilcr  polls  uf  the  inuuntains  it  becomes  a bush,  the 
greatest  ]iniduco  fioiu  which  is  lUo  or  six  |vound«  of 
baik.  It  is  considerevl,  at'cording  to  Poppig,  onu  uf  the 
fme#t  suris  of  (.'inchuiia;  he  says  that  the  ruruvian#  dutiii- 
gui  It  it  by  its  blockuh  rind,  which  is  only  here  and  ibere 
mterrupted  by  #uiall  khagreen  »t;uis  when  inafrt-ih  sta:e. 
71ie  cumiuon  people  cunsider  Idom!  blu'.ches  an  integral 
part  uf  the  bark,  and  look  upon  it  tf*  the  mure  valuable  if 
benea.b  the  larger  spots  there  appears  a black  shining 
Velvet)  substaiu'o  disjiersed  in  ovals  of  Mime  tines  broad ; 
this  is  ptubably  ( aused  b soinc  Bvrsua.  The  bark -gailierers 
hem*©  call  it  CafcariUa  negriHa;  when  broken,  ti  exhibits 
a glossy,  bhining,  nlinopt  ruiiiiy  fraeiure,  of  a ri|M  oiange 
colour  pasviiig  inlu  a licry  brown.  A v'ariuivof  it,  called 
Cnnc.prtnunriann  hegrtlUt,  isubuined  from  tjie  trees  grow* 
itig  in  warm  vallcyK.  Ai-tvrdiiig  to  Mr.  Rmchel,  this  bark 
is  eijual  to  the  finoxt  sort  fniui  Lu.xa,  but  it  is  not  known  in 
Eurupc,  except  in  mixture  with  other  kinds. 

• CoroUoM  imrjoih  externally. 

15,  C.  caducifinra.  Leaves  oval,  smooth,  ©red,  hairy  in 
lh«  a\tls  of  the  leaves;  mnicli?  brachiato,  with  coTymb».iao 
branches ; njrolla  siuoutn,  fulling  oft'  very  quickly ; cap- 
suled ubiung,  four  limcn  as  long  a.*  brand.  (<Vyn.  C.  inagni- 
folio,  Huiuh.)  Fouud  near  Jaun  du  Kracamurros.  a'bot 
damp  country,  whero  it  is  called  CuRtarilla  bora.  Tlie 

is  described  by  Bonniuud  os  being  above  luu  feci  high;  its 
bark  is  nut  emplov  ed. 

16.  C.  roscii.  Le.t\CKinul,  tapering  to  the  bo-’^e,  bluntly 

at'uininale  at  the  ]Hiint.  Miiooth  on  each  side  : (loniclea 
clustered,  branches  corymbose  : coroUa  smooth  on  the 
outside,  its  Umh  downy  above  ; oipeuhw  obluiig,  three 
limes  as  long  us  bn>ad.  C.  fuses.)  This  occurs  not 

unfrequeii.ly  oboul  Cuciie.o,  where  it  forms  a highly  beau- 
tiful tree,  whidi  In  its  sizo  and  ramification  may  be  justly 
compared  with  the  white  beech  uf  Eurupo;  in  July  it  it 
coverud  with  innumorublt*  j»alo  violel  flowers,  whence  rt  has 
ubtunud  ilk)  uaineof  Pub  de  San  J uan.  Its  bark  is  not 
culleriuil.  but  Piippig  ihinki  it  Would  be  found  to  possets 
good  quail,  iea. 

Ci.xcHO.NA  Barks.— Wliatevor  may  be  the  botanical  his- 
tory of  the  ditl'iunMii  kinds  of  bark,  on  their  arrival  in  Europe 
they  are  known  by  uunie.d  which  have  reference  rather  to 
their  physical  ap^rance.  or  tlm  pluco  whonco  obtained, 
than  to  tho  boiamcal  characters  of  the  trees  which  furnish 
them.  In  England  they  are  classed  under  three  heads — 
pale,  yellovi-.  ami  rinl  karks.  Of  each  there  arc  several 
vaneiics,  which  comprehend,  however,  various  barks,  not 
tho  produce  of  any  of  llio  genuine  iijKfcies  of  Cmrhuna 
above  enumerated,  but  obtami-d  from  s^»ecies  of  Exostemma, 
Bueno,  and  Siryclmos  (according  to  Mr.  Burchell).  Theso 
last,  called  blue  or  spurious  ciiichoim  barks,  arc  all  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  cinchona  barks  by  the  absence  of 
cinchonia,  quinia,  ami  aiicina  (or  Cu8co-cinchoni:v,  a prin- 
ciple found  in  iho  Cusco  or  Ahca  bark,  referred  to  the 
Cinchuna  rubiginosa,  Borgeni.  Seveial  of  ihese  spurious 
barks  are  employed  in  fever  and  other  disease**;,  but  they 
are  chiefly  used  to  adulterate  the  more  valuable  kinds  of 
cinchonas.  Even  when  thcio  is  no  intermixture  of  these 
inferior  sorts,  a variablenewv  in  quality  occurs  in  the  bark 
of  tho  saino  sjw  ios.  according  to  its  place  of  growth-  The 
finor  kinds  aru  known  by  experienced  persons  by  a glance 
of  the  t*ye : but  il  is  exlrvTOely  difticult  to  indica'o,  by  anv 
descriplimi,  the  marks  by  which  they  are  guided.  All 
kinds  itrrivo  in  Europe  in  the  same  package,  either  a chest 
or  serone,  which  U formed  of  pieces  of  wood  rudely  fast- 
ened together,  and  covered  with  the  hides  of  aniirmls. 
They  aro  afterwards  sorted,  and  bring  very  differeut  prices 
in  the  markets,  according  to  the  degree  of  i*slimatkm  in 
which  each  kind  is  held.  \Vu  shall  desciibo  the  best  kind 
ouly  «4’  each;  but  wc  muat  remark,  that  much  prejudice 
exists  till  this  |>oiut,  and  iiuuietiiuist  evcellaut  kinds  are 
rejccU'd,  while  iuierior  sorfs  are  prixeiL  Tu  meet  these 
pr«-judM'e«,  tile  barkers  emplu)  various  artifl<x«,  mure  ur, 
ioM>  injurious.  The  iB<»t  useful  elaasiiicarion  of  barks  is 
tliut  prup;>s«d  by  Guigt-r.  which  has  refereooe  to  the  rela* 
livo  proptiriiuiis  uf  their  alkaloids: — I.  Those  hi  which 
cim-hunia  pvedumiasies:  chiefly  paW  or  brown  barks. — 
•2.  Thone  in  which  quinia  pn-dominate.*;,  of  w hich  there  is 
onlr  one — the  yellow  bark  of  KiigUsh  commerce,  called 
(.’hma  regia  veio,  China  calisaya. — 3.  Thiioe  in  which  cin- 
chonia  and  quinia  exist  iu  nearly  equal  ptoi>ortiona,  red 
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biirks,  «nd  the  yellow  bark  of  continental  writers;  the 
China  of  Cartha^na  of  tbo  French.  China  fla\'a  dura,  quina 
amarilla.  This  last  is  also  ralle<l  uranji^  bark  (quina 
Buratiliaca  of  Mutis),  which  is  not  the  yellow  bark  of 
English  commerce,  though  by  some  it  is  erroneously  so  con- 
sidered ; and  hence  the  frequent  error  in  the  British  pharma- 
copoeias of  referring  yellow  bark  to  the  C.oordifulia(Mutin). 
Of  the  jttlf  barks,  three  varieties  are  known  in  English 
commerce;—!.  Crown  or  Loxa  bark.  2.  Gray,  silver,  or 
Huanuco  bark.  3.  Ash  bark.  Tlicso  are  always  quilled, 
and  never  in  flat  pieces.  Tlie  powder,  which  gives  the 
name,  mrics  from  grey  to  fawn  colour.  Tlie  first  variety. 
Ix>xa  or  crown  bark,  called  also  trucLoxa  bark,  is  obtained 
either  exclusively  firom  the  C.  Condaminca,  or  from  it  and 
C.  scrobiculata.  It  occurs  in  pieces  from  6 to  14  inches 
long,  the  quills  varying  in  diameter  from  the  fourth  or 
even  smaller  part  of  an"  inch  to  nearly  half  an  inch ; the 
rolls  arc  sometimes  double,  meeting  at  the  centre:  the 
diameter  of  the  bark  is  from  I to  1^  line.  The  colour  of 
the  exterior  is  marked  dark-grey,  in  some  specimens  verg- 
ing to  brown.  A shining  but  peculiar  appearance  is  OD- 
servable  upon  it,  owing  to  the  thallus  of  the  lichens  spread- 
ing over  it.  This  commonly  alternates  with  the  colours  of 
other  lichens,  greyish-white,  ycliowish-white,  bluish-white, 
so  that  the  bark  acquires  an  appearance  as  if  it  were 
painted.  Numerous  transverse  cracks,  often  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  bark  to  the  other,  with  the  edges  a 
little  raised,  are  seen,  sometimes  close  to  each  other,  some- 
times inorc  rem«)te,  especially  in  the  larger  pieces,  in  which 
also  they  rarely  extend  to  the  whole  cimmifercnco  of  the 
piece,  in  the  larger  pieces,  longitudinal  cracks  are  ob- 
sened,  and  between  these  warts  or  knots  frequently  arise, 
which  give  a very  rough  feel  to  such  specimens.  The 
Usneu  florida,  and  some  foUareous  lichens,  such  as  Panne- 
lia  pc^rforata  (Ach.),  often  remain  attached  to  iU  The  inner 
surface  is  smooth,  except  some  delicate,  irregularly  longi- 
tudinal fibres:  the  colour  is  a cinnamon  or  urker  brown. 
The  fracture  of  the  smaller  quills  iscven,  or  slightly  fibrous ; 
that  of  the  larger  pieces  more  so,  the  fibres  firm,  but  neither 
oblique  nor  vitreous,  as  in  the  yellow  bark  (China  regia); 
hut  the  outer  circle  presents  a resinous  aspect.  The  odour 
resembles  that  of  tan.  The  taste  at  first  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent, and  faintly  acid ; afterwards  very  astringent,  some- 
what bitter,  but  not  acrid. 

In  respect  to  its  chemical  composition,  this  variety  is 
commonly  supposed  to  contain  cinchonia(discovere<l  in  pale 
bark  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.)  only ; but  this  is  a mistake,  and 
it  is  must  probable  that  the  specimens  which,  when  ana- 
lyze<l,  yielded  no  nuinia,  were  either  very  thiti  quills  ob- 
taincil  from  young  branches  or  trees  or  were  specimens  of 
Huanuco  bark.  Bucholz  analyzed  si.xtecn  ounces  of  the 
Ijixa  bark  of  commerce,  yet  found  no  quinia,  but  some 
error  is  reasonably  suspiM  tixl : the  other  constituents  were 
limnd  to  bo 


Prschmi.  Ciraiiu. 


Fatty  matter,  with  ohlorophyllc 

1 • 

0 

Hitter  soft  resin  (Geiger  thinks  liua  ron- 
inimxl  quinia)  .... 

2* 

0 

Tlanl  resin  (red  insoluble  colouring  matter) 

12- 

0 

Tannin  (with  trace  of  acetic  acid)  • . 

3- 

0 

Cinchonia  .... 

0* 

2S 

Kinic  acid  .... 

1* 

30 

Hard  resill,  with  phyieiunacolla 

1* 

49 

Tannin,  with  ehloiulw  iifUrnc 

4' 

25 

Gum  ..... 

5* 

40 

kinnteoflimc  . . . . 

1* 

40 

S arch,  a trace. 

^\  oody  fibre. 

The  cinclionia  exists  in  combination  with  the  kinic  acid 

in  the  form  of  kinate  of  cinchonia.  A prejudice  exists  in 
favour  of  the  thin  quilled  pieces,  but  they  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  form  extracts,  &C.,  nor  to  be  employed  os  medi- 
cine. Mutis  many  years  ago  stated  that  tM  thick  pieces 
obtained  from  branches  of  middle-aged  trees  were  the  moat 
* efficacious ; and  the  analysis  of  Von  Santen  (in  Von  Bergen's 
‘ Versucli  ciner  Monographie  der  China’)  confirms  tbo  cor- 
rf-ctness  of  this  statement,  as  far  os  the  relative  amount  of 
quinia  yielded  by  barks  of  different  ages  is  concerned. 
From  IbO  lbs.  of  Loxa  bark,  be  obtained  of  quinia 


OuBCM. 

Selected  thick  heavy  pieces  with  rough 

cracked  bark  ....  11' 104 

2.  Variety  or  Huanuco  bark,  termed  from  its  colour 
silver  or  grey  Cinchona,  lias  boon  known  in  European 
commerce  only  since  1799.  The  majority  of  writers  on 
the  origin  of  the  barks  refer  it  to  the  C.  gianduh/ero. 
(Ruiz  and  Pavo,  Ft.  Perttv.)  As  it  is  sent  from  Huanuco 
to  Lima  fur  shipment,  it  is  also  eallod  Lima  bark,  thuugh 
some  apply  the  term  Lima  to  a bark  supposed  to  conic  fiom 
the  C.  lancifolia  (Mutis).  'It  is  likewise  called  Havanna 
bark.  Wc  have  the  authority  of  Puppig,  as  stated  above, 
for  considering  it  one  of  the  finest  sorts  of  Cinchona.  The 
variety  of  it  termed  Cate,  provinciana  negrilla  (the  Quin- 
quina Huanuco  noirdire  of  the  French)  is  likewise  stated 
by  Reichel  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  from  Loxa,  yet  it  is  not 
known  in  Europe  except  in  mixture  with  other  kinds.  The 
explanation  of  which  is  two-fold:  first,  that  though  thu 
trade  in  tliis  bark  was  at  first  very  brisk,  owing  to  its  ex- 
cellent quality,  the  subsequent  shipments  of  it  being  very 
inferior,  it  fell  into  disrepute;  and  though  it  is  now  again 
ure  and  good,  still  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  it  as  crown 
ark.  Farther,  as  the  French  give  the  name  Lima  bark 
to  another  kind  as  above  mentioned,  probably  the  dark 
ash  hark,  the  dark  Ten  (Cliina  Pseudo-Loxa),  the  false  Loxa 
bark,  confessedly  a very  bad  bark,  it  has  caused  tbo 
genuine  Lima  bark  to  be  little  esteemed.  Farther,  os  the 
Huanuco  bark  is  in  quills  which  are  larger  and  coarser 
tlian  the  crown  bark,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  thin  quills 
operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  vciy  excellent  sort. 

The  quills  are  from  three  to  fifteen  inches,  generally 
from  four  to  ten  inches  long,  with  a diameter  from  a few 
lines  to  one  or  even  two  inches.  They  are  in  single  rolls, 
or  double  and  enclosed  rolls ; the  enclosed  rolls  exhibit 
spiral  windings,  and  frequently  traces  of  a sharp  oblique 
incision  of  ihe  knife.  TliU  incision  is  not  observed  in  the 
case  of  any  other  kind,  and  it  is  probably  made  by  the  cat- 
carillerot  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  bark  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  diameter  of  the  bark  varies  from 
f to  5 lines.  The  epidermis  is  seldom  absent,  but  now 
and  then  portions  of  it  base  been  rubbed  off,  and  then  the 
rusty  surface  of  the  liber  is  seen.  The  epidermis  is  a 
whitish-grey,  but  often  covered  with  numerous  lichens, 
chiefly  Gl^his  cicatricirtio,  Graphis  duplicata,  Purina 
granulsta,  Pyrcnula  discolor,  tnasluideo,  Pupulo,  Lecanora 
punicea,  Parmelia  perforata,  Sticta  aurala,  and  Usnea 
Horida. 

The  character  of  the  cracks  is  more  Nwriablc  than  in  I..(>xa 
Imrk.  few  extending  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bark  : 
ill  the  young  pieces  the  cracks  are  nut  so  deep  as  in  the 
older,  in  which  also  the  oflges  are  raised,  giWng  a rough 
appearance  to  it.  f)oroe  specimens  also  )H.-(we<ui  the  large 
and  extensive  cracks  present  spaces  very  slightly  cruckeil, 
of  a golden-straw  or  leaden-grey  colour.  Jluniiuro  bark 
is  distinguished  by  the  brighter  colour  of  its  surface,  the 
rnuliitudc  of  its  small  cracks  and  the  sharp  oblique  iiui- 
sions  above  mentioned,  from  the  yellow  or  Colisaia  bark 
{Quina  rt>gia),  and  the  Loxa  bark,  to  both  of  w hich  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance*.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a bright 
cinnamon,  passing  into  an  ochre-yellow  or  rusty  hue,  ami 
U generally  rough,  and,  especially  in  the  thicker  <|UiUs 
fibrous  frequently  with  portions  of  Ihe  wood  of  the  .stem 
adhering  to  it.  Though  no  satisfactory  chemical  analjsis 
has  been  made  of  it,  exhibiting  its  entire  rf>mpositioii,  yet 
the  relative  proportions  of  its  alkaloids  have  been  staled. 
It  is  (he  richest  in  Cinchonia  of  all  'the  harks  hitherto 
examined.  Goebel,  Kirst,  and  Von  Santen  say  that  it  yields 
this  alkaloid  only.  Miehaelis  maintains  that  two  specimens 
analysed  by  him  yicldctl,  in  addition,  a little  quinia.  The 
quantity  of  cinchonia  is  very  variable.  Kirst  and  Goeln.*! 
obtained  from  1 pound  16N  grains;  Von  Santen  from  nine 
different  specimens  examin^  by  him,  from  1 pound  a 
Muantity  varying  from  I06|  grains  to  210  grains.  TTie 
fracture  of  the  bark  is  either  fibrous  or  splintery’;  that  of 
the  outer  portion  resinous.  The  odour  resembles  that  of 
clay.  The  taste  acid,  astringent,  somewhat  aromatic;  then 
bitter,  acrid,  and  enduring,  ^le  powder  is  a deep  ciunamorv 
brown. 

The  thirtl  kind  of  nale  bark,  called  a>h,  jaen,  or  by  cor- 
ruption ten-bark,  is  by  Von  Bergen  referred  to  C.  ra  nla 
(R.  and  P.),  which  he  considers  Rynonyiiious  with  the  C. 
pubetcem  at  Vahl.  It  is  likewise  «alled  pale  ten  hark  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  dark  ten-bark,  or  false  U>.\a  bark. 
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Hm  quills  of  this  kind  are  always  crooked,  frequently  alto 
twistcii.  Ttie  epidermis  is  frtiqucntly  absi'tit;  wiieu  present, 
it  presents  taint  Iransverae  cracks,  the  edges  of  which  are 
somowhat  raisi'd.  and  a few  longitudinal  cracks  or  warts. 
The  hark  iLself  is  of  an  ash-grey,  whitish-grej-,  or  light 
yellow  colour,  witli  brown  or  blackish  Kpots.  It  has  o«en 
a slightly  shining  aspect.  Tlie  inner  surface  varies  very 
imieli,  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  with  long  fibres  at- 
tached to  it,  sometimes  splintery,  of  a cinnamon  or  dark 
brown  colour.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  even,  sometimes 
slightly  fibrous,  with  a faint  external  resinous  circle.  The 
orlour  is  a little  like  tan.  and  pleasant.  The  taste  slightly 
acid  and  moderately  astringent,  a pure  but  not  disagreeable 
Vitter.  The  accounts  of  its  chemical  comi^oaition  differ 
much.  \'un  Santen  sa^s  it  contains  neither  cinchunia  nor 
quinio.  Goebel  and  Kirst  from.  1 pound  obtained  no  cin- 
rhonia,  but  12  grains  of  quinia;  M’hilc  Michaelis  says  in 
two  specimens  examined  by  him,  he  found  both  quinia  and 
cinebonia;  of  the  former,  even  80  grains;  oftlie  latter,  12. 
Notwithstanding  this  last  statement,  this  U generally  and 
justly  regarded  as  a very  bod  sort  of  f»alc  bark,  and  was 
chiefly  used  to  adulterate  the  true  Loxa  bark. 

The  dark  ten-bark  or  China  psiiudo-Loxa,  occurs  gene- 
rally in  thin  or  middle-sized,  but  seldom  thick,  quills.  The 
Hurfoce  exhibifstransverse  cracksand  longituilinal  wrinkles, 
which  often  form  rings  a line  or  more  broad.  The  colour 
U milk-white,  but  covered  with  so  many  lichens  as  to  have 
a dark  appearance.  The  under  surfai-e  is  uneven,  fibrous 
or  splintery,  the  fibres  often  ven.’  long:  the  colour  a rusty 
brown.  The  fracture  U fibrous  or  splintery:  it  exhibits  a 
resinous  appearance  only  when  cut.  Smells  strongly  like 
tan.  The  taste  at  first  enduringly  acid,  afterwards  astrin- 
gent. This  bark  is  fre<juenily  purchased  instead  of  the 
true  Loxa  bark,  and  is  at  present  of  frequent  occurrcnco 
in  the  market.  Ilergen  considers  it  to  l>e  produced  by  the 
C.  (R.  and  P.)  and  the  C.  lanci/olia:  these  are 

perhaps  only  varieties  the  one  of  the  other;  but  whence- 
soever oblainefl,  it  is  very  poor  in  alkaloids,  1 pound  yield- 
ing only  9 grains  of  kinia  and  12  of  rinrhrmia.  It  is  held 
to  he  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  pale  bark. 

The  licliens  and  epidermis  should  bo  scraped  off  all 
pale  harks  before  they  are  rediiccfl  to  powder : though  they 
increase  the  bulk,  they  diminish  tne  efficiency  of  the 
powder. 

The  tfflloiP  barh». — There  are  onlv  three  kinds ; the 
yellow  bark  of  English  cjimmerro.  wliich  by  continental 
writers  U railed  merely  China  regia,  quina  Calisaya  (the 
quinquina  royal,  Gclbe  Kunigsehina),  and  the  yellow  or 
C:irfh:igeim  f».irk  of  the  coniinenl  comprehending  two 
Kurts : — ].  China  tlava  fibrosa,  China  de  Carthagetm 
fibnwa,  the  quina  naranjaila  (of  the  natives).  The  quina 
de  .Santa  F6  fibrosa,  or  quina  dc  Carthagena  lenosa  {fibro- 
sa), of  the  Spanish,  quina  de  Carthagena  amarella  lenhosa 
(fibrnsa)  of  the  Portuguese,  quinquina  de  Cartliugene 
flbreux,  ligneux,  quin<|uina  orange  (of  the  French),  liol- 
zige  gelbe  china,  holzigo  Carthagenarinde  (of  the  Germans), 
— 2.  China  (lava  dura,  china  luteo,  china  dc  Carthagena 
dura.  quioB  naranjada  dc  Sia.  Ff*.  quina  aurantiaca,  quina 
de  Santa  Fe,  or  ipiina  dc  Carthagena  dura  (Spanush), 
uina  de  Cartagena  amarilla  dura  (Portuguese),  quinquina 
e Carthagene,  or  quinquina  fiava  dura  (Frencn),  narte 
gelbe  china,  harte  Carlhogenarinde.  This  is  the  orange 
bark  of  Mutis,  which  ho  savs  is  obtained  from  C.  lanci- 
folia.  Bergen  and  Goebel  ascribe  it  to  C.  cordifolia(Mutis), 
which  some  deem  synonymous  with  C.  pubewens  (Vald), 
which  species  is  therefore  stated  alone  to  yield  the  yellow 
bark ; but  this  only  applies  to  the  yellow  bark  of  the  conti- 
nent, for  the  source  of  ihe  yellow  bark  of  English  com- 
merce must  be  considered  as  yet  undetermined.  Wo  shall 
limit  our  description  to  this  last  kind,  ns  the  best  known 
in  this  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  valuable. 
This  occurs  in  two  forms  - quilU  and  Hat  pieces ; the  quills 
were  formerly  most  prized,  but  all  well-informed  persons 
now  prefer  the  Hat  nioces  as  much  richer  in  quinia.  The 
nuilU  are  in  general  in  single,  seldom  in  double  rolls,  the 
•liaracter  of  which  is  mostly  greater  than  even  the  largest 
quilU  of  pole  l»xa  bark,  being  from  ^ to  1 inch,  the  length 
from  4 to  24,  occasionally  containing  smaller  quills  inside 
the  larger.  The  thickness  of  the  bark  varies  from  } to  ^of 
an  inch.  The  external  surface  is  generally  grayish  brown, 
inclining  to  blackish,  yellowish,  or  whitish,  according  to 
the  kind  of  lichen  by  which  it  is  beset.  Few  pieces  are 
quite  free  from  lichens;  many  specimens  exhibit  the  wax- 


fellow  thallus  of  .epra  fiaoa  (Acha.),  which  appears  as 
if  fused  upon  it:  this  is  a very  characteristic  mark,  when 
present,  ot  Calisaya  bark.  The  quills  seldom  have  the 
epidennis  removed,  which  has  both  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal cracks,  which  penetrate  down  to  the  bark  itself,  as 
their  traces  can  be  perceived  upon  it  even  when  the  epi- 
dermis has  been  remm'ed.  The  transverse  craclcs  frequently 
extend  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  piec^  yet  they 
are  much  interrupted  by  longitudinal  cracks  and  furrows 
(this  is  more  especially  the  cose  with  ihe  thinnest  quills) ; but 
all  of  them  have  raised  edges,  resembling  thot>«of  Loxa  bark. 
Where  the  epidermis  is  wanting,  the  colour  of  the  exposed 
part  is  of  a cinnamon  or  rusty-brown  hue.  The  colour  of 
the  inner  surface  varies  according  to  the  age  of  tivo  bark. 
Generally  it  is  a deep  cinnamon,  m recent  barks  verging  to 
reddUh ; in  older  spe<  imen.H  it  is  paler,  or  a nuty-ycilow. 
The  transverse  fracture  is  in  the  tninner  quills  smewth,  in 
the  larger  fibrous,  splintery,  or  vitreous:  a resinous  circle  is 
undertne  epidermis.  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  generally 
uneven,  amt  delicately  fibrous:  this  kind  of  bark  is  easily 
broken. 

The  flat  yellow  bark,  or  that  in  splints,  occurs  either  witli 
the  epidermis,  or  divested  of  it  (China  regia  nuda).  Pieces 
retaining  the  epidermis  are  generally  from  one  to  five 
inches  broad,  generally  quite  Hat,  but  sometimes  slightly 
curved,  from  three  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  from  1 to  | of 
an  inch  thick.  The  characters  of  the  epidennis  correspond 
with  that  above  described:  the  uneoated  kind  is  most  fre- 
quent, and  occurs  in  splints  from  one  to  eight  lines  thick. 
The  colour  varies,  but  is  generally  a reddish  or  rusty-brown, 
and  is  nearly  the  same  on  both  surfaces,  so  that  in  pieces 
which  have  l^omo  convex  on  the  inner  side,  and  coiicaxc 
on  the  outer,  as  often  happen*,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  was  the  exterior:  this  is  by  fiir  tbo  boat  kind  of  yel- 
low hark. 

Adulteration  of  yellow  bark  is  not  very  easy,  but  a kind 
of  bumalia-liko  bark  used  to  bo  8ubslitute<l  for  it. 

The  odour  of  genuine  yellow  bark  is  slightly  that  of  tan. 
Tlie  taste  is  faintly  acid,  strongly  but  not  unpleasantly 
bitter,  aromatic,  stimulating,  and  slightly  astringent. 

The  analyses  of  uneoated  yellow  bark  (Calisaya)  by  Pelle- 
tier and  Cnvcntou  show  its  composition  to  be  supcr-kinatc 
of  quinia,  fatty  matter,  slightly  soluble  red  colouring  matter 
(reel  cinchonic  acid),  soluble  retl  colouring  matter  (more  than 
in  gray  bark),  tannin,  kinate  of  lime,  lignin,  amylum. 
When  tlie  uneoated  kind  is  analyzed,  some  cinchenia  is 
obtained.  By  a comparative  analysis  it  it  found  that  a 
pound  of  flat  uneoated  yellow  bark  yields  nearly  twice  ns 
much  quinia  as  the  quille<l  sort,  a point  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  preparers  of  that  alkaloid.  The  Carthagena 
yellow  barks  both  contain  quinia,  but  in  leas  quantity  than 
the  Calisaya  bark ; the  hard  Carthagena  bark,  in  addition, 
yields  cinrhonia,  hut  not  the  fibrous  kind. 

The  red  bark,  of  which  one  kind  only  is  known  in  Eng- 
lish trade,  is  generally  referred  to  C.  olilongifulia ; though 
many  doubts  may  no  Iteld  on  this  head.  Bergen  is 
much  more  disposed  to  r^onsider  the  C.  oblongifolia  the 
source  of  the  China  nova,  or  Surinam  bark,  which  is  not  oili- 
cinal  in  Britain ; this  also  is  doubtful.  Red  bark  has  been 
known  for  l.1i)  years,  but  was  not  much  used  in  Europe  till 
1779.  It  occurs  in  quills  and  flatpieces,  most  frequently  in 
the  latter  form.  The  quills  are  rolled  singly,  or  doubly, 
from  4 to  15,  but  generally  from  4 to  6 inches  long,  anti 
from  a few  lines  to  1 inch  in  diameter,  the  bark  being  from 
1 to  4 linos  thick.  71ic  figure  of  the  flat  pieces  is  variable, 
being  generally  very  much  broken,  frequently  with  the  opi- 
dewmis  entire;  but  this  is  often  partially,  seldom  or  never 
completely,  absent.  The  length  is  generally  from  4 to  24 
inches,  the  thickness  from  i to  1 inch,  and  (ho  breadth  I 
to  .?  inches.  The  quills  most  frequently  have  the  epidermis 
entire;  some  of  them  have  a whitish  yellow,  or  grayish 
white  epidermis  (interrupted  by  longitudinal  and  irregularly 
transverse  cracks),  a red  hue  shining  through  it.  In  fact', 
even  in  pieces  with  the  epidermis  entire,  and  covered  by 
many  lichens,  the  rerl  huo  is  seen  over  shinii^  through — 
a characteristic  mark  of  this  kind  of  bark.  The  flat  pieces 
have  generally  an  amazing  number  of  lichens  upon  them. 
In  these  pieces  also  what  is  called  the  rete  mucosum  is 
often  very  spongy.  Warty  Inxlies  are  found  on  some  varie- 
ties. Tlio  inner  surface  is  a redduh  brown,  %'arying  in  inten- 
sity. The  fracture  in  thin  quills  is  smooth,  in  tlkisv  of  a 
rowerate  thickness  fibrous,  and  in  thick  quilU  and  flat 
pieces  fibrous  and  splintery:  the  epidermis,  when  penc- 
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tratcd  by  the  resmou*  principle,  exhibite  » vitreoue  shining 
rim;. 

Pelletier  ami  Cuveiiteu  analyzed  a specimen  of  ihe  va- 
rieiy  frt*e  from  warts,  ami  found  it  to  ountain 
Sutierktnatu  ufQumia  I - i 

SUgliily  soluble  nnl  colouring  matter,  or  red 
ciuchoiiic  aetd. 

Soluble  red  colouring  matter  (tannin). 

Yellow  colouring  matter ; fatty  matter. 

Kinalc  of  lime.  Woody  fibre.  Starch. 

The  lulaitve  pro|K]rlion»  of  quinia  and  ciitcbonia  diffbr  in 
nifTurcni  Kpecimena ; a pmiiul  of  bark  yielding  in  aomo  in* 
Matices  70  graiivi  of  Hncbutiia  and  77  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinia.  in  o.hers  184  grains  of  cinchouia  and  only  9 grains 
of  sulphate  uf  quinia. 

Tlio  Huinalies,  or  brown  bark,  U not  known  in  English 
commerce ; it.a  source  is  not  accurately  determined. 

Several  inferior  kinds  and  others  erroneously  reputed  to 
bo  cinchona  barks,  ate  met  willu  either  accidentally  or 
fraudiilen.ly  mixed  with  or  pa.<ised  for  the  genuine;  but 
they  may  be  known  by  not  possessing  Ihe  characters  the 
iH^st  kinds  as  gh'en  above. 

(Bi'rgon,  Munoiirttf.hif  der  China;  Pfe,  Fmii  »ttr  lf$ 
CrpiitniotnM  tht  Erftrret  ero/iyncj  offleinairt ; Goebel, 
Phurmaefuli ?-*Ae  W \tarmkundf.) 

In  estimating  the  action  of  cinchona  burk  on  the  human 
system,  it  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rt'sin  gii'es 
it  a stimulating  pmver.  the  kitiale  of  cinchonia  or  quinia 
a tonic  power,  and  the  tannin  an  asirinjent  projierty.  By 
the  first  of  those  it  appruoches  the  baltmiiae  stHiiulants  and 
tonics,  by  the  second  the  iniiturul  tonics,  while  by  the 
third  it  approximates  to  rhatany  and  catechu.  Notwiih- 
stnnding  these  ri’semblances.  its  action  in  the  aggregate  is 
strictly  peculiar,  so  much  so  that  all  attempts  to  procure  a 
substitute  for  it,  whether  among  exotic  or  indigenous 
plants,  have  been  attended  with  little  success.  It  nppi’ars 
to  net  directly  upon  the  nerves,  particularly  th<«e  of  organic 
life,  but  its  inlluence  U speedily  exteiidva  to  the  vaM-ular 
and  muscular  system. 

A moderate  dose  of  cinchona  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  rcpeaieql  in  three  or  four  hours,  is  followed  by  in- 
erense«l  force  and  f.equency  of  the  pulse,  greater  flrtiuiess 
and  constriedon  of  the  arterial  tunics,  augnienteil  heat  of 
surface,  a How  of  perspiration,  ami  a universally  improved 
luneof  the  system.  The  digesitvc  ami  ns.similating  processes 
are  greatly  expdited.  and  the  individual  feels  him«4dr  fit 
f>r  exeriiona  fiom  which  he  would  have  shrunk  before. 
This  Niiinulaiiiig  action  does  not  cause  vertigo  or  unpleasant 
deiangi'inent  of  the  funcii.>n  of  the  brain.  The  socrciions 
of  all  the  mucous  membranes  however,  are  diminished,  and 
in  most  pe.sona  the  bowels  become  coniiiipatcd.  but  o(*ca- 
sittiially  an  opposite  stale,  at  diarrbeea.  is  induced. 

It  is  justly  considered  the  most  valuable  tunic  ami  febri- 
fugal medieino  wc  posj^ss.  The  forms  of  aduiinistrution 
are  numerous.  Powder  is  objectionable  from  its  bulk,  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  difficult  digestibility,  owing  tothcmian- 
tity  of  woody  fibre  which  it  contains.  Intu«-ion  U a good  torra, 
but  d >es  not  ^msses-s  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  which,  how- 
evtT,  a e all  taken  up  hy  the  tincture:  the  spirit  present  in 
this  ln«t  funii  is  often  nii  obstacle  to  its  being  given  in  a 
sufficient  di^su;  it  is  therefore  generally  added  to  Ihe  in- 
furiiUi  or  dec«K*ti»n.  l)e<Mction,  if  the  proccMi  be  long 
conlinui'd,  dissipates  the  volatile  or  aromatic  portion,  and 
diminishes  its  powers.  The  tinriure  is  often  formed  by  the 
addiiioii  of  other  substancoM,  as  in  thu  compound  tincture 
of  ba  k.  which  is  a valuable  adjunct  to  other  remeilial 
means  in  wo.ik  subjects.  Add.s  or  ammonia  are  some- 
times given  along  with  it.  accoiding  to  the  nature  of  the 
eoiiipluiiit. 

The  troAc  with  which  a small  dose  can  be  taken  of  ilt« 
sulphates  of  quinia  or  einrboiiia  leads  to  the  substitution 
of  ihcHc  preparations  H>r  that  of  the  baik  itself;  and  in 
many  ca*>es  they  are  more  eligible,  but  in  others  the  want 
of  the  resinous  and  astringent  principles  rciKlers  these  lejis 
proper.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  convenient  fuira,  n.s  it 
cun  be  odminUtored  in  a variety  of  way.s,  is  one  in  which 
the  hark  is  separated  into  its  constituent  quirts,  Ihe 
w*k»dv  fibre  removed,  niul  the  oilier  principles  again  united: 
this  is  I alhsl  the  aromatic  kinatc  of  kinia.  It  keeps  well 
ill  all  rlimali.w.  is  not  bulky,  and  retains  its  efficacy  for 
*<*vcral  years.  For  long  vo}  ages  U is  the  best  form  into 
which  bark  can  be  put. 


CINCHONA'CEAJ,  a natural  order  of  motiopefalous 
exogons,  with  an  inferior  fruit,  a regular  corolla,  si-ccU  con- 
taining a small  embryo  in  the  midst  of  horny  ullmmcn.  and 
oppo<i{e  undivided  leaves  with  stipulcM  placed  between  their 
petioles.  This  brief  character  dutinguislies  a most  exten- 
sive and  inquirtant  assemblage  of  plants,  curoprehending 
many  of  the  most  useful  species  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Tile  bark  of  the  order  is  very  generolly  tonic,  aromaiir.  and 
ftrbrifiigTiI,  and  its  energy  is  aUesieil  by  the  well-known 
use  of  that  of  Cinchona  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nu- 
merous other  genera  fit  to  lie  employed  as  sulwtitutes  for 
Jesuit’s  bark.  Ttie  albumen  of  the  seeds  when  roasitHl 
affurds.  in  Ihe  case  of  coffee,  a fragrant,  stimulating,  and 
agreeable  principle;  and  the  roots  of  many  herbuceoiia 
kinds  po«w!*.H  active  emetic  properties.  True  Iporariianha 
is  the  produce  of  CephoelU  IjK--caeuiinha,  but  many  other 
cinchonuceuus  planis  resemble  it  in  their  mediciiial 
qualities,  and  are  perhaps  mixed  with  it  in  coinmeicc. 
Cinchonaceai  arc  the  Rubiaceie  of  msny  botanists ; but  as  it 
' npi>ears  advisable  to  leparate  Ruhia  imd  its  allies  into  a 
distinct  order,  on  account  of  the  absenee  of  stipuleii.  :ind 
for  other  rea-wns  [SrKLLXT.e],  it  is  nocBwary  to  alter  the 
name  of  the  remainder  of  the  group;  and  as  a tyjia  of 
the  ordif,  when  circumscribcMl,  Cinchona  is  unexception- 
able. 

CINCHONIA,  a vegetable  alkali  wintnined  in  all  the 
' varieltes  of  cinchona,  but  pfinripally  in  the  Cinclio,’'a  Inn- 
|cif.dia,nr  imle  bark.  In  Ihe  year  IH03  Dr.  Dtiman  re- 
Ckiimized  the  existence  of  a peculiar  priticiple  in  bark,  to 
which  he  atlributixl  its  aniifebtile  power.  Ootniti,  in  18)1, 

1 pha-iired  it  in  a separate  state;  but  its  alkaline  prcocrties 
1 were  not  discovered  till  Ih'iu,  when  IVllctier  ai.d  Coven- 
tou  publisluxl  their  experiments  upon  it;  (,/n.  A?  Ch.  rt 
df  E/t.,  XV.)  The  meihtHi  by  which  they  obtamed  it  was  ns 
follows:  Four  pounds  of  bruised  pale  ha; k wore  digested 
with  host  in  twelve  pounf’s  of  alooluil.  and  this  treatment 
was  four  limes  rvpoaU“l ; tlm  spirituous  tinctures  were 
mixed,  water  added  to  thu  mixture,  and  the  ahxdi;>l  div 
tiHwl.  The  turbid  residue  being  filicred,  it  left  ujion  tho 
filter  a rinldish  subsiancc,  winch  was  washed  with  a very' 
dilute  Aohiiton  of  puUsh  until  it  passed  through  ruluurlcss. 
The  matter  left  in  the  illter,  after  being  pleiiiifuUv  wa«lnKl 
with  dislillwl  water,  was  of  a greeni-ih  white  ctjlour,  very 
fusible.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ana  crystollizablc.  This  was 
cinchonia,  containing  however  some  fatty  matter. 

In  order  to  purify  it,  it  was  dis-solvcd  in  \ery  dilute 
i hydrochloric  arid : a liquor  of  u golden  yellow  cofoiir  was 
; obtained.  The  cmchonu  was  precipitaied  from  the  b>dro- 
chloric  acid  hy  magnesia,  o cup  of  this  earth  being  m.xpd 
with  it,  and  ihe  mixture  digested  in  a gentle  heal:  this, 
when  quite  cold,  was  thrown  upon  a filter,  and  washed 
with  water  until  it  came  through  coluurh*w».  The  preei- 
pitate,  dried  in  a water  hath,  was  treated  thioe  limes  with 
Doiling  alroliol,  which  dissolved  the  cuichoniu;  the  solu- 
tions gave  by  evaporation  cr}'staU  of  a dirty  white  colour; 
these  were  re-di».solved  in  aU-ohol,  and  this  solution  yielded 
pure  cinchonia  by  rrysialliKatiun. 

llic  properties  of  cinchonia  are.  that  by  j»low<avaporation 
of  its  aicohulic  soluikm  it  is  procurtNl  in  sK'iider  prismatic 
nix-dlcs;  by  lopid  evaporation  it  is  deposited  in  rrystil- 
line,  translucent,  culourless  plitteg,  which  t ro  not  allervil  by 
exjKaure  to  the  air.  Cinchonia  lios  u [xx-uliar  biller  tasto, 
which  is  long  in  being  develojHjd,  on  account  of  its  inso- 
lubility, which  is  so  great  thai  it  requires  ‘2800  times  its 
W’eiglit  of  cold  waller  for  sulntiun,  but  is  raiher  nimt>  soluble 
in  hut  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  sleuliul.  esjteeially  when 
heated,  and  when  saturated  at  a t>ui1ing  heat,  crysials  nre 
formed  on  cooHne : the  alcoholic  solution  is  vxliemely 
bitter.  It  U lesM  suluMc  in  mlher  than  in  aloohol,  especially 
when  cold:  it  does  not  fuso  by  heat  till  it  hcgiiis  to  de- 
compose. It  1ms  the  alkaline  property  of  restoring  (ho 
colour  of  litmus,  which  ha»  been  reddened  by  an  acid. 

Cinchonia  is  roinpjscrl  of 

20  equivaleiiU  of  carbon  CX2Usl  20or  7b ’4.3 

U ..  hydrogRo  . u fig 

I I „ tiX)geii  . . B 5-23 

1 M axuit)  , . 14  9*16 

Eqimalellt  . . IjJ  100 

It  apjwars  from  the  cvi>eiimcnls  of  Pelletier  and  Cnvcn 
tou,  that  ibc  cinchonia,  m all  the  xaneiies  of  bark,  is 
combined  with  kmic  aeU;  and  when  ihia  salt  is  tioaled 
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with  roai^nesia  it  is  decompoMd,  the  kinata  of  ma^eiia 
rera  iining  (iiiwolved,  and  the  cinchonia  Uoine  prectpitoted. 
CtiK'lionia  is  much  mure  abundant  in  pale  than  in  yelluw 
bark,  lliu  latter  cuniaiiiin"  much  more  quinta ; the  red  hark 
contains  both  alkalLs  also,  the  quinia  being  in  the  larger 
quantiiy. 

V 111  ious  other  methods  of  preparing  einebooia  have  been 
propcHcil:  by  boiling  the  bark  in  (hlute  sulphuric  acid, 
adding  lime,  and  thus  precipitating  cinchonia  in  mixture 
With  1m>e  and  its  sulplute,  and  dissolving  tlie  cinchonia  by 
alcohol,  and  tri^aiing  this  wdution  with  an  acid,  and  an 
alknli,  &c.  (Berzelius.  Traiti  d«  Chimie,  132.) 

We  shall  mention  the  principal  salts  of  cinchonia,  pre* 
raising  that  they  are  prepared  by  saturating  iJie  various 
aciiU  wiiii  this  base. 

Sufphtite  of  f'lnchonia  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tne 
alkali  to  saturation  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  Nulution  till  a pellicle  forms;  on  cooling  and 
standing  tlie  salt  crystallizes.  It  is  colourless;  unalterable 
in  the  air  at  common  temperatures;  but  when  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  or  the  air  is  very  dry,  it  becomes  slightly 
opaque ; it  etlloresces  when  exposed  to  a gentle  beat,  it  is 
said  to  crystallize  in  rhombic  ootohedrons,  which  axe  rarely 
perfect. 

Sulphate  of  cinchonia  is  soluble  in  about  half  its  weight 
of  water  at  37^,  and  in  equal  weight  of  absidute  alcohol  at 
the  same  tcmpciatura : it  is  insoluble  in  oithor.  It  is,  like 
the  othnr  stilts  of  cinchonia,  decom|iose<l  by  the  alkalis, 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  by  lime-water,  all  of  which 
precipitate  cinchonia.  It  is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  <10  or  15*09 
1 „ cinchonia  . 151  37*73 

8 „ waler  . . 72  27*18 


Equivalent  . . 2G3  100 

Difulphaie  of  Cinchotna  may  be  prepared  by  adding  the 
alkali  to  the  acid  to  sn]<ers;itunition  : this  salt  crystallizes 
in  rhombic  ])risrns,  wlurh  arc  u^unlly  short.  It  is  soluble 
in  about  34  times  its  weight  of  water  at  the  usual  tempera- 
ture, aud  mure  .so  in  alcohol.  It  conbists  of 

1 otiuiralent  of  sulphuric  arid  40  or  11 


2 

„ cinchonia 

. 306 

84 

2 

„ water  . 

18 

5 

Equivalent 

. 364 

100 

Nitrate  rf  Cinrhnnia.  Prepared  by  dissolving  the  alkali 
in  very  dilute  acid;  for  it  is  decompoM'd  by  the  concen- 
trated acid.  After  evaporation  a portion  of  the  nitrate 
separates  in  globules,  of  an  oleaginous  uppeiirancc;  if  these 
bo  t'overisl  wjih  water,  they  are,  after  tome  days,  runveited 
into  gruuji^  of  togidur  crv^tuls. 

lJih«pir<i-hIora!e  nf  Cinefufftia.  Tim  salt  is  procured  by 
adding  the  alkali  tu  the  dilute  acid.  It  crystallizei  in 
needles,  which  arc  very  soluble  in  water.  It  i-s  also  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  so  in  mihor.  It  fuses  below  a 
boiling  tciii])orRturc.  It  is  compoMnl  of 

1 equivalent  of  hvdrochloric  acid  . 37  or  10*8 

2 „ cinchonia  . . , 30G  89*2 

843  lOO 

Acconllng  to  Leibig,  the  neutral  hvdnwhlorate  obtained 
oiposing  cinchonia  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  mud  g:i', 
in  comjKiscd  of 

1 equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid  . .37  or  19*8 

1 „ cinclionia  . . .130  80*2 

1B7  100 

Kinate  nf  Cintihrmia.  This,  as  already  mentioned,  fs  (he 
salt  which  exists  in  (he  cinchona.  When  the  solution  i« 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup,  silky  acicular  crys- 
tals arc  obtained,  which  are  very  soluble  in  wafer.  For 
an  account  of  eome  other  salts  of  cinchonia,  see  Berzelius, 
Yol.  V.,  n.  164. 

CINCINNATI,  (lie  largest  town  in  Ohio,  is  situated  in 
Hamilton  county,  20  miles  east  of  the  south-western  rxiTnor 
of  the  state,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  20  miles 
above  t!ie  month  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1789,  but  did  not  become  a place  of  any  import- 
ance until  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; its 
growth  since  that  time  has  b^n  very  rapid.  The  popula> 


tion  in  1800  was  730;  in  1810,  2540;  in  1820,  9642;  it. 
I82C.  16,230;  in  18.10,  24,831 ; and  in  1831,  2H.0U.  The 
rapidity  of  increase  in  the  later  periods  i»  attributed  to  the 
opening  of  the  Ohio  State  canals,  by  whivh  (he  trade  of  ihu 
town  has  l>cen  greatly  facilitated.  Willi  the  excepiiim  of 
I New  Orleans,  Cincinnati  is  now  the  largest  loan  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  AliHglmny  muimtuins.  A great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  town  is  caiTied  on  by  means  uf 
steam-vesNvls.  The  number  uf  these  vessels  plying  on  (ho 
Western  waters  in  18.11  was  I9H,  of  which  68  were  built  at 
Cincinnati.  The  casualties  that  attend  this  river-navig.itiou 
are  considerable.  Of  348  steam-ves.s;ls  built  lielween  181 1 
I and  1831,  there  were  87  lust  by  snags,  burning,  cullision, 
i and  other  accideiiLs:  during  the  same  ireriud,  6.1  steam- 
\ vessels  were  worn  out.  Tbo  registered  and  licensed  tonnage 
-belonging  to  Cincinnati  at  the  end  of  I834  amounted  to 
' 7903  cons,  all  uf  which  was  employed  in  intOinal  navi.;ution; 

. of  the  above,  6880  Ions  were  sleam-vcsscls,  23  of  which,  of 
. the  burthen  of  2469  tons,  were  built  in  18.14. 

I Tbo  town  is  situateil  partly  on  the  ilrst  and  |iartly  on  the 
I second  bank  of  the  river,  on  a plain  which  occupies  about 
four  square  miles,  and  is  surrounded  by  a range  of  Onety 
woodeu  bills.  The  height  of  the  rising  ground  is  not  more 
than  50  feel  from  the  surface  of  the  plain. 

Cincinnati  is  the  seat  of  numerous  manufartiiring  esra* 
blishinenU;  among  which  cotton  and  woulirn  luiUs,  steam 
saw-mills,  lead  works,  distilleries,  and  breweries  tiro  the 
most  important.  The  Miami  canal  from  the  town  to  Dayton, 
a distance  of  66  miles,  has  been  open  since  the  spring  of 
1829.  A company  was  incorporateJ  in  I812  fur  c.msti not- 
ing a rail-roaa  from  Dayton  to  Sandusky  on  lake  l*^ue. 
which,  when  complete<l,will  afford  cotmiiuriicBtion  between 
Cincinnati  and  the  lake,  a distance  of  173  miles. 

The  town  contained,  in  1830,  eighteen  phices  uf  worship 
belonging  to  the  episcopal  church,  Roman  Calhulics,  Jews, 
Unitarians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Baptists, 
and  other  denummatiemt.  The  l.ane  S<'ininary.  so  ralU-d 
from  the  name  of  its  earliest  benefict<»rs,  who  wi-io  mer- 
chants in  New  Orleans,  stands  on  a Ktnall  t*min<-ncc  called 
Walnut  HiU,  two  miles  fioio  C'meinnuti.  Its  objei-t  is 
principally  the  promotion  of  the>-Iogicid  kiuiwlcdcre.  The 
building  Is  four  stories,  lOO  feet  long,  and  contains  upwards 
of  100  apartments,  besides  a iweparatory*  scIkhiI,  which  is  a 
separato  building.  A valuable  farm  is  atturluNl  t'>  this 
seminary, and  the  manual  labour  sy’itoro  is  introduced-  the 
number  of  students  in  1832  was  88.  The  medirni  c«tle-'o 
of  Ohio,  founded  in  1818,  is  situated  in  Cincinnati ; it  con- 
tained, in  1833.  110  students.  A law  schiKil  has  rccctiMv 
been  established  in  the  towrn.  There  are  four  b;uikmg 
oMtablishments,  tlie  aggregate  of  whose  capitals  smountn  in 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Tlie  town  also  suojKirts  f';-hlivn 
newspapers,  four  of  which  are  published  daily,  four  (liiit'c  a 
week,  and  ten  weekly. 

(Stuart's  7%ree  y^rtr*  in  America;  Amenran  Almorac 
and  Cnmprtntnn;  P<tpertt  laid  he/ore  Cfmg>en.f.) 

(TNt-TNNATI,  ORDER  OF,  an  association  establi-hcrl 
at  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war  bv  the  ofiicers 
of  the  American  army,  which,  in  reference  to  the  tninsilion 
made  by  mo^t  of  them  from  the  occiif  ntion  of  husbandry  to 
that  of  arms,  took  its  name  from  the  Roman  ('incinnaius. 
The  "octety  was  called  an  ' order,’  ami  an  cxtenml  badge 
was  pfiivided  of  a character  similar  to  tho-e  worn  by  the 
knights  and  other  privilegerl  orders  of  Euiojk*.  It  was 
moreover  jirovideil  that  the  eldest  son  of  every  dcrca«eJ 
member  should  aK>  be  a member,  and  that  the  privilege 
should  lie  transmitted  by  descent  for  ever.  This  principle 
of  perpetuating  a distinction  soon  became  the  olijcct  of  at- 
tack. Judge  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  cndenvourefl,  in  a 
pamphlet,  to  show  that  it  conlainetl  the  germ  of  a foturc 
privileged  aristocracy,  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dcvclnpe  itself.  The  society  was  publicly  censured  by  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  in  hi*  addicsa  to  the  As'cmblv, 
and  by  the  legislatures  of  three  slates,  Ma>saohuseits.  RlicHle 
Island,  and  Pennsylvania,  A correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween General  Washington  and  Mr.  Jefferson  concerning 
(he  institution  in  1784,  and  the  latter  expre<se  I himself 
altogether  opposed  to  the  principle  of  hcvetUtary  descent. 
The  public  disapprobation  aid  not  run  less  strongly  in  the 
same  direction.  At  a meeting  of  the  society  soon  afier- 
wards,  in  Philadelphia,  (be  hereditary  principle  and  the 
pow'er  of  adopting  honorary  mcmbeni  were  aholi>hed ; but 
the  society,  in  all  other  reiq  ects,  was  prohoncil.  A<Tording 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Genersd  Washington  used  his  intluenoe 
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at  ibe  meeting  in  PhiiadelphiH  fur  its  suppression,  and  tliu 
Ktificiy  v'ould  probably  have  been  dissnlved  but  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  envoy  tv  bom  tlu  y bail  despatched  to  France  for 
the  pvirpose  of  providing  budges  for  the  order,  and  of  i:i- 
viting  the  French  ofliecra  to  become  nieinbers.  A»  they 
I'uuld  not  well  retract,  it  wax  determined  that  the  society 
should  retain  its  exislenco.  its  rocciings,  and  its  charitable 
lands.  Tlie  onJer  was  to  be  no  longer  hereditary  ; it  was  to 
bo  cummunicaiod  to  no  new  meinb^ ; the  general  mooting, 
instead  of  being  annual,  wax  to  l»c  triennial  only.  The 
bodges  wore  never  publicly  worn  in  America,  but  it  was 
wL-bed  that  the  Frenchmen  who  were  enrullerl  in  the  order 
bhouM  near  them  in  their  own  country.  In  some  of  the 
stales  the  society  still  exists,  and  the  members  hold,  or 
until  lately  held,  triennial  meetings.  In  others  it  has  been 
allowed  silently  to  expire.  That  of  Virginia  met  in  1S'J*2, 
and  transferrea  its  Ibnds  (Id.oou  dollars)  to  ^Vashi^gtoD 
College.  (Tucker’s  Li/e  of  Jeff/rewt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  184-8.) 

CINCINNATUS,  a celebrated  Roman  consul.  Little 
is  known  of  him  previous  to  the  difficulties  of  hU  son 
Cacso,  who,  for  opposing  the  tribunes  in  the  perfonnanco 
of  their  fimetioDs,  and  for  ill  treating  an  old  ex-(ribuno, 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  Icilian  law.  Sureties  however  were 
bound  for  his  appoarance.  In  the  mean  time  he  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  and,  according  to  Livy*,  the  sum  in  which 
Uic  sureties  were  bound  was  exacted  from  Cincinnatus.  In 
order  to  pay  it,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  nearly  all  liis  esiati's, 
and  aflerwards  to  retire  to  a small  fann  on  the  bunks  uf  tho 
Tiber,  where  ho  cultivated  tho  ground  with  his  own  bands. 
Bl-u)'.;  subso^ucntly  chosen  consul,  the  messengers  sent  to 
iicrj'iaint  him  with  his  election  found  him  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture.  It  is  said  thatCincinnatux,  on  hoar- 
ing  ibo  news  which  they  brought,  was  leas  dated  by  ihe 
honour  his  countn'  had  paid  him.  than  grieved  for  the  pros- 
]>eel8  of  his  farm  during  his  absence.  In  the  year  of  his 
consulship  he  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity  lo  the 
city,  and  eslablisliing  a partial  agreement  with  tho  tri- 
bunes; the  senate  wisbea  to  continue  him  in  office,  hut 
ho  in*iixtod  on  resigning  it  at  tlie  close  of  tho  year,  when 
lie  retired  to  his  fann  and  rural  ocru)Mitionx.  Soon  afier- 
wurdx  (A. U.C.  2*J7)  he  was  cho»cn  dictator,  and  a<^ui 
received  tho  announcement  of  his  new  honour  while 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  Held.  Conducted  into 
Home  amidst  Ihe  acclamations  of  the  ]>eople,  he  forthwith 
iimn  hcd  against  the  Aiqui.  and  gained  a signal  victory, 
after  which  be  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  He  procured 
the  recall  of  his  son  Caeso  from  exile,  and  then  alalicnted 
the  dictatorship  on  the  IGth  day  after  he  had  ret-eived  it. 
He  afierwards  headed  an  army  against  the  Volsci,  and 
added  another  to  his  former  victories.  In  the  absence  of 
military  tribunes,  he  was  subsequentlv  created  interrex  for 
a short  time.  A second  time  he  was  chosen  dictator.  Cin* 
ciniiatus  was  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
nothing  but  tlie  solicitatioDs  of  tne  consuls  and  senate 
iudurc-d  him  to  accept  the  office.  In  all  tho  posts  which 
he  filled  at  different  times,  his  virtue  and  probity,  as  well 
iix  his  patriotism  and  military’  success,  gained  him  ^rieral 
admiration.  Niebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  '289)  rejects  the  story  of 
C'incinnatus  laying  tho  line  ofCaeso,  as  a mere  fiction, 
fabricated  to  account  for  the  humble  circumstances  of  so 
g.eat  a man.  (Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  x.;  Livius,  iii. 
'26,  30,  31,  &C.;  Cicero,  De  Fin^  ii.  4;  Niebuhr’s  Jiome, 
v.fi-  ii.  p.  286.  &C.,  f'ngl.  irimtl.) 

CINCINNIFRUS.  [Bird  or  Paradise.] 

Cl NCLOSO'M.-V.  a group  of  thrushes,  cltaractorized  by 
Dr.  Horxfiidd  and  Mr.  Vigors.  [Mkrulio.e.] 

(INCLUS.  [Dipper.] 

CINNA,  LU'CTUS  CORNE'LIUS,  a Roman  patrician, 
wlio  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius.  In  86  H.C.  he  ob- 
tained the  consulship  with  Octavius,  who  made  a strenuous 
o;-|vixilion  to  lii»  propo>al  f«r  rccallm:,'  Manus  ami  his 
I a«ty  from  banishment.  A dispute  t>>lluwed  iHitwceii  Ihe 
ctinsuls  which  was  attended  wjih  bksxUlnxl,  Cinna,  unable 
t:«  make  head  against  his  (ip^atmmts  uj  Rome,  withdrew  lo 
Til)ur,  PriPticsto,  and  oilier  neighbouring  towns,  to  seek 
I'v  aid.  By  thus  leaving  hi?*  post  he  resigned  hix  office, 
and  the  senate  took  an  early  opiKWlunity  to  appoint  aiiotber 
consul,  L.  C.  Morula,  in  Ins  room.  L’inna,  now  in  c<.nirert 
with  Muriux,  CarlKi,  and  Sertcriu.x,  odvancefl  to  Koir«’,  and 
laying  siege  to  the  city,  the  senate  wore  forced  to  propose 
a trLTiiy,  which  wax  at  last  concluded.  Cinna  was  n*- 
oistiitetl  in  the  consulship,  and  Marius  was  re-admiitc<l  u.-. 
n Uotuan  citixen.  Marius  however  refused  to  enter  the 


city  until  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  formally  re- 
ptralcd.  Accordingly  an  a.«xcnibly  of  the  people  was  held; 
but  while  the  voles  were  taking,  Munusentered  Rome  with 
armed  men,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  take  vengeance  oil 
his  u|>ponents.  Sulla’s  house  was  destroyed,  and  every 
quarter  of  the  city  was  the  xecue  of  roldiery  and  murder. 
Octavius,  the  colleague  of  Cinna,  with  many  senators  fell 
in  the  massacre.  Tne  partisans  uf  Marius  were  us  'reckless 
89  their  leader.  At  last  Cinna  and  Marius  themselves 
became  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  these  revolting  pro- 
ceedings, and  among  other  measures  they  seized  on  the 
consulship  together.  Marius  died  at  the  age  of  70  years, 
on  the  first  day  of  his  cnienng  on  the  office  Cinna  con* 
tinned  the  usurpation  which  ho  had  begun,  and  cboxe 
for  his  colleague  Valerius  Flaccus,  to  whom  he  assigned 
the  province  of  Asia. 

When  Sulla  had  brought  the  Mithridatic  war  to  a clo&c, 
he  contemplated  returning  to  Italy,  in  order  to  punish  his 
enemies.  Previously  however  lo  setting  sail,  he  sent  the 
senate  a statement  of  the  services  be  hadreudere<l  and  the 
wrongs  he  luid  suffered,  at  the  same  time  tlueatoning  his 
encroiex  with  his  vengeance.  Tlie  senate  endeavour^  to 
appease  Sulla.  They  mso  attempted  to  moderate  the  fury  of 
Cinna,  but  he  persisted  in  prosecuting  the  war-  He  made 
himself  consul,  u.c.  S3,  with  Papinus  Carbo  [Caruo],  to 
whom  he  gave  the  command  in  Gaul.  Cinna  now  pre 
pared  to  oppose  SuUa,and  intended  to  meet  him  iiiThe.‘>sal), 
i H which  route  it  was  bU)q>osed  he  would  n>iurn  to  Italy, 
llic  troops  however  were  reluitaiit  to  embark,  and  an  at* 
tempt  to  force  them  ended  in  a mutiny,  in  which  Cinna 
was  killed.  C.  Julius  Casur  inanried  Ciiina’s  daughter 
Cornelia.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  3b9 — 397  ; Livius, 
Bptt.  Ixxlx..  Ixxx.,  Ixxxiii. ; Florus  iii.,  21  ; Velleius 
Paterculus,  ii.,  19 — 24;  Dion  Cassius  in  Fragm.;  Plu- 
tarch’s Lives  if  Marius  and  •Su//d.) 

CoKNKUVs  Cinna.  a grandson  of  Pompey.  headed  a con- 
xpirucy  against  Augustus,  who  however  generously  pardoned 
him  and  made  him  consul.  Their  fmndship  remained 
afterwards  unbroken. 

(.INNABAH.  (Mbrcvry.] 

ClNNAMCFMl'M,  an  important  genus  of  con- 

lined  to  the  East  Indies,  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
its  natural  order  hy  the  following  technical  character: — Floxv- 
era  hermaphrodite ; abortive  stamens  |ierft'ct  ; anthers 
with  four  cells  ; limb  uf  the  perianth  articulated;  bud:<  uf 
the  leaves  incomplete ; leaves  cvcr.rrocu,  oficn  approximnted 
in  pairs,  three-ribbed  or  triple-ribbed.  Ii  coniauis  seventi 
s|)criex,  some  of  which  vield  cinnamon,  and  others  ca>sio, 
two  aromatic  barks  which  appear  tu  differ  from  each  other 
in  little,  except  in  the  degree  in  which  the  aromatic  principle 
exists  in  them.  Till  lately  it  was  understood  that  a Ceylon 
plant  called  Laurus  cinnamomum  yielded  (rue  cinnamon, 
and  another,  called  Launis  cassia,  produced  the  inlorior 
cassia  bark  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ; out,  according  to  Nees 
von  Esenheck,  at  least  two  distim  t species  yield  the  cinna- 
mon of  tho  shops,  and  it  is  alu^thcr  uncertain  w hich  out 
of  several  yields  cassia. 

Cinnumun  has  been  known  to  European  nations  from 
very  high  antiquity.  The  Greeks  procured  it,  together 
with  the  name,  as  Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  remarks,  fVom  the 
Phtenicians,  who  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  name  Kinnamomon  from  Kagu-manis,  or  Kaschu  ma 
fits,  two  Malayan  words  signifying  sweet  wood  {Annals  rf 
Vhilosophy,Oi't.  1H17);  oiul  ra.-sia  itself  may  have  originated 
in  the  same  word  Kaschu,  wood.  That  which  U now'chiolly 
con.sutned  in  England  is  the  aromatic  bark  of  a small  tree 
found  in  tho  island  of  Ceylon.  Its  leaves  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  gonerolly  more  or  less  heart-shaped  at  the  base : of  a 
thick  leathery  luxturc,  very  smooth  and  shining  on  tho 
upper  side,  glaucous  and  b^utifully  marked  with  promi- 
nent netted  wins  on  tile  under  side;  they  are  always  blunt, 
and  scldoDi  ei'un  tapered  to  the  point;  tboy  are  nearly  op- 
]>osite  on  the  bram  nes,  and  are  traversed  by  from  three  to 
live  ribs,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  run  in  a curved  direr- 
tmn  (Vuin  the  ba>e  to  the  point.  Hie  (lowers  arc  greenish 
wlute.  and  ap)>car  in  threes,  collected  in  clusters,  in  small 
trrmmHl  pamvlcji : (hey  are  composed  of  a downy  calyx  di- 
\itk-d  into  SIX  partx,  and  containing  nine  perfect  xlamens 
and  nine  otlic-ra  whii-h  are  iinjiericct  and  resemble  jellow 
tnangular-slalked  glands.  Their  pistil  is  a romulish  une- 
c-elled  body  terminating  gnidually  in  a style  with  awhile 
downy  capitate  triangular  btigma.  Thu  fruit  ix  an  oval 
berry,  not  uulike  an  u.om,  souled  in  tho  calyx,  which  is 
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eninrsod  and  converlod  into  an  ont^lar  aix*tooth«d  cup. 
Tlie  tree  is  sup|x>scd  (6  produce  a considerable  number  uf 
varieties  to  which  native  names  arc  given,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  these  are  not,  in  part  at  least,  distinct  species. 
In  adtiition  to  the  aromatic  oil  contained  in  its  bark,  the 
root  of  the  cinnamon  Ircu  vields  rainpbor,  the  libor  oil  nf 
rinnamoR,  the  leaves  oil  ofclovea,  and  tho  fruit  a ])cculiar 
tercbintaccous  ethereal  oil.  When  tho  branches  are  peeled 
the  finest  sticks  of  cinnamon  are  said  to  be  obtained  from  the 
liber  of  the  middle-sized  branches,  an  inferior  sort  from  the 
voungest  shoots,  and  that  which  is  produced  ^ the  thickest 
iirancnes  is  considered  of  very  little  value.  Of  this  plant, 
the  Ctnnamomum  Zeylanicum  of  Nees  von  EsonbocK.  tho 
following  is  a figure : ~ i 


[CinnaiMBum  ZsrUsIciuii.] 

1.  a pvrfeot  ■tSBeo,  wtUi  om  of  Um  «bottiT*  tluMat  tl  its  twMit,  s pUlU; 
3,  ii(>s  frail. 

It  is  said  to  require  a rich  sandy  soil  mixed  with  vege- 
table earth.  Some  degree  of  shade  is  necessary  to  the 
young  plants,  which  therefore  are  not  culti\*ated  in  open 
plains  hut  in  spaces  in  the  woods  where  a few  large  forest 
trees  are  leA  scattered  about  to  shade  them.  In  about  six 
or  seven  years  from  the  time  they  are  sown,  young  cinnamon 
bushes  are  from  four  to  six  feet  high  ; they  are  not  however 
generally  barked  before  the  ninth  year.  Tho  cinnamon 
peeling  Wgins  in  May.  at  the  end  of  rains,  and  lasts  till 
November ; the  operation  of  peeling  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  slitting  tho  bark  longitudinally  and  then  cutting 
it  across,  so  that  it  can  be  retmily  turned  back  from  the 
wood,  and  it  is  the  more  easy  in  consequence  of  the  shoots 
which  arc  cut  for  peeling  nothing  more  than  three  years  old. 

The  cinnamon  of  China  and  Cwhin  China  is  believed  to 
bo  the  produce  of  a long-leaved  species,  called  by  Nces  von 
Esenberk  Cinnamomum  aromaticum  ; this  plant,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  hot-houses  of  Europe,  has  long  been  ro- 

{»uted  the  kind  that  yields  cassia,  but  that  opinion  appears  to  I 
M*  altogether  unfounded.  It  is  said  to  grow  in  the  ary  sandy 
distncts,lving  north-west  of  the  towm  of  Faifoe.  between  Id** 
and  1G°  N.  1st.  The  leaves  are  very  much  larger  than  in 
the  true  cinnamon,  they  usually  hang  down  from  thestidks, 
have  never  more  than  three  ribs,  and  never  are  in  anv  de- 
gree cordate  at  the  base  ; sometimes  they  are  taper-pointed, 
sometimes  blunt.  A in  the  following  flgxire  is  a leaf  of  this 
species ; Band  C are  difierent  formsof  the  leaf  of  the  Cin- 
namomum  ZeyUtmeuM. 

Tho  aromatic  fruits  called  cama  Irudt  are  also  yielded 
by  this  species. 


With  regard  to  Cattia  tigneOy  or  Castia  bark,  it  seems 
altogether  uncertain  what  it  is  that  yields  it ; whether  it  is 
some  peculiar  species,  as  it  has  long  been  supposed  to  be.  or 
inferior  samples  of  cinnamon  gathered  in  unfavourable  sea- 
sons, or  from  trees  growing  in  bad  situations.  Tlie  differ- 
ences in  cassia  bark  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  the  lost 
the  most  probable  conjecture;  it  possesses  less  arumatie oil, 
a circumstance  likely  to  occur  to  trees  in  unfiivourable  situ- 
ations ; and  in  proportion  ns  the  oil  disappeurs  there  is  an 
increase  in  mucilaginous  and  resinous  matter.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  ore  so  many  inert  or  comparatively  inert 
species  of  cinnamomum,  that  cassia  may  very  well  belong  to 
one  of  them.  There  is  C.  dulcc  in  China,  obtusifolium,  iners, 
Bazania,  and  others,  any  of  which  may  possibly  yield  such  a 
bark  ; ihequestionis  however  one  more  of  curiosity  than  real 
consequence.  The  only  imiiortant  thing  about  cassia  was  the 
supposing  it  to  be  hirnishcd  by  what  is  really  a most  va- 
luable species,  and  that  error  is  now  removed. 

Cinnamon  of  the  genuine  C«)  lon  kind  is  cultivated  in 
Guiana,  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  CapedeVerd,  Brazil, 
the  Isle  of  France,  Pondicherr}',  Guadaloupe,  and  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  said  that  plants  obtained  from  Paris  b}'  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  have  thriven  when  transported  to  Cairo.  There  is 
however  no  probability  that  the  tree  will  succeed  os  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  in  any  country  that  has  not  the  hot  damp 
insular  climate  and  bright  light  of  Ceylon. 

Cinnamon  and  Cassia.  There  arc  many  contradictory  state- 
ments about  cinnamon  and  cassia.  Intho  following  account 
we  chiefly  follow  Fr.  Ludwig  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  who  luui 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject.  According  to  him.  the 
finest  or  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  procured  from  the  three-year 
old  branchy  of  the  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicura  (Bluroe). 
which  is  found  native  in  tho  island  or  Ceylon  only ; the 
cultivation  however  has  been  extended  to  Java,  and  to 
South  America.  Though  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
island  it  is  most  abunckint  in  the  south-west  part,  near 
Colombo,  and  yields  the  best  cinnamon  when  gitming  in  a 
sandy  quartz  soil.  The  time  for  stripping  off  tho  bark  is 
from  May  to  October.  Tho  bark,  after  being  removed  from 
the  branchei,  is  tied  up  in  bundles  for  twenty-four  hours, 
‘ which  time  a sort  of  fermentation  takes  place,  which 

a facilitates  the  separation  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
om  the  cuticle  ana  epidermis,  which  is  very  carefully 
scraped  off  the  Ceylon  cinnamon.  It  is  then  rolled  up  into 
quills,  or  pipes,  about  three  feet  in  length ; the  thinner  or 
smaller  quHU  being  surrounded  by  larger  ones ; a mark 
which  always  distinguishes  cinnamon  from  caieia*  It  is 
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tliCTi  ronvcyorl  to  Colombo,  where  it  is  9ortc<l  h)'  ffovem- 
jijcnt  in^|^e^l«)rs  into  throe  kinds,  of  wlheh  the  two  finest 
alone  were  allowed  to  he  exported  to  Europe,  while  the 
third,  or  inferior  kind,  was  reservwl  to  be  distilled,  along 
with  the*  broken  niens  <if  the  other  two,  for  the  pur- 
pirse  of  obtaining  tin*  oil  of  rinnnmon.  The  select  cinnnntun 
19  formed  into  hales  of  ulmui  1Ik>.  weight,  containing 
some  pepper  nrroftcc.  and  wrappcnl  in  doublo  cloths  made 
of  hemp,  and  not,  as  stated  by  some  writers,  «*f  the  cocoa 
tree. 

This  lino  cinnamon  occurs  in  pieces  obout  forty  inches  in 
length,  generally  contuininz  from  six  to  eight  rolls  or  quills 
in  each,  one  within  tho  other,  of  the  thickness  of  vellum 
paper,  of  a dull  golden  yellow  colour,  smooth  on  both  outer 
and  inner  surface.  It  is  very  fragrant,  agreoahly  aromatic, 
taste  pleasant,  warm,  aromulic,  slightly  a.stringent.  Ana- 
lyzed by  Vauqnelin,  it  yielded  volatile  oil,  tannin  in  large 
quantity,  an  azoti/cd  colouring  matter,  a *)ecuUar  acid,  niu- 
rilugu,  and  feculnm. 

Tlio  root  of  the  cinnamon  tree  yiehls  a kind  of  . camphor, 
and  the  leave*  yield  lui  oil  which  rescmldes  oil  of  cloves, 
which  it  is  often  uscmI  to  adulterate.  This  is  quite  distinct 
from  llie  oil  of  cinnamon  obtaine<l  from  the  bark.  Tho 
ripe  berries  yield  by  decoction  a solid  volatile  oil,  similar  to 
the  oil  of  junipers.  Cassia,  acconling  to  Marshall  and 
others,  is  the  bark  of  the  old  branches  and  trunk  of  the 
Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum  already  mentioned,  w'hilc  others 
assert  tluit  it  is  the  bark  of  an  entirely  diflerent  si>ecies  viz.,  of 
the Cinnamotnum  Cassia  (Necs  Fratres,  ct  Blunic),  a native 
of  China,  but  cultivated  in  Jara.  This  last  view  is  much  the 
most  pruhahlc ; for  not  only  is  no  cassia  uxportetl  from 
Ccvlon  (except  the  rejocttsl  or  thinl  sort  of  cinnanum,  which 
is  introduced  into  England  inconvctly  under  that  name), 
but  almost  all  the  ca-ssia  which  reaches  Europe  comes  from 
Canton.  Re-agmits  jiroducc  very  different  eflt‘c(s  both  on 
the  infusion  and  oil  of  these  two  barks,  w hich  is  a rational 
ground  for  believing  them  to  bo  obtained  from  different 
species  *. 

Cassia  is  easily  lUstinguUhcd  from  cinnamon.  Tho  bohrs 
in  which  it  arrives  are  much  smaUer,  containing  only  from 
two  to  four  poumU,  bmmd  together  % portions  of  the  bark 
of  a tree.  The  quills  are  thicker,  rolled  onco  or  twice  only, 
and  never  contain  thinner  pieces  within;  tho  diameter  of  the 
bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  cinnamon,  and  hanlcr, 
the  outer  rind  less  carefully  removed  (large  patches  of  (lie 
cuticle  and  epidermis  often  remaining  U]h>u  it),  tho  colour 
deeper,  of  a hrownish  fawn  colour  (that  raised  in  Guiana 
is  yellowish),  with  the  odour  of  rinnniiion,  but  fainter  and 
le>s  grateful,  the  taste  more  acridly  aromatic,  pungent,  less 
sweet,  at  the  same  time  more  jwwerfnUy  astringent,  yet 
mucilaginous. 

CuKua  is  often  iubslitutiHi  for  cinnamon,  nnd  it  is  also 
fte«iuenlly  adulterated  with  cassia  lignea  (which  is  the 
bark  of  a degenerate  variety  of  the  Cmimmomum  Zeyhmi- 
cum  (Bliiino)  growing  in  Alalabur,  Penang,  and  Silhet), 
with  the  hark  of  Cinnamomum  Culitlawan,  and  with  por- 
tions which  by  distillation  have  been  deprived  of  tlicir 
vidatilc  oil. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  is  obtainoil  chiefly  from  the  fragments 
which  full  from  the  qinlls  during  tho  in.spection  and  sorting 
at  Colombo.  TIu'w*  fragments  arc  coarsely  powdend,  and 
after  K*ing  immersiMl  for  forty-eight  hours  in  sea-water,  are 
distilleil,  when  a milky  tluid  comes  over,  which  separates 
into  twi)  parti,  a light  oil  which  floats,  nnd  a heavT  one 
which  sinks  in  the  water.  Eighty  p.unds  weight  o^  cin- 
namon yiL'ld  about  tw  o ounces  and  a half  of  light  oil,  and 
five  ounces  nnd  u half  of  heavy  oil.  About  I OU  gallons  of 
oil  of  cinnamon  are  annually  obtaim?*!  at  Colombo.  A.s  tho 
oil  which  is  met  with  in  comiiien*e  is  a mixture  of  these 
two,  the  specific  gravity  is  variable,  1.035  to  I.U'JO.  In  time 
a sptintnneous  separation  lakes  place,  and  there  arc  formed 
beautiful  transparent  cry-stals  of  a utearofiten  or  cinnamon- 
camphor.  Sometimes  benzoic  acid  is  formed,  Ofl  of 
rai.iia  u also  obtained  by  di»t  illation ; at  first  n n whiter 
than  oil  of  cinnnmon,  afiorwanls  it  bocomei  wttwf,  but 
ne\er  of  such  a fiery  yellow  as  ciniUtmoD^,  The  odour 
is  a^retxsbh',  hut  not  bo  delicate  and  cinnamondtke:  taste, 
acrid,  burning,  but  different  from  cinnamon.  Specific 
gravity  l.ueua : it  reddens  litmus  paper.  At  a low  tempera- 

* In  tb«  nrtrrV  p 4&7,  iV  •movml  of  rinoinwo  mpotlod  (•  much 
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turo  crystals  show  themselves,  which  disappear  with  an 
increase  of  heat.  Some  consider  thc.ic  a camphor,  others 
benzoic  acid.  Benzoic  acid  unquestionably  exists  in  this 
oil.  Oil  of  cinnamon  isaduUeraicd  with  ml  of  cassia,  with 
tile  oil  of  cas.^ia-buds,  with  the  oil  of  tho  cera.sus  lauro- 
cerasiis,  or  rherry-luurel,  and  it  is  also  said  with  ml  of 
bitter-almonds,  an  excctslingly  dangerous  inlenuixiure. 

Cinnamon  u an  extremely  valuable  aromatic  stimulant, 
and  influences  both  the  nervous  andNUM-ular  system,  es- 
pccially  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  of  great  utility 
III  weakne».-iof  the  digestive  powers,  unaccompamwl  with  iii- 
fliunmaiorv  action  of  the  Slomarh;  while  in  tluxi's  from 
atony  of  the  intestines,  its  astringent  properties,  due  to  titu 
tannin,  render  it  a very' useful  meilirine.  Even  in  fevers 
of  an  asthenic  type  it  ha.s  been  advantageously  joineil  with 
bark,  and  the  compound  cinnamon-iHiwder  is  added  to 
many  medicines.  Oil  of  cinnamon,  given  on  sugar,  is 
useful  in  cramps  and  other  spasmodic  diseases.  Ckissia  haa 
the  same  properties  in  less  degree. 

CINNAMOMIC  ACID.  \Vhen  oil  of  cinnamon  is  ex- 
posed to  oxygen  gaa,  the  ga.s  is  ahM»rbed,nnil  the  result  ii  the 
cimiamomic  acid.  Tliisncid  is  culourlets]  it  fuses  at 
and  boils  at  about  56(i“  Fahrenheit.  It  distils  without  altera- 
tion, and,  wlieii  healed,  sublimes  in  scales.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  hot : the  solution  gcla- 
tiniziKi  on  cooling.  It  is  holnble  in  alcohol ; and  water  de- 
composes tho  solution,  pn?cipitating  the  ai  id.  Tlie  salts  of 
cinnamomic  acid  are  similar  to  tlic  beiuotes.  It  Ks  com- 
posifl  of  oxygen,  hjdrogmi,  and  caibon. 

CINNY'UlDi'K,  a fimiily  of  honey-sucking  binls  of  bril- 
liant plumage.  [Soi:i-Man(ia.] 

CINNYihS.  [Soui-Manga.] 

CINQUE  FOH’l’S.  It  has  been  u #ubject  of  contro- 
versy, whether  this  u-sociatioii  of  the  nianiimc  towns  on 
that  part  of  the  English  coast  which  appruaches  nean«l  to 
the  continent  existoil  in  any  &ha|>e  Indbre  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England.  In  the  course  of  llie  late  municipal 
iiiquiiy,  the  curnoration  of  Umnney  (where  the  rcconU  re- 
lating to  the  Cimjuo  genoially  are  kept)  having 

refused  all  access  to  the  documents  in  its  {lossehsion,  the 
cmnmi»»ioners  appear  to  have  iMfeii  reductil,  fur  historical 
information  as  to  the  chartered  )>mileges  of  the  asHH-iution 
at  large,  to  an  examiuaiion  of  the  primed  charter  of  Charles 
II.,  the  latest  general  ono  which  they  receive*!,  and  in 
winch  a number  of  preniun*  charter*,  from  Edward  I. 
downwards  are  sol  forth.  Thi»  document,  in  the  original 
Latin,  wu*  publisheil  in  a sinuH  volume  at  Cambridge  in 
)«75,  under  the  title  of  Magna  et  Andqua  Ckaria  Hiunque 
/Wuttwi,  ; and  in  it  ap|M?ared  in  folio,  with  a 
translation  and  a u-iy  full  and  iastructive  comment,  wTitten 
fifty  years  before  by  Mr.  Jenke,  long  an  inhubilunl  of  one 
of  the  Cinque  Burts  in  quesliuu.  Tina  latter  book  is  dceine<l 
of  so  goo<l  authority,  that  the  municipal  cotmuRsioncrH,  in 
default  uf  wiginal  documents  bavo  confidently  availed 
ihcinselvut  of  it. 

It  IS  siBleil  by  Jeakc,  tlial  in  one  of  the  records  of  tho 
town  of  Kye  is  a memorandum  tliai  • the  five  ports  were  en- 
franchiited  in  the  lime  of  King  Edward  the  Conlessor;'  the 
five  jKirts  here  iutendud,  tho  original  Cinque  /'or/«  of  the 
Xortuaus,  being  the  towns  of  tvandwlch,  Lkiver,  Uythe,  and 
Homney,  on  llie  coast  of  Kent,  and  lliislinga  on  that  uf 
Sussex.  But  a stronger  pre»umi  tiuu  hH  nr  some  of 
these  towns  myoyed  peculiar  privileges  before  the  Con- 
quest, arU*!S  from  tho  fact,  that  the  first  charter  of  Ed- 
"■ard  I.,  tho  earliest  set  furih  iu  Charles  Il.’a  charter,  in 
confirming  all  previous  libertioh,  expressly  heads  the  series 
of  kings  by  whom  they  had  lieen  granled  with  the  name  of 
Edward  the  ConfwMur.  Only  uuee  of  ihese  five  ports 
being  roontinnod  in  tho  Doinf«d»y  survey,  \iz.  BundHich, 
Dover,  and  Romney,  laird  Cuke  tbeniH.-  infer*  th.at  at  first 
the  ]wtvUogBd  ports  wore  those  tlirvu  only.  These,  it  np- 
pcani  from  that  siuttot,  on  cotisidoration  of  curtain  services 
to  be  oerformod  by  Utoir  shipping  at  sen,  ike.,  were  exo- 
nerated from  such  oontributiuns  and  burdens  us  other 
towns  were  gcnorally  charged  with ; and  these,  it  is  rea- 
sonably thought,  might  have  been  eiifrunclused  h>The(5on- 
fesaor  gt  one  and  the  same  time. 

Though  some  jmrt  uf  the  municipal  iHmMitution  of  the 
individual  ports  may  Im  omerior  to  the  Norman  invasion, 
yet  the  organintion  of  the  yeimral  body,  os  it  has  existed 
in  lator  times,  is  plainly  Irai  cable  to  the  jiolicy  of  the  Con- 
queror in  securing,  by  every  means,  his  coininunicatious 
with  the  continent.  TheM?  ports  and  their  meioburs  occupy 
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the  tract  of  aea-coajit  of  which,  after  tho  \ictnry  of 
Ilwtinss  he  showed  most  eagi*rTiess  to  jw*«ess  himself,  by 
swe^'pinp  alone  it  with  his  army  before  he  dirt'cted  his 
imn  h towanl-*  IwOtulon ; and  the  surrender  into  his  hands  ] 
of  the  castle  of  l>o%-cr,  which  is  the  centre  «>f  the  <Jiii(|ue 
Ports’ jurisdiction,  was  one  of  the  RtipuliUions  inlro<lu«*ed 
into  the  fhmous  oath  which,  in  Edward’s  lifetime,  the 
duke  had  extorted  from  Harold.  To  enable  his  govern- 
ment to  wield  the  resources  of  this  maritime  district  a ith 
the  greater  rigour  and  promptitude,  he  severed  it  wholly 
frf>ro  the  civil  and  railitur>- administrations  of  iho  counties 
of.Kcnt  and  Su.’iscx.  erortihg  it  into  a kind  of  palatine  juris- 
diction, under  a ganfi’cn,  or  wlm  had  the  su*at  of 

his  administration  at  the  castle  of  Dover,  and  exercise*!  over 
the  whole  district  the  rombine-I  riril,  mililaty,  and  naval 
authority;  uniting  in  his  own  hands  all  the  various  func- 
tions which,  to  use  tho  terms  most  intelligible  to  modem 
readers,  wo  may  describe  as  those  of  a sh«*rifT  of  a a>untv 
at  large,  a custos  rotulorum.  a lord  lieutenant,  and  an  a*f- 
tniral  of  the  coast. 

To  the  five  ports  of  the  Conqncror’s  time  wi^n*  added, 
bofSire  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  with  equal  privileges,  what 
vror«j  called  tho  antifnt  towru  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye, 
Iving  on  the  Sussi'X  c*wist,  lietwocn  Hastings  and  Romney. 
'To  each  of  these  scv*-n  municipal  towns,  except  Winchels«.*a, 
wore  attached  one  or  morn  sulmrdinate  jiorth  or  towns,  dc- 
nominaitri  mf^mbern  of  the  princijHil  |Mirt. 

Tlic  internal  constitution  of  ea'*h  port,  as  well  as  the 
Norman  denominations  of  jurats  and  barmt,  which,  in  lieu 
of  aUtrrm^n  nnd/rc-wjcn,  have  constantly  prcvaihvl  in  them 
all  since  William’s  time,  concur  to  show  tho  snlitlity  of  his 
plan  for  rendering  this  maritime  line  one  of  the  grand  out- 
works of  the  conmicsi.  The  earlie-t  memlKTs  of  tho  muni- 
cipal lH>di(*s  i-stahlishcd  under  ihex!  foreign  denuraiuatioiis, 
at  a time  when  tho  English  municipalities  in  general  were 
subjected  to  the  mo?»t  rigonms  enslavement,  were  doubtless 
trading  settlers  from  William’s  continental  dominions ; and 
the  term  6nron.t.  as  applied  to  the  einque  porta’  repn‘>**ntfi- 
tives,  which  in  the  later  peruris  of  English  parliamentary 
history  has  tisuallv  been  considertsl  as  simply  synonymous 
with  burgrtupt,  *iid,  befbre  tho  several  elements  of  the 
Commons’  House  coalesce*!  into  one  homogeneous  body, 
imply  a p<ditical  os  well  as  a municipal  superiority. 

Until  the  time  of  Henry  V'll.  the  cr*>wn  apj^rs  to  have 
had  no  permanent  naw : the  Cinquo  Ports  constantly  fur- 
nished nearly  all  the  shipping  re*iuiml  for  the  puriiO'^cs  of 
the  state,  and  their  assistance  to  tno  king’s  shij«‘continuecl 
long  after  that  time.  When  ships  were  wanted,  the  king 
Issued  his  summon%  to  the  {>orts  to  provide  tlu-ir  quota.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  tho  nvirabor  they  worn  hound  to  pn>- 
vide  was  fifty-seven,  fully  equipjHsl,  at  their  own  cost:  the 
period  of  gratuitous  l^;r^il;c  was  limite*!  to  fifteen  days, 
^e  summons  in  Edward  III.’s  time  weins  to  have  appor- 
tione*l  the  ships  among  tho  ]H)rts  and  their  memWrs : some 
nf  the  members  hail  to  provide  one  ship ; and  in  some  can's 
two  merabera  had  to  provide  one  between  them.  It  is  in 
consideration  for  these  services  that,  in  the  preambles  of 
the  existing  charters,  the  peculiar  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions of  the  ports  are  stated  to  have  been  granteil.  These 
towns,  owing  to  various  causes,  have  long  since  lost  their 
anlient  importance.  Tho  physical  changes  that  have  lakoii 
place  in  the  course  of  ag«s  \qsm  the  *s>ast-line  may  have 
had  some  effect.  Rye  and  Riuimcy,  once  standing  on  the 
shore,  arc  now  at  s*tmc  distance  from  it.  Saivdwich  is  only 
accinsible  for  small  v**ssels*  ; and  the  antiout  site  of  Folko- 
stone,  one  of  tho  raemlxTS  of  Dover,  has  he*m  almost 
wholly  wa>he*\  away.  Hut  the  complete  organiaation  of  a 
permanent  navy  inviilvinl  the  extinction  of  that  description 
of  service  <»n  the  part  of  these  ports,  in  conrideration  of 
which  their  privileges  were  avowenly  grante*! ; and  their  infe- 
riority a.s  jmrtji.  and  their  distance  from  all  the  great  seats  of 
English  manufactures,  sufiiciently  account  for  their  present 
commercial  insignifleanco.  All  thesm  circumslaiicvs  however 
have  not  preventoil  them  from  susluining,  until  the  recent 
tnca,sur**s  of  general  reform,  no  inconsiderable  p;ililical 
part. 

Each  of  the  five  original  ports  returned  two  fHxrous  to 
parliament,  as  early  as  the  Isth  of  Edwanl  I. ; S*‘aford,  a 
cor^Kirate  member  of  Hastings,  sent  a-*  curly  ns  the  2fiih  of 
the  same  reia^  ; and  the  two  au'.ient  t*>wns,  Rye  and  Win- 
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chelsea,  sent  a.s  early  as  the  -12nd  of  Edward  HI.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  Ih*-  relation  In-tWi'cn  the  finqne  Ports 
and  tho  crown  must  have  given  tho  latter,  from  the  com- 
mencemenl,  a very  powerful  intluenco  in  their  mtemal 
transactions;  and,  in  later  times  when  tho  parliamentary 
relations  of  the  municipal  towns  came  to  be  the  granil 
object  of  solicitudo  t**  the  royal  prerogativx*,  these  munici- 
palities imbibed  an  ample  shaVe  of  tho  prevalent  municipal 
as  well  as  political  corruption.  In  the  2iUli  of  (’harlcti  li. 
the  first  o{x:n  blow  was  strin-k  by  the  crovvm  at  the  liluTticH 
I ofthePort.s  in  general,  in  the  provi-.iun  of  Charles’s  rharicr 
of  that  year,  by  which  the  eloctiom  *»f  all  tlicir  recorders 
and  common  clerks  wm  made  Kubjeet  to  the  royal  appro- 
bation. Subsequently,  in  IfiSj,  all  the  gonenti  ch.trt*-rs  of 
the  Ports,  and  most  of  the  particular  charters  tif  ouch  ihdi- 
vidual  (own,  were,  bv  the  kuig’s  special  command,  delivered 
up  to  Colomd  Stroih*.  then  con-stable  of  Dover  Castle,  and 
were  never  afterwards  r*'c*iver*xl. 

The  lord-wanlen  is  the  general  returning  ofljecr  for  all 
tho  ports,  tho  writs  at  even’  general  eU*ctionbeing  direi-u**l 
to  him  in  the  same  wanner  as  to  sherifls  of  cuuntii>s, 
whereupon  ho  issues  his  ]>recenl  for  the  election  to  the 
proper  olficer  of  each  port.  Be  foro  the  Revolulion  of  IfiHS 
tho  lur*l-wanlens  a.*isiiroed  tho  power  and  the  right  of 
nominating  one,  and  sometimes  K>lh,  of  the  members  for 
each  of  the  port-towns  having  parliamontary  representa- 
tion : but  tins  practice  -was  tenninuted  by  an  act  j>osM.*d  in 
tho  fir-it  year  after  the  Rev*ilution,  entitled  ‘An  Act  to 
dtH'lare  the  Right  and  Freedom  of  Election  of  Members  to 
sen'c  in  Parhameiit  fiir  tin?  Cinque  Ports.’  After  reciting 
that  ‘the  election  of  members  to  sen’e  in  j>arliiiment  ought 
to  bo  fr<*e,’  and  that  ‘the  late  lord-wardens  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  have  prctemle*!  unto,  and  claimed  as  of  right,  a power 
of  nominating  and  rtHxmimending  to  cacti  of  the  said  nnque 
ports,  (ho  (wo  antient  towns,  and  their  res]>eclive  members 
one  p**rson  whom  they  ought  to  elect  to  serve  as  a hamn  *»r 
member  of  parliameiit  for  such  rt^pi-vtive  port,  kr.,  con- 
trary to  tlio  antient  usage,  right  and  frcislom  of  ebx-tmns,’ 
it  enacts  ‘that  all  such  nominations  ainl  rccoinnu mlaiions 
were  and  are  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
realm,  and  for  the  future  sliall  be  so  *!eemed  and  cunsirue  l, 
and  hereby  are  declare*!  to  have  Ikxmi,  an»l  are  voi«l,  to  alt 
intetiU  and  purpotw^s  whats*Hsver,  any  pretcncxi  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.’  The  necessity  for  such  an  enact, 
ment  provos  how  flnnly  tho  practice  must  hnv'e  bv-en  esta- 
blished; but  although  this  statute  had  (he  effect  of  taking 
away  the  privilege  from  the  bird-warden,  the  n'sult  was, 
that  tliu  Treasury  influence  wn»  now  enabled  lu  return 
both  mi-mhers. 

As  regards  the  original  title*  to  frewlom  in  the  port-s  it 
appears,  not  only  from  general  analoua  and  from  tnc  uut- 
f*»rm  language  of  the  charters,  but  from  the  terms  of  an 
antient  cu.stumal  of  tlic  ports  rcceiviHl  as  evslem-o  in  a 
CAM*  of  against  the  *Mrj»orafi«»n  of  Hastings  in 

1736  Wfiire  Lord  Hardwicke.  that  the  right  to,  and  wimIo 
of,  obtaining  a frc*^doin  in  each  of  the  ports  wa.s  originally 
uniform.  'The  antient  titli**  to  freedom  a.s  rucite*l  in  this 
cuijtumal  were  these:— -I.  By  birth  within  (he  town  and 
|Kvrt,  if  tho  man’s  father  was  free  at  the  time  of  his  birth ; 
2.  IW  a freehold  tenement;  3.  By  purchase,  redemption, 
or  gift.  But  at  (he  time  of  ]ms»iiig  the  late  Rcibrm  Act, 
the  title  to  the  municipal  froedtmi  (and  conso*|uently  to 
the  parliamentary' franclu»«0,  by  virtue  of  a frt'vliold,  was 
tolallv  ob-solete  in  all  the  port  towns  except  Dover.  Free- 
dom 'by  birth  was  allowo*!  to  all  the  sons  of  freemen  at 
Dover,  San*lwich  and  Hythe:  at  tho  *ither  ])orls  the  claim 
of  the  eldest  son  alone  was  admitted:  unci  even  this,  in 
later  times,  Imd  btwi  very  much  iiarrowtMl.  In  general,  it 
was  become  the  practice  to  admit  such  pewsuns  only  to 
fret'dom.  by  election  or  redemption,  as  wore  eiilier  ad- 
vanced in  years,  or  fijr  S4»me  other  reason  were  nut  likely 
to  have  legitimate  offspring. 

! Poverty  also,  and  its  attendant  nptitmje  to  passive  sub- 
I mission,  were  among  tho  priiii  ipal  ri'coimnendution.s  t«)  such 
admission.  A fVeetlom  of  a Cin<|Uo  Port  town  was  always 
coiisidcrt'd  as  entitling  its  poss**s^o^  to  a provision  of  some 
sort.  Thus  at  every  «me  of  the  Cinque  Ports  there  w us  a large 
custom-house  establishment,  including.  hcsid*-s  the  ordi- 
nary servants  and  retainers,  five  or  six  riding  offifxrs,  and  a 
custom-luiuse  boat,  the  crow  of  which,  though  rarely  sailoni, 
were  always  freemen.  At  three  or  four  of  the  towns  were 
* stationed  cualom-bouse  cullers,  nommuUy  to  i-ruise  agninst 
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smtiggUrt,  but  r«ally  to  make  proMsion  lor  the  fHendU  of 
tbo^nUtcr,  the  whole  body  of  their  ofBi'cr^  bein^  freemen. 
As  the  salaries  of  the  superwr  officers  were  very  consider- 
able, they  had  usually,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
profits,  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  lower  class  of  freemen 
quartered  on  them,  who  were  called  riders— a practice 
which  was  very  general  as  to  all  the  Cin<iuo  Porta.  Another 
common  mode  of  binding  the  lower  cWs  of  freemen  to 
their  political  good  behaviour  was,  by  lending  thorn  small 
sums  of  money  on  bond  ; which,  so  long  ns  they  conducted 
thoinsedvcs  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  suj)crior,  were  never 
demanded,  but  which,  if  they  proved  refractory,  were  ex- 
acted with  the  utmo.'<t  rigour. 

Tlic  history  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  later  times  presents 
us  with  some  of  the  most  glaring  and  flagitious  instances 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  loc^  well-being  of  the  community 
to  (he  interests  of  the  various  dos<'riptiuns  of  traders  in  poli- 
tical corruption.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  late  general 
reform,  this  municipal  depravation  was  most  mischievously 
apparent  in  the  composition  of  the  local  magistracies,  en- 
trusted as  it  was  with  the  ample  powers  of  judicature  which 
they  possessed.  For  all  purposes  except  one  or  two,  each 
curjtorate  town  of  the  ports  possesscil  ull  (he  jurisdic- 
tion and  arrangemenfe  of  a separate  county,  and  the  cir- 
cuit judges  held  DO  assizes  within  their  liberties;  each  town 
too  hod  us  distinct  rate  in  the  nature  and  for  the  purposes 
of  a county  rate,  and  its  civil  court  of  record  ; and  most  of 
the  duties  analogous  to  those  of  a sheriff  of  a countv  at 
large  wtre  ox»«*ised  separately  and  exclusively  in  encK  of 
the  port  towns.  According  to  the  originally  uniform  Nor- 
man constitution  of  the  (>orts,  the  number  of  jurats  in  each 
corporation  ought  always  to  have  been  twelve,  besides  the 
presiding  officer,  each  of  whom  was,  ex  q/ffn'o,  a iudgo  both 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  court.  The  mayor  or  oailiff,  and 
two  other  jurats,  however,  constituted  a quorum.  For  the 
reasons  indicated  above,  it  became  the  practice  in  roost  of 
these  towns  to  keep  the  number  of  jurats  as  low  os  possible, 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  four  or  five. 

From  the  body  of  jurats  in  each  port,  or  corporate  mem- 
ber. the  mayor  or  bailiff  was  elected.  Before  the  pawing 
ofthe  ataluto  9 Anne,  c.  *20,  wliich  enacts  that  officors 
having  the  return  of  members  of  parliament  (which  the 
head  of  the  corporation  has  in  each  of  the  port  towns)  shall 
not  be  chosen  for  two  successive  years,  the  same  person  was 
usually  continued  in  the  office  of  mayor  or  bailiff  for  a groat 
length  of  timo,  and  sometimes  in  a manner  for  life ; the 
agent  or  manager  of  the  Treasuiv-  interest  in  each  respective 
borough*  being  almost  uniformly  appoinleil  to  that  office. 
This  statute  however  had  here  no  considerable  effect ; it  only 
occasioned  the  substitution  m alternate  years  of  some 
very  near  relative  or  mere  dependent  of  the  government 
agent. 

In  order  to  present  a distinct  view  of  tho  alterations 
effected  in  the  Onque  Ports’  jurisdictions  by  recent  enact- 
mont2^  general  and  local,  wo  give  a table  of  the  ports  and 
their  detached  members  (distinguishing  among  the  latter 
the  corporate  from  the  non-corporate)  as  they  existed  at 
tho  roinraencement  of  the  present  century  : 


UmwUmI  Mtnton. 


WinelwlMa. 
Hy«. 


t.  C^rrponilc  town  of  i*eTenip}r : dtiUot  19  mil«i  front  IIm- 
tin(i. 

1 rnrporaU  town  of  SMiford  t ditUnt  99  milea. 

& I'aTt  of  B«sblU  pariah,  ia  Peveuaev  Maraht  ilialMt  8 
■iUrf. 

4.  Small  part  ot  St.  Laonard'i  pariah,  near  WinelMlaM ; dU> 
tant  9 mUaa. 

6.  Baakaboamaa  pariah,  aaar  Caatrrbqn ; dialaat  48  mlln. 

8.  VUl  of  Utaaft,  or  Grvsch,  near  Rocbatirr;  diatant  50 
miica. 

1.  Corporalr  town  WTcnlrrdrn  itdialaal  10  milra, 

I.  rorporalr  tirwn  of  I.ydd ; dtttaot  3 milra, 

9.  Denira'inarah;  diatani  5 nilaa. 

3.  UtlaaloQt)  diaUat  10  uika, 

1.  CarporalrtownorPoUtraloiie;  difUnt7BlUa. 

9.  Corporalr  Ion  a of  Fa<rrnham  | dialast  85  nU^ 

3b  Pariah  of  S(.  Juha,  amtaiains  1^  toarn  vt  ~~ 
taat  91  milea. 

4.  Pariah  of  8L  Patrr ; dialaat  19  mllaa. 

5.  Paiwh  of  Blrcbinfton  I dialaat  90  Titlln. 

6.  Pariah  of  Rlaswould;  dlataat  5 milea. 


Sandwich. 


r 1.  Corporitatoan  of  Pordwich  j dialaat  lOmilaa. 

I S.  ('urporatr  town  uf  IWI:  dbUatSmiiri. 

I 3.  Vill  of  Ramagau,  iociudiaij  tb«  Iowa  uf  that  oaano  | dia- 
taat  4 milaa. 

I 4.  Vili  of  Salt;  dialaat  5 duIm. 

5.  Parith  uf  Walmar;  diataat  S ailaa. 

8.  Pariah  of  Uri|htliBgaei } diaiaut  40  bQm. 


It  is  probable  that  in  very  early  times  all  the  membera 
were  in  some  measure  depen’dent  tm,  or  subject  to,  their 
respective  ports;  but  in  latter  times  there  has  been  no  con- 
nexion between  any  port  and  such  of  its  members  os  have 
been  incorporated,  beyond  that  which  exists  among  all  the 
ports,  excepting  only  tho  connexion  between  Sandwich  and 
Deal.  Each  incorporated  member  has  had  wiiliin  its  liberty 
the  same  indepenaent  jurisdiction  and  municipal  funclionM 
as  the  port  ilself.  The  unincorporatwl  members  have  re- 
mained under  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  their  respective 
p<jrt.s  ; they  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  civil  courtn,  and  of  the  magi.^trates  and  coroners  i>f 
those  ports;  thev  liavc  been  summoned  on  the  juries  and 
have  contributcii  to  the  rates  in  tlie  nature  of  county  rales, 
imposed  by  the  justices  of  those  j>orts.  Yet  none  of  the 
municipal  franchises  could  be  orquiied  in  these  members, 
nor  had  they  any  shuro  in  electing  any  of  the  olHci^rs  of 
their  respective  jKirts ; residence  within  them  was  not  con- 
sidered. for  any  corporate  purpose,  residence  within  tho 
port.  Tlie  relation  between  Sandwich  and  Deal  was  pecu- 
liar. Deal  was  incorporated  by  William  III.,  before  whicii 
time  it  was  exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sandwich. 
William’s  charter  gave  Deal  a jurisdiction  of  its  own;  but 
a.*t  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  original  jurisdiction  of  Sand- 
' wich.  the  latter  retained  a concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
Deal. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports  collectively  extends 
along  the  coast,  continuously,  from  Birchington,  which  Is 
west  of  Margate,  to  Scaford  in  Sussex.  But  several  uf  tho 
coqiorato  members  are  quite  inland.  Tentcrdcn,  in  the 
centre  of  a rich  agricultural  dUtrict,  has  not  even  a river 
near  it.  Many  of  the  unineorpurated  members  are  not 
only  inland,  but  situated  at  great  distances  from  their  re- 
spective ports,  some  as  far  as  forty  to  fifty  miles.  All 
tno  unincorporated  members  being  exclusively  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  ports,  each  of  those  members 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  justices  and  coroner  of 
its  own  port.  Great  inconvenience  was  experienced  from 
this  state  of  tilings,  es|>cruilly  in  those  towns  where  the 
distance  from  the  princiiml  port  was  considerable. 

Some  part  uf  the  inconveniences  aliove  indicated  was 
removetl  by  theslatute  5}  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  entitled  ‘An  Act 
to  facilitate  the  E.xecution  of  Justice  within  the  Cinque 
Ports.’  By  this  act  three  of  the  most  remote  unincorporated 
members,  Bcaksbounio  and  Grange  (in  Kent)  belonging  to 
Hastings,  and  Brightlingsea  (inEsse.v)  to  Sandwich,  were 
placeil  under  the  jurisdiction  ofthe  magbitrates  and  coro- 
ners of  the  counties  w'ithin  which  they  arc  locally  situated, 
and  prboners  there  were  to  be  cuniniilted  to  the  respeclivo 
county  gaols;  but  these  members  were  to  continue  contri- 
buting to  the  liberty  rate  of  their  respective  ports,  except- 
ing only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gaols  of  those  ports. 
As  to  the  administration  uf  justice,  al^,  in  the  other  unin- 
corporated members,  the  act  made  some  important  alter- 
ations. By  the  act  64  Goo.  III.  c.  17,  the  precinct  of 
Dover  Castle  was  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town 
and  port  of  Dover,  from  which  it  had  formerly  been  distinct. 

The  Parliainenta^'  Reform  Art  of  1 832  worked  u consi- 
derable revolution  in  the  |>oUtical  relations  uf  the  Cin<]uo 
Ports.  Three  of  the  towns,  Seaford,  Winchelsea,  and  Ui.m- 
noy,  being  placed  in  Schedule  A of  that  act,  and  Rye  imd 
Ilythe  in  Schedule  B,  the  number  of  Cinque  Ports’  repre- 
sentatives is  thus  reduced  from  sixteen  to  eight ; Hastings, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich,  still  returning  two  meiubereijacb,  and 
Rye  and  Hythc  ono  each.  In  the  several  constituencies  of 
these  five  remaining  parliamontar)'  boroughs,  besides  the 
important  cliange  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  houj.e- 
hold  franchise,  the  new  regulation  of  the  parliamentary 
boundaries  made  \tsry  material  alterations.  Hastings  and 
Dover  have  experieiu^  the  least  change  in  this  latter  re- 
spect. In  the  case  of  Hastings,  the  two  nearest  of  the  de- 
tached members  have  simply  been  added  (o  the 'home  libert)’ 
of  the  port  haalf,  as  before  existing  ; and  in  that  of  iXiver, 
the  most  populous  part  of  one  of  the  adjoining  parishes  his 
been  oddetl  to  the  immediate  liberty  of  the  port.  But  in 
forming  the  new  parliamcntar)’  borough  of  Rye,  not  only 
have  the  two  'antient  towns’  of  R>o  and  Winchelsea  been 
thrown  together,  but  six  surrounding  agricuUurul  parishes 
are  also  included  within  their  common  boundary.  In  tike 
manner  Folkestone,  a corporate  member  of  Dover,  is  now 
joined  with  Hytho,  and  five  adjacent  agricultural  parishes, 
in  oompoaing  tho  parliamentary  borough  of  Hythc.  And 
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to  the  antieuthome  liberty  of  Sandwich  are  added,  fur  par- 
liamentary purposes,  tile  corporate  town  ami  parish  of 
Deal,  ami  the  contiguous  parish  of  Walmer. 

Ttie  Municipal  Refurm  Act  has  operated  yet  more  deci- 
sively to  break  up  the  antiont  organization  of  the  ports,  and 
assimilate  their  internal  arrangements  to  those  of  the  im- 
proved English  municipalities  at  large.  Of  the  thirteen 
forporatc  port  towns,  four  of  the  least  considerable — Peven- 
scy,  Scaford.  Winchelsea,  and  Fordwich — are  not  included 
in  the  Municipal  Regulation  Act.  Of  the  nine  which  are  in- 
cluded, Dover,  Hastings,  and  Deal,  arc  the  most  consider- 
able ; each  of  the  three,  being  included  in  Schedule  A of 
that  act.  is  positively  to  have  a commission  of  the  peace  in 
the  mode  prescribeil  for  the  uiunici|wlitics  in  general  in  the 
body  of  the  act.  Tlie  sL\  others — ilythe,  Rje,  Sandwich, 
Kavershara,  Folkestone,  and  Tenterden — are  to  have  a 
commission  of  the  peace  only  on  ]>elitiun  of  the  municipal 
eoutieil,  and  grant  by  the  crown. 

The  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases,  formerly  possessed  by 
(he  is  abolished  ny  the  act  in  romnion  with  afl 

similar  jurisdictions;  and  a.s  regards  the  limits  of  the  au- 
thorilv  of  the  courts  and  mugLslraU'^  of  the  purt.s  provision 
is  mailu  bv  M*clion  134  of  the  same  act. 

Antiently  there  were  several  courts,  exercising  a general 
juriwliclioii  ot'cr  all  the  ports  and  members.  The  Court  of 
Shepway  was  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cinc|uc  Ports.  The 
lord  Warden  presided  in  it,  as>bited  by’  the  mayors  and 
bailiffs  and  a certain  number  of  jurats  summoned  from  each 
eorjiorule  town.  The  following  offences  set'm  to  have  been 
rogriizable  within  the  Ports’ juri'Mliction  by  this  c«>urt  only: 
treason,  sedition,  rounterfoiting  the  king's  coin  or  seal,  and 
concealing  Ireusuro  found.  It  was  also  a court  of  appi‘ul 
fnim  the  judgments  of  the  several  local  courts.  This  court 
has  been  so  lung  obsolete  that  even  the  site  of  it  is  now  un- 
known. except  that  it  was  most  probably  somewhere  in  that 
central  part  of  the  Ports’  jurisdiction  about  which  lies  the 
di\'ision  of  the  county  of  Kent,  still  denominated  ’ the  lathe 
of  Shfpwav.’  Two  other  antient  court-s  arc  still  occa- 
sionally held,  the  Court  of  Brotherhood  and  the  Court  of 
Gucslling.  The  name  of  the  former  seems  to  indicate  its 
purpme  to  have  been  the  regulating  of  the  affairs  of  tho 
fraternity  or  association  of  the  ports  in  general.  The  latter 
court  seems  to  have  been  only  a motlification  of  tlie  former, 
practised  on  certain  occasions.  Thu  Court  of  Brotherhood 
u composed  of  the  mayors  of  the  five  ports  and  two  antient 
towns  and  a certain  numlierof  jurats  from  ca<’h  of  them. 
The  Court  of  Ouestling  consist*  of  tho  same  persons,  with 
the  addition  of  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  all  the  corporate 
TOcrabc-rs,  and  a certain  number  of  jurats  from  each  of 
them.  It  is  thought  tliat  the  bodies  forming  this  addition 
may  originally  have  been  merely  invitr<t  by  the  Court  of 
Brotherhood  to  give  their  a-sNUtanec,  and  that  hence  the 
a.'M.!mbty  may  have  received  tlte  name  of  Guestling.  Tlie 
ebainnan  of  thu  court  is  called  the  speaker,  and  the  offue 
is  lilled  in  rotation  by  the  mayors  of  tho  five  ports  and  two 
towns,  each  for  one  year.  Tlie  speaker  sends  a letter  every 
year  to  each  of  the  corpiiratioiis  c<»ra|HMiing  tho  tw’o  stn'eral 
courts,  asking  tlieir  o)union  as  to  the  cx{>edicncy  of  holding 
either  of  (hem;  and  if  a majority  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
the  H{)caker  convenes  the  court.  One  of  the  more  impor- 
tunl  functions  of  the  Court  of  BruthurhiM>d  antientiv  was 
the  uppoiiitmont  of  tho  two  bailiffs  whom  the  Cinijue  Ports 
Inul  the  privilege  of  sending  to  suiu^rintond  their  affairs  at 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  and  the  examination  of  the  conduct 
of  those  officers.  The  securing  of  certain  facilities  for  rar- 
ning  on  the  fishery  during  the  herring  seoson,  granted  to 
tlicm  by  charter,  and  ciiforce<l  by  successive  royal  ordi- 
nan<^  seems  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  the  residence 
of  these  oUb-er*  of  tho  Ports  at  Yarmouth,  where  also,  to* 
gether  with  the  bailiff  of  (hat  town,  they  had  the  keeping 
of  thu  peace  and  the  core  of  the  prison  during  the  fiitr, 
with  the  power  of  determining  all  disputes  and  complaints. 
As  late  as  the  reign  of  EUzaltcth  we  find  traces  of  the 
contentions  which  were  constantly  arising  between  the 
bailiff  of  Yarmouth  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  Ports  residing 
there.  .In  the  Court  of  Brotherhood  also  the  arrangements 
and  regulations  were  made  as  to  the  apportioning  ofthe  ser- 
vice of  ships  to  the  crown.  In  these  general  courts,  too,  as- 
sessments were  made  upon  all  the  ports  and  members  fur 
defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  asscH-iatiun ; and  in 
them  all  disputes  between  any  of  the  ports,  towns,  or  mem- 
bers were  se(tlc<l,  and  complaints  of  misconduct  in  any  of 
their  olllcerti  wore  inquired  into  and  redressed.  The  ne- 


cessity for  proceedings  of  this  kind  no  longer  exi.sts  : and 
although  these  courts  have  bcL-ii  occasionally  held  of  late 
years,  such  holding  seems  to  have  been  m^o  matter  of 
form,  excepting  only  the  Courts  of  Brotherhood  and  Guest 
ling,  hebl  before  each  coronation,  at  which  the  arrange 
mcnls  have  been  made  respecting  the  privilege  of  the 
barons  of  the  ports  to  hold  the  canopy  over  the  king's  head 
on  that  occasion;  anolhcr  mark  of  the  pre%eminence  among 
the  municipalities  of  England  given  to  these  towns  by  the 
princes  of  the  Norman  lino. 

Many  of  the  privileges  set  forth  in  ihe  general  cliarlers  of 
the  Port.*  are  ut  this  day  of  little  value.  The  freedom  from 
toll  and  dues  seems  to  be  recognised  at  several  ports, 
tliough  at  others  lliu  claim  to  this  exemption  has  not  been 
allowed,  at  lea-st  without  an  extract  from  the  charier  certi- 
fied by  the  corporation,  and  a terlificate  from  the  same  Ixidy 
that  the  person  cluiming  the  e.xeuiption  was  a freeman'. 
The  only  other  privileges  which  the  freemen  of  the  Cinr^uu 
Ports  in  general  seem  now  to  enjoy  are.  tho  exemption 
from  serving  on  county  juries  by  reason  of  property  out  of 
the  liberties,  and  that  fbjiu  servii'u  in  the  militia ; both 
which  all  the  inhabitants  ef  the  Cinque  Ports  enjoy  in  com- 
mon with  them. 

It  remains  to  notice  more  particularly  the  nature  of  fliu 
lord  wartlen’s  jurisdiciUm  os  now  exercisiMl.  One  imtHir- 
(ant  branch  of  a sheriff’s  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  nim 
over  all  the  ports  and  niembers,  viz.,  the  execution  of  writs 
and  tho  custody  of  debtors.  AU  writs  out  of  the  supeiior 
courts  arc  directeil  to  (he  wnstuble  of  Dover  Ca»tle,  who  is 
always  the  lord  w-anlen  ; u)x)n  w hich  his  warrant  is  made 
out,  directed  to  and  executed  by  an  officer  called  the  b*Hlar. 
This  officer,  by  a curious  anomaly,  has  also  the  execution  of 
Writs  out  of  tne  distant  civil  court  at  Hastings;  and  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  him  has  l>cen  a source  of 
inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction  to  tho  latter  town.  Thu 
clerk  of  Dover  Castle  acts  as  under-bheriff.  Tiie  con- 
stable’s gaol  for  debtors  is  within  Dover  Castle:  and  by  act 
54  Geo.  III.,  c.  97,  their  mainlenanc*e  is  provided  for  by  un 
annual  contribution  of  .300/.,  to  be  leiicil  on  Ihe  (Mirts'oiid 
mcniliers  in  proportions  fixed  by  the  act.  The  lord  warden 
luLS  power  to  diminisli  (his  sum  if  he  think  it  more  than 
sufficient,  and  to  increase  it  again.  The  money  is  paid  over 
to  the  registrar  of  the  Cinnue  Ports,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
ft’amingof  the  report  of  tiie  late  municipal  commissioners, 
tvas  the  same  person  as  the  clerk  of  Dover  Castle. 

The  admiralty  jurisdictum  of  (he  Cinque  Ports,  attachud 
to  tho  ofrn*c  of  lord  warden,  is  expressly  reserved  iii  that 
clause  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  which  abolishes  char- 
tered admiralty  jurisdictions  in  gemtral.  A branch  of  this 
jurisdiction  appears  in  the  court  of  DKleinunage,  so  calKsI 
from  the  old  English  word  Imleman,  a /cm/-man  or  steercr, 
which  is  held  for  the  licensing  and  regulating  of  pilots, 
by  Ihe  lord  warden  and  a number  of  commissioiieis,  ot 
whom  thu  mavors  of  Dover  and  Sandwich  arc  ofilciolly 
two.  Tlie  lord  warden  seems  antiently  to  have  held  a 
court  of  chancery  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Dover,  but  it 
has  long  been  obsolete. 

For  i^urlhcr  details,  see  J cake’s  Charters  of  the  Cinnue 
Px)rts ; the  various  Statutes  relating  to  the  Pt>rts ; Olil- 
fluld’s  Jievresentatire  History  of  Great  Britain;  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  far  settling  Parlinmrnlary 
Boundaries  under  the  Reform  Act  of  l«32:  those  of  the 
Commissioners  in  the  late  yfunicip^  Inquiry;  the  Par- 
liamentary Reform  Act  of  183’i  ; the  Municipal  Regulation 
Act  of  1835;  and  fur  a fuller  view  of  the  various  cause* 
which  successively  operated  to  vitiate  tho  early  popular 
constitution  of  these  in  common  with  the  other  English 
municipalities,  as  also  of  the  recent  moasui’es  of  general 
renovation,  see  Boroughs  or  England  and  W.vlk*. 
CIN9UEFOIL.  [Pirrr.NTiLLA.] 

Cl  NIKA,  a town  in  tlie  ]iruvuicu  of  Estreinadura  in  Pur- 
tu^,  in  the  comarca  or  district  of  Alcnuiuer,  12  miles  N.W. 
of  I^bon,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Cintra,  which  is  tin? 
W.  extremity  of  the  great  control  chain  that  crosses  tho 
peninsula  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Atlantic,  and  of  which  the 
Sierra  d’KstrclIa  and  the  Monte  Junto  in  Portugal  fonn 
part.  Tlie  neighbourhood  of  Cintra  U celebrated  fur  its 
mild  climate  and  delightful  quintas,  or  countrv -house*,  the 
resort  of  tho  wealthy  iiihubitunts  of  Lisbon  during  summer, 
Tho  kings  of  Portugal  have  a palace  at  Ciiitra,  with  fine 
gardens  ornamented  by  numerous  fountains.  Several  ball* 
of  the  palace  are  adimed  with  historical  paintings.  At  a 
short  dUtance  to  tlie  west  of  Cintra  is  the  pretty  valley 
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of  Collaret,  which  opens  to  the  sou,  and  it  also  full  of 
country  residuncet.  Tlic  country  ahuundt  with  ull  kinds  of 
fhiit,  especially  oninircs  and  lemons.  Sevenil  convenU  ans 
situated  iimoii^r  the  neiifhUourin'r  hills.  Cintra  is  known  in 
rotileiiipurary  hist4>ry-  h»r  the  cnn\eiition  of  !><n8,  bv  which, 
after  the  defeat  of  Junot  by  the  Eni,dish  ut  Vimieiru,  the 
French  agreed  to  cvacuute  Portupil.  Tliu  town  of  Cintra 
lm.H  I lOU  inhabitants.  (Mihano,  Diccionario  Geogrqfieo, 
and  Supplement  to  it.) 

CrONUS,  a trenus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  the  section 
Rhyneophora  and  family  CurcuHonidtr. 

•Schoenherr  (in  his  ‘Synonrmia  Inseetoruin’)  links  the 
present  geiu»-s  with  the  genera  Gijmnfetron,  Mennu*,  and 
J^anodes,  under  the  head  Cionides,  which  may  bucoiisiden’d 
as  a sub-family:  wuwdi  therefore  briefly  ^tafethecharaeicrs 
of  the^>  t^encra tinder  this  head,  fir^i  oliscrt  ing  that  the 
(’innides  may  ho  distinguished  fiom  nllitrd  groups  hy  their 
having  the  anteunrr  nine  or  icn-joiiited,  Gve  of  which  al- 
ways eomjwsc  the  funiculus,  or  that  jwrtion  between  the 
basal  joint  and  the  club  which  terminates  the  antenna. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Cionus  arc  as  follows: — 
Antenna'  short,  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  funiculus  oIm-d- 
nic,  the  remainder  short  and  truncated  at  the  u|>cx  ; the 
dull  long  and  indistinctly  jointed;  rostnim  elongate, 
curved,  inserted  in  a groove  beneath  the  thora.x : lhora.\ 
small ; elytra  nearl>  spherical,  furnished  with  tufts  of  a 
velvet-like  nature  ; femora  vory  thick  in  the  middle ; tibia: 
simple,  truncated  at  the  ai>cx. 

I'our  sjiecies  of  this  genus  are  found  in  England;  they 
live,  both  in  their  la^^'a  and  imago  states,  upon  plants,  more 
especially  those  of  the  genera  8cn*phularia  and  Verbascum. 

(.'aitiiis  Verha-sci  is  aKmt  onc-si\th  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a deep  a.sh  colour,  approaching  to  blaek  : the  thorax 
is  fnrnUhetl  on  caeh  >idtr  with  a hulf-4'olourcrl  jmteh  ; the 
elytra  have  four  longitudinal  vclvet-like  hands,  which  are 
black,  an«l  inlcrnipted  with  grey  spots  ; there  arc  twovelvet- 
hlark  spots  on  the  suture,  one  near  the  base  of  the  elytra 
and  another  near  the  apex : the  former  has  a yellow  spot 
joining  it  ^Hisicriorly,  and  tire  latter  hat  a spot  of  the  same 
cnliiur  lielore  and  behiitd. 

These  little  insccis  are  almost  spherical;  when  touched 
or  approached  they  apply  their  long  proboscis  close  to 
the  umlersido  of  the  body  (where  there  is  a groove  for  its 
reiTplioji).  and  al--^<i  the  h'gs,  and  alhiw  themselves  to  roll  to 
the  ground.  Their  larMC.  whii'h  arc  of  a yellowish  colour, 
and  rc^emhle  smuU  oblong  masses  ofjcllv,  may  be  seen  in 
the  month  of  August  on  the  leaves  of  the  Verbascum,  Thap* 
sus,  and  some  low  other  plants  which  they  feed  upon. 
When  alMiut  to  assume  the  pupa  state  they  enclose  them- 
selves in  a little  brown  spherical  cocoon  Ocss  than  anordi- 
nary-«i?;ed  pea)  formed  of  a glutinous  substance,  which 
is  attaclnxl  to  the  leaves  of  u plant ; in  about  a week  or  ten 
days  after  this,  the  tK?rfect  insect  makes  its  appearance. 

The  genus  Gi/ninretron  differs  chiefly  from  Cionus  in 
having  the  elytra  somewhat  ovate,  sometimes  depressed 
and  n«it  mveriiig  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  anterior 
tibia*  fiirnislu'd  with  a minute  hook  at  thanjiex.  Gt/mnee- 
iron  Pfroifmngff  is  the  only  species  found  in  this  country. 

Mrcini/s  may  lio  distinguished  from  cither  of  the  two 
last  mentioned  hy  the  rostrum  being  short  and  thick  : the 
thorax  subcybndrh*al,  the  elytra  »*longatc,  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, and  covering  the  bfsly ; the  tibia*  are  armed  with  a hook 
at  the  a|iex.  TKreo  sjn*cies  of  this  genus  arc  found  in  Eng- 
land. Meciniis  seml-cylindricuH  is  about  onc-cighih  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a blackish  colour  with  nsh-culourcd 
pubescence. 

TTie  gemi.s  NaniKles  has  the  aiitcmm*  rather  long,  the 
club  large : rostrum  ebmgale,  slightly  bent ; thorax  mnical ; 
el\lra  sultovato  and  luitn]H*d;  the  anterior  libiie  imarmetl. 
No  specie*  of  this  genus  have  yet  been  found  in  this 
country.  (Sec  Schoonherr’s  Stjnont/mia  Irueetorum, — t/c- 
nftaet  Species  CumUionuium.) 

C’lOTAT,  LA,  a town  on  the  soutli  coast  of  France,  in 
the  deportment  of  Bouches  du  Rh6nc,  about  ten  miles  S.K. 
of  Mai-M’ille.  in  4.T®  ItfN.lat.,  and  5*3f/E.b*ng. 

Tliis  town  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  two  or  three  towers 
which  theijatnlan  fishermen,  who  frctiuenlerl  the  coast,  built 
about  the  vear  124)0  to  protect  themselves  from  the  piratical 
,,f  Barhary:  llu*se  led  fn  the  formation  of  a hamlet, 
dependent  uj*on  the  m*ighlHHiring  village  of  Oircste  or 
Cercsle : the  hamlet  gr»*w  to  be  a town,  containing  a busy 
and  enterpruing  population.  Of  the  time  when  the  har- 
bour wu  niat  (bnned,  aoUuug  cortaiu  Ui  known ; tbo 


mols  wu  built  a.d.  1645,  and  the  place  wu  walled  in  and 
forts  were  raised  for  its  defence  a few  veers  afterwards. 
K\pilly  estimated  the  poptilation,  about  the  middle  of  tlie 
last  century*,  at  lO.OOU,  but  cither  this  statement  is  inaccu- 
rate or  the  town  has  declined,  fur  the  last  census  (1839) 
gives  only  4315  inhabitants  for  the  town,  or  5427  tlio 
whole  commune.  The  water  in  the  town  is  brackish,  but 
good  water  is  brought  from  a sliorl  distance  hy  women  who 
gain  a livelihood  by  it. 

The  ncigblioiuing  territory  produces  abundance  of  de- 
licious fhi.ts,  excellent  red  and  white  muscadel  wines,  and 
oil ; and  the  port  is  frequented  by  mimennis  vessel.*,  which 
come  for  these  productions.  As  there  is  u supply  of  wood 
in  the  iieighhourhood,  a number  of  »nuiU  vessels  ore  built 
lieie,  not  only  for  the  merclmnts  <*f  the  town,  but  also  for 
those  ufTtmloti  and  Mars»-*ille.  The  fishermen  of  this  coast 
np{M*iir  to  Ik?  a iieciiUur  race,  distinguished  by  their  lommI 
sense  and  their  activity,  ainl  by  various  customs;  they  pre- 
serve their  iMjculiariiies  by  their  practice  of  intermarrying 
among  themselves.  Tbcir  siiorts  are  athletic  and  suitable 
to  ilie  life  which  they  leau.  Their  dlapuies  ur*  dix-idcd 
l*rfore  a triliunal  of  four  pnid'/tomtufi  <ir  iiiagistmtis, 
chosen  from  among  the  older  members  of  their  own  class, 
who  are  ilistinguishcd  for  good  sense  and  integrity:  the 
brevity  and  cheapness  of  the  privcecdings  which  take  place 
before  them  and  the  wisdom  of  their  decisions  r«*ndcr  their 
institution  valuable,  end  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  H 
has  been  maintained  during  the  changes  whi«  h have  w- 
curred  in  the  guvemmenl  «>f  France. 

On  the  oppo-site  side  of  tlw*  little  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  whicli  La  Ciolat  slaiuK  is  a place  »*alletl  Tareiito 
or  Tiiurente  which  D'Anvillu  considers  to  be  the  Tnejwhif, 
Tuiuxicis  (accusative  Tauroenlu,  Ca.*s.,  r/c  lit/L  f.'ir  . ii.  I) 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  U4»man  n^main.*  yet  exist  on  this 
spot,  but  they  are  more  prohabW  the  rcuinins  of  the  villa  of 
some  wealthy  Homan  of  the  fourth  century  thim  4*f  the 
public  buildingK  of  the  town.  Taiirocis  was  i*f  I’hocciin 
origin,  and  belonged  to  Massilia,  now  Marseille : it  lu’vcr 
appears  to  have  been  of  any  imporlam*«i,  and  was  i>robably 
only  a fort  (CJu*tcllum  Mas.*.iliensi»nn,  Cirs.)  fur  tin?  pro- 
tection of  the  coa.Hl.  When  TrelKUiiua  and  1).  Brutus,  the 
lieutenants  of  Cirsar,  besieged  Ma.«ailia,  the  townsim  n.  after 
thoir  first  naval  defeat  by  Brutus,  effeetinl  n junction  here 
with  the  vessels  of  Nasidius,  whom  Poiu|H*y  had  Mint  iti 
their  aid. 

CIOULE  or  8IOULE.  a river  in  France,  in  the  motin- 
lainous  district  of  Auvergne.  It  rises  on  the  nortlicrn  de- 
clivity of  Mont  IXir,  and  tlovvs  N.  and  N.E.  until  Its  junction 
with  the  Allier  (one  of  the  principal  fwler*  of  ihe  Loire) 
below  St.  Puunjain.  Its  whole  course  is  ab»)ve  80  miles : it 
is  not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  cmirse,  except  for  rafts. 
Expilly  however  says  that  its  channel  «)iily  needs  to  ho 
clc.nretl  of  Ihe  rocks  and  stones  which  now  imj>ede  the  navi- 
gation to  render  it  a valuable  outlet  for  the  ogriculturnl 
produce  of  tin?  district  through  wliich  it  flows. 

CIPHER  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Sifr.  whiHi  ori- 
ginally signifies  ‘ empty,  devoid  of,*  ami  i»  used  as  a sub- 
stantive to  denoti*  the  figure  0. 

CllHDLlN.  The  cijioliii  from  Rome  is  n green  marble 
with  white  rones.  It  gives  fire  with  sU*ol,  though  with 
ditlieulty.  Olio  hundred  parts  of  it  c<mtHiii  6“’8  of  carlKv 
nato  of  lime;  25  of  quart! ; 8 of  scln^tus;  0‘2  of  in»n 
liesides  the  iron  contained  in  the  schistua.  The  cipolin 
from  Autun  consists  of  83  parts  carbouulc  of  lime,  12  of 
green  mica,  and  1 of  iron.  (Nicholson’s  C/ietmeal  Vic- 
tionary-) 

Cll^RlA'NI,  GIOVANNI  BATISTA,  deacendotl  from 
mi  antient  family  ofPistoia,  was  bom  at  ihorence  in  1 727. 
He  received  bis  fust  insiructions  from  Heckfonl,  an  Eng- 
lish arti!4.  He  aftorwanU  studied  under  Gabbiani;  or, 
urcorriinjj  to  l«anati.  he  atudied  from  a eollection  of  draw  ings 
byGnbhmni,  up<iii  which  ho  formed  his  style.  In  17.'>5  he 
iwmo  to  England,  and  subsequently  raarricxl  an  English 
lady  of  aiHdonvte  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  Ihrii*  children. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  meml>en*  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  was  piescnted  wiili  a silver  cup  by  that  body  it> return 
for  the  design  for  their  diploma  which  lie  furnished.  He 
died,  much  estoemcxl,  Dec.  14.  1785,  and  was  buriesl  at 
Ch<d.sea.  Cipriani  cxecut^il  few  iiaintings.  Lanri  men- 
tions two.  in  theAbb<*y  of  St.  Michael  on  tlm  Sea.  Ht* 
employed  himself  ehielly  in  drawing  designs,  of  whith 
Bartolozzi  engraved  a great  number. 

CIRC/E^V,  a genus  of  amaU  hoibaooous  plants,  found  in 
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wr>od«  an«l  shady  plar<«.  They  have  little  whitish  pink 
flowers  having  u tubular  superior  calyx,  with  a iwo-purtcfl 
limb,  two  petals  two  stamens,  and  an  ovon-  with  two  cell^ 
each  of  which  contains  one  erwt  ovub*.  'fho  genus  consti- 
tutes the  typo  of  a section  of  Onagrucea),  in  a reduce*!  slate. 
The  sjwcies  aro  c<iinm*tuly  called  hhu  hanler'sNighlsha*lc; 
but  whatever  suj>irishhI  properties  may  liave  given  rise  to 
this  name  arc  inuuly  imaginarv. 

Cl  R'C  A Ki'U  S.  { Fai.*  ON  I h.*.1 

CIRCAHS,  NORTHERN,  n large  mariiimo  province, 
Ivini'  between  1 5®  anil  tJO®  N . lat.,  and  between  and 
fi.  long.,  and  extending  along  the  western  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  from  the  Cliilku  lake  on  the  north  to  tho  ri\er 
Gondeguina  on  the  Mmlh.  It  has  thus  the  district  of  Ctit- 
tack  for  its  northern,  and  the  Carnatic  province  for  iu 
wiuthcrn  Ixmndarv  ; on  the  eiisl  it  has  the  Hay  of  Bengal, 
along  a lint?  of  (xuist  exteniLng  <170  miles ; and  on  tho  west 
are  OrUsa,  Gimdwana,  tho  dominhms  of  tho  Rajah  of 
Berar  and  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  coded  Balaghunt  districts. 
Tho  average  breadth  of  the  province  is  about  80  miles,  and 
its  area  about  3a,000  KngUsh  lojuare  miles.  A continued 
range  of  mountains  iinpussable  by  carriages  and  diflicult 
for  horsemen,  extends  along  tho  whole  western  frontier, 
from  the  Chilka  lake  on  the  north  to  the  bank  of  the 
OcMlavery  on  the  wuth.  South  of  that  river  the  province  i« 
Si-jiaraled  from  tho  Nizam’s  territory  by  a detached  range 
of  small  hills.  Tho  province  is  walcre*!  by  several  stiinll 
rivers,  which  riw  uiuotig  the  hills  forming  the  western 
fVonlier,  and  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Biuigul;  it  re*’i*ives  hkt»- 
wi>c  the  water*  of  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  ri\*rrs,  whoso 
moutlis  are  within  tUo  provituNi. 

'Ilie  C'iri’ors  are  |Kijitically  divided  into  mjvcu  districts — 
Chicanile,  Condapilly,  Ellore,  (fanjam,  Guntoor,  Raja- 
mundrv,  and  ^'izagn|>*ltam.  The  climate  of  these  districts 
exhibits  H gcneiul  uniformity.  About  tho  middle  of  .luno 
the  westerly  wind  sets  in,  accompanied  hy  moilemte 
showers,  until  the  end  of  August,  when  the  harvest  «)f  the 
small  grains  is  '4*cure*l.  From  the  beginning  of  Seplcmlwr 
to  the  end  of  the  following  month  the  rain  is  more  abun- 
dant ; the  wind  is  generally  violent  os  NovemlH’r  ap- 
pma-hes,  ami  then  changes  to  the  north-ea.st,  when  tho 
rice  harviMt,  which  constilufes  the  main  dependence  of  tho 
inhabitants  through  the  greater  part  of  llie  province,  is 
housed.  ITie  season  is  then  fair  and  pleasiint,  and  at  tho 
vernal  oquinox  the  maize  haiAcsl  coinmenres.  The  season 
Ijetween  the  end  of  March  and  the  setting  in  of  the  ram* 
in  tho  iiiidille  of  June  is  hot,  but  tho  imiipcrature  is  somo- 
wlut  iiiodcrai*jrl  by  the  sea  breeze  during  the  day.  The 
»ul  towanls  the  wiuih  i.s  better  than  in  the  north.  During 
the  wars  hy  which  the  C^arnatie  was  formerly  raviigwl,  so 
much  of  the  countr}'  was  suflered  to  be  overrun  with  jungle 
us  a pn>tc(’tion  from  invasion,  that  it  wa*  always  necessary 
to  imp«irl  some  part  of  the  gram  muxUsl  by  (heiniuibitunls; 
but  the  wcurity  which  the  inhahilanls  liave  cnjoied  during 
the  last  f*»rty  jears  luis  induced  a larger  cultivation,  ami 
they  are  no  longer  dependent  uimn  external  supplies.  Fruits 
ami  garden  vegetables  arc  scarce.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  to- , 
baeeo  arc  produced ; of  the  last,  tho  miality  of  w hich  is  ex- 
cellent, S4inie  part  in  ex^xuled.  The  mrests  ujKm  tho  hill* 
to  the  west  nmiain  alnmdam'e  of  teak  wooil  of  large  growth. 
At  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Godavery  ship-building  is 
carrie*l  on,  and  vessels  of  500  tons  Imrlheu  have  been  oon- 
slrueted.  From  tho  nature  of  the  country  a great  part  of 
its  trade  is  prosecuted  in  coasting  vosjaiIs,  tho  aggregato 
burthen  of  winch  exceeds  50.0UU  tons. 

The  di'.tricl  ofChicacole  fonns  the  largest  jK>rtion  of  the 
rocenlly  *Toate*l  rtilleeiornte  of  Gunjuin,  imduding  it*  capi- 
tal. Exclusive  of  mountain  streams,  which  arc  numerous 
during  iho  rainy  season,  Chicacolo  i*  watered  by  four 
riters,  the  mouths  of  whicfi  are  .it  the  town*  of  Cliica- 
cole,  Cahng^palani,  Bimlipatum  , nml  Vizaga]>atam : there 
are  but  few  extensive  plain*  in  this  district.  The  t«>wn  of 
Chicacole,  the  Mohammi*lan  name  of  w'hich  is  Maphus 
Bunder,  is  in  18®  15'  N.  lat.  and  84®  K.  long.  It  i*  a largi* 
town,  irregularly  built  on  rising  ground,  fonning  tl»e  north 
bank  of  the  Chicact>le  river,  which  rise*  in  the  tnountains  of 
Gundwana  an*i  joins  tho  sea  three  miles  below  the  t*)w  u, 
wpern  it  is  about  1750  feet  broa*l.  The  centre  of  the  town 
i^>Dt&ins  barracks,  which  are  little  usc*l;  and  there  are 
numcnius  mos<|ues  the  principal  of  which,  a budding  *if 
stone  erected  in  tho  year  1051  of  the  Ileginr  (A.a  16  llj,  i* 
held  to  be  of  oonsidcrablu  sanctity.  Condapilly,  culled  by 
the  Mohammedans  Mustapbanaghur,  is  separated  from 


Ellore  and  Rajahmnndry  by  the  salt-water  river  Ooputair, 
which  is  naugablo  by  bnita  as  lar  *is  the  Coltiir  lake,  the 
H*irplu*  water*  of  which  il  carries  ulf  to  the  jk<a ; tliis  it  join*, 
after  a winding  course,  between  Sanialdangaml  Gollu)>oUam. 
The  town  of  Condapilly,  thu  t'apitid  of  tins  district,  stamU 
in  16®  ,37'  N.  lat,  and  *80°  33'  E.  long.:  this  place  w.\a  for- 
merly a fbrt  res*  *)f  some  strength,  hut  tho  works  aro  now 
inruin*.  The  district  of  Ellore,  together  with  Ctuuiapilly 
last  flescribod,  occupy  iho  whole  of  the  territon-  of  the  pro- 
vince couijM-ehendod  between  ilio  K.istna  uml  t)i«  Gu«Ia- 
very.  The  town  of  Ellore,  situatcil  m 16®  43'  N.  lat.  and 
8l®  15'  E.  long.,  is  the  residence  of  the  collector  of  the 
Masuliparam  district,  of  which  roll*jct<>rale  this  district 
forms  a part.  It  is  a large  town;  the  lmu*ei  not  any  *»f 
which  exceed  one  shiry'  in  height,  are  built  wil  h wuiie  regu- 
larity. Guntoor  district  lies  beiween  the  Kistiin  uml  thu 
Gondegnnva.  The  soil  is  \ery  fertile.  From  the  want  of 
moUtiire  fluringn  great  part  of  the  ywir  the  cultivation  *»f 
rice  can  bo  but  little  atlemlefl  to,  but  the  imi.st  luxuriant 
lian’ests  of  maize  are  raisiHl.  Thero  aru  diamond  minea  in 
this  district,  but  it  is  bmg  sine«?  they  have  Ix-eii  productiv*'. 
Guntoor,  the  ehieftown,  is  situated  in  16®  17'  N.  lut.,  and 
HO®  3i'  E.  long.;  it  is  an  exteimive  but  irr**gularly  built 
town,  the  wall*  of  tlio  house*  being  of  mud,  aiid  (he  roots 
of  many  ilutched.  Il  contain*  a great  number  of  tn  es  aiui 
is  divided  into  tw'o  portions  by  a large  reservoir.  The  di>li  n t 
of  Rajahmundry  he..«  on  both  sides  of  tho  Godavery,  but 
principally  on  the  north  side  of  that  ri\er.  The  s4ul  is  fer- 
tihs  p.irticuhirly  the  islimd  of  Nagarum,  u triangular  spucc, 
compn.'heiiding  an  ar«’a  of  5UU  si|uare  miles;  which  is 
fonrnxl  by  two  gr*‘at  branches,  into  which  the  Godaury 
divides  itself,  thirty-five  miles  from  the  sen.  Besides  tliu 
two  gre.iter  bruncho*  of  the  river  by  which  it  is  eiicloscil, 
this  island  is  mterscctiul  by  five  lesser  branches;  uml  tho 
mean*  of  irrigation  thus  affimled,  together  with  the  slimy 
numW  brnuglil  down  by  the  greatest  river  of  the  IXTi  aii, 
rcmlcr  tho  kuI  highly  pro*luctive.  Tho  forest*  pro*hue  an 
ahundanco  of  leak  timber;  and  in  the  plains,  sugar,  rue, 
ginger,  turmeric,  and  \ari<m*  h^guniinous  phints  are  raiscil. 
Oittun  is  also  genemlly  euUiMited,  but  the  i^uality  is  m»t 
g«KMl.  Tlie  capital  RajHhniundrj  is  on  the  east  bank  ol'  the 
godavery,  about  50  miles  fr«un  its  mouth,  in  16°  5‘J'  N. 
lat.  and  81®  53'  E-  long-  The  town  i*  long  hut  narrow,  ex- 
tending along  an  clcNuted  bunk  ndjoiningtlio  river.  During 
the  dry  season  the  Godavery  is  lu?re  a clear  blue  stream, 
exhibiting  runny  islands  and  shoals,  and  the  Itank*  on  both 
sulcs  aru  from  twenty  to  thirty  fe*4  higli,  hut  in  the  rainy 
nea-son  the  stream  is  a mile  hr*uid  ami  \erj  dei*p.  \'izagu- 
paiam  district,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Uajahmmidry,  is 
inuuntuinous ; a lofty  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  sira-sluire,  and 
frequently  within  a very  short  distance  of  it,  through  m*arly 
its  whole  uxtcnl ; to  the  westward  of  this  ndu^e  is  another 
chain;  tho  intermediate  space  is  a narrow  ami  wdl-cuUi- 
vnle«l  valley.  The  town  of  Vizagapataiii  he-,  on  the  c«msl 
in  17°  42'  S’,  lat.,  and  8.T®  24' E.  long.,  near  to  a promon- 
tory c-illed  the  ‘Dolphin’s  Nose,’  u tnounlaiii  about  l.iliu 
feet  hi"h.  The  town  contain*  a considerable  number  of 
well-built  houses;  but  tlie  situation  bciiig^uniicalthy  the 

rilacc  lias  been  almost  wholly  deserted  by  Europeans,  who 
lavo  retired  to  the  village  of  Waltior,  about  3|  mile*  from 
tho  town,  with  which  it  communicatu*  by  an  excellent 
n.«d-  Tliere  is  a Hindu  temple  of  great  tame  and  anti- 
quity at  Senwrlullum,  near  Viz.igapatam. 

Tlie  northern  Circars  wore  among  the  carliiNit  of  tho 
territorial  JH«^e^8ion*  i.f  the  E:o>t  India  CVimpany ; they 
were  granted  in  Augu>t,  1765,  by  the  Mogul  Shah  Allmii, 

‘ by  w ay  of  free  gift,  without  the  least  partU  ipation  of  any 
person  whatever  in  the  same;’  in  Nhivoiulier  of  Iho  following 
year  this  grant  wa*  txvogniiied  by  the  Nizam  or  Sor.bahd.tr 
of  the  IX-ccan.  The  district  of  Guntoor  wu.-*,  at  the  dalu 
of  the  grant,  held  os  a Jagbirc  for  life  hy  Biiztiilel  Jung, 
Iho  Nizam'*  brother,  hy  an  agnenioiit  with  whom  the  roi.i- 
pany  runted  that  district,  uml  it  did  ii'U  come  into  tlu  ir 
aeluul  j*osMr>si  )n  until  the  deaih  of  Bu/a  det  J ung  m I7e». 
For  tho  whole  province  •.he  company  ]jaid  to  the  Nizam  an 
annual  pcs/i>‘u>ih  or  Irilmle  of  .'even  lacs  *)f  nq**-.*  (7t»,UU(J/.), 
which  was  redeemed  in  1*23  by  the  |ja>menl  of  uIk>uI 
1,200,000/.,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Cinar-i  ure  now  held  in 
full  sovereignty  by  the  British.  No  ceiiHU*  of  the  iiupula- 
(ion  of  i1k‘  province  has  cvcrlteen  taken;  an  estimate  was 
nmdo  in  l83f,  acvordiiig  to  wfticli  thu  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  a little  short  of  tlmx'  millions;  but  it  is  evident 
that  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  tho  accuracy  of  a 
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mere  estimnto.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  iras  a resident  for  many 
years  in  the  Madras  presidency,  stated  rather  loosely  before 
the  Committee  of  tne  House  of  Commons,  in  that 

according  to  his  opinion  the  ]M)pulation  of  the  Northern 
Circars  was  ‘very  little  short  of  four  or  five  millions  of 
people.’  The  natives  arc  represented  as  being  a much  finer 
class  of  men,  both  in  appearance  and  in  private  cliaracter, 
than  the  natives  of  Bengal.  The  province  is  settled  on  the 
Zamindar)’  system,  and  tlte  old  zamindais  are  said  to  be  a re* 
markably  fine  and  noble  race  of  men  ; as  regards  the  culti- 
vators of  tlw  soil,  they  are  veir  mucli  on  llie  footing  of  (he 
Scottish  chieftains  of  former  (uiys,  the  attachment  l>etween 
the  two  classes  being  eontinuca  through  succeeding  gene- 
rations. With  the  exception  of  a few  Mohammedans  settled 
in  the  towns,  the  population  of  the  Northern  Circars  is 
wholly  Hindu.  They  are  composed  of  two  nations,  the 
Telinga  and  the  Ooria  or  Orissa,  who  speak  and  write  dif- 
ferent dialects,  and  have  distinguishing  customs  and  rites, 
although  both  adhere  to  the  fundamental  dotdrtnos  and 
discipline  of  the  Hindu  fuitli,  and  givo  undisputed  pre- 
eminence to  the  Brahmins.  The  people  have  lived  from 
time  immemorial  under  the  simple  form  of  %illage  govern- 
ment, and  have  pit%ervcd  unaltered  the  names  and  limits 
of  each  of  ihoir  villages,  wth  its  establishment  of  ofllrers 
and  servants,  undisturbed  by  the  changes  which  have 
transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  from  one  set  of 
rulers  to  another. 

When  the  Circars  came  into  possession  of  the  English, 
a part  of  the  lands  were  held  bv  hereditary  zamindais, 
and  the  remainder  was  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  government  otfieers:  in  those  lands  which  were 
called  Iltirffee  iundit,  the  public  revenue  wa.H  realized 
through  tlK‘  medium  of  renters  to  whom  the  rents  duo 
to  goverirment  were  leasc<l  for  periods  of  years.  The 
government  has  since  assimilated  (he  system  throughout 
the  province,  by  collecting  rlifferent  clusters  of  Havelee  vil- 
lages and  forming  them  into  zaniinduries,  wlticli  have  been 
ik  up  to  public  auction,  the  purcha.sora  being  cntitksl  to 
en*<liinr)'  jxissession  upon  payment  of  the  revenue  fixed  in 
perjieluitv  upon  the  entire  b’lmU  of  (lie  zamindary.  Al- 
though these  ncwly-creati*d  zatnindurs  are  considered  by 
the  government  to  be  in  all  respects  upon  an  eijual  footing 
nith  the  old  hereditary  laudhulders,  they  arc  not  so  held  by 
the  community,  but  have  received  tho  distinctive  title  of 
Alixituhdars,  while  the  old  znmindars  arc  looked  upon  as 
the  aiitient  hercditoiy  aristocracy  of  live  country.  Some  of 
these  liavo  verj- large  poiisejjsiohs.  and  pay  a fixed  annual 
tribute  ta  the  government  of  three  lani  of  rupees  (30.UU0/.) ; 
ncarlv  all  of  them  reside  on  their  estates,  tho  management 
of  which  they  retain  in  tlieir  own  hands.  Tho  influence 
wliich  they  arc  thus  enabled  to  exercise  over  the  cultivators 
is  very  great,  and  instances  have  occurred  where,  in  conse- 
ituence  of  the  tribute  having  fallen  into  arrear,  the  zamin- 
uary  has  been  sold  by  the  guverinnent,  tliat  the  must  serious 
rulicllions  luvve  arisen,  and  the  government  has  found  it 
nei’cswarv’,  by  private  arrangements,  to  obtain  back  the 
esUitcs  from  the  purchasers,  and  restore  them  to  the  antient 
families.  Of  late,  where  any  difficulty  has  occurred  in 
paying  the  reserved  rents,  the  government  has  taken  tem- 
porary pos.session  until  its  claims  have  bt>en  satisfiefl. 

The  revenue  collected  in  the  Northern  Circars  is  said  by 
Major  Rcnnell  to  have  amounted,  in  175.1,  to  about  4.1  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annum.  By  a statement  fUmished  by  tho 
Kiist  India  Company  in  lb3'i,  it  appears  that  the  revenue 
Imd  then  been  augiucntcil  to  76.68, Ulfi  rupees  (766,800/.), 
an  augmentation  of  nearly  80/.  per  cent. 

(Rennell’s  Aftrmniro/  a Map  of  hindu*tani  Mill’s  //m- 
tary  rtf  Bntish  India;  Report  of  Committee  of  ffuuse  of 
Common*  in  183'i  on  the  Affaire  of  India.) 

CIRC.V.SSIA,  or  tlio  countrv  of  the  Circassians,  is  si- 
tuated along  the  northern  deejivity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  is  now  understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  this 
trad  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Si^a  to  tho  vicinity  of 
those  uf  the  C^’ispian,  so  tliat  not  only  those  portions  which 
were  formerly  called  the  Croat  and  Little  Kabardia,  but 
also  the  countn-  of  the  Mtdszeges  or  Tchctchwenzes  who 
live  towards  the  skires  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  included  in  it. 
[C-vucssrs.]  The  rivers  Terek  and  Kooban,  as  far  as  their 
courses  lie  east  and  west,  are  considered  as  constituting 
the  northern  boundary ; and  the  highest  part  of  the  (jau* 
csisian  chain  forms  the  soulhom. 

Tlio  whole  of  this  country  is  a auccession  of  mountain- 
ridges,  which  branch  off  from  the  northern  side  of  (he  C^u- 


I casus,  and  terminato  near  tho  rivers  Terek  and  Kooban, 
i and  of  valleys  which  lie  between  them.  Tlie  mountain- 
ridges  lower  gradually,  but  with  abrupt  declivities  as  they 
proceed  northward,  and  are  commonly  covenul  with  wood 
m their  lower  portions.  The  highest  of  these  coUaicral 
hruuclics  is  (hat  which  detaches  itself  from  Mount  Elburz 
I [CsrcAsvs],  runs  north  between  42®  and  4.'^  E.  long.,  and 
j terminates  abruptly  near  44'’  N.  lat.  with  Mount  lk*clitan, 

I wliich  is  4320  feet  high.  This  range  is  nearly  destitute  of 
trees,  and  contains  a great  number  of  warm  and  other 
springs,  which  are  much  visited,  and  known  under  (ho 
I general  name  of  Alexander’s  Baths.  The  valleys  are  very 
ll-rtile,  and  generally  of  considerable  width;  but  they  con- 
tain numerou-s  narrow  pusses,  w hich  render  the  acci*ss  to 
them  very  difficult  to  an  invading  enemy,  but  tend  to 
foster  those  predatory  Iiabits  for  which  the  inhabitants  arc 
notorious,  and  which  render  them  the  scourge  of  travellers 
and  of  their  neighbours  in  the  plain.  The  Rus.siun.s,  (liough 
acknowledge  ma-nters  of  the  country,  are  not  able  to  pre- 
vent tlieir  hostile  excursions.  Their  generals  and  other 
officers  have  often  been  made  prisoners,  and  have  obtaineil 
their  liberty  only  by  paying  large  ransoms.  To  protect 
the  adjacent  plains,  the  Russian  government  has  esia- 
blishecta  line  of  small  fortifications  along  the  lianks  of  the 
Terek,  Kooma,  and  Kooban  ; hut  3‘2,bOO  Co&vaoks,  wdio  aro 
appointed  to  guanl  this  line,  find  abundant  opportunities  of 
exercising  their  activity  and  military  skill.  The  principal  of 
these  fortresses,  Ckm.sfantinogorskoe,  lies  smilh-west  of 
Gheorghevsk,  on  the  Podkooma,  a branch  of  the  Kooma, 
about  42*  4(/  E.  long.,  and  43®  50'  N.  lat.  Not  far  from  it 
is  the  English  missmiiary  station  of  Koras,  established  in 
1803  by  the  Scotch  Sotricty  for  Promoting  Christianity, 
which  being  increoM'il  by  n coloiiv  of  Moravian  brothers 
I from  Sarepta,  now  constitutes  a village  of  20U  jxKijdc.  Its 
inhabitants  are  no  less  industrious  in  promoting  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  industry,  tlmn  in  diffusing  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Cir^a^sians  and  Tartars : but  hitherto 
thov'  l^ve  made  little  progress. 

There  arc  no  towns  in  Cfrca-ssia,  the  habits  of  the  people 
lieing  opposi>d  to  the  conrentratum  of  a great  numlier  of 
houses  or  of  jieoiile  on  one  sjiot.  They  live  m miull  villages, 
the  site  uf  whien  is  frequently  changed.  They  cultivate 
the  fertile  soil  of  their  valleys  with  Tittle  care ; they  ra  se 
millet  and  l^rley,  and  in  some  places  also  wheat  and  rye, 
with  a small  number  of  vegetables.  The  rcarnig  of  rattle 
is  more  attended  to.  Their  horses  are  of  u fine  oroeil,  and 
enually  strong,  swift,  and  beautiful;  the  piniple  arc  proud 
of  them,  amt,  like  the  Bedouins,  preserve  thu  genealogies 
of  their  breed.  The  sheep,  which  are  of  the  broad-tailed 
kind,  are  also  much  esteemed.  The  cattle  are  of  a small 
kind.  Milk,  with  millet,  forms  their  prineipul  food,  niid 
they  make  of  it  an  inebriating  beverage,  the  Roomine.  As 
they  are  Mohammo<lnns, they  do  not  rear  swine.  Hunting 
is  only  followed  by  the  noblemen,  as  a diversion. 

Till*  Circassians,  or  Cherkess,  are  the  most  numerous  of 
the  different  nations  that  inhabit  thisi-ounti^'.  Tlicy  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  and  vallcvs  from  the  nver 
Sundsha  or  Sunja  on  the  ea.st,  to  near  the  sfion's  of  the  Black 
•Sea.  They  consist  of  eleven  tribes,  indejicndent  of  onejiiio- 
ther,  and  governed  by  their  own  hcreditar)'  princes  and  here- 
ditary nubility.  Their  internal  govemnieni  resembles  thu 
feudal  system.  The  whole  population  is  chtinmlevl  at 
As  the  eastern  portion  of  their  countrv'  is  called  Kabar- 
dia,  they  are  often  called  Kabanlians;  and  it  is  certain  tluit 
the  Kabardians  and  Circassians  belong  to  the  same  sloek 
and  Kpcak  the  same  language.  To  the  cast  of  the  river 
Sunja  hvo  the  Midszeges,  also  called  Kiste.s  and  Tchet- 
rhcnzcs  who  are  said  to  be  in  numiHT  aWut  I6U,(<tiU. 
Tliey  differ  entirely  from  the  Circassians  in  language,  but 
not  much  in  character,  being  if  possible  still  greater  rob- 
bers. They  seem  to  occupy  tne  whole  of  tho  range  to  its 
very  summits.  The  Ossetes,  or,  as  they  call  thcnm'lves, 
IronoB,  occupy  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain  range 
cast  of  Mount  Kazheek.  ami  consist  r.f  nNmt  4fi,0(»0  souls. 
Tlie  great  road  from  MozdcK-k  to  Tiftiis  traverses  their 
country.  [Cvucasus.]  West  of  them  arc  some  smaller 
tribeis  but  the  most  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus  is  in- 
habited by  the  Avkhasas  or  Abasas,  who  occupy  both  the 
Sfiiilhcrri  and  the  northern  declivity,  and  arc  said  to  bo 
about  240,000  in  miiulwr.  In  their  country  is  the  small 
town  of  Ana}HL,  which  is  fnrtifu’d.  1ms  a small  harbour,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants.  (Palla.H:  Rumeggs.) 

CIKCENSIAN  GAMES.  [Circus-] 
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CrUClNUS,  tlic  Cirajiaiisoit,  u ronstullation  of  Lncaillc 
bolow  Cuuluurus,  and  not  Vi^ry  far  from  tiic  South  Polo. 
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ClllCLH  {arcufni,  a little  circle,  from  nrrut,  a ring), 
the  figure  formed  by  a point  which  revolver  in  a plane 
&urf.ico.  and  ahvaya  pre»iorvca  Ihu  aaino  distance  i'n>ra 
a given  point.  The  |>oint>;  uf  view  under  which  this 
Wonl  might  be  coiiaiJeied  aro  with  reforcuce,  Hi's!,  to  its 
pioperhc)  ns  a figure  uf  geometry ; second,  to  the  history  uf 
Iho  rosuarches  which  wore  m-ido  for  ccnlurie-«,  in  order  to 
discover  the  exact  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diu- 
inetor;  third,  the  effoi  t of  the  properties  of  the  circle  up<m 
levurul  branches  of  inathetnuiics.  For  the  sacuiid,  wc  refer 
to  the  w’ord  QuAi>RATi’RK;  wc  shall  give  a few  of  t!ie  first, 
and  a sketch  of  the  third. 

The  wiml  circle  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  circum- 
/erenci  or  boundary  line,  somclimes  the  inclosed  figure  or 
area.  Frequently  a )>oint  in  a circle  means  a point  on  the 
circumference ; but  a p.iint  within  a circle  always  means  a 
{.oint  in  the  interior.  Tiie  cc/j/rc  is  thu  point  from  which 
all  the  ra:lii  drawn  to  the  cuiwo  are  equal ; a diameter  is  u 
doulle  radius. 

ri 


lorlius.  Dmw  B perpendicular  to  tlte  radius,  and  M N 
aUo  pcrpi'iidicular  to  the  radius.  Take  any  ]H>ints,  P and 
Q,  &c.  Then  among  the  most  essential  properties  of  the 
circle  are  the  following: — 

1.  A B is  a tangent  to  the  circle. 

2.  M N is  bisected  (halveil)  by  V. 

3.  The  square  on  V N w equal  to  the  rectangle  (oblong), 
whose  sides  are  A V and  V L. 

4.  If  any  two  chords  (M  N and  A(D)  cut  in  W,  the  rect- 
angle, whose  sides  arc  M W and  W N,  is  equal  to  that 
whoso  sides  aro  Q W and  W A. 

5.  Tlie  Mjuarc  on  A B is  equal  to  the  rectangle  whose 
sides  are  BG  a id  RH.  if  the  lino  BII  be  any  line  drawn 
through  B,  cutting  the  circle. 

6.  If  Q move  round  the  circle,  and  A and  P remain 
fixed,  the  angle  (opening)  AQ  P preserves  the  same  mag- 
nitude throughout,  namely,  half  of  the  angle  AGP,  and 
equal  to  the  angle  BA  P. 

These  pru|>erties,  with  several  others  which  arc  visibly 
true,  are  in  the  third  book  of  Euclid.  We  name  one  or 
two  othors,  the  veriflratiun  of  which  will  be  a test  uf  correct- 
ness in  drawing  for  those  who  know  how  to  u?c  the  compass 
and  ruler. 

7.  From  any  point  T exterior  to  a circle,  two  tangents 
TX  and  TY  (of  eniial  Icii^ihs)  can  be  drawn.  Let  T be 
called  tho  po/e  of  a Y.  Inon  if  any  number  of  poles  be 
taken  on  the  same  straight  line  (which  call  the  polar  line), 
all  their  chords  pass  through  the  same  point ; which  last 
joint  is  interior  to  the  circle  if  the  polar  line  be  altogether 
exterior;  and  exterior,  if  the  polar  line  cut  the  circle. 

8.  If  any  hoxagon,  liaving  no  opposite  sides  parallel,  be 
draw'H  in  a cutile,  the  three  points  of  intersoctiun  made  by 
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lengtliening  the  opiMsita  sides  must  be  in  one  stralAt 
lino. 

To  find  the  circumference  of  a circle  (with  more  than 
suflicient  nearness  for  practical  purjwses),  lake  the  11.3th 
part  of  333  times  the  diameter  (AL)  or  3*14159  times  the 
diameter.  To  find  the  area  in  sqmtrs  units,  multiply  tho 
number  nf  units  in  O A by  itself,  and  take  the  113ih‘ port 
of  355  times  the  result  (or  multiply  by  3 U159).  Given 
the  arc  A P,  and  the  radius  0.\,  to  detenuine  the  angle 
AGP  [see  Angle].  And  the  ?ame  for  the  inverse  <|ues- 
tion.  To  find  thu  areauf  the  sector  AGP  in  square  units, 
take  half  the  product  of  the  units  in  the  radius  and  the  arc 
A P.  These  are  tlia  pKncipal  questions  which  can  be 
solved  by  a person  uiiat'ijuaiuted  with  trigonometry. 

The  inlluencc  of  the  properties  of  the  circle  upon  ab- 
stract mathematical  analysts  has  betm  so  great,  that  an 
attempt  to  de.scribe  the  mflnnor  in  which  the  means  uf 
oxpies.<ion  derived  from  this  figure  have  been  used  would 
fill  a volume.  Wo  can  only  hero  give  such  a description 
as  will  help  the  beginner  in  trigonometry  to  extend  his 
notions  of  the  symbols  he  uses.  Originally  lh«  sine,  cosine, 
&c.  [TRUtONOMETRY]  meant  certain  lines  drawn  in  a 
circle,  with  reference  to  a given  angle  at  the  centre.  Each 
angle  therefore  hud  a sine,  &c.  for  every  different  length 
whicli  the  radius  might  be  conceived  to  have.  But  this 
introducing  an  unnecessary  complexity  into  fonnulro,  it 
was  thought  sufficient  always  to  siipjiosc  the  radius  a unit, 
which  wuH  Iwwever  always  expressed.  Thus  in  the  first 
sfago  of  the  s.riciice  we  have  this  theorem : *Tlie  sirie  of 
is  half  the  radius,'  which  in  course  of  lime  took  this  fonn, 
‘The  radius  being  1,  sin.  3U°  is  ).*  This  methwl  amounted 
to  defining  the  sine,  &c.  to  be,  not  the  lines  which  they 
originally  stood  for.  but  the  numerical  ratios  of  these  lines 
to  the  radius.  Thus  tho  sine,  cosine,  kc.  Iiecame  abstract 
iimubers.  The  next  step  was  to  make  the  angle  itself  an 
absiract  number,  in  the  manner  which  [Angle]  we  have 
called  the  thenretirol  method  of  measurement ; that  is.  in- 
stead of  imuLSuriiig  the  angle  by  an  arbitrarily  chosen 
angle,  such  as  a degree  or  a minute,  the  numerical  ratio 
of  tho  awt  to  the  radius  became  the  iuea.*!ure  of  the  angle. 
Otic  extension  mnro  completed  the  subject.  Angles  of 
more  than  four  right  angles  wore  admitted,  conceived  to 
be  made  by  the  revolution  of  a point,  which  was  considered 
as  having  made  mure  revolutions  than  one.  Thus  any 
number  represuntod  some  angle,  and  had  its  sine,  cosine. 
&c.  And  the  angles  themselves  being  abstract  numbers, 
and  also  their  sines,  &c.,  it  followed  that  all  the  propositions 
of  wlrnt  was  trigonometry,  an  ajiplication  of  geometry,  be- 
came projHisitions  of  trigonometry,  a part  of  pure  arith- 
metic ; retaining  indeed  the  old  names  derived  from  geo- 
metr)'  (names  are  never  changed,  witness  the  use  of  thu 
term  square  in  algebra),  but  'based  upon  tho  notion  of 
number,  and  the  svmbolic  oiK'mtions  of  algebra.  Tlius 
tliough  it  will  always  perhaps  be  thought  desirable  to  lead 
the  beginner  through  the  gate  of  geometry,  yet  tliere  must 
come  a time,  if  he  continue  his  studies  to  the  higher 
branclius,  wlien  he  wdi  consider  a sine  os  a number,  a 
function  of  a number;  for  instance,  x being  a number,  the 
sine  of  the  number  x means  the  series 

a:  — -j-  — — — &c.  ad  in/!, 

2. 3*2. 3. 4. 5 

or  any  algebraical  form  which  is  equivalent  to  it. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  works  on  trigonometry  are 
rapidly  tending;  and  seeing  that  the  student  must  end,  if 
ho  pursue  his  course,  in  such  consideret,ons,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  he  should  begin  in  the  same  manner,  to 
every  extent  which  is  consistent  with  not  forcing  abstrac- 
tions upon  him  to<>  rapidly. 

The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  a circle 
is  very  near  indeed  to  that  of  1 13  to  355,  which  numbers 
this  <liagram  will  keep  in  memory, 

113  I 3 5 5 

This  mcthcKl  makes  the  circumference  too  great  by 
about  twenty-seven  hundred-millionths  of  the  uiametcr, 
and  is  therefore  abundantly  exact.  Hut  for  common  pur- 
poses, take  the  circumference  at  three  times  tho  diameter 
and  one-seventh  of  the  diameter,  which  does  not  err  more 
timn  ulmiit  one  part  out  of  a thousand  of  the  diameter,  and 
still  in  exccs.>i ; that  is.  the  circumference  is  a little  less 
than  twcuty-lwo-sevonlhs  of  the  diameter. 

CmCLl^,  ASTRONOMICAL.  Tliough  almost  all  the 
ustronemical  and  geodcsical  instruments  w hich  are  at  present 
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luuil  ill  measuriuf(  augl«.  ore  com]>o6c'<l  of  entire  oirclcft,  i 
the  turui  attronomical  circU  i«  unUnarily  cenflned  to  thotte  I 
in»trnmom«  of  which  the  solo  or  |irinci{>al  use  is  the  inca- 1 
surcmoiit  of  angles  of  allittide  or  zenith  distance.  In  the 
present  article  we  shall  udupt  this  limitation,  and  restrict 
ourselves  etill  further  to  a description  of  the  conslructioii 
and  use  of  those  circles  which  are  siihcr  fixisl  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  as  the  mu  mi  and  (rutnit  circlom  or  which 
continue  to  have  the  plane  of  the  princiiml  circle  vertical, 
though  turning  upon  an  axis,  as  tho  tdiittuie  and  azimuth 
circle.  For  other  inslruiucnts  wliich  might  be  incltidinl 
under  the  term  circular,  the  reader  must  consult  the  arti- 
cles EquxTORiAL.  Rkpkatino  CiBCLR,  and  Thkouolkt. 

This  article  «*ill  be  more  intelligible  with  some  prclimi* 
nar)'  explanations. 


l,et  a circular  jdate,  dividwi  into  36(^,  turn  round  a 
concentric  axis  U fixed  into  the  block  SN,  so  that 
the  lino  EO,  moving  with  the  circle,  and  in  which  direction 
the  observer  is  supposed  Uj  look,  c.au  be  placed  in  any  direc- 
tion up  or  down.  A and  B are  two  pointers  Qtlache<l  to 
the  block,  and  in  a line  passing  through  the  centrc.  The 
block  imd  circle  are  supposed  to  be  upright,  the  axis  C and 
the  line  A B horizontal.  Also  when  the  line  of  sight  U ver- 
tical, or  EO  coincides  with  Z'Z.  0°  of  the  divisions  ought 
to  be  exactly  under  the  pointer  A.  It  U evklenl  when 
the  line  of  sight  U moved  through  any  angle  iulo  the  direc- 
tion E O,  that  C must  have  moved  through  an  equal  angle, 
and  that  the  Z ZCO=  Z ACO®.  or  the  tircA  0 . Hence 
if  an  object  is  seen  in  the  direction  E O,  its  zenith  distaure 
Z CO  will  be  the  angle  pointed  out  upon  tho  divided  circle 
by  the  pointer  A.  Tltis  angle  is  technically  culled  the  retd- 
ing  of  A.  The  line  E O represents  tho  direction  of  plain 
Bights,  or  the  line  of  sight  of  a telescope,  sometime.^  call«l 
the  line  of  coUimation  (from  collinutre,  said  by  Facciohiti 
to  bo  a mistake  for  coUineare). 

If  when  E O is  vertical,  A piiints  a little  above  or  below 
the  0®,  or  zero  of  tlio  divisions,  the  difference  from  0®  is  called 
the  error  of  c^limation,  wluch  may  be  corrected  by  shift- 
ing the  position  of  A;  but  when  the  quantity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  error  are  known,  there  is  no  need  to  make  any 
alteration.  For  instance,  let  A p<3int  to  2®  when  the  lino 
of  sight  is  vertical,  then  it  is  evulent  tliat  when  the  line  of 
sigiif  U in  the  direction  EO,  iho  zenith  distance  will  be 
(^ual  to  the  ore  from  2®  to  A.  or  2®  must  l*e  tubintettd 
IV..m  tho  reatlina  of  A.  If  EO  be  direcUfl  anywboru 
Lotweeu  Z and  N,  then  2®  must  l>o  added  to  the  rt^ading* 
of  A.  In  fuel  the  pointer  may  be  i>lar«l  anywhere  in  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  and  tlie  divisioni  may  com- 
mence in  any  pari  of  the  circle  without  at  all  alTucting 
the  accuracy  of  the  mi^surement  of  angles  of  zenith 
distance ; but  a very  large  eiTor  of  colliinatinn  would  be 
inconveiiicnt  in  practice.  Tlie  soc.md  pointer  B.  if  exactly 
in  a diameter  wjth  A.  and  the  divisiims  iM^cet,  would 
evidently  give  the  siame  result  ns  A.  Tliis  also  may 
have  an  error  of  coUimation,  which  may  lie  treated  pre- 
ciBely  as  that  of  A;  or  rather,  the  error  of  coUimalkm 


for  the  mean  of  two  or  more  pointers  is  delenninetl  at 
once  and  by  the  same  operation.  Two  readings  have  this 
advantage  over  one,  that  if  some  of  the  divisions  should  l>o 
erroneimsly  placed,  it  is  not  likelv  that  erpial  ermrs  in  the 
same  direction  should  faU  at  tfio  same  time  under  both 
pointers;  and  in  any  other  supposition,  the  mean  of  the  two 
readings  will  be  affirteel  by  a less  error  than  one  of  ihetn. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  multiplying  the  rearlings  fir  les- 
iiening  tho  orrorH  of  division ; it  ia  evident  that  what  is 
iinprubable  fiw  two,  will  be  all  but  impossible  fir  six,  which  is 
the  ntmiber  used  in  the  Greenwich  circles.  Tlicre  is  however 
another  and  more  sensible  advantage  in  two  opposite  readings 
al«»vc  one.  Conceive  the  w bole  circle  to  be  moved  towar»l>  Z, 
or  Z',  or  pushed  sideways  lowanls  N,  or  S ; still  long  as  K O 
continues  to  be  parallel  to  itself,  which  it  must  be  if  it  con- 
tinues to  be  in  the  direction  of  a very  dlslunt  object,  the 
sum  of  the  readings  of  A and  R will  remain  the  same ; 
whatever  one  lost*s  the  other  will  gain.  Hence  i.t  is  ni*l 
necessary  that  the  axis  should  be  truly  circular,  or  that 
tho  centre  of  the  axis  should  he  exactly  concentric  with  the 
centre  of  the  divisions,  which  last  requisite  is  not  easily 
aocompli.shed  in  the  ^sent  construction  of  Engliah 
dividing  entrincs.  In  all  circles  which  have  readings  dia- 
metrically on^Mwile  to  each  other,  the  observer  ought  to 
consider  earn  pair  as  only  one  reading  of  a diameter,  and 
not  as  two  unconnecttnl  rrodings.  There  is  another  fi>rm  in 
which  a circular  instrument  fur  measuring  altitudes  may 
be  cmstrucied;  the  divided  circle  may  he  fixed  to  the 
block,  and  the  line  of  sight,  E O,  Hint  up.m  the  axis  C.  In 
this  ease  the  \>ointers  must  be  conneclc<l  with  E O,  and 
revolve  on  the  same  centre.  All  the  previous  remarks 
are  equally  applicable. 

The  operation  of  noting  the  angles,  or  of  reading  off, 
has  been  dewribed  in  its  rudest  form,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  Greeks.  We  must  here  explain 
somewhat  more  minutely  the  use  of  the  micrometer  micro- 
scope. (For  other  modes  of  sulidivision,  see  Vkbmeb.) 


Fig.  2 is  a m»cro«ie/er  mirroseojiC.  A B is  supposctl  to  be 
the  space  between  two  divi-sions  of  the  circle  which  is 
generally  ocjual  to  5^  The  object  gla.vs  G,  which  Is  sumc- 
times,  and  wtUi  gis'Ut  henctil,  made  ntdiMinuiic,  form-  at 
tib  an  inverted  inuige  of  A B,  as  ub.  Within  the  bisly  of  tho 
mirruM'unu  there  U o sUde,  repre-ented  in  Fig.  3.  This 
slide  is  urawn  forward-  by  a fine  mtcw  (generally  of  100 
threads  to  an  inch),  while  it  is  held  back  by  a spring  to 
avoid  lost  time  : it  bus  two  fine  wires  cruising  at  an  acute 
angle  as  in  the  figure.  The  imago  u 6 should  fall  exactly 
on  this  cross,  and  tlie  two  lens  eyo-picce  shoulil  bo  so  placo.-d 
as  to  give  distinct  vb>i\>n  of  both.  Also  five  revolutions  of 
the  screw  should  move  the  cross  6xai:t/y  frvmi  any  diu.-iim 
of  the  circle  to  tho  nuighbouriiig  uuu.  The  circular  plate  U 
is  fixed  bv  friction  upon  the  head,  and  is  dividml  into 
60  parU,  w iiich  curres|Kmd  to  seconds  ua  tho  circle,  and  are 
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read  oflf  by  a pointer,  I.  The  entire  rorolutions  of  the  screw 
art!  counted  by  a sort  of  comb,  or  indcntal  plate  fixed  near 
the  wires,  but  not  inovablo  with  them.  There  is  a Utile 
prujetMing  tonspie  of  rautal  upptwite  the  cross  wires,  which  is 
seen  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb  at  each  whole  revolution 
of  the  screw.  This  micrusoopo  hating  its  parts  at  the 
prr*per  distance  from  each  <ither.  and  being  place<l  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  divided  circle,  must  bo  suppose*! 
to  Iw  substituted  for  the  pointer  A,  in  Fig.  1 ; the  tongue  at  0 
ill  the  annb,  and  the  zero  of  the  divided  hc^  opposite  to  its 
index.  Ifa  divisiun  of  thecircle  seems  exactly  to  cut  the  cross 
at  the  angular  points,  the  observ  er  has  only  to  note  what  divi- 
sion of  the  circle  it  is.  and  that  is  the  reading,  jnst  as  with 
the  simple  pointer.  Generally  however  ono  division  will 
appear  above,  aiKl  another  below  the  cross.  Sinco  the  divi- 
sruns  are  seen  invcrtcxl,  the  division  apparently  below  the  cross 
is  the  one  really  alwvo,  which,  acooraing  to  Fig.  1,  and  the 
position  EO,  is  the  division  immediately  less  than  the  posi- 
tion of  the  microscope  pointer.  Turn  the  screw  round 
until  the  apjicarance  is  exactly  tiie  same  a.s  in  Fig.  4,  and  I 
suppose  tliat  the  tongue  has  moved  over  two  teeth,  showing 
two  revolutions  of  the  screw,  and  the  index  is  half  way  be- 
tween .13  and  34  on  the  divided  head,  then  ‘/and  33"’  5 are 
to  be  added  to  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  that  division. 
Now  that  division  is  50'  5',  therefore  the  true  reading  is  50' 
7'  33"‘5.  What  has  been  said  os  to  error  of  oollimatiun  huId^ 
good  with  a microscope  as  with  a |winter.  When  the  line  of 
sight  E O falls  between  Z and  N,  then  the  next  least  divi- 
sion will  be  really  below,  but  apparently  above  the  cn»s*i. 
and  the  measurement  should  bo  made  to  it.  The  screw  in 
tliis  ca.^;  roust  be  turnetl  the  other  way,  and  instead  of  the 
divisions  of  the  head  shown  by  the  index,  their  diflerence 
from  60  must  bo  taken  for  the  second.-*.  A little  caution 
and  experience  will  guard  tho  ohsur\er  against  mistake. 
The  length  of  the  micn>scoj)e  can  bo  altered  by  screwing  the 
tube  in  w hich  G is  fixerl,  and  the  microscope  can  be  shifted 
in  its  support  to  and  from  tho  circle  by  the  nuts  K K,  A/r. 
It  is  evident  that  by  these  two  movements  (ho  size  of  the 
imago  can  l)c  altered  as  «oUa.s  its  situation  with  ros|K?ct 
to  llie  cross  wires.  (See  tho  figure  of  the  altitude  and  azi- 
muth circle  for  the  mode  of  mounting  the  mictometer.)  The 
apparatus  of  tho  micrometer  microscope,  shown  at  Fig.  3,  is 
fH^iuiMitly  attaclied  to  tho  eye-end  of  a telesi-ope,  and  is 
placcsl  in  the  fiK-us  of  the  object  glnas.  Thu  wires  arc  then 

()lace<l  the  slide  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  so  ns  to 

)o  parallel  with  other  wires  of  tho  telescope.  If  those 
points  are  clearly  tmderstoud,  the  reader  will  find  no  diih- 
cult)-  in  understanding  the  rt>st  of  this  article,  [S«n?  Micuo* 

MKTRU.j 

The  earliest  application  of  a circle  to  astronomical 
purposes  is  described  by  Ptolemy  (d/mo^.i.  10),  who  calls  it  j 
fhim  its  uso,  a snlsticial  cinde.  This  consists  <if  a smaller 
circle  turning  fctH.-lv  within,  and  in  the  same  plane  with  a 
larger  and  fixed  divided  vertical  circle.  Tw'o  small  pro- 
jecting prisms  are  placed  in  a diameter  of  the  inner  circle 
for  a line  of  sight,  and  pointers  are  also  fixed  on  the  inner 
circle  which  move  on  the  face  of  the  outer  circle.  The 
instruiuvnt  tluu  formed  U tube  carefully  adjusted  by  a 
plumb  line  and  meridian  line  in  the  plane  of  tno  meridian. 
In  observing  the  sun,  the  inner  movable  circle  was  turneil 
round  until  the  shadow  of  the  upper  prism  exactly  co*ered 
the  hiwcr  prism,  when  the  p*>inters  marktnl  tho  currcs(wnd- 
mg  division  u|Km  tho  outer  fixed  circle.  The  inner  circle 
seems  i«)  have  been  cn»ployc<l  as  the  most  accurate  merle 
of  gi'dng  a r<^atory  motion  to  the  /m<*  ro//iwr<j/i'on, 
concentric  with  the  divided  circle.  If  a bar,  carrv'ing  the 
lino  of  sight  and  the  pointers,  be  supposed  to  revolve 
on  ^tn  axis  it  is  the  sccoinl  case  of  Fig.  1.  The 
language  of  Ptolemy  does  not  infonn  us  who  wxs  the 
inventor  of  this  instrument,  or  even  that  it  was  ever 
made  or  used.  Dclanibre  conjectures  with  sonic  pro- 
bability, tliat  it  is  due  to  Eratosthenes,  though  he  in- 
clines to  think  that  the  celebrated  mca.sure  of  the 
obliquity  of  tho  ecliptic  by  that  astronomer,  viz.,  that  the 
distance  between  the  tropics  Is  equal  to  of  tho  circum- 
ference, was  derluced  from  observations  with  the  gnomon. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  snltltaaJ  circle 
was  tho  t>est-conirivod  instrument  of  which  vve  find  any 
account  until  tho  time  of  Roemcr;  and  it  bears,  as  will 
bo  seen,  a ver)'  close  analogy  to  the  modern  mural  circle 
of  Troughton. 

Except  tho  complicate*!  astrolabe  of  Hipparchus, 
which  consisted  of  five  concentric  circles,  so  contrived  os 


to  have  one  eircle  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  another 
at  right  angles  to  it,  we  do  not  find  the  entire  circle  em- 

g loved  in  lartre  instruments  before  the  lime  of  Tycho 
ruli^,  and  liicn  only  fur  an  equatorial.  The  supposed 
authority  and  example  of  Ptoleraj,  who  proposed  a qua- 
drant, and  the  de».irc  of  inrreasinif  the  sensibility  of 
instruments,  by  enlarging  tho  scale  of  tlie  divisions,  blinded 
astronomers  to  the  more  solid  advantages  of  tho  entire 
circle. 

In  1704  Roemer  erecte*!  his  Rota  meridiana,  or  tramit 
circle^  in  his  private  obscrvaloiy  1“  due  west  of  the  astro- 
nomical tower  of  Copenhagen.  Ho  hud  invented  the 
simple  transit  and  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  about 
fourt*?cn  years  earlier,  and  in  this  new  instrument  he 
very  biippilv  combined  the  qualities  of  a transit  teles- 
cope with  tliose  of  a meridian  altitude  circle.  In  a letter 
to  Leibnitz,  )5lh  December,  I7l>U,  he  had  already  said, 
‘ that  the  quadrant  and  sextant  ought  no  longer  to  be 
used,  and  that  he  would  rely  mure  on  an  entire  circle  of 
four  feet  than  on  a quadrant  of  a ten-feet  circle.'  {Miscell. 
Rernlin.  c^mtinuat.  ii.  p.  276.)  A description  and  figure  of 
the  Rota  tneridiaiw  are  to  be  found  in  the  Batit  Aetnmomice, 
p.  143,  Tab.  viii.,  of  his  pupil  Horrebow,  Ha^fnitr,  1735, 
with  a specimen  of  three  days’  observations.  Tho  altitude 
and  azimuth  circle  is  described  in  p.  43,  and  figured  in 
Tub.  ii.  of  the  same  work. 

The  Rota  meridiarni  of  Roemer  was  a divided  circle 
set  upon  a hollow  double  cone,  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  cun(!S,  and  concentric  with  them,  the  circle 
being  near  one  end  of  the  axis.  Tho  divisions  were  read 
by  two  microscope  verniers,  TixckI  in  a diameter  of  the  circle 
on  one  of  the  supports  of  the  axis.  For  general  purposes, 
this  is  perhaps  a.s  well  a designed  instrument  as  nas  ever 
been  constructed,  yet  it  was  not  imitated  till  about  three  or 
four  years  ago,  when  a similar  construction  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Pond,  and  adopted  for  the  observatory  at 
Paramatta.  A second  on  a much  larger  scale  is  just 
finished  for  tho  observatory  at  Oxford ; both  these  are  by 
Mr.  T.  Jones.  Notwithstanding  the  advice  and  practice  of 
Roemer,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  entire  circle  was  used 
for  astronomical  pur|)oees  until  Mayer  proposed  his  re- 
prating  rrflecting  circle.  His  description  was  published 
in  177U  ii'ahulfw  SoUtrea^  p.21,  plate  ii.),  but  the  repealing 
rellorting  circle  did  not  come  into  use  until  modified  and 
perfectcxlby  Bordu  about  1787. 

In  1764  the  Danish  astronomer  Buggo  published  his 
Ohaertatinnes  Artrnnofnic^,  Hauni<e,  in  which  ho  gives 
a figure  bikI  description  of  a vertical  circle  of  four  feet  dia- 
meter revolving  in  azimuth,  p.  liiL  Tab.  viii.  and  ix. ; it 
seems  a smaller  ono  had  been  u.scd  in  the  survey  of  Den- 
I mark  as  early  as  1762. 

Ramwlcn  undertook  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  for 
tho  obf«or>atury  of  Palermo  in  1788,  and  completed  it  1789. 
This  is  describe*!  bv  Piazzi  {Della  Specola  Aatronomica  di 
Palermo,  1792),  wilK  four  plates  of  Ine  instniment  and  its 
details.  (Sec  too  Pearatm'a  Aatronomy,  vol,  iL,  p.  413,  plate 
xxiii.)  It  is  with  this  circle  that  the  duclitiatiunsof  Piazzi’s 
celebrated  catalogue  were  deleimined.  In  1792  Troughton 
iH'rfeclcd  his  altitude  and  azimuth  cfrcle ; ami  in  1793 
Mr.  Francis  Wollaston  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Tranaartiona  a description,  with  a plate,  of  his  transit 
circle : Borda’s  repeating  circle  seems  to  have  been  first 
used  about  1787,  in  conne<‘tmg  the  meridianH  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.  The  advaiiiagesof  the  circular  form  were  now 
appreriaiwl ; its  superior  strength  and  symmetry,  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  error  of  excentricity  by  opposite  readings,  and 
the  diminution  of  errors  of  ilivision  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  readings,  or  by  reversing  the  instrument,  were 
placed  beyond  dispute.  Various  alterations  were  made 
in  parts  of  these  instruments,  and  new  roiiirivaiices  and 
conveniences  applied,  but  nothing  very  novel  in  principle 
wn.s  struck  out  till  Troughton  erected  a six-feet  mural  cir^e 
at  Greenwich  in  1812.  ADer  some  controversy  this  form 
has  been  generally  adopt*»d  in  tbosii  British  observatories 
which  can  afford  a second  observer  for  the  transit. 

The  limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  a de- 
tailed account  of  any  one  instrument,  and  still  less  a 
description  of  the  numerous  variations  which  have  beeo 
introduced  accunling  to  the  views  of  aslronomcnt  and 
artists.  Wo  shall  give  a general  view  of  the  two  most  es- 
sential forms,  the  mural  meridian  circle  and  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  circle,  as  constructed  by  Troughton  and  his 
school. 
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[Or»m«Tcli  Moral  Cirel*-,  by  Tmnyhlna;  dianH<>r  cii 

T«ic  aocompanyini  fli;tire  of  the  nninil  Pirclc  of  Trontjh-  | strimiont  *eno  for  a traii»it ; Lut  lIiU  lia^  not,  wc  bcliovo, 
ton  U<»pjed  from  inal  prefixed  to  the  Greenwich  Obser-  j yet  been  performed  >iati»fuctori]y.  Dr.  Robiniion,  in  the 
vaiims  for  1S12,  with  the  stibseqnent  alterations.  The  i circle  made  for  the  obser\'alory  at  Armagh,  preferreil  havini^ 
circle  U framed  ns  strongly  as  piTwible  fit  might,  pcrhajis  i the  divisionB  rut  on  the  bark  of  the  instiumcnt,  and  (ho 

in  some  rases,  he  advaniogeously  cast  in  one  piece),  and  j microscopcH  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a cireular  pier,  with 

is  ftxerl  at  right  angles  to  and  conecniric  with  a long,  hollow  several  other  alterations  (for'which  sec  Mem.  As^t.  Soc^ 
conical  oxis^  This  axis  rests  and  turns  in  two  collars,  one  vol.  ix.)  The  divisions  of  the  circle  are  cut  by  Troughton’s 
Imvanls  each  cikI  <jf  the  c-one.  fixed  at  the  front  and  bark  method.  [See  Graduatiow.] 

of  a stone  pier,  three  nr  four  foot  in  donth,  ami  (here  are  After  the  instrument  is  ercctcfl  on  its  pier,  the  axis  must 
four  screws  at  the  hack  for  adjusting  the  horizontal  axis  be  placed  horizontally,  or  the  plane  of  the  circle -vertical, 
in  inclination  or  azimuth.  The  cirrle  is  dividc'l  on  its  ' This  may  bo  dune  by  a plumb-line  apparatus,  which  gene- 
edge  to  y,  upon  a narruAv  ring  of  gold  or  other  metal  let  rally  accompanies  the  insirumunt ; or  mure  arcuratety  by 

into  tho  rim;  the  divisions  arc  road  by  the  six  micro-  making  a star  pass  the  meridian  wire  at  the  same  time 

meter-microscopes  at  A,  B ; C,  D ; E,  F.  The  telescope  is  when  seen  directly,  and  also  when  seen  rellccted  in  a trough 
fixed  at  right  angles  upon  an  axis  which  works  within  the  filUxl  with  mercury  or  water,  6:c.  The  four  screws  at  the  back, 
hollow  conical  axis  of  the  cirrlo,  and  can  be  moved  upon  tho  of  the  pier  supply  the  moans  of  effecting  tills.  The  second 
circle  into  any  position ; it  U held  fast  by  clomps  towards  tho  adjustment,  or  placing  the  line  of  sight  at* right  angles  to 
object  and  eye-end.  At  the  eyo-end  there  are  three  or  the  axis,  maybe  i»erformed  by  two  distant  marks  to  the 
more  vertical,  and  one  horizoninl  wire,  and  a mirrumeter,  north  or  south  of  the  circle,  which  have  been  previously 
which  carries  a second  horizontal  wire  pamllcl  to  the  fixed  correctly  placwl  by  moans  of  a transit ; or  by  a cullimiling 
wire.  To  prevent  wear,  aiul  to  give  case  and  smooth-  transit  {Ck>u.JMATOkj;  and  finally,  (he  instrument  may  Im 
ne»  to  the  motion  of  the  circle,  two  large  friction  wheels  placed  in  the  meridian, either  by  a mark,  or  by  observations 
are  siisj>ondc<l  in  front  of  the  juer  fr»>m  tho  arms  of  of  circutiipolar  stars  above  atm  below  pole,  or  ^observa- 
two  ioi'crs,  which  by  counterpoises  may  be  made  to  tions  of  hurh  and  low  stars,  just  as  a transit.  [Tra?isit.] 
supiwrt  the  whole  or  part  of  the  weight  of  the  instrument.  Or  the  position  t»f  the  plane  described  by  the  line  of  fight 
They  pros*  upwards  upon  a ring  on  the  axis,  between  the  with  respect  to  the  meridian,  may  be  detennitietl  by  c«m- 
cirrlc  itself  and  the  pier.  There  are  several  small  contri-  paring  the  pa-ssages  of  stars  over  the  meridian,  as  obscrvctl 
vaiices  which  need  nut  here  be  meniionetl.  as  our  design  is  with  the  circle  and  with  the  transit  at  the  same  time : when 
only  to  give  an  idea  of  tho  nature  of  the  instrument,  the  law  of  the  errors  being  known,  and  also  the  amount  of 
For  a more  minute  description  the  reader  must  consult  their  sum,  their  respective  values  are  easily  ascertained  and 
Pearttm'f  Attrennmy,  vol.  iu  pp.  4?2,  488,  plate  xx.  The  coixccied.  It  may,  nowever,  be  remarked,  that  small  errom 
above  description  belongs  to  the  mural  circle  as  con-  in  any  or  all  tliese  adjuetinents  will  not  vitiate  the  reauUa 
•tructed  by  iVoughton.  In  one  or  two  later  instances  the  and  that  the  moon  is  the  only  celestial  body  sensibly  uf 
collars  have  been  exchanged  for  Y’s,  that  is,  angular  fecied  by  ordinary  variations  from  the  true  meridian, 
tiotchea  in  piocca  of  metal,  in  (he  hope  of  making  the  in-  The  mural  circle  is  used  in  measuring  angular  distance* 
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on  the  meridian,  and  the  observation  w t>erfurmed  thus; — 
The  telescope  is  pointe<l  nearly  in  Iho  direction  of  the  ob- 
ject. and  (he  cinde  fixerl  by  the  damp  in  that  position: 
tiicn  the  inslrunicnl  U move<l  by  the  ilow  inotiim-scrcw  of 
the  damp,  until  the  horizontal  wire  exactly  cuts  the  star 
in  two,  or  bUertt  it,  nl  or  near  the  meridian  wire.  If  the 
object  ho  (he  sun  or  mo  ni,  or  a planet  hax iny  a consider- 
able di'c.  tliu  wire  U made  a tanjc^nt  to  its  illuminated 
od^o.  With  the  sun,  a dark  glass  is  put  on  the  eye-end  to 
protect  the  sight,  and  at  night  a lamp  p!ure<l  opjMisito  the 
centre  of  the  icle-ropc  tliniws  light  through  a glazed  aj)er- 
turc,  whicli  is  again  rcHectcd  by  a jioUshed  metal  ring 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45'  with  the  axis  of  the  teUv-icope,  so 
as  to  illuminate  the  field  of  view  and  show  the  wire  dis- 
tinctly. This  light  can  bo  ni(»difie<l  at  tho  |dcasure  of  the 
observiT,  and  the  apparatus  fur  this  purpose  is  shown  on 
the  telescope.  Tho  mural  circle  has  been  used  Kuncwhat 
dilfcrently  by  dilTerent  observers.  WhenTroiightun  projMjsed 
a mural  circle  for  Greenwich,  ho  raid  that  all  observations 
should  be  considered  as  distances  from  the  pole ; and  that 
tho  pluccjif  tho  pule  on  the  instrument  (/.  e.  the  rending  of 
the  drcle  when  the  telescope  points  to  the  pole)  slionld  be 
determined  from  the  sticccssive  upper  and  lower  culmina- 
tions of  Polaris,  and  other  cbiso  cjrcumrolar  stars.  The 
north  polar  distances  of  stars  might  tiius  be  measured 
and  registered  with  the  help  of  a corwt  table  of  refraction, 
without  an  acriirate  knowlwlgc  of  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
which  is  only  wantc<l  fi>r  eunverting  polar  distances  into 
altitudes  or  zenith  distances,  for  computing  refinrtion  and 
pa^^Ilax.  The  latitude  of  (he  observatory  might  bo  sub- 
se<|ucntly  dcdiicwl  by  comparing  the  polar  Sistnnees  of  stars 
near  the  zenith,  fir  mstance,  of  y Draconis  at  Greenwich, 
with  the  zouith  distance  of  the  same  star  olvH>r>'cd  by  the 
zenith  sector  or  the  zenith  tube.  [ZzNtTH  Skctor.]  The 
observations  couhl  be  checked  by  combining  them  with 
ohser\Tition3  by  reflection,  when  llic  star  is  seen  rortectcfl 
from  the  surface  of  a trough  of  quicksilver.  In  a climate 
»o  variable  as  that  of  England.  Mr.  Pond,  then  astronomer 
n>yal,  found  it  advisable  to  modify  the  plan  thus  suggested. 
He  firit  fomuHl  on  approximate  catalogue  of  the  north  |>olar 
distances  of  several  stars  by  these  or  other  means,  which  he 
perfecte<l  us  follows: — Assuming  the  approximate  cnbilogue 
to  be  correct,  e\ery  future  observed  place,  compared  with 
the  place  computed  from  the  catalogue,  presented  a difler- 
ence,  which  he  called  tho  index  erntr  of  the  instrument, 
and  from  the  observations  of  several  stars  he  obtained  a 
nteim  index  error.  This  mean  index  error  was  tlicn  ait> 
plir'l  to  each  of  the  observations,  and  a correctctl  catalogue 
thus  pro<luce<l,  which  by  repeating  the  process  leaves  no  con- 
stant ciTi>r  except  such  us  tuny  Ite  common  to  all  the  stars  cm- 
ployc<l;  such,  fur  instance,  as  an  original  error  in  n.se<uming 
all  tho  polar  distanctw  too  large  or  too  small.  Now  nn  error 
of  this  nature  afiecH  uU  stars  at  their  superior  passage  alike, 
and  makes  them  all  e<iually  appear  too  near  to  or  too  far  from 
the  p<jle-,  but  it  alTi*cts  the  sui>erior  and  inferior  passages  of 
the  circumpidar  stars  by  equal  and  contrary  quantities.  Hence 
the  difference  between  the  mean  of  two  sets  of  observations 
of  Poliirls  and  other  circumnolar  stars,  one  set  bcifig  de- 
duced solely  from  upper,  amt  (he  other  solely  from  lower 
culminatiouH,  is  clearlyoqunl  to  tw'k‘c  (he  mean  error  in  the 
assumed  place  of  tho  pole  with  rcsi>cct  to  tho  stars;  anrl  this 
conretion  being  npjdied  to  all  tno  stars,  a new  and  more 
correct  standard  catalogue  was  forme<l,  to  be  again  cor- 
rt'cicfl  and  improved  by  future  obseix’ations.  It  is  evident 
that  the  errors  of  the  originally  assumed  catulngtic  are  now 
wholly  oliminaled.  Hy  sliifling  the  place  of  the  telescope  on 
the  instrument,  fresh  divisions  were  brought  into  use  for 
each  star.  The  accuracy  of  the  tables  of  refraction  cm- 
ph»ve*l  might  have  been  tcstc<l  by  the  agrcrmcnl  of  no«r 
ami  distniil  circumpolar  stars,  in  assigning  tho  same  value 
for  this  correction  to  the  polar  point.  TTie  only  defect  in 
tills  mctlKxl  seems  to  be,  that  it  assumes  tho  accuracy  of  the 
instrument  or  the  oocuracy  of  tlic  tables  of  refraction ; and 
that  if  either  or  both  be  imperfect,  the  final  results  are  not 
in  a form  suitc^l  to  investigation. 

Another  mode  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Pond  after  IS24,  when 
a second  mural  circle,  made  by  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Charing 
Cr»)«:s,  wa-s  erer’terl  at  Gn*enwich.  Suppose  several  stars  to  be 
observed  the  same  evening  in  two  groups,  which  call  A and 
B.  AH  the  stars  in  group  A are  observed  by  Iwlh  circles  by 
direct  vUion ; the  stars  of  groun  B are  observed  directly  by 
one  circle,  suppose  Jones,  and  oy  refli>ction,  by  Troughton. 
Let  tho  mean  of  thu  readings  of  group  A,  by  Jonca,  exceed 


tlio  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  same  group  by  Tronghton, 
by  m";  then  it  is  clear,  the  instrurnems  conlmuing  m tho 
same  state,  that  if  from  the  ob»i‘rvntipn  of  any  other  star,  hy 
■Jimca,  y>yx  mbtriiet  tn^,  you  will  have  the  reading  which 
Troughton  would  have  siiow'ii,  barring  uccideniul  errors,  ami 
rire  rersA,  that  on  adding  m"  to  any  uliservaiion  by  Trough- 
lt»n,  you  will  gel  tho  corresponding  ohservation,  willi  the  stiino 
exceptions,  which  would  have  l»een  umdo  by  .Jones.  Again, 
let  a star  in  group  B be  taken,  and  let  D be  thu  uuglu 
read  ofi*  bv  Jones,  the  star  Ix-iug  then  kh*u  directly,  and  K 
tho  angle  bv  Troughton,  the  star  living  seen  by  rctU-ction. 
Then  accortling  to  whul  has  licen  said  alxivc,  IJ  — m"  is 
the  angle  which  Troughion  would  have  given  by  direct 
vision,  and  consequently  the  angle  between  the  star  stH*n 
directly  and  by  rcllecticm,  which  is  twice  the  attiludu  of  tho 
, . . R - D m" 

star,  = R — D + m , or  the  altitude  = — p — 

Ag^in,  a-s  the  reading  which  corresponds  to  tho  horizontal 
position  of  the  tclo?-cope  is  cvi»loiUly  D + nlliUtde  of  the 
star  by  Jones,  and  R — altitude  or  depres.«iion  of  the  slur 
by  Troughion,  we  shall  find  for  that  reailiug,  or  the  huri- 
. „ , . , R + b m^' 

zontcu  point,  as  it  is  called,  m Jones, — -b  ~ , and 

R -I-  D m" 

in  Troughton,  — In  this  way  each  of  the  stars 

in  group  B gives  a fresh  value  for  the  horizontal  point 
in  each  instrument,  ami  the  mean  of  thu  determinations 
fur  each  circle  i.s  taken  as  the  basis  for  reducing  every 
observation  by  that  circle.  Thus  the  reading  of  each 
direct  oliwrvauon  of  the  slura  in  group  A with  'rroughton, 
Ixdng  Ktiblruried  from  the  mean  ralue  of  its  liorUoo- 
tal  point,  will  give  the  true  altitude  of  thu  stars  in 
group  A,  and  the  snine  value  of  the  horizontal  point 
lieing  snbtraded  from  every  reflected  obser^aliou  of 
group  H.  by  this  circle,  leaves  in  like  manner  the  true  alti- 
tude, which  is  all  the  astronomer  demamlH  from  the  circle. 
This  method  rtxjuiiYs  the  groups  A and  H to  be  sutliciemly 
numerous  for  eliminating  tfie  chanro  errors  of  mere  obser- 
vation, iiiid  to  lie  distributed  over  various  piirts  of  the  circle 
to  dt;Mtroy  faults  of  form  or  of  division.  It  is  also  sup- 
pose<l  IbiU  the  circles  are  instruments  of  nearly  equol 
goo<liie.ss,  and  that  each  is  as  perfect  as  art  can  make  it.  If 
they  should  l>c  defective,  the  discrepancies  in  the  partial 
determinations  of  (he  horizontal  point  will  show  it,  and 
the  astronomer  must  then  attempt  to  discover  the  law 
and  the  cause  of  the  defect.  The  combination  of  two 
circles  to  form,  as  it  were,  one  instrument,  has  only  Iwcn 
tried  at  Greenwich,  but  there  it  has  proved  eminently  sue- 
ci^ful ; Mr.  Pond's  opinion,  after  long  experience,  lieing, 
that  the  pair  were  more  than  twice  as  powerful  as  a single 
one.  Tho  same  astronomer  suggested  an  analogiuis 
method  for  one  circle.  Observe  tho  groups  A and  B all 
(Urectlyone  night,  and  on  a following  night  ol>sorveAf/i>cr//y, 
and  B by  rcllection.  A comparison  Ivtwvon  the  groups  A 
on  different  nights  (the  change  of  place  in  the  stars  and  in 
the  refraction  living  allowed  for)  will  give  you  the  variation 
or  (diange  of  place  of  the  inslrument  and  microscopes ; and  by 
applying  this  to  the  stars  B,  observed  on  either  of  the  nights, 
you  will  have  observations  of  tho  same  stars  on  diffcrtiiil 
nights,  hy  direct  and  reflected  vision,  but  with  an  uu- 
changed  instrument.  lienee  tho  double  alliludcs  of  H arc 
found,  and  also  the  horizontal  point  for  one  of  the  nights 
w hich  when  increased  or  diminished  by  thu  variation  abo*.  u 
found,  is  the  horizontal  point  for  the  other.  'I’his  melluul, 
or  one  similar  to  it,  is,  wo  bc^ve,  followed  at  Edinburgh 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;*  nd  it  U found  that  these  in- 
struments arc  so  steady  and  unfluctuating,  that  the  rame 
value  of  the  horizontal  pdint  results  from  the  ubsiTvatiotiH 
of  several  days.  In  this  system  the  observations  of  one  day 
are  made  dependent  on  those  of  another,  when  the  atmo- 
spheric rircumMant“es  may  Iw  widely  different,  it  has,  how- 
ever, one  advantage  over  the  previous  method  witli  two 
circles,  that  it  places  more  directly  in  evidence  the  individual 
errors  of  the  instrument.  The  djfforemta  which  may  bo 
found  belwt'cn  the  partial  determinations  of  the  horizontal 
point  on  the  same  night,  and  on  different  sides  of  tho 
zenith,  will  show  what  reliance  is  to  be  placcKl  on  it  and 
on  the  ohsetvor. 

M’hcn  the  mural  circle  was  erected  at  Cambridge, 
Profi-ssor  Airy  selertod  the  following  plan  of  determining 
the  horizontal  or  zenith  point.  The  micrometer  attached 
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to  the  eye-ond  of  the  telescope  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  value  of  a revolution  of  thU  micrometer  having  been 
very  o.xactly  measured,  and  the  pariiUelism  of  its  movable 
wire  with  thu  horizontal  wire  carefully  ascertained,  and 
also  the  reading  of  the  divided  head  when  the  two  wires 
coincide,  the  telesi-ope  is  set  pretty  nearly  in  tlm  position  at 
which  0 star  by  rfjkciim  would  be  on  iKc  horuonlal  wire, 
the  circle  is  then  ilrmly  clamp<‘d.  and  the  microM*op<>s  are 
read  off.  When  the  star  is  at  a convenient  distance  from 
the  meridian  wire,  it  is  bisected  by  the  micrometer  Mir© 
without  stirring  the  circle.  When  tUU  is  dune,  and  the 
time  noted,  the  circle  is  unclatnpod,  and  the  star  bisected 
by  dirtcl  vitinn  on  the  fixed  horizontal  wire,  l>y  turn- 
ing the  whole  cinde  round,  and  the  time  is  again  noted. 
If  the  star  had  been  observed  in  both  instances  U]^k>d  the 
meridian  and  upon  the  fixed  wire,  it  is  clear  ttiat  the 


reading  corresponding  to  tho  borizontAl  position  of  the 
telescope  would  be  half  wav  lietween  the  readings  of  eleva- 

t»on  and  depression,  or  = — ^ . The  correction  to  the 

meridian  is  easily  found  and 'applied,  the  times  being  known. 
Again,  if  the  dLstance  between  the  fixed  and  micrometer 
wire  be  etjual  to  n’\  it  is  clear  that  the  reading  of  R is 
greater  or  less  by  than  it  would  have  been  a the  ob* 
bcrvation  had  been  made  with  the  fixed  wire,  and  (hat  the 
further  correction  for  the  micrometer  is  made  simply  liy 
n' 

the  addition  or  subtraction  of  — to  (he  value  already 

found  of  the  horizontal  point.  In  the  Combridge  Observa- 
tions, Professor  Airy  tabulated  (he  reading  correspond- 
ing to  the  zenith  position  of  the  telescope.  From  a mcau 


[Hi|bW«n  tadi  AUit«iU«  aihl  AilwutL  I'lrclr,  by  TruQi;litan  sad  Siiums  JS30. 
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of  such  determinations  the  reading  of  the  xenith  point  j 
is  settled,  and  all  observations  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  ruduct^  to  altitudcH  or  zenith  distanron.  For 
this  mode  of  oliservini,;,  the  micrometer  tthould  U?  exf^ui-  ! 
sitely  perfect,  and  carefully  watched.  On  comjKirmg 
the  zenith  points  deduced  from  low  and  hi^h  stars,  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  zenith.  Professor  Airy  discovered 
some  anomalies,  the  causes  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
fully  ascertaitied.  {CamhriJge  ObsenuitviTu,  1833,  p-  27.) 
They  seem,  however,  to  exist  in  other  mural  circles, 
and  possibly  in  circles  of  a different  conslructton. 

The  micrometer  microscopes,  in  whul  bus  l>eun  said,  arc 
supposed  to  be  e.xactly  adjusted,  so  that  five  revolutions  of 
the  screw  carry  the  cross  of  the  wires  precisely  over  a space 
of  S'  on  the  circle.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  this  adjust- 
ment with  perfect  accuracy,  nor  would  it  be  permanent; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  l^y  examining  the  value  of  the 
runs,  as  they  are  called,  i.  e.,  the  measures  in  revolutions 
and  parts  of  the  screw  of  the  5'  spaces  in  the  circle,  o mean 
value  of  the  measure  of  5'  by  the  six  microscopes  U ob- 
tained, from  time  to  time,  which  may  lie  a little  greater  or 
IcMt  than  five  revolutions.  In  this  case,  the  moan  of  the 
micrometer  readings,  i.  of  the  single  minutes  and  parts, 
must  in  each  observation  be  altered  in  the  proportion  of 
the  value  thus  asceriaituRl  to  5'.  If.  fur  instance,  the  mean 
value  of  the  5'  space's  on  the  circle  were  apparently  5' 
by  the  microscopes,  ^ mu.nt  l>c  subtracted  from  the  minutes 
and  SiTuiids  indicated  by  the  mean  of  the  tuicrosco{K's. 
For  actual  afljusirDCUt,  the  following  directions  may  be 
useful.  A micrumeler  microwopo  w adjustcvl  when  the 
image  of  the  divisions  of  thu  circle  is  formed  uikxi  the 
cro&H  wires  of  the  micruscopes,  and  its  size  is  exactly  equal 
to  five  revolutions  of  the  screw.  Supfiose  the  vision  of  the 
wires  and  of  the  divisions  to  bo  }>erm-t,  but  that  iho  S)>ace 
o£  i'  is  passed  over  by  four  revolutions  and  fifty  parts  of 
the  screw.  It  is  evident  that  thu  image  is  too  small, 
and  it  must  be  made  larger  by  drawing  out  by  the  hctcw 
the  object  glass  G,  and  bringing  it  nearer  the  limb.  In 
this  case  however  the  imago  is  formed  between  the 
wires  and  the  eye-piece,  and  'therefore  the  whole  body  of 
the  roicroscupe  must  be  drawn  from  the  circle  until  the 
image  falls  on  the  cross  wires.  It  will  now  bo  foun<l  that 
the  image  of  S'  is  larger  than  before,  and  it  must  be  again 
measured  by  the  screw.  In  this  way  by  gradual  attempts 
the  microscope  may  be  perfectly  adjusted,  but  the  ope- 
ration, if  complete  accuracy  be  kiuied  at,  is  very  fatiguing 
ond  truubleaumc. 

The  general  form  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  will 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut.  The  lower,  horizontal,  or  azi- 
muth circle,  is  fixed  on  three  strong  radii  which  have  foot 
screws  at  their  extremities,  and  a strung  vertical  steel  axis 
rising  from  their  intersection.  On  this  axis  the  whole  of' 
the  upper  works  move  freely  and  smoothly  on  a conical  cap 
accurately  fitted  and  ground  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
axis.  On  (he  lower  port  of  the  cap  is  fixed  a broad  circular 
plate  on  which  the  two  pillars  rest  which  support  thu  circle 
and  telescope.  'The  microscopes  fur  reading  the  azimuth 
circle  are  fixed  on  the  pillars.  Outriggers  stand  on  the  tup 
of  pillars,  each  of  whicn  carries  a notch  or  Y,  which  can  be 
raised  or  depres-setl  by  a screw.  The  vertical,  altitude  or 
declination  circle  is  framed  with  a view  to  strength  and 
lightness,  and  its  divided  face  is  read  by  two  microscopes 
place<l  on  the  end  of  the  curvcnl  tube,  which  is  formed 
.someihing  like  a pair  of  horns,  and  fixed  across  the  (up  of 
one  of  the  pillars.  Tlie  circles  arc  usually  divided  to  y,  and 
subdivided  by  the  micrometer  microscopes  to  seconds.  Tlio  i 
graduation  of  the  horizonlul  circle  generally  runs  fn»m  0“  to 
360°.  the  vertical  circle  w differently  divided  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  artist  or  observer.  A little  consiuer- 
atioii  will  enable  any  one  to  apply  the  rules  given  for 
reading  microscopes  to  each  purticuLar  case.  Wo  shall 
■peak  mdifferently  of  altitudes  and  zenith  distances,  since 
tncy  arc  immediately  derivable  cme  from  the  other.  The 
wires  of  the  telescope  are  illuminated  by  a lamp  which 
ihines  in  at  one  etiu  of  tho  cross  or  transit  a.\is  of  the 
Terlical  circle,  and  is  reflected  on  the  wires  by  a pierced 
polished  ring  set  diagonally.  There  arc  two  sensible 
ground  lovcl^  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  horns  sup- 
porting the  upper  microscopes ; another,  which  is  free,  can 
M ap]dicd  through  the  openings  of  the  circle  to  the  pivots 
of  tne  cross  axis.  This  cross  level  and  its  adjusting 
lorews  will  be  understood  by  the  accompanying  figure. 
There  oro  clomps  and  slow  moving  screws  to  each  circle 


to  fix  them,  and  to  give  the  power  of  bisoeUng  any  object 
with  the  telescope. 


Tho  first  adjustment  is  that  of  setting  the  vertii'al  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Turn  the  instrument  until 
the  fixed  level  is  nearly  parallel  to  two  of  the  foot-screws, 
and  place  the  bubble  in  the  middle  by  the  foot-screwi,. 
Then  iiiuving  the  instrument  half  round  in  ariinuth,  bring 
the  bubble  again  to  thu  midiUe ; half  by  the  fuut-scruwa, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  screws  which  raise  or  depress 
one  end  of  the  level.  If  this  U carefiilly  dune,  and  the 
circle  restored  to  its  original  position,  thu  bubble  will  be 
still  ill  the  middle,  but  it'  not,  it  must  be  brought  there,  half 
by  tho  foot-Hcrevrs  and  the  rust  by  the  level-screw.  Now, 
turning  tho  instrument  a quarter  round,  through  90",  bring 
the  bubble  into  the  middle  of  the  scale  by  touching  thu 
third  fitoi-screw.  This  is  generally  placed  in  front  and 
toward.-;  the  observer,  and  roMs  on  a smidl  lever  opparutus, 
represented  in  the  figure,  which  supplies  a very  delicate 
slow  motion,  contrived,  we  believe,  by  Bor<la.  When  the 
operation  is  successfully  performed,  tlie  bubble  will  remain 
in  (he  centre,  whatever  azimuth  the  instrument  is  directed 
to.  It  is  not  necessary  in  practice  to  touch  the  .screw  whii  h 
adjusts  thu  leiel  if  the  error  be  very  small.  The  divisions 
of  the  level  scale  corresponding  to  both  ends  of  thu  bubble 
should  be  noted  before  and  uAer  reversion,  and  the  mean 
taken.  Let  the  fiH)t-screws  l>u  called  E and  \V,  and  the 
ends  of  the  level  towards  them  bo  dislinguishird  by  thu 
same  letters,  and  the  scale  of  thu  level  be  nuinbercd  from 
the  centre  to  each  end,  and  suppose  thu  readings  be 
E W 

In  the  first  position  . 67". 4 48". 2 

In  tlie  reversed  position  59"  .6  66".  (I 


Mean.  . 63  . 5 62  .1  differences  M". 4. 

The  mean  readings  would  have  been  the  readings  of  the 
level,  if  thu  level  Uself  had  been  in  adjustment.  It  is 
evident  tliat  E is  too  high,  or  W too  low,  by  half  the  dit- 
furence,  or  bv  6". 7.  and  one  of  (he  finit-scrcws  must  bo 
turned  enough  to  shift  the  bubble  6’'. 7 in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Troughton  always  moved  both  E and  W an 
quantity  in  contrary  directions  for  this  adjustment,  which 
in  many  cases  is  very  much  better.  If  that  is  coreftiUy 
done,  the  E readings  will  be  diminished,  and  the  W read- 
ings increased  by  6''. 7,  and  they  will  stand  thus: — 

B W 

In  the  first  position  . . 61.7  63.9 

In  the  reversed  position  63.9  61.7 

or  the  bubble  keeps  tho  same  position  m its  scale  before  and 
after  reversing,  and  (be  axis  is  vertical  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  foot-scrows.  The  bubble  must  lie  placed  at  (he 
same  divisions  when  over  the  third  foot-screw,  and  the  axis 
is  truly  vertical.  The  difference  between  the  last-mentioned 
readinsrs  is  7".8,  and  the  half  of  this,  or  3".9,  is  the  quan- 
tity through  which  tho  bubble  should  be  moved  by  tho 
level  screw  to  complete  its  adjustment,  if  that  be  desired; 
but  if  (be  true  value  of  the  divisions  of  the  scale  be  known, 
ond  it  is  also  known  that  this  docs  not  sensibly  vary  with 
the  tempemtun;  or  from  other  caust*s,  it  is  useless  to  adjust 
very  scrupulously,  since  the  ends  of  the  level  must  always 
be  read  and  notc^  and  thu  difference  allowed  for  by  a care- 
ful observer.  In  some  larger  instruments  of  this  construc- 
tion, the  vortical  axis  is  adjusted  by  a plumb  line,  which 
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Riimsdcn  an«l  Troughton  ajinlied  in  different  ways.  One  I 
of  these  applicatiotjs  will  be  tlewribed  under  Zenith  Sec-  I 
tor;  but  uc  arc  ineliucd  to  think  that  the  ground  level  is  | 
mure  accurate,  uhilu  it  is  incont))arubly  mure  convenient 
than  the  ])lumb  line,  fur  small  circles,  which  move  freely  in 
azimuth,  and  are  used  a'^recably  to  their  cuustructlon.  The 
vcrtic  1 axis  being  pruperly  placed,  the  cross  axis  of  the 
upper  circle  is  next  to  be  set  horizontal.  Pass  tho  de- 
tached level  carefully  through  the  openings  in  the  circle, 
place  its  nulchcn  on  the  pivots  of  the  axis,  nute  the  ends  of 
the  bubble,  exacUy  as  befoic,  reverse  the  level  and  nute 
the  ends  again.  Suppose  the  results  to  be, 


EaiI  End  VVrU  Titd. 


First  position  . . 

6.2! 

8.4.3 

Reversed  {Misition  . 

7.36 

6.71 

Mean  . . 

7.10 

7.57 

henec  the  difTerence  between  the  mean  readings  is  0.47, 
or  the  west  end  i.s  higher  than  the  east  by  O.'JSo.  The 
bubble  must  )w  moved  this  quantity  towards  the  co.st  by 
rai.sing  the  cast,  or  depressing  the  west  pivot,  llierc  is  a 
screw  under  each  pivot  for  that  purpose.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  tho  scale  divided  into  }>arts,  of  which  the  units  are 
1 5"  of  a dogrw. 

The  microscopes  should  be  adjusted,  if  that  be  required, 
in  the  manner  already  descrilied,  but  we  recommend 
amateur  observers,  at  least,  to  have  the  Ixaly  of  the  mtero- 
Kcu|ies  made  unallcmblc,  after  the  maker  has  settled  both 
the  adjustments,  by  pinning  together  the  body  and  tulie 
which  carries  the  object-glass.  Both  adjustincntH  will  then 
be  performed  by  making  the  5'  spnce.s  equal  to  fi\e  revo- 
lutions of  tho  micrometer  screw,  bimply  by  shifting  the 
burlv  of  the  microsco^rc  a little  nearer  to  or  farther  frmn 
tho  instrument.  This  should  be  done  prettv  carefully,  but 
anv  remaining  error  may  be  corrected  as  in  liie  mural  circle. 
The  microscopes  (there  arc  generally  a ixiir  to  each  circle) 
are  finally  to  l>o  placed  in  a diameter  oMlusir  respective 
circles,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  concentric  lines, 
which  esmtuin  the  divisions.  There  are  scrt'ws  in  the  tubes  by 
which  the  microscopes  are  mounted,  which  allow  them  a little 
motion  in  any  direction,  and  the  cross  wires  are  thus  brought 
to  bisect  divisions  180®  apart.  This  requires  no  particular 
exactuess,  and  may  bo  dune  at  once  for  the  azimuth  circle. 
Tho  upper  micritti'oiMJs  may  be  adjusted  approximately. 
The  optical  part  of  tiio  instrument  mu.st  now  be  ]iut  into 
order.  At  the  eyc-cml  of  the  tc’lcs«‘0|)€  there  are  generally 
fiVG  or  seven  vertiral  and  three  or  five  horizontal  wirci 
i.r.  fine  lines  of  cobweb,  raw  silk,  or  any  very  delicate  and 
uniform  fibre.  To  place  these  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 

{jlass.  apply  the  highest  magnifying  power  you  have  got, 
iring  the  wires  to  distinct  visum,  and  look  at  a blight 
star.  The  wires  and  eye  piece  are  fixed  on  a piece  of  tube 
which  moves  stilHy  within  tlie  tube  of  the  teh*sc<»pc,  and 
this  must  ho  pushed  in  or  drawn  out  till  the  star  is  seen 
norfedly  round  and  sumnimled  uiih  rings,  the  wires 
being  at  the  same  time  sharply  defined.  This  adjustment 
may  ha  completed  or  verified  thus:— The  pole  star,  or  any 
cucumiKilar  star,  may  be  bisected  by  the  vertical  wire 
when  near  its  greatest  elongation,  or  by  the  hurizonial 
wire  when  near  the  meridian.  In  tlie  former  case  the 
eye  is  to  be  moved  on  each  side,  in  the  latter  up  and  dowTi ; 
and  if  the  star  continue#  bisected,  and  there  is  no  dancing  of 
the  star  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  wire,  the  position  is 
ctjrnH*!.  When  the  star  moyos  contrariwise  to  the  eye  of 
the  ob.scrver,  the  lube  must  Iw  pulled  out,  as  the  image  of 
tlic  star  is  then  formed  between  the  wires  and  the  eye. 
and  the  wires  must  be  brought  to  the  same  place. 
When  they  move  the  same  way,  the  tube  is  to  be  pushed 
in,  until  the  image  is  fotmed  exactly  ujion  the  wire.  Any 
eiTor  muat  he  corrected  by  gradually  pushing  the  lulm 
in  or  out.  When  tliis  has  been  once  Kucccsstblly  done, 
n notch  for  verification  should  he  made  to  save  all  future 
trouble.  Tho  vertical  wires  arc  now  to  be  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  Take  any  well-defined  object,  either 
a sharp  distant  terrestrial  mark,  or  the  wires  of  a subsi- 
diary telcsc»ipe  [CtiLtiMATOR],  or  a circum|Kihir  star  at 
its  gieatcst  elongation.  Bisect  this  at  the  i-cntic  of  the 
tniddic  wire,  and  move  the  telescope  up  and  down  until  you 
sec  the  object  at  the  lop  and  biitluin  of  the  field.  If  it  w not 
bisected  there,  twist  the  movable  tube  round,  and  so  bis<*ct 
it,  and  n pent  the  operation  until  yon  arc  sali.\fied.  The 
ninldle  horizontal  wire,  if  a correct  position  of  that  is  pre- 
ferreil,  must  be  adjusted,  by  Iwbting  the  tube  until  a star 


on  the  meridian  runs  along  the  liorizontal  wire  by  its  own 
motion,  the  azimuth  circle  being  fixed;  or  bv  moving  the 
instrument  in  azimuth  after  having  bisectec)  Polaris  or  a 
ciicuiiqKilar  star  near  the  meridian,  on  that  wi^e.  Tiiere 
are  screws  above  and  below  the  lube  at  the  eye  end,  w Inch 
should  now  be  tightened.  To  make  the  central  and  vertical 
wire  describe  a great  circle,  bwei't  a well-dclined  object,  as 
near  the  liorizuii  a.s  may  be,  read  the  horizontal  micrutcopes, 
turn  the  instrument  I8U''  in  aziiiiulli,  and  obserAC  again, 
reading  the  same  microscopes.  If  the  means  of  each  pair  of 
readings,  before  and  after  reversion,  difler  f.utcthj  1m»®,  the 
wire  describes  a great  circle:  if  <mt,  move  the  instrument  half 
way  to  I8l»°by  the  clamp  Bcicw.nndbisectthe  object  by  turn- 
ing two  antagonist  and  pulling-H'Wws  near  the  eye-piece, 
which  draw  ihd  wire  jdate  to  either  side;  repeal  ihe  ope- 
ration until  vuu  are  satisfied.  If  the  luTizuntal  clamp  is 
strung  enough,  the  circle  may  he  taken  out  of  its  axis  and 
reversed  as  an  ordinary  transit  [Transit].  The  upper 
micpo^cojics  may  now  be  correctly  adjusted.  Observe  any 
object  which  does  not  alter  its  altitude  on  the  middle 
horizontal  wire,  and  rood  the  upj>er  iiucn»scoj>es ; turn  the 
instrvmicnt  through  18U'^ of  azimuth,  and  observ  e theobjirct 
again.  Move  tho  circle  to  exactly  the  middle  of  these  two 
readings  (which  will  be  near  either  O'^or  90''Xwlicn  the  tele- 
scope  is  in  the  zenith,  and  then  by  the  adjusting  ecrews  .sot 
the  crosses  of  each  of  the  micna^qics  exactly  hn  0'  or  30° 
as  tho  case  may  he;  the  microMHipcs  arc  then  in  a 
diameter,  and  the  error  of  collimatiun  in  altitude  is  also 
destroyed.  As  this  correction  is  altered  by  any  alteration 
of  the  apparatus  for  levelling  tlic  horizontal  axis,  and  as 
few  observers  like  to  meddle  with  the  adjustments  of  their 
microscopes,  the  microscopes  can  be  brought  into  a dia- 
meter after  the  axis  is  maue  horizontal  by  raising  or  lower- 
ing each  of  the  levelling  screws  a small  equal  quantity; 
but  though  it  is  convenient  that  the  microscopes  should 
read  nearly  Jhe  same  angle,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  accu- 
racy, and  the  error  of  collimation  must  always  be  ascer- 
tained or  eliminated  by  the  mode  of  observation. 

Wc  shall  ttlwaVH  suppose  every  ubscrvatiuii  to  be  a mean 
of  two,  one  made  face  cast  and  the  other  face  west,  unkas 
the  contrary  be  said  or  implied.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
error  of  collimation. 

I'he  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  was,  os  has  been  stated, 
invented  by  Hoibnor,  though  anuadratit  moving  freely  in 
azimuth,  and  with  a graduated  horizuiilal  circle,  was  used 
by  Hevelius.  It  is  the  most  universally  uf^uful  of  all  a.>ilro- 
nomical  instruments,  and  is  both  ]Hjriablc  ami  accurate. 
In  delicate  hands,  and  with  some  {lower  of  cvilculatiun,  it  is 
capable  of  performing  a trreal  deal  of  giwd  work.  Be>ides 
being  an  excellent  geodc-sical  instiumcnt  [TnEOrOLETl,  it  is, 
when  placed  in  the  meridian,  an  oix-uraic.  though  not 
very  csinvenient  transit.  It  may  be  used  in  this  {losiiiou  c.s 
a meridian  or  transit  circle,  for  determining  at  once  the 
right  ascension  and  zenith  distance  of  any  unknown  stara. 
In  this  case  the  horizontal  {mint  must  be  got  by  combining 
oW'rvatiens  taken  directly  with  others  by  lelicclion,  in 
the  manner  already  described  in  the  mural  circle;  or  eb.e 
several  standard  stars  may  be  oliscrved,  and  their  iiistiu- 
mental  ploccs  rom{mred  with  their  computed  place.s ; the 
mean  of  these  differences  is  to  be  applied  as  an  index  error 
to  correct  the  observations  of  unknown  stars  exactly  os  in 
Mr.  Bund's  first  method  with  the  mural  circle.  In  this 
mode  of  observing  there  is  no  reversion. 

'rile  principal  merit  in  tho  altitude  and  azimuth  circle 
is  that  it  can  be  moved  in  azimuth  wilhuut  injuring  its 
accuracy  as  a measurer  of  zenith  duilance.  Let  vis  suppose 
a navigator  in  a strange  place  with  such  an  inslnimcni  and 
a lime-keeper,  of  which  tnc  error  is  unknown.  This  should 
mark  sidereal  lime.  The  instrument  must  first  be  nearly 
adjusted,  and  the  ajiproximate  meridian  Bclecled.  Tliis 
will  he  kmnvn  near  enough  by  shifting  the  instrument  in 
azimuth  till  it  i#  found  that  a star,  which  is  bisected  by  tho 
luirizontnl  wira.  continues  to  he  bisected  fur  a short  time. 
Observe  the  zenith  distance  of  some  known  star  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  this  will  give  an  approximate  latitude.  The  lime 
anti  tho  azimuth  of  the  star  snould  also  he  noted.  Now  ob- 
senc  the  zenith  distance  of  another  known  star  near  the 
prime  vertical,  the  time  deduced  fnmi  this  and  thcappioxi- 
mate  latitude  will  he  a verj'  close  approach  to  the  true  siucrcnl 
time  at  the  place,  llie  original  latitude  from  the  lir>t  ob- 
servalion  may  now  he  corrected  by  a more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  time,  and  the  azimuth  of  the  Star  at  the  time 
of  observatiou  be  deduced,  whence  the  reading  corrcs{>onii- 
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iiig  to  tho  meridian  position  of  the  instrument  u also 
known.  If  those  obsenations  havo  b<>t‘n  managed  with 
any  skill  or  discretion,  the  latitude  and  time  are  now  found 
neir  enough  for  future  calculations*. 

To  ascertain  tlie  latitude  with  the  utmost  prorisiun,  so'erol 
standard  stars  are  to  be  observed  near  the  meridian,  and,  if 
it  may  be,  at  pretty  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  zenith, 
north  and  south,  to  70^  or  80^  zenith  distance.  A few 
minutes  before  the  star  eomcR  to  the  meridian,  bisect  it 
near  the  centre  of  the  middle  horizontal  wire,  noting  tho 
time  of  bisection.  It  is  Mrhaps  more  exact  to  place  the 
wire  close  to  the  star,  and  then.  lcs\ing  the  vertical  circle 
untouched,  to  move  the  whole  instrument  bv  the  horizontal 
clamp  along  with  the  star  until  it  is  bisected  u^n  tho  wire 
by  iu  own  motion.  The  emls  of  the  level  ana  tho  upper 
microscopes  are  then  ruad,«  the  instrument  is  turned  geiitlv 
round  1 81)^  in  azimuth,  and  the  observation  U re^ieaied. 
The  sum  of  the  two  angles  (when  each  pair  of  readings  is 
connected  into  one  zenith  distance)  is  twice  the  appiaivnt 
meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  star,  affected  by  the  want 
of  verticalily  in  (be  axis,  which  is  known  from  tho  level, 
and  by  a small  correction  depending  on  tho  time  of  obsi-r* 
ration.  It  U clear  that  if  the  end  of  the  level  towards 
the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  is  too  high,  that  the  foot-screw 
towards  the  obson'cr  should  be  lowered,  in  which  case  tho 
telescope  would  point  above  the  star,  that  is,  show  a less 
zenith  distance  tnan  the  true  zenith  distance.  Hence  tlic 
rule  is,  take  the  reading  of  the  end  of  tlie  level  towards  the 
object  end  of  the  telescope  from  the  reodihg  towards  the 
eye  end,  halve  the  difference,  and  add  this,  when  converted 
into  arc,  to  tho  iitstruiiiental  zenith  distance.  This  may  bo 
done  in  each  case,  or  the  mean  of  the  whole  applied  to  the 
mean  of  the  instrumental  zenith  distances.  For  the  correc~ 
tion  to  the  meriduin  tho  fbimula  is, 

Corr  - dec.  * x coalat.  ^ 'i  sin.  * ^ angle  at  the  Polo 
sill.  zen.  dist.  * sin. 

The  first  factor  must  be  computed  fbr  each  star,  tlie  latter  is 
taken  from  a table  which  may  be  found  in  Srhumacher  t 
Hulfttafaln^  or  Tablta,  and  in  many  collectkmi  of 

astronomical  tables.  The  argument  is  the  angle  at  the 
jHtle,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  moment  of  obser- 
vation and  the  transit  of  the  star.  This  correction  is  to  bo 
subtracted  from  the  zenith  distance  of  stars  obsen'ed  above 
the  pole,  and  added  to  those  observed  below  tlie  pole.  The 
mode  of  ubsen'ing  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
ctrrum-meridian.  We  have  here  detailed  the  process  as  it 
tefers  to  a single  pair  of  ubseixatiuns,  but  several  pairs  may 
U‘  taken,  as  ooiuiy  as  can  without  hurry  he  got  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  on  each  side  the  meridian.  Witli  a good  in.stru- 
meiit  and  a careful  observer,  the  latitude  thus  deduced  from 
several  stars  will  be  very  near  the  truth,  if  the  observer  em- 
ploys a correct  catalogue,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  1 1 12 
northern  stars,  published  by  Mr.  Pond  in  1633,  or  the  cata- 
logue of  southern  stars,  by  lieut.  Johnson,  1833:  if  he  can 
observe  the  same  circumpolar  stars  at  their  upper  and  lower 
culminations,  be  may  obtain  a latitude  independently  of  any 
catalogue.  If  stars  near  the  pole  be  observe^  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  thev  should  be  near  the  time  of  passing  the  me- 
ridian, but  the  seduction  to  the  meridian  zenith  distance 
must  be  computed  by  an  exact  formula.  There  are  special 
taUos  of  Polaris  for  this  purpose  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  time  may  be  found  by  two  or  three  methods.  Tho 
zenith  distances  of  known  stars  near  the  prime  vertical,  both 
to  the  east  and  west,  may  be  observed,  and  the  horary  angle 
computed  from  the  obtervetl  zenith  distance  and  the  known 
colatitude  already  found.  In  this  case  the  altitude  circle 
should  be  kept  clamped,  while  the  times  of  the  passage  of' 
tho  star  over  each  of  tlie  horizontal  wires  are  noted,  the 
numii  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  instrumental  zenith  distance  is 
to  be  C4«rrected  fur  the  indicatiou  of  tho  fixed  level.  Repeat 
tho  operation  after  reversing  the  instrument,  and  take  the 
mean  of  the  zenith  distances,  which  will  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  mid<Ue  time  between  the  observations. 
From  this  zenith  distance  the  error  of  tlie  time-keeper  is 
found.  The  mean  of  the  errors  deduced  from  an  equal 

* L^t  S be  the  Irti  etar  obMtre«l  sear  t1>«  nerwiim.  «n<l  r Ui«  ttcoBd  near 
iha  prime  eert-cal,  F the  [mW.  bbU  7.  ihc  aeoiih  t lliea  PZ  llie  eolaliiiaile  s 
PS  — ZS  n^nrlr.  A^nln,  iHa  triuneUi  FZr  be  1114  aulvetl  wiih  ihii  ap|>rvKimate 
valoeot  PZ  *>ll  siv*  tbe  anxle  #P/,  wliicii,  if  ihe  alar  U weit,  l>«iDt  a'liled  10, 
or  if  eaat.  being  tulrfraricd  front  its  riglit  ateeDatun  compaied  from  lii*  cal  a. 
loKttsU  pUee,  gires  tba  true  aiicl«7«al  Ub«  at  the  place  of  oiiecrralioa,  ami 
benee  lbs  error  anri  eorreetkm  of  Ihe  lime  kee^KT’  llil*  curmc-iion  be  ap- 
plM  to  the  iitae  of  obeening  S,  tlteo  the  dlffareoae  belareen  tlx*  time  ao  cor* 
rrMsd  and  Itw  eomputed  right  naeenalun  of  R givea  the  Z,SPZ,  fhwinhlch 
Um  eometion  of  ZS  In  Uw  awrldiu  nay  bn  dsdweed. 
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number  of  stars  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  prime  verti. 
cal  will  bo  verv  nearly  correct,  and  depend  upon  the  divi- 
sions of  the  circle  and  tho  catalogue  employed.  Also  the  alti- 
tude circle  being  clamped,  a star  may  be  observed  rising 
near  the  cast  prime  vertical,  and  again,  by  moving  the  in- 
strument in  azimuth,  near  the  west  prime  vertical  when  de- 
sounding.  Tlie  middle  time  will  be  tlio  meridian  passage 
of  the  star  by  the  time-keeper,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  computed  i^ht  ascension,  will  show  tho  error 
of  the  time-keeper,  lliis  mothod  (commonly  called  that 
of  equal  al tit umm)  is  not  to  bo  recommended,  except  for 
stars  near  the  zenith,  which  pass  quickly  from  one  prime 
vertical  to  the  other.  The  changes  of  the  level,  of  the  in- 
; strunient,  or  of  the  time-keeper,  may  occasion  greater 
errors  than  can  well  arise  from  the  divisions  of  the  circle, 
not  to  mention  tho  gn‘ater  length  of  time  occupied  by 
the  observation  and  the  chance  of  disappointment  from 
chaqgc  of.  weather.  Lastly,  the  time  may  tx:  derived  from 
this  instrument,  when  the  lower  circle  is  clamped,  and  (ho 
telescope  is  made  to  move  in  the  meridian  like  a transit. 
The  transit  will  be  explained  hureaflor,  but  the  ad- 
justment to  the  meridian  is  greatly  facilitated  in  (his 
instrument  by  the  divided  horizontal  circle.  Eitlier  the 
azimuths  of  a star  may  be  observed  when  it  has  the  same 
altitude  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  in  which 
case  the  middle  reading  of  (he  azimuths  will  be  the  reading 
corresponding  to  the  meridian;  or  tlie  time  may  be  got 
very  nearly  from  astar  near  the  zenith,  and  then  tlie  error  of 
the  time-keeper  being  known,  Polaris  or  any  near  circum- 
polar star  may  be  bisected,  by  moving  tho  instrument  in 
azimuth,  at  tho  time  when,  by  the  cloca,  it  should  be  on  tlie 
meridian  ; or  Polaris,  or  any  known  circumpolar  star,  may 
be  ohiiurved  at  its  greatest  elongation,  when  its  azimuth  U 
known  by  computation  ; or,  |;eneraUy,  a known  circumpo- 
lar star  may  be  observed  anywhere,  and  its  azimuth  be  com- 
putc’tl  for  tho  known  time  of  the  obaervation,  w hen  the 
instrument  can  be  shifted  this  quantity.  For  tlut  mode  of 
correcting  errors  of  level,  &c.,  and  of  deducing  tho  longi- 
tude from  the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian,  &c., 
see  Tramsit. 

When  tho  direction  of  the  meridian  is  required  with  great 
accuracy,  the  process  used  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey, 
vul.  i.,  p.  ‘242.  may  be  followed.  The  azimuth  of  Pularia 
WHS  observed  when  at  its  greatest  elongation  to  the  cast 
and  to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  and  the  mean  of  these 
was  taken  for  the  reading  of  (he  north  point.  The  cross 
level  (should  be  applied  to  the  transit  axis  and  the  error 
carefully  noted  before  every  observation,  and  tho  instrument 
should  lie  reversed  once  at  least  during  the  series. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  error  •>/  ntUimation  in  altitude, 
because  in  truth  the  determination  of  this  error  is  scarcely 
ever  required  in  a separate  shape  by  an  accurate  observer. 
It  mav,  tiowever,  be  determined  thus.  Observe  a star  with 
the  divided  face  of  the  circle  to  the  east,  and  then 
with  face  west,  near  the  meridian,  exactly  as  has  been 
already  describ^  correct  each  zenith  distance  to  the  me- 
ridian and  for  the  indication  of  the  fixed  level.  Then  the 
difference  between  these  zenith  distances,  if  any.  shows 
that  the  microscopes  do  not  read  0^  when  (ho  telescope 
is  in  the  zenith  and  the  vertical  axis  is  correct:  half  the 
diflcrcnce  is  to  be  added  to  all  observations  made  with  tho 
instrument  when  the  face  is  one  way,  and  to  be  subtracted 
from  all  observations  when  the  face  is  the  other  way,  os 
tho  case  may  be. 

If  an  observer  sliould  wish  to  use  an  instrument  of  this 
kind  fur  making  a catalogue  of  unknown  stars,  he  may 
place  it  accurately  in  the  meridian,  and  observe  transits  and 
zenith  distances  at  once,  using  an  index  error  for  the  latter 
deduced  from  known  or  standard  stars,  as  we  have  described 
above.  Or  the  zenith  distances  may  be  determined  by 
cirrum’meridian  observations,  which  U perhaps  a more 
accurate  and  certainly  a more  independent  mode,  llie 
peculiar  advantm^o  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  is 
nowever  for  observing  phenomena  when  out  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  therefore  not  within  the  reach  of  the  principal 
instruments:  fur  instance,  in  determining  the  place  of  a 
comet,  &c.  Hero  the  time  must  be  noted  when  tho  object 
is  bisected  by  the  crossing  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
wires,  and  the  upper  and  Iowxt  microscopes  and  fixed 
level  read  off.  Ine  instrument  U now  to  be  reversed 
and  the  operation  repeatci  Then  if  the  object  is  not  near 
the  merlaian  and  the  interval  is  short,  the  mean  of  the 
voith  distances  and  the  mean  of  the  azimuthal  readings 
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coiTMpond  very  nearly  to  the  midilo  and  a*  the  * 

azimuthal  rvadint*  of  the  meridian  is.  or  ea'ity  may  ho 
known,  the  aziinuih  and  zenith  distance  uf  the  oUjert  at  a 
ffiten  time  aro  known,  winch,  willi  the  colatitudc,  are  two 
sides,  and  the  included  angle  of  thu  triangle  Z P S,  uhich 
can  therefore  be  solved,  ann  ihc  polar  d.i>lancc  P S,  and  the 
horary  angle  Z PS  be  found.  If  the  oh  civadons  should 
be  made  near  the  meridian,  the  corrections  os  found  in 
cirruro-meridian  ob>en’aiions  must  be  aj»plied. 

Tlio  observer,  who  is  not  ofraid  of  working  spherical 
trigonomeU^’,  will  And  the  following  ft  very  e.\act  me. bod 
of  ascertaining  the  place  of  a comet  or  pfunet.  Obseno 
the  altitude  and  azimuth,  noting  tho  time,  of  a known 
star,  as  near  the  comet  os  may  be,  and  then  tho  altitude  and 
azimuth,  also  noting  the  time,  of  the  comet.  The  cooi- 
puled  altitude  anu  azimuth  of  the.  star,  when  coinpaicd 
with  that  obffn'ed,  will  give  an  index  error  for  the  instru- 
ment, in  altitude  and  it.  azimuth ; which,  when  applied  to 
the  obser>'cd  places  of  the  comet,  afford  correct  aula  for 
Cfimpu  ing  its  horary  angle  and  polar  distance.  Tliis  tne- 
thoii  U only  an  apidica.iun  of  the  principle  of  incusming 
differences,  rather  than  absolute  imanlitioi*,  and  admits  of 
great  exactness,  even  with  an  indiffeient  instniment,  espe- 
ciallv  if  several  stars,  on  different  sidc.s  of  the  coutcl,  are 
uscii ; but  tho  labour  is  consideiablc. 

.\n  instrument  of  this  kind  will  show  very  clearly  the 
effects  of  refraction  and  parolbix,  though  it  cannot  be  ex-  i 
pocted  to  increase  our  knowledge  on  these  points.  On  ' 
comparing  the  observed  zenith  dist,mee  w.th  the  zenilh 
distance  computed  from  the  polar  du*tanco,  and  tho  horary 
or  azimuthal  angle,  tho  difference  will  be  the  effect  of  re- 
fraction, or  of  refraction  and  parallax,  os  the  case  may  bo. 
The  determination  uf  the  law  and  (quantity  of  reffaction 
was  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  Piazzi’s  circle  was  priu-  1 
cipally  dcsignea.  \ 

Tho  instrument-maker  ought  to  mark  the  value  of  the  parts 
on  the  scales  of  the  levcW,  but  it  U advisable  to  a.<<ccriuin  j 
these  independently.  Place  the  instrument  so  that  the  third  j 
foot-screw,  that  with  the  slow  motion  apparatus,  is  in  the  I 
pl.anc  of  the  altitude  circle,  raise  the  foot-screw  till  tho  end 
uf  the  bubble  towards  the  observer  is  near  llic  end  of  the  \ 
seal*,  bisect  a well-defined  object  with  the  telescope,  and 
read  the  upper  microscopes  and  the  ends  of  the  bubble. 
Then  lower  the  foot-screw  till  the  bubble  is  towards  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  bisect  the  object  again,  ami  read  off 
the  microscopes  (bringin^hc  crosses  to  the  same  div.sions)  i 
and  bubble  as  Wfore.  You  have  thus  a ffi\cn  miinl>er 
of  parts  of  llio  scale,  those  through  which  llw  bubble  has  ! 
travelled,  equal  to  the  difTcrenoe  of  the  readings  of  the  ] 
microscupes  in  the  two  positions,  wliich  is  therefore  known  j 
in  seconas  of  space.  Tim  should  be  done  several  times  and  ^ 
t ho  temperature  noted,  as  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  the  | 
length  uf  the  bubble,  but  tho  value  of  the  parts,  varies  with 
tho  temperature.  A table  may  then  be  mado  for  future 
U.HC.  By  altarhing  the  cross  level  to  the  altitude  circle  ' 
it  may  be  cxainmcu  in  the  same  way.  ^ j 

There  are  several  variations  in  the  form  of  (he  altitude  . 
and  azimuth  i-irdc.  Tlio  vertical  axis  is  &omctime.->  du- 
pres>ed  below  (he  azimuth  circle,  which  givo:i  the  instru-  j 
incnl  a greater  compactness  of  form.  In  a few  instances, 
iiutuad  of  a pair  of  microscupes  upon  a fixed  support,  then? 
are  tlirec  oj:  more  which  can  hv  placed  anywhoi-c  on,  the  I 
circuinfbroBce  of  a ring,  parallel  to  and  concenlri  • with  tlic  j 
Vertical  circle.  ThU  is  a very  C7.sential  improvcinenf,  as  ! 
bwidus  gelling  rid  of  eccentricity,  tlux;e  micruscOjics  at  120® 
dislange,  of  a pair  at  right  angles,  ilestroy  the  effect  of  any 
change  of  figure  corre?«pondmg  to  clbpticity.  (See  Mttni/ili/ 
Notices  of  the  Astmu.  vol.  ii.,  p.  90.)  Tlie  errors  of 
division  may  also  be  gradually  eliminated  by  (hanging  tlic 
positions  of  the  teadim^.  Th  ec  or  more  niicruscopcs  aro 
aometiracs  applied  to  the  horizontal  circle. 

Tho  circle  heK  drawn  and  described  is  divided  by  an 
engine;  in  instruments  of  highet  pretensions  one  oz  both 
circles  are  divided  by  haiuh  generally  according  tolYougl** 
ton's  method.  Sometimes  both  fares  of  the  vwrtical  circle 
arc  divided.  Thtwe  is  a figure  and  description  of  a very 
Wautiful  circle,  generally  known  by  tho  name  of  the 
Dury  Circle,  in  a |iat)ar  by  Mr.  Pond,  Pf^l.  Trans.,  1806, 
p.  420,  plate  xx.,  ana  of  anotlu?r  in  Pearson's  Astronomy,, 
▼okii.,  p.  434,  plate  xix.  A vertical  circle,  of  eight  feot 
diaineler,  moving  freely  in  azirautlu  planne<l  by  Kamsdon 
apd  fioii^ed  by  Berge,  is  at  the  Ob->enutory  of  Dublin, 
vbieh,  M Ikr  M ve  kaow,  has  not  yet  been  de'icrtbcd. 


though  well  known  by  tho  deductions  of  Dr.  Brinkley. 
(Sec  Trans.  Poyal  Ji  iih  Academy,  vol.  xii.,  n.  33.) 

The  tmndt  nreU  i<  very  shortly  dcs<  ribeJ,  as  it  is  only 
the  upi’.er  circle  of  (he  la,st-munlioned  instrument,  gene- 
rally on  H larger  ^caU^  This,  when  fixed  in  the  plane  Of 
the  meri'linn,  mav  be  u-od  both  as  a transit  and  as  a me- 
ridian citric  at  the  same  (ituc.  Tlic  supports  should  be 
of  stone,  to  which  (he  reading  mkTO£.concs  should  also  be 
attathed.  A very  beautiful  transit  cirem.  of  four  feet  di- 
ftmeler,  and  divined  on  both  faces,  wan  construi  tyd  by  Mr. 
Troughlon  in  1804.  Tliis  was  fur  many  years  in  tlio  ptw- 
sessioti  of  the  late  Stephen  CrcKmibridgc.  Esq.,  of  Black- 
hea.li,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  fornung  a catalogue  of 
stars  within  60'  ot  the  north  |KjIe.  It  is  dc-senbeu  and 
engraved  in  Pearson  t Astronomy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  402,  plate  xvii. 
The  artist  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Wi^aknc-s  of  the 
axis,  a capital  fault  in  an  instrument  fur  ob  ervuv;  transits, 
an  ! we  conceive  that  there  was  a >till  greater  overi.ight, 
though  one  more  easily  repaired,  in  the  unsteady  fixing  of 
(he  reading  irii'.To>cnncs,  which  are  niounte'l  on  blender 
bar.s  of  brass  instead  of  stout  stone  < rouses  ; the  cont^uenco 
w-a-s  that  the  index  error  Was  always  changing.  The  me- 
ridian cifilc  of  Hccmer,  and  thofc  which  rc-emblo  it.  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Tlii^  form  is  pevlups  preferable 
to  that  of  Gr«H)mliridge's,  the  axis  being  le  s subject  to 
flexure  ; hut  its  unsymmetricul  appearam  e is  dij^agn^eable, 
and  makes  some  of  the  oidinary-  imxlos  of  adju.stuient  im- 
practicable. The  unecpial  bearing  on  the  pivots  may  also 
require  caution.  The  merid.on  cnrle  of  Rcichenbuch  is 
like  the  ordinary  transit  telescope,  with  the  circle  and  ver- 
nier? close  to  one  of  the  pivots.  It  is  loo  complicoUHl  to  ba 
tleacrilK'd  in  a few  wonls,  and  is  not,  we  believe,  to  he  met  with 
in  this  country ; but  most  of  thecoiuinonialob.  crvatoriosi^st 
of  the  Rhine  arc  furnished  vvj'h  them.  In  the-  hands  of  Bes- 
sel, Gauss,  &C.,  (he  circle  of  Keiihenbac  h is  undot.btedly  a 
very  powerful  and  accurate  instniment,  but  v.e  think  not  so 
perfect,  certainly  not  so  tit  fur  ordinary  ohsemT^.  as  a clo-er 
copy  of  Rdemer's  would  be.  while  it  is  much  less  simple, 
and  the  telescope  n more  liable  to  injurious  flexure. 

The  adiustmenta  of  ilie  transit  ciicle  ore  those  of  a mural 
circle  and  of  a transit  oonibincd.  A very  ingeniod.«ly  con- 
trived plumb-line  was  applied  to  Groombrklge’s  circle,  to 
level  the  cross  axis  ami  adjust  the  collimaliim  in  altilude, 
but  the  melliods  already  descrilied  were  fimn'd  to  be  imire 
arcMrate  and  much  less  troublesome.  Imlecd  the  plumb- 
line  ftpfvartitus  of  the  mnral  circle  is  super::eded  by  the  u£e 
of  olHH^rvations  by  reflection, 

Biwidei  the  works  we  have  already  referred  to,  the  nslro- 
nomical  reader  may  consult,  as  to  lire  mural  ciicle.  Pond’s 
Observations,  1812,  p.  236,  and  1825  (where  an  example 
is  fully  worked  outb  for  an  nccmmi  of  his  (wo  methuds, 
and  his  memoits  m tho  Phil.  Trtws.  and  bfemoirs  nf  the 
Astrrminniml  Son>/y;  Cambridge  vols.  vL 

ami  vii.,  and  Johnson’s  Catalogue  oj  t^ouihei'n  Stars,  1835. 
For  the  tramsit  circle,  Wollaston’s  Pasnculun,  P.cface  and 
.Appendix.  For  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  a Paper 
by  Mr.  Tnraghton,  Memoirs  of  the  Astron.  Sornty,  vol.  i. 
p.  33;  and  generally  the  article  Circle  of  tlie  l iiiutwgh 
Cyrlopeedin,  by  Mr.  Troogliion,  and  Dr.  Pearson’s /'cuc- 
tirnl  Astronomy.  On  the  mode  of  dividing  circles  and  the 
errors  to  which  their  divisiorts  arc  liable,  see  Or.vduation, 
and  Troughton’s  Memoir,  Phil.  Trans.,  18U9,  p.  U»5;  Dr. 
Rulnnson’s  Paper,  already  citwl,  and  another  l>y  thi*  t-anie 
nnthor,  Menimrs  of  the  Irish  Academy,  1825;  two  Pai>crs 
in  iho  Memoirs  of  )he  Ashmn.  Society  on  the  Hrrors  «/  the 
Cape  Cirrfe,  em*  by  Mr.  Sheepshanlw  and  Professor  Airy, 
Tol.  r.,p.  320;  the  otberhr  Mr.Hendewoti,  w»l.  viii.,  p.  Ul. 
t-lHCLK.  MURAU  fCimcti.  AnTROWOMiCALj 
CIRCLE,  RKKLECmNO.  ftoxTANT.] 

CIRC1.B,  REPEATING.  [Rjspeatixo  Circlk.1 
CIRCLE,  'ITlANSrr.  rCt»cL*.  AstroisomicalJ 
CIRCLE  tOUADRATuRB  of  the).  ((JuADRATtmir.' 
akcLBS OK DECLIN.VTION, ALTITUDE. &c.  The 
hneofthevetomsis  not  very  well  Hittlcd.  According  to  ?ome, 
a ctreto  of  decimation  would  mean  the  parallel  of  any  decli- 
nation, or  the  small  circle  all  whose  points  have  the  shine 
declmatiuu;  that  ia,  a parallel  to  (be  equator.  According  to 
others,  il  would  mean  the  circle  on  which  declinaliuii  is 
measured,  that  is,  nn  horary  circle  passing  throu».h  .be 
polue.  And  the  same  of  the  o:ber  circies.  Pcihaph  tlie 
latter  sense  is  the  more  generally  used ; but  in  a:l  cukc-s  he 
student  must  be  aware  of  the  differeuco  when  he  cousuUs  a 
book  on  the  doekine  of  the  sphere. 
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CIRCUITS,  in  English  law.  denote  the  periodical  pro* 
passes  uf  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law 
through  iho  several  rounties  of  Eiiglond  and  Wales,  for 
tho  purpose  of  adminiMering  civil  and  criminal  justice. 
The  ordinary  circuits  take  place  in  tho  spring  and  summer 
of  each  vear;  and  for  severe!  years  past  one  of  the  judges 
has  made  a circuit  through  tho  counties  of  Hertfurd,  Essex, 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  in  the  month  of  DecemlA’r.  for 
the  trial  uf  criminals.  All  tho  circuits  take  place  under 
tho  authority  of  several  commissions  under  the  great  seal, 
iaauod  to  the  judges  and  others  axsociatcfl  with  them  on 
each  occasion.  [Asstzx-]  Most  borru«terH  practising  tn 
the  common  law  courts  in  London  aro  attached  to  ono  or 
other  of  the  circuits ; and  onch  rirciiit  is  constantly  attendod 
by  a numerous  bar.  Ttio  transaction  of  judicial  busmesa 
in  the  presence  uf  a professional  audience  of  this  kind,  has 
been  justly  considcrtKl  as  one  of  the  best  securities  fur  the 
due  administration  uf  justice:  and  in  consef|uence  of  the 
aystem  of  circuits,  this  odranttge  is  not  co  nfined  to  the 
motro|x>!is  hut  is  communicated  to  tho  most  remote  ports 
of  the  kingdom. 

Since  tlie  statute  11  Oon.  IV.,  and  1 Will.  IV.  c.  70,  by 
which  the  ancient  system  of  Welsh  judicature  was  abo* 
lishcvl,  the  circuits  of  the  judge  are  eight  in  number,  and 
the  ctmnties  uf  England  mid  Wales  are  distributed  among 
them  in  the  following  maniie-.  The  Northern  Circuit  com- 
prehends the  cuuiities  uf  York,  I>uiham.  Northumher- 
lanil,  Cumberland,  Wes  m trcland,  and  Lancaster ; the 
Western  Circuit  compn*heirU  tho  counties  of  Southamp- 
bin,  Wilts,  l>irsct,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset, — and 
Bristol;  the  Oxford  Circuit  rumprehends  the  counties  of 
Berks,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Staff  isl,  Salop,  Hereford,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Gloucester;  the  Midland  Circuit  compretionda 
the  counties  of  Non  hampton,  Rutland.  Lincoln.  Nottingham, 
Derby,  Leicester,  and  Warwick;  the  Homo  Circuit  com* 
preheniU  the.  counties  of  Ht*rtfjnl,  Kwiex,  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Surrey ; the  Norfdk  Circuit  comprehends  the  coun- 
ties of  Buckingham,  Boiirord.  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  with 
tho  Isle  of  BIr,  No. folk,  and  Suffolk;  the  South  Wales 
Circuit  comprehends  tho  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Carmar- 
then. Pembroke,  Cardigan,  Brecon,  Radnor,  and  Chester; 
the  Norib  Wales  Circuit  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Carnaivon,  Anglesey,  Denbigh, 
tTint,  and  Chester. 

CIRCUI~\R  PARTS  (Napixr’s).  A proposition  which 
pencializes  tho  relations  between  the  ports  of  a spheriml 
iit^litan^rk-fl  iriangic  into  two  only:  Aral  given  (with  a de- 
monstration) by  Napier  in  hw  *MiriAci  Lottarithmnrum 
Cononis  Dr>rrip:iu’  (ch-  ir.,  1-9).  It  is  as  fdlows:  Let  a 
and  b be  the  sides,  c the  hypotlicmiso.  and  A and  B the 
angles  opposite  n and  b,  in  a nght-anelcd  spheric  il  triangle. 
Then  take  the  complements  of  the  hypolhenuse  and  of  the 
two  ang'.ca,  and  the  two  sides,  and  write  them  in  order  in  a 
perpetually  recurring  series,  or  round  a circle,  as  follows: 


Then  taking  any  tlireo  parts,  one  may  be  made  the  middle 
port,  and  tlic  other  two  citlior  adjacrut  extremes,  or  opposite 
ttXircmea.  Thus  90° — B being  the  middle  part,  ci  and 
90° — C are  iu  adjacent  extreint-a,  and  b aiul  90^ — A its  op- 
posite extremes.  Nupicr’s  rules  ore 

1.  Sine  of  mniiAy  s product  of  tangents  of 
3.  Sine  of  m product  of  cosines  of 

Thu'»  sin.  b * tan.  a tan.  (90° — A) 

* COB.  (90° — B)  cos.  (90“— e). 

But  wc  should  strongly  recommend  the  student  to  have 
nothing  to  do  wi;b  this  artUlcial  memory,  for  it  inrolves  a 
prooesfi  upon  every  occasion ; and  while  one  person  is  learn- 
ing which  aro  the  parts,  which  have  complomcnta  taken, 
and  the  rules,  another  will  roaster'  tho  six  results,  and  will 


hare  no  occasion  for  any  future  process.  These  results 
are 

1.  Cosine  of  hyp.  = product  of  cosines  of  suloa. 

9.  Cosine  of  hyp.  » product  of  ootangonts  uf  angles. 

3.  Sine  of  tide  s sine  of  hyp.  x sin.  trpp*tdte  angle. 

4.  Tang,  of  s/de  s tang,  uf  hyp.  x cos.  aa/uccn(  angle. 

y Tang,  of srV/c B tang  o^pus/Veanglexsinoofotberside, 

6.  Coa.  of  angle  s coa.  of  of/pottie  side  x sin  other  angle. 

These  pairs  present  analogies  which  will  help  the  memory, 
and  we  sliould  recommend  ihem  in  preference  (o  the  rulM 
of  circular  parts. 

CIRCULATING  DECIMALS.  When  a common  frac- 
tion cannot  bo  expressed  exactly  at  a decimal,  ihe  aiiempt 
leads  to  a nevorending  serioa  of  Agtires,  any  number  of 
which,  with  the  decimal  p/iint  properly  nlaix'd,  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  common  ftaciion,  ana  tho  more  near 
the  greater  the  number  of  Agures  taken.  Tims  1 with 
ciphers  affixed  and  divided  by  7,  leads  to  the  recurring  or 
circulating  scries 

1429J71429571428.'>7 

and  *1428  it  nearly  but  ' 14285714  much  more  nearly. 
Hence  it  U said  that  j is  a circulating  decimal  whose 
period  is  142857,  and  is  denoted  by  *142857.  Similarly 
' 1 29  denotes  ’ 1 29999 ....  and  * 0536  denotes  * 0536.16 .... 
As  a part  of  practical  arithmetic,  tlie  nilea  for  converting 
tlwso  fractions  into  common  fractions  are  useless,  ihuugli 
found  in  must  elementary  works.  Ono  example  wtU  bo 
sufficient  here. 

•uaei  » *14362362,  &C.  = ‘U-hTh  X *362362.... 

If  the  circulatiog  part  oontinuod  <u/  ifi/iniiunt  bo  called  S, 

it  is  plain  that  1000  S =;  369  + 8,  or  S = whence 
r 999 

B M X 99‘J  + 362 

* 14362  *»  T * gjgyy 

Wallis  (Algebra,  ch.  89).  Euler  (Algebra,  cli.  1 2.  book  i.). 
and  John  BomouUi  tho  second  (Mem,  Acad.  Sci.,  1771), 
have  treated  this  subject.  Wo  shall  roon-ly  stato  some 
tbeoroms  tu  show  the  remarkable  cliaractcr  uf  the  periods 

1.  Form  the  period  of  a pruue  number  m ; iU  number  of 
Agurca  will  be  oitiu/r  m ~ 1 or  one  of  its  divisors.  Tl*e 
period  of  7 (being  142657)  has  six  Aguies;  lliut  of  13 
(being  769230)  has  6.  Um  half  of  13  > 1 Inures. 

2.  When  tho  poriod  of  a prime  numlier  m contains  m ~ 1 
flgurcs,  hut  naif  may  be  formed  from  tlie  Qrat  bv  taking 
each  Agure  iu  tho  Arst  from  9.  Thus  the  Arsl  nnu  secoiiu 
ludves  uf  the  period  ladotiging  to  47  are— 

First  half  0*2127659574468085106382 

Second  half  97H7234U4255J1914S93617 

3.  When  the  period  of  a prime  number  m has  m — 1 
figurea,  multiplication  by  any  number  under  m only 
emtnges  the  order  of  tlie  figures.  Thus  tlie  period  of  7 
being  142857,  wc  have  here  a number  which,  being  multi- 
pliea  by  2,  becomes  265714;  by  3,  428571  ; by  4,  571428; 
by  5,  714285;  and  by  6.  957142. 

The  following  work  may  bo  uscAit  to  those  who  are 
curioua  on  tho  subject : ' ATaMe  of  the  Circles  arising  from 
the  division  of  a Unit,  or  any  other  whole  number,  by  all 
the  integers  from  1 to  1024,  being  all  tlie  pure  decimal  quo- 
tients tliat  can  arise  from  this  source.'  London,  Ricluird- 
son,  1823. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD.  The  constitution 
of  the  blood,  the  nutrient  fluid  of  ibo  animal  body,  has  been 
already  described.  Since  the  blood  is  neccssan'  to  nourish 
sU  the  tissues  uf  Uio  body  and  to  stimulato  a(l  its  organs 
[Bloqo^  it  must  be  in  motion  in  order  to  bo  borne  to  them. 

‘ 111  man  and  in  all  tho  higher  animals  an  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided. partly  for  the  purj  ©■•c  of  originating  an  imiHdling 
force  to  put  tho  blood  in  motion,  and  partly  fur  tho  nurposo 
ofctinvuy  ing  the  blood  when  put  in  motion  to  the  different 
parls  of  the  body.' 

The  organ  that  puts  tho  blood  in  motion  is  the  heart ; the 
pipes  or  conduits  which  distribute  the  blood  to  tho  different 
{Miris  uf  the  body  aro  the  groat  vessels  *n  connexion  with 
the  heart.  Tho  course  of  inc  circulation,  which  in  all  the 
higher  animals  is  double — viz.,  one  through  the  luu^ 
called  therefore  tho/nri/nonic,  or  tho  letter  circulation  ; the 
other  through  tho  lyitoin,  called  therefore  tho  tyttemic,  or 
tho  greater  circulation— evaaoi  be  understoo*!  until  the 
structure  and  action  of  tho  heart  liave  been  explained- 
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^Hbart.  Ayi>  it$  Orzat  VistBLt.]  In  the  mean  time  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  slate  in  thi<<  place  the  evidence  that  the 
blood  is  really  in  motion.  The  author  of  the  ‘Philosophy 
of  Heaiiir  thus  sums  up  the  proofs  tliat  the  blood  is  a flov- 
in(i(  stream,  and  that  it  coustanlly  pursues  a regular  and 
detcruiiiiBtc  ciiut>e. 

‘ I . With  the  microscope,  in  the  transparent  parts  of  ani* 
mats  the  blood  can  lie  seen  in  motion  ; and  if  its  course  bo 
attentively  obsened,  its  route  may  be  clearly  traced. 

* 'i.  Tlio  membranes,  termed  valves,  arc  so  placed  as  to 
allow  of  the  freest  passage  to  the  blood  in  tho  circle  de- 
scrilMMl ; white  they  either  altogether  prevent,  or  exceed- 
ingly iropedn  its  movements  in  any  other  direction. 

‘ 3.  The  effect  of  a ligature  plac^  around  a vein  and  an 
artery,  and  of  a puncture  made  above  the  ligature  in  the 
one  vessel  and  below  it  in  the  other,  demonstrates  both  the 
motion  of  the  blood  and  the  course  of  it.  When  a ligature 
is  platvd  round  a vein,  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  is  moat 
distant  from  the  lieart  becomes  full  and  turgid,  on  account 
of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  it;  while  the  ]>art  of  the 
ves  el  which  is  between  the  ligature  and  the  heart  becomes 
empty  and  Haccid,  because  it  has  carried  on  its  contents  to 
the  heart  and  it  can  receive  no  fresh  supply  fmm  the  body. 
AVhcu,  on  the  contrary,  a ligature  is  placed  round  an  artery, 
ihat{)orlion  of  the  ves.se!  which  lies  between  the  ligature 
nml  the  heart  liccomes  full  ami  turgid,  and  the  other  por- 
tion empty  and  flaccid.  This.can  only  be  beeauoe  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  vessels  move  in  opposite  directions — from 
the  heort  to  tl»e  artery,  from  the  artery  to  the  vein,  and 
f.om  the  vein  to  the  heart.  At  the  i^amc  time,  if  the  vein 
1>e  punctured  above  (he  ligature,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
loss  of  blood;  while  if  it  be  punctured  below  the  ligature, 
the  blood  will  continue  to  flow  until  the  Iom  of  it  occasions 
death  ; which  could  not  be  unless  the  blood  were  in  motion, 
nor  unle-s*  the  direction  of  its  course  wen*  fnmi  the  artery 
to  the  vein,  and  from  the  vein  to  (he  heart. 

‘•(.If  fluitU  be  in^ecte<l  into  the  reins  or  arteries,  whether 
of  the  dead  or  the  living  body,  they  readily  make  their  way 
and  fill  the  vessels,  if  thrown  in  the  direction  stated  to  lie 
the  natural  course  of  the  circulation  ; but  tlioy  are  strongly 
resisted  if  forced  in  the  opiiositc  direction.’ 

The  author  concludes  his  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
lie.irt  and  blood  vessels,  and  of  the  course  which  the  stream 
of  blood  is  ascertained  constantly  to  pursue,  with  tho  fol- 
lowing reflections : 

' Such  is  the  description,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  proof,  such  the  evidence  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  bo<iy,  pretty  much  as  it  was  given  by  the  dis- 
coverer of  it,  the  illustrious  Harvey.  Before  the  time  of 
Harvey,  a vague  and  indistinct  conception  that  the  blood 
was  not  without  motion  in  the  body  had  been  formed  by 
several  anatomists.  It  is  analogous  to  the  ordinary'  mode 
in  which  the  human  mind  arrives  at  discovery  (cliap.  iii., 
p.  1(13),  that  many  minds  should  have  an  imperfect  percep- 
tion of  an  unknown  truth  before  some  one  mind  sees  it  in 
its  complctencrs,  and  fully  discloses  ir.  Having  about  the 
year  1620  succeeded  in  completely  tracing  ino  circle  in 
which  the  blood  moves,  and  having  at  that  time  collected 
all  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  with  a rare  de^ec  of  philoso- 
phical forbearance,  Harvey  still  spent  no  less  than  eight 
years  in  re-examining  (he  subject  and  in  maturing  the 
proof  of  every  point,  wforc  ho  ventured  to  speak  of  it  in 
public.  The  brief  tract  which  at  length  he  publi^hwl  was 
written  with  extreme  simplicity,  clearness,  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  has  been  justly  characterized  as  one  of  the  most 
admirable  exaraplev  of  a series  of  arguments  deduced  from 
observation  and  experiment  tlvat  ever  appeared  on  any  sub- 
jerl. 

‘ConlcmiKirarics  arc  seldom  grateful  to  discoverers.  > 
Mure  than  one  instance  is  on  record,  in  wlnrh  n man  has  ' 
injured  his  fortune  and  lost  his  happiness  through  the  elu- 
cidation and  establishment  of  a truth  which  has  given  him 
immortality.  It  may  be  that  there  are  physical  truths  yet 
to  be  brought  to  light,  to  say  nothing  of  new  applications 
of  old  truths,  which,  if  they  could  l)C  anrtounced  and  de- 
monstrated (o  day,  M'ovild  be  the  ruin  of  the  discoverer.  It 
is  certain  that  there  arc  moral  truths  to  ho  diseovered,  ex- 
pounded, and  enforced,  which*  if  any  man  had  now  pene- 
tration enough  to  see  them,  and  cinirage  enough  to  express 
them,  would  cause  him  to  be  rcgardcil  by  the  present  gene- 
ration with  horror  and  detc.-lalion.  Perhaps  during  those 
eight  jears  of  re  examination  the  disenveter  of  tljc  circu- 
lation sometimes  endeavoured  in  imagination  to  trace  the 


sflart  which  the  stupendous  fact  at  the  knowledge  of 
which  ho  had  arrived  would  have  on  the  progress  of  his 
favourite  science ; and,  it  may  be,  the  hope  and  the  expec- 
tation occasijnally  arose,  tliat  the  inestimable  bcncfii  ho 
was  about  to  confer  on  his  fellow-men  would  secure  to  him 
some  portion  of  their  esteem  and  confidence.  What  must 
have  been  his  disappointment  when  he  found,  aficr  tho 
publhxition  of  his  tract,  that  the  little  practice  he  had  had 
os  a physician  by  degrees  fell  off?  lie  was  too  speculative, 
too  toeoretical,  not  practical.  Such  was  the  view  taken 
even  hv  his  frionils.  His  enemies  saw  in  hi»  tract  nothing 
but  indications  of  a presumptuous  mind,  that  dared  to  call 
in  question  tho  revered  authority  of  the  antienis  ; and  some 
of  tlicm  saw,  moreover,  indications  of  a malignant  m.nd, 
that  conceived  an'l  defended  doctrines  which,  if  not  checked, 
would  undermine  tlie  very  foundations  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. When  the  evidence  of  the  truth  became  irresb- 
tible,  then  these  persons  suddenly  turned  round  and  said 
that  it  was  all  known  before,  and  that  the  sole  merit  of  this 
vaunted  dbeoverer  consisted  in  having  circulated  the  < ir- 
culation.  The  pun  was  not  fatal  to  the  future  fame 
this  truly.great  man,  nor  even  to  the  gradual  though  slow 
return  of  the  public  confidence  even  during  his  own  time, 
fur  he  lived  to  attain  the  summit  of  reputation.’ 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Phiht,r]j>hy  »>/ Health,  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  will  be  found  a full  account 
of  tlio  apparatus  of  the  circulation,  of  the  |K)Wurs  whii  h 
move  the  blood,  and  of  the  uses  which  the  circulation  ac- 
complishes in  tho  living  eronumy.  [Heart,  and  its 
Ghkat  Vessel*  ] 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  opemtion  of  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce or  foreskin,  is  sometimes  performed  fur  a medical  pur- 
pose ; but  it  is  general  or  univei^  among  some  nations  as  a 
religious  rite,  and  among  others  as  a national  custom.  Tlie 
practice  of  circumcision  appears  to  be  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity. Abraham,  as  recorued  in  Gmesis  (xvii.  lU-15),  by 
tne  command  of  Gu<l,  circumcised  himself  and  all  the  males 
of  his  household.  Abraham  himself  was  ninety-nine  vcais 
old  (Gen.  xvii.  24)  when  he  was  circumcised.  Tlie  rile  of 
circumcision  was  ordained  to  be  an  everlasting  covenant 
between  God  and  the  seed  of  Ahraliaro ; and  it  was  declared 
(hat  ‘the  uncircumcised  man-child  whose  flesh  of  his  fore- 
skin is  uncircumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people;  he  liath  broken  ray  covcoanl.’  All  the  males  that 
left  Egypt  were  circuracis^,  but  during  the  foriy  years’ 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  the  rite  was  nut  I'crformcd. 
Joshua,  by  tho  express  command  of  God,  renewed  it  by 
circumcising  all  the  males  just  after  the  {Kusago  of  the 
Jordan.  (JozAmi,  v.)  Ever  since  the  cltcunlCl^ion  hy 
Joshua,  it  has  been  universally  ubsened,  both  among  the 
Jews  and  the  laUmaclitish  descendants  of  Abraham.  Cir- 
cumcision is  nut,  properly  speaking,  a rite  of  tlie  Moham- 
medan religion;  it  is  not  etiioinea  in  the  Koran,  but  the 
Arabs  and  Mohammed  himself  were  circumcised  before  the 
religion  of  the  Koran  began  to  be  preached,  and  their 
descendants  have  continued  the  usage  as  one  which  had 
always  prevailed  among  them,  aiul  liave  als«)  romrounica  c<I 
it  to  the  Saracens,  the  Turks,  and  the  otliei  nations  who 
have  become  associated  witlj  them  in  a common  faith.  In 
point  of  fact,  circumcision  is  as  universal  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  it  is  among  the  Jews. 

A great  deal  has  been  vriitten,  both  on  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Jewish  circumcision  and  on  the  question  os  to  the  sa- 
cramentary  efficacy  which  liasliecn  sometimes  ait.ibuied  to 
the  rite.  On  these  matters  the  reader  may  consult  Bur- 
der’s  ‘Oriental  Literature,’  Calmet's  * I>ii-lionory  of  the 
Bible,’  Simon’s  ‘ Dictionary  of  the  Bibb*,'  and  especially 
the  able  dissertation  on  ciieumcisioa  in  Micboclis’s  ‘ Com- 
mentaries on  the  Juawaof  Mesei»*  book  iv..  chap,  lii.,  part  i., 
articict  184^186,  English  tmalatfon  hy  Dr.  Smith,  4voU. 
8V0.,  1814.  and  tlw  authoritica  there  referred  to.  MirhaHis 
is  decidedly  of  ofimion  thsi  circumcision  was  never  intended 
as  a sacrament.  Among  the  antient  Jews,  not  only  all  pru- 
•elvtes  were  rircumrised,  but  also  all  bondmen  or  slai-cs, 
ana  their  children  (Gen.  xvii.,  12,  1.1):  ‘ He  that  is  bom 
in  thy  house,  and  lie  that  is  bought  with  money  of  any 
stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed:  he  that  is  born  in  lliy 
house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must  needs 
be  circumcised,’ 

The  prevalence  of  circumriAioii  among  various  antient 
nations  is  menlioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.,  3C.  37,  104),  by 
l>iodnrus  Siculus  (i..  26  and  55.  iii.,  3-2),  and  others.  He- 
rodotus savs  that  the  Colchi,  the  Eirvptiun*.  and  tho  Elhio- 
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pianK,  wttre  the  only  nations  who  bad  practised  it  fkt>m 
time  immemorial,  and  tluit  the  Phwnirians  and  the  S)'riaii8 
of  Palestine  (the  Jews)  admitted  that  they  had  acquired 
the  cu»tmn  from  the  K;^'ption8.  Thia  notion,  that  the  Jews 
bad  loariiud  rircuincistun  from  the  Egsptians,  lias  been 
taken  up  and  maintained  in  modem  times  by  Sir  John 
Marsham  in  his  ' Chroniciis  Omon  ifis^ptiacus,'  and 
otliera.  (See  De  Pauw’s  Hecherchet  PkiU)$ophiqti/tA  mr  Ui 
Americainii,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  1 1 7 — 1 ; and  a note  of  Gibbon’s 
to  the  47th  chapter  of  hi.s  history.)  But  suppoeine  this 
opinion  to  bo  false,  it  does  not  follow,  on  the  other  band, 
as  has  boon  coniunded  by  some,  that  all  other  nations 
amon^  whom  the  custom  prevails  must  have  derii'ed  it 
from  the  Jews.  It  lias  been  supposed  by  tome  critics  (but 
in  our  opinion  without  good  reason),  tliat  among  the  aniiunt 
Egyptians  it  was  only  the  priests  and  those  who  desired 
to  study  the  sciences  of  which  they  wore  the  teachers,  who 
were  obliged  to  be  circurociserL  See  the  notes  of  Wcsseling 
nnd  Larger  on  the  passages  of  Herodotus  above  referred 
to,  the  Commentary'  of  Origen  on  llie  ‘Epistle  to  the 
Romans,*  ch.  ii.,  v.  13,  and  a curious  note  of  M.  Huet  on 
Origen’s  CTommentary  on  Genesu.  (Origenis  Opera,  & 
Car.  do  la  Rue,  4 vols.  fol..  Par.,  1 73.3,  &c. ; vol.  ii , p.  IG.) 
It  is  said  that  Pythagoras  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
circumcision  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  in  the  secret 
doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  (Sec.  upon  the  origin  of 
circumcision,  a nolo  on  the  4ih  sect,  of  the  22d  chapter  of 
Volney’s  Itei'nfulions  of  Empirft.) 

Strabo  (book  x\ii.,  824)  says  by  mistake  that  ilie  Jews 
practiser)  excision  on  their  female  rhihlrcn ; but,  although 
this  «*as  never  a custom  of  the  Jews,  it  has  proi’ailt'd,  and 
still  does,  among  other  nations,  particularly  the  Abvssintans, 
Nubians,  and  tlie  modem  Egyptians.  See  Ludolpiii,  ‘ Hist. 
Aethiopica,’  lit,  1 ; Niebuhr's  • Description  do  TArabie,’  pp. 
67 — 71,  and  the  5*2d  of  the  questions  drawn  up  bv  Michoclia, 
pp.  104— '109;  Sonnini’s  ‘Travels  in  Egypt,  Hunter’s 
translation,  vol.  ii.,  pp. '29— 38;  ' Di'scription  de  I’Egypte’ 
(edit,  of  1823),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  213;  and  esp^iaUy  Browne’s 
‘T*arels  in  Africa.  Egypt,  and  Syria,’  2nd  edit  , pp.  394— 4UU. 

It  IS  remarkable  I’hat  circumcisiun  has  been  found  to 
p.eiail,  and  in  s.>mo  cases  the  excision  of  females  also, 
among  larious  sav^e  or  imperfecily-eiviluwd  races.  It  is 
said  that  the  rite  was  practised  by  the  Mexicans  when  the 
Spaiiianls  first  became  acquainted  with  tliem.  Cook  found 
an  imperfect  species  of  circumcision,  consisting  of  the 
hlitiing  of  the  prepuce,  in  use  among  the  natives  of  the 
Fiicmlly  Islands.  (Kerr’s  Koyoges.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  62.)  Long 
Ifcfore,  many  of  the  old  voyagers  liad  met  with  it  among  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelam,  among  tlie  tribes  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  etsowhore.  In  Purclias’s  Collcc* 
lion,  Edmund  Scot  gives  a long  account  of  the  ceremonial  of 
llie  circumcision  of  the  king  of  Bantam  in  Java,  at  which 
ho  wa.1  present  in  1604.  Captain  William  Keidmg,  in 
1608,  states  that  he  found  the  people  at  the  bay  of  St. 
Augustine,  on  tho  west  coast  of  Africa,  circumcised ; and 
Captain  Richard  Jobson  describes  the  ceremony  as  he  wit- 
nessed it  at  Battn,  on  the  some  coast,  in  1621.  An  abstract 
of  lliese  and  other  early  accounts  may  be  found  in  Provos'.’s 
Mlistoire  G^n^rale  des  V’ovages,’  iii^  211,  &c.  See  tlie 
same  work(viii.,  601)  for  a description  of  the  ceremony  of 
circumcision  os  practised  among  the  people  of  Madagascar. 
Dampier,  in  hii  graphic  manner,  doscril^  the  mode  of  cir- 
cumcision as  he  witnessed  it  performed  in  1686  at  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands.  (Koyc^es.  i.,339 — 343.)  An  account  of  what 
he  calls  the  circumcision  of  females  as  well  as  of  males  by 
some  of  the  African  tribes  is  given  by  Bosman  in  hU  * De- 
ecription  of  the  Oxist  of  Guinea,’  English  translation,  2nd 
edit.  pp.  1 79, 180,  .329,  414.  The  principal  distinction  between 
circumebion  a.s  practised  by  the  Jews  and  by  other  nations, 
is  that  the  former,  in  obedience  to  tho  terms  of  tlie  com- 
mand given  to  Abraham,  always  when  it  is  practicable  cir- 
cumcise the  child  on  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth ; whereas, 
among  oilier  nations  it  is  usually  deferred  to  a much 
later  jieriod.  Among  the  Mohammedans  it  is  commonly 
performed  in  the  thirteenth  year,  because  Ishmoel.  tlic  pro- 
genitor of  the  Arabs,  was  of  that  age  when  he  underwent 
me  operation.  (Gfn.  xvii.,  24.) 

Kolben,  in  his  * Piescnt  Slate  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope’ 
(translated  by  Medley,  2nd  edit,,  pp.  1 12 — 119),  gives  an 
account  of  a very  singular  custom  of  the  Hottentots,  which 
he  conjoefuros  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Jewish  cir- 
cumcision. 

Besides  the  authorities  already  rcfc’^icd  to,  the  reader 


may  consult  the  articles  on  eircumrision  in  ' Hofhinn’s 
I^jxicoii  Universalis.’  and  In  tho  * Encyclop^die.’  In  the 
latter  will  ho  found  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  both  tlie 
Jewbh  rabbis  and  the  Chrbtian  fathers  on  the  doctrinal 
questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  circumcision.  On 
the  medical,  including  both  the  physical  and  moral,  part  of 
the  subject,  see  Michaelis  and  Niebuhr,  as  already  rofem-d 
to;  the  Encyrlopidi^,  Art.  Prepure ; Bartholim’s  Conu 
ment.  de  Morbie  RiWiof ; and  Drake’s  Sew  Syetem  of 
Anatomy,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  127,  128. 

CIRCUMFERENCE  (rtreitm  and  fero),  tho  line  which 
goes  round  a figure.  We  do  not  know  why,  but  this  word 
is  always  applied  to  a curvilinear  figure;  while  the  synony- 
mous Greek  word  periphery  (aipi,  f«pM)  is  used  fur  a 
rectilinear  figure. 

CIRCUMFLEX.  [Accartr.] 

CIRCUS,  a large  enclosed  space,  adapted  for  chariit- 
races,  an  amusement  to  which  the  Romans  were  passion- 
ately attached,  llie  name  Circus  (of  which  Circulus,  a 
circle,  is  a diminutive)  docs  not  convey  an  exact  idea  of 
die  form  of  this  building,  which  both  in  its  outline  and  its 
use  very  much  resembled  the  Greek  Stadium.  There 
wore  many  cirri  in  Rome,  of  which  the  Circus  Maximus 
I and  tho  Circus  Agonalis  wore  perhaps  the  largest.  Tlie 
j former  may  slill  be  distinctly  traced;  the  latter  retains 
* its  external  form  only  in  llie  Piazsa  Navona  of  Rome. 
The  Circus  .\urclianus,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Helinga- 
balus,  stood  near  the  Amphithcatrum  Castrcn«c.  The 
ruins  of  the  Flaminian  Circus  are  hid  beneath  the 

Svement  of  the  city.  The  Circus  of  Nero  was  begun 
Caligula ; part  of  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
silica  of  St.  Peter.  This  circus  b said  to  have  b^ii 
longer  than  the  cathedral  and  colonnade  in  front.  (Fon- 
tana’s Tempio  Vatinmo,  n.  245.)  Another  circu-s,  begun 
by  Nero,  and  finished  by  Hadrian,  was  situated  in  the  f^r- 
dens  of  Domitia,  near  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  Several 
antiquities  and  jiaintings  were  discovered  here  a few  years 
ago.  In  the  Gardens  of  Sallu>i  there  was  a fine  cirrus, 
which  was  also  adaptiHl  for  the  exhibition  of  naumachisc. 

' The  CircuB  of  Flora  was  on  the  Quirinal  Hill.  Tlierc  is  a 
: circus  not  far  from  the  Appian  Way.  near  the  tomb  of  Crenlia 
1 Metella,  about  two  miles  from  Rome,  in  a high  slate  of 
1 prosen  aiton.  It  is  probably  of  a later  date  than  many  of 
i those  which  were  constructed  within  the  city ; and  perhaps 
to  tlie  rircumstanco  of  its  lieiiig  at  a distance  from  the  city 
I walls,  its  present  state  of  prcsenwiion  may  princijially  be 
I owing.  Anliquanes  have  called  it  the  Circus  ofCaracalla, 
although  no  proof,  we  believe,  has  been  discovered  from 
inscriptions  that  this  is  Ihe  circus  built  by,  and  commemo- 
rated on  the  coins  of,  that  emperor. 
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t-M-  •I'in:!  IW  IoImmi  tena.  «i»a  ih#  rtnrt  frpw  Uie  cererre*  lo  ihp 
I •i4mt  '9  Tl»*  wi.Ulie  of  the  opcnlnst  liotween  Ihe  sfin*  anii  ihe  well* 

ol  ilw  ciicw»»re2l-3  low*  at  the  Arti  fOdL  1»  3nt  the  •eeund  |oai.  17  Mor* 
•I  the  Hin»  on  llie  ot1*e»  tiile  of  the  •eromil  fO«l.  and  15'  ♦ tol»e* 
ipMl.  Thew^idihof  the  taulllrs  i«  4 loiw*.  (A  to4i#  Ib  Bbomt  •*3M  anfOiB 
fcBt.) 

The  Circus  of  Caraclla,  of  which  we  h»ve  given  a plan 
and  a seelion  of  the  seats,  niay  he  considered  a perfect 
model  of  I his  kind  of  building,  l»th  in  judicious  arrange- 
ment and  ingenious  construction.  The  long  sides  are 
j not  quite  parallel : one  end  is  lemieireular,  and  tlie  car- 
j eeivs  at  the  opposite  end.  from  which  the  chariols  started. 
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ar«  formed  on  a aej^mont  of  a circle,  (he  chord  of  which  is 
inclumd  to  the  long  sides  of  the  circus.  The  spiiia»  or  raised 
division,  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  Uio  circus,  is  a 
kind  of  podium  or  basement,  in  apuearance  like  a thick 
dwarf  wall.  It  is  not  exactly  parallel  to  cither  side  of  the 
circus.  Of  the  carccres,  whtcU  are  twelve  in  number,  six 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  which  was  intended 
for  tliti  use  of  the  processions,  and  are  so  disposed,  bv 
the  inclination  of  the  chord  line  of  the  segment  on  M'hicn 
they  may  be  said  to  be  set  oS^  that  the  starting  of  the 


twelve  chariots  was  equalized.  TTic  carccres  were  most 
probably  covered ; they  wore  also  divided  by  partition  walls 
with  terminal  figures  in  front  of  them,  amf  andied  out, 
with  a cornice  above  the  arches:  the  semicircular  ufemng 
was  filled  with  u window  frame  of  marble,  highly  ennciicJ; 
and  they  were  closed  with  gates,  most  prol>ably  of  bronze. 
A very  tolerable  idea  of  the  architectural  appearance  of  a 
Circus  may  l)C  formed  from  thu  insporHiun  of  a bas  relief 
in  the  BriiUh  Museum. 


There  is  also  a representation  of  a marble  fragment  in 
Bianconi’s  work  on  this  circus,  in  which  men  are  seen  oren- 
ing  the  bronze  gates,  in  order,  os  we  may  judge  from  their 
hurried  action,  to  let  out  the  chariots  at  the  given  signal. 
The  spina,  which  was  rounded  at  the  (wo  extremities,  was 
dev'oralud  with  roetse,  or  goals  each  formed  of  three  long 
cones,*  The  eggs  were  placed  on  the  apex  of  each  cone. 
Dolphins  were  bIm)  employed  for  (liis  purpose:  these 
cones  were  sometimes  gilt.  In  the  basement  of  (he 
cones  in  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  there  is  a small  chamber 
formed;  and  the  basements  are  separated  from  tlie 
spina.  In  the  centre  of  the  spina  there  was  sometimes 
one  of  those  enormous  obelisras  which  were  brought 
by  the  emperors  from  Egypt.  Pre\ious  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a lung  pole  occupied  the  centre.  Small  temples. 
Statues,  columns  with  statues  on  their  summiis,  and  altars, 
adorned  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  centre  and 
the  goals ; so  (hat  Uic  spina  must  have  presented  a highly 
docorated  and  very  beautiful  appearance.  The  Porta 
Triumphalis,  or  gate  by  which  the  victor  left  the  circus,  was 
nt  the  end  opposite  to  the  carcercs.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  pulvmar,  or  emperor's  scat,  which,  in  the  Circus  of 
Carecalla,  was  a loggia  with  columns,  was  constructed  at 
that  part  of  the  circus  where  the  emperor,  bciu;;  near  the  car* 
ceres,  would  have  the  best  view  of  the  start  and  of  the  arrival 
at  the  goal.  At  the  ends  of  the  carccres  of  the  Citcus  of  (.'ura* 
culla  were  Iwii  towers,  in  ono  of  which  is  a staircaso  leading 
to  the  roofs  of  the  carcercs.  The  people  occupie*!  the  stone 
seats  along  Um  sklcsand  at  the  somicirculurenilufthc  circus. 
Tlic  Euripus,  a canal  ten  feet  wide  and  ten  deep,  was 
formed  os  a protection  to  the  spectators,  when  they  were  not 
separated  from  the  open  space  by  a high  podium  or  base* 
ment.  The  Circus  of  Caracalla  has  the  podium  and  no 
Euripus.  Some  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  cirri  may 


be  collected  from  the  medals  ofCnracalla  and  Trajan.  To 
these  medals  the  meCic  and  the  quadrigte  are  discernible, 
and  tiic  obeli.sk  in  the  centre  of  the  spina. 
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In  order  to  tighten  the  weight  of  the  inateruta  u>ed  in 
the  c.msIniction  uf  tlie  arcli  which  supports  the  seats  of 
theCin^us  of  Curjcalla,  large  umphurso  hav  e been  employed 
in  the  crown  of  ll»e  arch.  Uudv-r  thU  arcliway  iho  }>oople 
pa  to  thu  \arious  openings  with  steps  which  led  to  the 
seats.  Thu  archway  formed  one  great  voiuiiorimii.  Al- 
though there  were  twelve  carceres,  the  number  of  chariots 
>-ahed ; m a reproHontatioii  of  a ehanol-raco  on  a sepulchral 
monument  at  Foligno,  nine  aru  represetilerl. 

The  Circus  Maxiimis,  wbu!h  was  ailuated  in  a valley 
between  the  Palatine  and  Avontino  IuIIm,  was  very  similar 
in  form  to  that  of  Caroralla.  It  is  stated,  in  tiie  hucy- 
ciip^Uie  A^^ith<M^ique,  to  be  feet  6 inches  in  length,  l>y 
feet  7 inches  wuLe;  but,  according  to  Venutg  it  is  only 
2IU  Fruncti  tuises  long  bv  bS  wide;  that  is,  134J  IGo  iecl  j 
by  543'2.  To  Tart{uinius  l^risv'Us  tradition  aligned  the  lirst  ; 
building  of  a circus,  on  the  site  uf  which  the  Circus  Maxi*  ! 
mus  wus  aAcrwardn  erected.  If  ever  there  was  a Circus  i 
of  Tarquin,  it  mav  havo  been  rebuilt  after  the  dustrm-iiun  j 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  This  edtilce.  whatever  may  ‘ 
have  hi'on  its  origin,  was  enlarged  by  Cto^ar,  and  eui*  ■ 
belUshed  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In  the  time  of  Nero  , 
it  was  burnt  down  (Tacit.  Annai^  x\^  3by ; Trajan  rejiaired  | 
it;  and  under  Antoninus  it  became  |iar(ially  ruine  I,  but  | 
was  af.erw  ards  rcstorod.  The  exterior  of  the  circus,  exevpi  ■ 
at  the  carceres,  consisted  of  two  stories,  adorned  wnh  I 
Columns,  and  finished  with  a terrace.  The  ground  ' 
floor  was  occupied  by  merchants,  except  on  the  days  \ 
appointed  for  the  games.  There  were  four  lowers  more  i 
in  theCircus  Maximus  than  in  that  of  Caraealla;  one  in  I 
the  centre  over  the  carceres  (wjuidislatit  from  lho)»e  at  I 
each  c.mI  of  the  carceres),  one  over  the  principal  entrance,  I 
and  one  at  eai-h  end  uf  the  semicircle,  where  it  joined  | 
the  straight  side.-!  of  the  circus:  these  towers  were  crow'tied  | 
with  quadriga).  The  spina,  which  was  rather  more  than  i 
eight  lect  high  uud  twelve  broad,  was  decorated  with  j 
temples  U)  imniaiure,  statues,  and  obelisks.  Augustus  1 
brought  an  obelisk  from  Egy  pt,  1 2(j  feet  high,  and  placed  it  I 
in  ihis  circus  ; Cansianlius  al-^)  erucUsl  in  the  cm*us  the 
bb.-li^k  now  called  the  Latcran,  w hich  is  the  largest  of  all  ' 
the  Kumun  obeli»ks.  i 

There  uie  truces  of  a circus  at  Tarragona,  at  Merida,  at  ! 
Murviedro  (ilie  aiiriuiit  Njguntum),  all  m Spain  ; also  at  I 
NUmes,  Milan,  Amioeh,  at  (Jonstautmuplu,  and  other  places.  { 
For  some  curious  mfbrmsiiun  concerning  the  Circus  of  - 
Caraealla  siki  theCavslieie  Bianconi's  work  on  that  builtl*  ' 
ing;  Fiun  of  Home,  pubh'.hud  by  the  Society  for  the  I 
DiiTisioii  uf  Useful  knowledge;  Nardim's  An*  [ 

et/rJofA’i/ta  M'ih'Kiniun,  ‘Architecture;’  T'lfogrti/iu  dflle  ' 
Ait:id4ttd  de  liorrut,  deirAbaie  Kidolhiio  Vemui.  | 

The  game-s  which  derived  vlieir  name,  ludi  Cir  enxtts,  | 
froui  thu  cireutnuatioo  that,  af.er  the  iiiiie  i,f  Tsniuinius,  • 
they  Were  ceKbraiwl  in  the  circus,  were,  a •cording  to  I 
tra  li  ion.  ins.ttutod  by  Romulus  under  the  name  of  Ci»ti- 1 
suaha  tLiVius.  i.  y),  m honour  of  the  god  Coiisus  (or  j 
Nepmne).  They  were  oxh,biied  on  various  occasions  | 
and  for  various  pur^mscs ; sometimes,  f.ir  example,  by  ' 
magi?tratc.s  and  aoiqouinea  by  private  ot.Lzens;  cKhur  as  , 
rejoicings  fur  succoas  in  war,  or  to  avert  iho  anger  of, 
a-ime  god.  A nand  proi'essiou  from  ihe  rapitid  to  the 
cirrus  opened  the  gamCSr  an  I the  image's  of  the  gods  ' 
were  taken  along  ip  cpfritfes  (//n*arrr).  The  cumbalaiils,  j 
dancers,  musieiaitt,  aad  others  followed,  and  Inst  of  all  tlic  ' 
consuls  and  prM6taadraneedto\asrfurm  ^hesicred  riles.  The 
exhibiaonconaisiodcbtoflyoreiinriot  and  hoiac  races.  The 
charioteers  wore  Hindeil  into  four  clarues,  disim'.^iUhed  ' 
by  the  colour  uf  Iheir  dress;  one  wus  white,  another  red, 
aiuthcr  sky-coloured,  and  anather  green.  Uoiniliaii  adde<l  • 
two  mure,  the  golden  and  the  purple.  'Hie  favour  of  the  ' 
people  to  one  class  or  another  was  determined  quite  as  ! 
much  by  the  dress  as  by  the  skill  dt^plu\cd.  Serious  : 
c )nsc4|uoneos  ofivn  followed  the  disputes  on  iho  su)>C' , 
riarilv  of  one  roluur  above  another.  The  ordor  in  winch  < 
Iho  chariots  stood  wus  detemuned  by  lot;  and  the  signal 
for  s.arting  was  given  hr  dropping  a cloth  (mu/i/  a.  or  j 
jannui).  The  chariot  which  first  ran  seven  times  round  the 
course  was  v ctorioua,  and  the  driver,  afier  being  pro* 
claimed  by  tho  herald,  wa^  crowned  with  a p«lin-wre:iih, 
and  icccived  a considerable  sum  of  money.  There  acre 
Usually  twenty-live  such  heats  in  the  course  of  a dty. 
Cai.i.c>;s  in  the  five  exercises  (quinqu^rtitim,  the  (Truck  ' 
irivrai)\ot't,  running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestimg,  and  ihr<  vv-  ; 
ioff  thu  discus,  alftofurni^  part  of  thec.xlubitton.  ^Y^«stlcrs  < 


wore  aiminlcxl  with  ointment  by  slaves  : boxers  used  gloves 
sirengtheuoil  wiih  lead  or  iron  to  give  force  to  ihcir  bluw.s; 
all  underwent  u preparatory  Irammg  and  dieting.  These 
uxercises  were  )>ei‘fouued  by  the  cumbutanu  ulmo  t en- 
tirely ntiko<l,  and  hence  wore  culled  Mnueiniius  cetlmutn 
jgymnicum;  thu  coiubatuuts  hud  only  a slight  co\ermg 
round  tho  midille.  A nxick-flght,  lallod  ludua  Tinjte,  was 
pi'rfurmcd  by  young  noblemen  uu  horseback;  au  exhibition 
which  was  revived  bv  Julius  Co)sar.  (Virgih  v.  6fil.) 
A Hca-light  (/mumnc^ia)  was  sumetimos  represecied:  Do- 
niilian  ufierwards  built  a sea  light  llmatre.  (Suetonius, 
Lhitiat,  c.  A.) 

Till’  cxhildtiui)  ol'  the  wild  beasts  (tv  nu/to)  was  one  of 
the  must  attractive  parts  of  their  puldie  enierLuumwnis. 
Wild  beuabt  fought  ei.hcr  with  one  anoiher  or  wi  h men; 
and  the  men  wuru  eiUier  forced  to  this  combat  as  a puitish- 
meni,  or  were  induced  to  enter  it  by  liu'c.  Great  expense 
w.is  incurred  to  provide  beasts  for  thu  exhibition,  uikI  they 
were  rolU'cled  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  cmpiie. 
In  the  days  of  iinpeiiul  splendour  and  profusion,  tho 
public  oxhibitioiut  of  Rome  contained  nearly  me.y  rare 
wiM  animal  that  western  A.-,ia  and  northern  Africa 
could  produce.  The  beasts  were  kept  in  inclosures 
(tifaria)  till  the  time  appointed  for  the  show.  ’I'he 
cxJt.bilor  of  the  games  (ediior  aperturul'irum)  presidinl  on 
a scat  (puh'inar)  at  the  south  tide  of  the  budding.  8«i 
pavdonalely  fond  were  the  people  of  ihcsc  games,  that  thu 
expression  Paiiem  at  Circmaea,  ‘ Bread  and  iho  Circensian 
Games,’  was  commonly  used  to  signify  the  two  prime 
neceaftories  of  life  to  the  Roman  populace.  Tlie  crowds 
brought  together  by  Ihe  games  naturally  attrnclcd  kucIi 
persons  as  conjurers,  jugglers,  and  fortune-tellers  to  the 
place,  which  is  hence  called  by  Ilurnce  (Sat.  i.  6.  113) 
fuiUtT,  ‘ det!eil ful’  Tho  splendour  of  the  exhibition  in- 
creased in  tho  later  times  of  the  republic.  P.  Cxirnelius 
Scipio  and  P.  Lentuhu  once  exhibited  sixty-three  pan- 
thers, and  foriy  bears  and  elephants  (Livius.  xliv.  18) ; and 
FiHn|H*y  on  one  mrusion  is  said  to  have  oxbibitol  five  hun- 
dred lions  (a  number  beyond  all  belief),  which  were  all 
(IU|>atched  in  five  days.  (Dion.  (Jasa.  xxxix.  38.)  (Pitucus 
l^hc  Antiquil.  Roman.;  Dr.  Adam's  Human  AnUqutttea, 
p.  311.  &c.) 

CIRCUS.  fFALCONtD.E.T 

ClRENCKSTKlt,  colloquially  called  Cicetur,  U on  au- 
tient  market  town  and  parliamentary  borough  m the  S.E. 
pin  of  the  county  of  Gl.iucesicr,  and  in  tho  hundreds  of 
Crowihorn  and  Minrty.  The  town  includos  five  Imnilc’s 
or  tyihing.s, (Oakley,  Wiggold,  Spiiin/alc,  Burton,  ami  Ciiis- 
terton.  and  is  a nut  84  miles  W N.W.  from  L mdon  in  a 
straight  lino,  and  17  railcs  S.E.  f.om  (*loure>..er.  It  is 
pleasantly  si.uatcd  on  the  river  Churn,  anlien-ly  the  Oi  in, 
whicli  joins  tho Tliamci  at  Cncklaile : and  hence, as  a Roman 
mili  ary  sta  ion,  the  place  was  callud  Curiiiium  or  Cjrno- 
vium,  and  i^nin  C'aHtra.  Three  Roman  mods,  the  Foss* 
wav,  the  Kmiin  Street,  and  tho  Icknield  Way.  all  met  at 
Cire:»C5*s  cr.  .V  branch  of  the  Thatin  s and  Severn  (Junol 
conws  to  tho  town.  It  was  a place  of  con*iduiablL*  imjxirt- 
anco  during  tl»  Roman  occupa  ion  of  Britain,  when  its 
walls,  of  which  partial  iracoe  s ill  exU’,  were  two  miles  in 
cirrumlbruucc.  During  tlu)  Huptaichy  it  wus  sucuciwively 
includcd  in  the  kingdoms  of  Wesaux  and  of  Mercia.  A 
great  nuinl>cr  of  lioman  and  Saxon  antiquities  have  been, 
and  cimtinuu  to  he,  found  in  and  near  the  town.  In  879  it 
was  s'ormed  and  taken  by  tho  Danes,  and  was  thu  scat  of 
a gi'cat  Council  b*'!d  by  Canute.  It  wa**  u::aiu  sionncd  and 
cornpleiuly  dwinaiidcd  in  the  civil  v»ar  of  llciny  HI.  »i  li 
the  ui-ons.  Lo.iU  Surrey  and  SalUhmy,  in  iho  tiign  of 
licnrv  IV.,  having  prommod  an  in^u^^ce.ion  for  iliu  re- 
storaiiun  of  IGchard  11..  these  noblemen.  wi;h  several  of 
their  accomplices,  were  kilK*»l  at  a pubii  •-houAu  in  the  tiv.vn 
by  tlio  bailiff  and  a j»artyof  tbe  inhabilaiUs.  Their  bi-atls 
were  sent  loLundon  as  a present  to  King  Henry.  A mag- 
niflrcnl  abbey  for  black  canons  was  bi.ilt  in  111"  by 
Henry  1.,  on  the  fownda.ion  of  a collcgw*  for  prcbendadcs, 
which  was  cstabli>‘licd  by  the  Saxons  long  before  the  (.on- 
quest.  Thu  icvcnuc  uf  this  oblieyat  the  dis-oluiion  of  mo- 
nasteries under  Henry  VIII.  was  lUAtf.  7$.  \d.-  ami  ns 
mitred  abbot  liad  a scat  in  parliament. 

Tho  town  crovemraent  U vesierl  in  two  constables  and 
fourteen  waidsincn,  tdected  annually.  It  has  rc.uMied  two 
reproscn  ativci  to  pstlianicnt  since  ilie  reign  of  Klizabc.h. 
'n»c  borough  is  nut  incoipora'eJ : it  is  a pulling  place  for 
the  cast  div  on  of  the  county.  The  living  is  a |H.-iperaui 
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curacy,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester.  Ctreneestur  hofl  once 
throe  churches:  that  which  still  exists  bt  a fme  old  struc- 
ture of  the  fifteenth  century,  very  elaborately  ornamented 
externally  and  in  tho  interior.  Its  embattled  tower  con* 
tains  a peal  of  twelve  bolls.  Cirencester  is  not  a place  of 
much  trade;  it  has  however  an  extensive  clothinj^  and  a 
small  carpet  manufiictory.  Its  ap|>curanoe  is  that  of  a very 
respeclabio  and  opulent  country  town.  Several  streets  of 
houses  have  been  recently  built,  and  others  are  in  pro;rress. 
Thu  town  is  paved  and  lighted,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  It  has  a grammar'school.  three  endoweu  hospitals 
or  almshouses,  and  several  charitable  institutions  for  edu> 
cation  and  other  purposes:  the  total  income  of  these  cha* 
lilies  is  considerable.  It  has  also  an  agricultural  assucia* 
lion,  and  annual  races.  The  Baptists.  Friends,  Methorlists, 
and  Unitarians  have  chapels.  Population  of  tho  nur- 
liamunlar\'  borough  in  18.31,  5240.  Market-<la>‘s  Mon- 
day and  Friday.  Fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  on  July  18,  on 
Mondav  before  and  after  Michaelmas,  and  on  November  8, 
chic!ly  for  agricultural  stock  and  produce.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  hancLsumc  mansion  of  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Bathurst.  For  a detailed  historical  and  topographical  de* 
scripiion  of  Cirencester,  see  W$l.  nf  Cirenretter,  by  Rudder. 
18IIU:  Brayley  and  Britton’s  and  iiic  Ihttnriet  of 

Mr*  Cmmhi  of  Glourtst*r,  byAtkyns,  Rudge.  and  Bigland. 

CIRL  BUNTING.  [Embbkixid.s.] 

Cl  ROLAN  A.  [liopoDA.] 

CIRR.VTULUS.  [Doksiuranchiata  1 

CIKKHIBA'RBA,  a genus  of  fishes  of  (ho  family  Go* 
bioides,  and  section  Acaiiihuptcr>gii.  But  one  speeius  of 
this  genuH  is  yet  diseuxered.  and  this  is  from  India.  It  has 
a icntaciilum  over  each  eye  and  nostril,  three  large  lenta-  ; 
rula  nt  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  eight  underthe  point  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Those  tentaeula  iMnstilute  the  chief  dis- 
tiiictijn  between  our  present  genus  and  that  of  Clinus,  to 
wlii-’liit  is  HuhcIv  allied. 

CiRRHPGRADA.  An  order  (the  second)  establishe<l 
by  IX'  BlainvUlo  for  a small  number  of  radiated  gelatinous 
animals  o^tlio  class  Arachnixlermala.  Linnseus  placed 
them  among  the  Medusa,  to  which  they  bear  some  ex* 
tu  lull  resemblance,  but  from  which  they  differ,  first,  in 
haling  a transparent  cartilaginous  support,  which  sustains 
tlu’  dorsal  disk  of  the  umbrella  of  these  creatures;  and 
secondly,  in  having  the  proboscidiform  stomach,  wliich 
occupies  the  lower  disk,  accompanied  by  a great  number  of 
highly  contractile  and  extensible  tcntoculifonu  cirrhi,  very 
(Kfierent  from  the  appendages  with  which  llic  Mtduta  are 
supplied.  De  Blainville  says  that  they  have  evidently 
more  proximity  to  the  tentaeula  of  the  Aciinite,  and  per* 
Imps  even  to  tho  tentaculiform  cirrhi  of /Mvm/ta  and  tho 
neighbouring  genera ; but  that  not  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  species  except  from  individuals  pre- 
served in  spirit,  he  is  unable  positively  to  decide  on  their 
natural  position  in  the  system,  though  he  is  led  to  regard 
them  as  improximating  more  to  Actinia  than  to  any  other 
genus.  He  throws  out  a bint  that  the  cartilaginous  sup- 
|iuit  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a pol)*parium,  and  that  it 
IS,  in  fart,  analogous  to  the  calcareous  part  in  Cyclolitec, 
&c.  l^mnrck  placed  the  genera  among  his  Anomalou* 
Radiaria,  a section  of  bis  division  of  sod  radiated  animals 
{Hwliairet  MoUute$),  and  next  to  the  first  genera  of  his 
Uadiairet  Medwairet ; vi*.,  Eudora,  Phoreynta,  CarybtUa, 
&(c.  Cuvier  arranges  them  under  his  Simple  Acal^hangt 
next  to  Cettum,  ooserving  that  the  two  genera  (Porpita 
and  VeMla)  might  form  a small  family  in  that  order  by 
reason  of  the  internal  cartilage  which  supports  the  gela- 
tinous substance  of  their  bodies.  The  ndlowing  is  Do 
Blainvillc's  definition  of  the  order:— 

Body,  oval  or  circular,  gelatinous,  sustained  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  dorsal  disk  by  a solid  subcartiluginous  part, 
and  provided  on  the  lower  surfatHi  of  tho  disk  with  tenta- 
culiform  cirrhi,  which  are  very  extensible. 

Genera.  Vblslla. 

Body  membranous,  oval,  very  much  depressed,  convex, 
swollen,  sustained  above  by  a transparent  oval  subcariila- 
ginous  piece,  marked  with  concentric  strim,  and  sunnouuled 
by  a vertical  and  oblique  crest,  concave  below,  with  a i<ort 
of  mu-ial  nucluus.  offering  a central  mouth  at  the  extremity 
of  a pruboscidiform  prolongation,  surrounded  by  lonlacular 
cirrhi  of  two  kinds,  the  external  being  much  longer  than 
the  niteriibl  caies. 

1X‘  Blainvillo  ubserv'es  that  Imperato  aud  Columna  would 


appear  to  be  the  authors  who  first  noticed  tho  animals 
wliii'h  constitute  this  genus,  cstablish«l,  a'  first,  under  the 
name  of  Phyllidofe,  by  Patrick  Browne,  and  figured  by 
him  in  his  * History  of  Jamaica,'  lab.  48,  fig.  1.  Porskahl, 
who  gave  a ver)'  good  description  of  it,  arranged  it  under 
his  genus  Hohthuria.  Lmlling  made  it  a Medusa,  deno- 
minating the  species  known  to  him  Mediua  Veltlla,  a name 
adopted  Linnccus  in  the  Systema  Natures.  Dana  (Soc. 
Ruy.de  Turin,  17G6)  proposetl  the  name  of 
for  it;  and  Lamarck  published  it  under  the  generic  appel- 
lation of  VeMla,  by  wliich  it  is  now  generally  known  to 
naturalists. 

Geognif^ira!  distribution,  habits,  and  u v.— Tliis  form 
is  widely  diffused,  and  has  been  found  in  the  seas  of  Europe, 
America,  Asia,  and  Australasia.  The  animals  are  met 
with  far  at  sea,  and  ofieti  huddicil  together,  )oung  and  old, 
in  considerable  masses.  Sailors  arc  said  to  fry  and  cat 
(hem. 

Species. — ^The  species  (so  railed)  are  numerous;  but  De 
Blainville  observes  that  lie  is  far  from  admitting  (hat  they 
are  suHictcnlly  distinct ; and,  indeed,  lie  well  observes  that 
he  knows  not  on  what  characters  tho  specific  distinction 
should  rest.  CharaUso  and  EUenhordt,  apparently  with 
good  reason,  were  guided  principally  hy  the  form  of  the 
carlilogc  and  body,  and  the  direction  of  the  crest,  and  ro- 
cognized  three,  confessing  however  that  it  had  bi-en  iiu- 
pussible  for  them  to  compare  their  subjects  rigorously  with 
the  species  proposed  by  their  pro<lci essors.  Eschscliollz 
describes  ten,  of  which  liulf  ate  new.  depending  iqum  the 
fiirin  of  the  crest  and  the  colour  of  the  difiereiit  parts. 
De  Blainville  however  douhts  whether  they  are  really 
different.  Example,  Vetella  lata. 


[V.MbUu.] 


«,  tt|>prr  tuU|  i,  Vnr«r  »U«. 

Tlie  following  description,  hy  Browne,  of  Ins  PhyWJoce 
labris  rarnleit,  the  Sa//y-man,  which  appears  to  lie  the 
Velella  eyanra  of  Lesson  and  Garnot.  and  < iie  at  least  of 
the  species  whi'h  give  rise  to  the  Mnlu*a  Velella  of  !,in- 
naeus  ami  Gmelin  i Lamarck  quotes  the  lost  name  as  wel| 
as  Browne’s  Phyllidoce,  as  synonyms  of  bis  Vetella  mu. 
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/tea)  IS  xrortb  recordinf;  as  that  of  an  cye-witno&s.  By 
the  help  of  the  cuts  the  reader  will  readily  understand  the 
Minion  of  his  account  which  relates  to  the  parts  ; but  in 
Browne's  figure  tltere  are  no  letters  corresponding  with  the 
description:  still  however  the  notion  of  the  position  and 
motion  intended  to  be  convoyed  will  be  understood  without 
any  very  active  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

* Tills  insect,*  says  Browne.  ‘ though  evidenllv  of  this 
class,  is  more  firm  and  opaque  than  eiUior  of  tho  roregouig.’ 
The  Portuguese  man  of  war  is  the  animal  whoBc  description 
immediately  precedes,  * and  consists  of  an  oblong,  carlila> 
ginous,  flat  body,  slightly  radiated  fmin  the  centre,  and 
intersected  with  small  concentrio  lines : but  tbU  is  Atr- 
nUhed  with  two  thin  llcshy  or  semigelatinous  lips  b b,  that 
extend  themselves  by  sliort  vermiform  appendices  over  the 
under  surface  of  the  cartilaginous  part.  It  is  also  suppliMl 
with  a semi'cliiptical,  dry,  tron.<iparcnt  membrane  E,  which 
stands  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  of  the  more  firm  part 
A.  in  tho  direction  of  the  line  D D,  funiisbing  it  with  a pair 
of  constant  standing  sails,  which  answer  upon  all  occasions ; 
fur  when  this  body  is  to  move  in  any  particular  direction, 
suppose  towards  X,  the  part  A D D,  1,  of  the  perpendicular 
membrane,  which  arches  in  tho  direction  of  the  line  A D,  1 
(Hilt  and  pushes  the  body  forwanU,  while  the  other  pari 
floats  in  the  wind.  But  when  the  wind  changes,  and  the 
body  is  to  move  towards  Z,  the  other  part  answers  in  the 
sainu  manner,  and  all  the  motions  are  performed  by  the 
same  mechanism.  It  is  furnishutl  with  a great  iiumlier  of 
slender  tentoimla,  each  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which 
rise  very  thick  IVom  tho  margin  of  the  cartilage  underneath, 
and  it  seems  to  have  on  opening  or  mouth  in  the  centre  of 
the  hose.’ 

Rataria. 

Body  oval  or  circular,  sustained  by  a subcarlilaginous, 
roiupresscd,  elevated  piece,  with  a muscular,  movable, 
longitudinal  crest  above,  concave  below,  and  provided  in 
the  middle  with  a free  proboseklifurm  stomach,  and  witli  a 
single  row  of  marginal  tentac-uliforro  suckers. 

Eschscholtz  established  this  genus  fur  some  very  small 
cirrhigrade  animals,  whose  back  is  sustained  by  asubcar- 
tilagihous  piece,  not  elevating  iisolf  ia  the  dorsal  cavity,  and 
whti-h  only  offer  marginal  cirrhi  on  the  central  surface. 
Dc  Blainvillc,  aAcr  observing  that  Forskahl  has  figured 
with  his  Ilolothuria  ^iVans  {VeleUa  Umb>»ta  of  ].4tmar(‘k) 
some  very  small  animals,  which  M.  E&clisrholtz  himself 
rt'gards  as  closely  approximating  to  his  Rataria  cordata, 
says  that  it  seems  possible  that  the  Ratariee  may  be  only 
<l(*grees  of  dovelopmcnt  of  VeleUa.  Example,  Ratana 
mitrata. 


' RsUrU  mltnU,  hlslily 


PORPITA. 

Bo<ly  membranous,  regular,  circular,  depressed,  slightly 
c.>iive\  above;  internal  caitilaginous suppo^  circular,  with 
iU  surfur-e  marked  by  concuntric  strue  crossing  radiated 
strim.  cuverod  on  its  upper  surfan'e  by  a delicate  membrane 
merely.  Tiic  body  is  concave  below,  and  tho  inferior  sur- 
fiu'c  is  furnished  with  a great  number  of  (entacula,  of  which 
the  exterior  ones  arc  the  longest,  and  furnished  with  small 
cilia,  each  terminated  by  a globule : they  sometimes  contain 
uir,  and  the  internal  ones  arc  the  sbe^test,  the  most  simple, 
and  the  roost  fleshy.  In  the  centre  of  these  tentaeula  is 
the  mouth,  in  form  of  a small  proboscis,  which  leads  to  a 
simple  stomach,  surrounderl  by  a somewhat  glandular  sub- 
i tance. 

Cuvier,  from  whom  a great  portion  of  the  above  dcscrip' 
tion  is  taken,  says,  in  tho  last  edilionof  the  'Regne  Animal,’ 
that  there  is  but  one  spcM-ies  (Pory;i7a  giganlea)  of  a beau- 
tiful blue  colour,  from  the  Mediterrauean  and  other  warmet 
sens.  Lamarck,  wlio  established  the  toiius  for  an  animal 
which  hod  been  placed  among  the  ifeduta  by  Linnmus, 
gives  four  species;  but  DcBlainvilleaiidMM.Chamissound 
Sisenhardt  coincide  with  Cuvier  in  believing  that  they  are 


all  referriblc  (o  one,  though  the  former  admits  that  the  fact 
is  still  somewhat  doubtful.  He  observes  that  Bu>cV  spei'ics, 
flolothuria  appendicuUita,  {PorpUa  a}fjtendiculata,  Laim.) 
was  ovidunlly  cstabUshi.Ml  on  an  impairiid  animal.  Escli* 
Bcholtz,  under  tho  name  of  Porpita  Meditei  ranea^  conjoins 
three  of  Lamarck’s  species,  and  describes  three  new  ones, 
taking  for  his  character  the  proportion  of  tho  cartilaginous 
• lUk,  and  especially  that  of  the  marginal  cirrhi. 

Oe  BlninWlle.  to  whu.se  article  in  the  * Dictionnairc  des 
Sciences  Naturclles’  wo  refer  the  reader  fur  further  details, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  genera  VelelUi  and  Purpita  might  bo 
united  witliout  incunNenicnce. 

Tlieru  is  a very  fair  figure  of  a Porpita  in  an  early  volume 
of  tho  * Plkilosophica!  ‘nan^actions.’ 

Geagraphicai  di$tributvm.—\,x\iQ  lliat  of  VeleUa,  very 
t.'idc.  Host,  who  met  with  them  at  scu,  says  tho  animal 
has  the  appearance  of  a 24-sous  piece  borne  along  by  the 
waves.  Examples,  Porpita  giganlea,  and  Pnr.  glandi/f  a. 


fProftUor  Porpita gUndifiera.] 


The  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  is  of  opinion  that  tho 
genus  Pornta  should  be  restricted  to  those  species  which 
resemble  Porp.  oppendiculuta,  whidi  have  few  and  brooilcr 
arms,  and  establishes  a new  genus  of  tho  family  Porpitida 
under  the  name  of 


POLYURACHIONIA. 

Dorsal  support  (sustentaculum)  cartilaginous,  tmkeiL 
(luttened,  rounded,  radiated,  concentrically  striated;  maulU 
(pallium)  narrow,  free,  surrounding  tlie  support;  arms, 
numerous,  Darallel.  of  various  leiigtlis,  elongated,  aflixed 
beneath,  witn  a power  of  taking  a declining  position  fur  llte 
purpose  of  taking  prey ; mouth,  below,  central,  pur»e- 
shaped,  extensile ; tentaeula  many,  vaiying  in  form,  sue- 
torial,  covering  the  wholo  ventral  suiface ; eggs,  very  bumlt. 
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f&ntimcnblff,  no»tlod  tbo  tentacula,  (Guildioff). 

Exnmple,  PotybracAionia  J.tnrumna.  Mr.  Guildinf^  dc* 
•cnbcs  th»*  support  as  broad  and  >'ilreous,  the  body  as 
eerulean,  the  tentacula  as  pallid,  and  the  arms,  vrliich  are  iu 
a triple  series,  glandulous.  the  glandules  being  peduncu* 
latcd.  The  diameter  of  the  mantle,  exclusive  of  tW  arms, 
is  stated  to  be  eleven  and  a half  lines.  Mr.  Guilding 
states  that  the  animal  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  swimming, 
or  rather  floating  on  the  serene  surl^e  of  the  Caribean  Sea 
in  calm  weather,  and  embracing  its  prey  by  the  sudden 
downward  application  of  some  or  all  of  its  arms,  which  are 
eatih'  broken  bv  attrition. 


[PoIybiachkoU  Una»maa,enliirp'd.*] 


s,  u[ip«r  •id* : A,  lower  side. 

We  think  there  is  hardly  enough  to  warrant  a generic 
separation  in  this  caso  ; the  species  bears  a strong  resem* 
blance  to  the  Porpt'ta  CiFru^a  of  Eichschollz.  Mr.  Guil* 
ding  observes  that  the  Meduta  porptta  of  the  * Amcenitates 
Academics*  seems  nothing  more  than  the  central  disk  of 
some  species  deprived  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 
CIRkHI'NGS,  a genus  of  6shes.  [Gobio.] 
aURHlTPATHES.  [Zoophvtaria.] 
aRRHOBRANCHIAT'A.  (Dkntalium.I 
CIRRHUS.  (Conchology.)  (Tcebinid.b.J 
CIRRI'PEDA,  or  ClRRtilPBDA.t  L^«of  Linnfrus. 
Cirrhopodes  of  Cuvier  and  F^russac,  Cirr}upedeM  of  La- 
marck, Nematowides  of  Do  Blainville,  Cirnpedes  of  L.a- 
treiUe:  a well-aelined  natural  group  of  marine  inverlcbruio 
animals,  whose  place  in  the  system  has  occasioned  much 
doubt  and  differcnco  of  opinion  among  zoologuts.  In  tlw 
earlier  times  the  most  absurd  stories  were  propagated  and 
believed  in  relation  to  oncof  the  most  common  genera,  Pfn- 
iaUksmit  anatiffra,  Lrpa$  anatifera  of  linnfBus,  the  com- 
mon or  duck  barnacle.  To  the  relbrenceM  on  this  head 
given  under  the  article  * Birniclb,’  we  sh^l  only  add  the 
testimony  of  Sir  Robert  Moray  to  show  how  long  the  dclu- 
* Prow  Mr.  Gaildlnc’t  SfurA,*  Zoolofiul  JowriMl.’  w>L  ilL.  p 40i,  pi  X. 

t “Pm  tenuwttbe  ha4d<nth«4rtld«aKlhcM»  ftncrally  u*M  by  sooiog>*l*l 

Sal  cuii««Aly.  Uia  wwrd  thovU  b«  CwT^pcStc,  UursMUWr  adepu  Uwt 
mad*  of  wriUBf. 


sioii  lasted,  and  in  what  positive  terras  a witneM  can  state 
ihe  thing  that  is  noU  * In  every  shell  that  1 opened  1 found 
a perfect  sea-fowl ; the  little  bill  like  that  of  a goose,  the 
eyes  marked,  the  heud.  neck,  breast,  wings,  tail  and  feet 
foimod,  tho  fuatbors  every  where  perfectly  shaped,  and 
blackish-coloured,  and  the  feet  like  those  of  other  water- 
fowl,  to  roy  best  remembrance.*  The  Roman  Catholica 
are  permitted,  in  France  at  leoiit,  to  eat  the  bemiide  goose 
upon  liui  days  and  during  the  whole  of  Lent,  in  consequence 
of  iu  nuppose<l  marine  origin. 

Orgamsation,  ami  pwe  m ih«  mUural  syttem.-JJn- 
nsBUs  placed  the  Ctrrtpedia,  with  the  generic  name  of  Le- 
pM,  among  the  MuUivalpet  of  his  Vermes  (testaeea),  be- 
tween CAfion  and  Pholas  j«and,  supposing  that  the  fijrm  ex- 
isted without  a shell,  found  a situation  for  it  under  the 
name  of  7W/on,  between  Terebelia  and  Lemeea.  Cuiier,  in 
the  Arst  and  also  in  the  last  edition  of  tho  * R^gne  Animal,* 
says  that  the  existence  of  the^e  Tritons  is  not  conSrmod,  and 
that  wo  must  suppose  that  Liiineus  had  only  seen  the  ani- 
mal of  an  Anotija  (Pentalasmis)  which  had  been  taken  out 
of  its  shell.  Rmig,  howover,  thinks  that  he  has  found  the 
Linns^an  genus  2Vt/on  in  certain  specimens  brought  homo 
byM.M.  ^‘sson  and  Gamut,  (juoy  and  Gaim8rd,<and  has 
published  it  under  the  name  of  Aitpae.  Brugiiidrcs  divided 
ihi!  genus  Zri?;)us  into  two ; the  ilrst,  Anat^Oy  a barbarous 
word  for  Amitifera,  the  Anatifes  of  the  French,  comprising 
the  pedunculated  cirriprds;  and  the  second,  the 

sc>ssilc  species.  Cuvier,  under  the  name  of  Cirrhtmodoy 
moile  those  animals  the  sixth  class  of  his  MnllushSt 
whi(  h he  places  between  the  Br^zcAiopoda  and  the  first 
class  (Annelidcs)  of  his  third  great  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  viz.,  the  articulated  animals,  and  in  the  ‘ RSsne 
Aniroar  they  appear  between  OrbicuUs  and  Serpula.  La- 
marck, under  ilie  name  of  Cirrhipeda^  his  tenth  class  of 
im*erlebrate  animals,  arrtinges  them  between  the  sedentary 
Annelides  and  bis  Conehiferoy  dividing  them  into  two  orders* 
Ut.  The  sessile  cirripocu  ; 2nd.  The  pedunculated  cirri- 
peds.  Id  his  system  they  stand  between  Ma^Utt  and  As- 
pergillum. Lstreille,  though  bo  does  not  disturb  this  ar- 
rangement, evidently  <*onsiders  them  os  related  to  the  Ostra- 
eodoy  among  tho  Branchiopodous  crustaceans.  He  says  that 
the  sessile  cirripeds  seem  to  represent  the  animals  which 
terminate  the  Ach)hales  enfermis  of  Cuvier.  He  observes 
that  the  two  tubular  processes  of  Otion  represent  the  two 
tubes  of  some  of  the  Aeephalay  though  with  diflTcrcnt  uses, 
the  tentacula  being  converted  into  jaws.  The  cirri  he  con- 
siders as  a kind  of  feet  analogous  to  the  sub-  abdominal  ap- 
pendoges  of  many  crustaceans,  especially  those  of  the  Am- 
pAivoda,  and  is  of  opinion  that  we  may  also  compare  them 
to  tnuse  of  many  annelids.  The  oviduct,  ho  remarks,  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Phalangium.  Finally  be  ex- 

firesscs  a conjecture  that  nature,  to  form  the  CirripedSy 
las  borrowed  different  organs  from  animals  of  several 
classes.  Mr.  W'ilUam  SharpMacT^y,  in  his  profound  and 
philoM»phical  work,  * Hone  Entomologicte,*  considers  that 
PentaUtsmis  exhibits  the  greatest  affinity  with  the  Ostra  ■ 
c(Hia ; but  ho  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  exists  an 
aOinily  between  the  shell  of  Balanus  and  that  of  EcAinwty 
and  sanctions  Lntrcille’s  opinion  that  the  articulated  cirri 
have  their  analogues  in  the  anus  of  the  Hadiata,  particu- 
larly of  Comatula.  Dr.  lA'ach,  who  has  described  several 
genera  unnoticed  till  his  time,  divided  tho  class  into  two 
orders:  Ut,  Compy/otoma/a,  oomprUing  tiie  pedunculated 
section ; and  2n(i.  AcamptosomatOy  including  tlie  sessile 
species.  ^ M.  de  Blaimillo  makes  the  oirripeds  the  first 
rl.is!-  iSerniitopcAa)  of  his  subtype  Malentosoarioy  a group 
uhirh  carroKpotids  to  the  Multivaivos  of  Linnieus,  after 
scfsarating  from  them  the  genus  PAolae,  so  that  Dc  Blaiii* 
ville''«  Mfdeniaznaria  consist  of  the  Cirripeds  and  Chitons. 
Tliu  Cirripeds,  ho  tbinka,  have  an  erident  relation  to  tho 
Bivalve  MoUuslu.  by  means  of  their  calcareous  envelope,  in 
which  be  rocognises  ibe  pieces  of  the  shell  of  the  PhoiadeSy 
and  even  the  analogue  ot  the  tul)0  of  the  neighbouring  ge- 
nera. Uu  also  coiiNidvrs  the  relutiuuship  further  indicated 
by  the  recuned  position  of  the  animal  fixed  head  down- 
wards (la  tele  en  bas):  but  ho  also  ooDsiders  that  their  re- 
latioite  to  certain  animals  of  the  type  Entomogoaria  are 
numerous,  by  means  of  the  homy,  locomotive,  articulated 
appraifdages  which  are  branchial,  at  least  at  the  root,  be- 
coming, towards  the  mouth,  true  homy,  denticulated  jaws. 
Mr.  Tbom]»son.  in  hi*  * Zoologieal  Researches,*  confers 
the  Cirrip^  to  bo  true  Crttfraeeo.  and  that  in  the  first 
state  of  theee  animals  they  not  only  possess  {lerfoct  free- 
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dom  and  power  of  motion,  but  organs  of  sight.  On  tho 
2Nih  April,  1623,  Mr.  ThuTnn<on  stales  that  no  took  in  a 
small  muslin  towing  net,  wnilu  crussi;^  tho  ferry  at  Pas- 
sage, among  other  minute  creatures,  a small  translucent 
animal,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  lung,  of  a somewhat  elliptical 
form,  butveiT  slightly  compressed  laterally,  and  of  a brown- 
ish tint.  When  m a state  of  jxjrfecl  repose  it  resembled  a 
very  minute  muscle,  and  lay  upon  one  of4ts  sides  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  of  sea-water  in  which  it  was  plare^l ; at 
this  time  all  the  members  of  the  animal  were  withdrawn 
within  tho  shell,  which  aupcuivd  to  bo  comj*o«j<l  of  two 
>‘alvea,  united  by  a hinge  along  the  upjwr  part  of  tho  back, 
and  capable  of  opening  Aom  one  end  to  the  other  along  the 
front,  to  give  occasional  exit  to  the  limbs.  Those  were  of* 
two  descriptions,  vir. ; anteriorly  a largo  and  very  strong 
pair,  proride«l  with  a cup-like  sucker  and  hookii,  serWng 
solely  to  attach  the  animal  to  rocks,  stones,  &c.,  and,  pos- 
teriorly, six  pairs  of  natatory  members,  so  articulated  as  to 
act  in  concert  apd  to  give  a very  forcible  stroke  to  the 
water,  causing  the  animal,  when  swimming,  to  advance  by 
a .succession  of  bounds  after  the  same  manner  as  th§  watcr- 
tlea(£)apAnta)and  other  but  particularly  Cyrb)ptt, 

whose  swimming  feet  are  extremely  atcilogoua.  [Bran- 
ch tOPODA.]  The  tail,  usually  bent  up  under  the  belly,  is  ex- 
tremely short,  »'orapoftc<l  of  two  joints,  and  tennitmting  in 
four  tetep,  and  is  empl(*ycd  to  af>t»ist  in  progrcrvaion  and  in 
changing  tha  position  from  a state  of  repose.  The  greatest 
peculiarity  however  in  the  structure  is  in  the  eyes,  whi«'h, 
although  constantly  shiclde*!  by  Uie  valves  of  the  shell,  are 
l>edunculated  as  in  the  crab  and  lobsler,  and  placed  entirely 
at  the  sides  of  tho  body.  Mr.  Tlu)m|»*m  (*bserves  that  this 
animal,  but  fur  its  poir  of  pedunculaioil  eyes,  would  find 
a place  as  a new  gc*nus  of  Oatraroda  ; that  its  raombci*s  ap- 
proximate it  to  Jrguius  on  the  one  hand  ami  fo  f'yclnpa 
on  tho  other,  genera  which  arc  widely  separated  ; while  Inc 
eyes  show  its  relationship  to  the  /Vcrj;»rx/a  (crabs,  lobsters, 
&c.)  The  individuals  presented  no  variation  indicative  of 
adifferemo  of  sex;  and  this,  with  their  anomalous  organiza- 
tion, inducofl  a belief  that  ibcy  w ere  the  lun  m or  di-guised 
states  of  some  crustac(*oiis  animal,  or  (us  it  bad  been  pre- 
viou.«Iv  ascertained  that  ilur  CirmW#  were  Crustatea) 
that  they  were  the  males  of  these,  Mr.  Thomp-son  not  being 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  two  aexes  were  united  in  the 
same  individual.  What  follows  Iwiitgof  thelast  importance, 
Wo  give  in  the  author’s  own  words  : * Under  the  roregoing 
impressions,  some  of  them  were  rollecloil  in  the  spring  of 
1S26,  and,  in  order  to  soc  what  changes  they  might  undergo, 
were  kept  in  a glass  vessel,  covert^l  by  such  a depth  of  sea- 
water that  they  could  be  examined  at  any  time  by"  moans  of 
t common  magnifying  glass  ; they  were  taken  Miiy  1st,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  l^ih  (he  author  hud  the  Katisfaction  to 
find  that  two  of  them  had  thrown  off  their  exuvia  (exuvise) 
and,  wonderful  to  say,  were  llrmlv  uxlhering  to  tho  bottom 
of  the  vessel  and  cliangod  to  young  harnuclcs,  such  as  aro 
usually  seen  intennixod  with  grown  specimens  on  rwks  and 
.stones  at  this  .sea.son  of  tbevear.  (Balonua  pusi/ius,  Penn.) 
In  this  stage  the  sutures  between  the  valves  of  the  shell  and 
of  the  operculum  were  visible,  and  the  movements  of 
tho  arms  of  the  animal  within,  although  these  lost 
Were  not  yet  completely  devclojHMl ; the  eyes  also  were  still 
perceptible,  although  the  principal  part  of  the  colouring 
matter  appeared  to  nave  been  Uutiwn  off  with  the  exuviiiin 
(exuvim).  On  the  10th  another  individual  was  som  in  the 
act  of  ihrotring  t»ff  tta  aheli,  and  attaching  itself  as  the 
nthers  to  the  bottom  of  the  gla.^.  It  only  remains  to  add. 
that  as  tho  secretion  of  the  calcareous  matter  goes  on  in  tho 
compartments  dcstine-d  for  the  valves  of  the  shelly  cuvering, 
the  ey’us  gradually  disappear,  from  the  increasing  opacity 
thence  produced,  and  the  visual  ray  is  extinguish^  for  (bo 
remainder  of  the  animal's  life  ; the  arms  at  the  ^amc  lime 
acquire  their  usual  ciliated  appearance.  Tims  then  an  ani- 
mal originally  natatory  and  focomolivo,  and  provided  with 
a distinct  organ  of  Mght,  becomes  |>ermanentl)  and  immova- 
bly fixed,  and  ita  optic  apparatu.s  obliterated,  and  furnishes 
not  only  a now  ana  important  physiological  fact,  but  la  the 
only  instance  in  nature  of  so  extraordinary  a metamor|)ho- 
sis.* 

‘ During^the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer  monthss* 
says  Mr.  Tompson,  'the  water  teems  with  these  exuvia 
lexnviio)  of  Trilones  (the  animal  inhabitant,  accotxling  to 
Linneeus,  of  tl«  barnacles):  it  is  ini)>ossiblo  to  avoid  draw- 
ing up  numbers  every  time  a towing-iiut  is  thrown  out,  nay 
(he  tide  is  atUiacs  discoloured  from  their  abundance ; but 


to  bo  certain  that  these  are  really  such,  lot  a sttme  with 
several  barnacles  upon  it  he  kept  in  sea-water,  regularly 
renewed,  towards  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  be^nning 
of  May,  and  with  due  attention  many  of  them  may  be  ob« 
servoa  in  the  act  of  thro%e\n^  of  exuvia  fexuviw)  in  every 
rospoct  identical ; let  it  be  reoollccted  however  that  these 
are  the  costs  of  the  animal  alone,  and  not  of  the  valves  of 
the  shell,  or  of  the  operculum.’  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Ganera 
ofShelh,  ‘ Scalpellum’)  thus  writes  on  tho  subject  of  Mr. 
“fhompson’s  discovery  Without  describing  tho  facts,  or 
entering  upon  the  arguments  with  which  he  support.^  this 
opinion.’ ».  e.  that  the  C'lrripcrfia  are  Cruatac^a,  'we  must 
be  permitted  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  fully 
demonstrated  it;  at  tlie  same  time,  considering  that,  as  far 
os  wo  hitherto  know,  the  Cirripedcs  were  all  attached,  the 
cirrurostiini-e  of  their  Wing  free  when  very  young  accounts 
well  to  out  mind  for  the  fact  of  each  sjiecies  being  found  at- 
tached to  {uiculiar  situations,  which  would  only  be  compa- 
tible with  the  notion  of  their  being  at  one  time  free  agents, 
and  possessed  of  an  instinctive  volition  determining  their 
choice  of  situation.*  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  ‘Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Sui^eons*  (Cirripeda),  speaks  of 
the  diswivery  without  expressing  any  doubt. 

But  Mr  I'^iompKon  h.as  since,  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  6th  of  March,  1636,  declared  his  ' dis- 
covery of  the  mciauiorpliosis  in  the  second  type  of  the  Cir- 
ripedes;  vis.,  thc/.cpudcr,  completing  the  natural  history 
of  these  singular  animals,  and  confirramg  their  affinity  with 
the  Cruatarea.*  and  the  memoir  with  a plate  is  published 
in  tlic  second  part  of  the  * Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1835.'  Tlie  following  is  the  abstract  of  the  paper: — 'The 
dis<*overie*  made  by  the  author  of  the  remarkable  metamor- 
phoses which  the  animals  composing  the  first  family  of  (he 
Cirripedcs,  or  Ha/ant,  undergo  in  the  progress  of  their  deve- 
lopment, and  whii  h he  has  published  in  the  third  numljor 
of  his  “Zoological  Ue^-arches’  (p.  76),  are  in  the  prei-ont 
paper,  which  is  iiiletidwl  as  a prize  etueiy  for  one  of  tho 
ratal  medals,  followed  up  h)  the  re{s>rt  of  his  distoveiy  of 
similar  changes  exhibited  by  three  B|>ocic8  of  two  other 
; genera  of  the  second  Iribo  of  this  ihmily,  namely,  the  /.#- 
viutfs.  The  larva?  of  this  tribe,  like  those  of  the  HnLtni, 
have  the  extcnml  apj>earan«-e  of  bivalve  monoculi,  fur- 
nislicd  with  loc4)motive  organs,  in  the  form  of  three  pairs  of 
meraliors;  (he  most  aiUenor  of  which  are  simple,  ami  the 
other  bifid.  Tlie  l>ack  of  tbe  animal  is  covered  by  an  ample 
shield,  terminating  anteriorly  in  two  extende?!  iiorns,  and 
posteriorly  in  a single  elongated  spinous  process.  Thus 
they  possess  considemblo  powers  of  locomotion,  which,  with 
the  as-.istanco  of  on  organ  of  vision,  enable  them  to  seek 
their  future  pennanent  place  of  n sidence.  Tlie  author  is  led 
from  his  researches  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  Cirripedes  do 
not  constitute,  as  modern  naturalists  have  coiiHiderea  them,  a 
dUtinct  class  of  aniniaU,  but  that  they  occupy  a place  inter- 
mwhate  between  tho  Crustacea  dccapoda-^wiih  which  the 
Ralani  have  a marked  affinity — and  the  Crustacea  enfomoa- 
tractu  to  w htch  the  Lepndes  are  allied ; and  that  they  have 
no  natural  affinity  with  tho  testac'cuus  mullusi-a.  as  was 
supptjsed  bv  Linnauis,  and  all  the  older  systematic  writers 
on  zooWy.^'  • 

Mr.  luiimpson  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  J.  Martin-Saint-Angc,  read  at  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  tbe  I4lh  July,  1834,  and  published  in 
the  ‘ Savans  Etrangers,*  tome  \i.,  and  separately  by  Bailli^re 
(1835).  The  following  is  tho  summary  or  the  princi- 
pal facta  stated  by  him  in  the  course  of  a very  laborious 
and  acuto  investigation.  The  mouth  of  the  Peduncu- 
lated Cirripeds  is  composed  of  pieces  entirely  comparable 
to  those  of  tho  mouth  of  many  Crustacea^  and  especially 
of  the  Rhylhttomes ; the  upper  lip,  tbe  palpi,  and  the  man- 
dibles, ore  so  analogous,  that  the  rosombiance  extends  even 
to  the  form.  The  three  jaw-feet  (pieda-mSchoires),  which 
aro  met  with  most  commonly  in  the  Crustacea,  are  con- 
joined in  a single  jaw-foot  which  receive'  the  nervou- 
trunks;  at  its  ba^'are  always  found  from  two  to  four  bran- 
chim.  The  ten  ordinary  feet  of  tbe  Crustacea  are  faiihfull/ 
repre^ented  in  the  Anaifee  (Campylosomata) ; at  the  base 
of  many  among  them  are  found  branebim  disposed  like 
those  of  certain  Crustacea,  and  the  number  even  is  some- 
times repeated.  There  exists  in  each  foot  a double  canal. 
At  for  establishing  a circulating  eunont,  and  traversing  all 
the  articulations  of  the  cirri.  The  body  is  comjiosea  of  a 

* M.  Smaa  Durekb^a  elciau  tha  priority  of  TvlurlBg  dwCtntpsd*  <0  lb* 
CnMiscro.  aod  vouUl  pUee  Ibom  ont  lo 
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ccriatn  n\imbr*r  of  nn^R.  or  of  nrlirulalion#,  very  distinct, 
enrh  of  which  supports  a pair  (>f  ft'ct.  In  the  interior  of  the 
body  there  arc  a dortial  vci<Ael  (like  that  in  n ^eat  numWr  of 
tlic  articulated  animals),  and  a double  series  of  ; 

of  which  the  number,  according  to  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Ange’s 
researches,  is  eoual  to  that  of  the  feel : there  is  besides 
another  pair  on  tne  lateral  parts  of  the  stomach.  The  pe- 
dicle may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  tail  of  many 
Cruslarea  ; it  is  in  this  cavity,  and  not,  as  has  been  said,  on 
the  back,  tlmt  the  egtifs  arc  found  ; these  pass  aflcrwardsby 
a (tonduit,  not  yet  indicated,  in  the  envelope,  which,  by  its 
resemblance  to  the  mantle  of  llie  mollusra  establishes 
the  only  possible  analogy  between  the  C'irri]>ods  and  the 
last -mimed  atiimals.  The  oi^»ans  placed  upon  the  back, 
which  Cuvier  described  as  eggs,  are  th>?  generative  appa- 
ratus of  the  male,  of  which  the  disposition  U very  remark- 
able. Finally,  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  cnclost?  in 
the  interior  a membranous  sac  of  a i*olort-shap4' ; the  dis- 
position an«l  use  of  which  establish,  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Serres,  an  additional  approximation  between 
iho  Cirripeds  and  the  Annelids.  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Angc 
then  proposes  as  the  Ia.st  residt  of  his  laboinv.  to  place  the 
class  Cirrhiwfia  at  the  end  of  the  Crunlacea,  w»  as  to  estab- 
lish a natural  link  or  passage bctwoeii  iho  su{>orior  articulated 
nniniaU  ami  the  AnnclidJt.  Such  arc  the  conclusions  drawn 
in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Angc,  %vho  refers  with 
appn>bation  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  T'iompson,  published 
in  IS.IO;  and  before  wejwocccil  to  the  comments  made  on 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Mnrtin-Saint-Ange,  wo  will  state  Mr. 
Thompson’s  view  of  the  ovarial  system.  • In  the  whole  of 
the  tnijo  of  the  CirriiMsdes.’  olh^rves  Mr.  Tliompson,  in  his 
paper  in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions  ’ above  quoted, ' the 
ova,  after  expulsion  from  the  ovarium,  appear  to  l»e  con- 
veyed by  the  ovipositor  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
pedicle,  just  bene.ath  the  body  of  the  aninud,  which  they  fill 
to  the  dtstanco  of  about  an  inch.  AVlien  first  ])lacc4l  in  this 
situation,  they  seem  to  lie  amorphous  and  inseparable  from 
t he  pulpy  sulistanro  in  which  they  are  iinbeilded ; but  as 
they  approach  to  maturity  they  IwMrome  of  an  oval  shape, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  are  easily  detached.  Sir  Everard 
Home  has  given  a verygixtd  ^presentation  of  them,  at  this 
stage  of  their  progress,  in  his  • l,ec(ures  on  domparative 
Anatomy,’  fi'om  the  elegant  pencil  of  Mr.  Hauer.  During 
the  stay  of  thcova  in  the  j>c«licle.  they  render  this  part  more 
opaque  and  of  a bluish  tint;  the  ova  tbcmstdve.*!.  and  the 
cellular  texture  with  which  they  arc  surroundoil.  being  of  a 
pale  or  azure  blue  colour.  It  is  difficult  loconccive  in  what 
manner  the  ova  are  extricated  from  the  situation  above  in- 
dicated; but  it  is  certainly  n«tl  by  the  means  sxjggosteil  by 
Sir  Everanl  Home  in  the  above-mentioned  lecture,  viz.,  by 
piercing  outwards  through  the  membranes  of  the  pedielc, 
for  the  ova  arc  subsequently  found  forming  a pair  of  Icaf- 
likc  expansions,  placed  betw(*cn  either  side  oi  the  b«.>dy  of 
the  animal  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shells  in  Lejxu 
(Pcntalasmis),  or  of  the  leathery  internal  tunic  in  Cinera*. 
These  leaves  have  each  a separate  attachment  at  the  sides 
of  the  animal  to  the  septum,  whiclidlvnles  the  cavity  occu- 
pied by  the  animal  from  that  of  the  pedicle;  they  are  at 
first  comparatively  small,  have  a rounded  outline,  and  pos- 
sess the  same  bluish  colour  which  the  ova  had  in  the  pedi- 
cle ; but  as  the  ova  advance  in  progress  these  leaves  extend 
in  every  dimension,  and  lap  over  each  other  on  the  liack, 
passing  through  variotis  lighter  shades  of  colour  into  pale 
pink,  and  nnally,  when  ready  to  batch.  lie<*.orac  nearly  white. 
These  leaves  appear  to  lie  composed  of  a layer  of  ova  irregu- 
larly placed,  and  imbcddeil  in  a kiml  of  parenchymatous 
texture,  out  of  which  they  readily  fall  when  .about  to  hatch, 
on  its  substance  being  asunder  ; indeed  it  appears  at 
length  to  become  so  lender  ns  to  fall  entirely  nwav.  so  that 
after  the  periwl  of  gestation  is  past  no  vestige  of  tbeso  leafy 
conceptarles  is  to  be  found.  When  the  larvro,  barely  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eve,  burst  forth  from  the  ma,  their  deve- 
lopment goes  on  with  such  rapidity  that  they  seem  to  grow 
sensibly  while  under  observation.  The  larva  of  Ihe 
then  is  a tailed  Monocuha,  with  three  pairs  of  mcmlHfrs, 
the  roost  anterior  of  which  arc  simple,  the  others  bifid, 
having  ite  back  covered  with  an  ample  shield,  terminating 
anteriorly  in  two  extended  horns,  and  posteriorly  in  a single 
elongated  s-piiions  process.’ 

We  now  come  to  the  report  of  MM.  Dum»tril  and  Serres 
(drawn  up  by  the  latter)  upon  the  Memoir  of  Or.  Martin- 
Saint-Ange.  After  adverting  to  the  labours  and  views  of 
Poll,  Delle  Chiajc,  Home,  Thompson,  and  Burmci^tcr,  the 


rqtort  states  that  the  ganglionary  nervous  chain,  pronounced 
by  Cuvier  to  be  single,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Martin-Saint- 
Ange  to  be  completely  double:  an  inqiortant  fact,  more 
(specially  when  it  is  i^mpareil  with  the  duality  of  the  ner- 
vous axis,  which  one  ot  the  reporters  pointed  out  in  Ihe 
larvm  of  insccU  and  of  certain  Annelids,  Herold  in  Iho 
embryo  of  the  Arachnids  Rathkein  that  of  the  crawfish,  and 
MM.  Audouinand  Milne  Edwards  in  many  adult  Cruslace<u 
Thus,  observe  the  reporters,  the  sVTnroetry  of  the  nervous 
system  liecomes  a general  rule,  common  to  vertebralcd  and 
invertuhrated  aniniaU.  The  remainder  of  this  rcjKWi  is  so 
interesting,  and  tho  reporteni  aze  such  competent  autho- 
rity, that  we  find  it  necesMiry,  for  the  better  illustration  of 
this  obscure  and  long-debated  subject,  to  give  a portion  of  it 
at  least,  as  nearly  a.s  we  con  in  the  terras  of  the  reporters 
‘ The  author,’  say  they,  * has  discovered  besides  in  the  Cir- 
rijMHlca  a small  nemms  apj>aralus  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  which  hod  its  principal  trunk  in  a tubercle  wlii<‘b 
occupies  this  region.  At  first  sight  we  thought  that  this 
tiibcivle  might  be  Ihe  remains  of  the  eye  observed  in  the 
young  state  byMr.Tlmnn>soii,at  the  periodwhen  theiw:  ani 
mals  are  friH*,  and  that  the  nervous  apparutu-s  might  bo 
the  remains  of  that  of  vision ; but  a disstK'tbn  in  water  ami 
under  the  microscope  has  not  ju.sti(lcd  this  opinion.  Our 
rescarrhes  however  were  made  upon  subjects  which  had 
been  u long  time  in  spirit : and  it  would  be  important  to 
renew  them  on  fresh  individuals  of  various  ogos,  in  onler 
to  prove  whether  the  loss  of  the  eves  is  complete  and  aliso- 
lute,  or  whether,  a.s  Mr.  Milne  l^dwards  has  observed  in 
Cymothoe,  the  organs  arc  bid  in  the  thickness  of  the 
head,  where  they  icmiinate  by  withering  away  and  disap 
pearing.  After  the  nervous  system,  one  of  tne  mo^t  ron- 
trovcrtc<l  questions  about  tho  organization  of  the  Cirri|H'<U*s 
is  that  relative  to  their  ^iiital  apparatus,  and  the  mode  m 
which  their  generation  is  carried  on.  Wo  do  not  stop  at 
the  idea  of  Home,  who  makes  Ihe  Analifes  germinate  from 
their  m*dicle,  nearly  like  bud.^  from  a stem.  ThLs  hyp<)tho' 
sis,  which  is  opposed  by  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  is  Im;- 
sides  destroyed  by  the  far-t.  recently  discovcreil  by  Mr. 
Thompson ; viz.,  that  of  tho  primitive  freedom  of  the  Cirri- 
pedcs.  If  at  first  these  animals  are  free,  if  thu*)'  move  in 
all  directions  by  the  aid  of  their  feet,  which  serve  them  as 
oars,  it  is  clear  that  an  hypotht^bis  which  sunposcs  thetn  to 
be  adherent  and  fixed  at  all  verimU  is  unwortny  of  a serious 
refutation.  It  is  not  so  with  tho  opinion  of  Cuvier,  which 
de><*nos  to  fix  our  attention ; inasmuch  as,  if  it  were  well 
foundetl,  it  would  wmstilute  a new  species  of  hermaphro- 
ditism. On  each  side  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Anaiifi»H 
is  found  a substance  composed  of  an  infinity  of  gromilcs; 
these  granules  united  in  a bunch(cn  ^af^ie)  enter  a hollow 
jxHlicle  : this  pellicle  in  its  turn  opens  into  a larger  canal 
plaiti'il  in  zigzag,  which  united  to  its  congener  U prolongc*! 
into  the  proboscidifomi  tube.  Acconling  to  Cuvier  these 
grannies  and  their  bunches  are  tne  eggs  and  ovaries,  the 
pe<licles  deferent  canals,  and  ;he  zigzag  canal  a sort  of  re>i- 
rula  seminalis.  On  this  livTiothesis,  the  eggs  detach  ihem- 
solves  from  the  hunch  and  travel  the  length  of  the  deferent 
canals  and  vtiificulasfimhialix,  becoming  fecundated  in  their 
passage;  they  are  finally  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  tho 
mantle  by  the  proboacidiform  tube  which  tcirainates  Ibis 
apparalur:  whence  it  results  according  to  Cuvier,  that 
the  same  organic  apparatus  produces  and  fecundates  tho 
eggs,  a condition  which  would  amount  to  the  most  simnle 
development  of  animal  generStion.  But  according  to  M. 
Martin-.Saint-Angc.  the  whole  of  this  apparatus  only  ron- 
atitntes  the  male  organ  ; the  female  organ  being  found  en- 
closed (rtm/ermf)  in  the  entity  of  tho  pedicle  by  w-hich  the 
Anatifes  fix  themselves  to  the  bodies  that  support  them. 
This  is  a renovation  of  the  opinion  of  Poll  and  Lamarck, 
which  Cuvier  disregnnlod,  licrau.sc  the  pedicle  apfarartsl  to 
him  to  be  completely  clos«l  on  the  side  of  the  animal.  To 
give  to  lhi.s  opinion  the  positive  chameter  which  belongs  to 
anatomy,  the  author  ought  to  have  found  a passage  wliich 
would  place  the  interior  of  the  pedicle  in  communication 
with  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  where  the  eggs  grt>”P  them- 
selves, in  the  fc»rm  of  a rounded  plateau.  This  communi- 
cation was  in  fact  made  known  to  him  by  the  discovery 
of  a small  conduit,  which  runs  from  the  root  of  the  pedicle 
along  the  bottom  of  the  single  piece  (pifce  tmpnire)  of 
the  shell,  and  opens  in  the  interior  of  the  mantle  opfc 
site  the  point  where  Ihe  eggs  are  a&sembled.  The  existence 
of  this  oviduct  was  placed  out  of  doubt  in  three  man 
ners  first,  the  eggs  being  of  a beautiful  azure  blue  in  the 
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living  animal,  tho  author  found  them  in  the  ovarial  con- 
duit, psMing  from  the  pedicle  into  thu  mantle ; fondly,  on 
blowing  into  tho  pedicle  themantlo  was  raised  like  a blad- 
der; thirdly,  instead  of  air  he  injected  a coloured  size  or 
\'amLsh  (remijt),  and  thus  matle  thu  oviduct  stand  out, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  ve&seU  which  would,  from 
their  minuteness  and  delicacy,  escape  tho  observer  without 
such  preparation.'  The  reporters  then  enter  into  a detail 
of  their  own  experiments,  and  confirm  this  opinion  of  M. 
Martin-Saint-Ango,  as  combining  in  its  fa%our  every  de- 
gree of  anatomu-al  certainty.  Tliey  acknowKyU^  that  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  ovary,  in  this  cose,  is  isolated  from 
tho  fecundating  apparatus ; but  ubser\c  that  in  this  point 
the  Cirripods  arc  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Lrrphyrr,. 
p-xia^  whose  are  coiifinetl  in  a separate  pouch  plucoil  at 
the  superior  border  of  thcshell.  Besides, direct obsor%ation 
proves  that  the  eggs,  which  aro  in  the  state  of  ovula  in  tho 
pedicle,  priyient  in  the  mautle  the  first  lineaments  of  the 
embryo;  a fhet  which  agrees  with  the  modern  rcscorchus 
into  tho  ovologv  of  the  vertebrala.  Thu  duiertninalion  of 
thu  ovary  and  the  discovery  of  tho  oviduct,  then,  in  the  Cir- 
hpeds  are  now  facta ; which,  in  extricating  these  animals 
from  the  state  of  exception  in  which  Cuvier  had  pla:  ed 
them,  subject  them  to  the  common  law  of  generation.  On 
tlie  Ollier  side  they  return  into  a eunditiun  of  exception  by 
a fact  of  another  description,  little  resemblance  to  which 
is  at  present  known  in  comparative  anatomy  ; viz.,  the  pos- 
session of  a second  intestine  enclosed  within  the  ordinary 
one. 

This  second  canal,  discovered  by  tho  author  and  named 
by  him  acioeum,  llouts  in  ilie  alimentary  canal  and  almost 
eiiuals  it  in  length.  It  iscloned  at  its  lower  extremity, 
w hile  at  its  upper  extremity,  which  is  open  and  wide,  it  is 
dovetailed  (emmfi.ss6  par  des  donielures)  into  the  areolar 
lacuna*  of  the  anterior  of  the  stomach.  In  this  emeum  the 
aliments  aro  dcpo->itod  to  undergo  the  necessary  elaboration 
preparatory  to  nutrition,  so  that,  ar4'or(liiig  to  the  opinion  of 
the  reporters,  this  Inst  cannot  lie  performed  except  by  en- 
dosmosis,  or  by  a species  of  rumination  which  wouUl  empty 
the  contents  of  tho  second  canal  into  the  first.  The  re- 
porters obscr\e  that  they  know  only  one  animal,  the  com- 
mon earth-worm,  among  the  Annelids  which  has  a second 
intestine  enclosed  in  the  alimentary  tube;  and  tbero  is  still 
a diiTurence;  for,  in  that  Annelid,  the  supernumerary  intes- 
tine; is  closeil  at  both  extremities:  it  is  in  fart  a double 
cGPwum,  which  has  induced  M.  Charles  Morren  (who.  after 
Willis,  Home,  and  Cams,  has  occupied  him.self  specially 
wit  h its  study)  to  name  it  tuvhlnixile.  Tlic  reporters,  alter 
some  other  observations,  nuilress  themselves  to  the  subject 
of  the  approximation  which  >f.  Martin-Saint-Ange  esta- 
blishes between  the  Cirripods  and  the  Annelids.  Agree- 
ing with  the  majority  of  zootomists^  (he  author  allows  that, 
in  tho  greater  part  of  their  charai-tcrs,  the  Cirrijieds  belong 
to  the  class  Crustacea.  Discussing  then  the  value  of  the 
difiercnlial  charreters,  he  thinks,  with  M.  Dura^ril  and  M. 
de  Blninville,  that  they  ought  to  serve  as  a pa*(sagc  from 
one  class  to  the  other.  But  while  M.  de  Blainvilic  con- 
siders the  Cirripeds  as  Crutlaeeout  moHtukB,  the  author 
regonU  them  on  the  contrary  as  Annelidinn  cruxiacea,  and 
founds  this  decision  on  the  duality  of  the  nenous  system, 
on  the  mdimentary  segmentation  of  the  bo<iy,  and  on  the 
presence  of  nervous  ganglions  at  the  centre  of  the  lineary 
divisions.  The  reporters  remark  that  the  same  dispositions 
of  the  nervous  system  exist  partially  in  Cymothoe  and  in  the 
v<ooH-loute  (oniscus),  and  entirely  in  FfniU'istoma  and 
Taiitrut,  without  a thought  on  the  pait  of  MM.  Andouin 
and  Milne  Edwards,  who  made  them  known,  to  approxi- 
mate those  CiuMneoa  to  tho  Annelids.  The  reporters  then 
obsene,  that  although  it  is  vcr>'  tme,  as  M.  Mortin  Saint- 
Ange  obscn'cs,  that  in  the  greatest  number  of  MoUusks 
the  nervous  system  is  united  in  one  or  more  masses  whence 
the  »cr\cs  radiate,  there  are  others  in  which  the  central 
nervous  system  is  double,  //yuteo,  Aplyxia,  Bulla  aftertn, 
Tnt'min^  Dorin,  Clio  /Joreu/if,  &c.,  for  example,  winch 
shows,  as  remarked  by  M.  Serres,  that  the  nervous  system 
of  the  /mw/edra/a  cannot  alone  furnish  a solid  basis  f«»rthe 
methodical  distribution  of  those  animals.  Laying  asiile  the 
nervous  system,  the  H;condar>'  characters  of  tho  Cirripetls 
most  in  accofdiinco  \sitli  tho  bases  of  natural  classification 
are  the  shell  and  tho  mantle:  here  they  would  incontest- 
ably approach  the  MoUusks,  if  these  parts  were  analogous 
to  those  which  envelop  the  latter.  But  according  to  rru- 
fbssor  Burmeister  they  are  entirely  different,  and  bear  more 


resemblance  to  the  cxtomal  covering  of  the  Ctutlarea  than 
to  that  of  the  Mollutca,  Hence,  observe  the  n'piirters,  it 
results  that  the  place  which  the  C^rripeds  ought  toorciiny 
is  still  undetermined: — they  conclude  with  aeulog}'  on  (no 
multitude  of  new  facta  so  clearly  presented  and  )K>rfectIy 
illustrated  by  M.  Martin-Snint-Ange  in  hU  memoir. 

That  the  pa|>cr  of  Dr.  Martin-Soint-Ango  is  deserving  of 
much  praise,  and  that* his  illustrations,  some  of  which  art. 
here  copied,  aro  very  ^ood,  (hero  is  no  doubt : but  wo  must 
b<*  paruoned  fur  saying  a word  or  two  as  to  some  of  tho 
fusts  alleged  to  ho  new.  In  tho  first  place  wo  mast  not 
forget  Professor  Burmeister,*  whoso  adroirablo  labours  on 
the  subject  no  one  can  follow  without  advantage ; and  in 
the  next,  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  statement  in  the 
report  that  the  ganglionary  nervous  chain  prunounoed  by 
Cuvier  to  be  single  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Martin-Saint- 
Ange  to  bo  rompictoly  double,  and  wc  beg  to  refer  to  tho 
following  passago  in  Cuvier's  ' Memoiro  sur  los  Animaux 
des  iVnatiles  et  des  Balanes.'  * The  nervou.s  system  of  the 
Atiatifu  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  thu  artirulntod  atiiiimls.' 
Cuvier  then  spooks  of  (ho  bmin.  composed  of  four  smnll 
lobos,  placed  upon  the  (rsophagus,  and  giving  off  four  prin- 
cipal ncr\'es  which  proceed  to  tho  muscles  ami  (he  vascera. 
* Thu  itto  lateral  corde!  ho  oontinuos, ' which  form,  as  usual, 
a ctillor  round  the  ujsopbagus,  each  give  off  a none ; they 
then  unite  below  by  means  of  two  ganglions,  whence  pro- 
ceed (he  nen  es  of  the  first  pair  of  feet : the  /tro  corde  thm 
^ceed  in  parallel  lines  (paroll^lcment),  thu  length  of  tho 
oeily,  between  thu  bases  of  the  fout,  awulling  from  space  to 
space  into  double  gangl urns,  as  in  all  the  articulated  ani- 
mals, and  mving  off  fVom  each  of  these  ganglions  tho 
nerves  of  the  neighbouring  ports.’  And  he  givvs  a figure 
illustraiivc  of  the  ncrvuiu  system,  and,  among  other  portions. 
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or  Um  Reunion  deit  deux  cordons  latereux,  e(  premier 
{mnglioiL  With  recori  to  the  inlernal  cecum  ftoating  in 
tiie  alimentary  canal,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
cuiicular  lining  of  the  gixzsrd  of  the  annelids  is  very  easily 
scparaivd.  Among  the  annulose  auittials  we  know  that 
w hen  the  common  crab  moults  or  changes  its  skin,  it  like* 
vise  casts  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

1.  Anatife  jaune  sans  roquille.(Alepas?)  A,  a gelatinous 
production  or  continuation  of  the  homy  envelope  which 
senes  to  Hx  the  pedicle.  B,  the  first  membrane  of  the  pe- 
dicle. B,  a small  aualife  of  the  natural  size  doTOloped 
upon  the  pedicle  of  the  parent.  G,  the  convex  and  swollen 
which  contains  Iho  body  of  the  animal.  D,  the  fissure 
of  the  homy  envelope  fiom  which  issue  the  feet  or  cirri, 
K.  The  point  R inoirates  the  termination  of  the  pedicle 
and  the  place  where  the  eggs  stop.  O,  the  eggs  arrived 
within  the  mantle.  2.  The  same  letters  refer  to  the  same 
ports  as  in  figure  1.  H,  the  luurt  of  the  feet  which  sustains 
the  cirri  F.  At  the  l»ase  of  ino  feet  < 11 ) arc  four  brancbicc ; 
and  between  these  feet  and  those  placed  on  the  other  side 
is  seen  the  recuned  lube  which  serves  to  conwy  the  semi- 
nal lu|Uor  within  the  mantle.  .')•  The  same  anatife,  feom 
which  the  half  of  the  first  en^’elope  has  been  taken  so  as  to 
expose  the  interior.  Tlie  pedicle  contains  a second  cylinder 
terminated  in  a cul  do  sac  by  its  inferior  cxtruniity,  and  co- 
vered at  the  other  by  a very  delicate  niembrano;  the  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  muscular  fibres  may  beoliserved.  ee 
indicate  the  canal  which  carries  the  eggs  of  the  pedicle 
within  the  mantle;  b,  that  which  serves  as  a nourishing 
vessel  to  the  pedicle  and  the  egg!« ; ff,  g,  the  membrane  of 
the  mantle  which  intercepts  all  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  pedicle  ami  the  cavity  of'the  mantle.  J represents 
the  body  of  the  anatife  enclosed  in  its  proper  cnveloi>e. 
4.  The  same  situation  as  the  last,  renresvntmg  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelo])  the  body  oi  the  anatife.  B B,  the 
muscular  cylindrical  pipe  open,  in  which  the  egn  ora  seen. 
e,e,  the  course  of  the  oviduct  in  the  ihickneMofthe  second 
envelope.  g,g^g,  (he  envelope  opened  and  turned  back. 
J.J,  J,  the  proper  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  animal : 
it  is  with  this  cavity  that  the  canal  b communicates,  and 
it  is  between  this  proper  membrane  an  1 that  of  the  second 
envelope 4^, that  the  eggs  ore  found:  whence  it  results 
that  (he  cavity  of  the  inanife  has  no  communication  with 
the  pedicle,  except  by  means  of  the  oviduct  s. 


19.  A side  view  of  the  common  duck  barnacle  (Penta- 
lasmis  anaiifera)  taken  out  of  the  shell,  cnvcloiieil  in  its 
nro|>cr  membrane,  under  which  is  found  Iho  salivary  vesicle. 
V,  the  cervical  ganglion,  i^,  the  iiorvu  which  is  given  off 


from  the  brain  to  go  to  tbe'rouscles  of  the  skin.  J,  the 
two  levator  muscles  of  tho  upper  lip.  K K.  branchise.  A, 
B homy  tubercle  which  is  formed  on  each  side  of  the  orifice 
of  (he  vent.  U',  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  bearded  with 
fine  hairs.  IS.  Anterior  view  of  the  same,  showing  the 
truly  articulated  disposition  of  the  body,  cai‘h  ring  of  which 
corresponds  to  a pair  of  feet.  8,  the  adductor  muscle  of 
the  valves.  U',  tne  articulated  tube  which  contains  the 
spermatic  canal.  1.  The  intestinal  canal  of  the  same  species. 
(N.  B.  It  is  identical  with  that  of  the  naked  species  abo^’O 
described.)  D.  the  mouth  seen  from  the  side ; d,  the  a»o> 
pboguK ; d\  the  stomai’h ; d‘\  the  pedicle  which  makes  this 
organ  communicate  with  a species  of  co>cum,  df",  of  the  same 
structure  and  form  as  the  stomach.  T,  the  intestinal  canal, 
offering  two  natural  curvatures.  A,  orifice  of  the  rectum. 
U U.  vesiculs  seminales,  uniting  in  a single  canal  very  de- 
licate,  and  terminated  at  a small  orifice.  8.  Disposition 
of  Iho  nen'ous  system.  1.  The  first  ossophagion  ganglion, 
called  the  brain : from  these  united  ganglions  spring  the 
branches  r,  v*,  destined  for  all  the  muscles  of  the  dorsal 
part,  and  two  extremely  delicate  threads  which  go  on  ca'  h 
side,  the  first  to  the  salivarv  vesicle  V,  the  second  to  a new 
mingUon  Z.  2.  The  second  ganglion,  sending  two  ner>ous 
uranchos  to  each  jaw-foot  F,  and  amall  branches  to  the  (eso- 
phagus. 3,  4,  5,  6 correspond  to  the  other  ganglions.  A fur- 
nishes the  two  last  pair  of  feet.  It  is  from  the  branches 
which  go  to  the  last  feet,  and  not  from  tiie  ganglions  them- 
selves, that  the  two  threads  y and  which  go  to  the  extre- 
mity. U',  of  the  tube  ore  detached.  'Hie  point  x corresponds 
to  tne  centre  of  the  msopha^s  which  has  been  removed.* 

For  the  fruits  of  Hunter's  anatomical  investigations  in 
this  class,  the  student  is  referred  to  Ihe  following  numbers 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Museum  of  the  Roval  College  of  Sur- 
geons:—63,  64.  6d,  68-2.  1011,  1012, 1013.  1014,  2298,  2299, 
2300,  2302,  2303,  2810.  Let  him  consult  also  Poli,  (‘Tes- 
tarca  utriusi^ue  Sicilico;')  Cuvier,  (*M6moires  sur  les  Moi- 
lurqties;*)  Sir  E.  Homo,  (*  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy;') and  Dr.  Hermann  Burmeister’s  valuable  work 
above  quoted. 

<Se>igTaphie<^  ' DistnbuUon.-^Th.o  Cirripeds  are  widely 
spread,  and  scarcely  any  seas  are  without  some  of  the  species. 
Their  habit  of  fixing  themselves  so  frequently  to  floating 
bodies  tends  to  their  great  diffusion,  and,  in  addition  to  this 
propensity,  almost  every  rock  and  submarine  body  is  studded 
witn  some  of  them. 

Ahranobuknt. 

Cirri  pedia. 

Animal  marine,  more  or  less  conical ; sometimes  com- 
pressed ; enveloped  in  a saccifumi  mantle,  0{>en  only  on  ono 
side,  swollen  as  it  were  at  tho  anterior  part,  which,  fellow- 
ing  the  natural  position  of  the  animal,  is  the  lower  portion, 
terminatud  above  by  a certain  numlier  of  pairs  of  lung,  horny, 
articulated,  ciliated  cirri,  and  curved  at  tho  summit.  No 
distinct  hcad.no  eyes,  and  no  true  tontacula;  the  mouth 
furnished  with  lateral,  homy,  toothed  and  articulated  Jaws. 
Branrhiso  situated  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  first 
cirri ; orifice  of  generation  at  the  extremity  of  a nc»hy 
tube  raising  itself  from  the  midst  of  the  last  cirri ; vent  at 
the  base  or  this  tube. 

Shell  variable,  but  when  present  always  composed  of 
many  valves,  either  soldered  or  not  soldered  together ; no 
true  shell  in  one  case  only,  and  in  that  instance  a soft  enve- 
lepe  in  lieu  of  it;  the  s{iell  or  its  rcpreseniativo  adhering 
without  intervention,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a fleshy  |>o- 
duncle  which  issues  from  the  mantle. 

Order  1. 

Campylosomata. 

Anatife  of  Bruguiih^  ; CirripMes  pddoncules  of  Lamarck; 
Anatifes  of  F^ni^ac ; Gyninodermes  and  Ostracorlermes  of 
Latreille ; Lepadiens  of  l>e  Blainville. 

Animal  ovai,  compressed  ; suspended  in  its  shelly  enve- 
lope, to  which  it  adheres  by  a transverse  muscle  situated 
near  the  opening.  Mamtle  open  solely  on  one  side,  and  in- 
feriorly  attarhing  itself  to  the  edge  of  the  shell,  and  pro- 
longed on  the  other  side  into  a contractile  and  fleshy  pedicle, 
adhering  by  its  extremity  to  submarine  bodies : branchia 
pyramidiu,  adhering  on  the  outside  of  the  base  of  tb« 
cirri. 

• The  SfoiM  sod  dneri|>Uow  u»  ukca  Oon  Dr.  M«nM-8eiDt-Aa|e*t 
MeBioir. 
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always  compoeed  of  6ve  principal  pieces 
cr  valves,  rarely  without  any  vestige  of  these  testaceous  por- 
tions, but  in  that  case  replaced  by  a subcartilaginous  and 
thick  envelope  ; principal  valves  triangular,  delicate,  touch- 
ing or  overlapping  eacn  other  at  the  eJges ; sometimes  ru- 
dimeniaiy,  ana  in  that  case  very  much  separated.  Tlie  valves 
are  thus  disposed:  two  large  lateral  valves  receiving  tho 
tran.sverse  muscle ; beyond  these  two  smaller  lateral 
valves,  and  a mesial  valve  serving  to  join  all  together. 
There  are  often  a number  of  accessor)'  pieces  fixed  at  the 
base. 

Habits. — The  genera  of  this  order  afKx  themselves  by 
moans  of  their  j^iclc  to  submarine  bodies,  funning  nume- 
rous groups.  They  are  often  found  on  floating  sul^tanoes 
far  at  sea : on  ships,  on  logs  of  timber,  on  bottles,  on  nct-oorks, 
on  fuel,  on  floating  testaceous  mollusks,  lanthina  for  instance, 
and  even  on  some  of  tho  vertebrated  animals,  on  whales, 
turtles,  ami  oven  serpents — Hydrophis,  for  example.  Other 
te<tareoiis  mollusks  might  be  mentioned,  and  one  species 
has  been  fbund  parasitical  within  tho  umbrella  of  a Medusa. 
A large  1(^  of  timber  covered  with  these  animals,  twisting 
and  diverging  in  all  directions,  and  so  thick  as  entirely  to* 
hide  the  surfhee  of  tlio  log,  is  a strange  sight.  They  look 
like  an  enonnous  collection  of  serpents  to  the  ignorant ; and 
wc  have  heard  a living  mass  of  this  description  casually 
thrown  into  shallow  water  and  left  by  the  tide,  so  termed. 
Htcir  growth  must  be  extremely  rapid.  A ship  going  out 
with  a perfectly  clean  bottom  will  onen  return  nem  a short 
voyage  covered  with  them  below  the  water  line.  Tho 
Blacks  of  Gorce  are  said  to  cat  a large  species  of  Pentaiasmis, 
which  is  stated  to  be  delicate. 

Genera,  Alepos.  | 

Animal  oval,  compressed,  bean-shaped,  rounded  near  tho  | 
];C(Uclc,  which  is  moderately  long.  Cirri  rather  short, ' 
and  hardly  recuned  at  their  summit. 

Shell  replaced  by  an  entire  subgelatinuus  and  somewhat 
transparent  envelo|>e,  without  any  other  opening  than  that 
which  scr^'e8  for  a possego  to  tlio  cirri,  continuing  itself 
with  tho  pedicle,  and  presenting  no  trace  of  testaceous 
piuecs.  Such  is  the  doscriplioii  of  Mr.  Rang,  who  has 
given  the  generic  appcllatiun  above  slated  to  tho  Cinenu 
jMirasita  of  Lesson,  and  the  Analifd  umcalvit  of  Quoy  and 
Gaimard.  The  species  on  which  the  genus  was  founded 
was  detected  attached  to  tho  umbrella  of  a medusa.  Rang 
cfinsiders  this  to  be  tho  Triton  of  Linnmus.  Cuvier,  in  tho 
last  edition  of  tlie  ‘ Ri^gne  Animal,'  observes  that  he  has 
nut  seen  the  8(>e<-ies,  but  still  adheres  to  bis  old  opinion; 
for  ho  says  that  it  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  be  confounded  ; 
with  the  TVtVon  of  Linna>u.s,  which  was  tho  animal  of  an  j 
Anati/a  tom  from  its  mantle  and  shell.  Rang  thinks  that ' 
this  and  the  following  genus  connect  tho  last  family  of  the  I 
Acephaia  with  the  first  of  tho  Cirripsdia.  I 


[Akpu  ptniUa.)* 


Gyronolepos. 

Otton  and  Cineras,  Leach ; Aurijh's,  De  Blainville. 

Animal  compressed,  with  the  cirri  much  recurved  at 
their  extremity.  Mantle  nearly  entirely  naked,  thick  and 
subcartilaginouB.  Pedicle  lung  and  thick. 

Shell  rudimentary,  composed  of  small  valves  very  much 
separated.  Locality,  probably  wonn  climates.  Otion 
Cttvieri  has  been  received  from  Senegal ; and  there  is  a 
fine  group  on  Coronu/a  diadema,  a parasite  of  the  South 
Sea  Whale,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Nat  Hist,  Na 

a. 

Two  auriform  tubes  at  the  summit  (Genua,  OfiOR, 
Loach;  Auri/ere,  De  Blainville.) 

Example.  Gymrtolepae  CuvieHt  Otion  Cuvieri,  Lepas 
0«n/a»  linn 

* Fran  Ml  Rug’s  Sgvra 


(Oyinnolcpftt  Cuflni] 

M.  a]miM>I#ikM  CuTicri;  t tli«  lateral  tilrM;  tba  UagU  S,th« 

tmilnal  valvr*. 

P- 

No  auriform  tubes  * form  more  angular.  (Ctnenis, 
Leach.) 


H 


(Oynutolepos  vliuu.] 

*,  GymuilrpM  Tlttatt;  h,  Uis  latml  Tolraa;  c,  th«  ilagU  voire  | S,  the 
twtoinol  rolvra. 

The  small  valves  in  Otion  were  overlooked  by  Lamarck, 
but  delected  by  Leach.  In  the  Museum  of  tho  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Nat  Hist,  No.  265,  there  is  a species 
named  Cinerae  Hunteri,  of  which  two  small  groups  are 
attachdl  to  the  tail  of  Hydrojthis  bicolor,  which  is  figtireil 
in  Russell's  'Indian  Serpents,'  I,  tab.  xli.,  and  is  call^  by 
the  natives  'Nalla  Wahlagillce  Pam.'  Russell  says,  'This 
sea-snake,  according  to  the  Vizagapatam  fishermen,  reldom 
approaches  the  shore  : several  of  them  had  never  seen  one 
before.  They  pretended  it  was  of  a very  dangerous  kind, 
which  is  conti^icted  by  the  want  of  poisonous  organs.' 
Sec  'Catalogue  of  the  Musoiun,’  part  iv.,  fasciculus  1 ; and 
* Shaw's  Loctures,'  which  are  there  quoted  also. 

PoDtalasmis. 

Anatifa,  Bruguicres  and  Lamarck ; Pentalepas,  De  Blain- 
villo. 

Animal  compressed,  enveloped  in  a very  delicate  mantle. 
Pedicle  often  very  much  elongated.  Cirri  curled  at  the 
summit  Locality,  widely  spread  in  most  seas.  Plentiful 
on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Shell  suhtriangulor,  formed  of  five  distinct  pieces  com- 
pletely enveloping  the  animal. 

Example.  Pentalasmie  anati/era,  Anatifa  Uevist  Lam.; 
Lepat  onatifera,  Linn.  Duck-barnacle. 


Digitizod  by  Googic: 
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[PenUkrnb  ualHkra.] 


PoUicipes. 

Penlakpas  of  De  BlainriUe. 

Animni  like  that  of  PenialasmU,  but  with  a shorter 
pedicle,  which  is  rough,  somewhat  like  bhagreeu. 

Shflt  triangular,  composed,  besides  the  princii>ul  side 
valves,  of  a number  of  accessor)'  pieces  fixed  at  their  base. 
Locality,  temperate  and  warm  seas. 

Example.  PoUicipe*  mitella^  Lamarck ; Amtifa  mUella, 
ISrugui^res  \ Lfpas  tniltUu,  Linnmus. 


[Pttltieipct  mitfrlU.) 

Scalpellum. 

Polylcpos  of  Do  Blainville. 

Animai  resembling  thet  of  Penlahtmii.  Pedicle  shorter 
and  scaly. 


Taiga'S  I 


Shell  formed  of  thirteen  pieces,  completely  covering  the 
animal.  Locality.  Of  the  two  snecies  known,  one  is  com- 
mon in  the  Bun/penn  seas,  and  tnc  other  was  found  in  the 
Straits  of  Magalhaens. 

Example.  Sealf}ellum  vulgare,  Leach ; PoUidpee  sail- 
pelluiH,  Lamarck ; Anatifa  scaipellum,  Bruguieres ; and 
Lepas  sctiipelluin,  Linnsus. 

Liiholrya. 

Litholepo-S  Du  Blainville. 

Animal  compressed. 

Shell  irregularly  subpyramidal,  compressed,  su]iportcd  on 
a tubular,  tendinous  i>c<li(lu.  Valves  eichl.  At  the  base 
’ of  the  pedicle  a shelly  appendage,  aninogous  to  the  tes- 
taceous base  of  Acosta  and  Bahmas.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
wbo  iuatituted  the  genus,  considers  it  as  intermediate  be- 
tween the  sessile  and  pedunculated  cirripeds;  and  states 
that  it  iHjKscssos  a peculiarity  not  to  he  found  in  aity  hi- 
therto uescribed  genus  of  this  chuis,  viz.,  tluit  of  renctiatiiig 
stones  for  its  habitation.  Rang  says,  that  Dc  Blainville  U 
of  opinion  that  the  genus  is  only  a true  Analifa  which 
had  affixed  itself  uj?on  the  valve  of  a Venerupis  ol  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  cavities  which  that  bivalve  hollows 
out  for  itself.  De  Blainville,  in  his  ‘ Malacologie,*  describes 
it  under  the  name  of  Litliolcpas,  sinking  Sowerby’s  name 
altogether,  though  he  says  the  genus  was  newly  established 
by  him,  quotes  his  description,  and  merely  states  that  ho 
has  never  seen  the  cirripod.  Whether  it  b^s  holes  for 
itself  <ir  occupies  those  alreadv  hollowed  out  is  doubtful. 

Example.  Litfwtrya  dorsaiis^  Sowerby.  Locality,  Mont- 
serrat, one  of  the  Antille-s. 


[LiUtotiyb  ilurulLr] 

N.B.  Cuvier  gives  a genus,  Teiralasmis,  which  he  de- 
scribes a.s  having  but  four  valves  surrounding  the  opening, 
two  of  which  arc  longest.  Tie  says  that  tho  animal  is  in 
j»art  <H)ntained  in  the  pe<iicle,  wluch  is  large  and  covered 
with  hair.  He  considers  these  as  a sort  of  Balani  without 
a tube,  and  gives  ns  nn  example  Tetmlasmis  hirsutus, 
Cuv.  ‘Moll.  Aiiatif.,*  f.  14. 

Order  2. 

Acamptosomata. 

Le.s  Balanides  of  De  Blainville:  Cirrip&lcs  sessiles  of 
Lamait'k ; Balunes  of  F6rus.sao ; Quadriferos  and  Uiferes 
of  Latrcille. 

Animal  conical,  sometimes  very  much  depressed,  and 
sometimes  nearly  c)Undrical ; for  the  rest,  similar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  family,  but  without  a pedicle,  and  haring 
(lie  branchiso  in  form  of  two  fringed  wings  altached  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  mantle. 

SA<//  thick,  liolid,  variable  in  form,  but  ncvcrlbcl»*ss 
always  conical  or  sub-cylindrical,  adhering  by  its  base  to 
the  surface  of  foreign  b^ics  or  penetrating  within  them, 
composed  of  a cone  formed  of  one  or  more  pieces  united 
laterally,  0|>en  at  its  base,  or  closed  by  a niumbranouH  or 
calcareous  piece,  serving  for  adhesion;  always  open  at  tho 
summit,  but  furnished  at  this  part  witlt  a pyramidal  oper- 
culum, consisting  of  two  or  four  valves. 

This  order  was  well  known  to  the  antients.  The  gciicni 
seem  to  have  been  all  confotuuled  under  the  name  of 
BaXo»«c  (Efalaims)  by  the  Greeks.  (Aristotle,  * Hist.  Anim.,* 
book  iv.,  ch,  8,  and  book  v.,  ch.  15.)  Aihen»us  mentions 
them  more  than  once;  and  (Dciinos,  book  iii.,  ch.  II, 
p.  88)  speaks  of  the  large  ones  with  approbation  a.s  an 
article  of  food.  Thuv  aiv  tho  Balani  of  the  l^ilins ; nor 
did  Lui  ullus  disdain  them.  The  Chinese  eat  the  soft  parts 
of  one  of  tho  species  (.Balanus  /in/tnna6u/um),  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  like  the  flesh  of  the  lobster  when 
cooked  i and  Ute  delictus  qualities  gf  another  spcciciH  and 
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in  high  estimation  for  the  table,  will  bo  found  under  the  Croiuia.  Leach, 

article  SAc// somewhat  flat,  slighily  conical,  composed  of  four 

M.  Rang,  whose  arrangement  we  for  the  most  part  vmeuual  valves ; base  deeply  cup-shaped.  Example,  Cfcton'a 


adopt,  observes  that  many  genera  have  been  furmed,  some  gregarea  Sowerby. 

of  which  it  may  be  neces^  to  disallow.  Tlie  longitudinal  ^ f^abiU.  Like  ^rgoma,  affixed  to,  or  buried  in,  roadro- 
tuhular  cavities  with  which  the  cone  is  pierced,  and  which  pores  and  other  coraU. 
open  at  the  base,  where  they  aro  said  to  be  very  sensible,  ' 
are  a distinguishing  character  of  the  order. 

a.  Cone  univalve. 

Gouera,  P)Tgoma.  (Boecia  of  F6russac.) 

Shell  thick,  generally  compressed  and  somewhat  conical, 
but  somoliroes  regularly  conical,  open  at  the  apex,  and 
closed  at  the  base  by  a deeply  cun*shaped  testaceous  valve, 
striated  or  grooved  {>crpenaicularly  in  the  inside;  the  oper- 
culum bipartite,  each  part  composed  of  two  valves  which 
are  variable  in  form,  the  posterior  one  being  in  some  species 
ve^  much  elongated  (Siiwerby). 

Savigny  appears  to  have  instituted  the  genus,  and  Leach 
and  Lamarck  have  adopted  it:  the  former  subsequently 
subdivided  it  into  Pyrgima^  idegatremay  Savignium  and 
Adna. 

HabUt.  Either  ailherent  on  or  penetrating  into  conds : in 
some  cases  entirely  oveigrowm  by  them. 

Example.  Pyrgoma  crenatum. 


[Ckoim  fKgarr&.] 

a,  natural  (iu  in  a nadrcpoie;  b,e,4,  coo«  suit  scciioa  nagathnl;  a,  Of>cr 
eiUar  \aJve«  na^iOrO. 

Conia,  Leach. 

(Azemua.  or  Asemus,  Ransani ; Polytrema,  F^nissac.) 

Shell  subconical.  composed  of  four  subtriangular  sub- 
equal valves ; longitudinal  tubes  highlr  developed.  Ex* 
ample,  Conia  porosa.  Locality,  Memterranean,  West 
Indian,  and  other  seas. 


ff.  afk-ctmena  of  Iba  natiinl  liaa  in  Ailtva  favMa;  S,  a.  <t.  iliRWrat  Tlevi  ana 
trelion  of  (he  cune  i a,  tha  ojiareular  aalvea* ; t.c,  4 aiMl  a.  ara  naiaiAed. 

$.  Cone  quadrivalve. 

• Operculum  bivalve. 

CHtia,  Leach.  (Ycmica,  Sebum.?  Ochtbosia,  Ranrani?) 
Shell  consisting  of  four  irregular  piec^  two  larger  and 
two  smaller,  dovetailed  together  by  their  dontated  edges. 
Operculum  bivalve,  one  piece  irregularly  quadrate,  the 
otiier  nearly  triangular. 

Bxample.  Clitia  verruea,  Lepae  itriala  of  Pennant ; 
Lepa*  verruca  of  Gmelin.  Locality,  British  coasts 


(CUtia  vtmea,  «o1aTgad.] 

* The  eai«  af  Pjrrgoau,  CUtia.  Ctantta,  Caiupbrafmat,  and  Ootoowrli.  Uw«- 
IhsvwhtithoN  of  ■QBaorUu  d«ta«h«dv^v»tMUwCan|iyla«Miaia,aM  takaa 


y.  Cone  with  six  valves. 

* Operculum  composed  of  separate  pieces,  not  articulated 
Tubicinella. 

I Shell  subcylindrical ; the  cylinder,  which  is  truncated  at 
> both  ends,  formed  of  six  ligulate  pieces,  smooth  within,  but 
longitudinally  striated  ana  transversely  ringed  without, 
affording  no  bad  repreeentation  of  a portion  of  the  wind> 
pipe  in  the  vertebnta,  closed  beneath  by  a membrane. 

fron  Mr.  O.  B.  Sovarby't  ’ Ocnera  of  Berrol  aod  Poall  Sheba  *her«  (ho 
reader  vlU  And  taueb  ealoabVe  lobraaUaa  iUuolrated  by  oagravLaga  of  froat 
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£xamp^,  Tubieinelta  bakenarum,  Lamarck.  Tho  only 
speciea  known. 

Habiti.  Buried  nearly  up  to  tho  summit  of  the  aperture 
in  the  t»kin  and  fat  of  whales,  w hich  arc  aomeiimes  infested 
with  it  to  an  enormous  extent. 


fTaMdoina  b«tentrum.] 

Coronula. 


Acasttu 

(See  Balanus.) 
i Cone  with  eight  valve ' 

• Operculum  bivalve. 

Cetophragmus,  Sowerby 

Shell  subconicul,  composed  of  eight  unequal  valves. 
There  is  a curious  peculiarity  about  the  genus.  ‘Hus,’  says 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby.  ‘ consists  in  a imraber  of  narrow  per- 
pendicular valves  arranged  around  the  shelly  cone,  and  m 
rows,  like  poles,  the  first  row  of  which  cunsisU  of  eight 
pie<‘Os.  placed  so  as  exactly  to  cover  the  sutures  of  the 
shelly  cone  immerliately  surrounding  tho  animal ; around 
this  are  then  placed  several  sets  of  more  and  more  nu> 
mcrous  pieces  gradually  decreasing  in  sixe,  so  that  the 
outer  row,  which  is  the  most  numerous,  consists  also  of  the 
binullest  pieces.  Additional  rows  seem  to  be  prorluced  as 
the  animal  increa.<Krs  in  age;  for  a young  specimen  in  our 
possession  has  only  uno  row  of  eight  pieces  covering  the 
sutures  of  the  first  cone,  while  a much  larger  and  older 
specimen  still  retains  part  of  three  rows,  and  has  evidently 
lost  some  of  the  external  rows.  Tlio  young  individual  also 
shows  that  the  whole  of  the  pieces  are  pointed  at  their 
superior  extremities,  whereas  in  the  old  shell  these  ex- 
tremities  are  so  worn  or  erode<l  as  to  become  very  irregular 
and  obtuse.'  Example,  Catophragmue  imbricatue,  Sowerby. 
Locality,  West  Indies. 


(Chelonobb,  Leach ; Cetopirus,  Ranzani ; Diadema,  Schu- 
machcr.j 

Shell  suborbicular.  sulicylindrii's!,  but  generally  obtusely, 
not  to  say  flatly  conical,  constituted  of  six  unequal  ribbed 
pieces,  so  completely  soldered  as  to  bear  the  apj^nranee  of; 
one ; the  lower  side  instead  of  longitudinal  tub^  )>resenting  i 
radiated  cells  in  ihoec  species  which  infect  the  Cctdceo. 
Example,  Coronuh  haJfrmris.  Locality,  South  Seas,  im- 
bedded in  tho  skin  and  fnt  of  whales.  Coronula  teetudu  ' 
naria  (Chelonobia  of  Leach,  &c.)  adheres  to  tbo  backs  of 
turtles  CCAe/om>). 


[Ceranulft  iMlMsrit.]* 

* * Operculum  quadrivalve,  articulated. 

Cbthamalus. 

A genus  instituted  bvRanxani;  described  as  having  a 
verv  depressed  shell,  wit^  six  pieces  or  valves,  very  thick  at 
their  base,  and  forming  very  regular  rays ; suppivt  mem- 
branous; aperture  tetragonal,  with  almost  equal  sides; 
operculum  subpyTamidal.  Locality,  Mediterranean:  most 
probably  a part  of  Leach’s  Conim. 


[CAtoptirKfiiBMi  UBbrkatui.] 

a.  llw  ol4  •hrll,  ulurtl  •>>• ; t,  Uh  n>asaifi«d:  r.  i1io7qub|  itwll, 
etlural  MM  ■,  d,  tlw  MBM  nigDiSf«L 


Octonieris,  Sowerby 


[CbthaDBiu*  stelUla*.] 

Balanus. 

(See  the  article,  vol.  iii.,  p.  310.) 

* The  eirri  ar*  brr*  r^praaented  u esirrlfd : tral  Umt  arc  capable  d bcinf 
*ltbdra<ra  IdI0  tb*  lioodar  coTUr  farmed  by  the  of^rratar  tahr*  and  taler, 
veoiac  BMnbraac  for  their  micettoa.  A Boct  elaborai*  and  baantifigl  illnt- 
fratkin  of  iho  analomv  of  Inc  tDimal  (CurunuU  Diadema)  ti  cieeu  by  X>r. 
H'lrmeiat^  In  the  «<>Hl  abave  qiKilrd,  p.  34.  pt.  9.  Ther.*  ••  a noble  •prsnioeR 
(rwn,auia  dUdema).  with  a K>vup  of  Uymoolepaa  Cu«iori  aitachad  to  it.  ia 
the  tftMarn  of  the  of  Suneoot  (Nat  Uiit.  la  nlrit  No.  Sfll),  and 

aUadod  to  under  * Oynnolepas.’ 


h 

.Oetomrie  aafiiloia.] 


«.  tbeontiUc:  below. an  iateenal  view  of  tb«ei|[ht  diviaioBt(  e.the  anMnef 
pii^  t d.  the  poeWrtor  mocc{  e to  A thelaterai  piecer;  I.  tho  otMr^ua.eow 
abtisf  oflbv pieea*,  <N whldi  tka two  antetioc  sn  tba  tarpr. 
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The  genue  mts  on  the  followini^  characters.  Cono  of 
aij^ht  pieces ; internal  sutures  of  the  pieces  or  valves  an- 
gular; shelly  parts  foliiiccous;  no  iniurnal  plate ; a thin 
epi«lerini8.  Example,  O/'wncri*  angyUoxa^  Sowerby. 

The  student  should  examine  the  fine  rollection  of  Cir- 
ripeds  in  the  British  Museum,  and  he  will  find  some  good 
examples  of  the  soil  parts  both  of  the  Campylosomata  and 
Acampiosomata  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeona, 
iu  the  Natural  History  department  (aubjocU  preserved  in 
spirit),  aumbcD)  258  to  282,  both  inclusive. 

Fossil  Cirriproia. 

Pcntalasims,  Mr.  0.  B.  Sowerby  says  that  fossil  speci- 
mens of  this  genus  are  exceedingly  uncommon ; and  uds, 
that  he  haa  never  seen  anytliing  but  fragments  from  two 
beds;  viz.,  the  Calcairc  grossier  of  Grlgnon,  and  the 
Suffolk  crag.  [Balani'S.] 

CIS,  a genus  of  Cidoopterous  insects  of  the  family  Pti- 
nidm  (Leach).  Tliov  are  minute  beetles  which  infest  the 
various  species  of  Boleti.  They  are  of  an  oblong,  nearly 
cylindrical  fi>rm,  and  generally  of  a brown  colour:  their 
tarsi  are  four-jointed,  and  the  nntcnnm  have  the  basal 
,^int  large,  and  the  three  apical  joints  forming  a club. 
Fourteen  species  have  been  discovered  in  thus  countrj',  the 
largest  of  which  is  scarcely  one-eighth  of  on  inch  in 
length. 

CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.  [Bonapartr,  p.  122.] 

CISNEROS*.  FRANCIS  XIMENEZ  DE.  a celebrated 
statesman  and  patron  of  literature,  a cardinal  and  primate 
of  Spain,  was  born  in  14^7  at  Torrelaguna  in  New  Castile. 
He  studied  at  a school  at  Alenin,  de  Honares  and  at  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  such  rfpulation,  that  Sixtus  IV.  pro- 
misctl  him  the  first  vacant  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo  ; but  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  vexed  at  this  inroad 
on  his  patronage,  and  at  the  firmness  with  which  Cisneros 
demanded  it  a.s  hU  right,  threw  him  into  a dungeon.  Being 
released  at  the  end  of  six  years,  Cisneros  went  to  Siguenza, 
whore  Cardinal  Mendoza  appointed  him  his  grand  vicar. 
In  1482.  abandoning  his  brilliant  pn)$|)oct8,  he  embraced 
the  Franciscan  rule.  In  1492  Queen  Isabella  took  him 
for  her  confes.sor.  and  in  1495  nominated  him  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  This  honour  he  declined  with  a firmness  whicn 
nothing  but  the  commands  of  the  pope  could  overcome. 
In  this  exalted  station  he  retained  all  his  monastic  severity. 
He  constantlv  wore  under  the  iiontifical  robes  the  coarse 
ft’oek  of  St.  Francis.  In  his  travels  he  always  endeavoured 
to  lodge  at  some  convent  of  his  order,  and  he  conformed  to 
all  the  rules  like  an  ordinary  member.  He  set  apart  half 
of  his  enormous  revenue  (at  that  time  amounting  to ' 
200,UUO  ducats)  for  the  relief  of  the  ncH-essitous;  and  ho 
made  a daily  distribution  of  provisions  to  thirty  poor.  Ho 
also  expended  considerable  sums  in  the  ransom  of  captives. 

In  M98  Cisneros  founded  the  University  of  Alcala  de 
Henarcs,  in  which  he  provided  for  poor  students,  ap- 
pointed a fund  for  prizes,  and  invited  distinguished  men 
hum  Paris,  Bologna,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid.  He  in- 
atilute<l  also  a seminary  for  young  ladies  of  respectable 
fUmilies  who  were  destitute  of  fortune.  Adjoining  it  he 
ostablUhod  a nunnery  for  those  among  them  who  chose  to 
retire  from  the  world  : to  the  rest  he  allotted  portions,  and 
disposed  of  them  in  marriage  suitably  to  their  condition. 

In  1502  he  undertook,  assiblod  by  eminent  scholars,  his 
Complulensian  Polyglot,  the  type  and  the  model  of  all  sub- 
sequent ones.  He  sent  to  every  quarter  for  MSS.,  and 
Leo  X.  obliged  him  with  a communication  of  what  he  pos- 
sessed. Ho  collected  seven  copies  in  Hebrew  at  the  ex- 
pense of  4000  ducats,  besides  procuring  from  Rome  a 
Greek  MS.,  and  from  other  quarters  many  Latin  MSS. : 
not  a single  manuscript  of  thU  collection  was  of  less  anti- 
quity than  800  years.  The  whole  charge  of  the  under- 
taking, which  was  completed  in  fifreen  years,  amounted  to 
the  immense  sum  of  50,000  ducats. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella  in  1504,  as  all  parties 
ttrove  to  attach  Cisneros  to  their  interest,  he  became  the 
arbitrator  between  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Archduke 
Philip,  the  husband  of  Joanna,  heiress  of  the  crown.  On 
the  d^th  of  Philip,  two  yean  after,  Dsneros  was  appointed 

* H«  UiLi  Mroaac  Oom  b>f  fftnily  havisf  bnn  tons  rsUMi»li«d  at 

C1»«ro«.  is  Ut«  provloca  of  Lms.  S|Mniar4*  fcoerallycaU  him  Cardioal 

CiaMToi;  but  in  blognphical  and  utbet  wtirka  he  tuet  under  Ihonamaor 
Stamn.  Ba  mnit  Mt  bn  eaefonndMl  »ilb  Rodorto  XineiMs,  a provloaa 
snhbi^ep  of  Tolodo,  wbo  \m  iha  autbov  of  ' Rotoib  in  Uitpn^a  fMtnnuB 
ChroideDai*  nadef'BlfpaaU  Araboa.' 


regent  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  Joanna  and  the 
absencQ  of  Ferdinand.  Tliis  was  a critical  moment  for 
him,  but  his  prudence  overenme  all  diilicultjes,  aud  kt-pi 
all  parties  in  check.  He  levied  troops  at  the  public  cx- 
peti:^,  totally  independent  of  the  grandees,  from  whose 
hands  he  succeeded  at  last  in  rescuing  the  crown.  He 
thus  began,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the  people  ^amst  the  nobilitv  in  Europe.  By  the  feudal 
system,  the  milita^  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  and  men  of  inferior  condition  were  called  into  the 
field  as  their  vassals.  A king  with  scanty  revenues  there- 
fore depended  on  them  in  all  bis  oporaliuns.  In  15Q7 
Julius  tl.  gave  him  the  cardinal’s  bat.  In  1508  the  sep- 
tuagenarian cardinal  set  off  from  Malaga  at  the  head  of 
10,000  foot  and  40U0  horse  for  the  conquest  of  Oran,  a 
splendid  city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  added  to  the 
Spanish  dominions  at  his  own  expense. 

When  Loo  X.,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  complete  the 
church  of  St,  Peter,  proposed  to  sell  dispcusalions,  Cisneros 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  pope’s  bulls  into  bU  diocese. 
On  another  occasion,  as  a primate  of  Spam,  he  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  exclude  all  bulls  but  what  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  royal  council ; and  over  since  that  time  this 
salutary  advice  has  been  acted  upon  in  Spain.  At  another 
time  he  opposed  a claim  of  tho  same  pope  to  the  tenth  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  obliged  him  to  bo  content  with 
a lax  of  a tenth  upon  the  clerg)’  of  the  States  of  the 
Church. 

Ferdinand  at  his  death,  23rd  January,  1516,  left  Car- 
dinal Cisneros  regent  till  tho  arrival  of  bis  grandson. 
Charles  I.  of  Spain,  afterwards  Charles  V.  of  Germany. 
The  Dean  of  Louvain  (afterwards  Pope  Adrian  VI.)  opposed 
this  nomination.  Cisnoros  however  consented  to  admit  him 
into  the  administration,  and  chose  Madrid  for  his  residence, 
that  he  might  be  more  independent  of  the  nobility,  and 
better  ablo  to  control  their  fhetions.  He  viewed  with 
contempt  tho  libels  which  were  published  against  him,  and 
always  refused  to  inquire  after  the  authors.  The  grandees 
objected  to  the  power  of  Ferdinand  to  confer  the  regency, 
himself  l^ing  only  a regent,  os  tho  widower  of  Isabella; 
and  the  letter  of  Charles,  which  Cisneros  showed  them 
in  ratification  of  FerdinaiKl’s  will,  they  treated  as  a mere 
matter  of  form.  To  satisfy  their  objections  at  once, 
the  cardinal  coolly  requested  them  to  wait  upon  him. 
From  a balcony  he  showed  them  2000  men  in  array,  with 
a fbrmidable  train  of  artillery,  which  be  ordered  to  be 
discharged.  ’There,’  said  he,  raising  his  voice,  ’are  the 
powers  which  I have  received  from  his  Majesty,  and  in  a 
word  hcec  est  uUima  ratir>  rfgum.' 

John  Albret,  the  dispossessed  king  of  Navarre,  supported 
by  some  of  the  grandees  wa.s  forming  a scheme  to  recover 
his  kingdom.  Cisneros,  wbo  had  foreseen  the  danger  long 
before,  ordered  a powerftil  body  of  troops  to  enter  Na- 
varre, and  completely  frustrated  the  attempt.  To  secure 
Navarre,  he  caused  its  numerous  and  expensive  fortress ea 
to  be  demolished,  except  Pampeluno,  which  be  strength- 
ened. To  thiii  precaution  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Navarre.  The  French  since  that  time  have  often 
overrun  the  open  country,  but  nut  finding  the  former  places 
of  retreat  and  defonco,  they  have  been  obliged  to  abudon 
it.  In  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  Ferdinand  and  the  officers 
of  his  new  militia,  and  to  establish  numerous  and  well- 
furnished  magazines,  Cisneros  boldly  undertook  the  aboli- 
tion of  unnece-tsary  pensions,  and  enforced  the  restitution 
of  many  extensive  crown  demesnes,  which  had  been  alie- 
nated chiefly  to  tho  nobility  in  the  late  reign.  He  did 
not  spare  his  dearest  friends,  nor  oven  men  of  learning. 
The  historian  Peter  Martyr  of  Anghierra  and  Gonzalez 
Oviedo  suffered  with  the  rest,  and  in  revenge  have  defamed 
the  cardinnl’s  character. 

While  Charlee  remained  in  Flanders,  every  pretender  to 
favour  resorted  thither,  but  nothing  could  be  obtained 
without  pecuniary  application  to  his  favourite  Chidvres 
Great  sums  were  drawn  out  of  Spain,  and  ever^bing  was 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  mfrrior  officera 
followed  the  example  of  their  head,  and  this  inlkmous 
traffic  became  general.  On  the  other  hand,  Keing  Flan- 
ders on  the  eve  of  becoming  a distant  province  or  a vast 
monarchy,  the  Flemish  ministers  detains  the  king  as  long 
as  they  could,  spreading  all  the  time  delusive  reports  of  his 
instant  departure,  and  cheating  the  cardinal  under  tha 
pretext  of  deftnying  the  expense  of  the  king’s  voy^. 
When  after  twenty  months  of  entreaties  Cisiieros  previi&d 
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on  Clitrles  to  embark  for  Spain,  and  waa  himielf  proceed- 
ing towards  the  coast  to  meet  him,  be  was  seiicd  with  a 
violent  disorder,  at  the  convent  of  Bozeguillas,  near  Aranda 
de  Duero,  which  was  attributed  to  poison.  The  SnanUh 
grandees  and  Flemish  courtiers  now  regulated  the  advance 
of  the  court  by  the  probable  extent  of  the  cardinal’s  life. 
Weakened  by  oiseasc,  fatigue,  and  austerities,  he  still  di- 
rected, to  the  great  vexation  of  the  courtiers,  the  helm  of 
state,  and  seemed  to  survive  only  to  evince  his  greatness 
of  soul  unimpaired  by  bodily  su^ering.  Under  pretext  of 
giving  time  to  tho  towns  for  preparing  tfao  honours  due  to 
the  king,  they  succeeded  in  oeferring  his  entry  into  Castile 
till  the  cardinal’s  death,  which  happened  on  the  Hth  of 
November,  1517,  but  not  before  CWles,  whose  pride  was 
worked  upon  by  bis  flatterers,  had  written,  to  his  eternal 
shame,  a letter  to  the  great  Cisneros  signifying  to  him  his 
dismissal.  Thus  was  a virtuous  man,  upon  the  verge  of 
finishing  bU  mortal  career,  aAer  haviitg  governed  Spain 
fur  twenty  years,  and  accomplished  all  that  could  be  aono 
for  her  greatness  and  tranquillity , and  for  the  increase 
too  of  the  royal  prerogative — thus  eras  an  illustrious  states- 
man reward^  by  a prince  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
very  foundation  of  nU  future  power.  Among  the  neat 
men  who  have  admired  Cisneros,  the  name  of  LeibniU 
should  be  mentioned.  The  rare  union  of  calmness,  firm- 
ness and  decision  in  Cisneros,  is  well  shown  in  Cornelius 
(Goraez  de  Castro),  ‘ De  Rebus  gostis  Francisco  Xi- 
monio :’  in  Marsollier,  Flochier,  Morcri.  and  Robcrtsoiu 

CISS'AMPELOS  PAREIRA,  the  Pareira-brava,  a na- 
tive of  several  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  of  New  Spain, 
and  of  Brazil.  The  root  of  this  plant  arrives  in  Europe  in 
pieces  f^om  two  to  three  feet  long,  varying  in  thickness  from 
that  of  a finger  to  an  arm,  curved,  furrowed,  and  warty, 
with  a thin  closely  -adhering  bark  of  a greyish-brown  co- 
lour. The  woody  part  is  tough,  but  so  porous  that  air  can 
be  blown  fi-om  one  end  to  uie  other  ol  a long  piece;  the 
concentric  circles  are  very  conspicuous ; the  axis  is  not  in 
the  centre.  The  odour  is  very  laint.but  the  taste  is  at  first 
sweetish  or  liquorice-like,  afterwards  nauseous  and  bitter. 
Analysed  by  FoneuiUe  it  was  found  to  consist  of— 

Soft  resin ; a yellow  bitter  principle  (tonic) ; a brown 
principle ; animtdized  matter,  starcli,  malatc  of  lime,  ni- 
trate of  potash,  and  other  salts. 

The  juice  of  the  ftresh  plant  in  its  native  country  is  isud 
to  be  a very  cfllcaciouB  application  to  the  bites  of  serpents ; 
but  in  Europe  the  root  is  employed  only  os  a tonic  diuretic. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  in  cases  where  there  is  a copious 
discharge  of  urine  with  a row  alkaline  mucus.  (Brodie’s 
Lt(turM  on  DiaeoMtt  of  the  (Jrinary  Organa.)  It  is  also 
serviceable  in  catarrhus  vesicn,  and  other  affections  of  the 
urino-genital  organs. 

There  is  groat  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  seve- 
ral different  species  of  this  or  closely-allied  genera  are  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  Parcira-brava,  cs^iolly  the 
root  of  Cisaampeloa  Caapeba,  also  of  C.  Mauritaniea 
(Aubl.),  C.  parroides  (Dccand.),  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
the  East  Indies  given  along  with  aromatics  in  diseases  of 
the  intestines,  two  species  of  Aleuto,  A.  rufescens  (Aub.) 
and  A.  candicans  (Decand),  are  used  in  Guyana. 

The  Pareira-brava  contains  so  much  mucilage  that  it  coa- 
gulates water  in  which  it  is  put  to  inftisc.  A syrup  of  this 
plant  is  a valuable  demulcent  in  phthisis  pulinonalis,  or 
consumption. 

CISSOID  (Kto(73-f(/i)c,  resembling  ivy),  a name  given  to 
a curve  first  considered  by  Dioclos  (on  Alexandrian,  and 
posterior  to  Pappus,  as  is  supposed  from  tho  latter  not  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Diodes  among  those  who  invented 
methcMS  for  inserting  two  mean  proportionals  {Math. 
Coll.,  book  iii.  prop.  5>,  which  rises  towards  an  asymp- 
tote. and  then  obtained  its  fanciful  name.  It  was  ono 
of  the  curves  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  celebrated 
problem  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: — l^t  two  points  (A)  and  (B)  move  with 
e<|ual  velocities  round  a circlo,  setting  out  from  the  ends  of 
a diameter  in  opposite 'lircctions  of  rotation.  Let  a straight 
line  (P)  always  pass  through  the  starting  point  of  (A),  and 
through  (B)  as  it  moves ; and  let  an  ordinate  (Q)  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  the  two  starting  points  always 
pass  through  (A)  as  it  moves.  Tlien  tho  intersection  of 
(P)  and  (Q)  traces  out  the  cissoid,  w hich  has  the  lino  join- 
ing the  starting  points  for  its  tangent  at  the  commeiico- 
raont,  and  the  talent  to  tho  circle  passing  through  the 
startiug  point  of  (ff>  for  its  asymptote. 


Bui  tho  tom  cissoid  has  been  applied  in  later  times  to 
all  curves  described  in  a similar  manner,  and  where  the 
generating  curve  is  not  a circle.  The  cissoid  of  (be  Greeks 
should  then  he  called  either  the  cissoid  of  Diocles  or  the 
circular  cissoid.  Tho  starting  point  of  (A)  being  the  origin, 
tho  lino  joining  the  starting  points  the  axis  of  x,  and  a (he 
radius  of  the  circle,  the  equation  of  the  cissoid  of  Diocles 

y*  = s^-r(2a  — x) 

C18SOP1S.  [Bbthylus] 

ClSTA'CEiE.  a natural  order  of  Polypetolous  exogens, 
belonging  to  the  Calycosc  group  ; among  which  tliey  are 
known  by  their  opposite  or  alternate  undivided  leaves,  gene- 
rally strongly  impregnated  with  a fragrant  resinous  secre- 
tion, regular  flowers  having  crumpled  petals  and  indefinite 
stamens,  and  fruit  with  parietal  placentm ; a simple  style, 
and  a large  number  of  seeds  containing  in  tile  midst  of 
albumen  an  embryo  with  the  radicle  remote  fhim  the 
hilum.  They  are  remarkable  fur  tho  beauty  of  tbeir  Aim- 
five  flowers  in  the  genera  Cistus  and  HoUanthemum.  The 
species  of  tho  genus  Cistus  arc  all  natives  of  the  southern 
oountricB  of  Europe,  where  the  summers  are  hot  and  dry, 
however  severe  the  winters  may  be.  They  flourish  upon 
rocky  places,  which  they  perfume  with  tbeir  fragrant 
leaves.  Cistus  uroticus  and  some  other  purple-flowered 
species  produce  the  substance  called  Gum  labdanum. 


(Cwtui  CTtUcuc] 


C1STEXIDB8.  a fomily  of  C^Ieimterous  insects  of  tho 
section  Heteromera  and  subsection  Stonelytra.  Technical 
characters:— Claws  of  the  tarsi  pectinated  beneath;  anten- 
nte  with  the  basal  joint  fiee,  i.  e.,  not  covered  by  a project- 
ingportion  of  the  bead;  mandibles  with  the  apex  entire. 

nis  family  includes  the  genera  LyttronicAui,  Cistila, 
Mycetocharus,  AUecula,  and  some  others. 

Ltfstronichua.—Oi  this  genus  there  are  upwards  of  thirty 
Species  known ; their  colouring  is  for  the  most  part  bril- 
liant and  metallic ; by  for  the  greater  portion  of  them  are 
found  in  South  America.  They  have  tho  thorax  depressed, 
and  with  the  posterior  part  as  wide  as  the  elytra,  or  nearly 
so;  the  ontennm  are  filiform,  sometimes  growing  sligUOy 
thicker  towards  the  apex. 

Cistela. — The  characters  of  this  genus  are  • — Head  long 
and  somowhal  pointed  in  front ; labrum  in  w*idth  and  leng*n 
nearly  equal ; anteniuo  rather  long,  sometimes  serrated,  or 
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with  most  of  the  joints  tnaiif^Iar;  body  elongate-ovate; 
thorax  broader  behind  than  before. 

Nearly  forty  species  of  this  genua  are  known,  most  of 
which  inhabit  Europe,  and  four  or  five  are  found  in  this 
country. 

Ciitfla  Ceramboidet  U nearly  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
black  with  ochre-coloured  elytra,  and,  like  most  of  the  in- 
sects of  this  section,  is  found  in  tlowers. 

C%fUUx  tulj)hurta  (Allecula  sulphurca  of  some  authors)  ts 
about  one-lhird  of  ati  inch  in  length,  and  its  colour  is  pedo- 
yeWow  throughout.  This  spet'ies  is  more  common  in  this 
country  than  the  last,  and  appears  to  be  confined  chiefly  to 
the  sea  coast,  where,  like  the  one  above  mentioned,  it  is 
Ibund  in  flowers. 

A/ycetocAamr.— In  this  genus  the  head  U short  and 
rounded,  and  the  labrum  is  transverse ; the  antenum  arc 
shorter,  and  the  body  is  more  elongate  than  in  CUtela. 
About  ten  BDocies  are  known,  most  of  which  inhabit  Eu- 
and  North  America ; but  one  is  found  in  Englond 
(Mycetocharus  scapularis);  this  is  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  length  ; black ; the  el)rtra  with  two  orange-co- 
loured spots  at  the  base ; the  base  of  the  antennae  and  the 
tibue  and  tarsi  are  yeUow. 

The  larva  of  this  insoc^  together  with  those  of  one  or 
two  other  species  of  the  Cistehde^  ore  figured  in  the  flrxl 
volume  of  the  Entomological  Society's  Transactions,  where 
an  account  of  their  habits  will  also  W found. 

The  genus /f^rtt/a(Latreille)  may  bo  distinguished  from 
either  of  the  foregoing  genera  by  the  species  having  the 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  biJobed,  and  the  terminal 
joint  of  the  palpi  securiform. 

Unwards  of  thirty  species  of  Allocula  have  been  disco- 
vered, roost  of  which  inhabit  South  Amorica. 
CISTERCIANS.  [Bkrna^rdinbs.] 

CITADEL  (cemotely  from  tho  Latin  ciVi'/or,  and  im- 
mediately from  the  Italian  eittadilla),  a fortified  post  within 
or  adjoining  a towrn.  It  serves  either  to  keep  tne  inhabi- 
tants in  subjection,  or  os  a place  of  retreat  for  the  garrison 
when  compelled  to  abandon  tho  town  to  an  enemy.  A 
citadel  should  be  constructed  in  a situation  where  it  may 
be  easily  succoured;  its  fortificaiiens  should  be  stronger 
than  those  of  the  town,  in  order  that  tho  enemy  may  be 
induced  to  attack  the  latter  first ; and  it  should  bo  separated 
fhjm  the  buildings  of  the  town  by  an  esplanade. 

CITEAUX,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  CISTEAUX 
(in  Latin,  CISTSRCIUM),  tho  site  of  a celebrated  abbev  in 
the  department  of  Cote  d’Or,  in  Franco : it  is  about  four 
mdes  E.  from  the  town  of  Nuys,  which  heron  the  rued  from 
Dijon  to  Ch&lons  sur  Safine.  "niis  abbey  owed  its  origin  to 
Robert,  Abbot  of  MolSme,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  who, 
wishing  to  lead  a stricter  Ufe,  obtained  permiKsiou  of  the 
pope  to  break  the  vows  which  he  had  made  as  a Benedictine, 
and  to  take  upon  himself  others  of  a severer  character. 
Accrimpanied  by  twenty-one  monks,  he  retired  to  the  forest 
of  Citeaux,  in  tlie  diocose  of  Chilons,  and  having  obtained 
a grant  of  land  of  Reynard,  viscount  of  Beaune  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  tho  bishop  of  Chalons),  and  cleo^  the 
ground,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  abbey  and  church. 
The  abbey  is  said  to  have  been  of  wood.  Robert  was  elected 
abbot  of  the  new  community,  wliich  had  not  at  first  any  new 
rule,  but  strictly  observed  that  of  the  Benedictines.  After 
a time,  Robert  was  directed  bv  the  pope  to  return  to  his 
charge  at  Moldme,  where  tho  disorders  which  hid  probably 
caused  his  retirement  had  proceeded  to  a groat  length. 
The  third  abbot  of  CTiteiux  was  Etienne  or  Steplien 
Harding,  an  Englishman  (canonized  as  St.  Etienne),  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  uf  tho  CUlercian  order 
(les  CTteaux),  as  until  his  time  no  establishment  had  sprung 
from  this  monastery:  in  1)13-1115  were  founded  the  first 
four  establishments  of  which  this  can  be  regarded  as  the 
parent. 

The  monks  of  this  order  have  been  sometimes  called  Bcr- 
nardines,  from  St.  Bernard,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
order,  and  sometimes  White  Monks,  from  their  habit,  a 
white  cassock  with  a white  gown  for  atten^i^  the  church, 
but  a black  one  when  they  went  abroad.  abbey  of 
Citeaux  was  a very  rich  establishment  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution ; their  revenue,  according  to  Exptlly,  was  about 
n 0,000  livTcs  or  ftanes  (abovo  400Ui.),  and  fne  extent  and 
imposing  appearance  of  the  buildings  were  indicative  of  its 
rank  as  the  chief  house  of  a monastic  order.  Tlie  com- 
munity consisted  usually  of  about  80  monks,  beside  40  do- 
mestics. The  church  and  a chapel  under  the  portico  con-  * 


tained  the  tombs  of  oliout  60  princes  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Bourgogne,  who  made  this  their  chief  burial-place.  Among 
those  who  have  been  inmates  of  this  house,  are  St.  ^‘rnard 
and  the  four  i^pes,  Eugenius  111.,  Gregory  VIII.,  C^les- 
tinelV,,  and  Benedict^]!.  The  church  and  monastery 
have  been  destroyed,  and  there  arc  now  but  few  remains. 

CITHARA,  an  antienl  stringed  instrument  of  the  lyre 
kind.  That  the  names  of  the  comparatively  modem  in- 
struments, the  gittern,  or  cittem,  and  guitar,  are  deriv^ 
from  tho  name  of  the  Greek  instrument  (nOripo),  we  can 
have  no  doubt ; and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  not  only  from 
siiinlarity  of  apwllution,  but  from  the  remains  of  antique 
art.  that  t he  moiiern  instruments  in  many  respects  resemble 
that  of  the  antients. 

CITHAR'INUS.  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  salmon  tribe 
{S<jdm<micUe\  which  inhabit  the  Nile.  These  fishes  are 
cliierty  distinguished  from  their  allies  by  the  depressed 
rauzzlo,  the  upper  margin  of  the  mouth  being,  furiiied  of 
the  intennaxilluiy  bones,  the  maxillaries  being  ver>’  small. 
Tlie  tongue  and  palotc  are  smooth;  the  adipose  fin  is 
coverecl  with  sniaH  scales  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of 
tho  rauilal  fin. 

CITOLE.  a musical  instrument  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
festio  Amantis  of  Gower,  which  was,  Sir  John  Hawkins 
Conjectures,  a dulcimer. 

CITHENE.  The  volatile  oil  of  lemons  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a pwuliar  carburelted  hydrogen,  to  which  the 
name  uf  citrene*  has  been  given. 

CITRIC  ACID.  This  arid  is  contained  in  several  fruits, 
but  in  tho  largest  quantity  in  limes  and  lemons.  It  was 
first  procured  in  the  sUte  of  rrystiiU  by  Schcelc.  It  may 
bo  obtained  by  the  following  proruss:  to  a gallon  of  lemon- 
juice  mode  hot,  add  gradually  lOos. of  chalk  reduced  to  fine 
I jjowder;  set  tl>e  mixture  aside,  that  the  precipitate,  which 
! consists  of  citric  acid  and  lime,  or  citrate  of  lime,  may 
subside.  Wash  this  frequently  with  worm  water,  and  then 
mix  witli  it  10  ounces  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
viously diluted  with  7 pints  of  water;  boil  tho  mixture  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour;  press  the  residue  strongly  in  a cloth, 
and  evaporate  the  strained  liquor  with  a gentle  heat  so 
that  mstals  may  bo  fonned.  These  ctysuls  are  to  be 
rendered  pure  by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  recrys- 
tallization. 

In  this  process  tho  malic  acid,  gum,  and  extractive 
matter  of  the  lemon  juice,  which  prevent  the  acid  from 
being  obtained  pure  by  mere  evaporation,  remain  in  solu- 
tion, while  the  citrate  oV  lime  is  precipitated,  which  being 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime  is 
formeii.  and  remains  insoluble,  while  the  citric  acid,  nearly 
pure,  remains  in  solution  and  crystallizes  by  evaporation. 

The  properties  of  citric  acid  arc,  that  it  is  colourless, 
inodorous  extremely  sour;  the  primarv  form  of  the  crystal 
is  a right  rhombic  prism,  subject  to  numerous  variationji. 
These  ciystals  suffer  no  change  by  exposure  to  air  undor 
common  circumstances;  when  boated  to  little  below  212'’ 
they  melt  in  their  water  of  ciystalliiation,  and  without 
losing  any  weight  they  concrete  on  cooling  into  a hard 
transMrent  mass.  At  a little  greater  heat  the)’  decompose. 
One  bundred  parts  of  tho  crystals  are  dissolved  by  75  of 
cold  and  50  of  hot  water:  the  solution  reddens  litmus 
strongly ; decomposes  by  keeping;  they  are  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol.  ® 

Citric  arid  consists  of 

4 equivalents  of  oxvgen  . . .32  or  55-18 

2 „ hydrogon  . 2 3*44 

4 „ carbon  . . 24  41 -38 


Equivalent  . . 58  lOU 

Tho  crystals,  obtained  as  above  mentioned  by  the  coolintr 
of  a saturated  solution,  consist  of  ^ 

] equivalent  of  dry  acid  . . 58 

2 „ water  ....  9 


When  the  solution  from  which  tho  above-described  crys- 
tals have  been  obtained  by  cooling  is  subjected  to  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  the  acid  is  procured  in  a different 
crystalline  form,  the  crystals  consisting  of  3 eriuivalents 
of  dry  acid  and  4 of  water,  half  of  which  is  expelled  at  a 
temperature  of  about  8u^  Fahrenheit. 

When  citric  acid  is  decompo^  by  heat  it  yields  a pe- 
culiar acid,  called  p)’rociiric  acid,  a spirituous  liquor  ana- 
logous to  pyroxyUc  spirit  and  an  oilv  matteri  by  the 
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loD^  contact  of  Water  is  oonverteil  into  the  two  prece<1ing 
»ul)-’'iance#,  accli«  at-id,  water,  carbonic  acid,  carburcttcd 
hydroj^en,  and  a coaly  residue. 

Citric  acid  is  usckI  as  a diachaiyo  in  calico  printing;,  and 
as  a substitute  for  lemon  juice  in  making  saline  draughts, 
and  in  making  eflei^'e^^cing  lemonade  with  the  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  soda : tartaric  acid,  sometimes  substituted  fur 
It  on  aecount  of  its  cheapness,  is  less  agreeable,  and  his 
the  inconvenience  of  forming  ajmrgative  salt  with  the  soda. 

Citric  acid  combines  with  dificrent  bases  to  form  citrates, 
hut  during  its  combination  with  them  it  is  very  apt  to 
undergo  change  of  composition. 

Citrate  of  Ammonta  is  a very  soluble  salt,  and  does  not 
crystalUro  till  the  solution  is  evaporated  almost  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey. 

Citrate  of  /’o/oxA  is  a deliquescent  salt. 

Citrate  Soda  cry  stalUzes  m prisms ; it  is  slightly  efllo- 
rcseent,  and  soluble  in  three-fourths  its  weight  of  water:  it 
fuses  before  decomjiosition. 

Citrate  of  Lime,  a.s  already  mentioned,  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  500  times  its  weight ; it 
)s  rendered  more  soluble  by  c.\ress  of  acid.  Citrate  of 
magnesia  is  soluble,  but  the  citrates  of  barytes  and  strontia 
are  insoluble. 

Of  the  mclallic  citrates,  those  of  iron  are  soluble,  that  of 
line  slightly  so;  those  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead,  are  in- 
soluble : no  citrate  w hatever  is  applied  to  any  us<\  except 
the  solution  of  citrate  of  potash,  extemporaneously  prepared 
as  antifebrile  medicine. 

CITRON.  [CiTRt-s.1 

CITRUS,  a genus  of  Aurantmceous  plants,  one  of  whose 
tncvics  yield.s  Oic  orange,  another  the  lemon,  and  others 
ifie  citron,  shaddock,  lime,  and  similar  fruits.  Among  the 
other  genera  of  the  natural  order  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is 
known  by  its  stamens  being  numerous  and  irregularly 
combined  into  several  parcels,  and  by  its  fiuit  having  a 
leaihery  rind  which  can  be  easily  sopamted  fruin  the  pulpy 
)Nxrt  that  lies  beneath. 

It  is  a common  opinion  that  the  gulden  apples  of  the 
Hesperidcs  were  the  fruit  of  some  species  of  this  genus, 
but  as  the  gardens  of  these  fabulous  personages  were  stn- 
lioned,  according  to  the  most  approved  opinions,  either 
among  the  mountains  of  Allas  or  to  the  west  of  them, 
there' is  no  probability  that  the  opinion  alluded  to  is 
euiTcct ; fur  independently  of  the  historical  frets  that 
citrons  and  lemons  at  least  were  obtaine<l  from  the  Persians, 
it  is  certain  from  the  researches  of  Wallich  and  other 
Indian  botanists  that  it  is  among  the  lower  ranges  of  hills 
in  Ne(>al,  and  most  probably  in  China  also,  that  the  wild 
states  of  the  Citrus  genus  find  a home.  It  is  added  that 
the  sweet  orange  itself  comes  fiom  the  southern  provinces 
of  China  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  plant  in  those  countries  is  really  wild ; 
it  U however  beyond  all  question  also  of  eastern  origin. 

Eight  species  arc  enumerated  by  Risso,  whom  we  follow 
in  the  present  article;  we  regard  it  however  as  a matter  of 
great  doubt  bow  far  they  are  really  distinct.  The  orange, 
llie  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the  citron  were  all  that  could  be 
distinguished  amongst  the  mass  of  specimens  eollccled  fur 
the  East  India  Company  in  Nepal;  and  there  is  no  great 
dilhcuUy  in  believing  that  all  the  numerous  varieties  now 
cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
zones,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  have  in  reality 
sprung  fn>m  those  four  original  sources:  part  of  them 
being  nuturul  varieties  obtained  by  lung  cnllivation,  and 
part  being  liybrhls  created  by  accidental  circumstances  or 
artificial  means. 

1.  Cilrue  Aurantium,  the  sweet  orange.  (Oranger  of 
the  French,  Aranrin  of  the  Italians.^  Stem  arborescent, 
leaves  ovato-oblong,  acuto,  a little  scrrulalod.  with  the 
stalk  more  or  Icm  winged.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  many- 
eolled,  roundish,  very  seldom  pointed,  goldeioycllow  or 
tawny.  Cysts  in  the  rind  convex.  Pulp  very  sweet.  The 
principal  varieties  of  this  are:-— 

d.  The  China  orange,  with  ovate-oblong  loaves;  ronud, 
smooth,  rather  flattened  fruit;  and  a thin  golden-yellow 
riml.  This  U tho  common  orange  of  the  markets,  and 
of  tho  Portuguese. 

b.  The  pear-shaped  orange,  with  elliptical,  acute 
leaves,  and  great  toji-shaped  fruit,  with  a deep  yellow 
Hiiiuolh  rind;  a rare  and  curious  sort  not  known  in 
the  market;  it  U one  of  the  most  capable  gf  resisting 
cold. 


e.  The  orange  of  Nice,  with  ovate-acute  leaves,  and 
largo,  thick-skinned,  rough,  dark  yellow,  round  fruit. 
ThU  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  the  whole  genua, 
both  in  regard  to  beauty,  size,  productiveneoa,  ana 
quality.  It  is  a good  deal  cultiviited  about  the  town 
wliose  name  it  beo^. 

d.  The  tiny-fruiied  orauge,  with  ovate-ohlong  acute 
leaves,  tiny  globose  fruit,  and  a thin,  btnooth,  golden- 
yellow  rind.  Supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  thw 
rhilippinos.  The  fruit  is  more  curious  than  bcautifril 
or  go^ 

\ e.  The  fingered  orange,  with  little  stiff  leaves,  and 
ovate  fruit,  some  one  at  least  of  whwie  lobes  is  separate 
from  the  remainder,  and  horned ; rind  pretty  thick. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  tho  fingered  citron 
hercalter  to  bo  mentioned. 

f.  The  blood-red  orange,  with  ovate-oblong  pellucid 
leaves,  and  middle-sized,  round,  rough,  rcddish-yeltow 
fruit ; with  a pulp  irregularly  mottled  with  crimson. 
This,  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Philippines, 
was  once  looked  upon  as  a great  curiosity,  and  living 
plants  were  purchased  at  a considerable  price;  it  wa.'i 
thought  to  be  produced  by  grufring  an  orange  upon  a 
pomegranate.  Now  that  it  is  known  to  be  a variety  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  that  its  frbulous  history  is  for- 
gotton,  It.has  ceased  to  attract  much  notice.  A trifling 
variety  of  it  is  the  Arancio  di  Sugo  rosso  of  the  Italian^ 
who  coll  the  real  blood-red  variety  Arancio  di  Malta 
sanguigno.  Another  variety,  with  small  fruit,  is  the 
Arancio  a Foglia  stretta  of  I^ioe. 

g.  The  ribbed  orange,  wiih  oblong  acute  leaves,  and 
a flattened  ribbed  deep  orange  fruit.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  tender  of  the  v-arieties ; its  fruit  is  spongy,  and  of 
no  value. 

A.  The  sweet-skinned  orange,  with  brqa<l  taper-pointed 
leaves,  roundish,  rather  ovate  heavy  fruit,  and  a deep 
yellow,  smooth,  thick,  sweet,  soft  rind.  This  is  the 
rommo  d'Adam  or  forbidden  fruit  of  tho  shops  of  Paris. 
Its  pulp  is  lubacid  and  pleasant,  and  as  deep  a yellow  as 
the  niul,  which  is  soft  and  melting  like  the  flesh  of  a 
cUng-stone  peach:  the  acidity  of  the  pulp  is  agreeobly 
mixed  with  sweetness,  and  renders  the  fruit  extremely 
pleasant.  This  is  very  different  frtim  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  the  London  shojis;  see  C.  decumans  fmrlber  on. 

(.  The  Mandarin  orange,  with  flattened,  rough,  deep 
orange  fruit,  ond  a thin  rind,  which  separates  spon- 
taneously from  the  pulp.  This  sort  has  been  raised  in 
China,  where  its  fruit  is  chiefly  consumed  in  presents  to 
the  great  officers  of  stale,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  Malta,  where  it  arrives  at  perfection.  Its 
singularity  consists  in  the  rind  so  completely  separating 
from  the  pulp  when  quite  ripe  that  the  latter  may  be 
shaken  about  iu  the  inside.  In  quality  tins  yields  to  no 
know  n kind.  There  arc  'two  sub-varieties. 

A.  The  Saint  Michael's  orange,  with  aoiall,  round,  pale 
yellow,  seedless  fruit,  having  a thin  rind  and  an  ex- 
tremely sweet  pulp.  This,  when  in  a state  of  perfection, 
is  perhaps  themo^  delicious  of  all  the  oranges,  and  it  is 
by  fur  ine  most  productive.  Great  quantiiics  arc  im- 
porleil  from  the  Azores,  where  it  apiiears  to  be  exclusivoly 
cultivated  os  an  object  of  trade.  It  is  said  Uiat  llb.itoU 
of  these  oranges  have  been  packed  from  a single  tree, 
exclusively  of  the  lai^  quantity  which  were  blown  down 
or  rt‘'ecied  as  unfit  for  sale. 

Besides  these,  there  arc  numerous  other  sorts  to  be  found 
in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  and  in  commerce  are  many 
kinds  about  which  little  is  Known.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  ct^-oranges  of  Malta,  which  arc  sometimes 
sent  to  England  as  presents ; they  are  not  however  equal 
in  quality  to  tlie  China  or  the  St-  Michael’s  varieties. 

2 Citrus  Bigatadia;  the  Bimrade,  or  liitter  orange 
(Bigaradter  of  the  French,  MeJttngolo  of  the  Italians), 
Branches  spiny.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  with  a winged 
stalk.  Flowers  ver)'  white.  Fruit  middle-sized,  uneven, 
more  or  less  globose,  deep  yellow,  with  an  acid  and  bitter 
pulp.  It  differs  moreover  from  the  sweet  orange  in  forming 
a smaller  tree,  having  broader  leaves,  and  larger  and 
sweeter  flowers,  on  which  account  it  is  always  selected  in 
preference  for  the  purposes  of  the  porfrimer.  Its  fruit  is 
much  more  uneven.  Numerous  varieties  of  it  arc  known, 
among  which  are  all  those  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers;  especially  the  homed  Bigarade,  a varie- 
gated variefy  of  it,  and  the  corled-loaved  sigarade.  The 
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ftOowing  are  a few  of  the  most  striking  forms  of  this 

species 

a.  The  homed  Bigamde,  wuh  a lar^  pale  yellow  rib- 
bed fruit,  whose  sides  project  into  noms.  This  va- 
riety, which  U of  the  aame  nature  as  the  fingered  swoet 
orange  ri*ar  e.X  its  homed  appearance  being  caused  by 
the  se|>aratiun  of  the  carpels  or  fruit-lubes,  is  m great 
estiniatKm  on  account  of  the  powerful  and  delicious  per- 
fume of  its  flowers.  It  is  the  Aleiivtgolo  a/hUio  cornuto 
of  the  Italians. 

b.  The  Female  Bigarade,  with  a deep  yellow  l^rge 
coarse  fruit,  containing  orange  within  orange.  The  cu- 
cumslance  from  which  this  variety  derives  its  namo  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  genus  Citms,  but  it  c.xists 
here  in  perhaps  the  most  strongly-marked  manner.  An 
orange,  in  its  natural  state,  consists  of  one  whorl  of  car- 
pels, which  are  consolidated  into  a round  fruit,  each  of 
whose  lobes  is  one  carpel.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  two  whorls  of  carpels  combine  to  form  the  same 
fruit;  in  that  case  the  inner  whorl  is  consolidated  into  a 
central  orange,  and  the  outer  whorl  grows  over  it  Or, 
it  may  happen  that  three  w horls  of  carpels  constitute  the 
fi’uit;  in  that  case  the  innermost  wliorl  will  combine 
into  an  orange  in  the  centre  ; the  .second  whorl  wilt  form 
a coating  over  it ; and  the  most  exterior  whorl  will  enclose 
the  whole.  Finally  the  car|H.‘l.'^  may  separate  wholly,  as 
m the  fingered  citron,  or  in  part,  as  in  the  Angered 
orange  and  Bigarade,  and  then  the  fruit  consists  of  a 
number  of  lubes  more  or  less  distinct.  Until  the  disco- 
very made  by  Gdthc  of  the  real  nature  of  compound  fruit, 
oranges  of  this  kind  were  looked  upon  as  something 
wondrous,  and  many  idle  speculations  existed  os  to  their 
cause.  A Aguro  of  this  may  be  found  in  Risso’s  Hit- 
toire  Naiureile  cUs  Orangers,  t.  33,  without  however 
any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  monstrosity. 

c.  Tne  curled-leaved  Bigarade ; with  very  commit, 
blunt,  small,  curled  loaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  thick 
clusters  at  the  endsof  the  branchc.s.  No  variety  is  more 
generally  cultivated  than  this  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  large,  swoet,  and  produced  in  extraordinary 
profusion.  The  French  ganleners  call  it  Lf  Houquftier, 
or  Nosegay  plant,  and  Bigarcuiter  riche  dSjmuiUe:  the 
Italians  Melangolo  rircio.  The  fruit  is  coarse,  very 
light,  rinevcn.  and  with  a large  conspicuous  scar  at  tho 
point.  The  plant  itself  is  far  more  dwarf  than  the  other 
varieties,  and  is  one  of  the  most  robust  of  its  race.  It  is 
a common  object  of  cultivation  all  over  the  south  of 
EuroM. 

d.  The  purple  Bigarade ; with  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit  stained  more  or  less  with  a dull  mirplo,  especially 
the  young  leaves.  Hermaphrodite  and  Bigarade  vioiette 
of  the  French,  Melangnlo  Pavonezzo  of  the  Italians. 

e.  The  double-flowered  Bigarade  ; with  rather  thick 
leaves,  double  flowers,  round  granulated  fruit,  and  a thick 
rind;  the  crommon  double  orange  of  the  nurseries.  It  is 
a great  favourite  in  gardens,  because  of  its  multitudes  of 
fragrant  double  flowers,  which  do  not  full  in  pieties  so 
quickly  as  those  which  are  single;  it  loses  its  quality  of 
producing  double  flowers  if  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is 
not  kept  in  a very  rich  state. 

f.  Tho  Seville  Bigarade  or  orange;  with  round  dark 
fruit,  having  an  uneven,  rugged,  extremely  bitter 
rind.  Comraonly  brought  to  the  English  market,  where 
i(  is  consumed  in  tho  manufacture  of  bitter  tinctures  and 
in  the  preparation  of  candied  orange-peel.  The  bitter 
aromatic  principle  is  a powerful  tonic;  it  gives  its  fla- 
vour to  the  liqueur  called  Cura9oa. 

g.  The  rayrtle-lcaved  Bigarade ; with  small,  verv 
compact,  ovate.  shar]>-pointed  leaves,  and  small  round 
fruit.  Generally  botli  in  flower  and  fruit  at  the  same 
rime,  if  well  cultivated.  On  this  account  and  because  of 
its  dwarf  habit,  it  is  a very  common  object  in  gardetts. 
It  is  said  to  be  a Chinese  production,  and  that  it  is 
employed  by  the  Chinese  gardeners  as  an  edging  of 
flower  beds,  in  the  same  wxiy  as  the  dwarf  box  in  thU 
country. 

h.  l*he  Bizarre  Bigarade ; with  curled,  rather  deformed 
leaves,  purplish  or  white  flowers,  and  fruit  of  different 
sorts,  some  being  round  and  of  the  common  ap|>carancc. 
otficrs  half  bigarodos  and  half  lomon.sur  citrons,  the  pulp 
of  some  being  sweet,  that  of  others  acid  and  bitter.  A 
curious  lusus  naturiB,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  the 


cally  called  by  gardeners,  in  which,  owing  to  some  un- 
known cause,  some  one  individual  a.ssuines  the  appear- 
ance of  two  or  mure  others  in  particular  lauls.  Analo- 
gous instances  are  the  gra{>e  called  tho  variegated  cha.s- 
selas,  some  of  whose  fruit  is  black,  some  while,  and  some 
strip^  with  both  colours;  the  camellia,  which  bears  red. 
white,  and  party-coloured  flowers  on  the  same  stem:  and 
the  cluysantheroum.  some  of  whose  flowers  are  purple 
and  others  yellow.  Tliis  Bigarade  was  raised  from  seed 
by  a gartlener  at  Florence  in  164-i.  and  has  since  Iicen 
multiplied  by  grafring,  and  so  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  It  may  be  procured  fn»m  the  nurserymen 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  it  fruits  annually  iu  the  orangery 
at  Versailles. 

.3.  Citrue  Bergamxa^  the  Bertpimol  Orange.  Leaves 
oblong,  flowers  small,  very  sweet,  h'ruil  |>earshap(>rl  or 
flattened,  rugged,  with  a groenish-yullow  smooth  rind 
Ailed  with  concave  roccptaoles  of  oil.  Pulp  subacid,  very 
fragrant.  The  trees  of  this  specic^  arc  rather  variable  in 
appearance.  The  fragrance  of  both  flower:^  and  fruit  is 
peculiar.  From  each  of  them  the  |ierfiimer  priH-un^  ou 
esscni'e  of  a delicious  quality.  The  rimi.  deprived  of  the 
pulp,  Arst  dried,  and  then  muistencHl  with  water,  is  pressed 
m moulds  into  fancy  boxes  for  bolding  lozenges  and  other 
sweetmeats,  and  these  boxes  retain  much  of  their  recent 
odour.  The  Mellarosa  of  the  Italians  is  a variety  with 
ribbed  fruit,  having  a broad  scar  at  the  summit ; it  is  much 
esteemed  on  aoeount  of  the  abundance  of  its  flowers. 

4.  Citrue  LUnettOy  the  Lime.  Leaves  ovale,  obovate, 
and  oblong,  placed  upon  a wingless  stalk.  Flowers  small 
and  white.  Fruit  ovate  or  roundish,  pule  yellow,  with  a boss 
at  the  point ; the  cysts  in  the  rind  concave ; pulp  siibacid. 
In  foliage  this  resembles  the  lemon,  but  its  fruit  diAl-rs  in 
the  pulp  never  having  the  sharp  and  powerful  acid  of  tho 
lemon;  it  is  on  the  contrary  flat  and  slightly  bitter:  it  is 
principally  employed  for  flavouring  puneh.  sherbet,  and 
similar  drinks.  The  varieties  are  of  no  im|M>rlaiice;  they 
principally  differ  in  the  thickness  of  their  rind  and  in  form. 
Here  is  to  be  arrangcfl  the  round  very  uneven  fruit  culled 
Pomo  d’Adamo  by  tho  Italians,  because  they  fancy  that 
the  depressions  upon  its  surface  look  as  if  they  still  bore 
the  marks  of  our  universal  father’s  teeth. 

5.  Citrue  decumattOy  the  Shaddock.  Leaves  large,  with 
a winged  stalk.  Flowers  very  largo  and  white.  Fruit 
usually  very  large,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  smooth,  with  flat 
or  convex  cysts  in  the  rind.  Riud  white,  spongy,  very 
thick;  pulp  juicy,  sweetUh,  rather  insipid.  Shaddocks  are 
among  the  largest  fruits  which  are  known,  and  arc  com- 
monly cultivated  in  both  the  Ea.st  and  West  Indies  fur  the 
sake  of  the  delicate  subacid  juicy  pulp  in  which  they  aliouud. 
^Vhen  they  arrive  at  their  greatest  size  they  are  called  Pom- 
poleons,  or  Pumpelmousses ; when  at  the  smallest  they 
form  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of  the  English  markets.  Another 
small  variety,  with  the  shaddocks  growing  in  clusters,  forms 
a larger  tree  ihiiii  any  other  citrus ; the  fruit  is  about  as 
large  as  the  Ast ; it  is  what  tho  West  Indians  call  the 
Grape-fruit. 

6.  Citrus  Lumia,  the  sweet  Lemon.  Leaves  like  those  of 
the  lemon.  Flowers  red  externally.  Fruit  with  the  flesh 
and  rind  of  a lemon,  but  with  the  pulp  sweet,  and  the  cysts 
in  the  rind  both  convex  and  concave.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a mere  variety  of  the  next  species,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  (he  want  of  acidity  in  the  pulp 
Many  sorts  are  known  in  orange  countries,  of  which  one, 
the  Commander' t Pear,  resembles  very  much  a large  j^urrA 
Pear;  their  fruit  is  seldom  seen  in  England. 

7.  Citrus  Limonum,  the  true  Lemon.  (Ci/ronmVr  of  tho 
French.)  Loaves  ovato-oblong,  usually  serrulated,  pale 
green,  with  a win^d  stalk.  Flowers  middle-sized,  red  ex- 
ternally. Fruit  oblong,  very  uneven,  now  and  then  almost 
round,  with  a pale  yellow  fragrant  rind,  dotted  with  concave 
cysts.  Pulp  juicy,  and  very  acid.  Of  this  species  (he  culti- 
vators take  little  pains  to  distinguish  tho  varieties.  When 
young  plants  are  wanted  they  are  generally  raised  from  seeds 
in  the  orange  countries,  and  hence  the  samples  of  fruit  sent 
to  market  consist  at  all  times  of  numerous  sorts,  differing 
veiy  much  in  quality.  Some  of  them  bavothoir  rind  so  thick 
ana  insipid  that  they  apjiroach  the  citrou  in  quality  ; one, 
with  roundish  rugg^  ribbed  fruit,  is  called  Vignette  upon 
the  Continent,  where  it  is  common ; another,  with  oblong 
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extremely  ru^e<)  fruit,  u one  of  tlte  Ponetret  of  the  French. 
The  mo»t  distinct  race  is  that  which  comprehends  the 
PfreiteM,oT  little  pears;  they  are  very  gmiU  in  the  fniit, 
which  is  a pale  greenish  yellow,  and  has  almost  the  shape 
of  an  egg : their  rind  is  more  delicately  (K‘rfumed  than  that 
of  common  lemons. 

8.  C»Vru»  3/crfica,  the  Citron.  (Ccf/ra/i>r  of  the  French, 
Cedro,  of  the  Italians.)  Branches  short  and  stiff. 

Leaves  oblong,  toothed.  Flowers  purple  externally.  Fruit 
usually  laiyc,  warted.  and  furrowed,  with  an  extremely  (liick 
s|K)ngy  rin^  and  a subacid  pulp.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
variahlc  species,  chictiv  valu^  for  the  fragrance  of  the  rind 
of  the  fruit,  from  which  a delicate  sweetmeat  is  pn'parcd. 
The  Citron,  supposed  to  be  the  Median,  Assyrian,  or  Persian 
apple  of  the  Greeks,  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  dcscrilxHl  bv  Risso  as  having  a majestic 
port,  shining  leaves,  and  rosy  Hower^  which  aru  succeeded 
by  fruit  whose  beauty  and  size  astonish  the  observer  at  the 
same  time  that  their  sweet  odour  gratifies  his  senses.  The 
trees  are  constantly  in  vegetation,  the  flowers  appear  even 
in  midwinter,  and  there  is  so  continual  a surv'essinn  of  them 
that  tlowers.  young  fruit,  and  ripe  fruit,  may  always  bo 
seen  together  at  the  same  moment.  The  Poncire  Citrons 
are  eight  or  nine  inches  lon^,  and  are  the  largest  of  the 
race  known  in  Europe. 

In  China  there  is  an  enormous  variety,  with  its  lobes  all 
separating  into  fingers  of  different  shaties  and  sizes,  whence 
its  name  of  fingered  Citron.  Tlic  Chinese  esteem  it  very 
much,  both  for  its  rarity  and  for  the  grateful  odour  of  its 
rind.  They  place  the  monstrous  fruits  upon  porcelain  dishes, 
and  have  them  in  their  apartments  to  fill  tlie  air  with  fVa- 
gruncc.  Those  who  would  study  this  genus  in  detail  will  find 
excellent  figures  of  above  100  varieties  in  RLWs  Hittmre 
fiaturelie  dcs  Orangert.  A gooil  commercial  account  of 
this  interesting  genus  has  still  to  be  written. 

For  cultivation  see  [Osanob.1 
CITRUS  AURAT^TIUM,  ORANGE,  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  sweet,  or  China  orange,  and  the ' 
bitter,  or  Seville.  The  fruit  of  the  latter,  while  small  and 
unripe,  is  collected  and  dried : the  smallest,  which  are  of 
the  sire  of  a pea,  are  used  for  keeping  issuen  o(kui,  and 
the  larger  for  the  preparation  of  tne  liqueur  callo<l  Cu> 
ra^oa.  Of  the  ripe  fruit  every’  port  is  ujied  either  me- 
dicinally or  dietetically.  The  rind,  called  flavcdo,  con- 
tains a bitter  principle  and  much  volatile  oil;  and  either 
Used  at  ilo'iscrt,  or  reduced  to  powder  and  added  to  magnesia 
and  rhubarb,  furnishes  a grateful  tonic  to  the  stomach  in 
some  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  gout.  The  pulp  and  juice  are 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  persons  affected  wiin  inflammatory 
complaints,  or  a drink  prepared  from  it  (orangeade)  Ls  of 
great  utility  in  bilious  and  gastric  fevers,  dysentery.  &c. 
The  roasted  pulp  forms  an  excellent  application  to  fetid 
ulcers. 

The  peel  of  lemons  is  likewise  employed,  but  it  is  not  so 
warm  and  grateful  os  that  of  oranges,  from  containing  less 
volatile  oil.  The  powers  of  lemon  juice  are  much  increased 
bv  saturating  it  with  chloride  of  sodium  (common  table- 
solf ).  It  is  then  of  great  cflicacy  in  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery, remittent  fever,  the  dry  belly-ache,  putrid  sore  throat, 
an^  other  diseases  occurring  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr. 
Wright  also  recommends  it  in  diabetes  and  lionlery. 

Citric  acid  exists  in  numerous  fruits,  porticularly  those 
of  tlie  orange  tribe,  such  as  the  lemon  and  lime,  eitlier 
alone,  or  with  ranlir  and  other  acids;  sugar,  mucilage,  and 
extractive  are  also  present.  The  citric  acid  is  K^porated 
and  purified  on  a large  scale,  in  the  wav  before  mentioned. 
[Citric  Acid]  It  is  freijuenlly  adulterated  with  other 
acids,  such  as  tartaric,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  oxalic, 
which  may  be  detected  by  appropriate  tests.  Citric  acid, 
when  crvstallized,  has  scarcely  any  odour,  hut  a very  dis- 
tinct acid  taste.  It  is  soluble  m cold,  but  more  abundantly 
in  warm  water.  Citric  acid  has  the  power  of  curdling  the 
milk  of  most  animals  but  not  (he  human  milk. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  citric  acid  apart  from  lemon 
juice,  wo  class  them  together.  The  impression  of  both 
on  the  organ  of  taste  is  the  same  in  kind,  but  different  in 
degree.  Concentrated  citric  acid  is  somewhat  caustic,  | 
but  lemon  juice  is  gratefully  arid.  To  imitate  the  natural 
state,  citric  acid  is  only  given  largely  diluted.  In  this  state 
it  proves  a pleasant  drink  in  fe>'ers  and  diseases  where  the 
temperature  of  the  body  risoH  above  the  natural  standard. 
According  to  Broussais,  it  agrees  better  than  any  other 


acid  with  the  stomach  when  affected  with  acute  inflam- 
mation. It  is  not  so  pleasant  as  lemonade  prepared  from 
new-  fresh  lemons,  anu  arconling  to  the  statement  of  Sir  G. 
Blaiio,  the  »^olution  of  citric  acid  is  not  so  efficacious  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  sea-scurvy  as  the  recent  lemon  juice. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  the  volatile  oil  and 
the  bitter  principle  of  the  rind,  which  are  valuable  adjuncts 
to  the  citric  acid  in  its  action  on  tlie  stomach.  The  utility 
of  lemon  juice  in  promoting  the  digestion  of  gelatinous 
meats,  such  as  veal  and  turtle,  is  well  known.  Fresh 
lemon  juice  may  be  preserved  in  bottles  in  the  same  way 
as  ri]K!  fruits,  by  boiling  the  bottles  in  which  il  is  contained 
for  half  an  hour,  first  placing  them  in  cold  water,  and  gra- 
dually heating  it,  and  a-n  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  bottles 
have  fallen  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  closing  them  her- 
metically. Where  lemon  juice  so  preserv'^  or  fresh 
lemons,  cannot  be  obtained  by  ships  on  long  voyages,  the 
dissolved  citric  acid,  to  which  a portion  of  an  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  lemon  peel  may  be  added  at  the  time  of  using, 
must  serve  as  a substitute,  should  any  apprehensions  of 
scurvy  be  entertained. 

Lemon-juice  is  often  a moans  of  correcting  acidity  in  the 
; stomach,  since,  like  most  vegetable  acids,  it  elevates  the 
. vitality  of  thot  rwgan,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  an 
excess  of  acid.  On  the  same  principle  it  is  found  to  be  a 
useful  agent  in  elevating  the  powers  of  the  stomach  in  the 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  bilious  fevers  of  America,  many 
cases  of  which  have  yielded  to  a combination  of  lemon-juice, 
cinchona  bark,  and  port  wine.  Lemon  juice  is  often  em- 
ployed to  rouse  the  stomach  and  nervous  system  after  nar- 
cotic poisoning ; but  neither  il  nor  vinegar  should  be  used 
till  all  the  ]x>isonous  substance  is  evacuated  from  the 
stomach,  otherwise  il  increases  the  power  of  the  poison. 

Citric  acid,  as  well  as  lemon  juice,  is  much  employed  to 
decompose  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  therewith  pleasant 
effervescing  solutions.  These  taken  in  the  act  of  efferves- 
cence arc  often  of  great  utility  in  checking  vomiting,  and 
in  reducing  the  temperature  in  inflammatory  complaints. 
But  in  all  ctuhch  of  debility  the  employment  of  citric,  or  any 
other  vegetable  acid,  for  this  purpose,  is  decidedly  irapiuper. 
The  amount  of  injury  done  by  the  indiscriiniuatc  use  of 
effervescing  draugnts  made  with  a vegetable  acid  is  incal- 
culable. ‘ W^erc  1 required,’  says  Dr.  Prout.  ‘to  name  the 
mciiicine  calculated  to  do  the  most  mischief,  1 should  name 
the  common  saline  drought  formed  of  potash  or  soda  and 
some  vegetable  arid.' 

Citric  acid  alone  is  very  useful  in  the  phosphatic  dia- 
thesis; it  is  the  alkaline  base  in  (his  combination  which 
does  harm.  [Carbonic  Acid.] 

Externally  citric  acid  largely  diluted  has  been  benefici- 
ally cmployeil  as  a refrigerating  wash,  in  the  same  way  as 
vinegar.  Slices  of  lemon  form  useful  applications  to  scor- 
butic and  other  sores,  ami  also  at  the  coroinencemcul  of 
Itospital  gan^nc. 

CJITTA' VE'CillA.  [Malta.] 

CITTERN  (or  gHierrt,  or  guittern),  a musical  insiru- 
roent  of  the  lute  kind,  mentioned  by  our  old  dramatists. 
[Cithara.] 

CITY.  Certain  large  and  antiont  towns  both  in  England 
and  in  other  countries  are  called  cities,  andthey  are  supposed 
to  rank  Iteforc  other  towns.  On  what  the  distinction  is 
founded  is  not  well  ascertaine<l.  The  word  seems  to  be 
one  of  common  parlance,  or  at  most  to  be  used  in  the 
letters  and  charters  of  sovereigns  as  a complimentary  or 
honorary  rompellation,  rather  than  as  betokening  the  pos- 
session of  any  social  privileges  which  may  not  and  in  fact 
do  not  belong  to  other  ahtieiit  and  incorporated  places 
which  are  still  known  only  by  the  name  of  towns  or 
boroughs. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  is  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to 
define.  ‘ A ci(y,’  he  says,  * is  a town  incoTOratod,  which 
is  or  hath  been  the  see  of  a bishop.’  (Comm.  Inlrud.^ 
section  iv.)  But  Westminster  is  a city,  tliough  it  is  not 
incor]M>rolHd.  Thetford  is  but  a town,  though  incorporated, 
and  once  the  scat  of  a bishop.  Wliethcr  AK^tminster  owes 
its  designation  to  the  circumstance  that  it  had  a bishop  for 
a few  years  of  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the  reim 
of  Edward  VI.,  may  be  doubted.  But  there  are,  besioes 
Thetford.  many  places  which  wrere  once  the  scats  of  bishops, 
as  Sherbum,  and  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  which  are 
never  called  cities.  On  (he  whole  we  can  rather  say  that 
certain  of  our  aiiticiit  towns  are  called  cities,  and  tooif 
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mhahilaitU  riluena,  than  show  why  this  distinrtion  prevails 
and  what  are  the  criteria  by  wliich  they  are  dUtinguu»he<l 
from  other  towns.  Tht'se  aniient  towns  are  thoae  in  which 
the  cuthcdml  of  a bishop  is  found ; to  which  ore  to  be  added 
Bath  and  (Coventry,  which,  jointly  with  Wells  and  l..ich- 
field,  occur  in  the  designation  of  the  bishop  in  whoso 
diocese  they  are  situated ; and  Westminster,  which  in  this 
respect  stands  alone. 

A question  may  arise  whether  Manchester  and  Ripon 
will  b^ome  cities,  if  the  scheme  for  placing  a bishop  at 
each  of  them  shall  be  rarried  into  effect. 

CIUDA'D,  in  Spanish,  means  a town,  and  forms  a com- 
ponent part  of  several  namt;s  of  towns  in  8|uiin,  such  os 
Ciudad  Real,  the  principal  town  ofU.,aManrha.  [Castilla.] 
Ciududela,  * little  town,'  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  islund  of 
Minorca,  is  a welMmilt  town,  with  u small  harbour  and  7300 
inhiibiUinlK.  (Mihuno.)  [Balbarkh.] 

CIUDAD  RODRI'GO,  a lowm  in  the  province  of  Sala- 
mauca,  built  on  an  eminence,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ai'uetLi,  in  a fertile  plain.  It  is  fortified  with  a substuiitial 
Hall  and  a ditch,  and  has  a citadel,  being  a frontier  fortre^ 
on  the  side  of  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  about  16  miles  dis- 
tant. It  is  65  miles  S.W.  of  Salamanca,  and  on  the  high 
road  to  Coimbra  and  Lisbon.  Ciudad  Rodriiip)  is  a bishop’s 
see.  and  has  a cathedral,  which  was  built  m 1 1 70,  ami  a 
mnuijiarv  for  clerical  studenls.  It  is  the  residence  of  a mili- 
taiy  ami  {Kilitical  governor,  and  of  an  alcalde  mayor  for  the 
udministration  of  justice,  and  has  60UU  inhabitants.  (Mi- 
fmno.)  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Massciui  in  July, 
IMIU,  and  ratakeii  by  Lord  Wellington  in  January,  iHlg. 
ullcr  a siege,  on  which  occasion  he  receivetl  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

CIVKT.  [VivKRiun.K.] 

CIVIC  CROWN.  Among  the  Romans  the  civic  was 
roiiAi<lered  more  huiumrublc  than  any  other  crmvii.  It  wras 
the  recompense  for  the  life  of  a citizen  saved,  either  in 
battle  or  assault.  A civic  crown  was  conferred  on  Cicero 
for  detecting  Catiline’s  conspiracy ; ami  afterwards  upon 
Augastus,  the  reverse  of  many  of  whose  coins  bear  tho  re- 
presontatiun  of  it.  with  the  inscription  oh  civks  sekvatos. 
This  crown,  which  was  in  tict  a wixmth,  was  at  first  of  vlin, 
uBerwarda  beech  was  useil,  and  lastly,  and  most  generally, 
oak.  (Raschu’s  Lexicon  Ret  Numariof.)  Plutarch,  in 
the  Life  of  Caius  Marius  Coriolanus,  has  given  what  he 
considers  to  l>u  the  reasons  fur  the  rlvuice  of  the  oak.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  tho  civic  crown  was  the  fmmdatiua  of  many 
privdege.s.  He  who  had  once  obtained  it  bad  a right  to 
w Oil r it  always.  When  ho  appeared  at  any  of  the  public 
shows,  tlie  senators  rose  to  do  him  honour;  and  he  was 
placed  near  their  bench.  Ho  was  excused  from  ull  truuble- 
some  duties  and  services ; and  his  crown  procured  the  same 
iioumnilv  for  his  father  and  bis  grandfiither  on  his  own 
. side,  ('l^ie  reader  may  consult  fur  further  inforinatiou, 
Polyl).  lib.  vi.  c.  37 ; Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xvL  c.  4 ; Tacitus, 
lib.  lii.  ^ 21 ; XV.  ^ 12.) 

CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE.  Although  thU  term  ap- 
pears to  imply  no  more  than  a particular  nranch  of  archi- 
teeturu  in  contradistinction  to  that  culled  mililary',  which 
was  formerly  mure  important  than  it  new  is  in  the  modern 
system  <»f  warfare,  it  in  rwuliiy  comprises  the  whole  of  archi  • 
lecture  considered  in  reguid  to  design  or  as  a fine  art,  since 
more  building,  to  whatever  purpose  it  be  applied,  can  never 
with  strict  propriety  be  so  termed.  Architecture  includes 
construction,  but  it  aims  at  something  more— at  grandeur 
or  beauty,  at  exhibiting  qualities  and  effects  to  which 
building  and  construction  ore  no  more  than  the  means. 
Needless  as  this  distinction  may  appear  to  be  to  inanv,  per- 
sons in  general,  we  apprehend,  confound  the  ar/ with  what 
belongs  to  the  science,  and  consequontly  imagine  tliat  tho 
study  of  architecture  concerns  those  only  who  follow  it  as  a 
prufwfoiim,  or  that  it  deroamU  a knowledge  of  iwrious  dry- 
ami  mechanical  details  by-which  they  are  deterred  from  even 
approaching  what  they  would  soon  discover  to  be  attended 
with  no  mure  ditUcuIty  than  what  just  serves  to  give  excite- 
ment ami  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit.  Neither  is 
its  intenwl  confined  to  criticism  or  tho  LTatification  derived 
from  contompluling  any  particular  biHlding.  but  expands 
itself  over  the  almost  boundless  tracts  of  historical  research 
in  all  ages  and  countries  wherever  art  has  exislc<l.  It  is 
a study,  in  which  in  m intimately  ronnecleil  with 
nearly  all  the  other  arts,  both  ornamental  and  ni<»-hanicial, 
and  with  the  stale  of  society,  that  it  impen-eptihiy  leads  us 
to  trace  the  progress  or  doclino  of  civilisation.  Archi- 
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tecturc  therefore  has  many  claims  on  tlio  attention  of  those 
who  can  have  no  other  inducement  to  study  it  than  what  it 
holds  out  in  its  character  of  a fine  art  and  a pleasing  intellec- 
tual pursuit,  a character  profierly  recognised  and  duM-rimi 
naled  by  the  German  term  ScAbne  Haukuntt  (fine  architec- 
ture), which,  if  adopted  into  our  language,  would  at  unco 
remove  that  prejudice  and  misooncepiion  now  so  prevalent 
in  regortl  to  it. 

So  wide  a field  docs  the  history  alone  of  the  art  and  its 
various  Styles  embrace,  that  no  cannot  attempt  to  give 
anyilimg  like  a general  view  of  it,  however  rapid.  Ac<x>nl- 
ingly  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chielly  to  the  Gruciun  si  vie, 
as  being  thatwhciU'e  the  Roman  and  Italian  orders  are  de- 
rived, and  which,  so  modified,  prevails  more  or  less  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  at  tho  present  day,  except  in  those 
buildings,  and  they  are  comparatively  few.  where  the  Gothic 
is  avowedly  imitated.  As  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
Grecian  architecture  and  its  supposed  derivation  from  ihu 
Egyptian  style,  wo  consider  it  uuuecoM«ry  to  make  anv 
reniurks  here,  our  object  being  only  to  explain  the  Grecian 
stylo  and  those  styles  which  arc  undoubtedly  derivetl 
from  it 

Before  we  commence  our  remarks  on  Grecian  architecture, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  what  is  termed  an  Order  ix>n- 
nists  of  two  principal  divisions,  the  Column  and  the  Lnta- 
blaiure—i.e.^  the  upright  support  and  the  horizoiilul  ma.vi 
supported  by  it ; tho  iurrher  being  again  div  ided  into 

and  Capital  (except  in  the  L^ric  order,  where  Iho 
shaft  rests  inunediatciy  iqion  the  llouring);  the  latter  also 
into  three  parts— .'frcAi'frure,  or  Epislyliiim.  Frieze,  ami 
Comice.  Inese  together  cuiLstitule  an  Onler;  which  is 
further  distinguished  as  belonging  either  to  tho  Doric, 
or  lonii-,  or  tho  G>rinthian  style,  aatording  to  certain 
general  proportions  and  characteristic  cm^dUshmrnts. 
iTie  wale  for  the  propotlions — that  is.  not  the  actual  but 
the  relative  diiuensiuiiH  of  the  different  parts  compured 
with  each  other — is  taken  from  the  lower  uiameter  of  the 
sliol'l  of  the  culiiuin,  which  is  divided  into  two  moiiules 
or  sixty  minutes.  Modern  systumatuors,  who  have  laid 
groat  stre-Hs  uism  proptirtioiis,  have,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  tltemselves,  attempted  to  lix  certain  inva- 
riable pru]iorlions  for  each  order;  and  some  have  main- 
tained that  by  them,  (|uite  os  much  as  bv  peculiarities  of 
detail  and  embeUishment,  the  characlor  an  order  is  de- 
lurtnined.  In  regard  to  proportions,  however,  cvuii  greater 
discrupum-y  is  found  between  different  examples  of  the 
same  order,  than  between  two  distinct  orders.  We  must 
therefore  attend  to  certain  indteial  features  and  marks  by 
whicli  the  particular  order  may  be  immediately  recognized ; 
thus  the  ab!H.mce  of  base  or  mouldings  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
column,  the  plain  capital  compoftod  of  merely  an  echinus 
and  abacus,  and  a Iriglvphcu  frieze,  enable  ils  to  pro- 
nuniice  at  once  that  the  order  is  tho  Doric.  In  (ike 
manner  the  vululeii  capital,  or  the  foliaged  one,  as  dis- 
tinctly denotes  that  it  is  cither  Ionic  or  Corinthian.  In 
regard  to  thu  two  lust-mentioned,  ihe  principal  distinction 
between  them  is  confined  to  the  capital ; thoro  bging  no 
other  duterminatu  difference  between  tho  columns  of  fho 
one  or  the  other,  or  in  the  entoblaturcs,  if  wo  except  tho 
mudillions  peculiar  to  the  Corinthian,  os  we  find  it  in 
Roman  examples.  Were  wo  to  seo  only  the  shaft  of  tho 
column,  w'cshould  be  able  to  decide  fhim  that  alone  whether 
it  were  Doric  or  not ; the  flutings  peculiar  to  that  order 
being  broad  and  shallow,  and  forming  sharp  ridges  or 
arrises  on  the  circumference  of  the  sliatls  ; whereas  in  the 
other  two  they  are  narrower  and  deeper,  rounded  at  ihoir 
extremities,  and  divided  from  each  otner  by  fillets  or  spaces 
left  between  the  channels  on  tho  surface  of  the  shaft,  la 
like  manner  wore  wo  to  sec  tho  ftagroont  of  an  architrave, 
wo  could  pronounce  with  tolerable  certainty  whether  it  was 
Doric  or  not ; although  in  the  latter  case  not  quite  so  clearly 
whether  it  was  Ionic  or  Corinthian.  Tho  Doric  architrave 
consists  of  a single  plain  face  surmounted  by  a broad  fillet, 
here  termed  the  tsnia,  to  which  another  fillet  with  small 
cylindrical  gutlm  or  drops  is  attached  beneath  each  triglyph ; 
but  tho  architraves  of  the  other  twoorders  are  divide  into 
(generally)  three  faces  or  facim,  slightly  projecting  one 
alwvo  the  other,  and  crovmcd  by  curved  rooulaings,  some* 
times  plain,  but  more  frequently  enriched.  By  attondu^ 
to  these  few  simple  and  obvious  distinctions,  no  one 
feel  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  particular  order  to 
which  a building  belongs. 

Strictly  speuKing,  omy  two  orders  were  employed  by  tbe 
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Orecks,  the  Doric  atul  Ionic ; for  although  we  have  a most  wUlo  an>l  shallow,  and  sepan*ter\  (Vom  «ic*h  other  by  ti.ore 
lloiid  uihI  l)cautifiil  siK-ciiueii  of  the  fuliaged  capital  in  the  ridges  un  the  surface;  both  which  cireumsUmreii  eontrd’Ule 
small  structure  inilluii  the choriigiv  mimuiaeui  of  Lvbicrateii,  to  that  breadth  and  simpheily  which  |>ervade  the  other 
und  otic  «>r  two  uthor  exainpU^Js  iKirtukiug  more  or  less  of  parts.  No  leas  appropriate  and  well  imagined  is  die  cupi- 
tlie  j’L'tieral  diameter  of  what  is  culled  the  Co.iiithian  capi-  tal,  which  cmviists  of  little  more  than  an  ecliiinis  and  deep 
tul,  yet  (he.se  scanty  mid  imperfect  remains  do  not  go  far  stjuare  abacus  above  it;  the  former  e.\pundiiig  itself  out 
towurds  pioriiig  that  a distinct  order  of  the  kind — of  which  from  the  neck,  or  upper  part  of  the  column,  until  itts  dia- 
ihey  appear  to  have  been  only  the  first  essays  niul  rudi-  meter  becoiues  eijual  to  that  of  the  f>ot  uf  the  column : in 
inents — was  recognised  in  theis  pructiee  by  the  Greeks.  If  reality,  it  U something  greater,  but  not  more  so  than  is  re- 
am-ti  hud  been  theco-'e,  we  should  doubtless  have  found  the  quisite  to  counteract  the  apparent  diminution  caused  by  tlie 
chuiacter  now  inarkt'd  by  the  capital  alone  more  AiUy  greater  distance  from  the  eye.  Thus  harmony  is  kept  up 
(leveli>|H!d  thruuuhout.  between  both  extremities  of  tlie  column,  verticality  is  re- 

'I1iu  earliest  examples  of  the  Grecian  lX>ric~aH,  for  in>  stored,  the  projection  above  (as  m the  comj  of  the  sloping 
k!:uicu.  that  of  the  temple  at  Corinth^nro  marked  by  a wall  and  coved  {‘urnico  of  Egyptian  structures)  is  made  to 
mo.s.'ivenc'^  of  propoitioits  approaching  to  IieavinchS,  if  not  re^itore  perpendicularity  by  adding  just  as  much  as  had 
to  rudeness;  which  circumstunre,  together  with  the  naf'  been  taken  away  by  the  (liminutioii  of  the  shaft  upwards, 
rowness  of  the  inlerixdumus  (spaces  between  one  column  and  a play,  variety,  and  eoiUrast  are  produced,  unallain- 
aiid  another),  fi^ours  the  supjKJsilion  that  the  Greeks  bor*  able  by  any  other  mode. 

ruwcil  tlicir  first  idttas  of  aridiilc<  turo  from  Egypt;  and  if  The  architrave  is  plain  and  deep,  well  proporlioneil  both 
this  be  Uilmiltud.  the  hypoiliesis  of  the  difierent  parts  of  a as  to  the  weight  which  it  has  to  bear  and  to  the  cohiiun 
Gret-iun  structure  bidng  dcri\ed  from  a priinitive-tiuiber  below,  its  average  lieight  being ixiual  to  the  upper  diameter 
hut.  fulls  ut  once  to  the  ground.  Tlie  following  considc-  or  iiarruwifsl  part  of  the  eolumu.  The  width  uf  its  Aojfii, 
rations  also  are  urged  against  this  hypothesis.  Uiile.ss  or  underside,  is  about  a medium  between  the  two  extreme 
the  aim  hod  l>ecn  (o  make  the  hut  itself  in  the  first  iu-  diameters,  so  that  it  overhangs  the  upjicr  port  uf  li)u  sluiA ; 
stance  resemble  us  nearly  a.'>  {lussible  an  erection  in  stone,  yet  it  is  not  sobruad  as  the  abacus  of  the  capital,  which  by 
such  limber  inoilel  would  have  given  rise  ton  much  lighter  opposing  a greater  surface  to  it  appears  belter  calcuiulwl 
style  of  architevdiire.  If  single  pieces  of  liiiiLcr  of  sutl'i-  lu  support  its  pres.<<ure.  In  Roman  and  Italian  Doric.,  on 
dent  thickness  and  length  for  the  coliiiims  could  ha^e  been  the  contrary,  tnis  division  of  the  entablulure  is  much  sleii- 
pnK-med,  so  could  they  also  for  the  architraves;  imr  could  derer,  both  as  compared  with  the  column  itself  and  the 
there  have  been  the  slightest  occasiun  for  putting  the  fnir/e  above  it,  ond  is  frequently  made  to  up)Hsar  still 
'olmnnv  so  close  together.  It  will  be  said  that  we  do  not  weaker  bt  being  divided  into/Mctw.  the  lowoimo^^l  of  which 
see  ihi-  first  e>sava  in  stone,  which  undoubtedly  retained  is  made  the  uariowest.  Iu  the  Grecian  Doric  the  frieze  is 
more  of  the  character  of  the  timK*r  prototype,  but  slruc-  generally  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  architrave,  very 
turcs  wherein  gre.iter  solidity  had  beeu  introduceil  so  as  to  rarely  deeper,  in  some  examples  not  so  deep  ; wherein 
reader  their  character  and  pruportiims  more  confunnable  again  it  differs  materially  from  the  styles  just  menlionwi. 
with  the  nature  of  the  material  employeiL  Vet  us  far  as  The  trig^yphs  which  decorate  it,  ond  are  jieculiur  Iu  the 
extant  examples  them.^tdvcs  afford  liny  pnwf,  the  reverse  of  order  itself,  arc  upright,  slightly  projcciiug  tablets  (in 
tills  took  place;  since  in  them  we  observe  a progressive  width  rather  moru  tliun  half  the  lower  dioJiieter),  ehgn* 
change  from  heaviness  to  lightness —from  columns  less  Ilian  nellifd  with  two  grooves  or  glyphs  (yXi-poi),  and  with  a lialf 
Ibur  <liamcters  in  height  to  Uiose  uf  nearly  seven.  The  groove  chamfering  elf  each  ui  its  outer  cilges.  'llie  spanrs 
chief  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  tho  Grecian  between  thexe  ornaments,  which  were  originally  inleiidetl 
style  lieiiig  derived  from  timber  construction  is,  that  the  to  ropivsenl  the  exaumitios  of  the  bcaniK  (whether  stone 
culunins  are  round  and  tapering  like  the  stems  of  trees;  a or  timber)  rusting  upon  the  architrave  and  forming  iho 
form  not  likely  to  have  been  adopted  had  stone  been  em-  inner  roof  or  ceiling  are  srquaie.  or  nearly  so,  ami  arc  dis- 
ployed  from  tno  first,  it  being  moru  natural  that  tho  pillars  tinguisheil  bytbu  name  o'i  metnpev  (p»n>ani):  i.e.  opuniugs 
should  have  been  square.  But,  it  is  urged,  that  this  cir-  or  intervals.  They  are  in  fact  many  small  pannuls,  mid 
cumslance  uught  to  lead  us  to  adupt  the  same  hypothesis  in  were  generally  filled  with  sculpture  in  ba.x-reltef.  ahhough 
ix^gard  to  Egyptian  architecture;  whereas  by  supposing  there  is  hardly  on  instance  of  the  kind  in  any  uf  the  muiicruus 
thill  the  Greeks  took  their  first  ideas  fnim  that  source,  per-  modern  imitations  of  the  Greek  Doric.  Beneath  each  tri- 
liapi  a\l  the  ditllculties  attending  the  other  hyp<.>tlicsis  arc  glyph  is  a series  of  Mnallgut/<r,  or  cyiindrol  drops,  attached 
removeil.  * The  ontiro  character  of  Grecian  architecture,’  to  a lillet,  just  under  the  luoulding  of  the  architrave,  to 
«ys  W<»lff,  in  his  * Beytrage  zur  iEsthetik  dcr  BnukunAt,’  whidi  division  of  the  entablature  they  may  be  said  to  belong, 
' as  well  as  of  Egyptian,  is  essentially  coiuiectcxl  with  con-  nlihtmgh  evidently  a continuation  of  the  ornaments  un  the 
struciiun  in  stone,  which  alono  is  capable  of  accounting  for  frieze.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  intended  to  re- 
the  architectonic  principles  it  exhibits.'  lo  staling  these  present  nails,  others  drops  uf  water  running  down  the 
opinions  as  to  Grecian  being  borrowed  from  Egyptian  channels  of  the  triglyphs  and  settling  beneath  them ; yet 
architgeture,  it  must  be  olisurved  ihiit  many  strong  reasons  bo  that  as  it  may,  they  certainly  contribute  in  no  suiidl  de- 
are  urged  on  the  other  side;  and  so  fur  as  there  is  uiiy  gree  to  architectonic  expression  and  effect.  iiia.sntuch  ai 
direct  hisluricul  evidence  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  they  break  the  munutoiiy  of  line,  and  bv  extending  some 
it  is  in  fayour  of  tlio  hypothesis  against  which  we  here  ornament  lo  the  archilruvo  bring  it  into  harmony  wiili  the 
omIenJ.  [iVaciiiTECTuaK.)  frieze.  The  suuce  between  one  triglypli  and  another  being 

in  alientivoly  examining  llio  Grecian  Doric,  wo  can  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  frieze,  since  each  tnlerval  or 
hardly  fail  to  note  what  aulmirabie  t;i>te  and  study  of  effect  nie(o|>o  forms  a squari',  this  circumstance  also  regulates 
it  oxhibiis  Ihrutighout,  and  how  uiery  iiort  is  mmie  to  con-  \\\q  i ntFrcoluuiuiaiiun,K>r  distances  at  which  tho  columns  uro 
ducu  to  thu cliaructur  uf  tho  whole.  The  columns  aro  of  placed;  bei-ause  us  there  must  he  a triglvnh  over  every 
short  proportions,  the  entahlaime  deep;  the  former  huvo  column,  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  triglypli  over  each 
no  bases,  which,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  inter-  inicreolumn,  unless  the  latter  be  incrc.asud  to  the  extent  of 
columns,  would  have  proved  iiighiy  iueomci>ieiii,  and  in-  unoiher  iriglyph  and  lueiopc;  that  is,  made  half  as  wide 
stead  uf  producing  >*ui  air  of  Uiiish  w'uuhl  rather  have  ugnin.  (Jonse<uient|y  ihcra  are  baldly  aiiy  mslaiires  of 
occuioueu  heaviness.  The  pruporiions  themselves  arc  such  more  than  tnnttotrtglyyhic  inten'bUimniatiuii  (that  is,  with 
as  to  ruioct  any  addition  of  that  kind  at  the  lower  exirc-  more  than  a single  triglypli  over  each  intercolumn)  in 
mity  of  the  coluuiu,  because  tho  diiferencu  between  the  Grecian  bm)diiig<,  except  when  the  centre  inlerculumn 
up)>cr  and  lower  diamelor— which, owing  (o  tlie  shortncHsof  i.s  mudu  waler  than  the  others,  us  m the  Propylicu  at 
the  shaft,  oeciLsioiis  iw  visible  an  iiiclmaliou  us  to  produce  Athens,  where  a ditriglyphic  arrungtrmeiit  is  emploitxl. 
thu  effect  of  tapering  upwards— causes  it  also  to  apjwar  to  luke  every  other  jiart  of  llie  order,  the  Grcidaii  Doric 
syircad  out  below  in  such  iii.uiner  that  the  lower  exireiniiy  cornice  is  ('ompused  of  lew  and  btdd  purt^:  it  cuiisi.'<is  of 
Ik.'(:jiiiov  u biiihcicntly  wide  ba>U.  This  iti<-)inatHm  is  fur-  little  ino,v  than  u conma  (the  projecting  and  principal 
liter  reiirlerc'l  more  appareut  than  it  would  be  by  ihe  out-  member  in  every  euriiii-e),  ihiishcd  above  by  one  or  two 
line  alone  iff  tho  coluuin.ovirigio  tholim^  being  repealed  in  simple  muuldtnjipt,  nnd  having  nttachud  to  its  suilil  a 
iQu  lluting.  The  iliitmg,  while  itdmituislu'stlm  heaviness,  uf  shallow  phiti>s  or  tablets  studded  with  gultre.  Thune  urw 
pruducos  great  variety  of  light  and  shade  m every  direction;  termed  mv/Hfes.  mid  are  the  p<‘cu1i:ir  dhiinrlive  murks  uf 
and  ihr.  iu'kIu  of  tlutiug  peculiar  to  this  order  is  admirably  m the  Doric  cornice,  in  like  inmmer  as  denliiu  are  of  the 
unisou  with  the  expresuion  of  uU  the  reat,  the  channels  b^ng  Ionic,  uad  modiliions  of  the  Curiulhiou.  They  luay  be  coo* 
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a«  ocmp  totne  cornice  uhot  the  trij»typ!is  aro  to 
Ihc  frieze,  and  liicrc  U one  corTeKponitini;  tu  each  meu>{>e 
as  well  as  each  triglyph;  which  praduecji  u Injautiful  gm- 
dution  of  purls,  for  as  there  is  an  adililiunal  tnglynh  between 
every  column,  so  is  iheru  un  additional  inutule  butwi^eii 
.every  triglypli;  whereas,  wore  there  no  more  triglypbs 
than  columns,  and  no  luon;  mutules  than  (riglyphs,  the 
effiM't  would  be  both  monotonous  and  jioor,  and  ilu>u  dif- 
furont  features  would  be  confined  to  distinct  lines  from  h>p 
to  bottom.  Tlie  average  height  of  the  entublature  is  about 
two  diametern,  or  one-fourth  of  the  wholo  order,  taking  the 
height  of  the  ailumn  at  six  diameters. 

'J'lie  sloping  or  raking  curmcet  of  iho  pediment  resemble 
the  horiaouturone,  except  that  thoreihu  mutules  are  omitted, 
although  not  in  Roman  or  Italian  Doric.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  give  increased  depth  and  importance  to  the  pedi- 
ment, as  the  finish  of  the  wdiole  structure,  its  cornices  nave 
an  additional  member,  ternidl  by  some  the  ejntith^Uu, 
ronsUling  of  an  uvalo  or  convex  moulding,  or  a cyniatium ; 
sometimes  deeper,  M>motimes  shallower.  This  rjiitith/Kias 
was  c«»ulinued  a Uttic  way  nt  the  angles,  where  it  usually 
terininateil  against  a block,  carv^nl  with  a lion's  head,  or 
sum*  other  ornumunl.  The  face  of  the  pediment  itself, 
tcrmcfl  tho/i/mpviuum.  (called  by  the  Greeks  dtr^c.  <brw/o<i 
uus  almost  always  filled  with  sculpture.  The  peflimeiil  w-,ts 
invariably  of  a low  pitch,  but  not  always  of  the  same  pilch ; 
un  the  contrary,  whatever  the  span  might  be,  its  heii^ht 
continued  nearly  the  same,  it  being  more  or  less  acute,  in 
ro|)ortion  os  tho  porticA>  was  narrow  or  broad : its  murage 
eight  was  <X{ual  to  that  of  the  uutabliiture,  and  either  a j 
liUlo  diminished  or  increased  according  to  oireumsUiices, 
but  hardly  ever  so  much  os  to  roudifr  the  tym(Kinum  deeper 
than  the  entublnturc. 

Fur  praciicjil  examples  of  this  order,  whore  tho  reader 
may  study  its  character,  and  learn  to  ilistingmsh,  iu  actual 
buildings,  the  various  nu  mlicrs  and  parliculai's  here  poiutetl 
out,  wo  refer  to  tho  purlico  of  (joveiil  Garden  Theatre  and 
the  new  Corn-Market,  Murk  Lane,  in  which  latter  thu 
frieze  is  due>)ruto(l  with  wreaths  instead  of  triglypUs— a.4  in 
the  inuiiumt^nt  of  Throsyllus  at  Aiht*iis—and  consequently 
the  s])occs  botW(*un  them  eunnut  be  called  metopes;  and 
Iho  new  galleries  in  tho  west  wing  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  tho  Ionic  rirder  the  column  differs  widely  from  tliut  of 
thu  Done,  not  only  in  the  form  of  iu  capital,  and  in  having 
a l>asu,  but  in  iho  contour  of  iU  shall  ami  (he  mode  uf‘ 
(luting,  it  being  more  slender  and  not  tapering  s«)  suddenly. 
Ail  theso  difl'erences,  it  appears  to  us,  arose  ontiruly  fn>m 
the  form  of  the  capital  itself.  Whatever  may  iu  llic  first 
instance  have  led  to  the  adu|>ti«9h  of  volutes  os  ornaments 
to  capitals,  it  is  obvious  that  thu  llowing  luxuriant  charac- 
ter thus  given  to  that  part  of  thu  column  ru^uinHl  that  the 
severity  of  all  the  rest  should  bo  mitigated,  for  what  was 
rareful  simplicity  in  the  Doric  would  appear  only  offensive 
urslinoss  wlien  the  capital  itself  was  altered.  In  order, 
tliercfore.  to  restore  consistency  and  harmony,  it  became 
iiecetuuiry  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shafi, 
yet  at  Iho  same  time  to  leave  it  sutficicDtly  tliick  at  iKittom 
to  prevent  it  from  appearing  top-hoavT^,  os  it  muiit  have 
done,  had  the  capital  expanded  so  much  more  than  the 
foot.  Omsoquently,  in  paring  away  the  shaft,  it  w'os  ncces- 
Hary  to  leave  the  fboting  of  it  as  thick  as  before.  Yet,  hod 
no  more  than  this  been  <bjiio,  the  effect  would  havo  l«*en 
unsightly;  nccordingly,  tho  portion  left  as  thu  ftauiug  of 
the  colutin]  was  fomiecl  into  mouldings  termed  the  Ixise, 
w’hich  Ikisu  therefore  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  added  to 
tho  nthaan,  but  sliaped  out  of  wlial  reiuainol  aAer  the  part 
alwve  it  had  been  pared  away.  If  there  be  any  merit  in  this 
idea,  we  may  claim  it  for  ourselves ; and  although  it  may 
Ik*  deemed  ihnciful,  not  only  docs  it  appear  a natural  and 
rutinnal  process,  but  if  we  take  the  first  or  under  torus  of 
the  base  for  the  lower  or  prime  diooioler,  we  nhall  find  that 
the  Ionic  column  ugroes  very  nearly  with  tho  standard 
Grecian  Doric,  of  six  diameters  in  height.  Tho  ba.*H;  is 
generally  that  termed  tho  Attic-base,  composcil  of  two  tori, 
or  convex  rings,  with  a concave  moulding,  the  scotio,  be- 
tween them ; for  os  the  Doric  character  demands  piano  sur- 
face;^  and  lines,  so  does  the  Ionic  roQuire  curved  mouldings 
nnd  «-oQtuura,  as  harmonizing  with  Uie  curved  forms  of  the 
volutes  of  thu  capitals.  To  pruvont  the  harshness  which 
would  rusuU,  if  the  inouldiugs  forming  the  bn.<e  jutted 
uut  abruptly  from  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  thu  latter  U 
made  to  spread  itself  out  immediately  above  the  base  in 
a sweeping  ounre,  termed  the.  apophyge.  Tho  auaiber  of 


the  flutings  of  the  shall  is  incroasod  frmu  tu  ^nfy  to  twenty 
four;  brtiiclys  which  there  arc  spaces  left  Unwixm  them 
(fillets)  ; for  thu  mere  arrises  or  sliarp  cilgus,  iK*t;uliar  to  tho 
Doric  or  earliest  mode  of  Hating,  would  bu  utterly  at  vari- 
micu  with  the  rounded  cuutuur*  of  the  huoo  and  capii^ 
Tlio  channels  themselves  being  thus  multiplied  and  set 
apart  from  each  other,  aro  consmiuuntly  nuich  narnmer 
than  those  of  the  other  order,  ana  eonsidt'iubly  dix’por  in 
prupurtioii  to  their  breadth;  and  instead  «if  tenninating  in 
fiattish  curves,  theii'  extremities  uru  made  thu  half  ol  ii 
circle,  or  an  ellipse;  all  which  circmnslunees  cuntnl»ui«:  lu 
uniform  duliracy  of  expn^siDii.  It  should  he  ob-urvud,  ]«iu, 
that  the  upper  torus  of  tin*  bu^e  was  generally  llute<l  hori- 
z.jntally,  (hereby  producing  uniformity  of  deconui<m  betw  ecu 
that  and  the  shaft,  with  contrast  u.s  to  thu  moilu  of  applying 
it.  Wlioii  not  so  tlulcil,  that  torus  was  sometimes  enrii  IuhI 
with  a guitlnche,  a Wautiful  sort  of  chain-liko  ornament 
sculptured  on  its  surface. 

Tlie  capital  may  be  descrilKnl  gmierally  as  conslsung  of 
two  faces,  about  as  wide,  measured  across  tho  vuluten,  .as 
the  base — that  U,  a diameter  and  a half,  or  'Jt>  minutes; 
which  bri*udtli  i.s  divided  into  three  equal  purls  (mure  or 
li'H.s),  du  minuted  being  aU«>wud  fiir  each  volute.  Tho^u  vt>- 
lutcs  are  cum|)osed  of  spiral  muuldingd,  whii  ii  miiku  several 
rovulutiotiB,  and  groilually  bc«'ome  narrower  os  (hey  ap- 
prikoch  what  is  termed  the  eye  or  cathetus : in  the  richer 
eapituld  of  this  class  there  aro  intermediale  spirals,  follow  mg 
the  course  of  the  other;  the  spaiu-sur  intorspiruU, forming 
slightly  cimcave  surfaces.  In  all  the  Athenian  exninplus 
tliuru  is  also  a (lowing  or  fu»tuon  hem  forming  tim  lower 
edge  of  the  face  lietweun  thu  volutes,  whoim  curve  liarnio- 
nizes  most  lieautifullv  w'itli  thu  outline  of  the  volute's  iheni- 
selves;  whereas,  in  tlie  capital  of  the  Asiatic  Ionic,  us  wcT 
os  (he  Homan  and  modern  Italian,  the  volutes  arc  here  cuii- 
ncctod  by  a straight  line.  Immediately  iKiueath  this  j»art 
of  the  capitid  is  a carved  convex  moulding,  tu  wlueli  suc- 
ceeds thu  echinus  or  ovulo  (so  called  bocau>o  invariuldy  cut 
ijilo  the  form  of  eggs),  and  lesser  luouUlings.  The  idea  of  ait 
Ionic  capital  tliereforo  seems  to  have  been  that  of  intro- 
ducing Hii  urnamontiil  iuus.s  but  ween  the  ucUimis  ;uid  abacus 
of  tho  earlier  shaped  capital,  and  rolling  up  its  iieop  pro- 
'jiM  ting  o.vtreujiliei  into  volutes.  Besides  the  capital  (pro- 
perly so  speaking,  where  iuUUuuuol  riciineM  was  r,x{uiuul, 
and  also  increased  height  fur  the  roluuni.  without  much  m- 
cruosing  that  of  the  shaft),  a uceknig,  eiirivhutl  with  siulp 
turu,  and  soparated  from  the  sUutl  by  a carvul  <omex 
moulding,  was  iulroducud.  The  aUu;us  is  square  in  plan, 
and  i(s  sides  form  a cyma  ruversu,  or  ogee  moulding,  eiiiier 
carved  or  plain,  according  a*  tho  capital  K.self  is  more  or  lovi 
enriched.  But  the  capital  itself,  at  least  that  portion  of  i(  uio 
cupled  by  tho  volutes,  is  not  so  deep  uu  its  side»  us  un  t he  two 
faces;  the  reason  for  which  isobviuu-S  because  eitiier  (hose 
faces  must  have  been  much  narrow  er,  or  if  this  part  formed 
a pi>rfectly  square  mass  of  a diameter  and  a half,  it  would 
overhang  thu  upper  parts  of  thu  shufi,  and  prujeet  l>c>uitd 
Uie  architrave  in  a most  unsightly  luujiuur.  The  buluaier 
sides  of  the  volutes,  as  they  aro  (oimed,  are,  for  the  sake  of 
elegance  and  lightness,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  assume  souie- 
tluig  of  the  appearance  of  two  tulies  or  horns,  whose  broader 
extremities  or  mouths  come  against  Uio  bock  of  thovulute.s. 
The  capitals  at  tho  angles  of  a portico  arc  Cru|uently  dif- 
ferently arranged,  since,  in  oriler  lu  obtain  a fuLV  on  the 
return  similar  to  tliut  in  frunt,  the  outer  volute  is  turned 
diagonally,  so  as  to  servo  for  both  faces ; a inode  udopteil 
for  all  tho  capitul.H,  without  distinction,  by  many  Iialiau 
architects.  The  architrave  is  divided  into  three  uiuirly 
equal  facial,  projecting  very  slightly  one  overthe  other,  and 
crowned  by  a cyma  recta  moukling,  carved  or  plain,  us  the 
rest  happens  to  be  muru  or  less  enriched.  Hiere  bcdiig  no 
particular  members  appropriated  to  thu  frieze,  as  in  the 
Doric  order,  unless  enriched  with  sculpture,  it  is  a mere 
plain  surface;  but  although  genuruUy  so  decorated  by  lliu 
Greeks,  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  it  among  ourselves, 
except  in  tho  portice  of  the  £o.sl-India  House.  Exam- 
ples iiavo  been  luund  in  Sicily  of  triglyphed  friezes  abov» 
columns  of  this  order ; which  seems  to  show  that  the  change 
from  Doric  to  Ionic  was  progressive,  and  that  some  of  tho 
features  now  considered  peculiar  to  the  untablaiure  of  (ho 
former  were  not  discarded  till  some  tithe  after  columns 
with  bases  and  vututod  capitals  had  been  employed. 

The  c.ormee  in  Athenian  examplu-s  is  exceedingly  siinpla, 
consisting  only  of  two  mouldings  beneath  tho  corona,  tho 
uppermost  being  within  the  hollowed  sot&t  of  that  moiu* 
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ber;  nor  do  dontiln,  whirh  arc  generally  rorkoned  tho 
di^tiiy'uishiug  marks  of  Ike  Ionic  cornice,  npp«nir  to  have 
been  used,  except  by  the  Aiuatic  Greeks.  Oonsct|ucnll}% 
unless  the  frieze  i»  enriched  with  sculpture,  bu  a.<  along  with 
the  cornice  to  produce  a rich  urnaraental  mass  above  the 
architrave,  not  only  is  the  cornice  apt  to  appear  meagre, 
but  the  v'holc  entablature  to  l(M»k  cold  and  naked,  even 
lamer  than  that  of  the  l>uric  order,  and  to  ofTer  anything 
ut  a jdeasing  contrast  to  the  elegant  richness  of  tho  capi- 
tals below  it.  Acconliiigly,  when  tlie  frieze  is  loft  plain,  it 
becomes  almost  indispensably  nuce.ssary  to  give  greater 
depth  to,  and  bestow  more  ornament  on.  the  comics* 
itself;  which  has  been  done,  by  Mr.  Gandy  Dceriiig,  on  the 
front  of  the  beautiful  little  church  in  North  Audlcy  Street, 
whore,  besides  dentils  and  additional  mouldings,  there  is 
an  euithotidas  or  cymatium  above  the  corona,  enriched  with 
yantners'  heads. 

What  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  jK'diinent 
will  sufllcfe  fur  this  order  likewise,  there  being  no  other  dif- 
ference lliatt  what  is  occasioned  by  the  cornices  themselves. 
But  having  thus  for  explained  the  two  chief  Greek  orders 
or  styleaof  columns,  in  regard  to  columns  and  entablatures, 
wo  now  procoerl  to  notice  what  in  certain  situations  are 
employed  us  ndequatu  to,  or  sulvstitutes  for,  columns, 
namely,  atUre,  or  pilasters.  In  Italian  architecture,  pilas- 
ters tire  very  fr«iuently  employeil  in  lieu  of  columns,  or  nrc 
placed  'against  a wall  to  corres|>ond  with  n range  of  inlunins 
in  fVont  of  it ; their  basics  and  capitals,  too,  are  made  to  cur- 
respfind  witli  those  of  the  colnrans,  ns  fur  «s  the  •liffcreiice 
Ix^tween  a square  and  circular  plan  will  allow.  ThcGiveks, 
tn  tlie  contrary,  never  employetl  antro.  except  at  nn  angle 
ur  tho  extremiiy  of  a w'all ; ami  instead  of  aiming  at  ja>rfbct 
similarity,  they  purpowdy  gave  to  such  pilasters,  ba*  s and 
antte-rnps,  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  columns:  neither 
did  they  diminish  them,  hut  made  them  of  the  Siiine  width 
above  and  below,  which  width  was  (hUermineil  hy  that  of 
the  soffit  of  the  architrave,  and  was  therefore  Huocthing 
hrss  than  tho  lower  diameter  of  the  (Ndutnn,  but  greater 
than  the  upper  one,  since  laith  in  the  Thiric  and  Ionic  the 
architrave  overliangs  the  upjier  part  of  the  column.  Tims 
they  kept  the  ant«  and  columns  quite  disiinet  in  clinractur. 
thereby  producing  variety  and  contract  without  injury  to 
consistency.  Sometimes  the  Doric  nnta  ha.s  a simple  kind 
of  moulding  and  groove  at  its  foot,  which  kcciiis  retjuiKiie 
to  detach  it  from  the  wall,  wherwis  tho  plain  fmit  of  the 
column  resting  on  the  pavement  or  »tcj>s  doflnes  itself  to 
the  eye  quite  sufficiently.  Tlie  Doric  onta-enp  is  very 
simple,  and  iU  abacus  ami  other  mouldings  much  narrower 
than  those  of  the  column-capital.  If  such  were  not  the 
cose,  the  mouldings  under  the  aliacus  being  s<]uare  like 
that  member,  whose  angles  do  not  overhang  them  as  they 
do  the  circular  echinus,  the  whole  would  look  cxci'edingly 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  the  capital  be  enormously  wide  in 
comparison  with  the  anta  itself;  because  that  being  no 
broader  at  bottom  than  above,  such  capital  would  extend 
very  preposterously  far  lieyond  the  lino  of  the  bo.'te. 

Although  more  ornate  than  those  of  the  Doric,  Ionic 
antd-caps  differ  still  more  than  the  others  do  from  the 
capitals  of  their  reapective  columns,  inasmuch  as  thov  have 
nothing  whatever  answering  to  those  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic fiwtures,  the  volutes;  nevertheless  they  are  so 
strongly  marked  by  the  Kiroe  style  o-s  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  mistake  them,  or  attribute  them  to  any  other  order. 
Between  the  bases  of  the  antte  and  those  of  the  columns 
there  arc  very  slight  differences;  the  chief  is  that  besides 
tho  upper  torus  being  lluteil  like  that  to  the  IwLse  of  the 
column,  tho  under  one  is  also  enriched,  hut  by  reeding  ur 
convex  mouldings.  There  is  also  an  additional  concave 
sweep  moulding  placed  beneath  the  torus.  It  is  further  to 
be  oWned  that  aotte  are  never  tUited,  os  is  generally  the 
case  with  Roman  and  Italian  pilasters  whenever  tho  co- 
lumns are  so,  and  consequently  a stronger  distinction  is  kept 
up  between  the  antm  and  the  columns;  and  in  fw't  the 
plane  faces  of  the  former  are  \'ery  ill  suited  for  such  chan- 
nelling. which  would  only  produce  monotony  bv  so  many 

Erallel  lines  and  hollows  all  casting  the  same  shadow ; and 
ist  of  all  is  the  Doric  mode  of  nuting  adapted  to  such 
purpose. 

In  the  above  sketch  of  this  order  we  have  merely  pointed 
out  in  a general  manner  the  leading  characteristics,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  very  numerous  varictic*,  since  hardly 
any  two  examples  arc  perfectly  alike,  and  some  arc 
Mnkijigly  dissimilar  from  any  other.  Ono  of  the  roost  re- 


markable is  that  of  tiu*  internal  order  of  the  Ti-mple  nf 
Aptillo  at  Bassie.  near  Bhigaleia,  in  Arcadia.  'Jlu*  Ui-e. 
which  is  altogether  dilTcrcni  from  the  Attic  one.  is  of  gnnil 
diameter  ('oni|tared  with  the  shaft,  which  spn^cls  down  lu 
it  with  a sudden  sweep ; hardly  less  peculiar  is  the  .style  of 
the  fluting,  the  channels  being  very  broad  and  shallow,  and 
the  fillets  very  narrow',  while  the  exlreroilii'sorthc  rhaniit*! 
arc  hardly  curved  at  all,  so  thol  it  84>cms  but  the  first 
rt'inove  from  LXiric  fluting.  The  ('upilal  is  still  more  ux- 
traordinary,  inai^rauch  as  there  are  four  voIuUhI  faces;  at 
least  there  would  be,  if  the  columns  were  not  attached  to 
proji'cting  piers.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  faces  art  inudo 
Roncave,  so  (hut  the  volutes  turn  out  ttnvards  the  ang!o»i, 
and  are  placed  ut  only  half  the  usual  distance  from  each 
other,  so  os  to  reduce  still  more  the  width  of  each  face, 
else,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  capital  licing 
srpiare.  it  would  be  t(H>  bulky  for  the  column.  In  its  detail 
this  cnpitiil  is  so  plain  that  it  looks  very  much  like  one 
of  thu  earliest  essays  at  a voluted  capital ; nor  is  it  impl'a- 
bable  that  at  first  the  design  was  to  make  such  capitals 
perfectly  square  like  the  IXjric  abacus  and  to  produce  four 
uniform  voluted  foew. 

Anoiher  unusual  variety  is  that  of  an  Ionic  capital,  met 
with  hy  Mr.  Inwooil  among  some  fragments  on  the  banks 
of  the  IliHHUS,  near  Athens  in  which  the  eye  of  the  vtdutr 
is  remarkably  hirge,  and  carved  into  a rosette.  He  has 
given  capitals  of  this  sort  to  the  coUinms  in  the  portico  «»f 
tile  church  in  Regeiit-s({uarc.  London ; and  alh>  very  sin- 
gular bases.  As  fiir  as  the  columns  alone  go,  that  porti(‘o 
is  exceedingly  well  worth  notice.  But  the  finest  modern  spivi- 
men  of  Athenian  Ionic  is  the  portico  of  St.  Paiicnrs'  cluireh, 
I-ondon  (also  by  Mr  Inwcxx!),  an  exquisitely  finished  copy 
of  one  of  the  most  llorid  specimens  of  the  ur^er,  that  of  the 
Kreehlheion.  On  the  lateral  porches  at  the  eastern  end  he 
has  given  an  application  of  Caryutidifs  or  feinalt' columnar 
statues  Ruppoiiing  on  entablature  [Cary .yxiDKs],  after  the 
small  building  ealksl  the  Pandrosiura.  attached  to  oneonglerf 
the  Kri*chtheion.  Other  modern  examples  of  the  lonicorder 
in  the  metropolis  are,  the  India  House.  wlii<-h  is  more  Asiatic 
lunie  than  Atlieniun ; the  ]>>>rtiro  of  IIaiio%t>r  Chapid. 
Regi'iit-street,  also  Asiatic,  being  after  the  order  of  Minerva 
Points  at  Prienc.  and  which  exhibits  also  the  hingulurly 
formed  Ionic  base;  the  New  PoslHiflifc ; the  University 
Club-house;  the  Law  Institution,  Climicciy-lano ; and  ]wr- 
tii'ularly  the  portico  of  ilic  College  of  Siirg»*ous,  LineolnV 
inn-fields,  a.s  lately  jicrfectcd  hy  Mr.  Burry.  This  last 
mentioned  is  aflcr  the  small  temple  on  tho  IHssus  so  de- 
senedly  admired  for  the  hold  and  graceful  .simplicity  of  its 
contours  and  projKirtinns. 

In  regard  to  int^fJufntiialion,  or  the  distances  nt  yvhich 
columns  are  placed  from  each  other,  and  upon  which  so 
much  of  their  effect  depends,  it  has  already  boejt  mentioned 
that  in  the  Doric  order  this  is  regulated  by  the  .triglyphs, 
and  that  munotriglyphic  intcrcolumniation  may  be  consi- 
dered os  the  extreme  of  pycnoslyle  (thickly  >u?lj,  as  it  will 
somelimes  occasion  the  columns  to  be  less  than  n diameter 
and  a half  apart,  tlie  limits  assigniRl  to  pyeiiosiyie.  But 
thi*  of  course  dejiend-s  upon  the  proportion  which  the 
metopes  and  triglyphs  bear  to  the  lower  diniiieicrof  the 
columns.  That  suen  very  close  arrangemimt  should  Ik?  em- 
ployeil  fur  the  most  solid  of  thu  orders,  would  almoat  ap)it>ar 
an  incongruity ; yet  it  should  be  observed  that  in  realiiy 
this  arrangement  is  not  so  close  os  it  ap|>car8  to  bu  when 
expressed  by  the  proportion  which  the  foot  of  the  rnhimn 
bears  to  tho  inlercolumn,  because  the  shaHs  tajxrr  so  much 
that  wliat  would  be  an  inter-column  of  less  than  a diameter 
and  a half  below,  would  be  two  of  the  up|>cr  diameters,  or 
more,  above.  The  second  muiK;  U termed  gyntylf,  or  two 
diameters  aiiart;  the  third  nulyJe,  or  two  and  a ({uartcr; 
the  fourth  aiastyle,  or  three  diameters;  and,  lastly,  nre^o- 
styli,  or  four  or  more  diameters.  But  the  precise  spaces 
thu.s  laid  down  do  not  seem  to  have  been  adhered  to;  and 
thu  Greeks,  w ho  socro  never  to  have  worked  according  to 
fixed  rules,  although  precise  rules  have  been  since  laid 
down  from  their  works,  seem  to  have  allowed  iheniscWes 
any  intermediate  interval  from  a diameter  and  a quarter  to 
two  diameters,  which  they  rarely  oxceeded,  except  when 
|iarticular  circumstances  required  it,  and  when  the  coluiuiis 
themselves  were  so  small,  that  had  they  not  been  more 
than  two  diameters  apart,  the  intercolumns  wouUl  ha”o 
been  inconveniently  narrow.  When  the  columns  uro  pyc- 
nostylc  or  less  than  twro  diameters  apart,  they  produce  rich- 
ness  not  only  by  their  inoroased  number  in  a git  on  sparer 
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but  al-io  otring  to  ibcir  hpiu^  fiirribly  relievcil  by  tlie  iu- 
rrenxi  <)  <k‘]>th  ur'^liaduu'  behind  them. 

8itu{ile  a*  arc  the  ))laiu  of  Grociun  tcintiU'ft,  there  are 
many  terms  rt^juired  to  e\prt‘».s  their  varieties  iii  regard  to 
the  apidiealioii  uf  columns,  besides  those  denoting  llie 
nuinbt>r  of  columns  in  front,  that  iit,  beneath  the  pediment. 
Thus  if  there  vrere  columns  only  in  front,  the  building  was 
terni^  f'TTAf/'yfe ; if  at  each  end,  tirm>hij/rmty/e;  if  there 
were  also  colonnades  along  the  sicus  it  was  said  to  be 
prrip/erxt/,  that  is,  with  wings  (aisles)  or  coloimudes  quite 
round  it.  When  there  were  two  rows  of  columns  one  be- 
hind the  other,  it  wa^  termed  di])iertU.  Again,  where  a 
range  of  columns  was  plaee<l  betwc»ni  nnt®,  forming  the 
R'^tremities  of  walls  at  rigid  unglirs  with  such  colonnade,  it 
was  said  to  Ik*  in  anlu.  This  was  generally  the  case  with 
the  pronaos.  the  vestibule  or  inner  portico  In’hind  the  co- 
lumns in  front.  According  to  the  number  of  columns  in 
ftvHil,  porticos  are  said  to  be  tetnpdyi*',  that  is,  with  four 
columns:  /ic.rar/y/c,  with  six : tx'taslyle,  with  eight ; deca- 
ttyle,  with  ten;  and  dndeavityle,  with  twelve,  the  greatest 
numlwr  that  can  very  well  lx*  brought  beneath  u pediment; 
aiitl  even  uf  these  two  last  the  examples  are  exceedingly 
rniv.  If  instead  of  columns  at  the  angles  there  were  ani», 
then  the  number  of  columns  alone  was  reckoned  os  before, 
and  would  denominate  what  would  l»e  equivalent  to  a 
portico  containing  two  more:  thus  vnUatyU  vuinti/t,  f. 
two  columns  between  two  antm.  would  l>u  equal  to  a tetra- 
style,  as  in  liolh  there  would  be  three  intercolumns;  a 
txtmxtyh  in  antis  would  be  equal  to  a hexastyle,  and  so  on. 
Ily  means  of  this  simple  mode  of  numerical  notation,  a 
couple  of  words  sutHce  to  explain  in  the  cunci&c!>t  manner 
what  even  a long  description  may  leave  doubtful : for  in- 
sturiro,  when  we  vay  that  a porlieo  is  hexastyle  Ionic-,  we 
clearly  specily  the  order,  and  the  number  of  ndumns  in 
front ; and  it  is  upon  this  latter  circum.slance  th:il  so  much 
of  particular  character  diqKimls.  Hy  way  of  example,  wu 
iiisian<v  the  following  Ktruclures:  distyle  in  anl»,  the 
church  in  North  Audlevstreet ; tetnuitvle.  rwirtico  of  Co- 
vent-ganlen  theatre,  and  Hanover  Cliaixl,  lu*gcnt*strcet ; 
tetrastyle  in  antis.  Law  Institution ; hexastyle,  the  portico# 
of  Sf.  Martin’s ; St.  George’s,  Hanover-sqiiare ; ditto, 
Bloomsbury:  St.  Panerns:  Post-office;  College  of  Sur- 
geons ; OdoNseum,  Rcgenl’s-park,  &c.  Octo.stylc,  portico 
of  the  National  Gallery;  and  decastjlc.  that  of  the  l^ndon 
University;  of  which  two  latter  classes  tliest*  are  the  only 
instances  at  present  in  the  metropolis;  unless  wo  c1hm>sc  to 
reckon  the  centre  of  the  south  front  of  the  Bank  os  an 
ortaslylu;  yet  although  it  is  a range  of  eight  columns,  they' 
are  so  very  little  advanced  from  the  wall  behind  them,  that 
they  cannot  l)0  said  to  roiistilule  a portico  of  any  kind. 
Tliis  example  might  therefore  not  iiuprojxrly  be  designated 
a psc^udo-portico.  In  like  mauner  the  ranj'cs  of  columns 
in  the  wirigi  of  the  Bank  might  be  distinguished  an  screen, 
or  jvseuilo-colonnailes. 

With  us  the  use  of  the  lenn  p«irlico  Is  lorhiucaUy  re- 
stricted to  a range  of  columns  crowned  by  a pediniRnt,  and 
forming  an  outer  U'sUbuIu  at  the  chief  entrance  to  a building. 

It  is  not  however  obs»jlutcly  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a peilimcnt  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  such  apj>oUation:  fir 
iiutancc.  the  portico  of  ti>c  College  of  Surgeons  ha.s  no  pe<li- 
nicnt.  When  the  portico  advances  beyond  live  main  body  of 
the  odiRcc  it  is  described  a.4  proHtyle,  and  may  bo  further 
distinguished  according  as  the  projection  is  made  by  one  or 
more  intercolumns  at  its  sidiw : thus  we  should  say  that 
the  |Kiriico  of  Surgeons'  Oillogc  is  hexastyle,  Ionic,  un])c- 
dinientcd,prustvleof  <me  iiitcrcolumn  (i.  e.,  is  onlv  one  inter- 
column  in  depth);  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Corinthian,  hexa- 
style, prostyle  of  two  intcrcolumns.  When  the  columns 
are  in  antis,  the  (vorticu  is  inclosi>d,  though  not  necessarily 
recex-uxl ; a distiiicliou  that  should  l>e  attended  to  if  we 
would  avoid  ambiguity.  For  instance,  St.  Paul’s,  Covent 
Garden,  is  inclosed  at  its  sides,  but  not  recessed  within  a 
general  line  of  front  extending  on  each  side  of  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  live  portico  of  the  India  House;  wluch.  besides 
being  rccess^^d.  may  also  Ih:  taken  as  an  cxfimple  of  pseudo- 
prostyle,  inasmuch  as  the  columns  are  advanceil  beyond 
the  line  of  the  rest  of  the  front,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
constitute  an  intercolumn.  A recessed  portico  is  some- 
times, . y way  of  distinction.  terme<l  a loggia.  We  have 
iiislance-i  sUo  «»f  porticos  partly  recessed,  and  partly  pro- 
style, as  that  of  the  Post  OtUcc,  which,  besides  advancing 
iH'ltirc  the  building,  retires  within  it.  Lastly  may  be  men- 
tioned tbc  prostyle  in  antis,  that  is,  a portico  in  antis  cn- 


rlosi'd  at  its  sides,  but  attached  and  projecting  from  a 
larger  mass  of  building,  as  the  entrance  to  the  AihcuttMim 
Club-house.  Colonnade,  on  the  contrary,  is  a general  form 
for  any  range  of  columns.  The  term  ptTbtyle  is  olteii 
applied  in  the  same  sense,  yet  very  inaccurately,  since  it 
denotes  a colonnade  continued  quite  round -a  building,  as 
in  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham  (at  least  coIuiiuih 
are  tliere  continued  along  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the 
front),  and  the  Bourse  at  Paris ; we  may  also  very  properly 
-■jpeak  of  the  pc-ristyle  of  fho  dome  of  St.  Paul’s. 

So  far  from  employing  pedestals  to  columns,  which 
some  h.ive  considered  a.s  foniiing  as  essential  a part  of  an 
order  as  the  entablature,  theGreeks  i)laced  their  columns 
immediately  on  tin'  lloor,  or  iipiiennost  step;  the  whole 
temple  being  generally  mis4'd  on  a low  platform,  to  which 
the  ascent  was  usuHtly  by  tliree  deep  stops,  or  gradini, 
serving  a.s  a base  to  the  edifice ; the  (Uqith  ut  the  steps  was 
not  aci'ommodate<l  to  the  human  stature,  but  regulated  so 
BA  to  accord  with  the  dimensions  of  the  column.  It  is, 
tlierefore,  conjectured  that  cither  a sloping  platform  of 
wood,  or  lesser  steps  of  the  same  material,  were  employed 
os  the  real  a.>went  to  the  temple.  TUure  are  gradini  of  the 
above  description  to  the  portico  of  the  Qlvptotheca,  at 
Munich,  where  a (light  of  steps  is  rut  out  of  them,  loadinu 
up  to  the  centre  intercoluuin.  The  Greeks  invariably 
placed  their  columns  singly,  never  in  pairs,  n.s  has  fre- 
<|uently  been  done  by  modem  architects,  and  which,  if  not 
utterly  indefensible,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  unless 
required  by  positive  necessity;  for  instance,  where  widtT 
' intcrcolurnns  than  the  scale  of  the  orcler  will  properly 
admit,  are  requireil,  in  which  ca.<it:,  by  alTording  additional 
support  to  the  entablature,  coupled  uolumiis  not  only  ex- 
cuse the  width  of  the  intervals,  but  take  away  the  air  of 
poverty  that  would  result  f)*om  single  columns  plact^l  at 
tbc  same  distance  from  each  other.  Coupled  columns 
ore  most  of  all  offensive  when  forming  a prostyle  colon- 
nade. c.s)x‘cially  if  it  be  one  with  a pc<lim<-nt,  since  that 
disposition  apprn.vimates  so  closely  to  that  uf  the  front  uf 
an  antient  temple,  as  to  render  anv  incoiigniily  the  more 
striking.  Were  it,  therefore,  (Mt  lliis  account  abme,  ih.* 
portico  of  the  new  palace,  St.  James’s  Park,  must  be  pro- 
nounced un.sali.Hfkctory:  and  wc  may  remark  that  although 
it  has  eight  columns  in  front,  wc  did  not  cite  it  as  an  octa- 
style  example,  because  the  columns  being  in  pairs,  there 
are  only  throo  intercolumns;  it  may  therefore  be  termed  a 
double  tetrastyle. 

Of  engagetl  roluinns,  (hat  is,  columns  half  or  thr,‘C 
({uorters  ofu  circle  in  plan,  and  plarc<l  against  a wall  a.i  if 
built  into  if,  there  arc  so  very  few  inslances  in  Grecian  ar< 
chitecture,  that  ihcv  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  excep- 
tions. One  such  authority  for  the  use  oflmlf-rolumns  occur'* 
in  the  west  front  of  the  triple  leinplc,  or  En'cbtbeion,  at 
Athens.  In  the  Italian,  or  Palladian  schuol,  they  prevail 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  insulated  columns.  Yet  not  only 
is  much  of  the  effect  of  the  columns  Iheiiijielves  lost,  but 
also  that  of  light  and  shade.  At  present,  columns  are  sel- 
dom attached,  but  left  disengaged  from  the  wall  even  when 
placed  almost  in  contact  with  it.  Attached  columns  have 
however  Ikhjii  adopted  in  the  Ionic  hexastyle  of  the  river 
front  of  the  new  Fishmongers’  Hall,  London,  where,  being 
surmounted  by  a pediment,  they  may  be  said  to  form  » 
pseudo-portico.  But  if  something  like  the  authority  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  can  bo  pleaded  in  support  of  en- 
gaged columns,  it  cannot  be  adauced  as  countenancing  a 
barbarism  to  which  that  practice  and  the  employment  of 
wide  intcrcolurnns  gave  rise,  namely,  that  of  making  a break 
in  the  entablature  above  every  column,  and  thereby 
siroying  the  continuous  horizontal  line  of  that  part  of  the 
order,  and  carrj-ing  the  vertical  ones  up  into  it.  Another 
I'raetic'c,  not  observed  inanycxlant  Greek  building,*  istiml 
of  suporcolumniatioii.or  the  placing  one  order  upon  aiiotlu'r, 
sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of  three  or  more;  the  diameter 
of  the  rolomtis  dccrctuciug.  and  of  course  the  width  of  the  iii- 
tercolumus  increxsing  us  they  ascend.  Inigo  Jones’s  Imihling 
called  the  Bunqucfiiig-hou^,  at  Whitehall,  afford.s  an  ex- 
ample of  supcr-columniation,  together  with  one  uf  cngagisl 
columns  and  broken  entablatures.  There  is  aJs^j  an  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  New  Palace,  London,  w here  a (Jorinthion 
order  is  placed  above  a spurious  Grecian  Do-'ic.,  without 

* Th«  uiinpU  of  Ailtctka  AWa,  al  Tegrit.  built  altoiU  * c.  b* 
ha4.  in  th«  iat«rior,  a irurinlbian  itD)>u*F>l  uik>0  * 

onlrr.  Tit*  cxli-rior  coteimit  wer»  Imjc.  e.  45.)  In  iLm 

paMisr  the  wool  ('-immmt)  curfetpoode  to  the  n»u4ero  vuid  OrJ'ir. 
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trijrlyphs,  or  any  division  of  arcliifraTo  and  fri«c ; thorc  is 
st>M  another  in  the  recently  creeled  Atlas  Assurance  Office, 
Chcaphide. 

Although  tlu3  name  itself  would  to  show  the  con- 
trary, Grecian  urdiitectua'  ufTonls  no  |>rt*cedenl  for  what  is 
terraeti  an  Ajlic  order,  that  is,  a series  of  dwarf  pilasters 
crowned  by  a cornice;  and  hnlusiraduh also  are  of  modem 
invention.  The  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  ancient  exam- 
ples. and  that  of  uxct?cdiiigly  rare  occmrenco,  is  a low  and 
pl.iii)  unhrokoa  podium,  or  parapet,  that  is,  without 
j)ila»ters  or  other  projections,  above  the  cornice  of  a 
liuilding.  Far  from  alicmpting  to  conceal  the  roofs  of  their 
tutiiiiles.  the  Greeks  not  only  made  them  very  conspicuous 
in  tlio  outline  of  the  pediments,  birt  bestowed  much  dwo- 
ration  on  them,  ornamenting  the  ridges  and  tiles,  and 
placing  a series  of  or  enriched  front  tiles,  altove 

i he  comi<‘C  along  the  sidew  of  the  building.  This  8{>ccios  of 
emlHdlisimicnt  luu  heen  adnpbKl  in  the  church  of  Su 
Pancras;  which  structure  also  affords  beautiful  and  correct 
vpt'ctmons  of  Grecian  dl>ors  and  windows.  The  latter, 
which  are  copied  from  those  of  the  Teinpre*  of  Minerva 
Pulias.  furiniiie  the  western  portion  of  the  Erechtheion,  are 
ahuo't  the  sole  extant  type  in  Oinscian  urchitecturc  for  such 
a|Krmrei.  They  are  surrouiidod  by  a moulded  architravo, 
and  the  jambs  incline  towards  each  other,  so  that  the  a;>er- 
ture  of  the  window*  is  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top  than 
at  liottom.  n»is  iHJculiariiy  may  have  arisen  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pMcuring  single  stones  for  the  lintel  or  upper 
architrave,  wide  enough  to  extend  over  an  ajierturc  etiuul  to 
the  sill  of  thewinditw;  yet  it  may  also  have  lieen  auoptud 
emindy  a.s  a matter  of  taste,  with  tbe  view  of  bulb  pro- 
ducii.g  a contrast  Initwcen  the  sltming  outline  of  the  win- 
d(»wa.  fui*l  the  Ncrtical  lines  of  the  walls  and  antas:  and 
an  ac  lU  tlancewith  tbe  tapering  form  of  the  columns.  What 
servo.,  to  countenance  this  last  ulea  is,  that  we  tlnd  the  same 
prim  ipio  observiMl  here  as  in  the  column  itself,  namely,  that 
of  restoring  nt  the  summit  what  liad  l>ecn  hist  by  diminu- 
lion  upwui-ds  : for  a>»  the  capital  spreads  out  a.s  wide  as  the 
ba,L-  of  the  column,  so  is  the  upiier  horuontal  lintel  made 
as  wide  us  the  .-ill  of  the  window.  I>y  means  of  a break 
towards  the  top  of  the  side  architraves  (technically  railed  a 
^neei,  so  that  the  andiitravc  expands  there  to  the  width  of 
the  sill.  These  remarks  may  perhaps  he  thought  to  par- 
take of  a minuteness  inconsistent  w itn  so  brief  a sketch  us 
Ihia,  where  many  things  generally  noticed  in  similar  articles 
are  entirely  passed  over;  yet  althougli  it  is  not  imifessed 
here  to  tca«  h much,  wo  are  anxious  to  teach  that  littlo 
well,  and  to  loud  the  reader  to  examine  aiul  rcusuu  upon 
whut  he  sous.  By  doing  this  at  the  outset  of  his  stumos, 
he  will  1)0  far  belter  prepared  to  pursue  them  with  satis- 
faction, than  he  would  be  by  having  presented  to  him  u dry 
statement  of  more  imtnerous  ^Mirticulnrs,  which  would  tend 
only  to  confuse,  and  may  thefuTure  very  well  lie  reKer%x*d 
until  he  shall  have  obtained  such  general  insight  into  the 
suMect  us  it  is  our  object  here  to  supply  him  with. 

The  doorways  of  Grecian  temples  wen*  made  lofty  and 
s])aeious,  not  only  fur  the  sake  of  rendering  them  important 
architectural  features,  but  oho  tiecause  tbe  light  was  ad- 
mitterl  intu  tho  cello,  or  interior  fane,  usually  of  small 
dimen«ions  compared  with  the  general  structure,  tlirough  the 
cniraiice.  Almost  the  only  instance  of  windows  in  such 
structures  is  that  above  mentioned,  and  consequently  the 
interior  was  imperfectly  lighted,  uiduss  llio  temnlu  it- 
self was  of  the  kind  denominated  hyptclhral,  tliat  is, 
exposed  to  the  sky  (as  was  the  Parthenon),  the  centre 
piirtion  being  left  unroofed,  with  merely  a covered  colon- 
nade, nr  porliro  around  it.  above  whose  culumns  were 
others  foriniitg  a smalier  order  ; ftir,  os  such  inner  iwristyle 
insisted  of  columns  less  in  diameter  and  heiglit  than 
those  of  the  exterior  one,  the  additional  tier  was  necessary 
to  fill  up  tho  greotor  altitude  occasioned  by  the  slope  of  the 
external  root  abovo  them.  Like  the  windows,  Grecian 
doorways  were  Momclimes  narriiwcr  at  top  than  at  botloin, 
and  were  emboUuhod  conformably  to  the  cbaractur  of  tho 
building.  One  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  is  that  of 
the  division  of  the  Ercchtheiun,  railed  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polia»,  copied  in  the  central  doorway  of  St.  Pan- 
eras.  Besides  the  architrave  around  the  mierture,  there  is 
an  outer  border  d«.‘corated  with  circular  oruaiuonlK  tenm-d 
pati-ra.';  and  the  whole  u crowned  by  a Iwaulifid  corona 
and  highly  enriched  cymatiuni,  fonning  together  a cornice 
cm  consoles  (scruU-likc  brackets). 

ituira  was  never  more  than  one  doorway  within  tho 


portico,  or  pronaos,  of  a temple : of  cmirse,  unaccom- 

paniecl  by  windows  w hich,  in  <«uch  a situation,  shouhl  be 
cnuvfully  avuidc'cl.  If  there  is  more  than  a single  large 
aperture  behind  the  coluinii.s  it  priKlutH:<i  not  only  coii- 
fusion,  but  a crowded  appearance  on  a surface  whviv 
breadth  and  rc]M>si^  are  ii^pucudly  rcn^uisile.  Uuw*  superior 
the  etfoct  is  of  a single  diiurway  within  a portico,  or  at  nnist 
a princi]'ial  doorway  and  a bniuller  otie  uu  each  side  of  it. 
must  be  felt  by  every  uiiu  who  c.ititpisri's  the  p,»rtici>!«  of  tliu 
I^omlon  Univer?‘ify,  the  Post  Otflce,  Sr.  Pamr.'is  ('Imrch, 
and  the  Coloiseuro,  w-ith  those  of  St.  Marlin’s,  the  CuUcgo 
of  Physicians,  the  Law  Institution,  and,  innec.'d,  aluiont 
every  other. 

Though  the  small  structure  at  Athens,  called  tlicChmngie 
Monument  of  Lysiemtes  (copied  in  the  bejfry  of  St.  Phil.p's 
Chapel,  Regent  Street),  furnishes  one  of  the  m>»sl  exqui- 
sitely designed  examples  of  the  Corinthian  or  foli.igcd- 
capital  order  that  have  been  prciwrv  cd  to  us,  it  is  almost  a soli- 
tary’extant  instance  of  the  applicati'm  of  it  by  tho  Gn-eks; 
unfess  wc  choose  to  reckon  as  such  the  enpitaU  of  the  smuU 
eolumns  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  porch  of  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  and  which  have  merely  a single  row  of  lca\c^ 
at  bottom.  It  Is  true  that  some  magnificent  wliflccsjv- 
longing  to  thU  order,  such  a-t  the  Temple  of  .lupittT 
*Oiyinpius  at  Athens,  were  erected  in  Greece;  hut  tiiey 
belong  to  a later  jicriod,  after  the  order  had  been  exten- 
sively employed  bv  the  Rouians,  w1k>,  whether  its  origina- 
tors or  not,  brought  it  to  perfection  as  a distinct  style  ; fur 
although  various  fingle  rupilnis  ornamented  with  folingo 
have  been  discovered  anioitg  Gri*cian  reraniiis,  they  arc  us 
dissimilar  from  the  G»ri»lhian  style  as  arc  the  degoneruto 
imitations  of  such  capitals  which  occur  in  Ivimhardic  and 
Norman  architecture.  Tliat  the  Romans  with  whone  laMe 
for  maeniflccnco  this  llorid  spt'cies  of  capital  well  orrorded, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a stylo  comprehciMling  many 
varieties  of  it,  expressive  of  dincrcnl  degrees  of  charai  tcV 
up  to  the  most  luxuriant  richness,  is  evident  from  the  ox- 
ample.s  they  have  left,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  di-lin- 
guished  by  some  junjuliarity,  although  they  all  agree  in 
certain  leading  points.  The  average  height  of  the  coluiim 
is  ten  diameters;  yet  the  ca^nlals  and  ha.scs  being  prgu<>r- 
tionably  deeper,  the  shaft  it’^elf  is  not  much  more  tnan 
eight  diameters.  The  capiiol  is  coni|)osed  of  two  rows  of 
leaves  (geiieraJly  tho.se  termed  acanthus),  those  of  the  uppi:r 
row  springing  up  from  U-tween  the  lower  ones.  Tliere  aru 
eight  IcaVt's  m each  row,  so  arranged  that  one  of  the  upper 
ones  accords  with  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  abacu> ; 
and  flora  (he  sides  of  thi-s  centre-leaf  spring  out  other 
leaves,  whence  eniurgo  the  heliiTs  or  spirals,  plans]  dia- 
gonally to  KUpiMrt  tlic  extremities  of  tho  abacus,  besides 
Ics-ser  spirals  which  meet,  and  nometimes  intertwine  ouch 
other  above  each  miihlle  leaf.  The  abacus  itself,  wliich  is 
|X>culiur  to  this  onler.  may  be  dewribed  ns  siiuaic  in  its 
genera!  plan,  but  having  iU  sides  made  somewhat  concave, 
so  as  to  curve  out  towanU  the  anclcN  yet  not  overhang  the 
bo<ly  of  the  capital.  Thus  not  only  is  extent  given  without 
heaviness  but  u most  pleasing  contrast  is  produccfl  lietwixui 
the  convex  surface  of  the  column  and  the  concave  sides  oft  he 
abacus.  Tlic  angvilur  Iielices  were  sometimM  so  enlarged 
as  to  .osauino  the  form  of  Ionic  volutes  placed  diagonally. 
This  kind  of  capital  is  termed  Compr>site,  ami  Uuf.  been 
reck(>nod  to  const  ilnto  a di»tinct  order,  yet  very  iiu  properly, 
Kinre  it  docs  not  affiHTt  the  general  chanuier  and  pnipuriioos 
of  the  whole  onlinanre  ; and  if  a sjHTific  name  is  to  be  as- 
signed to  each  variety , which  is  to  entitle  it  to  be  cimsidercda 
class  by  itself,  wc  shall  have  almost  ns  many  ortlors  as 
there  are  antienl  cxamplcii.  Even  the  circuuistaneo  of  the 
shad  lieing  (luted  ur  plain,  which  orrasions  a more  obvious 
dissimilarity  than  that  ohsenahic  betw  een  theOtrinlluan  nud 
Composite  capitals,  ought  to  occasion  a formal  distinction. 

The  Corintiiiiin  entablature  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
Ionic,  except  in  tho  cornice  being  made  richer  and  deeper, 
oml  the  number  of  its  niemlrors  increased,  in  order  to  har- 
monize with  the  deeper  capital  of  the  cidumns.  One  of  the 
features  |)ccullar  to  »t  is  the  scries  of  miHlillions  or  siualf 
brarkeu  suraiorting  the  corona,  besides  which  there  aie 
frequently  dentils  also;  sometimes  again  both  arc  omitted, 
nlthuugh  there  is  much  ornament  in  lUher  respects.  Indecsl, 
the  examples  of  this  onler  vary  so  much,  not  in  their  eoi- 
nicts  alone,  but  nmncrniis  other  particulars,  that  we  cannot 
refer  to  them  here,  and  shall  thoreforv  mention  only  the 
three  principal  ones,  viz.,  the  ^rinthiaii  of  the  Funthoon 
at  Rome,  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  the  Temple  at  Tivoli.  Tha 
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RrAt  of  these  lias  been  copied  in  the  portico  of  8i.  Manilas, 
wliich,  aiih  its  elevuled  {lodiment  nnd  widu  interc*oluinnH, 
conveys  suflicioiit  idea  of  tiio  Roman  stylo  m contrasted 
with  tluU  of  the  GreoUs,  which  is  shown  in  the  Jidjacenl 
portico  of  thu  National  Gallory.  The  second,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  richest  spec  imens  known  to  iia,  may  be  seen  in 
the  ‘Board  <if  Trade,'  at  the  corner  of  l>>uninK  Street, 
London  ; and  the  third,  which  is  an  uxcecdingly  remark* 
able  variety,  is  that  employed  in  the  Bunk  of  England, 
where  it  was  Qrsl  introduced.  Since  then  it  has  been  em- 
iiloyed  by  diflerent  orebitceta,  as  in  the  new  building  of  St. 
raul's  Scbiiol;  and  what  is  culled  the  Kemblu  Tavern,  ul 
tlie  north  end  of  Bow  Street:  in  both  which  instances  it  is 
fully  enriched  uccurdinelotlio  original. 

The  Roman  Dune  and  Ionic,  of  which  there  are  bnt  lew 
examples  extant,  are  both  so  deckleilly  inferior  to  their 
Grecian  originals,  that  thoy  may  well  bo  termed  depruvu- 
(ioiu  of  them.  Such  us  they  are,  however,  they  have  Imjoq 
udoptislund  systematized  by  thu  Italians,  wlu>  have  limited 
diflcn-uco  of  character  almost  entirely  to  difference  of  urna- 
nu  rit,  there  being  very  little  distinction  between  them  in  re- 
gal ■!  to  the  form  of  the  column,  and  thu  rtduiivo  pro|)ortion 
ia^twccri  that  and  the  enlublaluro.  Compared  with  the 
(irci-ian,  the  Roman  or  Italian  Doric  looki  attenuated;  the 
capital  is  I'lHluct'd  in  bulk,  and  its  ovule  is  but  an  insigni- 
I’u-unt  substitute  f>r  tbc  Greek  echinus.  The  c-haracter  aud 
proiMjrtjntis  of  tjve  eutablnttnu  are  as  much  altered  as  those 
i.f  ilie  iMlutun,  and  liie  coruice  made  coubidembly  lighter,  a 
siiallow  corona  being  substituted  for  the  Greek  one,  and  ad- 
ilitional  mouldings  introduced  beneath  it.  The  Ionic  has 
been  equally  deteriorated  by  the  Romans  and  their  Italian 
followers ; especially  iu  the  capital,  the  volutes  of  vvhich  nro 
exnx'dingly  omall,  and  not  only  uisiguitlruiit  in  size,  but 
btir-h  und  dovuid  of  grace,  Imrmony,  and  variety,  in  their 
fonus.  Scaiuozzi  aud  many  other  luoilcrn  architects  have 
placed  (be  volutes  diagonally,  after  Uic  manlier  of  the 
angular  volute  in  the  extreme  columns  of  a portico ; but 
the  contours  tbcmsciUes  are  s<»  inelegant,  that  the  effect  is 
vety  different  in  one  coMt  from  what  it  is  in  the  other. 
Modern  architects  have,  again,  very  fVcquuiitly  employed 
Ibr  tills  order  a convex  or  iiulvinated  frieze,  hs  it  is  called, 
wliich  lias  no  firopriety,  aim  little  mure  of  beauty  to  recoiu- 
iticiid  it ; an  instance  of  Nuch  frieze,  us  well  of  the  Italmii 
Ionic  generally,  und  its  defects  above  noticed,  iH-curs  in  the 
llnnqneling  IIuu»e.  Wliileliall,  a work  uiKsi  exlulled  o.s  a 
ebet  sruiuvre  of  architecture,  but  now  rc*garded  rather  u.s  a 
curit*sity. 

Of  wlml  Is  culled  the  Tusi-^an  order,  there  are  no  au> 
theiitie  e.xmuples  to  enable  us  to  d<‘cide  wbul  it  really  was; 
but  os  laid  down  by  wrtturs  of  the  Italian  urvhiteclurul 
achouls,  it  Ls  no  more  Ihun  a simpler  variety  of  llte  !>>ric, 
with  uutIuUj  I columns,  and  willioul  liiglj  plis.  Tlio  ubsenw 
of  the  latter  tUstinguislics,  not  very  tiivt)urui»ly,  the  cn- 
tablaturo  of  ibc  lower  order  in  thu  New  Buckingham 
Pulnce;  cunsequciiilv,  if  unv  distinction  fs  tu  be  made  at  oil, 
that  example  may  a.  ju.sdy  Ik:  lekined  Tusiau  as  Doric. 
Till’  portico  of  St.  I’anrs.  Coveul  Garden,  prol'esses  to  be 
Tu.scuii,  and  answer^  very  well  to  the  idi-a  of  not  only  a 
pkiuter,  but  a uioro  rude  und  unpolished  Doric,  not  oilier- 
wise  distinct  fium  that  style  limn  as  l/eing  less  mature  and 
coiU|'U;te.  Or,  if  the  ilcgreo  of  ilissiiuilarity  obsui  vablu  b«- 
Isvi-on  the  two  justihea  the  distinction  clnitucd  fur  thu 
Tuscan,  or  untriglypluHl  Doric,  we  ought  in  consistency  to 
iiivciii  some  s}K-ciitc  ap|K.‘llation  for  theltaliuu  vuluted  order 
with  u puhinalod  frieze,  which  Ix’hts  no  mure  than  u no- 
minal aHiiiil)  to  that  ut  iIk?  Kret  luhciuii. 

If  tile  Roman.s  deteriorated  the  two  Greek  orders,  and 
brought  fu  |K;rfettion  a tliiid,  of  which  wo  meet  with  little 
more  than  the  rudiments  <as  contHimnl  in  foliaged  cupiiuN) 
among  Grecian  remains,  they  likewise,  by  their  extensive) 
application  "f  the  arch,  materially  nlteUKl  the  system  of 
Imiiding.  und  obtained  greater  variety,  lliongh  generally  at  | 
the  expense  of  coiisislciiry.  CuUuniis  ficqueiilly  becume  | 
no  in  -re  than  orunmenl^  uttiudnd  to  the  futx'  of  piers  which 
hup[>ort  andic/,;  whili:  lire  introduction  of  suc<;e?sive  tiers 
ol  an  hc'.  Ud  tu  the  practice  of  *ir}ter(^>/utnni(Uii>n  tor 
plaeint'  older  over  ordco.  Tlie  andi,  again,  was  employed, 
ni'i  niJiely  to  co’icr  opcrluros  in  wulD.  1ml  was  u ed  con- 
laiuotisly  betwcun  two  walls  ua  to  form  a vaulted  ceiling, 
whether  groined  or  scmii'ircular.  If  the  urea  to  be  so  co- 
vxTed  wiu>  large  nnd  of  Hjimrc  pr-'iKirtions  the  wall*  and 
vault  wore  then  made  t irculur  in  plan,  whereby  thu  hitter 
Wcamc  a douac.  Wlivthvr  the  Romaiia  invenivd  or  bor- 


rowed the  arch  u a point  wo  have  not  roum  to  examine,  and 
one  vvhich,  even  if  it  could  ho  settled  btryond  all  doubt, 
would  be  only  barren  information;  but  it  U certain  that 
the  use  of  it  enabled  them  to  erect  works  on  a larger  >r-nle, 
and  that  too  cbielly  with  brick;  and  it  likewise’  led  tu 
tho  adoption  of  circular  forms  in  plans,  cumbined  with 
iiquure  ones,  thereby  giving  rise  to  a variety  ami  com- 
plexity in  which  Greek  structure.s  are  utterly  deficient. 

The  arch,  if  at  all  decorated,  springs  from  a kind  ur 
capital  crowning  the  piers,  termed  itnpo-t  mouldings  ; und 
iu  archivult  or  external  facing  is  fushiuned  like  that  of  the 
architravo  of  tho  order  iUclf,  if  there  be  any.  The  vertex 
uf  the  arch  haa  usually  a projecting  key -stone,  which  i>  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  a large  console  aup|iorling  the  huri- 
zoDtal  architrave  resting  upon,  and  is  so  far  to  be  considered 
a.<i  performing  tho  olUce  of  u column.  Instead  uf  piers, 
columns  alone  are  sometimes  employed,  the  arch  springing 
cilhor  immodintely  from  their  capitals,  or  from  a square 
block  made  to  re>eiDble  a detarhod  pid-o  of  cntublutnre 
(as  in  the  interior  of  St.  Marlin’s,  and  many  of  Wren’s 
churches) ; which  latter  mode  is  of  the  Iwu  by  Ihr  the  more 
ubjuctionable,  because,  iu  addition  to  the  ineungntity  uf 
turning  arches  upon  columns,  it  renders  tlic  misapplicaiioii 
more  evident  by  showing  in  a mutilated  und  disconm-  t«-d 
form  what  should  he  the  proper  horizontal  portion  uf  the 
order.  Besides  which,  wnatever  is  lliiis  plactsl  bulvtix-a 
the  spring  of  tho  arch  and  the  column  is  ticcu.ssunly  m> 
much  taken  from  tho  height  of  the  latter,  und  ojtcniU's 
again  disailvantageuusiy  by  revlucing  the  diameter  oj'  the 
ciHmnns,  and  widening  the  splice  between  them. 

I Roman  domes  were  generally  heiuusphorical.  und  tnude 
; to  appear  much  less  ihun  that  externally;  whereas  the 
Itaiiaiui  and  othiT  in»derii.H  have  not  only  uHVcIod  greuler 
; lullinessofoontour.  but  have  usually  elevuled  tb«r  vvlti>ledoine 
upon  u cirevdur  basis tunoud  its  tambuur,  sttiuetuii.--.  t.f 
' greater  altitude  tluin  the  dome  itself.  The  tHinl>uui  of  ihui 
of  St.  Raul’s  con>i>Unf  a Corinthian  jMTi>Iy  le.  surinmuuod  by 
a balustrade,  besides  which  there  is  a lufiv  attl''  with  vvuiduws. 

In  themselves  both  iIk:  dome  and  arch  are  beautiful  ii.a- 
tures,  und  if  djscn;clly  und  tusiefully  applied,  do  not  at  all 
contravene  with  thu  character  of  Greek  architei  lure,  unless 
Umt  style  la  tu  be  confiniHl  to  the  meru  templu  litrin,  iiisinul 
of  he.ng  extended  by  vvliat  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  Greeks 
IhemsoTvc-  would  have  availed  ihenisulvusof  had  they  been 
acquainted  with  them.  The  exceedingly  beautiful  dome  of 
the  Loudon  L'liiversity  proves  thav  such  feature  nmy  hu 
made  to  harmonize  with  a pure  Greek  style.  Iti  regard  to 
the  urch,  it  is  certainly  inapplicable  to  meru  doi>rwuys  and 
windows:  and  the  two  tiers  of  arches  behind  thu  columns 
greatly  impair  the  effect  of  the  Bourse  nt  Paris;  yd  where 
umisualiy  spacious  openings  sro  required,  it  may  be  applied 
so  ti»  to  W at  once  beautiful  and  uppruprmie. 

In  aduptinv'  the  Roman  orders,  the  Italians  nxhued 
them  to  strjet  mechanical  rules,  makhigameritofadhor- 
ing  tu  one  invariable  set  of  pnqKUlioits  fijr  each;  yet  this 
bos  Hot  prevented  them  from  mnovatiog  without  sciiqde. 
Nuiwitli»l»nding,  too,  their  profosr'cd  ubhoii-oiK'o  of  ihe 
caprices  and  aiioinulioB  uf  the  Gothic  style,  they  iiavo  fre- 
quently .iiiilulgud  in  fancies  the  most  grut<;x<]\ie,  smli  us 
curvilinear,  broken  or  twisted  pediinenls,  elusterevl  pilasters, 
broken  uniublaturus,  lutty  |>edestuls,  columns  with  square 
, bliw-ks  on  ibeir  shafts,  &c.,  together  with  much  tasieUs-s 
ornament  so  applied  as  either  tu  be  insignificant  or  to  pro 
; duce  only  Confusion.  As  a sample  of  such  vitiated  tosie, 

; we  may  refer  to  Giblis’s  Church  in  the  Strand,  near  SoineiM.'! 

I House,  and  also  tu  Temple  Bar.  Somerset  liouse  itself,  on 
the  cuntrury,  e.xhibils  some  of  the  best  features  of  the 
Ilaltan  Btyle,  tolerably  free  from  its  alloy;  nor  inn  it  be 
denied  that  wliere  a number  of  wimlowsaxe  lequiied,  that 
they  necessarily  cltaractoriie  tho  composilioti  full  as  much 
as  any  thing  else.  The  Italian  style  has  much  to  reectmiiicnd 
I it,  if,  while  we  rejoel  its  solecisms  and  vice>.  we  not  merely 
I luliipi  w hat  is  g'Kjd  in  it,  but  improve  its  detail  IVom  tlie 
Greek  and  Roman  sources.  W liai  it  i-^  capable  of  effecting 
witliout  employing  any  of  the  urders,  is  shown  by  the  'iiu- 
vellors’  Club  House,  Pull-Mall,  which  is  R^nmped  by  a 
siiuulo  and  unpretending  elegance,  far  preferable  to  manv 
bulu  and  insipid  imitations  of  Greek  archiiccture,  nheve 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  to  ilic  culumns. 
Having  thus  far  explained  tlie  scheme  of  columnar  arehi- 
terture  as  originally  prarfj.-ed  by  the  Oreekii,  und  aftoc- 
Words  successively  altered  by  the  Rfjnions  and  modem 
ItuLaiia,  Wo  must  leave  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of 'fuller 
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'iirorination.  to  consult  such  works  as  those  of  Stuart,  and 
the  I'diiioii  of  Charabers, by  Gwilt.  The  two  small  volumes 
uii  Pom]H.‘ii  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge 
will  also  supply  much  information  relative  to  the  public  and 
private  arrhile<Mure  of  the  antients;  and  there  is  much  also, 
both  Hrlistical  ami  nractir.il,  in  Loudon’s  *Enoyclopo>dia 
of  Architi'cturc.’  W«  have  not  attempted  to  give  any 
sketch  of  the  historv’  of  the  art.  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
not  even  inentioncJ  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  reserved 
fora  seixiratc  article.  Tor  representationH  and  other  details 
of  the  orders,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Colcmn,  and  oilier 
terms  are  explained  as  they  occur  in  alpliabetieal  order. 

(’IVIL  LAW.  This  term  is  used  in  different  senses. 
Tlic  Romans  understood  by  the  exprossion,  ‘jus  civile,’ 
the  law,  ‘ijuofl  quisque  populus  sibi  constituit.’  Therefore 
in  this  Roman  sense  civil  law  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
law  nf  any  particular  nation  or  state.  In  plaec  of  this  ori- 
ginal and  proper  signification  of  the  term,  the  expression 
• iqunicijml  low’  has  very  inappropriately  been  used  by  some 
English  writers:  and  civil  law,  in  a more  restrainml  sense, 
now  signifli’s  the  law  of  the  nntient  Romans.  [Roman 
I,AW.]  Tlie  term  Civil  law  (the  French  droit  civil,  the 
German  Civil-Hechi)  is  still  used,  particularly  in  Ger- 
inanv  and  France,  in  another  and  limited  sense,  to  denote 
the  law  given  by  the  corai>eteni  power  of  the  stale  for  re- 
gulating the  mutual  rights  and  ohiigntioiiH  of  the  citizens 
or  subjects  ns  priv’ate  piNson.s ; hence  the  expression  * Civil 
Onle’  irtHh  civil),  and  among  the  Germans,  civiL,  or 
hiirgcrlicheti  (icaclzbuch.  [Codification.)  German  law- 
yers therefore  say  that  civil  law  is  a part  of  private  law 
ij.rimt-TCcht),  In  this  sense  civil  law  is  opposoil  to  other 
branches  of  law,  as  for  example,  to  criminaf  law,  ecclesias- 
tical Inw,  &c. 

CIV’IL  LIST.  a.A  the  words  imply,  was  formerly  the 
name  given  to  the  list  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  or  of  all  the  heads  of  public  ex- 
penditure, excepting  those  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
other  military  rte}»artnicnt9.  Oriinnally  in  this  country  all 
the  exivenscs  of  the  government,  the  military  expenses  not 
excepted,  were  romprehendc*!  in  one  general  list,  and 
defrayed  out  of  what  was  called  the  royal  revenue.  For 
a considerable  perical  after  the  Conquest  the  royal  revenue 
wits  derivxxi  from  the  rents  of  the  crown-lands,  and  from 
other  Honrees  which  were  at  (he  command  of  the  crown 
through  the  exercise  of  the  premgative,  Both  the  collection 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  were  under  the  uncon- 
tmllc4l  management  of  the  king.  Even  when  at  a -later 
jwriod  the  greater  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment came  to  be  granted  by  parliament  in  the  form  of 
supplies,  the  entire  cx)>cnditure  was  still  left  with  the  crown, 
the  supplies  being  either  voted  for  no  speciflr  purpose,  or  I 
when  it  was  otherwise,  no  responsibility  as  to  the  application  : 
of  them  being  enforce»l. 

Tliis  state  of  things  continued  to  the  Restoration.  ’ A dis-  ; 
tinction  was  then  made  between  the  imlitarj' expenses  of 
tlic  govcmracnl,  or  those  occasioned  by  the  wars  in  which 
the  country  might  be  involved,  and  which  were  considered  , 
of  the  nature  of  exlmorrlinary  expenses,  and  those  incurred  , 
in  the  mointenonce  of  the  ordinary  establishments  of  the  ' 
countr)'.  The  revenues  appropriated  to  the  latter  were  ^•aUed  , 
the  hereditary  or  civiMwt  revenues,  and  were  provided  for  • 
partly  from  the  crown  lands  that  remained  unalicnaleil,  and  j 
partlv  from  certain  taxes  inqio.scd  by  parliament  expressly  | 
for  that  pnrjKjKo  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  king.  The  i 
civil  list  thus  obtaincil  amounted,  dimiig  the  reign  of 
'William  111.,  on  an  average  of  years,  to  the  annual  sum  of  j 
about  r>bU,UUU/.  Out  of  this  sum  were  paid  the  cx{K‘nMs  i 
of  the  royal  household,  of  the  privy  purse,  of  the  main-  I 
tenunre  and  repairs  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  salaries  of  the  i 
lord-chancellor,  of  the  judges,  of  the  great  otlicera  of  state,  I 
and  of  the  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts;  the  incoinosof  | 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  other  pensions, 
tlic  secret  service  iiionuy.  and  a long  list  of  other  claims. 
The  interest  of  the  national  debt  however  was  never  de- 
frayed from  the  sum  nllnitcd  for  the  civil  list.  In  the  reign 
of  l^ueeii  Anne  the  civil  list  remained  of  nearly  the  same 
amount  as  in  that  of  King 'William,  the  principal  taxes  ap- 
propriated to  it  In'ing  an  excise  of  "ir.  6d.  on  the  barrel  of 
l>L-er.  which  produced  uIhiuI  ^i^G.OOU/.  )H*r  annum,  a tonnage 
and  poundage  dutv  n Inch  produced  about  267,tlUU/.,  and  (lie 
prvftiH  of  the  pOBt-officc,  from  which  about  lOO.Utm/.  was 
derived.  At  the  cominenctmient  of  the  reign  ofGetircel., 
7ou,000/.  a year  was  voted  by  parliament  for  the  civil  list. 


and  certain  taxes,  as  usual,  were  appropriated  to  that  branch 
of  the  pi/blic  expenditure.  The  same  duties  were,  on  the 
accession  of  George  II.,  continued  for  that  reign,  it  l>cmg 
provided  that  if  they  did  not  nroiluce  800,000/.  p«!r  annum, 
the  deficiency  should  lie  mane  up  by  parliament,  ami  that 
any  surplus  Iwyond  that  sum  should  be  retained  by  the 
crown.  At  tlio  accx^sion  of  George  111.  the  sum  of 
800,000/.  wa.s  again  voted  by  parliament  for  the  civil  list, 
but  no  particular  taxes  were  set  apart  to  provide  that  re- 
venue. In  the  course  of  a few  years  however  a large 
amount  of  debt  had  accumulated  in  this  dcparliucnt,  and 
to  pay  it  off,  two  sums  ninounitng  together  to  considerably 
above  1,000,000/.  were  voletl  by  parliament  in  1709  and 
' 1777.  In  the  latter  year  also  the  civil-list  revenue  was 
permanently  raisi'd  to  900,000/.  This  however  did  not 
prevent  further  deficiencies,  which  wen*  again  made  gtKjd 
: by  parliament  in  1784  and  1786,  to  the  extent  of  alKuit 
, 270,000/.  In  1780  Mr.  Burke  brought  in  ms  hill  for  tiic 
I lietler  regulation  of  the  civil  list,  wmich,  although  it  was 
I grcatlymutilated  before  itpos.Hxl  into  a law  (in  I782l,abulisii- 
I cd  several  useless  otficos,  and  cflccte<l  some  reduction  of  ex- 
I penditure.  Accortling  to  the  report  of  a committee  of  tho 
j House  of  Commons  adiich  sat  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  civil 
I list  in  1802,  the  total  average  annual  exiicnditurc  in  that 
I branch  since  1786  liad  been  1.000,167/.,  under  the  fol- 
I lowing  hea<ls: — royal  family  in  all  its  branches,  209,988/.; 
j great  officers  of  stale,  .‘?.9,279A;  foreign  ministers,  80,526/.; 
tradesmen’s  bills,  174,697/.:  menial  wrvants  of  tho  liouse- 
hold,  92,424/.;  jiensions,  114,817/.;  salaries  to  various 
rers.  76,013/.;  cumroutsioners  of  the  treasury,  14,45.1/.; 
occasional  payments,  20.1,964/.  At  this  time  another  sum 
of  above  990,000/.  was  voted  by  \>arliamcnt  to  pay  tin*  debts 
on  the  civil  list;  and  in  lb04  the  civil-list  revenue  was 
, raised  to  960,000/.  In  1812  it  was  further  augmented  to 
I 1,080,000/.;  besides  which,  annuities  to  tlio  amount  of 
I 260.000/.  were  then  paid  to  tlie  different  branches  of  the 
royal  family  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  Another  com- 
mittoc  of  the  House  of  Commous  inquiretl  into  the  subject 
of  the  civil  list  in  1815,  and  it  was  upon  the  report  niafle 
by  this  C4>mmittcc  that  the  amount  of  the  civil  list  was 
srtllcd,  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  at  850,000/.  |M-e 
annum.  255,000/.  of  annual  charge  l>eing  at  the  same  time 
transferred  from  this  branch  to  other  funds.  It  was  cal* 
culatiil  that  the  distribution  nf  this  sum  would  bo  undet 
the  following  heads.  1.  His  Majinity’s  privy  puna’,  60, Ono/. 
2.  .Allowances  to  the  lord-cbanccllur,  judges,  and  sjK  akcr 
of  the  House  of  Omraons,  32,956/.  3.  Salaries,  &r.,  of 

his  Majesty’s  amba-ssadors  and  other  minisU^rs,  salaries  to 
consuls,  aiidpimsinns  to  retired  ainbassadurs  and  ministers 
226,950/.  4.  Expenses,  except  salaries,  of  his  Majesty’s 

household  in  tlie  deportments  of  the  lord  stewanl,  lord 
chamberlain,  mahtcr  of  tho  horse,  masler  of  the  robes,  and 
surveyor-general  of  works,  209,000/.  5.  Salaries  in  (Ik? 

above  departments,  140.700/.  6.  Pensions  limited  by  Act 
22  Geo.  111.,  c.  82,  95,000/.  7.  Salaries  to  certain  otlicers  of 
state,  and  various  other  allowances,  41,306/.  8.  Salaries  to 
the  commissioner*  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  13,822/.  9.  Occasumal  payments  not  ei»mprised 
in  any  of  the  aforesaid  classes,  26,000/.  Tlie  crovin  was 
left  iK’hide*  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hereditary'  revenues  in 
Scotland,  amounting  to  about  1 10,000/.  per  annmu ; and 
alsK)  of  a civil  list  for  Ireland,  of  207,000/.  On  the  15th  nf 
November,  1830,  immediately  after  the  aci'cssion  of  his 
present  Majesty.  William  IV.,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  carried 
m the  House  of  Cuinmons  a motion  for  ajipointing  a select 
coinmiltco  to  iuquiru  into  the  civil  lisL  Tlic  chief  object 
prnpost^d  was  the  separation  of  the  prtqM’r  exiiunM-*  of  the 
crown  from  all  thust?  other  charges  which  still  continued  to 
be  mixed  up  with  them  uiuler  that  title.  The  consequem-« 
of  the  sui’ccMi  of  this  motion  (besides  the  overthrow  of  the 
WVllington  administration  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Refonn  Bill)  was  another  nrport,  upon  which  was  fnmidv’*! 
the  Act  1 Will.  IV.,  c-  25,  by  wbicn  tho  present  civil  list 
was  settled.  The  committee  luiving  roeumraeiidcd  that  the 
civil-list  charges  should  be  confined  to  expeiist^s  pruj>rr  for 
the  raaintenanet?  nf  their  Majesties’  hnuselmld,  it  is  en- 
acted that  the  sum  of  5l0,tiuu/.  be  granted  to  his  Majesty, 
under  the  fidlowing  classes.  1.  Fur  their  Majesties’ privy 
purse,  110,000/.  2.  Salaries  of  liis  Majesty’s  lums<-auht 

130,300/.  3.  Ex|>cni*ea  of  his  M-ajcHty’shmiseunhl,  1 "l.SOO/ 
4.  S^’cial  and  secret  serv  ice,  23,200/.  5.  l\n»ions,  75,000/ 

The  Irish  separate  civil  list  i»  also  discontinued ; and  it  is 
ordered  tliat  the  Scutch  liereditary  revenue*,  as  well  os  (ba 
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droit*  of  ai\m'ra'ty,  and  the  *1^  por  cent,  duties,  ahall  be  paid 
into  llu)  e.\che<{uer  for  the  use  of  the  public.  His  Ma- 
jesty aUo  retains  the  nn'enues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster 
and  Comwill,  which  are  considered  to  be  the  hereditary 
ruveuucA,  not  of  the  crown>  but  of  the  dukedoms  of  I.,an- 
cutcr  and  of  Cornwall ; the  former  of  which  in  perma- 
nently annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the  latter  belongs  to 
the  crown  when  there  i*  no  Prince  of  Wales,  No  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  these  revenues  has  ewer  been  laid 
before  Parliament ; hut  it  is  understood  not  to  bo  con- 
siderable. In  his  speech  on  the  Economical  Refomi  in 
17b0,  Mr.  Burke  said,  ‘Everyone  of  those  Drincipalitics 
has  the  appearance  of  a kfhgdom,  for  the  jurisaiction  over  n 
few  private  estates ; and  the  formality  and  charge  of  the 
Exchoquer  of  Great  Britain,  for  collecting  the  rents  of  a 
country-  squire.  Cornwall  is  the  best  of  them;  but  when 
vou  Compare  the  charge  with  the  receipt,  you  will  find  that 
It  fumisnes  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Tlie  Ducliy 
anci  Countv  Palatine  of  Lancaster  do  not  yield,  os  I have 
reotvon  to  helieve,  on  an  average  of  twenty  years,  4U(iO/.  a 
year  clear,  to  the  crown.  As  to  Wales,  and  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester,  I have  ray  doubts  whether  their  pro- 
ductive exchequer  yields  any  returns  at  oil.'  * There  is  no 
real  reduction  in  this  arrangement,’  says  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
(‘  on  Financial  Refcrra,’  4th  edit.,  p.  205),  ‘ below  the 
rant  to  his  late  Majesty ; for  whatever  a]«pearM  to  be  a rc- 
uction,  lias  been  produiwl  bv  a transfer  of  charge  from 
one  livad  to  anotlier  of  the  ofd  civil  lii.t.  The  chief  dif- 
ference in  this  arrangement  from  the  former  consists  in  the 
transfer  of  nbnat  460,000/.  a year  from  tlic  civil-list  to  the 
consolidated  fiind,  and  in  providing  for  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  pvnsiuuH  to  75,000/.  a year.’  It  is  evident  from 
this  account,  that  what  is  now  cnlle<i  the  civil-li.st  has  no 
proper  claim  to  that  title.  (See  Sir  Jolin  Sinclair’s  Ili^lory 
qf  1^0  Pevenue ; Colquhoun’s  IVeulih,  ^e.  nf  th«  Hritnh 
KmjAre ; Sir  H.  Parnell  on  Financial  Heform;  and  //c- 
partt  o/  Committees  of  the  f louse  of  Commons  in  1802, 
1803,  1804,  1608,  1612,  1813,-  1815,  I8l9.  and- 1831.) 

CIVILIZATION.  The  inaioriiy  of  mankind  pay  an  ha- 
bitual Veneration  to  words,  and  ibis  species  of  adoration  is 
not  exempt  from  fanulicism.  It  would  nut  bo  diliicult  to 
find  men  who  would  willingly  suffer  any  privations  and 
tortures,  and  even  death,  for  the  sake  of  certain  words.  If 
’ou  tell  them  (what  indeed  few  people  seem  to  compre- 
lend)  that  words  arc  but  signs  which  give  consistency 
and  permanence  to  our  ideas,  and  if  you  ask  them  what 
the  ideas  are  which  these  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  their  conversation  or  writings  aro  designed  to  express, 
you  may  be  convinced  that  the  art  of  speaking  with  pro- 
priety is,  as  it  has  been  w-cll  remarked,  inseparable  from 
the  art  of  thinking  correctly,  and  that  it  is  almost  always 
fur  want  of  attaching  the  same  ideas  to  the  same  words 
that  men  misunderstand  each  other,  dispute,  and  sometimes 
come  to  blows. 

The  words  civilization,  education,  and  religion,  with  a 
multitudu  of  others,  are  among  those  expressions  which  arc 
so  often  used  without  any  clear,  definite,  or  precise  kleas  I 
being  attached  to  them;  yet  there  are  no  words  that  re-' 
quire  to  be  more  ihoruughly  analyzed.  | 

The  meaning  of  a word  is  oflen  formed  by  degrees,  and  | 
in  connexion  with  facts  and  olHcrvalinn.  As  soon  as  a | 
particular  fact  presents  itself  to  our  notice  which  appears  I 
to  have  a specific  relation  to  n known  term,  it  becomt’s  I 
immediately  incorporated  with  it ; and  hence  the  meaning  | 
of  every  term  gratiually  extends  itself,  and  finally  embraces  | 
all  the  various  fiiels  and  ideas  which  seem  properly  to  j 
belong  to  it.  On  this  account,  there  is  more  depth  as  well 
as  correctness  and  accuracy  in  the  usual  and  ordinarv-  mean- 
ing of  coroolex  terms  than  in  any  definitions  which  ran 
be  given  of  them.  notwithstaniHiig  the  latter  may  aw>c:«r 
at  first  Jiight  to  bo  more  strict  and  precise.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  scientific  definitiuns  arc  much  too  narrow,  and 
owing  to  this  circumstance  they  are  in  reality  nvquently 
lc»  exact  tiian  the  popular  meaning  which  is  given  to 
terms;  it  b therefore  in  its  popular  and  ordinary  signifi- 
cation that  wc  must  seek  fur  tne  various  ideas  that  arc 
included  in  the  term  Civilization. 

Now,  the  first  fact  which  thb  word  seems  to  carry  with 
it  (and  many  proofs  of  it  could  ca.sllv  bo  given)  b that  of 
a progressive  moveincni,  of  a gradual  development,  and  a 
tendency  to  amelioration  or  pcrifection.  It  alwajs  suggests 
the  idea  of  a eumraunity  which  is  a<lvancing.  not  in  disorder 
or  without  design,  rule,  or  guide,  but  caufiously,  metbodi- 
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cally,  and  with  dbtincl  and  clear  views  of  the  objects  which 
it  seeks  to  attain ; progress,  continual  improvement,  ad- 
\-ancement  towanls  pericction  (although  Ibu*  latter  is  ob- 
viously unattainable  by  man),  is  therefore  the  fundamental 
idea  contained  in  our  notion  of  the  term  Civilization. 

Then  as  to  this  progress,  improvement,  and  groflual  ad- 
vancement, to  what  do  1^«y  apply  ? The  very  etymology 
of  dio  word  answers  the  question  in  the  clearest  and  most 
satbfactory  manner.  From  this  we  learn  that  it  does  not 
contemplate  tho  actual  number,  power,  or  wealth  of  a 
people,  but  their  citril  condition,  their  Mxial  relations,  and 
inten'ourse  with  each  otiicr.  Such  then  is  tho  first  im- 
pression which  arises  in  our  mind  when  we  pronounce  tho 
word  Cfri7fro/ion.  It  seems  to  represent  to  us  at  onco 
the  greatest  activity  and  tho  Lost  possible  organization  of 
society  ; so  os  to  be  productive  of  a continual  increase,  ami 
of  a more  equable  distribution  of  its  wealth  and  power 
among  its  members,  whereby  their  absolute  and  relative 
Condition  b kept  in  a slate  of  constant  impmvenicut. 

Rut  b ihb  ah  ? Docs  this  explafiation  exbauht  tho  entire 
and  full  meaning  of  the  worrl?  Does  it  contain  nothing 
beyond  this?  It  is  as  though  wo  were  to  a.sk  whether  the 
human  race  were  no  more  than  a vast  ant-hill,  a coininit- 
nity  b(.‘nt  upon  nothing  but  mere  order  and  the  supjily  of 
its  physicul  wants  ; and  where,  in  pro)>ortion  ns  the  labours 
were  great  and  the  results  of  them  fairly  upportionod,  Ibu 
desir^  end  was  fully  accomplished. 

Now  great  as  b the  hitluence  which  a well-planned 
organization  of  civil  society  must  necessarily  have  npon  the 
happiness  of  the  human  ruiu,  Iho  term  Civilization  seems 
to  ixmvcy  something  still  more  extensive,  mure  full  and 
complete,  and  of  a more  elevated  and  dignified  character, 
than  tho  mere  perfection  of  the  social  relaiions,  as  a matter 
of  onler  and  arrangement.  In  this  other  aspect  of  tho 
word  it  ctnbraws  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faeiillie.s  of  man,  of  his  fwlings,  his  propensities,  hb 
natural  eapacities,  hb  tastes,  and  hb  ideas. 

But  here  we  touch  upon  the  question  of  education,  which 
b the  very  soul  of  civilization,  which  is  talkcil  of  and 
lauded  by  all,  though  in  reality  undcrstoixl  by  few. 

Education,  which  is  the  re-suU  of  a well-ordered  social 
arrangement,  and  al.<o  its  perfector  and  conservator,  an 
etiucation  which  shall  give  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity the  best  opportunities  for  developing  the  whole  of 
his  faculties,  b the  end  which  civilization,  or  u soctclv  in 
a state  of  continued  progress,  must  always  have  in  view. 
But  thb  subject  requires  a separate  and  a much  more  ex- 
tensive investigation. 

The  fundamental  ideas,  then,  containcil  in  the  Wunl  Civil- 
ization arc — the  continual  advancement  of  the  sucietv  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  improvement  of  the  man  in 
hb  individual  capacity. 

When  the  one  proceeds  without  the  other,  it  is  imme- 
diately fell  that  there  is  something  incomplete  and  wrinling. 
The  mere  increase  of  national  wealth,  unarronipanicul  by 
a corresponding  knowledge  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
tho  pooplo.  soom.s  to  bo  a state  of  things  u-c-maturc  ns  to 
its  existence,  uncertain  in  its  duration,  aim  insecure  as  to 
its  stability.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  caii.-tcs  of  its 
origin,  tho  principles  to  which  it  can  Imj  Irarcrl,  and  what 
hopes  we  may  form  of  its  continuance.  We  wish  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  thb  prosperity  will  not  bo  limited  to  a 
few  generations,  or  to  a particular  people  or  country  , but 
that  it  will  gradually  spread,  and  finally  become  the  irdit!- 
ritance  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  And  yet  what  rational 
expectation  can  we  entertain  of  such  a state  of  things  be- 
coming universal?  It  is  only  by  means  of  education,  con- 
ducted upon  right  principles,  that  wo  can  ever  hope  to  see 
true  national  prosperity  attaincNl,  and  rendered  permanont. 
The  development  of  tfie  moral  an«l  intolloctiul  faculiu'!* 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  tho  cultivation  of  the  indus- 
trious arts ; united,  they  form  the  great  engine  for  civilizing 
the  world. 

In  fact,  without  the  union  of  these  two  clcmmits,  civi- 
lization would  stop  half  way;  mere  external  advaiitngt*s 
are  liabre  to  be  lost  or  abused  without  the  aid  of  thoNC 
more  refined  and  exalted  studies  which  tend  to  impnive 
the  min»l.  and  cjill  forth  the  feelings  and  nfieciions  of  tho 
heart.  In  a word,  civilization  consists  in  the  pn^nssivo 
improvement  of  the  society  considcreil  n»  a whole,  and  of 
all  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is  composed. 

CI'VrrA,  an  Italian  appellation  derived  from  tlie  Latin 
civitos,  ‘ a town,’  forms  part  of  the  name  of  several  Italian 
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towns,  KUPh  as  Civifa  Gictellann,  a town  in  tlio  rrotinrc  of 
Viti-rho.  m*nr  Ri-mo,  with  a cila^lol  nn<l  a hishop’s  sco,  mnl 
IHOn  inhabitants:  also  Civita  Ihiralo  and  Civitn  di  Pcime 
in  the  Ahruzzo,  &p.  There  ore  Bcvcnil  places  called  Civi- 
tella  or  little  towis.  the  most  known  of  which  is  Civitclla  on 
the  Tronto,  a fortified  place  on  the  fnnitters  of  Ahruzzo, 
towards  the  papal  provuico  of  the  Marches-  Tiierc  is  al&o 
Cividnl  fa  corrni>tion  of  CivitS)  in  the  Friuli. 

CPVITA  VE'CCHIA,  a town  and  sea-pf»rt  in  the 
Papal  State,  in  the  IJclecrazione,  or  province  of  Viterbo. 
Its  harb'Uir  is  formed  by  two  piers  of  miirhle  blocks 
first  raised  by  Trajan,  who  hail  a country  residence 
here  called  Centum  Odlre,  and  afterwarffs  restored 
under  the  popes.  At  the  entraneo  between  the  extre- 
mities of  the  two  piers  is  a small  island  or  breakwater 
fiirroed  of  large  pieces  of  rock  thrown  into  the  sea,  under 
the  reign  of  the  same  emper<jr.  Pliny  the  younger  (P'pist. 
.11 ) describes  the  m.anner  in  which  the  hroakwatcr  ami  the 
piers  w ere  made.  There  is  from  14  to  18  feet  depth  of  wa- 
ter in  the  harbour,  which  is  the  only  safe  one  on  the  south 
coast  oflhe  Papal  Stale,  and  is  frequented  by  about  1000 
jresstds  of  various  sizes,  miHst  of  them  coasting  vessels,  tn 
the  course  of  the  year.  There  is  a lazzaretto  for  shijw 
coming  from  infeett'd  countries.  There  are  also  docks  and 
a jirision  for  cndlev-slaves.  The  lighthouse  and  the  citadel  i 
were  Iniilt  hy  Michel  Angelo.  Tho  present  town  of  Civita  j 
Veerhia  was  built  hy  Poix*  Ix’O  IV.,  and  is  regularlv  forti- 
fied. Tlie  streets  are  regular  and  the  honws  well  built. 
The  town  has  a cleanly  and  hustling  njipearanre.  The  air, 
although  not  ver\-  gisul  in  summer,  is  not  altogether  «n- 
whnh*w»me,  hut  tfie  eounlry  around  is  subject  to  the  malu- 
ria,  and  has  a desolate  appearance  like  the  rest  of  the  low- 
lands on  this  eon.st.  The  population  of  Civita  Vi-eehia  is 
about  8000  fCnlindri.  Sagsrio  Statixtien).  It  has  a niililaiy 
governor,  and  is  subjeet  in  civil  matters  to  the  delegate  re- 
siding nt  Viterbo.  Civita  Vcechin  is  30  miles  north-west  of 
R''ine. 

CLACKM.ANNAN,  a very  small  county  in  the  easlern 
part  of  Seolbmd ; bomuleil  on  the  south  by  the  river  Forth, 
on  the  north  and  west  by  Perthshire,  and  on  the  east  by 
Perthshire  and  Fifeshire.  ’ Itsgrcate>t  length  from  N.W. 
to  S.K.  is  aliout  nine  miles,  and  its  width  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  about  eight  miles.  The  area  is  49  «juarc  miles,  or 
30,720  acres,  which  is  dividetl  into  four  parishes.  The  surface 
in  the  southern  part,  adjacent  to  the  Forth,  consists  of  Icud 
alluml  tracts  w hich  are  very  ]mslueiive  in  com,  and  con- 
tain good  pa.stur<«».  Towants  the  northern  extremity  the 
land  n^f“S  gradually  into  the  Ochill  Hills,  which  traver^e 
the  county  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  furnish  some  pasturage 
fi>r  sheep,  llio  woodlands  cover  about  5(10  acros,  and  at 
lefust  20it0  acroH  lua-  laid  out  in  plantations.  Agriculture 
is  in  a state  of  continual  improvement;  lime  manure  ami 
thrashing  machines  are  use<l  on  almost  every  farm.  The 
highlands  in  the  N.  R.  of  tho  county  yield  an  abundant 
supply  of  several  valuable  minerals,  xlie  annual  prorluce 
of  eoal  is  about  llu.OOU  tons.  Tlu  r«  are  also  quarries 
of  fr»*trstone,  granite,  and  iron-jitonc  which  contains  ftom 
20  fit  .30  per  cent,  of  iron.  Silver,  lead,  eop}K:r,  eoball, 
antimony,  arsenic,  ngafes,  pebbU-s,  and  topazes,  have  lieen 
found,  hot  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  working.  Several  excellent  roails  intersect  the 
counlv,  and  there  arc  numerous  creek.s  along  tho  Forth 
which  sjrc  used  by  the  fishennen.  Tlic  chief  liarbours  are 
those  f/f  tho  two  principal  towns  of  the  county,  Alloa  and 
Clackmannan.  The  p<ipulation  in  18.31  was  14,729. 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross  together  send  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons., 

CCA'DIUS,  a penus  of  Hymenonlenms  insects  of  the 
■family  Tentlircdinidtc,  Technical  charafitera; — Aaiennic 
almut  the  same  length  ns  the  Ivjdy,  ciliated  beneath,  and 
nine-jointed  : the  two  basal  Joints  sliort,  tin*  thinl  joint  with 
a proiuliernnce  beneath  at  t!io  ba>M?,  and  a branch  throwm 
out  trom  the  upj»or  skle  at  tin*  apex  ; the  fourth  ami  fifth 
have  likewi<«e  the  la.st  montiiJned  proce.«;  and  in  the  sixth 
and  sotemh  it  is  rtt<linicntaiy.  In  the  fcmiile  all  these  jh-o- 
e«^*s  are  w.inling,  excepting  the  one  on  the  underside  of  the 
third  joint.  Wings  with  one  marginal  and  three  sub-mar 
pinal  cells;  tarsi  simple. 

Cloiiiux  dijfnrmix.  when  the  wings  are  expanded,  mea- 
sure* in  wiffth  about  one  third  of  »n  inch:  it  is  black, 
with  tlie  tibiin  and  tarsi  pale  yellow.  This  species  may  l>e 
con'^idta'cil  the  typo  of  the  genus , it  inhabits  this  ixiuntry, 
but  is  nut  coimnou. 


CLADOBATF.S.  [TrrAiA.i 

CL.^GF.NFllR'ni,  a circle  in  the  eastern  divition  e< 
the  Austrian  duchy  of  Carinthia  (formerly  Lower  Carin- 
thia),  and  in  the  nurth-eust  mrt  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  ana  east  by  Styria,  and  contains 
about  luOO  square  miles,  *J  towns  14  market-towns,  1C16 
\iliages,  and  27.U00  houses.  Although  very  mountainous 
and  traveri^jd  by  the  Alps  both  in  the  interior  and  along 
the  frontiers,  its  valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  and  pr<Mhice 
com,  fruits,  and  (lax.  Tliu  declivities  of  the  mountains  are 
clothed  with  rich  woods.  There  are  above  7.32,121 
(about  488.000  acres)  of  arable  land.  The  Druve  ui  its 
course  through  this  circle  receives  tho  Gian,  Gurk,  La- 
vant.  Fella,  Wiesbaeh,  and  many  broaller  mountain  streams. 
The  largist  lake  is  tho  Wortli,  or  I-akc  of  Clagenfurth, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  supplies  tne  canal 
loading  to  (he  chief  town,  (Jlagcnfurtb.  The  prindual 
mountains  of  the  southern  chain  arc  the  high  Loibid 
(4300  feet)  and  the  Great  Prcdl  of  the  uortlwrn  chain.-s 
the  Kisenhut,  and  the  Gruftkogcl.  The  air  is  pure  and 
sulubrious.  but  in  the  mountainous  districtK  Cretins,  nr  us 
they  arc  here  called  Fexes,  are  frequently  met  with.  Mi- 
neral.-' ore  very'  abundant,  especially  silver,  lead,  an'l  iron. 
According  to  an  average  return  of  ten  years,  llie  annual 
produce  of  silver  is  1 55  marks;  lead,  982  cwt. ; litharge. 
1C5  cwt.;  iron,  9730  tons;  alum,  339  cwt.;  quicksilver, 
.33,600  lbs.  (according  to  others  a*  much  as  168,000  lb.-.) 
Next  to  agriculiHro,  mining  and  smelting  are  the  imwt 
important  roMiuroes  of  the  inhabitants;  there  arc  in  thu 
ciix'le  1 silver,  I cupper,  3 lead,  4 iron  mines,  2 quarries  of 
marble,  and  2 coal-pits,  besides  numerous  smelting  huuiO>s, 
&c.  Ilin  population  in  )K13  was  162,759  : at  iirc.cnt  it 
nmouiiU  to  about  180,000  inhabitants. 

CLvlGENFURTH  (in  Cariiitbiun.  Zelany),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  duchy  of  Carinihi;i.  in  the  circle  of  Clnven- 
furth,  siluate^l  on  thu  river  Glun,  in  an  extensive  pluni, 
hounded  on  the  south  by  the  snow-topped  mouniDin*  of 
Carinthia,  and  .it  un  etevaiiun  of  1554  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is*the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Gurk,  and  the  scat  of 
the  court  of  appeal  fur  the  province uf  Laibucb.  Iis  uiulorn 
name  has  been  sometimes  derived  from  Claudia  or  C laudi- 
sorum,  from  the  cmpenirClaudius— hence  Cladenfert,  then 
Oagenfort,  and  subsequently  its  present  designation.  Tho 
town  was  the  pro|ierty  of  the  crown  till  1518,  when  tho 
emperor,  Maximilian  1.,  gave  it  to  the  suite  of  Carinthia 
I for  the  punjose  of  creeling  a furtre.ss  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Soon  aftenvard.s  the  canal  from  the  lake  Worth, 
or  lake  of  Clagcnfurlh,  to  the  town  (nearly  tliroo  mdes  in 
length)  was  opened  nt  the  ex|Hinse  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
forliflrations  extended  ns  the  town  was  enlarged — espe- 
cially after  the  great  oonHagrntions  in  1535, 1723,  and  1796, 
to  vviiich  the  tow  n is  indebted  fur  its  present  fine  and  regular 
apiKjarance.  The  rampart-s  gales,  and  ditches  were  levelled 
in  1809.  It  is  in  the  funii  oi'a  square,  and  is  arlorncd  with 
many  handsome  public  buildings,  tho  palaces  of  Primes 
Rosenberg  and  Porciii.  and  of  the  prince  bishop  of  Gurk  ; 
which  last  contains  fine  collectu  ns  of  painlines  minerals, 
&c.  There  an-  five  public  squares,  three  of  which  are  etn- 
licllisheil  with  monuments— one  a statue  in  lead  uf  Maria 
Tliere.-ui,  and  an  obelisk  erected  by  the  bishop  uf  Gurk  iu 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  on  occasion  of  the  peac-o 
of  Pn:sbtirg.  The  other  buildings  of  note  are  the  Burg 
ami  the  lioiisi*  of  assembly,  the  law  courts,  the  lycmiim  and 
library,  a gymnasium,  and  one  theatre.  There  is  hImj  an 
XJrsulinc  convent,  a normal  scboi.d,  an  agricultural  society, 
iwohuspitois,  infirmaries,  a lunatic  asylum,  a house  of  in- 
I dufifry,  a workhouse,  and  house  of  correction.  Of  tho 
acven  churches  in  the  town,  the  civic  church  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  bold  tower,  the  gallery  uf  which  cotnmaiuhi 
an  e«(cmive  prospect  over  the  town  and  its  picturewjuo 
environs.  Thu  piqmlation  is  aoout  939U ; many  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  manufacture^  particularly  fine  woollcn-s, 
silks,  and  white  lead.  There  is  also  a considerablo  transit 
trade.  46*’  36'  N.  laU  14®  2u'  K.  long.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  liaths  of  St.  l^oonhard,  .3546  feet  above  the  ^ea.  at  thu 
foot  of  the  chain  which  separates  the  circle  of  Clagvn- 
ftirth  frcjiu  that  ofVillach:  they  are  coki,  and  exciu*  an 
appetite. 

C.T.AIRATJT,  .rVLKXIS  CLAUDE  (sometimes  spelt 
Clnirault;  wc  have  taken  tho  spelling  from  the  title  of  his 
own  w-irks).  wag  bom  at  Paris.  May  7,  1713.  His  fatht-r, 
John  Baptist  Clairaut,  was  a teacher  of  inalhcnaalics.  Tho 
early  iiroficioncy  of  (he  son  in  mathematics  is  better  attested 
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tivm  in  any  other  Rlmnair  coho,  by  tlic  actual  appcaranoe  of 
his  fi’lebrutcd  Irvattso  tm  Cui^us  of  Doiililu  Curxatunu,  in 
17.11,  when  he  was  eighteen  year*  of  age,  accompanied  by 
the  usual  nfhctal  recommendations,  which  prove  that  it  wus 
ready  for  the  i>ress  two  yoarn  bcfi>re:  it  w said  to  have  1>ecn 
iH'gtin  when  he  wa»  only  thirteen  years  old.  Ho  rend  the 
(^ihio  Sections  of  De  L’fl«‘>pital,  ai\d  also  the  ‘ Infiniments 
Pcsits’  of  iho  samo  auth(»r,  when  he  was  only  ton  yt-ars 
old : a fact  which  wu  slK>uld  lutvc  forborn  to  state,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  evidence  contained  in  the  treatise  just 
cited,  nnd  in  this  fort,  of  public  notoriety,  that  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  presented  a tperaoir  <»n  some  romarkablc 
curves  to  the  Academy  of  8cien''es,  and  reraovwl  all  doubts 
as  to  its  authorship  hy  his  |H.Tsonnl  c:tplanations. 

In  1731,  being  then  under  Iho  legal  age,  Clairaut  wa.s 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  formetl  an 
intiiimfe  arniinintanre  with  Maujiertuis,  a;id  minmenred  at 
tliirt  period  hi»  rescarelu-s  on  the  figure  of  tlio  earth.  In 
173o  ho  accompanied  Maupertuis,  Cumus  I.xunonihcr,  See., 
in  their  expedition  to  Lnplan<l,  for  the  pupiose  of  tnea* 
snring  a degree  of  the  mcTuhan.  (See  the  articles  connected 
with  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.)  Tins  mtnisnre  ha.s  frcrjuenfly  ! 
Ins-n  considered  a.s  of  little  tuluc:  it  must  however  be  ro- 
nmrked.  that  such  an  opinion  lias  iK'cn  furmi-d  on  the 
strength  of  discrepancies  which  were  suflicienlly  apparent 
to  the  measurers  ihenise1vc»,  and  which  caused  them  to  re* 
tiew  nil  their  operation.^;  ns  also,  tliat  circumstances  con- 
niTled  with  loi^l  attractions  are  fully  sutheient  to  explain 
the  whole  diflicully.  The  work  of  Clairaut  on  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth  ap)>cHred  in  1743,  and  vras  reprinted  in  18(l8.  It 
run’uim  the  remarkable  diwovery  which  is  usually  called 
riuiraut’s  Theorem.  Considering  the  earth  as  an  elliptic 
spheroid,  it  should  seem  that  the  variation  of  gravity  on  the 
surface  W'ould  depend  upon  the  law  of  density  of  the  inter  ior 
strata.  But  Clairaut  showed  that  this  variation  is  alto- 
gether indi’pcmdcnt  of  the  law  of  density,  and  may  be  de- 
ducisl  fVoin  a knowle  Igc  oftthc  form  of  the  exterior  surface. 
In  this  thconnn,  the  second  and  higher  ]>oVcrs  of  the 
eccentricity  are  jweeted.  Mr.  Air)*  (in  an  early  volume  of 
the  * Cambridge  Transactions’)  ha.s  shown  that  it  remains 
true  when  the  higher  powers  ore  taken  into  wu-ounl. 

In  I "SO  Clairaut  gained  the  prize  of  the  Pciershurg 
.'\nuWmy  for  his  paper  on  the  Tlie(»ry  of  Iho  Moon.  It  is 
more  essential  fur  us  hero  to  stale  the  position  which  he 
oceupii^  among  the  successors  of  Newton,  than  to  enter 
into  details  which  am  Iwttcr  suited  to  other  articles. 
Newton  hwl  bdl  one  prominent  point  of  the  lunar  thcoiy 
altog«‘lber  unexplained  by  his  theory  of  gravitation, 
namely,  tho  motion  of  the  lunar  ajiogeo,  of  which,  lliough 
able  to  ns-^ign  n suflk'ient  reason  fur  the  pbonomonou  of 
progrv'H!<ion,Eo  was  not  able  to  deduce  more  than  h.alf  the 
niianlityof  tho  phenomenon.  Clairaut  at  first  coneduded 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  was  incompletely  cxi»n^ssed; 
hut  further  eonsideration,  and  more  extensive  application  of 
analysis,  showed  that  the  whole  motion  was  a not'o.sary 
consequence  of  the  Newtonian  supp«)sition  of  mutual  at- 
Irni-jiun.  In  two  point.s  of  view,  ihcrefnre,  as  tho  first  w1h> 
applied  what  i.n  now  called  the  modern  analysis  to  the  pro- 
blem of  the  lunar  motion,  and  as  the  first  who  added  an 
nnexnlainefl  phenomenon  to  the  theoiy  which  Newton  had 
left,  Clairaut  stands  in  a conspicuous  ;^ition. 

Clairaut  was  tho  first  who  applied  the  Newtonian  theory 
to  tho  motion  of  comet.s,  in  reference  to  the  iKTlurhation 
of  their  motions  by  the  attraction  of  the  planets.  I/i  17^7 
astronomers  began  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  Halley’s  pre- 
diclion  relative  to  the  omet  whoso  appearance  has  now 
once  more  excited  public  curiusifv'.  I..alatido  jirojiosed  to 
Clairaut  to  undertake  the  actual  coropulatiun  of  tho  quan- 
tity of  Jupiter’s  action  on  the  comol  during  a revolution, 
and  offiTcd  his  assistance  in  tho  drudfjOry  of  the  work.  For 
the  m.'inner  in  which  this  enonnouv  labour  was  executed 
the  reailcr  may  consult  the  article  ‘ Halley’s  Oimet,’  ii 
the  ‘Companion  to  the  Almanac  P»r  1S3.>.*  Tlie  resu  . 
was  that  Clainiut’s  prediction  came  very  near  tho  truth  : 
the  irtum  of  the  comet  ivas  at  first  pla«H*d  in  Novetnliei, 
175*t ; in  that  month  Clairaut  pn?dirtcd  that  it  would  arrive 
at  its  nearest  |>oint  to  the  sun  al>out  April  13,  1759.  slating 
that  he  might  possihl)  bo  wrong  by  a month.  TIjo  ohserved 
perihelion  of  the  comet  was  on  the  Mth  of  March.  The 
oiTor  would  have  been  considerably  Icas  if  the  existence  »*f 
Uranus,  and  a more  correct  value  of  the  mass  of  Sutimi, 
bail  been  knoM-n. 

• The  figure  of  the  earth,  the  theory  of  the  moon,  and 


II  alloy’s  cornet,  are  tlio  tliriH‘pn>minont  points  on  which  the 
fame  of  Clairaut  rt^sts.  Wo  might  mention  his  work  on 
Geometry,  drawn  up.  it  is  said,  fur  the  use  of  Mailamu  du 
Chastollet : his  Elements  of  Algebra,  remarkable  at  tho 
time  for  the  ahandunment  of  the  cL^matical  form  in  which 
it  wa.s  customarv’  to  write  elemenlaxy  wyrks^  and  many 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  contarning  several 
rcmarlcablo  dis«-ovcries  in  piuc  mathematics.  But  wo  sliull 
pass  on  to  some  notice  of  his  career  in  connexion  with  that 
of  H’Alumhert.  TIichc  two  great  men  were  rivals  in  their 
scientific  laboui'S.  and  though  their  disputes  never  po.<u>eil 
the  boundiii  of  courtesy,  thu  life  of  each,  with  rus|H:ct  to  Iho 
other,  was  cither  armed  truce  or  o]>on  war.  The  characters 
I of  the  two  wore  e^ntiallyopposite:  Clairautwasamanofthe 
^ World,  of  high  pulish,  and  who  took  great  can>  uevertooffeMd 
the  sclfluve  of  nuy  one  : U' Alembert  was  blunt  and  rude, 
though  essentially  wcdl-menning  nml  kind  ; if  wo  may  use 
EUchacolltKjuial  phrase,  he 'stood  no  runwmsc'’  j'aime  mieur 
fire  incitil  qumnuye  was  hLs  avowed  maxim.  Clairaut 
was  always  in  the  world,  duHiruus  to  sliine,  and  to  unite  the 
man  of  fashion  with  the  philosopher,  of  all  which  D’Aleui- 
bert  was  the  reverse.  Tlie  attacks  usually  cann*  from  thu 
latter,  confined  entirely  to  the  writings  of  his  op(>oneiit: 
nnd  he  was  fmiuently  right,  being  a thinker  of  a more  safe 
and  cautious  order  than  Clairaut,  who  was  more  than  oui  u 
too  hasty.  For  instance,  when  Clairaut  look  the  whole 
revolution  of  Ilallcv’s  comet,  or  more  than  fifly  Years,  us 
the  unit  of  whidi  the  uror  coinmiltcd  by  him  sitouhl  be 
ron.sidere<l  os  a fraction,  D’ Alembert  asserted  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  latter  should  be  compared,  in  the  estimation  of 
precision,  with  the  dilTereiice  helwoea  two  succes-sivo  revo- 
Iution.s  or  about  a year  and  h hulf.  Later  otialysls,  and 
I.aplace  in  particular,  have  considered  that  D'Alembert  was 
right.  Tlio  preceding  cumpurison  is  drawn  from  Bossut 
(Hist,  dis  J/<i/A.),  who  was  tlie  ]>ursonal  firieiid  and  the  de- 
cided eulogist  of  both.  He  adds  that  the  (lolishcil  chiuxicler 
of  Clairaut  priH'ured  him  an  ei  istence  and  a conhidetattua 
in  the  groat  world  which  talent  alone  w<iuld  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  gain;  uii  1 more  than  insinuates  that  dissmatiuii 

I'  dehtrovcT  his  ermsiitution.  How-evor  this  may  be,  Clairaut 
(lied  ttt  Parks,  May  17,  1765,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  Ho  wa.s 
never  married:  his  father  (who  survived  him  a short  time) 
j had  a very  numerous  family,  of  whom  only  one  daughter 
survived.  (See  the  Rlogc  in  the  MetUiiirs  ot  the  Academy  ; 
the  Life,  by  Lacroix,  in  tho  Vniv.;  and  the  work  of 

Bossut,  above  cited.) 

Tho  works  of  Onir.mt,  independently  of  Memoirs  pre- 
sented to  the  AfHodemy,  arc— 1,  ‘ Rmdiorvhes  sur  Ics  Courbes 
d d.mble  Onirhure;'  Paris.  1731.  '2.  'Elcmens  du  Geo- 

metric;’ Paris  1741 ; ajul  various  editions  up  to  1765.  3. 
‘ I..a  Figure  do  la  Terre  detenuLLlo’  fee.  (Account  of  Iho 
Lnplaml  Mea.sure,  Mauperluia,  Clairaut,  ficc.);  Paris, 
173H;  in  Latin,  by  Zeller;  I.a-ip*ig.  1742.  4.  ‘LaTlieurio 
de  la  Figure  dc  la  Terre;’  Paris,  1743  ; again  in  1808.  5. 
'Ek’mori.s  d’Alj(cbrc;*  Paris,  1746*  again  in  1760  (‘Ires 
cstimi^c,’  Lacroix);  again  in  1797  ai,  1 1601  (marked  sixth 
edition),  by  Guniier,  with  a Preliminury  Treatise  on  Arith- 
metic. 6.  * Tln'orio  do  la  Lune;’  St.  Petersburg,  1752, 
(prize  essay)  second  edition,  1765.  7.  ‘Tables  dc  la  Luuc,* 

&c. ; Pm-is,  1754,  n.'pub|ishod  with  (6.)  in  1765.  8.  ‘'nicuri© 
du  Mouveinent  des  ComC'les  Paiis,  1760;  the  oecouni  *uf 
the  great  process  relative  to  llallin’s  comet.  D’Alembert 
wrote  against  this  in  Iho  ‘ Joum.  Knc.ycl..’  February,  1761  ; 
Clairaut  replied  in  Uic  ‘Jourii.  des  Sav-,*  June,  1761.  9. 
• Uochorvhes  sur  la  Comcle,’  &c.,  St.  Pelcrsbui-g,  1762, 
(Supplement  to  8).  10.  ' Explication  des  Priiu  ipaux  Phe- 
nomones,  &c.  ;*  compiled  by  Maihimu  du  Ctiastcllct  IVuiu 
Clniraut’s  instructions,  and  printed  at  thu  end  of  her  trans- 
lation of  Newton;  Paris,  1759.  [Chastuluet,  M.vdaux 

LAIIlVAUX,  a small  town  in  France,  ui  me  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  an»i  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aube.  It  is 
surrounded  by  woods  and  mountains,  which  wore  uuce  iho 
properly  of  tho  CiHiertiaii  tibb^.  one  of  tho  nu>sl  anlieiit 
and  renownctl  of  that  order,  “niis  abbey  Wiis  founded  a.i>. 
11 15,  by  a detachment  of  tho  religious  of  the  abbey  of  Ct- 
leaux,  tho  chief  estalib.shmciit  of  the  order,  under  St.  Ber- 
nard. The  {Hfs^cssions  of  thu  abbey,  which  coinprcheiidud  the 
wild  and  once  uncultivated  valley  of  Absinthe,  in  which 
it  was  situated,  were  originally  duu  to  thu  libiuality  of 
Hugues,  count  of  Troyes,  the  first  benefot'tor  of  the  establish- 
ment. Tlio)  were  augmented  by  others  to  such  an  extent,  that 
at  the  time  of  St.  Buruard’s  death  (A.a  1153)  the  abbey  of 
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Clairvaux  contained  five  hundred  monka>  or,  according;  to 
other  »tatemcnU,  fteven  hundrcil.  In  the  middle  of  the  la.st 
oontur)’  thoro  were  only  about  fifty  or  sixty  monkn,  twenty 
Iny  brethren,  and  forty  »cr\anla,  or  therealMUtij.  The  abbey 
had  depending  upon  it,  previous  to  tho  French  n;voluliun, 
vi>(hteen  regular  abbevs  of  men  and  twenty-eit;htof  women, 
uiwl  forty-<me  abbeys  field  in  commendoiu,  all  in  France; 
besides  fortyabbeys,  whether  of  monks  or  nuns,  in  forcii^n 
countries,  revenue  of  the  monast^^ry  wa.s  90,d00  livrOs, 
or  about  375U/.  The  church  was  deemed  a ehef-d’ieuvru, 
and  there  was  a gallery  with  some  good  jiaintings.  Tho 
ablK-7  is  now  used  as  a nou.se  of  eorn'ctioo,  in  which  2000 
prisoners  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  different 
stuffs.  A ftimous  tun,  'the  tun  of  St.  Bernard,’  said  to 
contain  eight  hundred  tons  of  wine,  is  still  preserved. 

Glass  and  paper  are  made  in  the  town  of  Clairvaux,  beer 
is  brewed,  and  iron  Is  wrought.  (Expilly;  Reicbard;  Die- 
iionnerire  Unirersel  de  la  FVanre.) 

CL.\K1S.  [BHRNtcLK  Goosk.] 

CLAMECY,  orlCLAMENCY,  a town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ni^vre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Beuvron  with 
tho  Yonne,  110  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris  in  a direct  line,  in 
47"  27'  N.  lat.,  and  3"  30'  E.  long.  The  jwpulation  of 
Clnmccy  amounted  in  1832  to  4926  fur  the  town  itself,  or 
5339  for  the  whole  cotumuno.  Considerable  trade  is  currksl 
on,  and  the  town  is  considered  wealthy  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  Earthenware  and  wotdicn  cloth  ore  the  chief  raanu' 
factures;  to  which  we  may  odd  leather,  paper,  and  gloves. 
The  woollens  arc  manufactured  of  the  wool  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  mingled  with  that  of  Bourgogne.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile  in  prain  and  pastur&n.  Clamccy 
is  the  ]dace  from  which  the  Yonne  is  employed  for  floating 
timber  down  to  Paris;  the  navigation  does  not  commence 
till  near  Auxerro,  which  is  many  miles  lower  down  the 
stream. 

Clamecy  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  which  con- 
tained, in  1832,  70.3HI  inhabitants. 

CLAN,  in  Gaelic  Clann,  which  is  said  to  signify  cliil* 
dnut  or  descendants.  Tho  word  has  been  long  adopted  as 
EnglUb.  Milton  says, 

‘.They  ararnirl  the  Aiif 

or  e&ch  hit  faction,  in  their  Mveral  cltatj.  fee. 

Pot.  Utt,  iL  901. 

The  clans  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  families,  or 
rather  tribes  all  the  members  of  which  bear  tho  same  sur- 
imiiie,  and  are  supposed  to  be  dciicendcd  from  a common 
ancestiir,  of  whom  the  chief  of  the  clan  is  the  linesl  repre- 
sentative. • Being  divided,’  says  Camden,  speaking  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  ‘into  families,  which  they  call  clans, 
what  with  plundering  atid  murdering,  they  commit  such 
barbarous  outrages,  that  their  savage  cruelly  hath  made 
tho  law  necessary  which  enacts,  that  if  one  of  any  clan 
hath  committed  a trespass  the  rest  shall  re]>atT  tho  flamage, 
or  whoever  of  them  is  taken  shall  suffer  death.’  »Sorae 
elans  however  are  divided  into  several  branches,  each  of 
which  ha.s  its  particular  surname.  According  to  Colonpl 
Stewart,  in  his  • Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and 
Present  State  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland’  (2  vols.  8vo. 
Edinb.  1822).  p.  24,  thisMimnme,  piTuliur  to  the  branch, 
is  called  the  bun  slninf,  that  is,  the  genealogical  surname, 
being  derivcfl  from  the  Christiat)  name  or  other  desig- 
nation of  the  ancestor  of  the  branch.  It  w tho  name  gene- 
rally used  in  common  erinvorsalion  ; but  every  Highlander 
in  writing  his  signature,  and  also  fur  the  most  part  wheit 
he  has  m mention  nnolher  person  in  writing,  uses  the  name 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  dun.  Most  of  the  Highland 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  desit^iations  peculiar  to 
them  O.S  chiefs  of  their  clans,  which  in  their  own  country 
no  feudal  titles  or  distinctions,  however  exalted,  are  allmvcfl 
tf)  efface.  ‘Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname,’ says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (note  to  La/ly  of  the  Lake,  canto  ii.), 

* which  were  diietly  used  in  the  intercourse  with  the  low- 
lands, every  Highland  chief  had  an  epithet  cxprcKsivc  of 
hi.«>  patriarchal  dignity  as  head  of  the  clan,  and  which  was 
roiiimon  to  all  his  predi*rest>ors  and  surceiuujrs,  as  Plia- 
raoh  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Arsaecs  to  those  of  Pnrlliia, 
This  name  was  usually  a patronymic,  e^ressivc  of  his  do- 
seont  fn>m  tho  founder  of  the  fuimly.  Tliu*  the  duke  of 
Argyle  is  called  Mac  Calhim  More,  or  the  Son  of  Cohn  the 
Great.  Sometimes  however  it  ia  derived  from  armorial 
distinclionK,  or  the  memory  of  some  great  feat ; thus  I»rd 
Si'uforlh,  as  chief  of  the  Markensies,  or  Clan-Kennet,  hours 
the  cpitliot  o*  (Jul>cr*Fue,  or  liuck's-Headj  as  representutive 


of  Culin  Fitzizerahl,  founder  of  the  family,  who  saved  (lie 
Scottish  king  when  endangered  by  a stag,* 

Although  the  chieftainship  of  the  clan  now  descends 
regularly  from  fullier  to  son  or  other  heir  male,  there  can 
beliillo  doubt  tliat  in  uiitient  times  the  custom  of  tanistry 
prevailed  among  the  Sa>ttisli  Highlanders,  as  it  did  down 
to  a comparatively  recent  dale  among  the  Irish.  [Bbehon 
Laws,  p.  383.]  , 

Tlie  common  prefix  of  the  Scottish  natronymiiw  of  clans, 
as  every  body  knows,  is  Mac,  llial  of  the  Irisli  O’— both 
signifying  sun.  or  at  least  descendant.  But  many  IrUh 
names  also  begin  with  Mac,  and  some  with  the  s)n»ny- 
tnouH  Norman  Filz,  the  same  w ord  with  the  modern  French 
FiU  and  the  rils  or  wilz  used  us  an  ulhx  in  the  same  sense 
by  the  Russians.  Several  of  tho  Scottish  clans  however 
have  surnames  in  which  the  common  prefix  docs  nut  ap- 
pear— as,  fur  in.staiicc.  the  Stewarts,  the  Gordons,  tho 
RolK‘rtKonK,  the  Camerons,  the  Campbells,  the  Chisholms. 
Several  of  these  ure  generally  understood  not  to  he  of 
Celtic  descent.  ‘Indeed  the  tribes  inhuhiting  the  southern 
borders  of  Scotland,  whose  connexion  wUb  and  dc^KMidcacu 
ujKm  their  chiefs  usoil  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  what  pre- 
vailed in  the  Highltimls  (»«ee  the  7«/ro</uc/JO/i  to  Scott  m 
Aftntlrelsy  of  the  Scottuh  Border),  are  often  also  familiarly 
K|xiken  of  as  clans.  Scott,  in  the  battle  canto  of  Maniiiuu. 
says, 

‘AifAiMt  them  com«, 
or  fslUiit  UordoDi  many  a ofw. 

Amt  many  a Mublnrn  Hadenorh  man, 

And  TOAoy  • roxs«t  Ilor.ler  rUn, 

W Hh  lluntlty  *nd  wiUt  llumr.' 

And  the  old  Scottish  statutes,  passed  in  tho  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  regulating  the  Borders,  speak  of  ‘ rlaus  having  cap- 
tains  and  chieftains,  whom  on  they  dc])end,  ufi-times  against 
tho  wills  of  their  landlords.'  ‘ Of  course.'  says  Scott,  re- 
ferring to  acts  passed  in  1574  and  1587,  ‘ these  laws  looked 
less  to  the  feudal  superior  than  to  the  chieftain  of  tho  name, 
for  the  restraint  of  tho  disorderly  tribes  ; and  it  is  rc}iOiit- 
edly  enacted,  that  the  heiul  of  the  clan  should  be  first  called 
upon  to  deliver  thow  of  hU  sept  who  should  commit  any 
trcMpass,  and  that  on  his  failure  to  do  so  he  should  be  liable 
to  the  injured  party  in  full  redress.’  (Introduction  to  Bor- 
der MinstreUy.) 

According  to  Colonel  Stewart  (Sketchee,  &c.,  vol.  1),  the 
Gaelic  rhns  of  Scotland  occupy  the  counties  of  Suther- 
land, C^ilmcss,  Ross,  Inverness,  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Arg)lc, 
Bute,  and  the  Hebrides,  with  part  of  Moray,  Banff,  Stirling. 
Perth.  Dumbarton,  Abcnlccn,  and  Angus.  He  has  given  u 
map  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  locality  of  each  clan  is  marki.fl ; 
unci  in  the  sectmd  and  third  sections  of  his  work  he  dc- 
sci'ilies  and  examines  the  sj'stem  of  clansliip  and  its  coiisc- 
nenccs.  In  his  second  volume.  Appendix  Q is  on  the 
hstinctive  Patronj-niics  of  the  Clans.  In  Robert  Paltcu's 
‘ Hlftor)'  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715*  (3rfl  eilit.  8vo.  Lond. 
I745),pp.  191 — 199,  is  given  * A List  of  the  iui:«t  consider- 
able Chiefs  in  Scotland,  and  the  number  of  men  they  can 
raise,  with  an  account  of  their  disposition  for  or  against  tho 
government,’  which  includi^s  the  clans.  ‘Note,’  says  Pallcn, 
* that  all  the  chiefs  in  Scotland  arc  chiefs  of  clans,  properly 
60  speaking,  whether  noblemen  or  gentlemen;  but  com- 
monly the  last  only  are  calleil  the  clans,  and  particularly  those 
of  them  who  live  in  the  north  and  west  Highlands  and  Isles.* 
Patten’s  Hat  may  ho  com|Mirvd  with  a ' Momoriul  on  the 
Military  Strength  of  the  Clans,’  which  Colonel  Stewart  ha.s 
printiKl  in  his  Ap|>endixC,  and  which  he  conceives  to  have 
iiceii  drawn  up  a short  time  before  the  rebellion  of  1745 
by  President  Furhes.  Bishop  NicoUon  lias  printe*!  in  his 
‘ Scottish  Historical  Library’  from  Boll’s  MS-  ‘Intr««luction 
to  the  History  of  Cumberland,’  a catalogue  of  tho  chiefs 
and  clans  of  what  was  called  the  wci^t  border  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  that  in  1547  submilteti  and  gtive  pledges  to 
Lord  Wharton,  who  had  overrun  the  country,  that  they 
would  serve  the  king  of  England,  with  tho  number  of  fol- 
lowers they  could  command  annexed  to  the  name  of  each. 
It  has  been  transferred  by  Scott  to  a note  on  his  ‘Introduc- 
tion to  the  Border  MinstrcNy,’  along  with  a list  of  the  east 
border  chiefs  who  dul  liomagc  the  same  year  to  the  duke 
of*Smnerset,  from  William  Patten’s  Diary  of  the  duku’s  ex- 
pedition,  originally  printed  in  1548,  and  reprinted  in  Dalyell's 
, ‘ Fragments  of  Scottish  History.’ 

In  CbnmlH'rs’s  ‘Popular  Rmmes  of  Scotland’ (12mo., 

I Eilinb.  1826,  pp,  246 — 256)  may  be  found  a collerlion, 

I which  tl»e  writer,  however,  OfliniU  to  be  very  meagre  and 
I defective,  of  tho  slogans,  or  war-crict,  of  various  clans  both 
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the  Highlands  aiid  the  Bordorn.  On  this  subject  see 
also  Colonel  Stewart's  Appendix  D.  In  Mr.  Chambers’s 
rurious  volume  (pp.  197--‘J46)  are  collected  and  illustrated 
the  characteristic  epithets  proverbially  applied  to  manv  of 
the  clans  and  other  Scottish  families;  such  as  the  Oay 
Gordons,  the  Greedy  Campbells,  the  Dirty  D-alrymples,  the 
Gallant  Graliams,  the  Light  Lindsays,  the  htanly  Mori- 
stms,  the  Haughty  Harailtons,  the  Stunly  Armstrongs, 
the  Saucy  Scots,  iKo  Gentle  Johnsons,  tho  Lucky  Duffs, 
the  Sutons  Tall  and  Proud,  the  Wild  Macraws,  the  Hand' 
sumo  lliiYs,  the  Tnisty  Boyds,  the  Muckle-mowM  Murrays, 
&r. 

No  complete  history  of  the  Scottish  Clans,  os  far  os 
wo  are  aware,  has  been  compiled.  But  there  arc  several  hLv 
forics  of  particular  clans  both  printed  and  manuscript. 
The  aecund  port  of  William  Buchanan  of  Auchiuar’s 
' History  of  tno  Aniiont  Surname  of  Buchanan’  (r2mo.. 
Crlo.sgow,  1793)  (HjnsisU  of  a ‘Brief  Encmiry  into  the 
Genealogy  and  Present  State  of  Ancient  Scottish  Sur- 
names,’and  contains  tho  legendary  or  traditional  history  of 
most  of  tho  principal  clans.  There  is  also  a work  entitled 
* Amiouity  of  the  Macs,  Clans,  and  Bodotriii,’  by  tho  Reve- 
reml  John  Lane  Buchanan,  A. M.,  raissiunary  minister  to 
the  Isles  from  the  clnurrh  of  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  not 
Iiccri  able  to  find  a copy.  In  a newly  established  periodical 

Sjbliration.  entitled  ‘Transactions  of  the  Iona  Club,'  8vo., 
dinb.,  1 834,  &c.,  consisting  of  * Collectanea  de  Rebus  Al- 
banicis,’  there  is  printed  (vol.  i.,  pp.  50—63),  with  a transla- 
tion and  notes,  a Gaelic  account  of  tho  genealogies  of  the 
Highland  clans,  from  a \fS.  which  appears  to  navo  been 
written  about  the  year  1440.  In  his  concluding  note  the 
editor  observ  es, ' It  would  occupy  too  much  space  hero  to 
entCT  into  any  detail  of  the  very  important  effects  which 
this  MS.  must  produce  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  nf 
tho  Highland  clans;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  t^t  it 
seems  to  establish  three  very  remarkable  facts: — iJP^ie 
existence  at  a very  early  pcrioil  of  a tradition  in  the  High- 
lands of  the  common  origin  of  all  the  Highland  clan.s;— 
2.  The  comparatively  late  invention  of  many  of  the  traditi- 
onary origins  of  tho  different  clans  al  present  believed;— 
and  3.  Tho  natural  relationship  of  various  clans  which  have 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  altogether  unconnectecl.* 

The  system  of  clanship  as  it  still  subsists  in  tho  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  making  allowance  fur  tho  modifientioas 
it  has  receivcsl  from  the  feudalism,  in  respect  to  the  tenure 
of  property  superinduced  upon  its  original  purely  patri- 
nrrhal  character,  is  essentially  the  samo  state  or  society  that 
has  always  prevailed  among  the  wandering  Arabe  and 
Tartars  of  tho  Ra.st.  Gibbon’s  description  of  tno  social  con- 
dition of  tbo  Tartars,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Scythian  hordes, 
in  liis<C6(h  chapter,  would,  in  great  part,  suit  the  statu  of 
things  in  the  Highlands,  at  least  as  it  remained  do\vn  to 
tho  robellion  of  1745.  Since  that  attempt,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  the  government  was  induced  to  take  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  tho  old  spirit  of  olanship  has  considerably 
ucclined 

ULAPPERTON.  HUGH,  was  bom  in  1788,  at  Annan, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  N.B.,  where  his  father  was  settled  as  a 
surgeon  and  rountrv’  practitioner.  After  receiving  tho  rudi- 
ments of  a plain  education,  with  some  instruction  in  mn- 
tiicmaiics,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  ago  of  thirteen,  being 
Dound  ap{ircntico  in  a merchant-ship  that  saileil  between 
Liverpool  and  America.  Alter  making  several  voyages  he 
was  impressed  and  sent  on  Iniard  a man-of-war  as  a com- 
mon seaman.  Fortunately  Clapperton  had  an  uncle,  a 
ca|rfain  of  marines,  through  whose  intcrost  with  the  naval 
commauacrs  then  in  commission  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
was  put  ou  the  quarter-deck  and  made  a midshipman.  In 
this  capacity  he  gave  splendid  proofs  both  of  furiitudo  and 
courage.  In  1814  ho  went  to  Upper  Canada,  and  some 
time  after  his  arrival  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
t mant.  and  appointcil  to  the  command  of  a schooner  belong- 
ing to  the  British  flotilla  on  the  lakes.  In  1817,  this  flotilla 
liaving  been  dismantled,  Lieutenant  Clapperton  returned 
home  un  half-pav.  Hu  amused  himself  in  his  native  dis- 
trict with  shouting  and  fishing,  until  18*2(1,  when  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh  and  became  ac<iuainted  with  the  late  Dr. 
Oudney,  whose  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  subject  of  African 
disf-overv.  In  1823  he  was  employ^  by  Lord  Bathurst,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Oudney  and  the  late  Major  IX'nham. 
Ill  make  a journoy  to  Timbuctoo,  in  central  Africa.  The 
died  al  an  earlv  stage  of  tho  journey  in  Janiiarv, 
lo2-l.  Proceeding  south  from  Tripoli,  un  ibt  Mediterranoaq, 


^ Miufeia,  and  by  Zangalia,  on  tho  cast  of  tho  {Treat  .ak« 
Ichad,  Clapperlon,  after  great  sufferings,  rearhod  Saccatoo^ 
where  he  was  obliged  to  tiuri  back,  lie  and  Denham  de- 
termined the  positions  of  the  kingdoms  ofMandara,  Bour 
iiou,  and  Houssa,  and  of  their  chief  towns,  but  they  were 
nut  able  to  ascertain  the  course  and  tenninaiiun  of  tho 
Niger — the  main  object  of  the  expedition.  From  their  ex- 
, pcrience  they  gave  rather  a favourable  notion  of  (he  civiliia- 
I tion  and  hospitality  of  some  of  the  nations  in  the  interior  of 
I ^.^^ica,  who  had  been  previously  set  down  as  femciuiu 
! savages.  Tlicir  deiM-riplion  of  lake  Tchad,  with  the  Hugo 
hippopotami  in  it,  and  tho  elephants  and  other  wild  animals 
on  its  shores,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  On  the  22d  June, 
1825.  soon  afrer  Ins  return  to  England,  Clapiiertun  wai 
raised  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  cngagi-d  almost  im- 
mediately to  start  afresh  on  the  same  perilous  journey.  His 
companioas  were  Captain  Pearce.  R.N.,  Mr.  Dickson,  and 
Dr.  Morrison,  a na%7  surgi'on  and  naturalist;  llie  parly  was 
attended  by  Richard  Lander,  Dawstm,  and  two  or  three 
other  senantB.  This  time  Clapperton  penetrated  into./Vfrica 
from  tho  coast  of  tlie  Atlantic.  The  party  landed  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin  on  the  28th  of  November.  1823,  and  nro- 
ccecled  inland  from  Badagr)',  December  7 ; but  they  had 
scarcely  moved  from  tho  shore  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  usual  maladies  of  t«ie  country.  Dawson  die<l  at  Tshuw, 
not  far  from  Badagry,  and  Captain  Pearce  soon  aller,  at 
Engu5.  Dr. Morrison,  who  had  returned  towards  the  coast, 
expired  at  Jannoh.  The  surrivors,  mooting  unth  groat  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  from  the  natives,  reached  Katunga, 
the  capital  of  Yariba,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1826.  They 
proceeded  to  the  great  commercial  city  of  Kano,  and  thence, 
bearing  to  tho  west,  went  to  Sai  catoo.  which  Clapperton 
had  rcacbc<l  from  the  side  ofthc  Medilerrunoan  on  his  former 
journey.  [Aj'Rica.]  Here  Bello,  the  king  or  chief  of  tlie 
cuuntry.  detained  his  old  aniuaintanre  on  account  of  wars 
cerrx’ing  on.  and  (it  is  said)  at  the  jealous  suggestions  of 
tho  Dey  of  Tripoli,  who  represented  the  Engli.sli  as  aiming 
at  the  possession  of  all  Atrica.  Clapperton’s  vigorous  con- 
stitution gave  wav  under  tlie  effects  of  the  climate  and 
privation,  anrl  he  ^ied  of  dysentery  on  the  13lh  of  April, 
1827,  at  Chungary.  a village  four  miles  from  Soj'catoo. 

(A'tirrariptf  of  Travel*  and  Ditcoveries  m Northern  anl 
Central  Africa  in  the  year*  1822,  1823,  1824,  Irt-  Major 
Dimham,  Commander  Clapperton,  and  the  lato  Dr.  Oudney, 
4to.,  Lond.,  1826.— Joumw  of  a Second  Expedition  into 
the  Interior  of  Africa^  &c.,  hv  tho  late  Commander  Cliip- 
pertnn.  4to.,  Lond.  1829.  1*0  this  volume  a Memoir  of 

his  Life  is  prefixed.— RecortCr  of  Captain  Clapperton  e 
Ijxst  Expedition  to  Africc^  by  Richard  lAndor,  his  fhithful 
8cn.ant,  and  only  surviving  member  of  the  Expedition. 
2 vols.,  smalt  «>-«.,  L»nd.  1830.) 

CLARE,  a raarilimo  cuunty  of  tho  province  of  Munster, 
in  Ireland  : Ixjundcd  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Galway  , 
on  the  cast  and  south  by  the  Shannon,  whicli  sejxiratcs  .t 
ihim  the  counties  of  Tippcraiy,  Limerick,  and  Kerry' ; and 
on  the  WMt  by  the  AUantio  OoealL  The  greatest  length, 
from  Loop  Head  on  the  south-west  to  the  Galway  laiundury 
on  the  north-east,  is  67^  miles ; greetest  breadth,  from 
Black  Head  on  the  north-west  to  tfunratty  on  tho  south- 
east, is  .38^  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  by  Beaufort  at 
1195  English  s<{Uare  miles,  or  765,042  statute  acres.*  Gross 
population,  in  1821,  2U8.089  ; do.  in  1831,  258,322. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  extremely  irregular.  The 
high  land.s  occupy  about  150  square  miles,  included  between 
the  Shannon  on  the  east  and  the  Galway  boundary  ou  tho 
north.  Here  the  Slieve  Baughta  mountains  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  from  2000  to  2500  feet.  This  group  slretcho!i  into 
the  adjoining  countv,  and  contains  three  principal  con- 
nected lakes:  Loch  I'eroig,  on  tho  boundary  of  Clare  and 
Galway;  Dx-h  Granoy.  farther  south  in  the  centre  of  the 
group;  and  Xxich  O’Grady,  between  L>cb  Graney  and  that 
expansion  of  the  Shaiiiiuii  culled  Loch  Dei^  in  tho  east, 
into  which  the  waters  of  the  district  discharge  ihetuselves 
by  the  Scariff  river  at  the  village  and  creek  of  the  same 
name.  Southward  from  the  Slievu  Baughta  group  extends 
a mountainous  tract  of  less  elevation,  which  runs  with  little 
interruption  frnm  Scariff  on  the  north  to  Bunratty  on  tho 
south,  where  the  waters  of  Loch  Brcedy,  Loch  Dewu,  l.x>ch 
Cloonlea,  and  t-evcral  other  lakes,  lying  along  the  we»tern 
border  of  tho  range,  discharge  themselves  by  the  Ougariiee 
river  into  the  Shannon.  The  chief  drain  of  tha  eastern 

* Thi*  riiiniftle  • anerrUin  unlJ  !•»  the  Oclaruiee  Suncy 
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part  of  lhi»  <lis1ru;t  tho  BlacKvatcr*  whirh  foils  into  tlic 
Sh.innon  a Uttio  above  Limerick.  WcRt  of  thtvc 
nn«l  occupying  the  central  <Hslrict  of  Clarc»  tlierc  is  u orm- 
paratively  level  country  BtrcU’hing  north  and  south,  the 
valors  of  winch,  collected  from  Lwrhs  Inchiquin,  Ti*«lano, 
InLliicmnane,  Dmmorc,  Ballyally,  and  several  others,  unite 
about  the  centre  of  the  county  and  form  the  Feqjus,  a fine 
n.-u-igable  river,  which,  augmented  by  the  Clareen  at  Ennis, 
the  county  town,  Hows  due  south  by  Clare,  and,  after  form- 
ing a large  tcsuiary  with  numerous  islands  and  excellent 
anchorages,  unites  with  tho  Shannon  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Bunmtty.  The  junction  of  these  rivers  forms  u 
very  noble  expanse  of  water.  The  rcmnimlerof  the  county, 
front  Lu<di  Buncah  in  the  north  to  Clauderaluiigh  in  the 
south,  and  thence  westward  to  the  ocean,  i«  occupii?d  by 
high  lands,  the  waters  from  which  How  chiefly  into  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Dunbegand  Ennislyinond rivers..  Ofihcsc 
heights  the  princiml  is  Calbni  mountain,  risii^  westward 
from  Ennis,  over  Milltown,  a small  but  flourishing  coast 
town  situated  about  midway  on  the  western  lint*  of  sea 
caust.  Clare  has  a much  greater  extent  of  con.Ht  line  than  any 
other  county  in  iredand.  From  ScarilT,  on  tlm  Shannon,  to 
Curranrue,  on  Galway  Imy,  tho  whole  length  of  coast  lino 
is  English  miles,  of  which  about  I IU  lie  along  the 
Shannon,  and  80  on  the  const  of  tho  Atlantic.  This  coast, 
from  Black  Head  on  tlic  north  to  Lo>'p  Head  on  the  soutli, 
ix  direct  lino  of  nearly  fiO  English  nnhw,  ha*  only  two  har- 
bours and  these  not  capable  of  slielturing  u^ss**!*  of  more 
than  50  to  100  tons.  W^ith  tlic  exception  of  the  small  bay.s 
or  fishing  stations  of  Kilkca,  Dunbeg,  Milltown  and  Lisca* 
nor,  the  whole  ciiast  l«  iron-bound.  Tlio  Reverend  James 
Kenny,  in  bi.s  slatit^tlcnl  account  of  the  union  of  Kilma- 
naluvn,  slates  that  the  cliff  on  which  the  signal  tower  of 
Moher  is  erected  was  found  by  measurement  to  he  y«!)  feel 
high,  and  that  tito  rock  stuiiewhal  to  the  eastward  proved 
upon  llie  same  lueaRuiement  to  ho  1 009  fwl  Ihgh.  The  eliffs 
average  lUO  feet  in  height,  and  in  some  places,  a*  at  Ballard 
and  M«»hcr.  present  a fuce  of  rock  nf  500,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  of  ICOO  feet,  against  which,  during  a gale,  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  heal  with  astonishing  fury.  Numerous  islands 
and  detached  stacks  of  rock  murk  the  devastating  effects  of 
thf^e  storms,  which  have  disconnected  them  from  the  main 
land.  During  a storm  from  ilie  Atlantic  the  wavis  have 
lxH?n  driven  from  the  hay  to  tho  lop  of  the  cliff  at  Kdkea,  a 
height  of  more  than  iOO  feet,  and,  ruslting  down  the  green 
fields  which  back  the  precipice,  have  fallen  into  the  little  river 
at  the  inland  fiK>t  of  lire  lull.  (7>ro  Months  at  Kilken. 
Dublin.  18.16.)*  Where  tliere  is  a beach,  a.s  at  Moore 
Bay  and  Dunbeg,  the  swell  causes  a constant  surf.  As  boats 
built  in  the  usual  manner  could  not  live  in  such  a sea,  the 
l>oople  of  the  const  emjdoy  u sort  of  cunoc,  fonned  of  tarred 
canvass  spread  on  a wicker  frame,  called  a corragh,  similar 
to  the  rude  ve«el  used  by  the  nnlienl  Britons.  In  tlK*<!e  they 
frt'fjucntly  go  50  or  lOO  miles  out  to  scu,  and  venture  wiln 
little  dan^V  oinong  rooks  an<l  shoaU  wliorc  any  vcv^^l  less 
})linh!e  would  go  to  pieces.  A rent  in  the  canvass  i.s  repaired 
by  drying  the  edges  and  applying  a fresh  piece  of  doth, 
spread  with  hot  pitch,  to  the  outside.  From  the  daiigiTous 
character  of  the  const  some  derive  the  appella’ion  of  Mal- 
hay.  by  which  tho  indentation  extending  from  Dunl*c*g  to 
Liscanor  is  known. 

The  shore  of  the  Sliannon.  commencing  from  Loop  Head, 
has  numerous  creekN  which  might  ho  nmuered  ust'Ail  either 
ns  asylum  harbours  or  slntions  of  tradt? ; hiil  at  present 
Ihcrc  is  no  security  for  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  in  hard 
weather  nearer  to  Loop  Head  than  the  onchorages  of  llw 
Ftvgus.  At  Carrigaholt,  a small  village  immciliately  under 
I/K)p,  is  a fishing  pier,  and  at  KilrtLsh.  a very  prosperous 
pliu  e,  about  half  way  between  rarrigalndt  and  the  Fergus  is 
a pier  with  a quay  on  a good  st  ale,  and  every  facility  for  the 
ronstruotionofan  excellent  harbour;  but,  until  the  pier  is 
carried  farther  forward  towards  a neighbouring  island,  so 
i\A  TO  screen  shipping  from  the  soutlicriy  winds,  the  road- 
'.tetwl  caniu)t  he  counted  secure.  ‘ 1 will  hero  ob;ferve,*  mivs 
Ciiplain  Mudgo,  in  his  report  (1631-2),  Mhat  this  part  of 
the  Shanoli  is  exposed  to  the  wlnde  ocean  swell ; the  sea, 

• • s’<>tac  f.iiot  icti'»  Dia>  bo  formed  of  lb--  *<*rec  with  «liich  Uh)  vuTetof  the 
impf  IJe.1  by  »c*Wth  ttoitn^.  whm  it  i«  known  that  cube*  nf  Itmcrtmte 
10  or  li  #**■»  ID  dJamrter.  mo  tbmwB  npoo  Icdipw  of  reck  Mvrrnl  r«ft 
hiil'i  nr.ir  t1u>len  : ud  nt  llietaaic  |>lsrf>  mn>  t>«  «o«b  a bnrrlrruf  walrr-wum 
*1.1-, rv,  nf  iticm  manv  (oq«  iu  wrU'i't.ihruwn  ypDiMAcSiO  fr*4  bicii 

• ^"'t*«rilnU*nhl«?kB*!*Tm*-n  o»cd  to  laTj<rfion*  llicir  l«ola.  end  whw 
lit^r  runacT  qoav,  Mitninoded  with  boU,  rrnuiiia  many  yanJi  from  the  ♦•■a  : 
the  memory  of  may  liTjng  el  i4v*cut.*  (DuUou'a 


which  sets  in  such  a conliimance  of  souilicrly  or  westerly 
winds,  haflle.s  all  dc>oription.  es)K'ciaily  wlien  arco'iupanied 
by  the ‘‘ rollers*'  a {leriudical  visitation  * at  such  tiuu's  (ho 
swell  will  break  in  12  ami  13  futhums  water,  orwhereter 
there  may  happen  to  bo  any  foul  grouml.'  Eastward  from 
Kilrush  the  Shannon,  which  at  its  entrance  is  ten  Engli>h 
miles  in  width,  begins  to  cmitraet ; but  after  sweeping  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  and  very  deep  channel  round  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Clanderaulaeh,  betwec'U  which  and  the  shore  of 
Llincruk  is  the  race  of  Tarhert,  it  expands  again  to  a width 
of  several  miles  at  its  confluence  w ith  the  Fei^us,  about  ten 
miles  further  inland.  Tlie  entrance  of  the  Fergus  lie*  be- 
tween limismtirry  Uland  on  tlic  west,  and  Himinn  point  un 
, the  eo.st.  Tlie  a-stuary  is  here  five  miles  wide.  Towanls  (he 
' western  bide  it  is  encumbered  by  iblajids,  of  wliich  lltere 
are  eight  considerable  ones  covering  about  four  s«|uuru 
miles.  These  islands  are  surrounded  with  weed  and  bund- 
hank<,  and  contrai^l  the  ship  channel  to  a breadth  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile.  The  channel  is  safe  for  VT*sstds 
drawing  sixteen  fe<)t  of  water  : and  un  the  mud  honks  at 
either  side  a ship  may  at  all  times  ground  with  snfety.  Tlie 
tide  here  seldom  runs  more  than  'i^mile*  per  hour.  In  the 
channel  there  arc  good  anchorages  in  from  three  to  six  fa- 
thoms water.  Tlie  cxistingdangerh  and  drawbacks  are  so  tri- 
fling that  a very  small  expenditure  of  money  would  render 
tim  Fergus,  from  its  junction  with  the  Shannon  to  the  bridge 
of  Clan’,  one  of  the  safest  and  best  navigations  in  Irehind. 
From  the  Shannon  to  Clare  the  river  is  called  the  I.*iwer 
Fergus,  and  from  Clare  to  Enni.s  the  Upper  Fergus.  The 
Up)ier  U a dcxq>  and  quiet  piece  of  water,  more  like  a lurgu 
canal  tlmn  a river,  ll  w septarated  from  the  l.ower  Fergus 
by  a ledge  of  ro«  k on  which  the  hutments  of  the  bridge  of 
Clare  arc  built.  This  natural  dam  kcqis  the  i.pi»er  pajt  nf 
the  river  constantly  full  and  navigable  to  Ennis,  the  county 
town,  tlirci' miles  distant.  Tlie  least  water  in  any  part  of 
the  ^n«M'  Fergus  during  bummer  U 13  to  14  leet.  and 
gencAiy  18  to  25.  and  the  average  width  of  the  river  150 
By  connecting  the  navigations  of  these  two  natu-.al 
canals,  Ennis  would  be  brought  into  an  easy  and  cheap 
coTuraunication  with  Limerick,  and  tho  immense  expense 
hitherto  incurred  by  the  formers  of  Clare  in  Iranspoiling 
their  good.*!  overland  to  n tnnrket  would  bo  most  materially 
reduc^  It  is  affirmcrl  that  an  outlay  of  400/.  to  5(toA 
would  give  the  merchants  of  Ennis  the  means  of  avoiding 
12#.  6// per  ton  carriage  on  grain  which  they  now  export 
from  Limerick.  So  great  was  the  expemse  of  land  carriago 
in  this  district,  in  1819,  llint  coalii,  burned  in  Limerick  at 
22s.  per  Ion,  cost  in  Ennis  35s.,  while  all  the  iron  brought 
overland  to  this,  the  assize  town  of  a large  county,  iiu-urrcd 
the  enormous  charge  of  8rf.  per  liundrcdfor  carriage  alone. 
Tlic  subjerrt  of  the  navigation  of  the  Fergus  has  nowever 
\wcn  taken  up  with  great  spirit  by  many  of  the  influoutial 
resident  gentry,  and  a final  report  w now  in  cour&e  oI 
Unng  made  on  this  branch  as  well  as  on  all  the  other 
hrauches  of  tho  navigation  of  the  Shannon  by  rommls- 
sitmers  appointed  by  Govcrnraenl.  Eight  miles  east  from 
Rinana  point  is  the  Ougarner^  up  which  the  tide  flows  to 
Six-mile  Bridge,  hut  Ihi?  vii  inity  of  Limerick  renders  its 
navigable  capabilities  of  little  imiwrtance.  One  siilnirb  of 
Limerick  lies  in  tho  county  of  Clare,  as  well  ns  the  chief 
liiu*s  of  canal  by  which  the  navigation  of  tlic  Shannon 
contiiuK-d  from  that  city  to  Killaloe.  Tlic  whole  of  llio 
shore  of  IzH'h  Derg  from  KillaliH*  to  Scariff  might  he  ren- 
dererl  available  for  stations  of  commerce ; but  the  prvs^^nt 
trade  on  the  Shanmm,  although  latterly  uiui  h incivn'-ef», 
is  not  yet  suflh-icnlly  extensive  to  bring  these  cajinbililM'S 
into  use.  ll  hiw  Ihx-u  proposed  to  cut  a canal  from  SeaiiQ 
by  Loch  Grancy  through  the  valleys  of  tlie  Slievc  Bnuglita 
mountains  and  the  flat  country  beyond  to  tho  liay  uf  G.'il- 
W.1V.  and  also  from  Poolanishcm-  bay,  near  Kilrusl^  llirough 
llio  flat  tract  of  bog  that  cxteniis  northward  to  Dunbeg  on 
the  Atlantic,  m as  to  give  aixe^s  to  the  Shannon  to  ve>selii 
embayed  in  Malbiu-,  without  doubling  the  dangerous  pro- 
inontorj'  of  Loop  pfead  ; but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  iiiadw 
to  carry  either  wheine  into  effect. 

The  roads  of  (his  txnmty  are  perhaps  worm*  than  in  any 
other  county  of  Irelaml.  which  is  chiefly  attributahlc  tc  the 
corrupt  system  under  which  llic  grand  jury  osscssmon's 
wore  fonncrly  applied.  The  evils*of  this  sy.Htcin  nro  now 
rcmmttl  by  the  apjiointme.nl  uf  a cuunty  sunvyor,  v.bo 
BuperintemU  the  application  of  the  public  money,  and 
without  whose  sanction  no  prcsentraetit  can  be  levied.  CiKi- 
riderable  sum:}  have  latterly  b«'on  advance*!  by  the  Com- 
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missmnors  of  PuWic.  Works  for  the  eonstrurtion  of  roads  i 
and  bridt^is  in  this  ruimty;  th«  sumn  luham-iMl  Witn;  ro*  | 
piud  b)  iiiMulments  prcsvnti!il  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  4liinato  is  remarkably  healthy.  InstanciM  of  lon- 
('(ivily  aro  very  fro<|Uont.  In  there  were  in  the  xinKlu 
hurouy  of  Hunrutty  eii'ht  individuals,  four  mules  and  flmr 
I'emulos.  each  upwards  of  lOO  years  <*f  age.  The  county  is 
in  genorul  much  exposed,  nariicularly  to  violent  gales 
from  the  Atlantic,  rrosi  ami  snow  seldom  continue  long. 
In  the  sheltered  portions  o/  the  eastern  district,  the  climate 
is  moist  and  very  mild.  Myrtles,  both  broa«l  and  imrrow- 
leufcst,  have  been  knoam  to  attain  a height  of  upa*ard<  of 
eighteen  feet  in  the  open  air  at  HunraUy. 

With  regard  to  the  gwdog)'  of  Clare,  no  map  exhibiting 
more  than  the  limits  of  the  limestone  district  bus  yet  ap- 
| t.*ared.  The  Slicve  Baughta  muiintuins  consist  of  a 
nucleus  of’ day-slate,  sup{>orting  flanks  of  sandstone,  in* 
trudod  through  a break  in  the  surrounding  limestone  plain, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Shann«»n.  The  limestone,  which  insulafes 
this  mountainous  district,  spreads  westward  over  the  raiJre 
level  basin  of  the  Fergus,  and  rises  into  very  rugged  ele- 
vations towards  the  Galway  boundary  on  the  north-west. 
Beyond  the  basin  of  the  Fergus  comtnonces  an  extensive 
day-slato  and  trap  fnrmalion,  which  stndches  westward 
fri)in  the  limestone  field  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
which  it  presents  those  predpitoiLs  escarpments  of  the 
(sjast-lino.  The  wlinlo  of  this  cou^t  abounds  in  phenomena 
of  the  greatest  inleicsl,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been 
described. 

Be<Is  of  ironstone  and  several  strata  of  coul  oreur  upon 
Mount  Callan : a seam  of  coal,  three  feet  thick,  appears  in 
tlie  face  of  the  ns-k  a little  above  hidi-water  mark  over 
Lis<*anor  Bay,  near  Fnnistym.md  : and  ag;tiu,  near  Mutton 
Island,  both  inland  and  on  the  shore  (►f  Malbay ; another 
ream  appears  in  (he  lied  of  a river  near  CarrigaHolt,  as  also 
at  Ficrogh  Bay.  Is'inailufT,  and  Ivinghill  Ferry.  Iron  ore  Ls  j 
found  at  several  places,  and  in  considerable  ouuntities  on  ^ 
the  Malbay  coast,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ar4lsaUas  a feeder 
of  the  Fergus  flowing  from  the  east,  on  the  shore  of  I^is- 
caiwr  Ray  adjacent  to  the  coal  tract,  between  Corrofin  aiul 
Ennis  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  in  several  other 
places.  Rich  lead  <jre  al^iunds  in  the  limestone  district, 
larliculnrly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  barony  of 
lirren  in  the  north  of  the  c«>unty.  Copper  pyrites  is  plen- 
tiful in  (he  same  barony.  ManganeM  m found  at  Ennisty- 
mond,  Carrigaholt,  Cross,  ami  other  places  on  the  sca-coasl. 
Chalybeate  waters  abound  in  the  aislric-t  westward  from 
the  sources  of  the  Fergus.  Very  fine  black  marble  ho.s 
been  raised  at  Cragglialh,  near  Ennis;  it  takes  a liigh 
polish,  and  is  free  from  sp\>ts.  On  the  shore  of  Loch  Graney 
IS  found  u hard  crystalline  hr!uI,  much  used  for  scythe 
biirirds,  which  are  greatly  sii^Hirior  (o  tluise  brought  from 
England.  Tlio  coast  from  Kilrush  to  CarrijmhuU  abounds 
witn  excellent  slate  and  flag  quarries.  TlHire  are  also 
imarries  of  flag  of  a good  quality  at  Ennistyiuond.  The 
Hroodford  slates  fmm  this  county  liavc  long  been  celebrated, 
and  are  considered  nearly  equal  to  the  liest  Welsh ; an 
inferior  article  is  obtained  from  the  slate  quarries  at 
Killuloe. 

The  characters  of  the  different  soils  correfipond  to  the 
characteristic  geological  division.  In  the  schistose  and 
truebj-te  districts  the  soil  is  cold  and  moorv;  in  the  cal- 
careous region  warm  and  fruible,  though  fight ; on  the 
borders  of  tlve  different  tracts,  especially  of  tins  «laty  and  cal- 
careous, deep  and  loamy.  The  extent  of  poor  soil  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  even  middling  quality;  but  in  some 
districts  there  are  de' ached  spots  of  very  remarkable  rich- 
ness. These  are  usuaUy  situated  along  the  banks  of  the 
large  rivers,  and  are  liable  to  periodical  inundations.  They 
are  called  corcaghs  or  e;  -ensses,  a word  nearly  synonviuous 
with  the  English  proTt..i'ial  term  bottoms,  nix  tons  of 
prime  hay  aro  frequently  produced  from  the  Irish  acre  on 
those  rich  levels,  and  eight  tons  per  ai-rc  have  been  occa- 
sionally mowed.  The  substratum  is  either  a black  or  n 
blue  alluvial  clay,  resting  on  limestone  gravel : the  black 
corcasis  is  preferred  fur  tillage,  ns  being  drier;  the  blue  for 
meadow  and  pasture.  Tlicy  lie  chiefly  along  the  Shannon 
and  Fergus  from  Limerick  westwnnl,  in  mime  places  ex- 
tending inland  to  a con.Kidcrablc  distance.  They  arc  com- 
puted at  about  -JO.OOO  acres  in  all.  One  tract  of  uncommon 
richness,  called  Tradrec,  or  the  Kin^s  Land,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  private  patrimony  of  the  famous  Brian  Boroiuili 


The  rent  of  oorca.sscs  varies  from  3 to  7^  guineas  i>o:  Irisli 
acre.  Another  species  of  rich  grazing  land  of  fircquciil 
occurrence  hero  us  well  os  in  Galway,  is  the  turlugh,  <>r 
periodical  lake,  an  accumulation  of  water  cither  fiircod  up 
ward  by  subterranean  channels,  or  formed  by  surfiu  e wa.ers 
which  have  no  outlet.  These  flirotU  lie  in  the  tuilogli  during 
the  winter,  and  leave  it  prepared  for  the  uiost  abuiidunt 
vegetation  in  the  spring.  In  one  of  these  turlogh.'s  4S  Jri«h 
acres  in  extent,  near  Kilfenora,  on  the  north-we"lern  lumii- 
dary  of  the  limestone  district,  the  pr«»priet4ir  has  faHei>4‘d 
in  one  year  largo  oxen  and  44  shwp.  besides  grazing  17 
horses  and  a number  of  swine;  and  in  the  following  )iiir 
has  sold  off  it,  in  fine  C4mdilion,  lUO  two-year  ohi  liullucks 
and  16  or  17  horses.  The  whole  of  this  calcareous  tract 
ahouneb  with  subternitieous  communicuUtmsthrougb  which 
the  water  pusses  from  lake  tu  lake.  a.s  at  the  sources  4>f  the 
Fergus,  or  rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  IcmjHirary  p<»ols 
and  turbrglis.  Th42  barony  of  Burrin,  which  (‘uinpiirA's  iIk^ 
north-western  imrtion  «jf  the  lime.st4iiie  field  of  Clare,  i-i 
perhaps  the  miist  n’uunkablc  district  in  Ireland.  Here 
the  bare  lime.stone  rook  ' i‘-4-i  to  the  surface  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  Q.s  to  give  the  whole  district  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  a whin*  cement.  Tlie  cjiuntry  is 
everywhere  \ery  iuggc4l  an«l  hilly,  and  the  worst  supplii'il 
with  Water  of  any  in  Irelaml.  In  an  area  of  twenty  English 
miles  by  ten,  there  is  but  one  stream  running  to  (he  .-e.-r, 
and  tliat  has  a course  of  barely  eight  miles.  Another 
rivulet  near  it  disappears  under  the  crust  onimestoiic  uft<‘r 
a cuur.se  of  three  miles.  The  only  supply  of  water  in  the 
interior  is  by  (urioglis.  One  of  these  ut  Kilcorney,  a p1a<  u 
remote  from  any  river,  is  fed  by  a periodical  stream  is>uing 
each  winter  from  a cave  in  the  vb-inity.  In  the  last  cei«- 
tury  thi.s  curious  cuve  altmcled  (he  attention  of  Hr. 
Lucas  who  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  it  in 
tin:  ‘ Philostiphical  Tran-nctioiia’  for  January,  1740,  No. 
436,  p.  36U.  Notuiihstaiiding  its  sterile  apiHiuran4'4*,  tins 
county  is  far  f^rom  Inring  unpioductive.  In  tlie  crevii-es  <if 
the  litnostono  rock  spiuuis  a very  sweet  ami  mitriliou-* 
grass,  particularly  well  suited  for  falieniiig  slu-cp.  Yari4i\v. 
white  clover,  treibil,  (•imp.vlinl,  virgu  aureo,  juniper,  ami 
yew,  grow  spontaneously  and  in  abundaiu-e,  altbuugli  in 
latches.  Some  portions  4if  the  grazing  land  set  for  .1/.  per 
rish  acre;  and  on  a few  farms  store  imllucks  are  fattened 
for  the  Limerick  and  Cork  markets.  In  general  lu'we\.*r 
the  land  is  set  for  very  low  rents,  and  by  the  bulk ; and  i.s 
almost  solely  devoted  to  the  grazitig  of  sheep,  ns  this  sb  i-k 
does  not  rc4|uire  a copious  supply  or  water  like  blatk  cattle. 
The  prime  sheep-walks  here  are  estimated  at  above  lU,(>uu 
acres;  some  of  the  rocky  pastures  aro  however  so  poor 
that  it  is  said  four  acT4*s  will  nut  feed  a sheep.  Tlie  supply 
of  fuel  is  Ofiually  scant y,  there  being  little  4^r  no  bog;  yet 
from  tho  numcr4>us  renmins  of  castk-s  in  all  parts  4>r  (l.o 
barony,  it  w evident  that  it  must  have  been  tuickly  inlia- 
bileil  during  its  possession  by  the  ol«l  Irish.  The  present 
inhabitants  of  the  coa.st  procure  their  supply  of  tuif  in 
boats  from  tlie  opposite  stuires  of  Galway.  In  all  <»llurr 
parts  of  tho  county  there  is  abundance  of  fuel,  ]Mijti- 
culorly  towanls  tho  south-west,  where  a tract  of  bug,  con- 
taining 14,950  Irish,  or  al»out  24,000  English  acres,  exteiul.s 
from  the  Shannon  at  Kilrush  to  the  shores  of  the  Ailnntie 
i at  M(Kire  Bay  and  Duiibeg.  Large  quantities  of  (urf  are 
' annually  exerted  from  tho  Kiliusli  side  to  Limerick.  Tliis 
is  (he  tract  througli  which  it  was  proposed  to  cut  a canal. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  reelairaablo  at  an  expense  of  3I,7'Ja/. 
'I’bere  is  no  limestone  in  this  part  of  the  county,  but  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  sea-sand  can  be  liad  at  Hunheg. 
Niitwithstanding  these  uulucemcnt.s  to  reclaim  the  porlioii 
of  this  groat  tract  not  necessary  for  purposes  of  turbary,  it 
still  remains  an  unprofitable  waste.  The  bog  of  Douragh, 
eastward  from  the  Fergus,  aflbrtls  the  principal  supply  of 
turbary  to  Ennis  and  Clare.  Tlie  turf  U ricked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Fergus,  and  thence  lioalod  to  market, 
Alth4iugh  the  county  is  at  present  very  bare  of  trees,  the 
bogs  abound  in  timber.  A fir-tro43  measuring  38  to  3J 
inches  in  diameter  by  68  feet  in  length  was  some  time 
since  raised  from  a bog  near  Kilnwh;  and  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  original  hulk  by  decay.  Thu  mode  of  finding  Ixig- 
timber  ns  practised  here  is  rather  reniarkalde.  It  Is  found 
that  the  dew  docs  nut  lie  on  tlu*  part  of  the  liyg  inmie- 
diatcly  above  a tree,  as,  it  docs  elsewhere.  The  ivisition  of 
a piece  oftimlwr  can  thus  be  easily  oscertainofl  lieruro  the 
dews  rise  in  tho  morning;  when  the  finder,  after  pr<»i>iiig 
with  a bog-auger,  called  in  Irish  thxtagher,  to  ascertain 
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whether  the  wood  lie  Rounil,  marks  the  spot  witli  a spade.  I 
and  proceeds  to  raise  the  timber  at  hU  leisure.  Fir.  oak,  j 
aiid  yew,  are  the  chief  sorts  of  lM»g-wood  found.  I 

Agrirvilturu.  alihough  rapidly  improving,  is  still  in  a 
barku'ard  stutc.  Green  crops  and  artificial  grasses  have 
been  onlv  lately  introducca  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  breed  of  sheep  remains  in  many  districts  unimproved, 
from  a prejudice  against  the  mutton  of  the  finer-woolled 
kinds.  Tito  general  breed  of  swine  is  very  inferior.  The 
custom  of  fattening  choice  heifers  fur  slaughtering  has  pre- 
vented the  attention  that  ought  to  have  wen  paid  to  pro- 
viding superior  breeders.  The  impn>ved  breed  is  however 
extending;  and  to  meet  with  stuck  of  the  old  Irish  kind  is 
now  unusual.  Bulls  have  been  importefl  by  many  of  the 
resident  gentry  from  Leicester,  Warwickshire,  and  other 
graxing  districts  in  England ; oitd  tl>c  black  cattle  now  sent 
to  market  from  their  prime  grazing-lands  are  of  a very  im- 
pro>’ing  breed.  In  the  grazing  districts  along  the  western 
coast  it  is  usual  to  stall  the  cattle  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  months,  as  the  ]>asturc  Ls  completely  withcrefl 
by  the  ^nolence  of  tho  sea-storms  that  beat  on  these  exposes! 
uplands;  but  this  expedient  is  ver)'  different  from  any  re- 
gular system  of  stall-feeding.  The  bad  state  of  the  roads 
still  renders  the  employment  of  a.sses  and  panniers  nut  un- 
usual, and  ill  geneial  tho  small  farmers’  horses  arc  badly 
fc<l  and  worse  appointed. 

Tlicrc  is  on  excellent  opening  for  the  establishment  of 
fisheries  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Kilrush  to  the 
hay  of  Galway.  Salmon  are  taken  in  great  Quantities  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shragh  or  Dunbeg  river.  The  bonk.s  of 
Baltard  afford  excellent  turbot,  cotl,  haddock,  ling,  don, 
mackerel,  whiting,  and  pollock  in  groat  abundunre.  In 
tho  mouth  of  the  Shannon  is  a regular  station  for  the 
herring  fisher)*.  Tho  oyslcr-^bcds  of  Burrin  are  cclehratcd 
in  the  Dublin  market.  Gratis,  lobsters,  and  shrimps  are 
caught  in  all  the  creeks;  and  the  clifis  al<»ng  tlie  whole 
western  coast  abound  with  samphire,  dilisk.  slnak.  and 
Carrigeen  moss.  Vast  quantities  of  sea-w*eed,  which  forms 
the  best  manure  for  the  slaty  soil  adjacent,  are  thrown  up 
by  every  tide  on  the  different  lieaclics  and  creeks. 

There  are  no  nianufactures;  except  of  home-made  frieze 
for  the  use  of  the  peasantry;  and  the  commerce  consists 
chiefly  in  the  ex)>ort  of  provisions.  Grain  and  pigs 
are  the  articles  usually  shipped  from  Carrigaholt,  Kil- 
rush,  and  Clare,  w Inch  arc  the  only  exporting  towns  in  the 
county. 

The  exports  of  the  county  at  large,  in  the  year  1831,  as 
estimated  by  Captain  Mudge,  are  as  follows:— 

Wheat  . ‘24,000  barrels,  or  3000  tons. 

Oats  . . 96,000  „ 8000  „ 

Barley  . 10,000  „ 2000  „ 

Bt‘ans  . . „ „ 300  „ 

Butter,  Imcon,  and  cattle,  not  known. 

I.,argo  quantitk^  of  grain  are  sent  over  land  to  ].imcrick ; 
pigs  also  are  driven  over  land  in  great  numbers. 


for  6SI. 

Tons 

Timber  . . 1000 

Iron  , , . 500 

Balt  . . .600 

Coals  , . , 2500 

Slate  . . .500 

Flags  , , . 500 

Bricks  . . .1000 

Wlii>ky  . . 500 

Enrihenwaro  . . 500  (by  measurement) 

Glass  . . . 100  ' 

Sugar  . . .300 

ToImcco  . . 200 

and  about  200  ton.s  per  month  of  turf,  brought  to  market 
in  boats  by  tbo  Fergus. 

There  are  branches  of  the  provincial  and  agricultural 
and  cummurcial  banks  at  Ennis,  and  a branch  of  tho 
latter,  atid  of  the  Limerick  national  bank,  at  Kilrush. 

Clare  is  divided  Into  nine  baronies:  Tullagh  and  Bun- 
ratty  on  tho  cast ; Inchiquin  and  Islands  in  the  (Jentre-,  the 
latter  so  called  from  the  islands  of  the  Fergus  embraced 
by  it;  Burrin,  Ckircnnore,  Ibrickan,  and  Xloyferta.  ex- 
tending along  the  western  coast  from  Black  Ileacl  on  the 
north  to  Loop  on  tho  south,  and  Clandcrliiw  east  of 
Moyferla,  between  it  and  Uie  lumuiv  of  Islands.  The 
county  contains  tlic  entire  diocese  of  Kilfenora,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  and  a small  poriicm  of 
the  diocese  of  Limerick.  It  contains  74  parishes,  forming 
28  licneflces.  The  only  corporate  town  is  Ennis  which 
formerly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish,  and  JUiw 
returns  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Kilrush 
is  the  place  of  next  importance.  Corrofln  (populafon  9(M)), 
Ennistymond  (ixipulation  1430)  Six-mile-bri«lge  (popula- 
tion 1491X  ana  Killaloe  (population  1411),  are  incunsi- 
durable  places.  The  county  returns  two  members  to  the 
imperial  parliament.  Tho  newspapers  which  circulate  in 
Clare  are  chiefly  printed  in  Limerick.  TTiu  numlwr  of 
stamps  issued  to  the  CHare  Journal  fur  the  year  ending 
January,  1836,  w*as  11,484. 

The  assizes  h>r  the  countv  are  hold  twice  a vear  at  Ennis, 
where  is  a new  and  good  county  gnul.  lltcrc  are  also 
bridewells  at  Ennistymond,  Kilrush,  Six-mile-bridgc,  and 
Tulla.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  at  Limerick  cumpris<‘s 
this  county,  which  pays  a quota  of  the  annual  expense  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  oi  patients  sent  from  it.  For  the 
year  1835  tlic  expense  was  1034/,  2r.  7rf„  the  numlicr  of 
mtients  being  63.  Tlie  proportion  of  tho  original  cost  of 
luilding  the  asylum  paid  by  the  county  was  8955/.  M.  !</., 
the  gross  cost  being  30, ‘200/.  17r.  2d.  <>f  the  constabulary 
and  peace-preservation  forces,  417  arc  employed  in  Clan*, 
at  a total  expense  of  15.987/.  9*.  4rf.  for  the  year  18.35.  Of 
tho  expense  of  maintaining  the  constabulary  departnu'iil, 
■'>479/.  2$.  3d.  is  chargeable  against  tho  county 


POPUI.ATION. 


Tlie  civil  history  of  the  county  of  Clare  abounds  with 
intorcHt,  but  we  can  oiilv  glnncc  at  tho  chief  events.  Ori- 
innally  it  formt:d  |Mirt  of  (i4uumught.  but  in  the  year  298, 
Lugnu  or  Lowy,  surnamed  Meann,  one  of  the  Dal-Caasian 
successtus  to  the  monarchy  of  Leath  Mogh,  finally  settled 
the  bounds  of  hU  kingdom  to  the  limits  fixed  botwcH’n 
Owm  More  and  (^ur  , about  the  close  of  the  second  <^n- 
tury,  and  thus  inol  ded  it  in  Munster.  Tlie  territory 
corresponding  with  tho  prescjit  county  of  Clare,  to- 
gether with  the  original  patrimony  of  the  trila*  of  Gas, 
oust  of  the  Shannon,  was  then  callcfl  Tuaidh  Muin  or 
Xtiomond,  tlmt  is.  North  Munster,  a name  which  aDcr- 


wards  distinguished  it’  from  Jar  Muin,  or  Ormond,  ami 
Des  Muin  or  Desmond,  two  other  divisions  of  Munster  to 
the  t^ast  and  south.  Tliis  antient  Tliomnrid  coniprehcndcMl 
tho  present  counties  of  CJlare,  Tipperary',  ami  I.imeruk 
nearly,*  and  was  ever  after  areounted  tho  csjiocmi 

falriinony  of  the  tribe  of  (Jas,  who  are  disliuguisiied  in 
rinh  history  as  the  T)al-g;us,  in  opposition  to  the  dos<-cnd- 
ants  ofOeven.  who  arc  known  as  tlw  Esganacht  ufCstshel. 
Before  the  year  IIGK,  antient  'nirummd  had  lieen  d: 

• Th«  hmiadutU’n  of  »nUent  l^mmcsaH.  a*  <irl«inituMi  tty  ll,r  tirutv  of 
liiiima,  wort*,  rt«Mn  SliirSr  I>ol«  la  Uswrr  on  tin*  «*J»*t  to  0i»*  AtlaiiUe  «»b  (Ii« 
vnt,  nod  from  the i«le«  of  Aiibb un  tlia  Qurth  u>  KnurliaiiM  aiUtlia 

rtv«t  K«kl  UB  the  aoMth, 
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Tido<l  into  modem  Thom  jnd  on  the  west,  and  Ormond  on  the 
east;  aivl  of  this  latter  portion  hi>  younger  brother  Brian, 
sumamed  ‘of  the  Moumam,*  was  king  at  iho  accession  of 
Donnell  the  Great.  Donnell,  on  his  arces-ion,  inhumanly 
put  out  hU  brother’s  eyes,  and  had  himsedf  proclaimed  king 
of  all  North  Munster.  Ilo  married  the  daughter  of  Derniot 
Mae  Muintudi.  king  of  Leinster,  the  invitcr  of  the  ailvon- 
turer.s  under  Slmngbow ; and  being  al'i<>  at  war  with  Rode- 
rick O’Cuinor,  king  of  Gmnau;:ht.  an  hereditary  enemy, 
he  readily  availed  himself  of  the  proffered  assistance  of 
Koberl  KiU-Slepheu,  when  stent  a*  on  ally  by  his  futher-in- 
law  IXsrmot.  By  this  means  the  English  gained  their  flist 
footing  in  Munster,  a,.u.  1171.  Next  year,  to  secure  so 
effertunl  an  assistance  against  hi.s  great  enemy,  IXtnnell  did 
hoinige  to  Henry'  the  tjecond  suon  aAer  his  landing  at 
Waterford,  upon  which  an  English  garrison  was  planted 
in  Limeri'  k ; but  the  year  after,  repenting  of  his  allegiance 
on  some  provocation  received  from  his  new  allica,  he  as- 
Raile*!  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  which  he  destroyed,  and  de- 
featcfl  the  English  of  that  part  of  the  country  in  several 
engagements. 

In  the  year  1543  Morrogh  O’Brien.  Hfler  a fruitless 
attempt  at  raising  a general  rebellion  with  O’Neill, O’Don- 
noll,  and  O’Comior,  eame  in  and  made  his  allegiance  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  renouncing  the  name  of  O’Brien, 
and  taking  the  title  of  Earl  of  Thomoiid,  with  the  style  of 
Baron  of  Inchiquin  for  his  eldest  son.  At  the  same  time 
he  surrendered  all  his  p,ts.scssions  to  the  king,  and  received 
them  buck  by  an  English  tenure,  as  also  did  O’Neill  and 
Mac  William  Burke,  who  were  at  the  same  lime,  and  on 
similar  terms,  created  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Clanrickard. 
By  the  articlesof  this  submission,  thoearl  agreed  to  abjure 
the  Irish  language,  to  bring  up  his  people  in  the  practice 
of  husbaiidrv  ami  tillage,  and  to  pay  none  hut  legal  rents, 
&c.  From  him  dcscendetl  in  a direct  line  the  family  of 
IncUiquin,  several  of  whom  were  distinguishes!  leaders  in 
the  subsequent  wars,  particularly  Murrogh,  the  first  earl 
rmd  fiAh  baron  lurhi(|uin,  a celuuratud  parliamentary  and 
royalist  general  in  the  wars  from  1641  to  the  Resioraiiun. 
Soon  after  the  first  carl’s  submission,  Tliumond  was  made 
ahire-ground.  An  act  for  the  division  of  ConnaUi,ht  into 
counties  having  ^s*cd  (II  Elu:.,  c.  9),  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  (others  sav  Thomas  carl  of  Sussex)  plotted  out  six 
counties  beyond  ilieSliannon,  of  which  Clare  was  one.  Its 
first  division  wu.s  into  eight  Imronics,  different  both  in 
names  ami  boundaiies  from  the  present.  They  were  laid 
down  in  accordance  willi  the  poshessiuns  of  the  then  prm- 
ei|)al  families,  namely,  the  Muenamaras  and  O'Gradys  on 
the  cast,  the  O'LoughUns  on  the  north,  the  Mulums  and 
Mac  Mah  ins  and  O'Deus  on  the  we.st  and  south,  and  the 
O’Briens  of  the  earl’s  immediate  connexion  in  the  central 
baronies.  One  hundred  and  sevunty-twu  ca.stlcs  are  enu- 
merated in  this  early  survey,  of  which  twenty  belonged  to 
different  gentlemen  of  the  family  of  O'Loughlin,  in  the 
barony  of  Burrin  or  Grains  alone.  Upon  the  petition 
of  the  second  earl  of  Ihomoml,  1601.  iho  county  of 
Clare  wu*  again  made  ^Mirt  of  tlio  province  of  Munster, 
although  for  convenience  sake  it  continucilon  the  (Jonnaught 
circuit  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  The  ad- 
hesion of  L»rtl  Inchiquin,  the  most  inlluenrial  perM>n  in 
Clare,  to  the  interest  during  the  wars  from  1641  to 

the  Restoration,  prevented  this  part  of  iho  county  from  being 
the  scene  of  any  military  uiiurattons  of  importance.  Such 
as  did  occur  were  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Limerick.  Pursuant  to  an  ordinance  made  for  the 
satisfaction  of  adventurers  and  soldiers,  by  the  EngluU 
parliament,  in  1653,  a d.strict  was  laid  out  along  the  sea- 
coa^t  of  all  Connaught,  including  this  county,  called  the 
from  its  being  in  breadth  nowhere  loss  than  four 
miles  from  the  si’a.  beyond  which  in  the  interior  ihedis- 
;%ses-od  Iri.'h  were  to  be  locatdl,  and  in  which,  as  a 
rr.er  between  the  insulated  lri>h  and  the  m»i,  the  adven- 
turers and  others  wore  to  have  their  portions.  This  plan 
of  whule^ale  transplantation  was  never  fully  carried  into 
eficct  The  pro]>erty  of  the  county  cannot  be  looked  on 
as  at  all  settled  until  uAer  Iho  Revolution  of  IGbtit,  when 
the  dis]k)hal  of  the  new  forfeitures,  amounting  to  7'A'.*46 
profitable  acres.  Irish  measure,  valued  at  l‘2,U6U^.  I7«.  ]>cr 
annum,  introclucefl  a new  and  {icrmanent  proprietary. 
This  great  tract  of  country  wa.s  principally  the  estate  of 
Daniel  Lord  Clare,  of  C^rrigaholt,  who  had  raise<l  a regi- 
ment of  dragiKins,  and  fought  in  the  service  of  James  the 
Second  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  till  afier  the 


battle  of  Aughnm.  He  wa.s  grandson  of  Sir  Daniel 
O’Brien,  who  had  forfeited  the  same  ostates  in  1641.  and 
hacl  al’terwanls  Ix’cn  restored  and  created  baron  of  Mogarla 
and  Viscount  Clare  by  Charlca  the  Second  in  16G  ».  'Die 
other  princijial  forfeiters  in  16h8,  were  IXmogh  Mac 
Namara,  Donogh  and  Tiege  O’Brien,  and  Rcslmond  Ma- 
gruth.  The  rebellion  of  1798  scarcely  extended  to  this 
county.  During  the  present  century  (JIare  wns  for  a time 
remarkable  for  agrarian  di-<turl>at]rcs,  now  happily  at  an 
end.  The  Clare  election  of  1828,  in  which  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic was  returned  to  the  imperial  parliament  previous 
to  the  removal  of  iho  di-sabilitiuH  nffocling  that  ] art  of 
the  population,  will  fonn  an  iin(>ortant  epoch  in  Irish 
liiMory. 

.4rttiqMf7iVr.— There  are  round  lowers  at  Scaltery  Island, 
off  Kilrush  (120  feet  high,  a known  landmark  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Shannon^  at  Drimicliff  in  the  barony  of 
Islands,  at  Dysert  tlhe  anlieiU  Dyscrt  S’Dca)  and  Kilnuboy 
in  the  barony  of  Inchi«{uin,  and  at  Iniiis  Cautre,  an  i-land 
in  the  creek  of  Scanff,  on  lyjch  Derg.  Ihe  abljey  of 
Ennis,  which  the  famous  Teiilogh  O’Brien  enriched  in 
1306  with  bells,  crosses,  rich  embroidery,  and  painie<l  gla.su 
windows  (.-Irinah  t\f  Iitnixfallen  ami  Caithercim  Foirdel- 
biuh),  is  still  standing.  The  abbey  of  (^nin,  in  the  barony 
of  Hunratty.  about  five  miles  east  of  Ennis,  is  a noble  pile 
of  black  marble,  for  the  budding  of  which,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  C’omea  More  Macnamara,  the  founder.  U said  to 
have  been  created  a prince  by  the  poj>e.  Bishop  Pococke 
describes  it  o.s‘the  niiesi  and  most  entire  monastery  in 
Ireland.’  The  ruins  on  the  islands  of  Innis  Scaltery  and 
Irinis  Cailtrc  are  also  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary. 
Cromlechs  are  mimcrous,  and  the  tomb  of  Conan  on  Mount 
Callan,  with  its  Ogham  insiTiption,  is  still  the  subject  of 
inquiry  and  dispute.  There  are  still  standing  118  castles, 
and  ruth.H  in  all  directions.  The  original  noeuments  by 
which  different  contracts  were  made  here  under  the  Brehon 
law  arc  extant,  particularly  the  rentals  of  Macnamara  and 
O’Brien.  Numerous  Irisli  MSS.  relating  to  this  county 
are  in  existence,  still  untranslated.  There  U no  portion  of 
Ireland  so  well  calculated  to  afford  materials  for  a county 
history ; yet  the  only  work  hitherto  published  on  the  subject 
is  the  meagre  ‘ Statistical  Survey,’  by  the  agent  of  the 
ILwal  Dublin  Society. 

I'lic  character  of  (he  people  U like  that  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry in  other  counties,  with  this  unfortunate  distinction, 
that  almost  all  authoritieN  concur  in  representing  the  pea- 
santry of  Clare  as  addicted  to  giving  untrue  testimony  in 
courts  of  Justice. 

Kilnratwn. — The  dioceses  in  which  this  county  is  com- 
prehendod  stand  only  24th  and  *25th  among  the  32  dioceses 
of  Ireland.  I’he  number  of  scho<ds  in  1H20  was  215;  in 
1821  there  were  8159  males  and  3794  females  under  in- 
struction. As  the  returns  of  (he  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction  for  1834  have  reference  to  ecvlesiaslital  divi- 
sions, sec  Killfknoua  and  Killalok,  w ithin  which  dioceaes 
Clare  U comprehended. 

The  county  expenses  are  loxiod  by  grand  jury  assess- 
ments. The  annual  amount  levied  averages,  on  a return  of 
twenty  years  to  1829,  about  28,000/.  Tbo  mode  of  applot- 
ment  is  liable  to  many  objections  which  the  Ordnance 
Survey  now  in  progress  is  expecttil  to  remove,  A map  of 
the  county,  on  a sealo  of  one  uich  and  a fourth  to  aa  Irish 
mile,  was  executed  in  1787  by  Mr.  Henry  Pelham:  it  is 
not  accurate. 

{SlatitHcal  Purvey  of  the  County  nf  Clare : Parochial 
Survey  of  Ireland;  Beaufort’s  Memoir  of  <i  Man  of  Ire- 
land;  CorCs.  lltst  >r%f  of  Ireland ; Vallancey’s  Co//e<7twr<i,- 
Ingiis’s  Ireltmil  in  1834  ; Reporte  of  the  Recorii  Cinnmie- 
aion  for  Ireland;  Parliamenlary  Reporta  and  Paf>era ; 
Mss.  in  Hritiah  Museum  and  in  Library  qf  Royal  Irish 
A-icaJemt/ : Original  Communications.) 

(.XARE  ISLAND.  six  miles  in  length,  by  two  and  a 
half  ill  breadtii,  lies  off  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Mayo  ip 
Ireland,  it  is  situated  about  midway  between  Achill  island 
on  the  north,  and  barony  of  Morisk  on  the  south,  and  in 
the  olUn ' of  Clew  Bay,  which  it  partially  shelters  firom  the 
swell  of  the  Atlantic.  The  island  rises  to  the  height  of 
24U0  feet  towards  the  west,  where  its  shores  are  ver>’  preci- 
pitous. It  is  incUiiled  in  the  parish  of  Kilgover  and  barony 
of  Morisk.  and  in  1821  contained  257  bouses  and  1305 
inhabitants.  In  1831  the  numbers  were — houses,  3o3 ; 
inhabitants,  1616.  In  IH34  there  wore  on  the  island  two 
schiKiU  in  connexion  with  (bo  Board  of  National  Education 
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wlucalinK  fmm  80  lo  120  young  persons.  Tins  i>hml  lia.’i 
been  beauSiluUy  modellwl.  on  a wnile  of  four  iurhoH  to  the 
mile,  by  Mr.  Habl.  The  inotlel  U in  the  po.ssession  <if  the 
Hoyal  Dublin  Soeiely.  {I{ejjort$  dc.,  BnUr»  Muj>  •>/ 
Mayo.) 

CLARK.  ST.,  NUNS  OF  THK  ORDER  OF.  other- 
wise callofl  Poor  Clares.  'Hie  Nuns  of  the  Onler  of  St. 
Clare  were  in.-tilulwl  by  that  iwrson  at  Assi^i,  in  Italy, 
according  lo  Newconri,  about  a.  i>.  1*212.  This  OitU-r  was 
conhrau’d  hv  Pope  Innocent  III.,  an<L  after  him,  by  Pope 
liunorius  lit.,  a.  r>.  1223,  amlwtks  subsequently  divided  into  : 
a stricter  und  a looser  sort.  (Newc.  H'f/frf.  vol.  i.  » 

p.  562.)  ' St.  Clare,’  says  Tanner,  * Wfw  burn  in  the  same 
town  and  lived  at  the  same  time  with  St.  Franris,  and  her 
nuns  ob!^;^^ina  St.  Franny’s  rule,  and  wearing  the  same 
coIouit‘d  habit  with  the  Francbcan  Friars,  were  ofien called 
Minnresses,  and  their  hou!<c  without  Aldgntc  (Liuidun), 
the  Minories.’  They  were  probably  ralletl  Poor  Clares  fr«im  ! 
their  scanty  enduwmcnis.  Tliey  were  brmifflit  info  Eng- 
land by  Blanch,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  wa-^wife  lo  Edmund 
carl  of  l.JincusU‘r,  lA'.cester,  and  I>erbv,  under  a licence 
from  King  Edward  1.,  a.  i>.  1293,  und  were  scaled  in  the 
house  alrcaily  raeutioncd,  without  Aldgale.  Besides  this, 
tlKsrewere  only  ihree  olh«*  houses  of  this  order  in  England, 
viz.,  WaterbcchK  and  Denny  in  Carabridgeshirc.  and 
BrusyarJ  in  Suffolk.  The  total  of  the  clear  revcnvic-i  of 
this  order  in  Englaml.al  the  suppressktn  of  religious  houstw, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  54>s^  lu#.  ad.  iMonaxUcon 
Anglic,  new  edit.,  vol.  vL.  p.  154U ; Tanner’s  Snlit.  MonoJtt. 
Pref-  p.  1*2 — 56  ; Dr.  Fly’s  Accimnl  qf  the  Abhey  ralb'd  fhe 
Minotics.  Archff'oh^.  vol.  xv.  p.  9*2—1 13.) 

CLARENCKUX.lhe  name  ofoncof  the  provincial  kings-  i 
at-arms  in  the  Heralds’  College.  It  is  uncertain  when  this 
office  was  first  crealinl.  Anstis  and  Edmondson  think  it 
probable  that  it  was  by  Edward  111.,  but  Noble  thinks  it 
was  by  Henry  V.,  who,  preferring  the  her.ild  of  his  brother 
Tliomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  constable  of  the  army,  created 
him  a King  of  Anns  by  the  title  of  Clarenccnx.  und  placed  I 
the  south  part  of  England  under  his  care.  \Villiam  Horse- 
ley  was  so  created  by  Henn-  V.,  and  Roger  Lygh  In  Henry 
VI.  Afieiwanls  it  sunk  into  ibe  otUeo  of  u herald  only, 
but  was  ajain  revived  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  IV.  in  favoiu* 
of  VVilliufu  Hawkesiow.  who  had  however  the  west  i f Eng- 
land only  allotted  to  him  as  a province.  Sir  Thonia.s  Holme, 
knight,  whi>  succeede<l  to  the  office  in  M76,  uppoar.-v  to  have 
bad  (Irst  the  west,  and  then  the  tiouth  of  England,  as  the 
district  in  which  ho  was  to  give  armorial  bearings. 

The  Anns  of  Clarenceux  are,  Argent,  St.  Geviree’s  Cross, 
upon  a chief  gules  a lion  of  England  crowntMl  with  an  open 
crown.  The  Budge  is  the  j*ame,  in  an  escoehcon.  crowned 
w'ith  a crown  of  a king  of  ariun,  upon  a green  gn>und  on  one 
side ; and  on  tho  other,  the  royal  amts  crowned  upon  a w hile 
ground,  pendent  to  a gold  chain,  or  simple  riband. 

(Noble’s  History  «/  the  College  of  Arms,  4to.,  London, 
18(14,  p.  61  et  tM.q.) 

CLARENDON.  LORD.  [Hyde.] 

CLAREN  DON.  THE  CON  STITUTIONS  OF,  were  cer- 
tain declaratory  ordinances  agreed  to  at  a general  council  of 
the  nobility  ami  prelates  assembled  by  llcn:^'  II.  athis|>alarc 
or  manor  of  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  year  1164.  'riiesc 
ordinances  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  were  intended  to 
dehno  the  limits  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions, to  prevent  the  further  encroachments  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  abolish  the  abuses  w hich  hod  arisen  from  tlw  gra- 
dual and  increasing  usuiqiations  of  the  pope.  (Howell’s 
Stale  Trials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  54C.) 

CLARET,  a name  used  in  England  lo  denote  the  red 
wine  of  Mudoc,  or.  more  correctly,  a mixture  of  that  wine 
and  some  other  description,  ^nerally  cither  the  wine  of 
Beiiocarlo,  in  Spain,  or  some  full-bodied  wine,  the  growth 
of  the  Southern  departmenU  of  France,  in  order  to  suit  the 
taste  of  Englbh  consumers.  The  word  clairet,  from  which 
the  name  is  derived,  is  use<l  in  France  to  signify  those 
wines  which  arc  red  or  ruse-coloured,  and  the  name,  as  uu- 
dcrstuo<i  hv  us,  is  not  known  in  tliat  country. 

CLAKlV“ICATlON,  the  proceas  of  rendering  a fluid 
clear  by  separating  the  substances  which,  being  sus|K‘nded 
in  it,  render  it  turbid.  A distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween flhratiou  and  clarification,  on  the  ground  that  filtra- 
tion is  a more  mechanical  operation,  while  clarification  is 
dependent  upon  chemical  aclion.  In  uu>st  con’s  however 
clanfication  hardly  sustains  this  character.  In  clarifying, 
ur,  as  ii  U termed,  fining,  beer,  a solution  of  isinglass  or  gela- 


[ tino  in  stale  oeer  is  employed,  w hich  carries  down  the  mat- 
Icrs  that  render  the  beer  turbid.  Bullocks*  blood  is  used  os 
> a clarifier,  but  more  formerly*  than  at  present:  when  mixed 
with  syrup,  os  the  solution  sugar  is  culled.  It  is  coagulated, 

I and  carries  tho  impurities  along  with  it;  und  when  they 
I rise  lo  the  surface  ofthe  fluid  lliey  are  skimmed  off  together 
\Vhite  of  eggs  is  also  u powerful  coagulating  cl.irifler.  Sand 
I or  clay  will  in  sumo  casus  mechanically  carry  down  the  im- 
purities of  liquors,  and  render  them  dear. 

CLARINET,  a musical  instrument  made  of  wood,  simi- 
lar in  shape  lo  the  oboe,  but  of  rather  larger  dtiuensions, 
and  having  a fl.vud  mouth-piece  containing  a reed,  which 
forms  the  upiier  joint  of  the  instrument.  It  wa«  invented 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  by  Dennor  of 
Nuremberg,  though  it  hus  not  been  in  general  use  more 
than  fifty  years.  The  ciariiiol  give-i  all  the  sounds  of  the 
diatonico-chi'omatic  srulo,  but  the  sumo  instrument  can- 
not be  used  in  all  tho  modes,  or  keys;  hence  m the  on*hca- 
tni  three  instruments  arc  emploved,  of  different  dimen- 
sions, namely,  a c,  a u.  und  an  a clarinet : that  of  n is  pre- 
ferred by  performers,  because  ino.e  mellow  in  tone,  and 
more  manageablo  os  rugaids  fingering.  The  compass  of 
tho  clarinet  is  from  E,  llio  third  space  in  the  base,  to  o in 
altibsimo. 

-O 


But  in  the  orchestra  it  is  seldom  required  to  go  higher  than 
in  alt. 
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The  sounds  bctwv'cn  the  lowc.st  note  (k)  and  i h,  the 
third  treble  line,  are  called  Chalumeau  nl)U‘^,  «ir  iv;tes  re- 
sembling an  antient  rustic  instrument  so  named,  which 
was  furmed  of  reetl. 

Bask  ClariN’KT.  This  was  invenied,  in  1828,  by  Slreit- 
wolf,  an  instrument-maker  of  Gbttingen.  It  is  made  of 
wood,  and  played  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
clarinet,  its’eoropass  is  four  octaves,  and  it  desccndi  to 
Bb  below  the  base  stuff.  In  length  il  is  two  feet  eight 
inches. 

Contra-Base  Clarinet.  The  same  ingenious  artist 
subse<{uently  pioduced  a douhle  bose  clahnei.  which  stands 
^ in  the  same  relation  to  wind  instruments  of  wood  that  the 
contra-bauo  (double-base)  dues  lu  siringed  instruments, 
and  promi.sc*s  to  become  yery  useful  in  ibe  orchestra.  Its 
form  and  manner  of  fingering  differ  but  little  from  those  of 
tho  base  clarinet : m size  ii  is  nut  larger  than  the  bassoon, 
and  in  cotm>ass  is  four  notes  lower. 

CLARIC)N,  a kind  of  trumpet,  very  shrill,  and  not  now 
in  use. 

CLARKE,  DR.  S.\MUEI*,  was  born  in  October,  1675,  at 
Norwich,  where,  at  the  free  school,  he  was  di>tim;uished  for 
his  progress  in  classical  studios.  Ho  entered,  in  1(91,  at  Cams 
College,  Cambridge,  and  applied  with  great  su«*ceM  to  the 
mathematics,  under  an  able  tuUir,  ^Ir.,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Ellis,  llie  toxt-b<H)k  then  u.«ed  in  the  university  wws  a rugged 
Latin  verviun  ofthe  treatise  of  Ridumlt,  an  iniplicit  Ibllowero. 
the  Cartesian  iheory.  Clarke,  at  the  ogo  of  21,  after  cIohiIt 
studying  and  justly  appreciating  tho  rca.-ionings  of  New- 
ton’s ‘ ftincipia,’  wliicii  luul  then  just  appearetl.  pubU-shed 
a more  classical  version  of  the  text  of  Roliault,  with  nume- 
rous critical  notes,  added  with  theyiew  of  bringing  the 
Ciartcsian  system  into  disrepute  by  exposing  iis  fallacies. 
After  passing  through  four  e<litions  as  the  university  text- 
book, It  gave  place,  as  Clarke  desired,  to  the  adoption  of 
undisguised  Newtonian  Ireatises.  He  now  went  through 
a diligent  course  of  biblical  reading,  in  the  or^nal  lan- 
guages, in  the  course  of  which  he  carefully  studied  the 
early  Clirislian  fathers.  On  his  ordination  he  was  introduceil 
lo  Dr.  Klorc,  bishop  of  Norwich,  by  Whiston,  wbutu  ho 
succeedctl  ns  domestic  chaplain  to  that  bUhop  fur  twelve 
years.  In  1699  he  publunhcd  tliree  essays  on  CJenfinnation. 
Baptism,  and  RopenUmce,  togelher  with  Ueflections-on  To- 
land’s  * Amynior,’  conceruing  the  uucatiuu  ical  GospuU. 
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Two  years  aHerwanls  foUuwcsl  bin  ‘ ]^lropbraM  of  the  Four 
OiMpeU,’  whtc'U  in'luced  Binhup  Mirre  to  present  him  with 
tilt*  liviug  of  Dravion,  near  Norwich.  In  1*04  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  I'nc  Hoylean  lecture  at  Oxford,  when  be 
cho^e  for  his  subject  ' Tlie  Beiii;'  and  Attribute*  of  God.’ 
The  ^ati^^alMiult  uhiih  he  j^uveoii  tliia  occasion  led  to  his 
re-idectioii  the  f lluwing  year,  when  he  read  a series  of 
leeturo  on  the  eudences  of  natural  and  revealed  rc)i|pon. 
Tbe%«  dlocourscs  wore  urraiifi^ed  and  published  as  a con- 
tinuous ar^uinc'ni,  and  pansed  throu'^b  •evcral  editions  with 
successive  itnprovciueiits.  Clarke's  ui.>de  of  demonstrating 
the  existenco  of  God  by  a process  of  re  asoning  from  an 
a priori  UTmm,  is  precisely  that  of  Spinoza,  against  whom  the 
argument  of  Clarke  is  especially  directed.  Both  take  the 
same  point  of  departure,  aiul  agree  that,  since  something  does 
exist,  suniet  king  always  bus  exUte<i.  Tltey  assert  that  eternity 
and  irniiiensity,  time  and  space,  or  duration  and  extent  (for 
each  uf  these  pairs  of  terms  is  used  without  distinction), 
have  always  existed,  the  conception  of  their  non-existence 
Wing  impossible.  It  U then  con>idcrod  that,  as  these  are 
only  attributes  or  qualities,  they  mu.Ht  necessarily  imply  a 
co-existent  substance  whose  attributes  they  are : a necessary’ 
and  eternal  Being  is  therefore  arknowlcdgerl  by  both,  but 
U.S  to  the  nature  of  ihU  Being  they  differ  entirely.  Spinoza, 
like  some  of  the  Greek  philuwphers,  concludes  this  eternal 
and  nece.vsary  substance  to  be  the  universe  itself,  material 
atid  mental  (r&  ird»>>),  which  he  declares  to  be  the  great  and 
only  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
(Compare  the  nussage  of  1*ujk*’s  ‘ E—ay,’  ‘ All  are  but  parts 
of  one  Aiupenuous  wiiote.’  ice.)  Clarke  asserts  that  this 
siib-  iance,  of  uh.ch  duration  and  extent  are  the  attributes. 
IS  nu  immaterial  and  ipiritual  Being:  this  metaphysical 
notion  in  evidemly  derivi'd  from  a pu^^nge  in  a scholium  of 
Nowron’s  ‘ IVim  ipia,’  wheix*  it  is  saiil,  ‘ Durat  (Deus)  »«m|icr 
el  adcsl  ubique;  el.  existeiido  sem|K*rct  uhique, t/uro/ioriffm 
el  niatium  rnmiituii,'  &c  , a notion  very  different  from  that 
of  Binhop  W.itson.  who  apealw  of  Gotl  n.s  having  no  relation 
to>paco  or  time  {Ap’d.,  p.  l.lo).  Spinoza  lake*  no  nutico  : 
of  de^ign  evidence  of  intellitpmcc ; and  Clarke,  in  as- 
sigiiing  to  his  personification  of  eternity  and  immensity 
certain  moral  attributes  in  accordance  with  hi-*  metaphysical 
hyfKithusi.s  admits  that  intelligence,  in  which  lies  all  the 
difference  belw»*cn  tlie  TlicUts  and  Atheists,  cannot  be 
dcmonstraterl  by  any  reasoning  d pri'ri,  but  must  depe  nd 
for  proof  on  the  d ftonteriori  evidence  from  observation 
and  induction  (prop.  8).  According  to  his  premises,  he 
rjnnut,  by  logical  Hcquencc,  avoid  landing  himself  on  the 
same  ground  with  Spinoza.  ‘It  must  be  owned,' says  Sir 
Jamci  Mackintosh  {Uistrrt.  Ency.  Iirit.)t  ‘that  he  is  com- 
pclletl  to  a.tsumu  what  the  laws  uf  rexsoning  rec|uired  him 
to  prove,’  tluit  is,  the  existence  of  a Being  c.viraneous  to  the 
constituent  ports  of  the  universe.  (See  Edinburgh  Revirtc, 
vol.  hi.,  p.  11.1,  114).  Numerous  rcpUe.s  and  objections  to 
this  d priori  argument  apiieared  at  the  lime  of  its  6r>t 
publication.  (See  a list  in  Kippis’s  Ring.  Brii.,  and  the  cor* 
respondenro  between  Butler,  aherwards  bishop  uf  Durham, 
and  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  Bisliop  Builcr’s  Works.) 
OnLMif  the  principal  was  ‘ .\n  Inquiry'  into  the  Ideas  uf  Space, 
Time,’  &c.,  by  Uisliop  Law.  The  m.ist  subtle  scholuslics, 
Albert,  Aquinas,  ana  Scolus,  rejocied  the  d priori  proof 

a. s  an  obvious  petiiio  principii,  and  many  miMU'm  writers 
rc?ard  the  pctformatiee  of  Clarke  os  a failure.  Pone, 
who  on  sevend  occasions  says  sarcastic  things  of  CHarke, 
alludes  to  it  in  tho  following  puAsago  of  the  ‘ Dunciod,' 

b.  iv,,  1.  455: — 

We  nolily  leke  tk"  hlirh  priuri  ruad. 

And  riMKni  difMaw4M*iiil  «e  dutibl  of  God.' 

The  ‘ Evidences’ met  with  equal  oppc>sition.  Tho  foun- 
dation of  roornhly,  according  to  Clarke,  consists  in  the 
immutable  differenr<%  relations,  and  eternal  Illness  of’ 
things.  Tlie  last  expression  being  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  discourse  acquired  a foshionahlc  u.s^e  in  the  ethical 
vocabularies  of  the  day.  Rivanlless  of  moral  sentiment, 
M>  fully  dcveloTwd  since  by  Sliallesbury,  Hutcheson,  and 
Adam  Smith,  Qarkc  insists  »<ilely  u]Km  the  principle  tliat 
the  criterion  of  moral  rectituile  i;,  in  the  coniormity  to,  or 
dcviirtion  firotn,  the  natural  and  eternal  fitness  of  things: 
m other  words,  that  an  immoral  act  is  an  irrational  act, 
that  is,  an  act  in  violation  uf  the  actual  ratios  of  existent 
things.  The  endeavour  to  reduce  moral  philosophy  to  ma- 
thematical certainty  wa.s  cliaracturi-siic  of  that  ^e,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  theories  remarkable  more  for  their  inge- 
;,’jiiy  than  utility.  Dr.  Price  is  an  a|>ologist  fur  tlie  moral 


theory  of  Clarke,  and  among  its  oppugners  we  may  m- 
stance  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  (Uittertat.  Encyc.  Brit.) 

In  1706  Clarke  obtained,  thrcjugh  Bishop  More,  the  rtn:- 
tory  of  St,  Bunnell’s  in  London.  Ho  pubUahod  in  the 
same  year  an  answer  to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Dodwell  ‘On 
the  Soul.’  m which  that  divine  contends  that  it  is  not  im- 
mortal until  made  so  by  batilism.  Several  rejoinders  fid 
lowed  on  eaL’h  ■‘idc.  (See  Kippw, /bog.  Z/n7.)  [CJoi,lins. 
Anthony.]  Clarke  at  this  limo  pulilwhi-d  a Latin  trails- 
lation  of  the  treatise  ‘On  Optic*,’  by  liis  friend  Sir  Kmc 
Newton,  who  in  acknowledgment  presented  him  with 
5UU/.  for  his  five  children.  His  patron.  Dr.  More,  noxt 
procured  for  him  tlio  rectorship  of  St.  James’s,  and  a 
chaplaincy  to  C/ueon  Anno,  wliich  induced  him  to  take 
his  degree  of  D.D. ; and  it  is  saiil  that  no  sucli  logical 
contlict  was  over  heard  in  the  sebuoU  of  Cknnbridge  as  tJiat 
which  occurred  on  lhi.i  wajiion  between  Clarke  and  Pro- 
fessor James,  who,  in  concluding,  exclaimed,  ‘Pmfeclo  me 
prolie  exercuisti  r The  theses ’su^uined  by  Clarke  were, 
that  ‘no  sunplural  article  of  Christianity  is  wnlrary  to  rea- 
son.’ and  that  ‘ free  agency  is  indispensably  esmuitial  to  all 
moral  and  religious  conduct.’  In  171-J  be  published  his 
edition  of  (‘anar’s  * Commentaries,’  in  folio,  with  notes,  ami 
some  fine  engravings.  Tlie  same  year  appeared  his  treatise 
on  ‘ Tlic  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity a work  which 
involved  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a controversy, 
in  which  his  principal  adversary  wii.s  Dr.  Waferland.  Tlie 
Djwer  lloutfe  of  Onivm-alion,  in  1714,  complained  to  the 
bishops  of  the  heterodox  and  dangerous  lendenev  of  iia 
Arian  tenets,  and  Clarke  was  pr»‘vaile«i  upon  to  deefare  that 
he  was  sorry  for  his  offence,  and  hojted  that  his  future  con- 
duct would  occasion  no  further  causa  t»f  complaint;  an  act 
for  w hich  ho  w as  sternly  reproached  by  hi*  more  courugi'ous 
friend  Whislon.  A circumstantial  account  of  this  procet*d- 
ing  is  given  in  tho‘A|wlogy  for  Dr.  Clarke,’  1714.  His 
favourite  subject  wa.s  the  dot-trine  of  philosophical  liberty 
and  necessity;  on  which  he  began,  in  1715,  to  carry  on  aii 
amicablo  controversy  with  Dubnilz.  The  papers  written 
tin  each  side  were  printed,  in  1717,  in  English  and  French, 
and  dcdicalotl  to  Queim  Caroline,  who  is  said  to  liave  caro- 
fully  e.Numincd  each  MS.  previous  to  publication.  In  advo 
eating  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  Dr.  Clarke  had  constantly 
in  view  the  subversion  of  the  writinipt  of  Spinoza,  which 
contain,  says  Dr.  Heid,  in  his  ‘E-ssavs,’  ‘iho  genuine  ond 
most  tenable  system  of  necessity.’  The  ileath  of  Leibnitz 
left  the  roniruvcrsy  undecided,  and  Clarke  soon  afterwards 
resumed  his  argument  in  rcplv  to  the  ‘ Ptnloa  >phicnl  In- 
quiry concernihg  Liberty,’  by  the  friend  of  Locke,  Anthony 
Collins.  Dugald  Stewart,  having  himself  adopted  the  aiiti- 
necessariim  doctrine,  insist*  upon  Clarke’s  having  gained 
a great  vict«»ry  over  Leibnitz  and  (Jultins,  and  that  his  avgu 
meats  on  this  subject  aro  the  most  itiqKmant  and  powerful 
of  all  his  metaphysic  al  writings;  but  many  comi>etent  judges 
arc  of  a different  opinion. 

In  1718  he  occasioned  a zealous  controversy  about  the 
primitive  dox>)kigte«.  Dr.  Robinson,  bisliop  of  Lmdon.  put 
forth  a pastoral  letter,  in  whioli  ho  strictly  prohibitinl  his 
clergy  from  adopting  the  Arian  incKUfications  of  Dr.  Clarke 
charging  them,  os  they  hoped  to  obtain  God's  mercy,  to  hold 
(hem  in  great  abhorrence,  o.s  emanating  from  a sinmede 
lusion  of  pride  and  self-conceit.  Several  pamphletsbv  Wliis 
ton  and  others  appeared  on  this  occasion.  In  1724  Clarke 
obtained  the  maslership  of  Wigstoii  Hospital,  and  jmblished 
a volume  of  seventeen  sermons.  On  the  death  of  Nowton 
he  declined  tlie  offer  of  the  mastership  of  the  Minu  At  this 
time  lie  published  in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions’  (4Ut) 
a |Hiper  on  iho  velocity  and  force  of  bmliee  in  motion.  In 
1 7'J'J  ap{)eurcd  bis  edition  of  Homer,  with  Latin  version  and 
notes,  w hich  is  still  it  ed  in  HchooU.  The  last  nine  books 
were  not  prepared  by  Dr.  Clarke.  He  died  rather  suddenly 
in  May,  1729.  His  ‘ Rvi>tMiiinii  of  the  CHrurch  Catechism,’ 
and  ten  volumes  of  sermons,  were  nublished  after  hU  de.itii. 
Thai  ho  retaineii  to  the  last  his  Unitarian  views,  is  prmed 
by  his  emendations  of  the  Liturgy  shortly  before  his  death 
— the  MS.  of  which  i*  in  the  Bfitish  Museum— and  by  the 
statements  of  his  friend  and  biographer  Bii'hop  Hoadley 
Tlie  moral  cirararter  uf  Clarke  is  admired  by  all  his  bio- 
graphers: his  temper  was  remarkably  mild,  and  his  inau 
ners  modest  and  unassuming.  As  a writer  be  is  plain  and 
unaffected  ; very  accurate,  but  monotonoux,  lame,  and 
jejune.  Voltaire,  nut  ui.hout  propriety,  calls  him  a mouhn 
It  raifonnement.  He  was  a wary  and  Very  skilful  dispu- 
tant, well  dbciplmed  in  the  scbabstic  logic.  Inferior  to 
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I^ke  in  comprehensivcnc!?s  ami  ontrii»ahty,  ne  was  crcatly  1 
Huperiurto  him  in  acquirements,  buini^  emmunt  as  a Uivine,  1 
a mathematician,  a metaphysician,  and  a phili>|a^ist.  Dr. 
Hare,  in  his  ‘ Difficulties  anil  Discouragements  in  Studyini; 
the  Scriptures,’  says  that  Clarke  |>osACssed  every  possible 
good  quality. 

(Kippis’s  firit.  ; by  Bishop  Hoadley:  Hixtoriral 

Memoirs  by  Whiston : Disuertations  by  D.  Stewart  and 
Mackintosh,  in  Ennf.  Brit.) 

CLARKE.  EDVVARD  DANIEL.  LL.D,  &c.,  was  dc- 
arended  from  a literary  family,  and  born  at  Willintplon,  in 
Sussex,  on  the  5th  of  June.  1769.  He  ri*reive<l  part  of 
his  early  education  in  the  ^mmar>8ch>H)l  of  Tunbridt^c,  at 
that  time  conducted  by  Dr.  Vice^imus  Knox.  At  this  early 
age  he  showed  a fondness  for  experimental  philosophy  and 
hysica.  but  was  otherwise  an  indolent  student.  In  178C 
e went  to  Jesus  Cullei'c,  Cumbridifc,  \<herc,  o.s  the  orphan 
of  a poor  cler^vnian,  he  was  for  some  time  in  very  strait- 
ened circumstances.  Ilavini;  taken  his  do;27ee  he  was 
en^^aj^ed  by  tho  duke  of  Doisct,  in  1790,  as  tutor  to  hi.s  [ 
nephew,  Mt  H-  Tufton,  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  i 
following  year,  he  made  the  tour  of  Great  Britain.  Clarke  I 
had  always  bwn  fond  of  books  of  travel,  and  this  journey  j 
confirmed  his  pos<ion,  and  led  to  his  first  essay  in  travel-  | 
writinj;.  He  published  hia  journal,  but  without  his  nuine,  i 
and  was  very  huou  ashamed  of  iL  The  edition,  which  was 
in  2 vols..  8vo.,  with  plates  in  aquatinta,  is  now  extremely 
scarce.  In  1791  he  made  a tnp  to  Calais,  and  seem-s  to  | 
have  been  tleli^hted  beyond  measure  at  putting  his  feet  on 
foreign  land.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  en- 
gaged as  a travelling  companion  to  Lt>rd  Berwick,  with 
whom  he  went  tlirough  1*  ranee,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
He  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  1793.  In  the  conrst^ 
of  the  following  year  be  went  again  to  Italy  by  the  Rhine 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  returning  again  to  England  he  was 
ciiosen  fellow-elect  of  his  college,  abarren  honour  without  any 
emolument.  For  want  of  a ^lier  occupation,  he  for  some 
time  ihmighl  seriously  of  joining  tho  Shropshire  militia,  m 
which  he  wa.s  ofTerea  a lieutenancy;  but  in  September, 
179-1,  he  became  tutor  in  a distinguished  Welsh  family 
(that  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn),  with  whom  he  rc»iidc<l  S4>mu 
time  in  Wales,  where  he  made  the  improving  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Pennant.  He  w*as  afierwmrU  connected  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  family  of  L >nl  Uxbridjm,  with  a 
member  of  which  he  made  the  tour  of  Scotland  and  the 
Wcateru  l>lcs  in  1797.  In  all  thc>c  excursions  ho  kept 
journals,  and  practised  himself  in  the  art  of  obseixing 
scenes  and  objects,  and  describing  them.  About  this  time 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  being,  in  addition, 
appointed  bur&or,  ho  took  up  hU  residence  at  Cambridge 
at  Easter,  1798.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he 
set  out  with  Mr.  Cripps,  a young  man  of  fortune.^on  a four 
to  the  countries  north  of  the  Baltic.  This  journey,  which 
was  at  first  intended  to  occupy  only  six  months,  was  con- 
tinued through  more  than  three  yean  and  a half,  during 
which  master  and  pupil  tmver-.ed  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, I.«apland,  Finland,  Russia,  Tartary,  Circa.ssia,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,-  Palestine,  pari  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  finally  relumed  from  (jonstantinople,  across 
the  Balkan  mountains,  through  Gurmany.  France.  &c.  to 
England.  In  consequence  of  their  donations  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  (Cambridge,  and  other  merits,  Clarke  rcceivenl 
tho  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Cripps  that  of  M.A.  Among 
their  valuable  doiiaiioru  was  a IVagincnt  of  a colossal  statue 
of  the  Elcusininn  Ceres,  of  the  best  period  of  Gn.'cian 
art.  Clarke  w a,s  also  tho  means  of  securing  for  his  country 
tho  anticiit  sarcophagus,  generally  but  incorrectly  callerl 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great  now  in  tho  Hrili.«h  Museum. 
He  made  considerable  collections  of  medals,  minerals,  and 
rare  plant} ; many  of  tho  latter  he  pnirurwi  from  Protbswir 
Palla.s,  in  the  Criinoa.  The  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
which  he  had  nr'de  duntig  his  tra\els,  he  sold  to  tho  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxforrl.  In  1807  he  l>egnn,  at  Cambridge, 
a course  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which  had  become  ^is 
favourite  subject;  and  at  the  end  of  the  litUnwing  year 
the  University  established  a regular  prafessorship  of  mi- 
neraUigv  in  his  favour.  Having'been  ordained  in  1805,  he 
Tcccivetl  the  college  living  of  Hnrhon,  ami  about  four  years 
later  he  obtained  tho  living  of  Yeldhaiii  from  Sir  William 
Rush,  whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  1806.  From  this 
timi!  his  life  wiw  almost  entirely  pas.-ed  at  Cambridge  or 
*.u  Its  imnitffliate  ncighbourhoiKl.  In  1810  ho  puhlishiKl 
the  first  volume  of  his  Travels : the  second  volume  apjicaivd 


in  1SI2.  tnc  tnira  in  1814,  the  fourtn  in  1816.  ana  the  flAli 
in  1819.  A concludiug  volume,  edited  by  Robert  Wal 
I pole,  wa-s  brought  out  after  his  death,  making  the  sixth 
' volume,  4to.  His  Travels,  by  which  ho  is  chiefly  known, 
arc  the  most  popular  of  his  works,  and  are  written  in 
a style  which  invariably  captivates  the  reader.  Full  of  en- 
thusioAiii,  and  gifttnl  with  a pndific  imagination,  he  throws 
a charm  over  all  that  he  describes;  but  unfortunately,  his 
judgment  was  not  sufficiently  formed  by  proper  discipline, 
ami  neither  his  observations  nor  his  conclusions  can  always 
bo  relied  on.  His  es.says  and  exporimenta  in  physics 
chiefly  appeared  in  Thmusun’s  ' Annals  of  Philosophy,’ 
which  contain  hU  accounts  of  the  blowiiipe,  cadmium, 
&c.  In  1893  he  published  ‘ Testimonii**  of  diflerent  au- 
thors resjicriing  the  colossal  Statue  of  Ceres;’  and  in 
1805  ‘a  Dissertation  on  thu  Sarcophagus  in  (he  British 
Museum.’ 

H«  die«l  at  Pall  Mall,  London,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1822, 
and  was  buried  in  Jestw  OiUege  Chapel  on  tho  18tb  of  the 
same  month.  {Life  and  Bemains  of  Ed.  Dan.  CArrAe,  by 
the  Rev.  William  (iticr,  M.A.,  two  volumes,  octavo,  London, 
1825.) 

CLARKE,  AD.AM,  LL.D.,  a highly  respected  minister 
among  the  Wesleyan  Methmlisis,  not  long  ago  deceased, 
tlie  Hutluir  of  vnrioui  works  held  in  very'  general  esteem, 
and  in  several  points  of  view  a somewhat  remarkable  cha- 
racter. 

He  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1762.  His  parents  ro- 
sidei!  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  appear  to  have  bt-en 
person.s  of  respectable  character;  and  his  mother  especially, 
who  was  a native  of  S«'*»tland,  wa.s  herself  det*ply  impressed 
with  a sense  of  the  value  of  high  devotional  sentiment  in 
union  with  religious  knowledge,  and  she  acted  accordingly 
in  the  influences  which  she  sunght  to  communicate  to  her 
son. 

Of  education,  properly  scholastic  or  systematic,  lie  ap- 
pears to  have  received  little  or  none.  The  effect  of  this 
misfortune  of  his  early  years  is  perceived  in  almost  all 
his  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
his  mind.  The  want  of  it  gave  a character,  and  that  nut  a 
favourable  one,  to  tho  learning  which  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  he  did  by  his  own  unwearied  exertions  oflerwartU 
acquire. 

As  soon  as  his  mind  began  to  develop  its  peculiarities,  it 
appeared  that  Dr.  Clarke  wa.s  extremely  eager  af;er  know 
liKlge,  ami  pojisessed  within  himself  resources  which  would 
enable  him  to  otercome  very  formidable  obstacles.  When 
be  was  placed  with  a linen  manufacturer,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  father,  to  learn  the  trade,  he  soon 
found  tlial  he  w'as  in  a situation  that  afftirded  no  means  ot 
gratifying  hw  desire  of  knowledire.  He  deiermiiied  to 
change  tnc  mode  of  life  which  had  been  marked  out  for 
him,  and  he  returned  to  his  home.  Ho  has  related  of  him- 
self a circumstance  which  is  highly  characteristic  : that  at 
a very'  early  period  oflifo  he  took  from  the  Heba*w  writers, 
as  his  favourite  motto,  the  words  ‘ Thnmgh  desire  a man 
having  separated  himself  scckcth  and  intcrueddletb  with 
all  wi^om.’ 

Methodism  had  been  introduced  into  tho  part  of  Ireland 
in  which  he  resided.  His  father  and  mother  belonged  to 
that  society.  There  w'osa  Mr.  Brecdon,  one  of  Mr.  Wes 
ley’s  earliest  ministers,  who  was  a friend  and  the  religious 
instructor  of  the  family,  to  whom  at  this  period  of  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  owc^  much. 

The  union  of  considerablo  natural  powers  with  no  mean 
attainments,  considering  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which  he  lav,  and  of  the  love  of  study  with  a mind  emi- 
nently devotional,  pointed  out  this  young  man  to  the  Me 
thodist  preachers  who  frequented  Ins  father’s  luiuse  os  u 
person  wjio  might  be  usefiil  in  the  ministry  among  the  people 
with  whom  his  family  had  formed  their  religious  Cimnexion. 
One  of  them  was  so  impressed  with  the  fiersuasion  that 
this  was  the  course  of  life  pointed  out  for  him.  that  he  com- 
municated the  circumstance  to  the  great  father  and  direc- 
tor of  Methodism.  The  result  was  that  Clarke  removed  to 
England,  and  was  admitted  into  the  school  which  Wesley 
had  founded  at  Kimrsw-ond  near  Bristol. 

Ho  now  found  himself  in  circumsiances  more  favourable 
f<v  the  gratification  of  his  desire  toanpiire  varied  know'Ie<lge. 
Not  that  much  was  to  be  learned  in  such  a school  as  that ; 
but  his  new  situation  gave  him  time,  which  is  what  a mind 
disjMised  as  his  was  chiellv  w ants.  Be.sidcH  what  fi'rmwl  the 
kind  of  instruction  which  was  imparted  to  the  students  in 
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thiM  achool,  ho  un<lcrtook  to  toarh  himself  other  thini^: 
and  it  waii  while  hero  that  ho  purrhaaod  a Hebrew  Grammar 
ami  bo;ran  the  study  of  that  lani^a>^'c,  which  was  the  ram* 
mcnctiiuent  of  that  course  of  oriental  study  in  which  he 
afterwards  spent  much  time,  and  maiio  as  is  believed, 
groat  progresa. 

The  time  soon  came  when  he  was  to  leave  this  school, 
and  enter  on  the  duties  uf  an  itinerant  or  travellintr 
preacher.  He  was  accustomefl  to  relate  with  pride  ana 
pleasure  that  he  received  his  commission  to  |go  forth  from 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself.  There  was  a peculiar 
and  touching  afferiionaleneas  in  the  old  man’s  bent^iction. 
The  circuit,  as  it  is  called,  to  which  he  was  appointed  was 
a tract  of  country  near  Brailford  in  Wiltshire. 

Thus,  in  l~82.  he  became  a Methodist  preacher,  and  so 
oontinupd  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  first  twenty 
vears  he  resided  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  after* 
wards  he  lived,  fur  tlie  most  part,  in  or  about  London,  or  at 
an  estate  which  was  purchas^  fur  him  in  Lancashire. 

In  bis  ministerial  character  he  was  singularlv  acceptable 
and  useful.  His  preaching  attracted  crowds,  lie  advanced 
ui  inlluencc  and  reputation  in  the  body  uf  Christians  to 
whom  he  belonged  ; and  for  many  of  the  lattcryears  ofhis 
life  ho  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  lights  and  brightest 
ornaments  of  that  religious  community. 

If  this  however  hail  been  his  onlv  claim  to  distinction, 
the  nami*  of  Dr.  Clarke  would  not  have  appeared  in  this 
work  or  in  the  many  writings  in  which,  since  his  death, 
mention  has  been  mode  of  him.  We  have  alreaily  inti* 
mated  that  he  was  eminently  desirous  of  knowledge  of 
ver}'  various  kinds,  and,  while  leading  the  laborious  life 
of  a travelling  preaidiur,  he  found  time  for  a great  variety 
of  discursive  reading,  os  well  an  for  much  steady  application 
to  his  philological  studies,  especially  those  or  Oriental 
literature.  He  first  gave  public  evidence  of  those  studies 
inthe  yoar  tHO-2,  when  ho  publUhe«l,  in  six  volumes,  his 
book  entitled  * A Bibliographical  Dictionary.’  This  work 
gave  Itiin  at  once  a literary  reputation,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
said  to  do  him  nu  small  honour  : not  that  we  mean  to  re- 
present it  an  to  bo  placefi  op  a level  with  the  works  of  De 
Bure,  Panzer,  and  Hrunot,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  origi- 
nal researches  like  the  work  of  our  own  Ames  and  Herbert, 
but  it  is  a most  convenient  book  for  the  English  student, 
who  found  nothing  like  it  in  the  Utoraturc  of  nisown  coun- 
try, and  it  contains  a great  body  of  information  well  arranged 
concerning  books  ami  authom  to  which  no  other  easy 
was  presented.  The  book  had,  we  believe,  an  extensive 
circulation. 

A Methodist  preacher  possessed  with  a taste  for  the 
curious  researches  of  which  this  book  was  indicative,  was  a 
phenomenon  that  had  not  before  presented  itself.  It  was 
regarded,  we  believe  justly,  as  manifesting  that  a taste  for 
human  leurniiig  was  iiegitining  to  prevail  in  a class  of  men 
whose  profession  might  almost  be  said  to  be  founded  on  a 
contempt  fur  such  aajuisitions,  and  of  whom  at  least  it 
might  be  said  that  they  so  exalted  other  objects  and  otlier 
principles  that  learning  merely  human  was  defeated  of  its 
just  appreciation.  We  wish  that  the  biographers  of  Dr. 
Clarke  harl  informed  us  bow  this  work  was  received  by  bis 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  especially  by  his  elder  breth- 
ren. He  gained  however  by  it  a certain  reputation  among 
auother  cla.ss  of  men,  the  bibliographical  and  philological 
inquirers  ofhis  time.  Ho  began  also  about  this  perio<l  of 
hi.s  life  to  be  taken  notice  of  fur  bis  acquirements  in  Bibli- 
cal knowliHlge  and  in  Oriental  literature.  On  bis  coming  to 
reside  permanently  in  London,  the  Bible  Society  brought 
him  into  connexion  with  some  of  the  dignitaries  uf  the 
church.  His  connexion  with  the  Surrey  Institution  gave 
him  access  to  several  persons  of  literar)'  pursuits,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  ea.sy  access  to  books.  He  was  admitted  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  University  of 
St.  Andrew’s  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
afterwards  of  LL.D.  Some  time  after  be  became  a member 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  crrcumstance  in  his  literary 
history  remains  to  ho  mentioned.  The  Boanl  of  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Public  Records  selected  Dr.  Clarke  as  a 
proper  person  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  new 
edition  of  Rymer’s  ‘ Fmdcra,’  with  the  preparation  of  which 
they  were  charged. 

This  wa.H  a great  and  difficult  undertaking;  for  it  was 
not  the  mere  reprinting  the  work  of  Rymer,  but  a lan^ 
mau  of  new  materials  were  to  be  found  and  to  be  incorpo- 


rated with  the  old.  Some  eminent  antiquarian  scholars 
hod  shrunk  fVom  the  task.  What  puriirularly  pointed  out 
Dr.  Clarke  as  a suitable  person  for  this  undertaking  is  not 
known,  as  it  was  evident  that  his  studies  hail  previously 
lain  in  a direction  very*  different  from  that  which  pointed 
to  such  a Work  as  the  * Fwdera,’ and  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged that  he  came  to  the  task  with  very  little  aniuuint- 
ance  with  the  nature  of  it.  He  however  laboured  at  it 
with  much  assiduity  for  several  year.'.  His  name  appears 
in  the  title  of  both  parts  of  the  first  volume,  and  in  the  first 
partofihe  second  volume,  which  was  publi.»]iiHl  in  181b,  a/id 
from  that  time  Dr.  Clarke  rehnquisbi^  his  share  in  tliu  un- 
dertaking. 

From  the  time  when  he  settled  in  London  ho  was  con  - 
stanlly  in  communication  with  the  pre^s.  Of  some  works 
he  was  only  the  editor ; others  ho  abridged  : and  ho  pre- 
pared some  original  works,  among  which  are  particularly 
to  bo  nami'd,  * A Supplement  to  his  Bibliographu  al  Dic- 
tionary,’ ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Family  uf  Wt-sley,’  and  a work 
fur  the  assistance  of  Biblical  students.  Ho  was  al>o  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  peiiudical  Uteralureof  bis  day.  His. 
as  much  |ierhaps  as  ever  any  man's,  was  at  this  period  a life 
of  incessant  litemry  exertiuiu  His  health  was  guud. 

But  there  was  one  great  literan'  undertaking  on  which, 
above  all,  his  mind  was  intent,  lliis  was  an  cilitioii  of  the 
‘ Holy  Scriptures’  in  the  English  version,  ilhisiruled  with 
a commentary  and  critical  noti-s.  into  which  ho  pru|K>se<l  tu 
throw  the  results  of  his  own  Biblii-al  studies,  together  with 
much  that  he  might  collect  from  preceding  coiiiinentarics. 
It  was  to  funn  a kind  of  Family  Bible,  nnd  yet  be  at  the 
same  lime  a book  which  the  Bililical  M-hular  might  cuin>uU 
with  advantage,— ^ a union  which  has  been  several  times  at 
tempted.  The  first  vuluine  ap)ieared  in  181U,  and  excited 
no  small  attcMition  un  account  of  the  novelty  of  lome  opi 
nions  expressed  in  it  respecting  the  tempter  of  our  first  pa 
rents.  Fn>m  this  period  he  pursued  this  work  as  the  main 
business  of  his  life,  till  he  hail  completed  it,  which  he  did  in 
I8'26,  when  appeared  the  eighth  and  last  volume.  Fur  eight 
of  these  years,  namely  from  18I5tul8'i3,  he  livc<l  at  a plum 
called  Mtllbrouk  in  Lancashire,  where  some  friends  had  pur- 
chased for  him  a bouse  and  small  estate. 

We  have  not  altemplcil  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  literary 
value  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  publ'icatiuns,  or  even  to  enumerate 
thorn  all.  Wo  may  observe  however  that  they  appear  to  us 
to  have  had  their  uill  meed  of  fume.  Dr.  Clarke,  like  other 
extraordinary  men  wlio  have  apiwared  in  situations  in  which 
the  world  did  not  expect  to  find  them,  has  perhaps  been 
overrated.  It  is  also  of  the  nature  uf  religious  sei'ts  to  fun  u 
up  into  undue  elevation  petwons  really  luerituriuus  who  be- 
long to  them.  It  U quite  ab»urd  to  place  his  scholarship  on 
a level  with  that  of  the  really  great  scholars  who  Im'-e 
adorned  our  country ; and  it  is  perliaps  one  of  the  mu^t  uIh 
senable  circumstances  about  Dr.  Clarke  that  his  mind  ne- 
ver seems  to  have  acquired  that  refinemeiil  which  scholar- 
ship, when  it  is  genuine,  never  fbda  to  give,  or  that  suyie- 
rioritv  to  vulgar  prejudices  and  to  the  affectation  uf  display 
wbicii  U,  wo  believe,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  high  at 
tainraents.  Tliere  is  in  Dr.  Clarke  a remarkable  afferialion 
of  bringing  forward  the  Oriental  learning  lie  is  understood  to 
have  possessed.  He  cajinot  keep  it  out  of  the  iiitnxluction 
to  the  * Foidera.’  It  appears  still  more  strangely  in  his 
‘Lives  of  the  Weslev  Family,’ where  ho  labours  after  an 
Arabic  etymon  of  the  suniaroo  of  Wesley,  a word  ri'ally 
formed  according  to  one  of  ihe  armmonest  analogies  uf  our 
own  language.  In  the  same  work  he  gives  enoourigcinenl 
to  the  most  vulgar  and  childish  of  the  popular  superstitions. 
But  while  we  make  these  remarks,  we  wLvh  it  to  be  under 
stood  that  we  regard  Dr.  Clarke  as  a person  on  whom  it  is  im 
possible  to  look  but  with  respect,  and  whose  life  presents  an 
instructive  lesson  of  rewards  and  honours  attending  usi-ful 
labours  and  consistent  virtuous  action.  Wo  may  oihl  also 
that  it  sliows  liow  the  cultivatioii  and  encouragement  of  the 
devotional  spirit  may  be  united  with  very  vigorous  exertion 
in  things  which  have  but  a slight  connexion  with  it.  We 
must  nut  omit  to  add  two  or  throe  circuraatancesof  his  later 
years. 

AVhile  be  resided  in  I.Anca8hire  the  two  Buddhist  priests, 
whom  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  brought  from  Ceylon  for  in 
struciion  in  Christianity,  were  placed  in  hU  family  ; he  was 
the  means  of  establishing  a Methodist  mission  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands  ; and  in  1831,  a little  before  his  death,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  establishing  bcIhioIs  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  the  port  of  Ireland  in  which  he  was  bom.  Hi 
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accumulated  a t^ood  libror)*,  including;  many  manuscripts, 
and  batl  formed  a small  museum  uf  natural  curiu-ities. 

From  1823,  when  ho  loft  Lancashire,  Dr.  Clarko  resided 
at  Haydon-Kall,  in  Middlesex,  about  seventeen  miles  from 
London.  He  died  uf  cholera  on  the  26th  of  1832, 

tho  only  person  of  much  celebrity  who  was  carried  off  in 
that  time  of  the  nation’s  visitation. 

CLAUDE.  Cluude  Gellce,  called  Claude  Lorraine,  was 
born  at  Chaiui^e,  in  Lorraine,  in  16U0.  His  parents  were 
very  poor,  and  It  is  said  that  he  was  originally  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a pastrycook.  At  the  ago  of  twelve,  being  left 
an  orphan,  he  sought  a homo  ut  the  house  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  in  business,  as  a carver  of  wood,  at  Fri- 
bui^.  A relation,  who  was  a tiavcUing  dealer,  observing 
some  indications  of  a lovo  for  tho  flue  arts,  persuade*!  his, 
brother  to  allow  the  lad  to  accoropanv  him  to  Komc.  Here 
he  was  somewhat  unceremoniously  deserted  by  his  relative,  i 
but  received  pccuniarv  assistance  from  his  brother.  Seeing 
some  paintings  by  Godfrey  Wauls  which  pleased  him.  he  do- 1 
terroined  to  go  to  Naples,  where  that  jiainter  then  resided,  , 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  At  the  expiration  | 
of  two  years  he  relumed  to  Rome,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Agoatino  Ta.ssi,  under  whom  he  studied  with  unwearied 
diligence.  Having  acquired  some  repute,  he  made  the 
tourofltuly  and  France,  and  part  of  Germany,  slaying  oc- ' 
caskmally  for  some  time  at  different  places  to  replenish  his 
purse,  and  paying  a visit  to  his  native  place.  He  appears 
to  have  frequently  suffered  through  various  misadventures, 
both  in  health  and  fortune,  during  his  protracted  tour. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  wiLs  rcceivwl  with  a general 
welcome,  and  a w ide  and  increasing  demand  for  his  pictures. 
Commissions  came  to  him  from  numerous  places,  and  from 
many  illustrious  persons  of  the , princijatl  countries  of 
Europe.  He  dic<l  in  1682. 

Claude  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  a constant 
and  diligent  study  of  nature,  and  by  unwearicsl  manual 
practice.  It  was  his  custom  to  spend  great  part  of  his 
time,  often  whole  days,  from  dawn  till  night,  in  watch- 
ing tho  changes  of  the  effect  on  earth  and  sky.  He 
has  left  proofs  of  the  painstaking  labour  with  which  lie 
studied  the  details  of  a picture  in  finished  studies  of  leaves 
and  bits  of  ground.  By  these  means,  although  he  is  said 
not  to  have  shown  any  particular  quickness  in  his  early 
progress,  he  acquired  such  mastery  of  hand  and  eve  os 

f>ro*Iuce<l  him  fame,  wealth,  and  the  rank  of  the  first  among 
andscape-painters.  He  painted  for  his  study  a landscape, 
compounded  of  many  views,  taken  in  tho  V ilia  Madamo, 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  trees,  which  be  kept  as  a store 
of  natural  objects.  He  refused  to  sell  it,  even  when 
Clement  IX.  offered  to  cover  it  with  pieces  of  gold.  This 
picture,  and  another  of  Esther  and  Ahasuems,  he  is  said 
to  have  rocuiioned  as  hU  best  productions.  He  used  to 
make  drawings  of  his  pictures  in  a book,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  pirated.  Ho  left  six  of  these  registers, 
which  ho  called  uis  ' Libri  di  Verita;’  one  of  them,  well 
known  by  Earlom’s  engravings,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

His  colouring  is  rich,  powerful,  and  brilliant;  his  tints 
are  varied  os  m nature  itself.  llisacTial  perspective  is 
perfect;  tlio  foreground  stands  out  with  tho  force  and 
brightness  of  an  Italian  sunshine;  the  distance  recedes 
clear  and  wide,  till  the  blue  hills  and  blue  sky  meet  in 
harmonious  cuntmst,  or  molt  into  the  rich,  warm,  dew)’ 
atmosphere  of  Rome.  II  is  architecture  is  light  and  fan- 
ciful, and  often  channimfly  mixed  with  foliage,  which  is 
graceful  and  moving.  The  water  ripples  and  undulates 
in  the  tremulous  light,  or  lies  calm  and  glassy,  with  deep- 
ening shadows.  11  is  composition  is  a singular  union  of 
freedom  anil  syiiimctT7.  If  his  landscapes  have  a fault,  it 
is  that  tho  graceful  is  too  invariably  selected;  a trille  of 
roughness,  or  irregularity,  would  add  to  tho  interest  of  the 
picture.  IIU  figures  are  very  poor,  which  ho  freely  ad- 
mitted, saying  he  sold  tlio  laiuLscape  and  gave  away  the 
figures,  a trait  of  modesty  which  seems  in  acconlanre  with 
his  mild  and  amiable  character.  He  left  his  property  to 
two  nephews  and  a niece,  his  only  surviving  relations. 

CLAUDE,  JEAN,  born  in  1619,  at  Sauvetat,  near  Agon, 
was  tho  son  of  u Protoslant  clergyman,  and  was  himself 
brought  up  to  the  church.  He  distinguishetl  himself  to 
controversial  learning,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  the  Protestant  college  of  Nismes,  which  place  : 
ho  filled  for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  this  limo  tho  veva-  I 
tions  of  the  goveniment  authorities  obliging  him  to  abauduu  I 


his  chair,  ho  went  to  Pans,  where  ho  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed to  the  church  of  Charenton  in  1666.  In  this  >itua- 
tion  he  showed  himself  by  his  writings  one  of  the  ablest 
champions  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  an  antagonist  not 
unworthy  of  B*issuct,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  other  distin- 
guished Catholic  divines.  In  1671  he  publisiied  his  *Rtt. 
ponseauTraitfide  la  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  sur  rEuHiaristic.' 
2 voUm  8vo.  [Arnavld.]  In  1673  apjieared  hi-s  * Dffeioe 
de  la  Reformation,  ou  Rrponse  aux  Pri^jugcs  16gitimcs  do 
Nicole.’  In  16>sl  Claude  had  a controversial  conference 
with  Bossuet,  after  which  he  publidied  * Rt'poiise  a la  Con- 
ference dc  ^ssuet.’  'ilie  conference  as  usual  led  to  no 
approximation  between  the  contending  parties.  In  1685 
the  Revocation  of  tlie  Edit  de  Nantes  by  Lonis  XIV. 
obliged  Claude  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
well  received  on  areount  lM»th  of  his  talents  and  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  granted  him  a 

Iiension.  He  died  nut  long  after  in  1687,  much  regretted 
>y  his  co-religionisls  as  one  of  their  ablest  and  mo?.t  esti- 
mable advocates.  Hi-*  ‘ Plainles  dos  PriilCitans  cruclle- 
roent  opprimts  dans  Ic  ILiyaume  de  France’  was  pviblished 
after  his  death,  as  well  as  uther  \>osihuraou8  works,  chiefly 
on  theological  and  controversial  subjects.  Hu  left  also 
some  sermons.  His  stylo  though  simple  was  vigorous, 
being  sustained  by  great  logical  skill  and  much  erudition 
Dovyite  wrote  a biography  of  Claude,  Amsterdam,  1687. 
His  grandson.  Jean  Jaenurs  Claude.  wa.s  one  of  the  earliest 
pastors  uf  the  French  Prutcslant  church  in  Threadnvedle 
Street,  London,  and  died  in  1712. 

Ct.AUDE,  ST.,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jura, on  tho  bankofasmal)  stream  called  the  Bienne,  which 
flows  into  the  Ain,  a feeder  of  the  Rhone.  It  L 240  miles 
S.E.  of  Paris  in  a direct  line,  in  46*  23'  N.  lift.,  and  5*  32 
E.  long. 

This  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  retirement  of  the  Saints 
Romain  and  Lupicin  (the  latter  biihop  of  Vesontio,  or  Be- 
san<;on)  to  the  descri*  of  Mount  Jura,  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  sanctity  of  these  holy  men.  wlw>  were  brethren,  drew 
around  them  a numl>er  of  kindreil  minds,  and  three  monas- 
teries with  otner  o»tuhU.>.hments  arose  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  retreat.  In  the  eighth  century  St,  Claude,  arch- 
bishop ufBesam;rm.  cwme  to  end  his  days  in  one  of  these 
luonastories,  which  afterwarAs  touk  in*  name  from  him, 
and  thus  tho  town  acquired  ita  present  designation. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Claude  was  of  tho  Bencdicline  order, 
and  tho  monks  were  obliged  to  make  proof  of  noble  de- 
scent before  they  could  obtain  admission  into  the  e.uablish- 
ment  The  community  jios-seswd  immense  wealth:  it  is  said 
by  Li  Valiko  ( J 'oya^e.  damle*  DifartementiS — no  very  trust- 
worthy authuriiy, indeed — tohnvchada  revenue  of  100,000 
ycHf,  or  about  12,500/.  The  iinmks,  1>eforo  iho  suppression 
of  the  establishment,  had  ceased  to  live  in  common;  each 
had  bis  distinct  portion  of  the  revenue.  This  monaiftic 
iiLstilution  was  the  lost  in  France  which  hcM  its  vassals  in 
a state  of  villainage,  and  whoever  was  resident  a year  in 
their  domains  became  their  serf.  It  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Lonis  XV'l.  tliat  the  feudal  powers  of  these  ecclesiustics 
were  entirely  suiinresscd.  The  abbot  wa-s  lonl  of  the  town. 
In  1742  this  abbey  was  secularized,  and  erected  into  a 
bishopric  ; the  bishop  and  chapter  succeeding  to  the 
rights  and  many  of  the  usages  of  iho  abbot  and  monk.s. 

St.  Claude  is  built  at  tho  font  of  a mountain,  one  of  those 
amid  which  it  is  placed,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  tor- 
rent Ison  with  the  Bienne.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  include  a port  of  the  adjacent  mountain,  but  cannot 
be  considered  as  fortified.  The  town  was  desiroywl  by  fire 
in  1799;  but  n sum  uf  750,001)  francs  (alKiut  30,000/.) 
granted  l>y  the  ouustilar  government,  and  numeroun  collec- 
tions made  all  over  Franc'C,  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
build it  on  a much  more  regular  plan. 

llie  inhabitants  uraounUid.  in  1832,  to  4170  for  the  town, 
or  5222  for  tlie  whole  commune.  They  are  busily  enraged 
inthcmanufuclurooftoysand  trinkets  in  tortoiseshell,  iiorn, 
ivory,  bone,  box  aiul  other  woimIs:  beads,  needles,  pins,  musi- 
cal snuff-boxes,  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  naiU, 
are  among  the  articles  made  here.  The  traders  of  this  town 
have  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Several 
have  eslabliidiraent.s  at  Beaucaire;  they  import  goods  from 
Germany  and  England.  There  is  a go^  hospital,  a large 
public  school,  amf  several  other  useful  institutions.  Beau- 
tiful marble  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  pretty 
good  ochre  is  procured.  Peat  for  fuel  is  also  obtainea. 

The  arrondissemcm  of  St.  Claude  coutaiied,  in  1832, 
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52,433  inhabitants,  vho  arc  cngagoo  in  making;  turnery 
and  other  wooden  wares,  spinning  cotton  yarn,  wealing 
crape,  drawing  iron  wire,  making  wooden  ami  metal  clocks, 
enamel  watch’fui'Ci^,  roasting-jacks,  spcclaclo-fhimea,  and 
imitation  gems. 

TIjo  bishopric  of  St.  Claudo  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  containing  312.504  inhabitants.  Tlie  bishop 
is  a suffnig-.in  of  the  Arclibishop  of  Lyon  and  Vienne. 

CLAUUl.V'NUS  (CL.\U'1>1US)  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
in  Eg)’|»t,  A.c.  365  (Kpi^t.  i.,  20,  v.  3).  Though  of  a family 
originally  Roman,  his  education  was  Greek;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  wriltcii  first  in  the  Greek  language.  Ills 
work  on  the  * Antiquitie.s  of  TarsiiM*  is  loet.  Of  his  early 
life  little  is  known.  11 U first  I..atin  verses  were  written 
dunng  the  consulship  of  Probinus,  a.c.  395.  {Kpitt.  iv., 
vv,  13, 14).  In  this  year  he  became  a dependent  of  the  regent 
Stilicho,  guatdian  of  the  two  minors,  Arcadius  and  Ilono- 
hus ; and  in  his  poems  he  sometimes  alludes  to  hU  soldier’s 
life.  {Pi  nt.  Cann.  de  Comulatu  Mallii  Theodori,  vv.  5,  6.) 
Whether  from  a hope  of  being  immortalized  in  verse,  or 
from  some  other  motive,  Suhimo  warmly  befriended  the 
poet ; nor  were  the  favours  of  his  beautiful  wifo  Serena 
acknowledged  less  gratefully  than  those  of  the  minister 
himself.  (jWe /.out/^Aur  SiilichonLs  lib.  iii. ; Laut  Serents 
Cluudian  seems  to  have  enjoyc<l  all  the  spleu- 
dour  and  luxuries  which  tho  high  station  of  Stilicho 
afforded;  and  he  cither  purchased  or  requited  those  in- 
dulgences by  lavishing  indiscriminate  euJo.;ics  on  his  patrons 
and  bringing  infamy  and  ridicule  on  tUcir  cncmioa.  The 

S raises  of  Stilicho  are  the  constant  subject  on  which  ko 
elights  to  dwell,  oven  when  he  does  not  directly  mention 
his  name;  and  where  tho  materials  of  regular  history  are 
wanting,  his  poems  form  a vuluablu  clue  to  the  connexion 
ami  character  of  events. 

llio  most  iinporiant  favour  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  .Serena  appeals  to  ha\c  been  her  as>i.sling  him  to  obtain 
a very  wcahhy  bride  {Kj  ixt.  il.).  The  nuptials  were  ce- 
Icbraicil  at  .\lc\andiia  vv.  55,  &«•.);  and  it 

scein'i  probable  that  Claudiuu  and  liis  wife  soon  after  came  ' 
to  Italy.  After  the  war  with  Gildo  ho  was  honoured  with 
a bronze  statue  (Frc^f.  in  Helium  Cre//cu;«,  vv.  5,  fi),  erected 
in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  an  honour  which,  as  Gibbon  (ch. 
30)  observes,  lie  acknowledged  as  a man  who  deserved  it: 
the  inscription  which  was  cut  un  the  statue  is  still  extant 
(.Orclli,  Cttrvus  In^cript^  voL  i.,  p.  259). 

The  deatn  of  Stilicho  (a.  d.  4u3)  was  soon  followM  by 
the  ruin  of  his  favourite.  Iludrian,  the  surcotuor  of  StiUcho, 
had  formerly  been  the  subjt‘ct  of  a satirical  epigram 
{Epigr.  25,  in  sonic  erlilions  30.)  of  Claudion,  and  he  now 
began  to  watch  fur  a favourable  ojiportuuity  of  revenge. 
The  particulars  of  his  death  are  not  known;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  his  attempts  to  conciliate  Hadrian  were  ineff'ec- 
tuah  and  that  he  finally  fell  a victim  to  bis  rcsciiluicnt. 

It  has  been  a subject  of  dispute,  whctlser  Cluudian  was 
or  was  not  a convert  to  Christianity.  The  poems  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  supposiliuu  that  ho  was,  huvo  been 
attfibuted  to  him  erroneously;  they  are  clearly  the  work 
of  another  writer. 

Claudian’s  poetical  merits,  though  not  of  the  highest  | 
order,  are  considerable.  He  docs  not  excel  in  the  chastised 
and  severe  beauties  uf  the  older  poets  whom  ho  aspired  to  ! 
imitate,  nor  is  ho  remarkable  for  great  invention  or  a lofty 
imagination ; but  in  whut  may  l>e  called  the  picturesque 
style  he  is  surpa'^.sed  by  none:  be  brings  out  tiic  smallest 
details  of  a scene  into  a vivid  and  correct  form,  ampHfleil 
and  ornamented  with  all  the  graces  of  diction.  The 
most  pro<aic  topic  in  his  hands  is  invested  with  the  ciiarms 
of  poetry.  An  elegant  and  hannonious  versiflcaiion  always 
delights  his  reader.  * In  the  decline  of  arts  and  of  empire, 
a native  of  Egvpt,  who  had  reccivwl  the  education  of  a 
Greek,  assumed  in  a mature  age  the  familiar  use  and 
alisolute  (xiinmand  of  the  Ltiiin  language,  soared  above  the 
heads  of  his  feeble  contempororieM,  and  placed  himself, 
after  an  interval  of  300  years,  among  the  poets  of  antient 
Rome.’  (Gibbon,  Decline  mul  Fail,  chap.  30.) 

Claudian’s  principal  iwems  arc,  3 books  • De  Raptu  Pro- 
serpim^;’  3 books  * I)c  Laudthus  StiUchonis:’  2 books  ‘In 
Ruflnum,’  2 l)Ot>k.s  ' In  Entropium;’  ' De  Bello  Getico;' 

‘ Do  Bello  Gildonico,*  Stc.  Tlie  best  editions  are  those  of 
GcAner  and  Burmunn.  Oaudiou  is  included  in  Weber’s 
‘ CorpUf.  Pociarum  Latinoruro.’  Frankfort,  1833. 

CL.\  UDIUS  NERO,  the  son  of  Drusus  Nero,  the 
brother  of  Xilerius,  and  of  Antcnia  Minor,  the  ^laughter  of 


M.  Antonins  ti.e  Triumvir,  by  Octavm,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus, was  born  at  Lyon  b.  c.  10.  [AunrsTL’s.]  In  his 
youth  he  was  sickly,  weak,  and  tiniHl,  which  made  his 
mother  say  that  he  was  but  the  half-finished  sketch  of  a 
man.  Au'.rustus  in  compassion,  used  to  call  him  mitelltu. 
Utile  wretch.  Ho  was  left  to  the  company  of  the  women 
and  the  freedmen  of  tlic  palace,  and  little  notice  was  taker. 

I of  him  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  lived  in  privacy, 
and  appears  to  have  applied  him»clf  with  perseverance  to 
study.  Ho  became  a proOcient  in  Greek  and  l.atin,  and 
wrote,  with  tho  as>i»tancc  of  Sulpicius  Flavius,  a history 
of  Rome,  in  43  books,  which  is  lost.  He  suggested  the 
addiiion  of  three  new  letters  to  tho  Roman  alpliabct,  and 
he  enforced  the  use  of  them  during  his  reign,  after  which 
they  fell  into  disu.se,  but  still  appeared  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  in  the  old  inscriptions  {Annul,  xi.,  14).  He  also 
applied  himself  with  much  perseverance  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  oratory,  and  Tacitus  has  transmitted  to  us  a 
favourable  specimen  in  a speech  which  he  delivered  before 
the  senate  when  cin{>eror,  in  favour  of  the  Gauls,  who  wore 
asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Rtniian  citizens. 
{Annul,  xi.,  24.) 

When  Caligula,  w ho  wa.s  the  nephew  of  Claudius,  became 
emperor,  ho  took  IiLh  uncle  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship. A.  D.  37.  After  tho  expiration  of  his  consulship 
Claudius  again  withdrew  into  ^vacy.  from  which  he  was 
dragged  by  some  mutinous  soldiers,  who  were  overrunning 
the  imperial  palace  after  tho  death  of  Caligula,  and  who 
discovered  Claudius  concealed  behind  a tapestry,  and  trem- 
bling from  fear.  They  raised  him  on  their  shouMers,  and 
carried  him  to  the  camp,  where  he  was  pnx'laimed  emperor 
by  tho  troops,  a.d.  41,  against  the  wishes  of  the  senate  and 
of  many  of  the  citizens,  who  were  for  restoring  the  re- 
public. 

This  was  the  first  example  of  that  baneful  practice,  which 
tho  soldiers  so  often  repealed,  of  disposing  of  the  imperial 
crowii.  Claudius,  who  was  then  50  years  of  ago,  began  his 
reign  by  acts  of  justice  and  of  mercy ; ho  recalled  exiles, 
restored  to  the  rightful  owners  much  pro|K'rty  which  had 
been  confiscated  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  rejtctcd  the 
honours  and  titles  which  the  (lattery  of  lourtieva  would 
have  bestowed  uoon  him.  embellish^  Rome,  formed  an 
aqueduct  for  a fresh  supply  of  water,  wliich  still  bears 
his  name,  constructed  a harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  began  the  emisiuiry  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 
[Celano.] 

He  also  went  over  to  Britain,  which  country  he  first  per- 
manently occupied,  at  leoat  in  part,  by  his  generals  Plau- 
tins  and  Vespasianu.s,  and  afterwards  by  0-stofius.  [Britajc- 
NiA.]  C^raciacus,  who  was  brought  pnsuncr  liefire  him  at 
Rome,  experienced  the  imperial  clemency.  Claudius  after- 
wards ftdl  into  a state  of  opatliy  and  imbecility,  being  en- 
tirely governed  by  his  prutligatc  wife  Messalina  anil  the 
freedmen  of  the  imlaco  who  were  leagued  with  her.  They 
took  advantage  of  his  excessive  timidity  and  credulity  to 
make  liim  sign  the  death-warrants  of  numerous  senators  and 
knights,  whom  they  representcxl  as  conspirators,  and  whose 
property  was  confiscAtea  for  their  benefit.  Messalina  openly 
abandoned  herself  to  the  most  shameless  licentiousness, 
and  no  one  dared  to  check  her,  or  remonstrate  with  the 
emperor  on  her  conduct,  for  fear  of  incurring  her  deadly 
revenge.  Slio  carried  her  effrontery  at  last  so  far  as  pub- 
licly to  marry  Coius  Silius,  one  uf  the  handsomest  men  of 
Rome,  while  CH  ludius  was  absent  at  Ostia.  The  emperor, 
who  was  roused  from  liis  torpor  by  the  report  of  this  scandal, 
gave  orders  that  Messalina  should  ho  put  to  death.  Soon 
afterwards  he  married,  a.d.  50,  his  own  niece,  Agrippina  the 

Joungor,  the  widow  of  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  and  mother  of 
Domitius.  Agrippina  easily  prevailed  on  the  weak  Cau- 
dius  to  aditpt  her  son  Domitius,  who  assumed  his  step- 
father’s name  of  Nero,  by  which  he  was  afterw  ards  known 
as  emperor,  and  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Octavia.  Agrippina  having  thus  paved  "the  way  for  tho 
succession  of  her  own  son  to  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius  by  Messalina,  completed 
her  object  by  poisoning  her  husband  at  Siiiuessa,  where  he 
had  gone  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  health.  Clauilius  died  A.n. 
54,  in  his  sixty-fourth  ycoTy  after  being  in  possi-ssion  of  the 
sovereign  power  for  thirteen  years  and  nine  months.  His 
funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and  ho  wa.s  num- 
bered among  the  gods,  but  his  will  was  not  read  in  public, 
in  order  to  a\oid  c.xciting  disturbances  among  the  iieopie 
on  account  of  the  preference  given  to  Nero  over  IJritan- 
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nicuB.  (Tacitus,  Anfk  xu.  69 ; Suetonius,  Ciuudiui ; 
Dton.) 


Briitkb  Mutcaia.  Ac'.tul  tiMi  Rmue.  43?  frain*. 


CLAU'DIUS,  or  C1X>DIUS.  ALBl'NUS.  a native  of 
Adrumetum.  in  Africa,  sened  with  distinction  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  CJommodus  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 

fiire ; in  Asia,  in  Gaul,  in  Germany  against  the  Frisians,  and 
asllv  in  Britain.  When  Avidius  (jassiu-s  t^ovemor  of  Svria, 
revoited  airain>it  M.  Aurelius.  Alhinus,  who  cominand^l  thu 
troops  in  Bithynia,  checked  the  revolt  which  was  beginning 
to  spread  among  his  soldiers.  In  consetpieiioe  of  this 
service  he  was  raised  to  the  consulate,  togeiher  with  I’om- 
peiaiius,  the  em|>eror*s  son-m-law,  a.d.  176.  hen  Sepli* 
inius  Severus  Wcarae  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  cininre, 
C;ommjdu.s  w ith  the  view  of  strengthening  himself,  offered 
to  Alhinus.  who  was  Uien  commanding  in  Tlrilain.  where  he 
had  sucecvdiil  IVrtinaN,  the  title  of  Ciesir,  »hi*  h Alhinus 
deihnefl.  After  the  of  Uomunxlus  and  of  his 

sbort-Uve<l  bUcce»«or  Pertimix,  Oidius  Julianus  being  made 
empetor  by  the  pnsturian  guards  of  Eloiue,  who  now 
assumed  the  right  of  dispusii^  of  the  empire  to  the  highest 
bidder,  three  rominunders  or  the  legions  abroad.  Albums 
in  Britain,  Beverus  in  lllyricum.  and  Pescemiius  Niger  in 
Syria,  stood  forth  Co  dismitc  this  right  by  the  corresponding 
argument  of  the  will  of  tlieir  own  soldiers.  Severus,  who  was 
the  nearest  to  Rome,  marched  U]tuii  the  city,  ui>on  which  the 
senate  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  the  prtelurians  made 
way  for  him  by  assas;»inaling  the  uiif<irlunate  Julianua. 
Beverus  while  on  In'*  maren  hud  written  to  Albinus, 
proclaiming  him  l'a>sar.  and  adopting  him  os  his  suc- 
cchsor.  lilts  time  Allmius  accepted  the  title,  which  be 
assumed  publicly  at  the  bead  of  his  legions ; and  the  senate 
confirmoil  it.  after  thu  accession  of  Beverus.  But  the  new 
emperor  having  ftrsl  overthrown  his  competitor  Peseen- 
nius  Niger,  resolved  to  rid  himself  also  of  lus  dubious  0000- 
riate  Alhinus ; wlin,  having  discovered  his  iniuntiuns  in  time, 
passed  over  into  Gaul,  whore  lie  was  proclaimed  cm{>eror, 
and  strengthuned  himself  by  fresh  recruits.  Beverus  hur' 
ried  from  the  east  against  this  new  enemv,  and  after  several 
partial  engagements  a great  lialtlu  woh  lought  near  Lvon, 
in  February,  a.d.  197,  in  which  Buverus  was  worstei^  at 
first  nnd  wounded,  according  to  Spartianus,  but  succeeded 
in  rallying  his  cavalry,  with  which  lie  gaine<l  the  victory. 
The  soldiers  of  Albinus  having  taken  rofu^  within  Lyon, 
that  city  was  invested,  stormed  and  burnt,  by  the  troops  of 
Beverus.  Albinus,  according  to  Dion,  killed  himself,  and 
his  body  was  carried  to  Beverus,  who  had  the  head  cut  off 
and  taken  to  Rome,  and  the  body  thrown  into  the  Rhone. 
Beverus,  with  liU  ciiaracterislic  mhumaniiy,  put  to  death 
the  Wife  and  ehihlren  of  Albinus,  and  ordenxl  a general 
proscription  of  all  bis  friends,  who  wure  numerous  m Gaul 


and  m Spain,  and  even  at  Rome.  Albinus  appears  to 
have  hcun  a man  of  considerable  talents  and  information. 
He  was  a distinguished  commander,  and  had  many  partisans 
among  the  senators,  but  was  harsh  and  even  cruel  in  his 
military  discipline:  and  is  said  by  Capitoliiius  to  liavc  been 
an  enormous  glutton.  (Herudian,  Dion,  and  Spartianus ; 
and  Julius  Capilolinus  in  the  Hi^tona  Au^uata.) 

CLAUDIUS.  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  surnamed  GO- 
THICUS,  was  bom  in  lllyricum  a.d.  21-i,  served  in  the 
army  os  tribune  under  Deeius,  was  afterw  ard>  governor  of  his 
native  province  under  Valerianus,aiid  after  the  death  of  Gal- 
lieniis  in  g6H,  near  Milan,  was  proclaimeil  umtierur  by  the 
army.  The  choice  was  immediately  approx  erl  by  the  Senate. 
CHaudius  began  his  reign  bv  defeating  the  usur|>er  Aureotus, 
who  had  revoUe<l  against  tialliomis,  an<l  had  taken  posses 
sion  of  Milan.  Aureolus  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Claudius 
afterwards  marched  against  the  Germuns,  who  had  entered 
Italy,  and  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Benacus(Ldke 
of  GariU.)  On  arriving  at  Rome,  he  w»s  received  with 
gn-at  honours,  and  applied  himself  to  reform  many  of  the 
Abuses  which  existed  in  the  administration  of  tlie  empire. 
In  the  following  year  lie  marched  against  the  Goths,  or 
Scythians,  who  Tuul  invaded  the  provinces  of  Mtesia,  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter,  and  made  a vast  number 
of  prisoners,  whom  he  distributed  over  v.irious  provinces  ss 
lubourerv.  In  oonset|Uonce  of  this  victory,  he  a-sumod  the 
name  of  Gotliicus.  In  tlio  year  after  (a.d.  '27U)  he  died 
St  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  of  a contagious  diHca.se  which 
liad  spread  in  his  army,  after  a short  reign  of  little  more 
ibnn  two  years,  during  which  ho  exhibited  virtues  and  abi- 
lities that  entitle  him  to  be  numbered  among  thu  best 
emperors  of  Rome.  The  Senate  named  his  brother  Quin- 
liliuH  his  successor,  but  the  army  pruoluimcd  Aurelianus, 
upon  which  CJuiniilius  was  killed,  or  killed  himself  ac- 
cording to  oUiors.  (TrebclUus  PuiUo  in  Htitoria  Atigutia.) 
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CLAUSENBURG  (Kolos),  a county  in  the  west  of 
Transylvania,  in  that  part  of  it  called  the  'land  of  the  Mag* 
vars,’  which  is  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  principality. 
It  has  an  area  of  1861  s<iuare  miles,  and  contains  lUU.UUb 
inhabitants,  who  are  chietly  employed  in  rearing  cattle,  in 
agriculture,  mining,  and  a few  manufactures,  and  trade.  It 
has  one  royal  free  town,  five  market'towns,  'JU2  villages, 
and  thirty-five  prtedia,  or  privileged  settlements,  and  is 
lUvided  into  six  * processes.’  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Szamos 
and  Koriis.  It  is  very  mountainous : the  must  elevated 
points  are  Varatik,  Trugassa,  Yladiassa,  Balamirossa,  and 
Kalota.  It  abounds  in  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
HWine ; also  in  honey  and  corn,  and  produces  salt,  gold, 
iron,  and  some  wood. 

CLAUSENBURG  (Klush.  Kolosvir),  a royal  free  town 
and  capital  of  the  principality  of  Transylvania.  The  town 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Claudia,  whence  its  Latin  designation  Claudiopolis.  In 
1178  the  new  town  was  enlarged  by  a colony  of  Saxons, 
who  from  its  locality  called  it  Glauscnburg,  from  the  old 
word  KUuue,  which  signifies  a niouniain  defile.  Tliu  cita- 
<iel,  which  lies  on  a hill,  was  not  erected  till  1721,  since 
which  date  commodious  barracks  have  been  made  in  it. 
Owing  (0  its  ftmirishing  trade  and  manufactures  it  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  country.  Settlers 
Aocked  to  It  from  all  parts,  till  the  place  becoming  too  con- 
fined, the  new-comers  were  obligca  to  take  up  their  abode 
m the  neighbouring  villages,  which  thus  became  the  property 
of  the  town.  Claiiscnburg  is  situated  on  the  river  Sziiinos, 
in  the  mid>t  of  a romantic  vuley,  surrounded  with  mountains, 
and  studded  with  fields,  gardens,  and  rincyurdH.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  walls  and  towers,  and  is  divided  into  the 
mner  town  and  six  suburbs;  the  former  ciin'ists  of  the 
Ovar  (Altburg).  or  old  town,  and  Ujvas,  or  new  town,  and 
though  of  small  extent  has  a very  pleasing  apiioarancu.  It 
has  some  handsome  streets  ami  houses,  and  a large  market- 
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place,  500  paces  long  and  360  broad.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral churches,  the  nu»t  striking  of  which  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  rnthedral,  erected  in  pursuance  of  a vow  of  King 
Sigismund  in  1309;  it  is  94  paces  long  and  34  broad,  and 
contaiiu  some  flue  monuments.  Of  the  other  churches, 
6ve  are  Roman  Catlwlic,  several  Protestant,  and  one 
Grtcco-CathoHc.  The  members  of  the  Oriental  Confession 
have  their  distinct  places  of  worship. 

Clau.scnbnrg  contains  an  academical  lyccum,  having  185 
B(udent>>  with  a public  library  attached  ; a Roman  Catholic 
gymnasium,  with  270  pupils;  a reformed  college,  with  350 

fnipils;  aGrewo-Cathohe,  with  3GG  pupils:  a Roman  Catho- 
ic  seminary;  a seminary  for  the  young  nobility  ; a Kran- 
eiscaii  convent ; normal  schools,  with  above  3tHJ  scholars;  a 
hnusu  of  industry  for  poor  men  and  M'omcn,  cstuhlished  by 
an  asso<-iation  of  ladies;  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals, 
and  various  other  charitable  anstilutions : a Casino,  con- 
taining the  assembly  rooms,  the  profits  of  which  arc  dcvoteil 
to  purposes  of  charity  ; a large  national  theatre,  and  several 
public  gardens  around  the  town,  one  of  which  is  culled  the 
‘People's  Gardens.’  Among  the  other  buildings  is  the  old 
castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  the  town-hall  in  the  market- 
lacc,  and  numerous  palaces  belonging  to  the  higher  no- 
iliu-. 

Clauscnhnrg  is  the  scat  of  the  government  of  Transyl- 
vania, of  the  consistory  of  the  Protestant  and  Graeco-Catho- 
lic communions,  the  l>oard  of  education,  and  other  public 
departments,  l^nng  a Kiskal-gul  or  Taxal-Ort  (that  is,  a 
place  luaving  its  own  independent  jurisdiction),  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  but  all  its  civil 
and  othi:r  affairs  arc  conducted  bv  its  own  judges  and  nia- 

fistratetv.  It  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  who  arc  chiefly 
lungarians,  intermixed  with  Saxons,  Armenians,  Greeks,  , 
and  Jews.  There  arc  few  mechanics,  and  it  ha.-s  little  trade. 
The  manufaciurcB,  which  are  inconsiderable,  are  chicHy 
Woollens,  earthenware,  and  paper.  It  is  the  birth-place  of 
the  cclebrate<l  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary.  46* 
53"  N.  lal„  23*  4b'  E.  long. 

CL.VUSI'LI.A.  [Liuacinea.] 

CL.VUSTHAL,  in  the  Hanoverian  Lamlroslci,  or  Baili- 
wick of  the  Harz,  tho  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
milling  towns  of  the  Harz,  is  an  open  place  built  upon  two 
nakcfl  eminences,  and  separated  from  Zellerfeld  (a  town  of 
4000  BouU)  by  tlic  rivulet  called  ZcUerbach.  U is  tho 
sent  of  adminUlration  for  tho  mining  districts  of  Hanover, 
niul  lies  at  an  deration  of  1170  feet  above  tho  sea,  and 
about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Hanover.  The  adjacent  parts  abound 
ill  ores.  Tile  streets  are  straight  and  broa»U  and  planted 
in  general  with  chestnuts  and  lime-trees,  but  are  very 
badly  pavcsl.  It  omtains  two  churches,  an  orphan  asylum, 
a mint,  in  which  about  700  ducats  and  400,000  dollars  are 
••miually  coined,  and  public  offices,  a mining  aca<lcinv,  to 
which  a seminar}'  for  teaching  forest  economy  is  attached, 
with  collections  in  raincsalogy,  &c.,  a gyraonsiuin.  manu- 
factufies  of  iron  ware,  yarns,  woollens,  camlets,  &.C.,  and 
several  elementaiy  schools.  In  the  immeilinte  vicinity  arc 
the  richest  mines  of  the  Upper  Harz  ; their  chief  products 
arc  annually  about  160,000  ounces  of  silver,  4 tons  of 
c«>p]»er,  and  *2400  ton.s  of  lend  and  litharge;  they  employ  up- 
wartls  of  2000  workmen.  The  number  of  houses  in  Claus- 
thal  is  about  850,  and  of  inhabitants  about  8900.  51*  4b' 

N.  lat-.  10*  20'  E.  lung. 

CLAVAGELLA  (Zoology'),  a genus  of  testaceous  aco- 
pholous  animals  cstahlislu'd  bv  Lamarck  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  • Ilisloirc  Naturcllo  ihrs  Aniraaux  sans  Vert iMircs,’ 

Iiublishcd  in  1818,  and  arranged  by  him  under  Ins  Tubico- 
CCS.  between  Aspergillum  and  Fislulumi.  Ho  desTibed 
four  species,  alt  fossil,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  the 
‘ Annales  du  Museum.’ w here  he  had  figiireil  the  first  of 
them  under  the  name  of  FiituUina  echinutu.  I.,amarck 
thus  defines  the  genus: — ‘A  tubular,  shelly  hlioath,  atte- 
nuated and  open  anteriorly,  terminated  posteriorly  in  an 
oiatc  subcomi^essed  club  be?ct  with  tubular  spines ; the 
club  presenting  on  one  side  tho  one  valve  fixed  in  Us  wall 
or  substance,  while  tho  other  valve  remains  free  in  the 
tube.' 

The  genus  was  only  known  in  a fos.sil  state  to  concholo- 
gislH,  when  Mr.  George  Sowerhy,  to  whom  students  in  this 
depanment  of  riwilt^'  arc  much  indebted,  observed  in  the 
British  Museum  a recent  specimun.  which  he  at  first  thought 
might  be  an  A*)u'rgiUuin,  incloseil  in  amass  of  stone.  On 
apjdiration  to  Mr.  Cluldren.  tltat  gcnllemaD  allowed  Mr. 
Sowerby  to  examine  it  more  closely,  and  on  scraping  awuy 
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some  of  the  investing  stone,  the  latter  found  ClatxtgcJia 
(xperta,  tho  first  recorded  recent  species,  and  figured  and 
described  it  In  his  ‘Genera  of  Recert  and  Foiail  SUelU. 
Tlie  same  naturalist,  on  (ho  return  of  Mr.  Samuel  Stutch- 
bury  from  his  voyage  to  w>n,o  of  tho  Auslialiun  and  Puly- 
nesian  Islands,  di^riliedund  figured  (1627)a  secund  species, 
Clat'o^ella  Auslralit,  three  specimens  of  which  wore 
with  (Urticulty  obtaineil  by  Mr.  Slutchbury  at  North  Har- 
bour, Port  Jackson,  in  a siliceous  grit  like  that  of  the  roul- 
rocasurcA,  whore  their  presence  was  bclrayt-d  just  beneulli 
low-water  mark,  by  their  forcible  ejection  of  the  water  from 
the  aperture  of  their  tubes:  tho  specimen  of  Clavagella 
Anttralii  figured  by  Mr.  Sowerhy  is  also  in  the  Britiali 
Museum.  In  1829  Mr.  Henry  Stutchbury,  m arranging  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  susi^ectcil  ihe  pre- 
sence of  a Clavagelltx  m a maw  of  AxlnpajHira,  and,  mi 
fracturing  the  specimen,  laid  0)>cn  two  individuals  of 
another  species  (C2(ira^(»//a  elangata,  BnaL).  According  to 
Cuvier,  and  a notice  in  the  ‘Annales  des  Sciences  Natu- 
rellos'  (tome  xvii.,  p.  78),  M.  Audotiin  (1829)  desenbed  a 
recent  species,  and  M.  Rang,  in  his  'Manuel  dcs  Mollus- 
que;>’  (1829),  mentions  another,  apparently  Cluvagdla 
rajja. 

Still  the  animal  remained  unknown ; when,  on  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Cuming  from  his  first  voyogc,  tliut  zealous 
collector  produced  another  siMjcuuon  which  fortunately 
included  the  s<ift  parts.  A fi-agmcnt  of  calcareou.H  grit  was 
dredged  up  by  Mr.  Cuming  from  a depth  of  eleven  fathoms, 
at  (ho  island  of  Muerte,  in  the  bay  of  Guayuoud,  and  in 
this  was  the  greater  portion  of  the  chamber  ana  lube,  both 
valves,  Olid  the  animal  of  Clunigella  lain,  Brod.  Mr.  Bro- 
derip.  who  has  desi'nbed  this  and  two  other  recent  species 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘ Ti'uiisactiuns  of  the  Zoological 
Society’  (p.  2C1),  says,  tltat  a close  examination  of  the 
recent  species  has  convinced  him  that  though  one  valve  is 
always  fixed  or  imlietldcd  in  the  chamber,  and  soldered,  as 
it  were,  to  the  lube,  so  as  to  make  one  surface  with  it,  tho 
tube  is  not  necessarily  continued  into  a complete  testaceous 
clavatc  shajic.  In  Mr.  Gohlsimd's  best  and  large>t  S|x: 
cimen.  the  fixed  valve  was  imbedded  in  the  coral,  and 
though  continued  on  to  the  tube  or  siphonic  sheath,  was 
surrounded  by  the  wall  of  tlio  coral  r)mml>er  at  its  anleritu 
cxtremily.  In  tlic  other  specimen  the  fixetl  valve  was  also 
continued  on  to  the  tube.  In  the  firsit-montioned  spcciniett 
of  Chu'ogella  elongata,  at  the  anterior  or  greater  end  of  tliu 
ovate  chamber,  ah  insulated  <»r  shelly  plato  had  been 
secreted  with  tubular  pcrforalioiw ; that  (art  of  the  cham- 
ber having  afforded  (apparently  at  a former  period)  the 
best  communication  with  the  ambient  fluid : but  a calca- 
reous depostt  having  almost  entirely  cut  off  that  et>mmu- 
nication,  (ho  animal  sucnusl  to  have  been  compelled  to 
secrete  a second  shelly  plate  towards  the  anteiior  ventral 
edge  of  tho  fixed  valve,  wliero  the  perfuralion  of  some  other 
shell  (a  LUhtxUmut  probably)  sccuroil  the  necessary  influx 
of  water.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instanco  of  the  secretion  of 
a second  tubular  plate  wliich  lias  fallen  under  Mr.  Rro- 
derip’s  notice.  In  (ho  last-mcntione«l,  or  smaller  swcimcn, 
tho  perforated  shelly  plate  joins  the  anterior  ventral  cilgu  of 
the  fixed  valve  laterally,  that  point  of  tho  chamber  being 
evidently  tho  most  practicable  for  communicating  with  the 
water  by  means  of  tho  tubules : tlic  rest  of  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  fixed  valve  is  surrounded  by  the  coral  wall.  In 
Mr.  Cuming’s  specimen  the  fixed  valve  is  contuiued  on  to 
tho  tube,  ^e  anterior  c<lge  of  this  valve  is  surroundL-d  bv 
(he  naked  wall  of  the  chamber,  and  the  j^euter  end  of  tlie 
chamber,  or  (hat  part  of  it  which  is  opposite  to  (bis  anterior 
edge,  being  impracticable,  from  its  tbicknos.s  s»  a water 
communication  (with  a small  exception,  which,  not  impro- 
bably. had  ceased  to  l>o  available),  tbo  animal  had  been 
driven  to  secrcto  the  perforated  shelly  plates  not  fiir  fnnn 
the  throat  of  the  tube  on  either  side,  wliero  the  chambers 
of  i^tricoia  or  LHhodomi  opened  a iMlb^age  to  the  sur- 
rounding water. 

Organization 

Podtirm,  ^c.  C)f  the  anima(.—'}Av.  Owen  mado  his  o!>- 
senations  In  his  excellent  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  d’/or<4- 
grlla  {Zool.  Trans.y  vol.  i.  p.  269)  from  tlic  specimen  of 
C7aca;?(?f/a /a(a  above  alluded  to,  the  soft  parts  of  whh'h 
were  placed  in  spirit  by  Mr.  Cuming  soon  after  its  capture. 
He  found  the  following  to  be  the  relative  ptwilion  of  the 
animal: — The  mouth  turned  lowariLs  tlie  closed  end  of  the 
chamber,  which  is  consequcntlv  the  antoru'r  part.  Tho 
heart  and  rectum  near  the  side  v hero  the  ralves  nro  cou- 
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Dccted  by  the  ligament,  or  the  dorsal  part.  The  visceral 
mats  projecting  towards  the  opposite  or  neutral  side.  Tlie 
siphon  extending  into  the  coraincnrement  of  the  calcareous 
tube,  wliich  loads  out  of  the  anal  or  posterior  part  of  the 
chamber.  The fiypd  rahe,  which  covers  iho  rough  surface 
of  the  |v>rouA  rock  nr  coral,  like  the  tiling  of  achanil)cr' 
door,  and  affords  a smooth  polished  surface  for  the  sup|H>rt 
and  attachment  of  the  nninuil,  is  the  left  tnlve:  the  nf^ht 
valos  remain*  free,  or  is  cmmectod  only  to  the  soft  parts 
and  cardinal  ligament,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  excavating 
ami  respiratory  actions. 

SAWf,— The  shelly  substance  of  the  fixeil  valve  passes 
without  interruption  into  that  of  the  tube:  a slight  ridge 
circumscribing  the  entry  of  the  tube  into  the  chaniher  imli- 
cating  the  line  of  srparution.  unless  the  extent  of  the  valve 
l>o  limited  to  that  of  the  internal  nncret,»us  deposition.  Tlu? 
iubf  of  an  oval  form,  7 lines  hy  .y  in  diameter.  The  cab 
carcous  walls  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  outlet,  and 
about  ijth  at  the  opposite  exlnnnity.  The  free  vulre,  un- 
ctpially  triangular,  with  the  angles  rounded  off,  about  the 
thickness  of  a sixpence,  moderately  concave  towards  the 
soft  parts,  and  striated  only  in  the  direction  of  the  layers  of 
increimml  on  thn  outer  surface,  a*  in  most  of  the  Pytori- 
Bivalves  of  M.  Do  Blainvdle.  Thu  layers  gradualiv 
ilirreaso  towarda  the  dorsal  edge  fur  a little  more  than  unu 
half  of  the  valve,  beyond  which  the  layers  continuu  of  al- 
most equal  breadth.  ‘This  growth  of  the  valve,*  adds  Mr. 
Owen,  • corresponds  to  the  direction  ia  which  the  chamber 
is  enlargtnl,  which  is  principally  on  the  dorsal,  dextral,  and 
anterior  sules  : now  this  is  tho  iniHlc  of  enlargement  l^e^t 
adapteil  for  the  full  dovelopinent  of  the  ovary : so  that  it 
would  seem  that  tlie  ChvagfHa  continues  for  a time  to  work 
its  w’ay  into  the  rock  without  material  increase  of  size, 
leaving  behind  it  a calcareous  tube,  which  marks  its  track  ; 
ailcT  which  it  becomes  slalionary.  and  limits  its  operatiixis 
to  enlarging  its  chamber  to  the  extent  necei^sary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  its  existence.’ 

Manth,  and  Mu»rutar  Sy»t^m  a*  nncillary  principally  to 
Hrnpiration.— Mantle  ctiveloping  the  body  like  u shut  sac, 
hut  perforated  for  the  siphon  and  foot,  the  opening  for  tho 
latter  being  reduced  to  a small  slit.  M.  Riippell  ob.iervcrl 
an  analagous  orifice  in  the  corresponding  part  in  Asprrgil- 
htm,  vi*.  that  which  is  next  the  sunken  sieve-like  extremity 
of  the  tube,  and  by  which  he  supposes  the  water  m^cesriary 
for  respiration  to  be  receiveil  when  the  retreating  tide  leaves 
exposed  the  expanded  siphonic  extremity,  Mr.  Owen  is  of 
opinion  tliat  this  cannot  be  its  use  in  those  spccit's  of  Cla- 
t'age//ii  which  exist  at  depths  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
being  ever  left  with  the  siphonic  aperture  out  of  water ; but 
that  it  must  serve  to  keep  up  a nomimmication  with  the 
neighbouring  cavities  of  the  rock,  by  means  of  the  calca- 
reous tubules,  the  formation  of  which  is  determinwl  In-  the 
proximity  of  these  cavities.  When  therefore  the  ^ura- 
gella,  by  a sudden  contraction  of  its  adductor  rauftcles,  has 
forcibly  expelled  the  branchial  currents  from  the  siphon, 
as  was  observed  by  Mr.  Slutchbury,  the  space  between  the 
free  valve  and  the  walls  of  the  chamlier  would  be  simulta- 
neously filled,  cither  by  water  rushing  in  Ihrougli  the  tu- 
bules, or  forced  out  from  the  branchial  cavity  through  the 
small  anterior  orifice  of  tho  mantle.  To  assist  this  opera- 
tion there  is  a proportional  development  of  the  muscular 
system,  which  is  remarkably  powerful.  The  impression  of 
the  great  or  posterior  adductor  is  carried  two  lines  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  chamber  posteriorly,  but  gradually  rises 
to  tho  level  of  the  valve.  The  impression  of  the  smaller 
antenor  adductor  is  more  faint,  and  is  continued  into  the 
sinuous  pallial  impression,  which  follows  the  contour  of  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  valve  at  about  two  lines  dUtance 
from  it.  In  the  free  valve  the  last  two  muscular  impres- 
sions are  separate.  The  outer  dermoid  layer  of  tho  mantle 
is  extremely  thin,  and  whore  it  does  not  line  tho  valves,  is 
inouled  with  minute  dark  spots,  less  numerous  than  those 
on  the  skin  of  Cfpfutlnpxls,  and  presenting,  under  the  mi- 
crosco|)e,  a glandular  ap{»nrnnce.  Tho  muscular  layer, 
after  forming  lliejvi’Y'Aon  and  its  retractors,  is  confined  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  mantle,  where  it  swell*  into  a thick 
convex  mass  of  interlaced  and  chiefiy  transverio;  fibres,  and 
forming.  Mr.  Owen  supposes,  one  of  the  pnncipal  instru- 
ments in  tho  Work  of  excavation.  No  fibres  could  be  de- 
lected in  other  parts  of  the  mantle ; nor,  observes  Mr. 
Owen,  could  any  be  expected  in  a mantle  which  had  no 
lobe*  to  be  retracted.  The  siphon,  in  tho  contracted  state, 
formed  a slightly  compressed  cylindrical-tube,  half  an  inch 


in  length,  and  tho  same  in  the  long  diameter,  trarened 
longitudinally  by  the  branchial  and  anal  canals,  separated 
from  each  other  hy  a muscular  septum,  extending  to  the 
end  of  tho  siphon,  lieyond  which  the  two  lubes  do  not 
separately  o.xtend  outwards,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with 
</<ij./roeAr/*Hfi  and  Asj)ergUlum,  Mujwiular  walls  of  the 
si])hon  two  lines  in  thickness ; the  septum  separating  the 
branchial  ami  anal  canals  one  line  ; diameter  of  each  canal 
about  one  line;  inner  extremity  both  of  the  anal  and  respi- 
ratory tube  provided  with  a valvular  fohl;  terminations 
bo.«iOt  with  short  jHij/iUrr.  The  retractor  muscles  attacli  tlic 
siphon  to  the  posterior  adductor  on  one  side,  and  to  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  oval  mass  of  muscular  fibrt's  above 
mentioned  on  the  other,  leaving  an  interroctlinte  space  on 
both  sides  the  bofly,  which  exposes  part  of  the  gilU  and 
labial  tentacle*.  The  muscular  mass  which  bounds  the  an. 
tcrior  part  of  tho  anmmrs  IhkI  v is  oval,  one  inch  three  lines 
long,  eight  lines  broad,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  two 
to  three  lines ; it  is  smooth  and  come.x  cxternully,  and  hol- 
lowed out  within  to  lodge  the  viscera  at  the  base  of  the 
foot,  for  the  passage  of  which  it  leaves  the  small  orifice 
above  mentioned-  Tlic  margins  attached  to  the  valves  arc 
more  or  Icm  irregular;  that  ulllxed  to  the  loose  v.alve  is 
the  hroadcHt,  being  at  tho  ventral  extremity  three  lines  in 
length.  Mr.  Owen  thinks  tliat  it  may  here  be  regarded  us 
a third  adductor:  ]>ustcriorly  it  is  continued  into  the  small 
adductor  muscle. 

Hranchifc  and  Circulating  System. — The  gills  have  tho 
same  laminated  hlriiclure  a*  that  ohseni'cd  in  other  bivulves, 
they  are  broad  and  short,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  tlie 
animat,  and  the  iaminfe,  not  thin  compressed  layers,  hut 
bruatl  and  projecting  but  little  from  the  sides  of  the  visceral 
mass,  are  arranged  in  three  layers  instead  of  two,  on  cither 
side  of  the  foot.  They  lake  their  origin  between  the  lahial 
ap{H.‘n«liiges,  at  the  side  of  the  mnnth.  extending  backwards 
towards  the  inner  orifice  of  tho  respiratory  tuln.*,  where  they 
meet,  join,  and  terminate  in  a point  which  is  unattached 
for  about  one  eighteenth  part  of  the  entire  gill.  The  bran- 
chial veins  arc  continued  from  the  concave  side  of  the  gills, 
a few  linos  behind  their  anterior  extremities:  these  veins 
are  joined  by  others  from  tlic  muscular  part  of  the  tiiamle, 
and  then  terminate  in  two  large  membraiiou«  dark-colourad 
auricles.  These  communicate  with  a fusiform  ventru-lc, 
single  externally,  but  dividwl  within,  by  a longitudinal  trp. 
turn,  into  two  coiupartmcnts,  corresponding  to  the  auricles  : 
which  compartments  communicate  together  at  the  apev  of 
the  ventricle,  from  which  the  principal  artery  is  continued. 
(Owen.) 

Digestive  System,  accordant  with  the  structure  of  the  same 
part  in  the  other  acephalous  mollnsk*.  Tho  mouth,  a trans- 
verse slit,  without  masticatory  or  salivary  organs,  is  bounded 
hy  the  upper  and  lower  labiaf  priwosses  which  are  continued 
in  the  form  of  two  transterscly  striated  prjinted  tentacles 
on  either  side : these  prehensile,  sensitive,  and.  according  to 
Mr.  Owen,  probably  respiratory  organs  measure,  each,  .six 
line*  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a half  line  in  breadtlu 
The  CBsophagus,  after  a course  of  two  lines,  dilates  into  a 
stomach,  the  sides  of  which  arc  perforated  by  the  large 
hepatic  ducts.  The  intestine,  after  a course  of  eight  lines, 
forms  a small  rmeum  about  one  line  in  length;  this,  Mr. 
Owen  observes,  may  be  taken  for  a pancreas ; or  perhaps  is 
the  analogue  of  the  blind  sac  containing  the  ]>eculiar  nm- 
l>er-coloured  stvlo  which  projects  into  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach  some  Bivalves.  The  little  ctveum,  in  the 
specimen  dissected,  contained  the  same  brown  granular  ma- 
terial as  distended  the  rest  of  the  canal.  The  intestine, 
after  making  three  close  turns  upon  itself  in  tho  mass  of 
or«  and  hepatic  follicles  at  the  base  of  the  foot.  ]«is8es  in 
immeiliale  contact  with,  but  not  through,  tho  heart,  and 
then  below  the  posterior  ad*luctor,  to  opposite  the  posterior 
office  of  the  anal  lube.  Tho  exterior  ol  the  intestine  has 
an  irregular  lioney-conibwl  appearance,  from  tho  close  ad- 
hesion to  it  of  tho  capsules  of  the  itva.  The  liver  ha*  the 
same  divided  follicular  structure  end  greeu  colour  aa  in  the 
other  Bivalres.  (Owen.) 

tirrvnus  System. — A large  and  conspicuous  ganglion  is 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  foot,  just 
almvn  the  orifice  of  the  anal  tube.  Two  nerxous  cords  ex- 
tend fnun  ihi»jgung/»’on,  on  either  side  the  foot  to  the  mouth ; 
other  brandies  radiate  in  the  op|x»ile  direction  to  the 
siphonic  and  adductor  muscle*.  (Owen.) 

Oenemtit'p  — The  ovary,  of  a grey  colour,  forms  a 

mass  at  the  <iursal  asiicct  of  the  body  aliovu  the  great  ad- 
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durtor  musric,  and  cxtcndinc  vcntrnd  on  either  «ido  the 
nnd  Ktomach  lo  the  oppoeite  end  uf  the  base  uf 
the  Tout.  All  thia  m»«s  of  intcetmal  fold^,  hepatic  fulliclee, 
and  ova  was  covered  by  u thin  inumbrane.  The  little  mu<> 
cular  process  or  fu«it  which  passes  through  the  anterior  slit 
of  the  inautlu  is  hut  four  lines  long,  and  half  a line  in 
breathli : its  possible  use  may  be  to  apply  a solvent  to  the 
ruck  in  which  the  chamber  is  excavated.  (Owen.) 

Habitt. — Mr.  Broderip  observes  that  we  are  left  lo  con- 
jecture the  causes  which  operate  to  detormine  the  animal  in 
the  choice  of  iU  abode,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  choice,  for 
most  probably  davagetla  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  if.  soon  after  its  exclusion  from  the  parent  (when  Mr. 
Broderip  supposes  it  to  be  furnished  with  its  two  valves 
only,  and  to  liont  free,  with,  perhaps,  some  voluntary  iin- 
pulsu),  it  arrives  at  the  vacant  hole  of  some  small  Pfitncola, 
LiUvuioinus,  or  other  perforating  Testacean  which  suits  it, 
one  valve  soon  becomes  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  hole, 
and  then  the  euciny  proceeds  to  secrete  the  siphonic  sheath 
or  tube,  to  onlurgo  the  chamber  according  tu  its  necessities, 
and  to  form  the  shelly,  perforatoil,  tubular  plate  which  is  tu 
give  admis.sion  to  the  water  at  the  practical  part  of  the 
chamber.  How  the  excavation  is  earned  on  is  also  doubt- 
ful. The  chambers  of  the  individuals  of  Clavagtflla  Am- 
trali/t,  dcscrilied  by  Mr.  Broderip,  were  formed  in  a siliceous 
prit,  those  of  Cltiv.  ehngata  in  an  Atlra^/pora,  that  of 
Cluv.  lata  in  a calcareous  grit,  and  those  of  Clav.  \Ulitetiaia 
in  an  argillo  calcareous  tufa.  * If.*  says  the  author  last 
ueiitiouofi,  * the  excavation  bu  the  work  of  a solvent  secre- 


tion. it  must  bo  a solvent  of  extensivo  power.  The  situation 
of  the  ‘glands,  detected  by  my  friend  Mr.  Owen,  le^s  me 
to  think  tliat  they  minister  in  some  way  to  this  operation  ; 
and  I do  not  see  how  the  anterior  or  greater  end  of  the 
chamber  can  be  operated  on  by  mure  mechanical  attrition 
with  such  parts  os  must  have  been  contiguous  to  it.  It  has 
been  objected  that  any  Holveiit  which  would  set  on  a calca- 
reous rock  would  equally  act  on  the  calcareous  shell  of  the 
animal ; but  there  is,  perhaps,  more  of  point  than  of 
birunglh  in  this  objection.  Without  laying  too  much  stress 
, on  that  law  of  nature  by  which  cboraieal  and  vital  forces  are 
placed  in  a state  of  hostility,*  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
I applicable  to  such  a substance  as  shell,  the  gland  for  the 
j secretion  of  the  supposed  solvent,  as  well  as  the  organ  for 
applying  it,  may  bu  so  placed  as  that  the  solvuiit  shall  only 
come  in  contact  with  the  inorganic  or  dead  substance  to  be 
acted  on  witiiout  touching  the  shcdl.  Again,  it  has  been 
asked,  what  solvent  would  act  equally  on  a calcareous  and 
on  a siliceous  substance  ? To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
hrst,  that  it  is  not  pretended  that  thu  iiatiiro  of  ihe  sup 
posed  solvent  is  known  ; secondly,  that,  in  siliceous  grits, 
there  is  mure  or  less  calcareous  matter  by  whicli  the  muss  is 
held  together,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  calcareous  parti- 
cles would  be  followed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  stone. 
* * * * One  observation,  arising  from  the  various  depths  at 
which  the  recent  species  have  l^n  found,  will  not,  perhaps, 
> be  deemed  irreluvant.  Clav.  .das/ru/rV  was  so  near  the  sur- 
I face  at  low  water,  that  it  was  delected  by  its  ejection  of  the 
I Uuid : Clav.  elongaia^  from  the  nature  of  the  coral  tu  which 


fh-  1.  p*rt  rale,  pit  mek  Miuaintnc  ib*  »tlw  and  nart  of  the  lube 
of  rinTazi^Ua  labi : Jiff  3.  external  vio*  of  Uw  ri/hl  or  fiee  ralve  ; /j*.  1.  in 
teraal  »ww  of  Mine,  ahovlna  the  maaeular  inpre»t»n«  nirrpiponiltnt  wHh 
M*?*  *■  •®“'  of  CJ.  lau  tern  fom  the 

ri,!nl  ii'ir,  llie  itermal  layer  of  t|,r  nantlr,  e,  irmortHl:  Jiff.  &,  Uie  •ane 

teen  ih#  left  »Uie.  or  thal  which  U in  conlacl  «ilh  lha  II*, 4 calve.  Th^ 
rxiremilie*  “f  labial  appendafcaouly  an  rxpoced,  no  port  of  ihe  (ill 

iMRit  |iniuurled.  A brittle  ia  placed  Id  the  openinsof  the  aantle;  a,  ante* 
r^r  wa’I  uf  Ihe  chamber : b,  iwtmI  wall ; the  letter  placed  on  tin*  l.lnue  of 
the  Ixed  ralee ; e.  ventral  wall  ; d,  poeterinr  or  tfphonlc  oollet : e,  tnhnlar 
ccnnBienir  iIiuD'.  « Ub  a iw>ij(hbu«rlnir  esvity.  here  cent  off  frooi  the  pneterloT 
pnrl  of  the  outiUe;  e*.  e*.  Calearr«ua  tubi-a  •reruted  bv  the  abtire  iinccMei 
and  exieutlluc  into  the  cmliiei  oonilKiiona  tcih.-  throat  of  the  tulw  • a ea- 
tUy  eooiatiniMUet  ««lh  the  antertor  pan  of  the  chamber : /’,  ImpreMlM  ef 
the poil^tior aalducinr  muadet  ff',  impceiiion of  IbeaBlerior  adductoTmuecU; 


I A',  imprevnloa  of  the  pallial  moirle,  or  third  addnelor:  / porterior  or  large 
I addiiPKir  (Ihe  iiugl*  adductor  ef  the  OWroceu.  4ic.,  eorn-apoiMta  lo  thia,  the  ful- 
' lnwiiii{  are  •uwrriwliii*<l  in  other  famille*  of  Airn/cei):  ff,  ih>' anietbe  antero* 
j Homl.or  •mailer  nddnrior:  A.  the  pallial  or  anteru- ventral  addoctnr;  i.  the  ran- 
I vex  muaeular  maia  mniianed  ovvr  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  reducing 
the  opening  of  the  mantle  lo  the  tmall  kilt.*  tliiough  which  a brittle  it  phtced 
: to  Jiff-  .V;  (thle  mav«  U an  laonliaale  developemenl  of  what  furtnt  the  muteu- 
lor  margint  of  the  tnaatW  lubee  in  other  U«alvea>  : A.  mnecular  Sbree  ef  the 
i (fla,  6).  Uir  rwtpirBinty.  or  iageative  aiphonic  canal;  m,  the  anal,  or 
evetlive  •ipnonte  canal;  a,  the  labial  or  buccal  appendage:  (,  ihrgilU:  in 
/If.  3 ili«  rlabt  gill  i«  eeen  panlally  nrotrnded  between  the  muKolar  pane  of 
the  mantle  I c.  )«rt  of  the  ovary  (tigorae  ami  dmeription  (rum  Owen,  to 
whote  liMtd  memnir  and  illuiUatloiu  the  reader  U referVed  fur  the  analuny 
of  the  taternal  p.ir1«l ; Jtf.  7.  anierior  lerBilDution  of  the  thelly  tube  of  ^CZoc, 
oprrfc,  Sete..  from  Mr.  Sowerby’i  Oenera  of  Recent  and  Footil  ShelU. 


• Joha  Mu^r'e  ps^r  tn  tlw ' PhUoaopMcnl  Tramaeiltnia'  fbr  th«  year  I77k ' On  thn  Dloetibu  of  lh«  Btoiucb  after  CcatV  Aud  HpallanuDl'a  upeit* 

aanu  oa  that  ctgas,  wlU  iMdily  ooenr  lo  Uw  pbyilobgtel.  . -v  r- 
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it  vn%  rlmmberoil.  miW  not  have  been  liMn^  far  beneath 
the  surface  ; whereas  Chti.  liUa  wm  drtHl^ecl  \\y  from  a 
depth  of  ssxtvMX  feet  Any  inference*,  ilwreforu,  as  to 
the  state  of  submersion  of  a rock  during;  the  life  of  the  fos- 
sil species  lit  Ci(jU'agt>fJa  which  there  occur,  should  be  made 
With  caution  bv  the  geologist.’ 

Gt>nsrtt}‘hi(^  Z>Mfrf^ion. — The  diffusion  of  the  genus, 
though  now  comparatively  rare  in  cabinets,  is  nrobably 
wide.  A shar|)  investigation  of  masses  of  coral  ana  of  sub- 
merged ]K?rfi)rate<l  n>rk*  or  sUmes,  narticularly  in  warm 
climates,  is  ver>'  likely  to  be  rewarden  by  the  discovery  of 

l^nbdhie  jilace  in  the  'Satnml  Mr.  Owen  is  of 

opinion  that  iho  organization  of  Cluvaselltu  like  that  of 
AspersiU^tni  described  in  the  ‘ Roise  von  Afrik’  of  Dr. 
Rup|iell,  is  modelled  on  the  ly|>e  of  the  Acephalott*  Bivah'et, 
and  that  it  follows  most  closely,  in  the  vanations  from  that 
ly]»c,  the  imKliflcolions  which  have  boon  observed  in  Goa- 
troi^ho'na.  'llie  lengthened  worm-likc  figure  of 
is  exchanged  in  Clurttffetla,  ob.-icr>’es  Mr.  Owen,  for  a 
shorter  foim  with  greater  lateral  development : and  instead 
of  liio  small  rudimentary  valves,  which  are  enchased,  as  it 
were,  in  Iho  calcareous  sheath  of  Afj>erpillttm,  we  find 
them  heio  largely  develo|w*<l.  and  one  of  them  always  re- 
maining at  liberty,  tobe  applieil  by  a powerful  muscular  ap- 
paratus to  those  ofliccs  winch  arc  essential  to  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  the  (luiil  in  the  branchial  cavity,  and  probably 
to  assist  in  the  cxcaxwlion  of  its  secure  abode. 

Fossil  Clw.vgell®. 

Mr.  Broderip  says  that  no  fossil  specie*  appear  to  hove 
been  delected  below  the  supracreiacoous  group.  M.  Dos* 
hayes,  in  his  tables  (Lyell,  3rd  vol.,  ed.  Id33),  gives  two 
jiving  and  seven  fossil  (tertiary)  snecies,  and  one  ( < 'laroffelUx 
Of)ertay  Sowerby)  as  found  both  living  and  fossil  (tcriiorv’). 
He  gives  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean  as  the  habi- 
tation of  the  living  animul,  and  Sicily  (Pliocene  Period  of  I 
Lyell)  as  the  locality  of  the  fossil.  In  his  edition  of  La- ' 
morck  he  makes  the  whole  number  (living  and  fos>il)  seven, 
the  seventh  and  last  stoics  being  Clai-Q^eUa  aj^eria  ; but 
ho  refers  to  Rang'*  ‘ Manuel'  for  a second  liung  species. 
(See  the  * Manuel’  and  Mr.  Broderip’s  paper  above  referred 
to.)  In  Deshayos's  edition  of  Lamarck  the  species  6Vac. 
erhinaia  is  followed  by  C/ar.  critiata,  and  the  editor,  in  a 
note  referred  to  from  the  latter,  says  that  tlkc>e  two  specicfs 
should  bo  united,  as  they  only  differ  in  size  and  age.  He 
also  obscr^’os  that  the  froo  valve  of  Clav.  crutaia,  or  of  Clav. 
tibialit,  has  been  placed  by  Lamarck  among  the  s]iecies  of 
Glffcimeria  under  the  name  of  Gli/cimerie  margaritacea. 
And  here  we  may  mention  the  dilUculiy  of  laying  down  sp^ 
cific  characters  from  the  valves,  which  Wing,  as  Mr.  Broderip 
remarks,  nearly.  pcrha]>s  altogether,  cxclu'lcd  ft-om  the 
light,  colour,  at  best  hut  a treaclieruus  guide,  is  absent  en- 
tirely; while  the  shaixi  of  the  chamber  and  of  the  valves,  to- 
gether with  the  comparative  roughnes.*  or  smoothness  of 
ihcir  outer  surfaces,  way  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  material  in  w hich  the  chauibor  is 
funned. 

CL.\VA'TUL.\.  rSlPHOVOSTOMATA.] 

CL.WELLl'NA  (^^l»g>),  Savigny’s  name  for  a sub- 
genus  of  Ascioio.v,  with  a gelatinous  envelope  or  test, 
supported  like  B'dtenia  upon  a peduncle,  and  liaving  the 
hranchial  sac  without  plaits,  but  not  penetrating  to  the 
bottom  of  the  envelojw.  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Lcay  (Linn. 
Trans.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  53‘J)  observes  that  those  figures  of  Bol- 
ienue,  which  represent  them  as  sup)xirtod  vertically  on  a 
rigid  ]K'duncle,  mre  them  an  unnatural  position;  that  is,  a 
position  where  the  branchml  pouch,  ami  consequently  tho 
(esophagus,  instead  of  descending,  ascend.  Tho  peduncle, 
indoi'd.  he  adds,  is  clearly  lloxiblo  in  a natural  state,  in 
order  that  its  drooping  by  the  weight  of  the  body  may  give 
this  last  a position  analogous  to  that  of  other  Asadidof. 
When  such  animals  exist,  supported  by  a rigid  peduncle, 
this  must  W inserted  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  body,  as 
in  Clavellina,  the  itimpound  family  of  BotryUidee,  and 
perhaps  Ascidia  glrjjularin  of  Pallas  and  Lamarck.  It 
seems,  according  to  Mac  I>eay,  necessary  for  tho  digestion 
of  ArridiUte,  if  wo  may  judge  from  their  general  cotistruo- 
liun,  that  the  intestiual  canal  shodid  form  a loop  or  ansa. 
I’his  loop  may  l>c  either  ascending,  as  in  Boltenia,  or  de- 
scending, m in  Clavtiliina ; the  only  circumstance  cuwiuun 
to  both  genera  Wing  that  the  loop  points  towards  the 
podur.rlo.  Mr.  Mac  Leay  thinks  that  in  Claerliina  the  pe- 


duncle may  possibly  W a receptacle  for  the  ogiTs,  o.sin  certutn 
(Jirri|>uds  and  ns  it  seems  to  W in  tho  compound  TutticiUa 
of  the  family  of  BotryllitiUe,  but  that  whether  it  be  al^o 
tliu  case  in  BoHenia  is  not  so  rerlaiii.  l*lic  student  shr>r;ld 
refer  to  the  second  |>arl  of  Sa%igny’s  adminihlc  Memoir 
upon  the  Invertebrate  Animais  iPirii,  1816),  and  Mr.  Mac 
Leay’s  interesting  paper  above  quoted. 

CL.\VICHORD  (or,  improperly,  c/arichord),  a musical 
keyed  instrument,  much  in  use  till  the  middle  of  the  hast 
century,  but  now  only  to  be  met  with  as  a curiosity.  Its 
shape  IS  tliat  of  a square  piano  forte,  though  sroaUcr,  and 
the  strings  arc  struck,  or  rather  pressed,  bv  brass  pins  pro- 
jecting from  the  further  eniloftho  keys.  The  tones  of  tho 
Clavichord  are  rendorisl  exm-diugly  soft  hv  means  of 
pieces  of  cloth  interwoven  with  the  strings.  This  >.ofinos 
was  its  great  recommendation  in  convcntis  the  nuns  having 
thereby  Wen  enabled  to  practise  without  disturbing  oiheis 
in  the  dormitory. 

CLAVICO'RNES  (Entomology),  a name  given  by  La- 
I treille  to  a subsection  of  Coleopterous  in.sccU  of  the  reetton 
Pentamera. 

Tlie  insects  of  this  subsection  almost  always  have  the  an 
tenncD  thickened  at  the  apex,  and  freciuentlv  the  terminal 
joints  forming  a club:  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  arc  usrnUlv 
entire.  " 

Such  are  tho  princinal  characters  of  the  subsoctuni  Qn- 
vicorncs,  a group  in  wliuh  !.,aircille  include*  the  fumiliiH 
Seydmfenid^,  IlisteTidve,  Si/fhitLr,  Seap/iididfe,  Xtlti/u- 
lider,  DermestuUe,  Byrrhid^.  Wo  lliought  it  proper  to 
notice  this  subticctiun,  since  it  is  adopted  by  many  of  the 
continental  entomologists.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  to 
include  many  genera  of  insects,  which,  in  a natural  arrange 
ment,  ought  not  to  W associated  under  one  head. 
CLA'\'10ER.  fPsKLArmo.*.] 

CLAVI'GERO.  FRANCESIX)  SAVERIO,  was  horn 
at  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  aWut  ir20.  He  entcied  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  and  was  sent  as  mi>siunary  among  t)i« 
Indians  in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  where  he  says,  in  the 
preface  to  his  work,  he  spent  thirty-six  years,  visiiiug 
the  country  in  every  direction,  living  at  tinios  ontin-ly 
among  the  Indians,  wliose  language  he  learned,  collecting 
their  traditions,  and  examining  the  historical  paintings, 
Mss.,  and  monuments  relative  to  the  antient  history  Oa 
the  aboritnnal  tribes,  with  the  view  of  writing  a correct 
account  of  Mexico ; since  he  hail  found,  on  reading  tho 
Spanish  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  that  their  works 
were  disll^ircd  by  many  cirors  and  misrepresentations. 
After  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  Spain  in  1767,  Clavi- 
gero  left  Mexico  for  Italy,  wljcre  the  Pope  granted  to  the 
expelled  falherH  on  asylum  in  tW  States  of  the  Church. 
Cluvigero,  and  others  of  liis  brethren  from  Spanish  America, 
had  the  low  n of  Cesena  assigned  to  them  as  their  residence  ; 
a circumstancQ  which  gave  Clangero  a good  opportunity 
of  comiytring  his  own  mfurmation  with  that  collct;ted  by 
hi*  brother  missionaries  in  various  provinces  of  SiianLsb 
America.  1 le  now  sot  aWut  wriling  his  II  istory  of  Mexico, 
which  he  publislukl  in  Italian,  ‘Sloria  aniica  del  Mei^ico 
cavata  (lai  migliori  Storici  Spagnuoli,  c dai  Manoscriiti  c 
dalli  Pitturo  anticlie  degl'  iudiani,’  4 vols.  4to.  Cesena, 
1780-1,  with  maps  and  plates,  which  he  dedicated  to  tho 
ilearnod  Carli.  In  the  first  volume,  after  a long  and  criti- 
cal list  of  all  the  Spanish  writers  un  Mexico,  tlio  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  countries  constituting  that  em- 
pire ; of  their  natural  history,  of  their  oarlv  inhabitant*, 
their  various  migrations,  and  of  the  ostablishment  of  tho 
dominion  of  the  Aztecs,  and  concludes  with  a sketch  of  the 
political  state  of  the  country  when  Cortez  landed  on  its 
shore*  in  1521.  The  second  volume  treats  of  the  manners, 
customs,  arts,  sciences,  and  language  of  the  people.  TIk; 
thinl,  which  contains  the  account  of  the  conouesi  Ly  Cortez, 
is  written  with  great  impertialilv.  The  author  ftvls  ns  a 
Mexican  mthcr'than  a Sponiant  Tlie  fimrth  volume  con 
sUts  of  dissertations  on  the  physical  and  moral  constitution 
of  the  antient  Mexicans,  on  their  progress  in  tlie  arts  ond 
sciences,  on  their  religion,  un  the  projicr  boundaries  of  tho 
empire  of  Anahuac;  and  lastly,  the  author  gives  .a  list  o« 
works  written  in  the  vaiious  native  languag««  since  the 
conquest,  either  by  Spaniards  or  natives.  ([Jlavigero  indig- 
nantly refutes  the  OKaerlions  of  Paw,  Rniiial,  and  others, 
who  chose  to  consider  the  Indians  of  America  as  an  infenur 
race,  liltlo  removed  Irom  the  brute  creation.  In  these 
dksertation*  Clavigero  lio*  at  limes  shown  more  inilustry 
and  honest  zeal  tliuii  critical  diicriiuinaiion.  llii  worx, 
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however,  ts,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  that  has  been  written 
on  antient  Mexico  ; HumhoUlt,  Navarrele.and  other  roeenl 
writers  often  refer  to  it.  (Aztkcx.]  It  was  translutod  into 
Etv.;ll-h  by  C- Culleti;  ‘ Tho  History  of  Mexico.’ 2 voU., 
4to.,  London,  17m7.  Little  is  known  of  Cliivit^ro’s  pri\'ale 
life.  Ho  died  in  the  Papal  State  towards  the  end  of  the 
!aiit  conturv.  Clavit^cro,  although  the  author  of  n most 
important  Italian  work,  has  been  singularly  neglected  by 
tlie  Italian  lubliogrophisis  and  bioimpnists.  Ills  name  is 
nut  oven  mentioned  in  Lombardi  s ’ Literary  History  of 
Italy  in  the  Eigliteenth  Century.’ 

CLAVIPA'LPl  (Entomolo!^),  according  to  Latnsille, 
lire  seventh  family  of  Tetraraerous  Colcoplero, 

The  inserts  of  this  family  are  principally  distinguished  by 
the  antennso  being  terminated  by  a permliate  ^lUb.  The 
tarsi  are  generally  fbrnisho<l  with  a velvet-like  substance 
beneath,  and  have  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed;  some  few. 
however,  have  the  tarsi  simple.  The  mandibles  are  cmar- 
ginnted  or  dentated  at  the  apex;  the  maxillm  are  anuod  on 
the  inner  side  by  a toothdiko  pixx-css ; the  palpi  have  the 
terminal  joint  large.  Many  of  the  species  of  this  group 
feed  upon  fun^  and  boleti,  and  their  form  is  often  rounded 
and  convex.  Tbe  genera  included  in  the  family  Cbivipalpi 
are  Krutytu^,  Triplar,  LanguritXy  Plialtu^nu,  AgaOiidiitm, 
and  some  others. 

CLA'VIUS,  CHRISTOPHER,  of  Bamberg,  entered 
into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  died  at  R^itne  Febniary  5, 
1612,  ageil  75.  He  was  selected  by  Gregory  Xlll.  to 
superintend  the  refonnation  of  the  Calendar,  in  which 
capacity  ho  had  to  endure  and  repiv  to  the  attacks  of 
M^>e^t  limis,  Jo^-ph  S<  aligcr,  Viela,  ami  others  of  less  note. 
As  a tnathuinatl'al  UTitor,  Clavtus  is  distinguished  by  the 
numbttr  of  his  works,  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  ro- 
prialed,  hUriind  adherence  to  the  geometry  of  the  antients, 
and  the  general  soundness  of  his  news,  .\cconling  to 
Ri''cioli  ijChronienn^  N‘>c.  Almeig.)*  the  nn>st  learned  Ger- 
mans resorted  to  Rome,  that  they  might  converse  with 
Clavius,  and  several  were  accustomed  to  soy  tliat  they 
would  rather  be  ntlorked  by  him  than  praised  by  others. 
A.s  ClaviuA  did  not  posM^ss  any  great  original  talent,  his 
works  are  now  of  little  consequence,  except  to  iho  mathe- 
matical liktorian.  The  following  is  the  list  of  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  succeeding  wTiters:— 

(1.)  In  ‘Sphairaiu  Johannis  do  Sacro-bosco  Commen- 
tarius,’  Rome,  1570,  reprinted  moro  than  a doren  times: 
the  last  edition  we  can  find  is  that  at  T>cydcn,  1618.  (2.) 
The  Works  of  Euclid,  with  a commentaiy;  Rome,  1574: 
Cologne,  1591;  Frankfort,  IG07,  &c.,  &c.  (3.)  ‘F.pitoine 
Arithmeticm  Praclicm,’  Ri>me,  1583;  Cologne,  1637,  Sic. 
(4.)  Edition  of  the  Spherics  of  Theodosius,  with  a Table  of 
Sines.  Tangents,  &c. ; Rome,  loB6.  (5.)  A work  on  Gno- ' 
monies,  Rome,  15H7 ; several  times  repn’nlod.  (6.)  ‘IXffonce 
oftho  Calendar  against  Miiesllimi.s Rome,  I5»8.  (7.) ' Fa- 
bricact  Usus,  &c.,'  a work  on  Horology ; ILiiiie,  1586  ; *Cun- 
structio,  &c.,’  a seconrl  work;  l.ouvaiii,  1595;  •Horol.  Nov. 
Di'scr.,  &c.,’  a third;  Rome,  1599.  (8.)  On  the  Astrolabe, 

Rome,  1593,  &c.  (9.)  Refutation  of  J.  Scaligcr  on  the 

Caleiidiir,  Romo,  1595 ; Mayence.  1609.  (to.)  ‘Romani 
Calemlarii  a Greg.  XIII.  Restiluti  Explicatio.’  Rome.  1603. 
This  is  to  us  the  most  important  of  the  works  of  Clavius: 
it  contains  the  description  of  the  reasons  and  metliods  em- 
ployed in  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  with  the  answer  to 
Vietu  and  others.  (11.)  ‘Elements  of  Algebra,’  Rome, 
1604.  (12.)  * Geoniotria  Pnictica,’  Rome,  1604.  (1.1.)  ‘Re- 

futation of  George  of  Wirtemberg  on  the  Calendar,’  Rome, 
I6I0.  We  have  taken  the  earliest  editions  which  we  could 
find  in  any  of  the  authors  cited  at  the  end. 

A complete  edition  cf  the  works  of  Clavius  was  published 
at  Mayence  in  1612.  The  account  of  the  Calendar  is  in 
the  fifth  and  Ia.st  volume.  (Riccioli.  Weidler,  Rlancaiuis, 
lipcnius,  Bouilloud  (Cat.  Bibl.  Thuan.)t  Lalunde,  Do- 
lambrc.) 

CL.WULA'RIA.  [ZoopHVTARiA-] 

CLAVULl'NA,  D’Orbigny’s  name  for  a genus  of  his 
family  IHUrosi^gucs,  order  Foraminiiilrcs.  [Foramixi- 

FKRA,  SVMPLECTOMERBA.] 

CLAY,  any  natural  mixture  of  earths  which  breaks  down 
or  disintegrates  in  water,  and  affords  a plastic  ductile  mix- 
ture. It  depend*  upon  this  property,  rather  than  colour 
or  composition,  whether  an  earthy  body  belong*  to  the 
®4a%a  of  clay*.  There  are  many  varieties  of  clay  used  for 
different  purp;>ses. 

Pipeclay  is  of  a grcyiidi-wlute  colour,  lias  an  earthy 


fracture,  and  a smooth  greasy  feed;  it  adhorcs  to  the 
tongue,  and  is  very  plastic,  tenacious,  ami  infusible.  Its 
name  shows  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  fuuiut 
near  Poolo  in  I>t»rsetKhire. 

/W/cr’r  chttj  is  of  various  colours,  and  dusiutcgralcs 
by  exposure  to  the  air;  when  mixed  with  sand,  it  is  nude 
into  bricks  and  tdes.  It  is  found  in  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
IX'vonsliiro,  and  is  largely  usoil  in  the  Slafibrdshiru  Put 
tcries.  The  Hampshire  clay  yielded  by  analysis, 

Silica  . . .51 

Alimiioa  . . 25  , 

Limo  , • , 

with  Some  oxide  of  manganese  and  water 
Stourbridge  clay  has  the  general  properties  above  dc- 
scribcsl,  but  is  of  a dark  colour,  owing  apparently  to  an  ad- 
mixture of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  is  most  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  and  esfiet'iullv 
for  those  used  in  glase-making.  It  is  extremely  refractory 
in  the  fire.  It  yielded  by  analysis, — 

Silica  . . . • 57 

Alumina  . . . • 3U 

Moisture  . . . . 12' G 

A trace  of  iron  and  carbonaceous  matter. 

It  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  disintegration  of 
shale. 

Brick  clay,  or  loam,  varies  much  in  appearance,  texture, 
and  composition  ; its  colour  is  dupondent  u|>on  the  pro{X)r- 
tion  of  oxjdo  of  iron  which  it  contains.  It  lies  in  abumhiiice 
upon  the  London  cUi^.  and  frequently  rests  upon  an  iiiter- 
pose<l  be<l  of  sand.  The  organic  remains  found  in  it  are 
few,  but  it  sometimes  contains  the  teeth  of  elcolmiit*. 

Lnndftn  clay  is  a very  extensive  deposit  of  a bluish  clay, 
except  near  the  surface,  where  it  has  often  the  usual  clay 
colour.  It  forms  the  greater  part  of  Middlesex,  ilte  whole  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  part  of  Norfolk,  and  frequenily  rise* 
almost  to  the  Kurfacc.  Some  of  the  lower  lieds  arc  yeliuwu>h 
white  or  variifgateil.  Tliis  clay  occasionally  includes  Uxls 
of  sandstone,  and  of  a coarse  argillncc-ous  liim.*s(ime.  of 
which  Parker’s  Roman  cement  U made.  It  contains  also 
ftcqucnily  the  bones  of  the  crocodile,  turtle,  &c. 

iNuMticcIay  skirts  the  I.A)ndon  clay  wiibin  the  London 
chalk  basin,  and  it  ap(>ears  also  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Tins 
formation  consists  of  a variable  number  of  sand,  clay,  and 
pebble  beds  irregularly  altomating,  lying  immediatoly  upon 
the  chalk:  it  contains  some  appearance  of  coal,  decidedly 
of  Vegetable  origin,  pyrites,  oyster-shells,  and  the  brunches 
of  trees.  Thu  sand-beds  of  ihc  plastic  clay  formation  are 
the  grand  reservoir  of  soft  water  from  which  Uie  deep  wells 
in  and  round  Loudon  aro  supplied. 

p!>rceUiin  clay  is  of  various  slindes  of  white;  it  is  dull  and 
opaque ; occurs  friable  or  compact ; feels  soft  to  tho  lingers, 

I and  adhere*  to  the  tongue.  It  is  infusible,  mid  its  s|>vrific 
I gravity  is  2*216.  A large  tract  of  this  clay,  which  includes 
crystals  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  niico,  occur*  near  St.  Austell. 
{ in  Cornwall.  Tho  porcelain  inamifaclures  of  Worcester 
' are  *upplio<l  from  it;  according  to  Wedgwoo<l,  it  consists  of 
6U  parts  alumina  and  40  silica.  It  probably  arises  from  (he 
decomposition  of  felspar.  The  porcelain  clay  of  China  is 
called  Kaolin,  Tliis  clay  occurs  in  France,  Saxony,  and 
Austria.  Various  other  kinds  of  clay  are  met  with  in  dif- 
ferent situations;  their  nature  and  coinpusiliun  de|>ciid 
upon  those  of  the  rocks  from  tho  disintegration  of  which 
they  liavu  been  formed ; thus  slate,  steatite,  and  trap,  each 
yiolds  n clifierent  kind  of  clay. 

Clay  is  an  essential  comrmnent  part  of  all  fertile 
soils.  A clay  sod  consists  of  a proportion  of  alumina 
[Alumina]  united  to  silica  of  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  frequently  also  a portion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Wlieu 
the  silica  U very  fine  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  ulu 
mina,  the  clay,  alUiough  stiff  in  ap|>carancc,  is  fertile 
in  proportion  to  Uio  humus  which  it  contains,  or  w hich  is 
artificially  added  to  it.  It  then  forms  that  class  of  rieli 
wlieat  soils  which  produce  many  successive  almmlaiit  <'rops 
without  cluinge  or  manure.  It  has  a strong  affinity  for 
water,  which  pre\vnts  the  plants  that  grow  in  it  being 
injured  by  tlroughl;  and  it  has  a sumcieiit  degree 
porousness  to  allow  superfluous  moisture  to  percolate  with- 
I out  making  it  too  soft.  All  that  i*  required  fur  such  a soil 
is  a porous  substratum  of  rock  or  gravel ; and  whore  this  is 
not  the  COSO,  suliiciunl  under-drains  must  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  saino  cffecL  Tho  clay  soil*  in  Britain  aro  not 
in  general  of  this  fertile  kind.  They  are  of  a compact 
nature  whkh  rulams  llie  water;  and  the  various  o.\idcs  and 
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ults  of  iron  which  thi'V  contain  arc  mostly  injunous 
to  \'e^tation.  Hence  they  require  expensive  drnining. 
and  manurinfc.  to  rumler  them  pniduclive.  This  has 
made  lighter  soils,  which  are  more  easily  worked,  to  he 
generally  preferred,  although  naturally  less  adapted  to  the 
growth  ^wheat ; and  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  the  light 
soils  has  advanced  more  rapidly  towards  perfection  than 
that  of  the  clays.  Yet  the  latter  will  und>>ubtedly  ro|>ay 
the  outlay  best,  wlien  once  they  are  brought  to  u certain 
state  of  improvement.  Wlien  clay  soils  are  well  drained, 
and  when  the  effect  of  noxious  salts  has  licen  removed  by 
liming,  burning,  and  frequent  stirht^,  it  wilt  be  found  that 
a mucli  smaller  quantity  of  manure  will  produce  a certain 
return  in  grass  or  corn,  than  on  any  light  soil.  Thu  great 
difficulty  is  to  choose  the  time  when  stilf  clu\s  arc  to  be 
worked;  and  here  it  may  be  obsened.  that  ploughing 
sometimes  docs  more  harm  than  good.  When  clay  is  wuU  es* 
pecially  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  it  ploughed  in 
the  rqgular  process  of  fallowing,  the  tough  moist  sliue  cut 
out  by  the  plough  is  set  on  edge,  and  the  sun  haktm  it  into 
a liard  mase  like  brick.  In  this  state  it  is  not  improved  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  which  cannot  penetrate  this  hard  sul^ 
stance.  It  would  bo  much  belter  to  plough  out  deep  water- fur- 
rowa  with  a plough  made  on  purpose,  and  wail  until  the  roois* 
ture  is  reduced  by  gradual  |>orcolation  and  evaporation  ; so 
that  the  plough  should  raise  n slice  ready  to  break  and 
crumble  as  it  is  turned  over.  This  should  be  done  imme- 
diately before  winter,  and  then  the  frost  will  so  divide  and 
rnollow  the  soil,  that,  provided  it  be  kept  free  from  super-  I 
rtuous  water  by  under-<lrains  ond  waler-iurrows,  it  will  have 
the  appearance  of  the  finest  mould  when  worked  with  the 
harrows  in  sowing.  To  plough  it  again  would  !«  to  spoil  all. 
It  should  have  received  the  htH'es.sury  manuring  in  autumn, 
and  bo  ready  for  the  seed  to  be  sown  on  this  pulverised 
surface.  The  horses  which  draw  the  harrows  or  tno  sowing 
machines  should  be  made  to  walk  in  the  furrows,  which 
should  afterwards  be  deepened  out  with  the  spade,  or  by  a 
plough  constructed  for  the  puiqs>se.  A free  course  and 
outlet  should  be  formed  for  all  surfitce  water;  for  no  maxim 
is  more  true  than  this,  that  stiff  rlavs  arc  never  injured  by 
a c*mtinuauce  of  dry  weather,  unfirss  they  were  in  a wet 
slate  immediately  before.  The  drycsl  clay  contains  auf- 
flcient  water  to  supply  the  roots  of  plants  for  a long  lime ; 
out  wot  clay  in  drying  and  shrinking  destroys  the  texture 
of  the  rcHits  by  mechanical  pTv^wnre  This  may  bo  of  use 
when  weo<ls  are  to  he  eradicated,  and  in  that  rase  a dif- 
ferent mode  of  proceeding  mavln*  nvommendud  ; but  when 
good  seed  is  sown,  the  Hay  should  be  in  such  a state  as  to 
crumble  under  the  harrows,  and  it  should  not  bo  too 
moist.  Kx  Mrience  has  taught  the  ploughman,  that  clay  | 
soils  shouhl  be  laid  in  round  lands  or  stitchi*s:  and 
much  of  the  produce  (jf  a field  dc}K*nd.H  on  tho  skill 
with  which  this  is  done.  It  is  not  only  the  surface  which 
should  lie  in  a rounded  P)nn,  but  the  Iwlfoms  of  the 
furrows  should  lie  in  a regular  curve,  without  sumlt  ridges 
or  ine<{ualities  between  them;  so  that  when  heavy  rains 

Iipncinitc  through  the  whole  thicktie'*s  which  the  plough 
las  misfxl,  the  water  may  find  its  way  into  the  intervening 
furrow.s,  without  being  retainer!  by  the  s'litill  ridges  left  by 
un  unskilful  ploughman.  It  is  seldom  that  a common  la- 
bourer can  be  made  to  perceive  the  conseouenres  of  his 
carelessncM.  The  nlightcsi  incUnatinn  of  the  plough  to  either 
side  makes  an  inclination  in  the  liotlom  of  the  furrow.  An 
inequality  in  the  depth  doe-s  the  tiame.  llie  u.mal  method  is 
to  increase  the  depth  of  the  ploughing  fWim  the  crown  of  the 
stitch  to  the  outer  furrow.  If  the  land  has  been  cross-ploughed 
or  dragged  level  hefiirc  tlie  last  ploughing,  this  may  answer 
the  pur|>t><*c;  but  if  tho  stitches  are  only  reversed,  and  the 
centre  of  the  new  stitch  is  to  be  where  the  water-furrow  was 
before,  it  requires  twice  ploughing  to  bring  the  stitch  to  its 
proper  form,  and  this  is  not  oTways  done,  for  fear  of  treading 
tho  land  too  much.  Hence  it  is  always  preferable,  where  it 
can  Iw  done,  to  lay  the  land  flat  by  cn>ss-ploughing  and 
harrowing  l»eforc  ii  is  raised  in  slitchw.  TI»o  narrower  tho 
stitches  are.  the  dryer  the  land  wilt  lie.  The  most  con- 
venieiit  width  is  five  bout*,  as  it  is  called,  that  is.  five  fur- 
rows on  each  side  of  the  cwulre,  wbicli.  allowing  p inches 
for  each  furrow,  makes  7|  feet,  leaving  1^  inches  for  a 
water-furrow,  which  is  deepened  into  a narrow  channel 
in  the  middle. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  doscnbmg  the  manage- 
ment of  clay  land,  liecause  it  6rt*nui  not  so  generally  under- 
etoodf  and  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the 


common  modes  of  cultivation.  Fallowing  for  wheat  is 
the  old  system  on  clay  soils,  and  continues  to  be  so  in  nine 
farms  out  of  ten  ; but  it  often  happens  that  in  a wet  seaMin 
the  whole  advantage  of  tlus  repeated  pluugUings  is  entirely 
lust,  the  land  sown  with  wheat  is  neither  enriched  nor  im- 
provud  by  all  the  tillago  liestowcd  upon  it,  and  is  as  full  o' 
weeds  as  it  was  when  first  broken  up  from  tlie  preceding 
stubble.  The  better  system  is  to  clean  the  land  well  iti 
summer,  after  it  has  borne  a cnip  of  winter  tares,  which 
have  been  out  green  or  fed  off  by  shoep  in  May  or  Juno, 
and  to  lay  it  up  high  and  dry  for  the  winter,  af'ter  having 
given  it  the  pru|H‘r  liming  and  manuring;  to  sow  it  wiili 
oats  and  grass  st^cils  in  spring,  keep  it  in  grass  as  long  as 
is  convenient,  and  bieak  it  up  in  autumn.  Wheat  may 
then  l>e  sown  ; or  it  may  have  tliu  lieni-fit  of  another  winter’s 
frost,  and  lieans  may  In?  drilled  or  dibbled  early  in  spring. 
After  harvest  the  bean  stubble  may  be  cleared  with  har- 
rows or  scarifiers,  and  the  seeds  allowed  to  vegetate;  the 
plough  will  then  destroy  them.  A giuid  cr«ip  of  whoat  may 
be  depended  upon  afb^f  thU,if  the  land  is  in  good  heart : if 
not,  it  shmild  (mve  beim  manured  for  the  beans:  but  if  the 
grass  was  fed  off  the  preceding  year,  and  the  land  well 
manageil  lioforo,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  in  good  heart.  Clay 
land  will  bear  a rejwlition  of  the  same  much  oftenor 

than  lighter  lands;  but  eM>ry  scientific  agnuulturist  knows 
the  advantage  of  varying  the  produce  a*  much  as  uossihle 
making  plants  of  different  families  succeed  each  other. 
Tho  cereal  grasses  arc  of  one  family,  which  Is  tin.*  reason  why 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rve-grass,  &c.,  do  not  succeed  so  well 
after  each  other  as  after  leguminous  plants  or  clover,  and 
that  turnips,  besides  cleaning  the  land  by  the  repeated 
hoeing'*  given  them,  are  so  good  a preparation  fur  corn. 
A go(xl  rotation  for  stiff  clays  Ls  yet  a desideratum  in  agri- 
culture; and  although  wo  will  not  affirm  that  fallows  can 
be  entirely  dispenstKi  with,  we  are  pi-rsuaded  that  they 
might  be  separnteil  by  much  larger  inteixals  than  is  usually 
done.  And  if  advantage  is  taken  of  early  seasons,  at  least 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  most  lands  may  l>e  kept 
clean  by  what  is  called  a bastard  fallow  immediately  after 
harvest,  without  losing  a crop.  We  will  go  fartlier,  and 
ajoMTt  that  instead  of  ihreo  crops  in  fuur  years,  which  Is 
the  Common  method,  and  an  iinprovement  on  the  old 
system  of  two  crops  and  a fallow,  five  might  easily  be  ob- 
tained. ospLH'ially  if  tares  and  trifoUum  incarnatum  aro 
considered  as  crops.  For  example:  1.  Oats  or  barley ; 2. 
Clover:  .3.  Wheat;  4.  Trifulium  cut  in  May,  and  sue- 
cee^led  hv  spring  tares,  cabbages,  or  pntatws.  At  all  ovenU 
the  trif-iiium  or  winter  tare.s  m.iy  always  W had  in  the 
year  in  which  the  land  U to  be^  cleaned  by  repeattH  plough- 
j ings;  as  they  may  be  cut  early  in  summer,  and  leovu  ample 
time  for  the  uperatiuns. 

The  most  pnjfitublc  matungctneiU  ofastiff  w et  clay  soil,  after 
thorough  draining  it,  is  to  euUivatu  it  on  the  convertible 
system;  that  is,  to  have  it  throe  years  in  grass  and  three 
years  under  the  plough,  unless  a permanent  and  gootl 
Bw'iinl  can  be  obtained  upon  it,  in  which  case  it  will  gne 
the  8im>Hl  return  by  remaining  in  grass,  A pn»l  inr,  inary  course 
of  cropping  with  ample  manuring  will  so  much  impnive  the 
texture  of  the  surface,  that  a much  better  herbage  will  gnnv 
upon  it ; and  when  this  is  well  established,  it  may  be  left 
so  until  it  degenerates. 

The  great  di*ndvantagc  of  clay  soils  in  a moist  climate 
like  that  of  Great  Britain  ariftes  from  an  excess  of  eater 
and  the  obvious  remedy  is  perfect  draining  of  ihc  subsoil. 
This  is  effected  bytiumerms  hollow  drain' judiciously  ar- 
rangi'd  to  «*onvey  tho  water  to  a proper  outlet.  ,\n  instru- 
ment has  btH.-n  lately  invented  or  improved  by  which  this 
is  done  effectually,  and  at  a comparatively  small  ©xpeiisc- 
{Draimi.vo.] 

Clay  Ii  extensively  used  in  many  parts  of  England  to  im 
prove  light  land,  by  being  carried  on  the  surface  in  con 
sidernblc  nuantitics,  hut  this  is  chiefly  where  it  approaches 
to  the  quality  of  marl,  by  having  a considerable  portion  of 
calcareous  earth  in  its  comiwsition. 

Tho  effect  of  burnt  clay  as  a manure  has  been  highly 
extolle«l.  and  not  without  .some  reason  in  particular  situa- 
tions. Clay  by  burning  alters  its  nature;  it  becomes  iiiso- 
lubtu  in  water,  and  loses  its  attraction  for  it ; it  then  resein- 
blus  silicious  sand,  ami  may  greatly  improve  a vcryslnmg 
relenlivo  clay,  tempering  it  and  rendering  it  more  porous. 
To  burn  clay,  it  is  dug  out  in  lumps  and  dried ; he.ips  are 
made  of  these  at  regular  distances  in  a field,  with  o small 
cavity  iit  the  centre,  m which  dry  furze  and  brushwood  are 
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introduced.  This  beinj;  lighted,  the  Are  is  allowed  to  bum 
Very  xluwly.  and  the  smoku  kept  iit  hy  adding  a sod  or  clod 
wherever  it  bursts  out.  When  tho  heap  in  once  btimingt 
more  clay  may  be  added,  even  without  lieiuK  dry.  and  tlte 
combuhtion  ginrs  on  without  other  fuel.  It  must  be  so 
muno^ed  o.s  to  huke  the  clay  without  hcatiiift  it  too  much  ; 
and  whun  the  heaps  ure  cooled  and  opened  tlio  wh>du  should 
appear  pulveriRcil.  and  of  a red  colour  if  osido  of  inm  exists 
in  the  soil.  A coat  two  nr  three  inches  thick  spread  over  a 
Held  and  ploughed  in  will  ifreatly  improve  its  texture;  but 
aullieient  animal  or  vo^  hi'de  inaiiure  must  be  added  to 
make  it  fertile. 

CLAY  SLATE.  [Si-Axa.] 

CJLA\’TON,  ROBERT,  Bishop  of  Cloghcr.  was  bom  at 
Dublin  in  1695,  ami  cducate<l  at  Wcstimnsler  Schoid  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  successively  appmiited 
to  the  sees  of  Killala,  Cork,  and  Clot'her,  although  his  or« 
thudoxy  seems  to  have  been  very  doubtful  from  his  fir't 
eiurauce  into  the  church.  His  pieferment  was  cliidly 
owing  to  a lady  who  was  CAiiinected  with  his  fumily  hy  mar- 
riage— Mrs.  Cla>ton,  afterwards  Lady  Sundun,  who  whs 
one  of  Queen  Caroline’s  chamber  Wi>meii.  His  first  pub- 
lished work  was  * An  Intruductum  to  the  History  of  the 
Jews.’  This  was  followed  by  ‘The  Chronology  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  vindicated'  (published  in  1747)  ‘ A Di»-erta- 

tion  on  Rrophccyl' (in  1749):  an<l  ‘Alt  Essay  nn  Spirit' 
(1751).  This  esHay.  which  was  full  «»f  tho  notions  con- 
tainevl  in  what  is  called  the  Ariaii  heresy,  uuve  great 
ulfeiicu  lo  the  Church,  and  prevented  his  being  promoted  to 
the  urcltbishopric  of  Tunm.  There  is  some  doubt  whelhur 
Clayton  was  really  the  author  of  it,  but  ho  s»()n  avowed  till 
the  aentimonis  which  it  contained,  and  oven  more,  in  his 
'Vindication  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  aiiNwer 
lo  tho  Objections  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke.  in  Two 
la.‘tb.Ta  to  a young  Nobleman  which  was  publi-tied  at 
different  periods  in  three  separalu  p.irt-<. 

On  the  'ind  of  February,  t'5fi,  he  made  a motion  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  for  the  cxjiungitig  of  l<oth  the  Athn- 
iiasiau  anil  Nic:nan  Crecd.s  from  tho  Liturgy.  The  motion, 
which  dill  not  find  a single  supporter  in  tho  Hoitse,  created 
a Violent  storm  at  court  ami  out  of  doors;  and  when  ho  re- 
newed his  attack  in  the  following  year,  in  tho  third  part  of 
hU  • Vindication  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,' &c.,  it 
hur»t  u{>on  his  head.  The  king  instructed  tUu  lord-Hou- 
tenant  to  bring  on  a legal  prosecution  of  tho  bishop,  but 
before  the  da\  fixer!  for  tho  opening  of  the  proceedings  he 
was  carried  off  by  a nervous  fever,  lledierl  February ‘26, 
175H. 

Besidt's  the  works  .ilrcady  montkmcd,  he  ptiblislidl  ' A 
Journey  frtmi  Mount  Sinai  and  back  ffgaiii,'  fmm  a MS. 
written  by  the  Padect  of  Egypt,  in  ciunpany  with  tiie  mis- 
sionaries of  tho  Ftopjgjimla  ; to  which  arc  added  s-omo 
• Remarks  on  tho  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics  and  llio  Mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Huatlieiis.'  Ho  was  a man  of  grrsit 
generosity  uml  benevolence,  and  his  chariticH  were  fre- 
ijuemly  well  directed.  He  gave  away  many  reds  and  ^pill- 
ning-wheuli,  tu  the  |K)or  almut  Cloglier,  encouraging  iii- 
Jusiry.  and  teaching  them  tu  provide  for  theuiselves. 

C1..EF  (Fr.  c/f/i  a key),  in  music,  a chumricr  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  staff,  to  give  names  tu  the  hm?s  und 
spaces,  and  duterininc  Ihe  acuteness  or  gravity  of  each  note. 

There  are  three  clefs — the  treble,  the  mean,  (or  c clef), 
and  the  Ituse.  The  Treble  Clef  is  now  only  placed  on  the 
second  line,  which  it  names  o. 


The  Mean  Clef  gives  the  name  of  c to  any  line  on  which 
it  is  plnceil : it  is  called  the  *o;.ra//o  clef  when  placmi  on 
the  |»t  line,  the  mezz'^toprana  wlieti  on  the  2nd.  the  alto, 
ot  contratenor,  tix  countertenor,  \thci\  on  tho  .3rd,  and  the 
tenor  when  on  the  4th. 
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Tho  Bate  Clef  ii  now  plarml  only  on  the  4tli  line,  givin[ 
it  the  name  of  r. 


The  treble  clef  is  appropriated  to  female  and  boya'  voices, 
and  to  instruments  wlio^o  scales  run  high.  Of  the  f >ur 
Unds  of  mean  rlt^,  the  first  is  used  fur  female  and  boys’ 
vi>ici*8:  the  third  and  fourth  fur  men’s  voices,  also  for  tliu 
viola,  the  two  higher  tromixincs,  anil  occasionally  for  the 
clarinet  and  violoncdlo-  The  Inue  clef  is  appropriated  to 
the  lowest  male  voices,  and  to  instruments  the  scales  of 
winch  run  dei-p. 

In  the  I7(U  (xmtury  tho  trc'ble  clef  was  used  on  both  1st 
and  2nd  iinew,  and  the  base  on  both  3rd  and  4th.  Ttie  cor- 
rection of  so  great  an  evil  was  u step  towards  siinpltficatiun ; 
and,  in  K>72,  a distinguished  mathematician  (Thomas  Sol- 
m>m.  M.A..  of  Trinity  ('ullege,  Cambridge)  piibUsluHl  liis 
plan  for  a complete  amelioration,  by  the  abolition  of  all 
clefs,  and  substituting  for  them  one  universal  character. 
The  plan  wb'I  simple  and  feasible,  but  immediately,  viblenilv, 
and  Miccessfully  op|xM«d  by  the  inuvinansof  the  day,  at  the 
head  of  whom,  we  n-grel  Ui  say.  was  Matthew  l.,ock.  Thus 
was  strangleil  in  its  birth  o most  rational  attempi  to  re- 
move much  of  the  difficulty  attending  tho  practice  of  immic. 
Tlic  c clef  is  now  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  hut  we  fear 
I that  its  final  rejection  is  nut  near  at  liand,  ami  that  a long 
. time  will  elapse  befm-e  other  dcsinibie  reforms  in  inusic^ 
I refurini  that  would  remnvu  many  of  tho  im;H.-<linu‘nts^to 
the  practice  ' the  art — wilt  be  accomplished,  so  blind  and 
jio  sirong  is  prejudice. 

CLKiDOTli/liRUS,  a genus  of  Acephalous  niullusks 
; ((.'onchifersuf  Lamarck),  established  by  Mr.  Samuel  Stuich- 
biiry  for  a tcstaci'ous  animal,  the  meclianism  of  whose  hing«] 
connecting  the  two  valves  differs  most  rantoriuUy  from  that 
exhibited  by  other  bivalves. 

Shell  bivalve,  somewhat  ]>enrly,  inequivalre,  involute,  a(- 
' tuclied  by  the  outaide  of  tho  larger  valve.  Hinge  with  a 
small  conical  pointed  tooth  in  the  free  valve  fitting  into  a 
: oorres]H)nding  pit  in  the  attached  valve.  A (eslurp<iUB, 
rather  elongoteu,  curved  appendage,  connected  by  cartilage, 
i.s  inserteil  into  a deep  cicatrix  within  each  umbo ; muscular 
impressions,  two  in  each  vnivc.  Interai,  the  anterior  ligulate, 
the  posterior  siiborhicular.  Muscular  impression  of  the 
mantle  entire.  Ligament  external.  (Slutchbury,  modified 
by  G.  B.  Sowerby.) 

I M.  De  Rois-syliad  separated  tlie  genus  from  Chama  with 
whii'h  it  might  be  easily  conOmnded  bv  a superficial  oh- 
j server  under  the  name  of  Camottrie  {^'hamoeireti's,  hut  he 
i does  not  seem  to  have  hveii  aware  of  the  ap)»endage,  und, 

I as  Mr.  Slutclibnry  observes,  his  imme  is  entirely  inappU- 
cahle.  there  being  nothing  in  the  shell  to  connect  it  with 
Ostrea,  Example,  Chiilothferut  Choimitle*.  (Stutch- 
bury.) 

Deter tptinn.  Shell  involute,  brownish  red,  internally  of 
a greenish  pearly  lustre,  attached  hy  the  anterior  aide  of  the 
right  valve,  which  is  of  great  depth;  left  valve  but  slightly 
omvex ; the  clavicular  appendage  with  a groove  on  the 
convex  side.  (Sliitchbury.) 

I.neulilij. — Mr.  Slulchbury  states  that  Cleidtithirrne  Ch-t- 
moiilet  was  found  nttached  to  sandstone  rocks  by  T.  Young, 
Esq.,  K.N.,  together  with  an  .^tjier^itUum  (jKjrha|>« 
hmmt  of  Laiuurek),  some  Chamre,  &e.,  wIiiU*  seaivhing 
near  the  entrance  of  Fort  .Jackson,  pointed  out  tu  him  as 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Stutehbury  d.scovercd,  in  1826,  tlm 
first  living  ('larn^etlee.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  says  that  mnne 
imperfect  specimens  hail  been  sent  to  England  many  years 
ago.  probably  from  the  same  sjiot.  by  Mr.  A.  Humplirey. 
Some  of  these  were  of  a brownish  red  colour,  wliereas  those 
procureil  bv  Mr.  Young  were  of  a dull  livid  colour.  The  ira- 
perfwtion ofthe speniiicns  aWvc alluded  toconsisted  intbeir 
having  lost  the  intcriiiil  appendage.  All  ll»e  sp-cimeas  hwl 
odIuTi'i!  by  the  anterior  side  of  the  large  and  dec{>cr  valve. 
Mr.  Stutchburv  savs  that  in  geiierul  contour  this  shell  has 
m great  a sirnilitudc  to  Chama.  that  without  opening  it 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  of  that 
genu4,  belonging  to  Lamarck's  division.  • Unsrhets  loiir- 
nant  do  droit  ii  gauche;’  a division  which  it  seems  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  e.xamination.  [(.'n  \M.vCBA.*J 
• LtRurek  wwl  U4h  m Jm*  Ihre-’Ui  fi’nilnlBr,  aotl  lti>*  enl  fAf- 

IIpV  in  c'nfcirmity  will<  iUi>M  ah'!  <n)M>r  •ool  >ai,i*,  U IM3M^I 

iMfrrtu  ; l«tt  tlM-ti'  ««n  br  no  HoitiA  Ibal.  cirt’dly,  U cIumIiI 

iTriVtiAKa,  Dierftt  Wiu  * liiMX  u-"iu  fr<>m  s t»vn.  li>  Ox’  kiib>* 

nrikl<>,  i<.  470,  -K'l  voluDUi,  l>n«  rtlnl  iif  ward*  Oom  i)vr  nit,  fur  ('Armn  i«*d 
f'Aaiiwr. 
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Mr  G.  B-  Sawerbv  is  of  opinion  that  ns  far  as  tlic  clia- 
nslcr  of  liic  intmial  hinge  cartilage  having  on  eUmgaJetl 
testaceous  appciulnge  goes,  Ciaidftt-hfvnM  connects  ilic 
Ca.tuiriex  {Chamff)  of  JLamarck  with  his  Myairex.  ,Vur 
flgiires  and  further  dwription,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
ZtxJ'igirtJ  JfyumaJ,  Viil.  v.,  p.  97 ; Tob.  Supjh  xlii.,  figs.  5.  6, 
7,  ft  ; und  Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby’s  Genertt  qf  Recfnt  and  /‘bMi/ 
iKc//?,  No.  xxxii. 

CLEhSTHKNES,  an  Athonion,  one  of  the  fatnily  of 
tl>c  A)rnmN)md»,  was  grandson  of  Cleb^bcncs,  the  tyrant 
of  Sjeyon.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  PUistralidoj  |b.c. 
i!0)  he  changed  hU  line  of  politics  and  headed  the  demo- 
craticul  parly:  the  oppotule  fiirtion  was  conducted  hv 
Isaipiras.  Qulslhenes  soon  obtained  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  the  sanction  of  un  ororlc  from  Delphi  enabled 
iiiiu  to  cHect  clmngcs  in  the  constitution  of  Attica  wbicb 
were  proluctive  of  very  important  results.  The  four  tribes 
into  which  Attica  had  antienlly  been  distributed  gave  place 
to  a divi-don  altogether  new.  He  ina<lu  ten  tribes,  called 
severally  from  thu  name  of  some  hero:  each  tribe  contained 
» given  number  of  demi  (f»j/<oc),  or  townships,  which  were 
under  the  direction  each  of  a dcmarch  (townsliip-governor). 
Every  dtir.en  was  obliged  to  have  bis  name  onroUed  in  the 
register  of  some  township.  Many  other  cliangcs  were  also 
efl’ceted.  TJio  .'^unate  was  increased  from  400  to  500;  50 
were  sent  by  each  tribe.  Tlic  process  of  ostracism  is  iiiid 
to  have  been  first  formally  established  by  Cleistlienus. 
Tlic  Kparlan  king  (Jleomcnes,  acting  on  the  sug^»lions  of 
ItKigonis,  insisted  on  the  expulsion  of  Cleisthcnes  and  tlic 
accursed  persons.  (Herod,  v.  70.)  Cleistlienes  left  Athens 
(Ue:od.  v.  72),  but  waited  a favourable  opnorlunity  for 
pro-secuting  his  schetnes.  Seven  hundred  lamilics  were 
banished  at  the  same  time.  (Herod,  y.  72.)  When  Cleo- 
menes  and  Isagoras  were  besiegeil  in  the  citadel  which 
they  had  occupfed,  and  were  forced  to  captlulalc,  they  left 
Athens  with  the  Spartan  troops,  and  Cleisthcncs  with  the 
700  faniilics  retumetl  in  triumph.  [Attica.]  (Tliirlvvair» 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73—80;  Niebuhr’s  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  305, 
Stc.  Kng.  transl.) 

CLK'MATIS,  a genus  of  climbing  plant.s  1>clunging  to 
the  natural  order  Rununculticefc,  and  characterized  by 
having  a valvatc  coloured  calyx,  carpels  in  a ripe  slate  ter- 
minated by  long  feathery  slyle^  atul  opposite  leavc.s.  The 
most  common  species  is  C.  viUdba,  the  ‘TravelhT’.-^  Joy,’ 
wliidi  nins  OAor  the  hedges  in  many  parU  of  England, 
loading  them  first  with  its  co|>ious  clu-lcrs  of  white  blos- 
som-s  and  afierwartlr.  with  heaps  of  its  feathor-taik-tl  silky 
tuBs.  It  is  however  belter  known  from  iiimc  of  the  exofie 
species  being  favourite  objects  of  cultivation.  C-  ftnmuwla, 
a species  w ith  panicles  of  small  whilo  flowers,  is  among  the 
most  fragrant  of  plants.  C.  cirrhoxu,  crixjuu  el  Jhrida,  are 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  ihcirgrccihsh-whitc  flowers; 
while  the  purple  or  pink  bolls  of  C.riticelhi,  hanging  grace- 
fullv  from  its  festooning  branches,  render  that  specic-s  when 
well  monaged,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  ornamental  of 
rlimbers.  Atragonc!*,  Siliorian  and  Alpine  plants,  with 
finely-cut  Usivcs  and  delicate  purple  flowers,  considered  a 

iieculiar  genus  by  Liun®us,  are  other  species  of  Clematis, 
rhev  liuve  a climbing  liabit,  and  arc  occasiuimliy  soen  in 
gartfens;  their  stems  however  are  apt  to  become  naked, 
ond  they  arc  not  so  generally  cultivated  us  the  species  of 
genuine  Clematis. 

All  these  plants  are  honiy;  hut  they  ore  impatient  of 
damp  in  winter.  Tliu  latter  cU-cumstaiu-e  is  therefore  to  be 
attended  to  by  those  who  wish  to  ornament  their  gardens 
with  them. 

CLE'MENCE,  IS.VURE,  a French  |KX*tess,  born  near 
Toulouse,  but  at  what  time  ha.s  been  a matter  of  much 
dispute.  The  first  known  writer  who  spoke  of  her  is 
Guillaume  Benoit,  a jurist  of  the  fiilccntn  century,  who 
says  that  she  instituted  the  floral  games,  ‘jeux  fluraux,’  at 
Toulouse,  which  were  held  yearly  on  the  1st  of  May,  and 
that  she  instituted  prizes  for  those  who  dL<tinguihhed  tlicin- 
jselvcs  in  various  kmibs  of  poetry,  llie  prizes  were  a gold 
violetfc,  a silver  eglantine,  und  a gold  souci  or  marigold. 
This  di.strihut)on  of  prizes  continued  lilt  the  Revolution. 
Tlio  eapitouls  or  o nevins  of  Tuuloure  distributed  the 
prizes,  on  which  oci-a-sion  an  culogium  was  recited  in 
memory  of  Clemenco  I-aure,  and  her  .statue  in  the  Hotid 
de  Ville  wus  crowne<l  with  rtowers.  In  1527,  Elieime 
Dulet,  a writer  and  printer  at  Lyon,  wlw  was  hanged  and 
burnt  fur  heresy  in  I5  IG,  wrote  an  culogium  of  Clemonee 
tn  l«atin  verse,  with  the  title,  ‘DcMuliere  ouadum  i|U» 


Ludos  litcranos  Tolosm  conslituiL*  These  writers  were  fb( 
lowed  by  numerous  others,  und  among  them  Do  Thou  and 
the  President  Berliner,  who  wrote  about  Cleraeace,  and 
placcnl  her  existence  in  tlic  fourteenth  ctniiury.  Catcl, 
nowever,  in  hi.s  Mf-ntnires  du  I.ntiguedoe,  expressed  doubt* 
on  the  siilm^'t,  and  treated  the  existence  of  Clemence  a* 
fabulous.  Ikim  Vsii*»etto,  Uiatnire  du  Languedoc,  supports 
the  personality  of  Clcincnce.  nnd  her  foundation  ofthcpriziMg 
as  proved  by  tradition,  instruments,  and  public  documents  in 
the  Hold  do  Ville  of  Toulouse.  In  1775  a Memoir  ap- 
peared, in  wliieh  Clemence  IsHurc  is  stated  to  have  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  contro\er»y 
secm.s  to  have  originated  in  having  altribuled  to  (Jlemerice 
Isaure  the  original  foundation  of  the  pociicul  academy 
known  by  the  nuinc  of  the  floral  games.  But  that  academy 
was  founded  long  heforc  Isaure  by  the  troubadours,  and 
wa.s  called  liie  collcgu  of  ‘ la  gaie  science,’  or  *goi  s9avoir.* 
The  first  authenticated  meeting  on  record  dales  from  (he  yc,ir 
1.123;  they  then  assembled  in  a garden  outside  of  Toulousu- 
Tile  rC:jisters  of  this  college,  till  about  1500,  make  no  men- 
tion of  I-HUtirc.  It  may  1>u  aliout  tliis  latter  ^leriod  that  she 
founded  the  prizes  of  gold  and  silver  flowers,  from  which 
the  academy  took  its  more  recent  name.  The  accounts  of 
Isaure’s  life  and  adventures  which  arc  found  in  several 
compilations  appear  xery  problematic.  {Encyriitfddie  Me- 
thfidiiiue,  art.  ‘ fsaurc on  1 Moron’s  Diciumna/re.) 

CI.KMENS,  TlTllS  FLA'VIUS  .VLKXANDRl'NUS, 
was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  sec'ond  cenluiy  of  our 
a'rn.  According  to  8t.  Epiphanius  he  wws  an  Athenian, 
and  at  fir.sl  a follower  of  the  Stoic  philosophy ; but  accord- 
ing tu  others  he  belonged  to  the  Platonic  school,  an  opinion 
w-hich  seems  countenanced  by  the  manner  in  which  be 
speaks  of  Plato  and  his  ]ihilosophy  in  many  passages  of 
his  M’rilings.  He  says  in  his  Siromalcis  (hb.  i.),  that ' he 
had  for  teachers  several  learned  and  excellent  men  ; one  an 
Ionian,  who  lived  in  Greece,  another  from  Magna  Griccia. 
a third  from  CoJlesyria,  a fourth  from  Egypt,  and  others 
who  had  received  the  Christian  dtx  lrme  in  the  Ea&t,  of 
whom  one  was  from  Assyria,  and  the  other  from  Palestine, 
of  an  antient  Hebrew  family  ; but  that  at  last  he  found  in 
Egypt  one  superior  to  all,  with  whom  he  rcniaiuml.'  'Hiis 
WO.S  Panltcraus,  whom  he  rejtcatcdlj’  mentions  in  his  works, 
and  who  kept  a Christian  schmil  at  .Mexandria,  in  which 
capacity  Clemens  succeeded  liim.  St.  Jerome  says  that 
Clemens  wiu  teacher  of  the  calet'humcni  in  that  city.  He 
was  ordained  presbyter  of  ihe  church  of  .\lexaudria,  where 
he  ap|>cars  to  ha\e  remained  the  rest  of  Ins  life.  His  death 
is  hclicvcil  to  have  happened  about  a.I).  22l>.  Among  his 
disciples  were  Origen,  and  Alexander,  afrerwards  bishop  o. 
Jerusalem.  He  left  many  works,  in  which  he  has  mixed 
with  Ihe  precepts  of  the  Chrisiian  doctrine  and  morality, 
which  it  was  nis  object  to  inculcate,  much  information 
concerning  the  learning,  philosophy,  history,  and  manners 
of  the  heaihens.  Of  the  earlier  Christian  writers,  he  is  the 
most  converKjnt  with  the  science  and  learning,  with  the 
opinions  and  practices,  of  the  various  nations  of  that  dav; 
nnd  hU  works  are  extremely  intcrci*ling,  as  showing  the 
slate  of  society,  both  among  Heathen  andChrUtian  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire  at  that  early  time.  Tliey  also  con- 
tain much  infonnation  on  antient  history,  chronology,  and 
the  various  scliools  of  philosophy ; many  extrac;*  from 
antient  writers,  whose  works  are  lost;  and  also  aecounis  of 
the  early  heresies  and  bchisms  which  divided  the  primitive 
Christian  church-  The  works  of  CHeinens  which  have  omio 
down  to  us  are: — 1.  • Exhort-ition  to  the  Greeks,’  1 IwNik. 
This  is  an  exhortation  addressed  to  the  licathons  tu  ulmiwh  n 
their  fabc  gmU,  whos'o  aKsurd  stories  nnd  obscene  adven- 
tures he  e\j>o-c3  by  the  to-limony  of  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers of  anti([uity.  2.  * Piedagugus,’ in  3 hooks.  This 
is  n treatise  on  Christian  education.  He  begins  by  dc- 
seribing  the  qualities  required  in  a fearher,  atm  also  wbai 
he  ought  to  teach  his  pupils;  he  then  gives  an  exjiosition 
ofCliristinn  ethics,  recommends  tcmiKiranec,  decency,  ino- 
dcralion  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  declaims  against 
the  efieminatc  manners  and  luxury  of  his  time,  agaiuj^l 
public  baih-i,  and  other  practices  wliirh  led  to  luxily  in 
morals.  His  satire  of  the  vk-es  and  follies  of  the  age  ir 
caustic  and  humorou«,  and  reminds  us  at  times  of  Jiuenil 
Wlien  we  reflect  ilwt  he  lived  tititlcr  ihc  reigns  of  Carnmlla 
and  Heliugabalus  we  do  not  feel  inclined  lo  sxispecl  him  of 
exaggeratkm.  3.  ’ Slromatcis,’  (rnv  icnra  r»}»'  riXr/rq 
^tXoutfpiav  yt  n-'eriKwi'  rsrc^i'ij^rirw*'  nTfvftartlf  t))  in  >*  hoiik.s. 
The  word  stromutcia  he  has  used  to  mean  a pimy  colourwl 
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or  potcb-work;  'opus  Torie  contoxtum/  trora  the  multi- 
farioiu  kind  of  information,  religious  and  profane,  anve- 
dottcalf  historical,  and  didactic,  put  together  without  much 
re^d  to  order  or  plan.  ClemenB  says  that  ho  adop(e<l 
this  want  of  arrangement  ‘ to  veil  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  under  the  maxims  of  profane  philosophy,  in 
order  to  screen  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious  and 
the  uninitiated,  that  those  only  who  are  intelligent  and 
will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  studving,  mav  un- 
derstand the  meaning.'  Probably  also  no  fountl  this 
style  of  composition  bettor  adapted  for  his  multifarious 
infoniiation,  and  best  suited  to  his  old  age,  in  which  he  ap- 
fiarently  wrote  it.  In  the  first  book  he  descants  upon  the 
utility  of  philooophy,  and  concludes  by  asserting,  by  the 
help  of  ehronolog>’  and  quotations,  that  the  philosophy  con- 
tained in  tho  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  most 
antient,  and  that  other  nations  had  borrowed  much  from 
it.  In  the  second  he  treats  of  faith,  sin  and  repentance ; ho 
a.sserts  the  free  will  of  man,  condemns  licentiousness,  com- 
mends lawful  marria;;e  with  one  wife  and  one  alone.  In 
the  third  he  continues  the  preceding  subject,  condemns  the 
incontinence  of  tho  Nicolaites,  Valcniinians,  and  other  early 
heretics,  and  defends  marriage  against  the  Marcionites.  He 
says  tho  apostles  Peter  and  Phdip  were  married  and  had 
chiltlren.  He  di.scountenances  second  nuptials,  without 
absolutely  condemning  them.  Ho  spoak-s  also  with  great 
praise  of  virginity,  when  preserved  for  tho  lovo  of  GikI  and 
according  to  his  ordinances.  In  (he  fourth  book  ho  treats 
of  ('hristian  perfection  and  martyrdom,  exhorting  the 
Christians  to  submit  to  death  for  the  love  of  God  and  of 
Chris  I.  Perfection  he  places  in  the  precept  of  loving  God 
and  our  fellow-creatures.  In  the  fifth  ho  shows  that  the 
method  of  speaking  by  figures  and  symbols  is  very  antient, 
both  among  tlie  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks;  the  Greeks,  ho 
says,  borrowed  most  of  the  trutlis  they  have  written  from 
those  whom  the)’  called  barbarians,  ana  especially  from  the 
Jews.  This  book  is  ftill  of  quotations  from  antient  poets 
and  other  writers.  In  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  books  he 
sketches  the  portrait  of  a tnio  Gnostic,  a term  which  with 
him  is  synonymous  with  that  of  a perfei't  Christian.  It  is 
a oompleto  model  of  moral  conduct.  He  combats  the  re- 
proach of  tho  Greeks  about  tho  divisions  and  schisms 
existing  among  the  Christians.  He  says  that  schisms  will 
arise  in  any  community ; that  they  were  foretold  by  Christ; 
that  they  bad  existed  among  tho  heathens  and  tlio  Jews; 
that  tho  way  to  ascertain  the  truth  is  to  consult  tho 
Scriptures,  and  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  not  merely  some 
parts  of  them,  and  to  follow  tlie  tradititm  of  the  church ; 
that  there  is  only  one  universal  church,  older  than  all 
heresies,  that  it  be^n  under  Tiberius,  and  was  promulgated 
all  over  the  world  under  Nero,  while  the  older  heresies 
date  only  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  then  recapjtulatiw 
tho  subjects  of  his  seven  books,  and  promise.**  to  begin  the 
next  by  a new  subject.  The  eighth  book,  os  we  have  it  in 
our  ednion.\  difiers  altogether  from  (he  rest,  being  a treatise 
on  logic.  Photius,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  says,  that  in  some 
editions  in  his  time  tho  eighth  book  of  the  Slroinateis  con- 
sisted of  tho  treatise  'Cain  a rich  man  be  savedr  which 
however  is  generally  placed  as  a distinct  work,  after  the 
eight  books  of  (he  Stromateis.  This  treatise  has  also  been 
published  separately,  with  a copious  and  learned  commen- 
tary by  a profetsor  of  Utrecht.  ‘ClementLs  Alexandrini 
hber:  ^uU  dives  imlutem  consequi  possit,  perpetuo  Cora- 
mentario  illustratus  a C.  Scegario,’  1816.  Among  the 
W orks  of  Clemens  which  are  lost  was  the  * llypotyposeLs,’  or 
Commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  eight 
Imoks,  mentioned  by  Photius,  who  quotes  several  passages, 
and  severely  condemns  it  as  heretical.  (Photius  among 
the  TeMmoniOy  at  the  beginning  of  Clemens’  works. 
Potter’s  edition.)  Tills  seems  rather  atrange,  as  the  other 
works  of  Qcmens  have  been  esteemed  perfi’ctly  oriho<lox, 
and  greatly  commended  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other 
antient  fathers,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  ono  or  two 
obscure  pasbages  concerning  tho  nature  of  Christ  and 
original  sin.  The  errors  however  ascribed  to  tho  ‘Hypo- 
typoscis,’  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  manner  by  the 
supposition  that  it  was  an  earlier  work  of  Clemens,  written 
before  he  was  properly  in.structod  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  while  he  was  still  much  imbued  with  his  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.  Upon  the  whole  Ocmens  is  more  of  a 
Christian  philosopher  and  moralist,  than  a profes.sor  of 
dogmatic  twology.  Some  believe  that  the  ‘Excerpta  ex 
Scfiptia  Tbooduti  et  Doctrina  qu®  Orictualis  vocatur,’ 


which  appear  at  the  end  of  Clemens’  works,  as  well  as 
some  other  fragments,  are  extracts  from  his  * HypotyposoU.’ 
Hu  also  wrote  several  treatises,  'I>e  Pascha,’  ‘ De  Jejunio, 

' Dc  Obtreclatione,’  &c  , which  are  lost.  Clemens’ works 
were  publiahcd.  with  a Latin  translation,  by  J.  Potter, 
2 vols.,  folio,  Oxfortl  1715;  and  also  at  Wuriburg,  3 voU. 
8vo..  1780. 

CLEMENT  I.,  or  CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  succeeded 
Anarlutus  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  of  our  ®ra.  The  « hronologj’  of  the  early  bishopb  of 
Romo  ha.4  lieen  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  One  o. 
the  earliest  authorities,  Ircnmus,  bishop  of  Lvon,  who  Ihed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  centur)',  says,  that  ‘ when 
tho  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  had  founded  and 
established  the  church  at  Rome,  they  delivered  the  olllce 
of  the  bishopric  in  it  to  Linus.  To  him  succeeded  Ana- 
cletus,  after  whom,  in  the  third  place  after  the  Apostles. 
Clement  obtained  tliat  bishopric,  who  had  seen  tho 
blessed  Ajxistles  and  conversed  with  them ; who  had  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  still  sounding  in  his  cars,  and 
their  tradition.-*  before  his  eyes.  Nor  be  alone,  for  there 
were  still  many  alivo  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Apwtles. 
In  the  time  therefore  of  this  Clement,  when  there  was  no 
small  dissension  among  the  brethren  at  Corinth,  the  church 
at  Rome  sent  a must  excellent  loiter  to  the  Corinthians, 
persuading  them  to  peace  among  Ihcni.selves,’  &c.  This  is 
the  epistle  which  is  oscril>ed  to  Cloraons  Romaniis,  by 
Clemens  Alexundrinus.  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  nii^ 
other  antient  fathers,  a.s  having  been  written  by  him  in  the 
name  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  which 
was  often  read  in  the  timcof  Euwbius  in  the  churches,  after 
tho  gos|ic1s,  on  account  of  the  excellent  precepts  which  it 
contains.  Eusebius  iHitt.  Kc.  iii.  1 3)  says  that  Clement  suc- 
ceeded Anenriutua,  orAnaclelus,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  l>u- 
mitian  ( a.d.  9 J k and  that  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan 
(a.d.  lOU),  having  been  bishop  nine  years.  After  mentiun- 
iiig  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Eusebius  says  that  an- 
other epistle  was  also  ascribed  to  him  by  some,  but  was  not 
genemUy  received  as  genuine;  and  that ' there  had  been 
ublUhed  not  lung  since  other  large  and  prolix  works  in 
is  name,  containing  dialogues  of  Peter  and  Apion,  of  which 
the  antients  had  not  made  the  least  mention.’  Eusebius 
wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century;  and  Jerome, 
who  lived  half  a century  later,  repeats  and  confirms  the  re- 
mark of  Eusebius.  The  first  epistle  of  Clement,  which  was 
written  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome  to  that  of 
Corinth,  ‘ Dei  Ecrlesia  qua?  Romm  j eregrinatur  Ecclesiw 
Dei  qu®  Connthi  imrogrinatur,’  and  was  occasioned  by  a 
schism  which  had  broken  out  at  Corinth  among  the  Cliris- 
tian.s,  is  full  of  sound  and  charitable  advice.  It  consi->ts  of 
fifty-nine  chapters,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
memorials  of  the  primitive  idiurch.  The  imt-ond  epistle, 
supposed  also  to  he  Clement's,  is  only  a fragnient,  contain- 
ing likewise  moral  and  r»*ligious  adriro ; but  it  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  tho  twelfth  chapter,  and  (here  is 
no  evidence  of  its  being  wTiitcn  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is 
supjHjsed  to  1)0  a fragnienl  of  some  other  work,  but  whether 
by  Cleiueiit  or  by  snmo  Kubsequeiil  writer  is  uncertain.  B*iih 
epistles  Were  found  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  in  a 
Ms.  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  were  publishisl  hy  Patrick 
Junius:  ' Sancti  Clcmcntw  Romani  ad  Corinlhios  Epistolm 
dll®  express®  ad  fidem  MS.  Co<l.  Alexandrini,’  Oxford. 
1633;  and  again  by  II.  Wootton,  Cambridge.  1718.  Baratier 
and  others  argue  from  some  passages  in  the  first  epistle, 
that  Clement  wrote  it  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru->alL-m 
by  tho  Romans,  about  a.d.  67  or  68,  and  probably  before  he 
became  bishop  of  Rome,  though  some  chronolc^sts  place 
his  pontificate  about  that  date;  but  the  authority  of  Ire- 
n®us,  Eu<*ebius.  and  the  other  old  fathers,  seems  to  he 
the  safest  on  such  matters.  A long  account  of  Clement's 
life,  pilgrimai:es,  and  martyrdom,  ha.s  been  made  out  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Nicepliorus.  and  others,  entitled  ‘Ada 
S.  Clemontia,’  and  adoptctl  bj'  Baronius ; but  it  is  considered 
doubtful,  even  by  most  orthodox  Catholics.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  that  Clement  sufTered  martyrdom.  He  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  exiled  from  Rome,  and  to  have  died  in 
the  Cbcrsonesus  Taurica ; but  this  is  also  contested  by 
oiherA,  Oiiid  apparently  with  sufficient  reason.  (Nath. 
Lardner,  CrediLilUy  of  the  Gojtpel  HUtory,  vol.  t.  pari  ri 
ch.  2.)  Clement  was  suceoeilcd  in  the  see  of  Rome  by 
Evaristus.  Several  other  works  hex’©  been  attributed  to 
Clement,  which  are  evidently  a}>ocTyphaI,  such  ns  eight 
books  of  Institulioncs  or  Coiistitutioncs,  &c.  (Tillemont, 
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M'mmrts  pftur  riTiit.  de  VEgli»f,  Tol.  ii. ; Du  Pm,  Bihl. 
df!  Auteur$  Errht.)  Wetslein  publisl>ed  two  more  uiuHtlen 
attributed  to  Clement,  winch  he  found  at  the  end  of  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Ti*>tanu»nt*  they  are  chiefly  in 
j)raise  of  nrgunty,  and  arc  consideroil  as  spunuus.  ( Venoma, 
Eidd'Mu  wl  P.  H'eiftltns  qua  dua*  Clcmenht  HjdxUr/ui  a 
C.  ad  calrent  iVori  Testamenfi  uuj/t’r  pubUcatat, 

Kpiphaaia  Hierunymo  notan  /miue  in  duhium 
&c.,  Harlingen,  1754;  atid  WeUtein’s  Ueply  to  fVnema, 
Ainslenhim,  1754  ; ultfo  Nath.  Lnrdner'a  Dmcr^a/io«  trpim 
/fro  «rii’  Epiittes,  ascrib»i  to  Cl^nimt  of  //owe,  Ixuid., 
175.1.) 

One  of  the  oldest  churrhes  at  Rome  on  thy  Cadian 
Mount  U dedicated  to  St.  Cleiuenl;  but  it  is  not  ijuite  cer- 
tain whether  it  was  built  in  htmour  of  the  bishop,  or  of 
riavias  (’lemont,  the  martyr,  with  whom  the  oilier  has 
Ihvu  oflen  cimfoimditl.  Flavius  CJeinenl  was  cousin  to 
Domilinn,  and  his  (5unea<;tie  in  the  consulship  (A.n.  95),  i 
and  wa.s  put  to  death  by  onler  of  that  emperor  on  a charge 
of  iiupiciy  tuwanls  (he  gotls.  which  is  undentiiud  to  mcuu 
that  lie  heUmgvd  In  the  Christian  emmuumon.  His  wife, 
])  imililln,  was  cxileil  on  the  same  charge  to  Fiuidutaria. 
Flavius  CU'incns  i*  numbered  among  the  martyrs  by  (he 
carlu'.->l  eccU'smstieal  historians.  The  old  church,  which  is 
believed  to  have  lH*cn  built  in  the  fifth  <vntury,  fell  to 
ruins  and  was  taken  down  by  Adrian  I.  towards  tho  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  I.  in  (he 
ninth.  In  the  year  17*25,  Canlinal  Annilr.de  Allieiii  having 
made  cxcavotums  under  tho  gn*at  altar  of  St.  Clement’s, 
found  a tomb  with  an  in^Tiulion  to  Flavius  Clemcm*,  mar- 
tyr. .\  f\ill  fl'Tount  of  it  with  a disHertatiuii  was  publidiod: 
7'f/»  Hari%  CUmenti)!  I'iri  Contularis  el  Mariyrit  Tumu- 
lus iltiiittratux,  Urbino,  1727. 

CLKMKNT  II.,  Suidgcr,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  sacceeded 
Gregory  V'^I.  in  the  papal  chair  in  HM6,  and  after  crowning 
the  emperor.  Henry  III.,  died  the  following  year,  and  was 
8uccoe<ied  first  by  Benedict  IX..  who  had  oeen  previously 
deitosed  by  (he  council  of  Sairi,  and  who  was  again  obliged 
to  abdicate,  and  Instly  by  Ikimasu.s  II. 

CLKMENT  HI,,  a nati%*c  of  Rome,  succewled  Gregory 
Vlll.  in  1 IfiS.  He  summoned  a crusade  against  the  Saracens, 
in  which  the  emperor.  Ka*derick  1.,  Richard  of  England, 
and  Philip  of  France,  cmbarkeil.  He  died  after  little  more 
than  three  yeare’ pontificate  in  1191.  Ho  was  succeeded  bv 
CclcsUnc  III. 

There  was  also  an  antipopc.  or  cumpetitrnr,  of  tho  cele- 
brated Grc^ry  VII.,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement 
HI.  from  1080  to  1 101,  but  he  is  not  numbered  among  the 
h*ginmatp  popes. 

CLEMENT  IV,,  a native  of  St.  Oilles,  in  Languedoc, 
aucceedod  Urban  IV.  in  1265.  He  showed  the  sumo  in- 
flexible hostility  tvs  his  predecessor  against  the  Suobian 
dynasty  of  Naples,  and  aiwistcd  Charfcii  of  Anjou  in  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  accoraplisnod  hv  (he 
defeat  and  death  of  Manfretl  at  the  Ijsttle  of  La  Gmiidella, 
n*.*ar  Beuevenlo.  Cliarles,  in  return,  ncknowledgoil  him- 
self at  his  coronation  a.s  feudatory  of  ilie  see  of  Rome, 
and  agreed  to  pav  tribute.  Conradin,  Manfml's  ncplicw, 
having  attL‘mpte<f  to  reconquer  his  hert'ditary  kiuedom, 
was  dcfeateil  by  Chiirles  at  Tngliacozro,  and  behcaiiisl  in 
tho  market-place  at  Naples,  with  the  approbation  of  Cle- 
ment, as  it  was  reported.  A month  after  Conradin’s 
execution,  Clement  himself  dietl,  in  Novemlwr,  126«.  His 
death  w;u  followed  by  an  interregmim  of  al>out  two  years, 
after  w'lu<*h  the  Cardinals  at  last  ejecUnl  (Jregoiy  X. 

CLEMENl  V.,  a Frenchman,  and  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, suireeiled  Beneilict  XI.  in  1.105,  by  the  influence 
of  Philip  le  Bek  who  induced  him  to  remove  the  panal 
residence  to  France.  Clement  joined  Philip  in  Ruppreawiig 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  in  condemning  the  grand 
master  and  sixty  knights  (u  be  burnt  alive.  Clement  dkvl 
in  April,  1314,  and  was  suwcedi-^i,  after  two  years  inter- 
regnutn.  In  John  XXII.  [Clkmkntixes.] 

CLEMkNT  VI.,  a Frenchnian,  succeeded  Benedict 
XII.  in  13(2.  He  resided  at  Avignon  liko  his  immediate 
piedeiessors,  and  it  was  under  his  pontificate  that  Rienzi 
made  the  attempt  to  re-establish  the  nqmblic  at  Rome. 
rUtsNzi.]  Clement  took  tho  part  of  Jiwnna  I.,  queen  of 
Naples,  ogainst  her  brother-in-law,  Lewis  of  Hnnpry, 
who  luul  intaded  her  douiiniims  to  avenge  the  murrler  of 
her  huaband.  Joonna,  on  her  part,  h>1(|  or  gave  away  to  : 
the  papal  see  the  town  and  county  of  Avienmi,  wbich  ; 
Wlonged  to  her  as  sovereign  of  Provence.  Clement  fixed  1 


the  jubilee  to  be  held  at  Rome  erery  fifir  yean.  He  died 
in  1352,  and  was  succoeded  by  Innocent  Vl. 

CLEMENT  VII.,  Giulio  de’  Medici,  the  natural  eon  of 
Giulianodo’  Modici,  and  nephew  to  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, was  made  rjirdiiial  by  hu  cousin,  Leo  X.,  ana  vme 
ufti  rwards  promoted,  in  1521,  to  the  papal  chair,  then  vacant 
by  tho  death  of  Adrian  VI.  His  ponliflcate  was  full  of 
viciNKitiides  and  calamities  to  Italy.  He  first  allied  himself 
with  Francis  1.  against  Charles  V„  in  order  to  prevent  the 
latter  possc-ssing  himself  of  all  Italy;  but  he  only  hastened 
the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  saw  his  own  capital, 
Rome,  stormed  and  cruelly  pillaged  by  the  army  of  Charles, 

^ and  him^lf  besieged  in  tiie  Castle  Sant’  Angelo.  He 
afterwards  made  }»eaee  with  the  emperor,  and  united  with 
him  to  destroy  the  imlcpendcnco  of  Florence,  his  native 
country.  Clement’s  quarrel  with  Henry  Vlll.  of  England, 
which  arose  fWnn  his  refusing  the  bull  of  divorce  between 
that  king  and  Catharine  of  Aragon,  led  to  the  schism  be- 
tween Henry  and  Rome.  He  died  in  1534  after  a long 
illnc.ss,  U-aving  Whind  him  a character  stained  bv  avarice, 
harshiM’-iis  and  dwcplion;  he  hud  most  of  the  failings,  but 
none  of  the  splendid  or  amiablu  qualities,  of  bis  cousin, 
L*o  X.  Hu  w:u»  sm-cccdcd  by  Paul  111. 

Tliere  wiw  also  an  antipopc  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
whn  was  elected  by  a purty  among  the  cardinals  in  oppo- 
sition to  Urban  VL,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  Tlic  schism  lasted  many  vears,  and  was  continued 
by  the  respective  successors  of  Urban  and  of  Clement  till 
(lie  Council  of  Cwistance  decided  the  question.  Tho  Ro- 
man calendar  ai-kmiwleilgcs  Urban  and  his  successors  os 
legitimate  popes,  and  places  Clement  among  the  antipopes. 
tUftBAN  VI.  and  Benedict  Antipope.] 

CLEMENT  VIII.,  InpoHto  AldobrEndini,  succeeded 
Innocent  IX.  in  1592.  He  was  a man  of  learning,  and  of 
cxmsiderablo  political  sagacity.  Ho  sueeeeiled  in  thu  ne- 
gotiations with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  which  that  prince 
made  publie  profession  of  Catholicism,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged king  by  his  subjects.  Clement  annexed,  by  force, 
tho  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  papal  slate  after  the  dMth  of 
Duke  Alfonso  11.,  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  Duke’s 
cousin,  Cesaro  d'Este,  w ho  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  retire  to 
Modena.  Clement  died  in  February.  1695,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Leo  XL  Ho  published  a new  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  differing  in  some  ^ticulors  from  that  published 
undiT  Sixtus  V„  in  1590.  Ho  also  issued  many  duIIa,  the 
most  remarkahlo  of  which  are  tho  28lb,  defining  the  lawful 
and  unlawful  rites  and  usages  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
tho  87th,  concerning  tho  practice  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion in  wTitiiig. 

CLEMENT  IX..  Giulio  Rospiglioai,  of  a noble  family  of 
Pistoia,  succeeded  Aloxander  Vll.  in  June,  16G7.  He 
showed  a wise  conciliatory  spirit,  hushed  for  awhile 
the  controversy  between  the  Janaenists  and  the  Jesuits 
[Arnauld],  arm  settled  tho  long-ponding  dispute  between 
(he  fice  of  Horne  and  tho  king  of  iVtrlugal,  on  tho  right  of 
nomination  to  the  vacant  lushophcs,  by  ronfiriiiing  the 
prelates  appointed  by  King  Pedro  II.  He  took  a warm 
interest  in  tho  war  botween  Venice  and  the  Turks,  and 
sent  a.v«istanco  of  men  and  money  to  the  Venetians  for  the 
defence  of  Dalmatia  and  of  Candia.  The  nows  of  tlie  loss 
of  that  island,  which  was  finally  conquered  by  tho  Turks  in 
1669,  is  said  to  have  hastened  tho  death  of  Clement,  which 
nccurreil  in  Dei-einber  of  that  year.  He  w as  much  regretted 
by  his  subjects  as  well  as  by  foreign  princes.  He  embel- 
lished Rome,  and  WA.S  magnificent  in  hisexpendituie.  His 
nephew  tms  mode  a Roman  funnee,  and  mairied  the  lioiress 
of  the  house  of  Pallavicini,  of  Genoa.  Clement  IX.  was 
succeeiled  by 

CLEMENT  X.,  Emilio  Altieri,  who  was  8U  years  of  ago 
at  (ho  time  of  his  election,  in  1670.  He  intnisted  the 
affairs  of  (he  administration  chiefly  to  Canlinal  Paluzzi,  a 
distant  relative,  whom  ho  adopted  as  his  nephew,  and  gave 
him  his  fhmilv  name  of  Altieri,  as  he  had  no  nearer  relations 
living.  He  died  in  IG76,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent 
XL 

CLEMENT  XL,  Gian  Francesco  Albam,  succeeded 
Innocent  XII.  in  Noyomher,  1700.  He  was  then  fifty-one 
years  of  age.  had  been  made  a cardinal  by  Aloxander  VIIL, 
and  had  a merited  reputation  for  learning  and  general  in- 
ftirmaiion.  Ho  was  one  of  the  men  of  letters  who  fre- 
quented the  society  of  Christina  of  Sweden  during  hor 
residence  at  Rome.  It  was  with  seeming  repugnance,  and 
after  several  days*  heeitatioo,  that  be  accepted  the  papal 
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dignity.  The  war  of  the  SpaiiUh  succcaaion  was  then  just 
breaking  out,  and  Clement  in  vain  exerted  all  his  powers 
of  |>crsuasioi\  with  the  courts  of  France  and  of  Austria  to 
prevent  the  inn»endiii^  calamity  l^mi.s  XIV.  haung 
pliM'cd  his  ^randiwn  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  de* 
inaiidcMl  for  him  of  the  pope  the  investiture  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  whilst  the  emperor  claimed  it  like- 
wise as  hi.s  right.  Clement  delayed  giving  hi*  decision, 
and  the  intrigues  of  tho  agents  of  the  two  rival  jxiwcrs  dis- 
turbed the  jH*aoo  of  his  own  capital,  In  1707  the  Austrians, 
under  Marshal  Daun,  traversed  the  papal  state  to  proceed 
to  the  conquest  of  Naples  ; and  the  poi>e,  unable  to  prevent 
them,  stipulated  only  that  they  should  not  pass  through 
the  city  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year  tlic  jx>po  came  to 
on  ojjen  rupture  with  the  emjKTor,  Joseph  I.,  whoso  tmopa 
had  taken  possession  of  Comacchio  in  the  papal  state.  After 
trying  remonstrances  in  vain,  Clement  collected  an  army 
of  25,000  men,  under  (he  command  of  Count  Marsigli ; but 
the  papal  troops  retreated  before  the  Austrians,  who  occu- 
pied Itomagna  and  the  Marches,  and  the  pope  was  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  the  emperor  readily  granted  in 
January,  1700.  Comacchio  waa  ultimately  restored  to  the 
pope. 

Alwut  the  same  time  a large  volume  was  written  by  Cle- 
TOcnl’s  directions,  concerning  the  claim*  of  the  see  of  )lomo 
upon  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  the  emperor 
Considered  os  feudatory  to  the  empire,  and  had  accordingly 
stopped  the  remittances  to  Rome  of  the  fees  and  revenues  ' 
claimed  by  the  papal  see  from  the  ei’clesiastical  benefices  in  ' 
I,.<imbardy,  and  other  countries  subject  to  the  House  of 
Austri.v.  Clement  was  tenacious  of  whot  he  considered  as 
the  prerogatives  of  his  sco  over  tl»  clergy  of  otlK*r  countries, 
and  he  quarrelled  in  ) 716  with  the  House  of  Savoy,  which 
then  ruled  over  Sicily,  about  a tribunal  in  that  i«.land, 
called  di  Monarchin,  which  interfered  with  the  ccclesins- 
tirnl  immunitii's  and  the  allcginl  rights  of  Rome  over 
Naples  ainl  Sicily,  as  fiefs  of  the  tiajml  wu*.  The  king, 
Victor  Amadeus  II.,  stood  firm : and  many  of  the  Sicilian 
cler-ry.  who  refused  to  obey  tho  directions  of  the  tribunal, 
were  either  imprisoned  or  obliged  to  emigrate.  About  four 
buiidrcd  of  the  latter  took  rcnigo  at  Rome.  Clement  had 
also  long  and  serimis  disputes  ^th  France.  He  began  by 
hi.H  bull  * Viiicam  Chimini,’  renewing  the  intcnlict  whicn 
his  pre<lece-8urs  had  issued  against  tlic  Jansenists,  snd  de- 
claring their  proptwitions  about  grace  and  ffrci*  will  to  be 
heretical.  In  17 13  he  Issutnl  the  ramou*  bull  ‘ Unigcnitiis,* 
w hich  »et  the  whole  kingdom  of  Fran«‘C,  court,  parliament, 
and  clergy,  in  an  uproar.  This  bull  condemned  101  pro- 

Sisitions  of  a l>ook  by  Father  Qiu*mu*1,  entitled  ‘Moral 
oflections  on  the  New  Testament in  which  that  writer 
revive*!  st'veral  opinions  of  St.  Augustin,  St.  Prosper,  ami 
other  old  fiithers,  which  sounded  favourable  to  the  Janse- 
nistic  dt^ma.s  of  pvedostinutum  and  grace,  llie  Jesuits, 
who  asserted  that  grace  wa.>»  suliordinale  to  the  will  of  man, 
and  who  wi-ro  accusevl  by  the  Jansenists  of  Pelagian 
heresy,  stirred  themselvi’S  to  have  Quesnel’s  Imok  con- 
demned. Several  French  prelates,  Bassuct  ami  Cardindi 
Noailles  among  others  approved  of  the  gcneml  tenor  of 
Qin'snel’s  book,  which  contains  much  sound  moral  dtvtrine. 
Cardinal  Noailles  bad  already  indisposed  the  pope  against 
him  by  presiding  at  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  in 
1705,  in  which  the  bishops  were  declared  to  Im’  judges  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  independent  of  the  pretetisitms  *»f  the 
popes,  who  would  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  mere 
registrars  an«l  exwulors  of  tho  papal  decrees.  Father  le 
TelUcr,  a J esuit  and  eonf«'i«4ii  to  Louis  XIV.,  urged  tho 
king  in  favour  of  the  bull  ‘ Unigenitus,’  which  was  at  lost 
registered  by  tho  parliament  of  raris,  after  much  opposi- 
tion, and  continued  for  years  aAer  to  keep  up  a sort  of 
ivchism  between  France  ami  Rome.  Father  Qiiesnel,  tho 
involuntaiy  cause  of  nil  this  di.slurbance,  died  in  DeceralK*r, 
1719,  at  Aras’erdam,  where  ho  liad  taken  refuge.  In  a 
di'clumtion  which  he  signed  before  a notary  be  professed 
that  ho  died  .n  the  bo.som  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cluncb, 
appealing  to  a Aiturc  council  again.'^t  the  bull  ‘ UniTOuitus.*  | 
Another  source  of  tribulation  to  Clement  proceeded  from 
the  disputes  concerning  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China, 
who  had  gained  considerable  influence  at  tlie  court  of  Pekin, 
and  wore  accu.sed  by  the  other  mijyuonaries  of  latitudina- 
rianism,  of  winkingat  several  supcrstitiou.s  practice*  in  order 
to  make  proselytes,  and  of  even  oountenancinf  idolatry. 
Clement  sent,  in  1702,  Cardinal  de  Tounum  as  legate  to 
China  but  the  c«rdijud  on  arriving  at  Macao  wa«  to  worried 


I by  tl>c  angry  oontroversialista  that  ho  died  of  anxiety  anddi*’ 

I appointment,  and  the  quarrel  lietween  tho  missionaries  con* 

! tinned  to  rage  mort^  furiously  than  ever,  to  the  great  scanda. 

I of  the  Chinese.  Clement  at  last  ts.<«iied  a constituliun,  or 
' scries  of  ordinances,  by  which  he  regulated  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  missionaries  in  making  proselytes:  it  was  sent 
in  a circular  to  the  5Uperi'>rs  or  the  different  monastic 
orders  who  had  missionariv**  in  China,  As  the  quarrel 
however  continued  to  rage  in  China,  Clement  sent  the  pre- 
late Morzabarha  a.*  his  legate.  Mezzabarha  went  to  PcKin. 
where  he  wa.s  coldly  received  by  the  <*mi>cror,  who  was  said 
to  be  propofwesKid  aga,nst  him  by  tho  Jesuits,  and  tho 
legate  wa.s  soon  dismis.sed  from  the  celestial  empire. 

Clement  took  a warm  interest  in  the  expedition  of  tho 
Pretender,  son  of  James  I!.,  in  171.5,  and  funii*l*ed  him 
with  money.  After  the  fuiluru  of  that  attempt,  the  Pro- 
tender,  Indiig  forsaken  by  Fmnce,  retired  to  Italy  umU-r  tho 
name  of  the  Chevalier  lie  St.  Gi’tjrge,  and  Clement  apjHuntod 
the  town  of  Urbinofor  hi*  residence.  Ho  afterwards  nego- 
tiated his  mamagewith  Clementina  Sobicski,  which  was  ou- 
Icbratcd  at  Munte  Fiasconc.  at  the  pope’s  expense,  w hogavo 
to  tho  married  couple  a palace  at  Kuiuu  to  reside  in,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  12.0U0  crowns.  The  court  of  Homo 
did  not  for  a long  timo  after  give  up  its  favourite  schemo 
of  regaining  England  to  Catholicism,  by  means  of  tho 
Stuarts. 

Clement  was  more  profitably  employed  in  frustrating  the 
schemes  of  the  Turks,  who,  having  invaded  the  island  of 
C*>rfu  in  171t>,  were  Ihrealetiing  Italy  with  an  invasion. 
Tho  pope  sent  a s*|ua*lron  to  join  the  Venetians,  he  levied  a 
coninbution  uptni  the  clergy  of  all  Italy  to  defray  the  ox- 
nense  of  the  war,  and  he  provaile*!  on  the  emperor,  Charles 
Vl.,  to  join  Venice  a^'ain.il  th«*  Porte.  Tliis  le*l  to  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  Prince  Eugene,  who  defeated  tho 
Turks  at  Peu-nvaradin,  and  took  Temc«war.  The  Turks 
were  ali«»  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Corfu. 

After  the  fall  **f  tbo  intriguing  Allieroni,  ui  1719,  Clement 
succivded  in  settling  his  disputes  witli  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
and  hi?.  Nunzio  was  again  reeeivtil  ot  Madrid.  Eutnpe 
was  now  at  peace,  and  Clcim'nt  enjoyed  a short  jhtkhJ  of 
ri'st.  after  a long  serii**  of  agitnlions,  until  March,  1721, 
w hen  hed«!<k  after  u poiitillcali*  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  his  privote  character  he  was  amiable  and  generous,  and 
his  in«;rals  were  irreproachable.  He  was  very  moderate  in 
providing  for  his  nephews,  w bo  owed  their  elevation  more 
to  his  sm'cessor*  than  to  himself.  Heenibellislied  Rome,  and 
OKtablishtsl  the  Calcografia  Camerale,  whicli  has  since  mveii 
to  the  world  inanv  splendid  engraving*  ; he  encouragen  the 
art  of  mosaic,  aniC  he  introduced  at  Rome  the  m.inirfiict«iry 
of  lujK.*.strv,  on  the  model  of  the  Gobelins.  He  mlded  to  the 
Vatican  hbmry,  and  to  the  museum  which  is  annexe*!  to 
it.  Grateful  to  the  memory  of  his  early  patroness,  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  he  raised  to  licr  a monument  in  St.  Peter's. 
Ho  pa(roniM.'d  men  of  letters  and  of  bCtence,  was  (he  friend 
of  Guidi,  M**nzini,  Sergardi,  Marsigli,  Martelli,  Zuppi.  and 
the  learned  Bianchini.  A fine  edition  of  his  decn*tiiU,  bulls, 
and  constitutions,  was  published  by  his  nephew,  Ckmiinal 
Annibale  Albani,  after  his  death,  ‘Bullarium  Clementis 
XI.,’ one  Tol.,  fob  Ho  wrote  al*o  several  Latin  homilies, 
wbii-h  he  recited  on  solemn  festivals,  and  which  were  trans- 
lated into  Italian  bv  Crescimbeni. 

CLEMENT  Xlt.,  Lorenzo  Corsini,  of  Florence,  suo- 
ceeilcil  Benedict,  in  July,  1730.  He  was  then  seventy-nino 
years  of  age,  and  infirm.  He  resumed  the  old  contest  witli 
the  empire  about  the  reversion  of  tho  duchies  of  Pamia  and 
Piacenza,  but  succeciled  no  better  limn  his  piX'dwe*M>re. 
He  endeavoured,  and  also  in  vain,  to  mediate  in  the  war 
betw  een  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  the  Ct>rsi«'uns.  He  suc- 
ceeded better  in  restoring,  in  1740,  the  little  republic  of 
San  Marino  to  its  liberties,  which  had  been  encr<iaclie<l  np<in 
by  Cardinal  Albcroni.  He  died  so<m  after,  in  1 7 40,  and  waa 
succeedwl  by  Benedict  XIV'. 

CLEMENT  XTIIm  Carlo  Rczzonico,  a native  of  Venice, 
succeeded  Benedict  XIV.  in  July,  175S.  He  was  moredis- 
tingui.shod  for  his  piety  and  pri%Tite  virtues,  than  for  wli- 
tiem  abilities  or  knowledge  of  llio  world.  His  pontificate 
was  a continual,  but  on  bis  part  ineffectual,  struggle  to  up- 
hold the  ecclesiastical  immunities  and  the  old  prerogatives 
of  tho  see  of  Rome  against  the  deternimation  of  the  other 
powers  to  bo  complete  masters  in  their  re.spcctive  countnos. 
He  strove  hard  to  support  the  Jesuits,  who  had  become 
obnoxious  to  various  courts,  and  who  were  suddenly  sup- 
pressed in  Portugal,  Spein,  Franoo»  and  Naploo.  In  itjmt 
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most  of  the  expelled  fathers  sought  an  as>'1utn  in 
the  Pnjml  States,  and  found  io  Clement  a generous  pro- 
t«Tior.  All  the  remonstrances  and  threats  of  Franco  and 
S{tain  could  not  induce  him  to  abolish  the  Order,  which  he 
roiihjdorod  as  the  fmncsi  support  of  the  Roman  see.  The 
kiii4  of  Franco  seixed  upon  Avignon.  an«l  the  king  of  Naples 
upon  Honovento;  still  the  pope  bedd  Urm  till  his  death. 
The  Venetian  stmate,  by  a series  of  deertres  jmu>sc<1  in  Sep- 
teuihor,  I7b§,  eururced  numerous  reforms  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline  in  tlteir  own  dominions,  subjected  the  clergy  to 
the  payment  of  tithes,  suppre>sod  some  convents,  placed 
the  n’st  under  restrictions  with  regard  to  llieir  prujwny  and 
the  number  of  their  inmates,  and  subjected  all  eecle- 
siaxticH  to  the  j\iri.sdiction  of  the  secular  courts  in  temporal 
jiiatiers.  riement  strongly  aummstrated  against  these  in- 
novations: he  threatened  excommunication,  but  the  senate 
persisted  m its  resolutions.  He  also  crime  to  a rupture  with 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  becau.*^  he  had  sent  an  apostolic 
vicar  into  Corsica,  which  was  then  in  a state  of  revolt 
against  the  Oenuese.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  about  the 
same  time,  declared  that  none  but  hU  own  subjects  should 
hold  boneru-es  within  his  dominions.  Maria  Theresa  made 
similar  enactments  in  her  own  states,  and  sho  took  aw-ay 
the  censorship  of  books  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
and  gave  it  to  the  secular  magistrates.  Tuscany,  Purma, 
and  Naples  suppressed  convents,  and  checked  the  practice 
of  donations  ana  legacies  to  the  church.  In  the  tnhlst  of 
all  ihe>e  blows  against  the  papal  authority,  Clement  died 
in  February,  17fiy.  A splcmlld  mausoleum  was  raiscrl  to 
him  hy  Pius  VI.  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  which  is  much  ad- 
inircfl,  especially  for  its  statue  of  the  pope  knwling  at 
pravers,  ami  the  two  lions  couching  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment. It  was  one  of  tlie  earlier,  and  omnng  the  best,  works 
of  Umova,  who  was  employeil  eight  years  upon  it.  It 
was  finUlud  and  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  holy  week 
of  1 7H5. 

CLEMENT  XIV..  Gian  Vincenzo  Ganganelli,  was  bom 
a!  Sant’  .\ngelo  in  Vado,  near  Rimini,  in  1 7tii.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  order  of  Fnuiciscans,  distinguislied  him- 
self by  his  learning,  wa.s  favourably  notice<l  and  employed 
bv  Benedict  XIV.,  and  was  ma<lc  a cardinal  by  Clement 
NHL.  whom  he  suecewlcd  in  May,  1769,  after  a stormy 
conclave,  which  la.'iled  two  montiis.  He  adopted  a conci- 
liatinir  tone  towards  the  foreign  powers,  which  at  the  death 
of  his  predocc-sor  were  on  the  e^e  of  an  open  rupture  with 
Rome.  He  discontinued  the  public  reading  of  the  hull  in 
Coma  Domini,  which  wa.s  considered  offensive  to  the  sove- 
reigns. The  great  question  which  at  that  time  agitated  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  was  the  definitive  abolition  of  the 
or»ler  of  the  Jesuits.  GangancUi  took  several  years  to 
decide  on  this  important  subject,  and  at  last,  on  the  21&t 
July,  1773,  ho  issued  the  bull  of  suppression.  But  the 
manner  in  which  that  supprcision  wa.s  executed  in  the 

S spill  state  partook  of  unneccssarj'  rigour  and  liarshnesji. 

oon  after  tliis  step.  Clemeiii,  overcome  by  labour  and 
anxiety,  began  to  decline  in  health.  Ahoul  Buster,  177‘l, 
he  was  taken  dangerously  ilU  under  «uspi<'ious  symptoms ; 
he  lingered  a few  months,  and  died  22nd  September,  \77A. 
Humours  were  spread  that  he  had  died  of  poison,  but 
the  post  mortem  examination  of  hia  Innly  and  the  report 
of  the  physicians  did  not  countenance  the  suspicion.  Gan- 
gniiolli  WU.S  a man  of  enlightened  mind ; perhaps  too  much  | 
so  for  the  Insic  of  the  more  violent  zealots  about  the  court 
of  Rome.  He  hud  a taste  for  the  arts;  he  continued  tho 
collection  of  antique  sculptures  begun  bv  I.Ambcrtini,  and 
rangt^l  them  in  a suite  of  rooms  in  the  Vatican,  w-hicb  was 
called  the  Clementine  museum,  and  was  afterwards  greatly 
onlargud  by  his  sucees.sor,  Pius  VI.,  when  it  received  tho 
name  of  Museo  Pto-Clomontino.  He  added  also  to  the 
Vatican  library.  A fine  monument,  the  work  of  Conova, 
was  raised  to  him  in  the  churrh  of  8.  ApostoU,  which  be- 
longed to  K convent  of  his  onlcr.  Tho  letters  published  by 
CarHocioli  under  the  name  of  GangancUi  are  now  generally 
understood  to  be  apocryphal ; although  fcbo  writer  has 
traced  pretty  faithfully  the  rbararter  and  many  of  the  senti- 
ment.s  of  that  distinguished  pontiff”.  Gangane'lli  was  simple 
in  his  habits,  free  ftom  ambition,  and  not  given  to  ne- 
liotisin. 

CLKMRNTI,  MU'ZIO.  who  is  justly  entitled  to  rank 
as  the  father  of  the  piano-forte  school,  both  as  regards 
romiKwition  and  performance,  was  horn,  in  1752,  at  Rome, 
where  his  father  practised  as  an  embosser  of  silver  figures 
and  vases  for  tho  servioo  of  the  church.  At  nine  years 


of  age  he  had  made  so  much  progress  m music  under  Cor* 
diceili,  that  he  paa»cd  a cluiie  examination,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  organist’s  place  in  his  native  city.  He  after- 
wards studied  under  Santarelli  and  Carpanl,  and  wrote  a 
mass  for  four  voices  when  in  his  thirteenth  year.  About 
that  time  his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Peter  Beck- 
ford,  an  English  geniluman,  then  travelling  in  Italy,  who 
undertook  the  future  education  of  the  young  artist,  and 
brought  him  to  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  w here  the  society 
of  a literary  and  accomplished  family  inspired  him  w ith  that 
taste  for  tlic  belles-lettres  which  encouraged  him  to  pur- 
sue a course  of  study  that  liad  been  wrell  commenced  under 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  to  acquire  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  learned  and  living  languages, 
as  well  as  of  various  branches  of  science.  Bui  he  did  not 
neglect  tho  art  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  profession,  for 
bemro  he  bad  completed  his  eighteenth  year  he  composed 
Ins  celebrated  Opera  2:  *awurk  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
good  musicians,  is  tlie  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
modern  piano-forte  sonatas  has  been  founded.' 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  his  father,  Clement!  quitted 
Mr.  Beckford.  He  shortly  after  was  engaged  to  pre- 
side at  the  harpsichord  at  the  King's  llieatre,  and 
soon  was  actively  and  lucratively  employed  as  a roaster  of 
the  first  rank.  In  17B0  he  made  a (our  on  the  continent, 
whil  her  his  fame  had  long  preceded  him,  and  enjoyed  every- 
where the  highest  patronage  and  the  most  llattering  ap- 
plause. In  Vienna  he  made  tho  acquaintance  of  Haydn, 
Mozart.  &C.,  and  plavcd  alternately  with  the  latter  before 
the  Em)H*rur  Joseph  II.  and  other  royal  personages.  While 
in  Paris  he  wrote  his  Operas  5 oud  6 ; and  in  Vienna  his 
Oi>crus  7,  8,  9 and  10  were  roroposed.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  published  his  Opera  1 1,  and  Toccata,  as  well  as 
his  Opera  12.  In  17«3,  J.  n.  Cramer,  who  had  previously 
studied  under  Abel  and  Sclirmtcr,  became  his  pupil,  and 
attended  him  almost  daily. 

About  the  year  IbOO,  having  suffered  considerably  by  the 
failure  of  the  house  of  l^mginan  and  Bruderin,  he  was,  by 
the  advice  of  some  eminent  mercantile  frienus  induced  to 
take  possession  of  the  premises  of  those  partners,  to  embark 
in  the  music  publishing  and  piano-forte  manufucturing 
business,  and  become  the  head  uf  a new  firm,  from  which 
time  he  declined  all  pupils,  anddovoted  himself  wholly  to  his 
now,  important,  and  surccssful  occupation.  But  the  jieace 
of  1S02  tempted  him  abroad  again,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  pupil,  Field,  he  proceeded  from  city  to  city  till  he 
reaelied  SU  Petersburg,  w here  ho  made  some  Slav.  In  Bor 
lin  he  married,  and  witli  his  bride  proceeded  to  Rome  ana 
Naples.  Ho  shortly  after  lost  his  wnfe,  in  childbed  of  a 
son,  who  grew  up  to  be  his  father's  pride  and  solace,  hut 
unhappily  lost  lus  life  by  tho  accidental  discharge  of  his 
own  pistol.  In  IblO  lilr.  Clemcnti,  after  encountering 
manv  diflieultios  in  his  attempts  (o  reach  England  during 
the  dorcest  period  of  the  renewed  war.  arrived  in  London, 
and  shortly  after  entereil  again  into  the  married  state. 
During  his  last  visit  to  the  continent  he  published  his 
Ojtcra  41,  and  collected  materials  for  many  other  works, 
which  subsequently  appeared,  among  which  his  Practical 
Harmony  in  four  volumes,  and  his  Gradus  ad  Pamastum, 
in  three,  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 

In  1813  Mr.  Clementi  assisted  in  founding  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  of  which  he  frequently  consented  to  act  as  a 
director,  and  presented  to  it  his  two  symphonies,  which 
were  more  than  once  performed  by  that  aomirahle  band, 
and  received  with  every  mark  of  respect.  They  both  abound 
! in  agreeable  melody,  and  are  most  skilfully  written;  but 
the  real  vigour  of  the  composer's  genius  is  exhibited  in  his 
piano-forte  works,  which  will  be  revived  or  laid  aside  as 
true  taste  shall  happen  to  be  in  the  ascendant  or  on  the 
decline. 

After  an  illness  of  no  long  duration,  Mr.  Gementi  died 
on  (ho  10th  of  Marcli,  1B32.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  attended  to  the 
grave  by  the  choir  of  that  church,  of  the  King's  chapel, 
and  of  St  Paul’s,  together  with  numerous  friends.  In  the 
Harmonicon  for  April,  1832,  is  a just  eulogy  of  this  very 
celebrated  composer,  by  a brother-member  of  the  Philbai- 
roonic  Society,  who  thus  speaks  of  him: — *He  was  honour- 
able in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  affbctionato  and 
attentive  to  his  family,  constant  in  his  friemb-hipa,  and 
benevolent  in  his  feelings  towards  the  whole  human 
race, 

CLEMENTINES  is  the  name  given  to  a collection  of 
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decretaU  and  conatitnlions  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  which  was 
published  in  1308  under  the  title  of*  Liber  Keptiinu.s  Deere* 
talium,'  being  the  Roventh  book  in  onler  of  time  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  derisions  and  rescripts  of  the  popes  on  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  also  on  matters  concerning 
laymen  which  then  camo  within  the  cognizance  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.  [Canon  Law.]  The  first  printed  editions  of 
the  Clementines  are  those  of  Mainz,  1460  and  1467,  fol., 
which  are  verv  scarce. 

CLEODO'ftA.  fHYAL*iD.«.J 

CLEC/MBROTIIS  I.,  brother  of  AgesipoUs,  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Sparta.  In  37S  B.c.  he  marched  with  an  army 
into  B(Botia  to  attack  tho  Thebans.  Passing  into  the  Tlie- 
ban  territory  he  encamped  at  Cynoscephalm.  and,  after  ro- 
raaining  there  sixteen  days,  withdrew  to  Thespim.  The 
luirposeoClbo  expedition  not  requiring  his  presence  longer, 
no  left  a third  of  his  forces  under  SphodriaM,  and  led  b^k 
the  rest  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Two  years  aAerwords,  376 
B.C.,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  illness  of  Agcsilaus,  he  was 
chosen  to  lead  another  army  against  the  Thebans.  In  37 1 
B.c.  he  commanded,  in  the  celebrated  battle  at  Leuctra, 
against  Epaminondas.  The  Lacedeemunian  horse  were 
quickly  routed  and  were  immediately  charged  by  the  The- 
ban phalanx.  Cleombrotus  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
attack,  and  died  soon  ailer.  (Xenophon.  Hellen,  v.  4,  ri.  4.) 

CLEOMBROTUS  II..  son-in-law  of  Leonidas,  was  elected 
king  of  Sparta  on  the  expulsion  of  Loonidas.  (Pausaniasiii, 
6;  Clinton.  Feut.  Hel.,  p.217.) 

CLEOME^DES,  a Greek  writer  on  astronomy.  There  is 
some  doubt  about  the  age  in  which  ho  lived ; or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  whether  tho  manxucripis  remaining  which 
bear  the  name  of  Cloomodes  were  all  written  by  one  man, 
or  by  two  men  at  different  times.  The  manuscripts  which 
remain  are  on  a.«tronomy,  on  tho  din-trine  of  the  sphere,  and 
on  arithmetic.  Vossius  conjectures  tliat  the  work  on  music 
attributed  to  Cleonida.9  belongs  to  Clcomodcs.  Ricrioli 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  supposed  that  there 
were  two  of  this  name,  one  al>out  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
other  in  tho  reign  of  Theodosius.  Thu  work  on  astronomy 
was  attributed  by  Vossius  to  the  latter;  but  tho  principal 
arguments  against  so  late  an  author  lie  in  his  frequent  men- 
tion of  PvthoguraK,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  and  Posido- 
nius, and  hU  entire  silence  about  Ptolemy.  See  however  the 
arguments  of  Lctronno,  Journaldes  StiwinH.  182),  p.713. 

Wo  mean  by  Cloomedes  tho  one  of  tliat  name  who  wrote 
the  work  Ilipi  kvjcXixiic  in  two  books,  On 

I he  Circular  Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  It  is  professe<lly 
in  several  parts  taken  from  a writing,  or  from  the  public 
lectures,  of  Posidonius,  who  wa.*<  certainly  the  contemporary 
of  Cicero.  It  is  a probable  conjecture  that  CliHiiuedes  was 
a pupil  of  Posidonius.  Tho  work  in  question  lias  consi- 
derable historical  value  it  records  the  measures  of  the 
earth  hy  Posidonius  and  Eratosthenes,  estabU-shes  the  an- 
tiquity of  tho  opinion  that  the  rotation  of  the  moon  is  o<|ual 
to  her  synodical  revolution  round  tho  earth;— had  it  l^en 
tho  sidereal  revolution,  it  would  liave  bc>en  correct.  It  gives 
various  arguments  in  proof  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  in 
opposition  to  the  supposition  of  flat  and  cubical  forms,  &c„ 
and  from  this  source  tlie  early  English  writers  drew  much 
of  what  thev  said  on  the  same  Huhjccr.  It  mentions  eclipses 
as  having  happened  without  having  been  predicted  in  the 
* canons;^  a proof  that  something  answering  to  an  almanac 
was  in  common  use.  It  decidedly  suggests  the  possibility 
of  rays  of  light  being  licnt  by  tho  air.  Delambro  has  made 
it  sufficiently  apparent  that  Cloomodes  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Hipparchus,  though  he  fm|ucntly  cites 
opinions  and  methods  which  he  attributes  to  him. 

The  earlier  editions  of  Cloomedes  are,  1.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  George  Valla,  Venice,  1497  or  1498.  2.  In  Latin,  with 
Aristotle  and  Philo,  Basle,  1533.  3.  The  first  Greek  edi- 

tion, by  Conrad  Neobarius,  Paris.  1539.  4.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  with  Aratus,  Proclus,  and  Dionysius,  Basle,  1547; 
again  in  1561;  again  in  1585.  5.  In  Greek  and  Latin, 

with  a Commentary,  by  George  Balfour,  Bordeaux,  4to., 
1605.  This  edition  was  re-published  with  additional  notes, 
by  Janus  Bake,  Leipzig,  1820;  this  also  was  re-published, 
with  additional  notes,  by  C.  C.  Tlieoph.  Schmidt,  I..eipzig, 
1831.  The  most  estcemM  manuscriut  is  that  in  the  public 
library  at  Wittenberg.  (Riccioli,  Vossius,  Weidler,  Heil- 
brunner,  Delambre,  Hi$i.  Astr.  Anc.  L 218.) 

CLEO'hIBNES,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Sparta. 
Cleutuencs  L,  ton  of  Anaxandrides  (Herod,  v.  39),  although 
not  perfectly  tone,  succeeded  his  father.  (Herod,  v.  42.) 


He  expelled  the  Peisistratidee  from  Athens  (Herod,  v.  6.3. 
6-lX  3)0  B.C.,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Isaguras  in  opposi- 
tion to  Clcuithcnos  [Cleisthenks],  who,  however,  with 
the  seven  hundred  families  that  had  been  banished,  after 
wards  returned  and  forced  him  to  leave  tho  city.  IX-mn- 
ratus,  the  colleague  of  Cloomcnes,  accused  him  of  favouring 
tho  Mede.s  while  on  on  cx]>cdition  against  the  A^gineta>, 
and  obliged  him  to  return  home.  By  the  aid  of  L^tyclu- 
des,  a pri\wte  enemy  of  Demamtus,  and  by  bribery  of  tlw 
Delphic  oracle,  Clcomencs  succeeded  in  effecting  the  abdica- 
tion of  Demaratus.  (Herod,  vi.,  65, 66.)  In  a waragnin.>il  the 
people  of  Algos  (about  491  b.c.,  Clinton,  Fatt.  //#/.,  p.  425, 
note  X.),  Cleoroenos  was  completely  victorious,  and  burnt  n 
great  number  of  tho  fugitives  in  a sacred  grove  w here  they 
had  taken  refuge.  (Herod.  \*i.,  80.)  The  ine.ms  by  which 
he  had  contrived  to  get  rid  of  Demnrattis  afterwards  be- 
coming known,  he  was  banished  into  Thessaly  and  subsL- 
queutly  to  Arcadia,  whero  he  endeavoured  to  stu*  up  the 
people  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Herod,  vi.,  74.)  He 
was  ordered  to  return,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Sparta  he  con- 
firmed the  belief  of  hi.s  madnes.s  by  mortally  wounding  him- 
self (Herotl.  vi.,  75),  492  B.C. 

CLEO^ENES  II.  succeeded  his  brother  Agc«ipolis  II. 
(Diodor.  Sic.  xv.,  60X  309  b.c.,  and  reigned  61  years:  he 
died  370  b.c.  (Clinton,  Fait.  Hfl.,  pp.  205,  213). 

CLECyMENES  111.  succeeded  hi.R  father  Leonidas  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta  b.  c.  236.  Immediately  on  his  acces- 
sion he  set  himself  to  oppose  Aratus  and  the  AcliKans. 
who  were  endeavouringHo  araw  all  tho  Peloponnesians  into 
their  league.  [Acn.et.]  Tho  Epliori  were  aveiso  to  tho 
war,  and  (Tleomoncs  saw  no  way  to  attain  his  ends  but  by 
abolishing  their  power.  Acconlingly  he  put  four  of  them 
to  death,  ami  attempted  to  excuse  this  act  of  violence  by 
showing  tho  necessity  of  restoring  the  antient  institutions 
of  Lyrurgus,  which  could  not  be  effeett-d  by  any  other 
means.  He  renewed  the  old  Spartan  system  of  education, 
and  himself  oliser%iil  great  simplicity  in  his  mo*le  of  life. 
His  colleague  of  the  house  of  Proclus,  an  infant,  whose 
name  was  Eurydamidas,  he  also  removed  out  of  the  way 
hy  poison,  and  shared  the  klnglv  piiwer  with  his  own  brother 
Eucicidas  (Pausanias,  2.  9).  He  also  abolished  iheGerusia 
(yipowiTi'rt), or  senate, and  transferred  their  powers  to  another 
bixly  (patronomi)  apparently  of  his  own  creating  ; but 
this  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Pausanias.  Clco- 
mcnes,  in  his  inva.«ion  of  Achtea,  took  Mtvcral  citicH,  and 
soon  afterwards  attacked  Argos.  In  order  more  clfectually 
to  oppose  Aratus,  who  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  Anti- 
gonus,Cleomcncs  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt.  The  contending  parlies  fought  a deci.sive  battle  at 
Sellasia,  in  Laconica,  in  which  the  I.,accdEDmonian»  were 
ctiinjiletely  defeated : of  6000  men  only  200  survived.  After 
the  battle  Cleoinenc*  fletl  to  Egypt,  where  ho  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  His  turn  and 
successor  however,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  soon  showed  con- 
siderable jealousy  of  tho  royal  guest,  and  accordingly  put 
him  in  confinement.  Cleoinenes  killed  himself  in  the  third 
year  after  his  flight,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  noilcil 
upon  a cross  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  b.  c.  220  (Clinton,  F. 

t 205).  Ho  reigned  sixteen  vears.  (Plutarch,  Clffm.,  C..3H.X 
i>7  (xxxiv.  26),  following  Polybius  (iv.X  represents  Cleo- 
menes  a.s  a tyrant;  but  Polybius  wa.s  a native  of  a city 
(Megalopolis)  which  Clcomencs  had  destroyed,  and  (he 
support  of  the  Achman  league  was  a family  concern.  The. 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  great  object  of  Clcomenes  was. 
to  revive  the  antient  discipline  and  institutions  of  Lycurgns, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  tho  luxury  and  corruption  which  nad 
crept  into  the  state.  If  the  means  which  he  took  were  some- 
times indefensible,  it  may  perhaps  be  aaid  in  reply  that  his. 
ends  were  good,  and  that  such  m«ma  were  not  entirely  con- 
demned by  the  positive  morali^  of  his  sgo  and  country 
(Polvbius,  ii.  iv.  and  v. ; Plutarch,  Life  qf  Cle<menet.'\ 
CLEON,  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Cleaenotus,  was  originally 
a tanner.  Early  in  life  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
political  afiairn  of  Athens  and  his  success  seems  to  have 
drawn  him  from  bis  business.  Ho  set  himself  upas  the 
champion  of  the  people,  and  was  especially  vehement  ia 
their  cause,  when  their  interests  appeared  to  be  opposed  to 
those  of  the  rich.  The  first  affair  in  which  lie  took  a |)fo- 
minent  pan  was  tho  discussion  on  tho  massacre  of  the  Mity- 
lensoan  prisoners,  427  B.C..  who  were  sent  to  Athens  after  the 
re<Iuctiou  of  the  island  by  Pachos.  Such  was  the  influence  of 
Cleon  on  this  occasion  that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
assembly  to  pass  a decree,  by  which  all  the  MityloosMui 
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Snsonen  sent  to  Athens  by  Pachcs,  and  every  citiTon  m 
litylene,  should  be  put  to  dcatlw  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren made  slaves.  The  prisoners,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Athens,  were  massacred  the  same  day  to  the  number  of 
ro(ve  than  one  thousand ; but  the  timely  remorse  of  the 
Athenians  prevented  the  execution  of  tlie  remainder  of  the 
sentence.  In  an  assembly  called  on  the  following  day  to 
reconsider  the  decree,  Cleon  came  fi^  ard  to  support  it  with 
the  utmost  vchcracnre,  and  the  majority  of  hw  opponent 
Diodotiis  was  very  small. 

In  425  B.C.,  the  Athenians  built  a small  fort  at  Pylos,  in 
Messenia,  under  the  direction  of  their  general,  Demos- 
thenes. The  Lacedmmonians,  with  tbo  view  of  destroy- 
ing a post  that  would  prove  a great  annoyance  to  them, 
made  pronarations  to  l^degc  it,  and  also  threw  a body  of 
men  into  tho  small  island  of  Sphactcria,  which  lay  at  the 
entrance  of  tho  harbour  of  Pylos.  Tlie  island  was  imme- 
diately blockaded  by  the  Athenians ; but  as  there  seemed 
no  prospect  of  its  being  speedily  taken,  tho  Athenians  at 
home  began  to  complain,  and  Cleon  accust^  tho  gene- 
rals of  want  of  activity  in  iiressing  the  blockade.  ‘ If 
ho  Were  in  command,’  he  saul,  * he  would  soon  fuiish  the 
biLsiiie!».v’  The  people  took  him  at  his  word  ; Nioias,  one  of 
the  commanders  at  Pylos,  insisted  that  Cleon  should  su(>er' 
sede  lum,  and  the  demagogue,  much  against  his  will,  was 
obliged  to  accept  tho  command.  Howevor,  he  put  tho  best 
fitce  on  the  matter,  and  said  (liat  he  would  oe  back  at 
Athens  in  twenty  days,  and  would  either  bring  with  him  all 
the  LaccHlcemunians  m the  island  prisoners,  or  he  would  not 
leave  a man  of  them  alive.  Ho  took  Demosthenes  as  his 
colleague  in  tho  expedition.  He  was  os  good  as  his  word, 
and  brought  the  Lacedmmonians  prisoners  to  Athens  within 
the  twenty  days.  Thucydides,  who  rarely  indulges  in  re- 
Hortioiis  un  the  cliaracter  of  persons  in  the  body  of  his  his- 
tory, could  not  abstain  from  a side-blow  at  this  odious  de- 
magogue. The  most  sensible  among  the  Athenians,  he  ob- 
serves. were  rather  \>leased  at  Cleons  being  intrusted  with 
the  affair  of  Pylos,  for  they  thought  that  the  result  in  any 
event  could  not  bo  otherwise  than  good:  they  would  either  get 
rid  of  Cleon  for  over,  which  they  rather  cxnecltsl,  or,  if  they 
were  difta|i]>uinled  in  this,  ho  would  probably  take  tho  place. 

Whether  any  of  the  merit  of  this  exploit  belonged  to 
Cleon  seem*  more  than  doubtful.  (Aristoph.  Eon.  54, 
&c.)  His  pnidence  in  the  selection  of  his  colleague 
cjinnot  bo  questioned.  Tlie  reputation  which  ho  gained 
for  energy  and  promptitude  in  this  alTair,  addctl  to  his 
inordinate  vanity,  completely  turned  his  head,  and  it  would 
acem  by  what  followed  as  if  many  of  nis  <Nmntr)'meii  were  so 
far  deceived  by  this  lucky  business  of  Pylos  as  t<i  think  that 
Cleon  actually  bad  the  talents  that  he  pretended  to.  Accord- 
ingly, in  422  u.c.  tliis  incapable  babbler  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
proixjT  iHTson  to  opp«xe  the  movements  of  the  able  Spartan 
general  Brasidas  in  Macwlonia  and  Thrace,  and  bo  received 
the  undivided  command  of  12u0  heavy-armed  men  and  300 
horse,  witli  slill  larger  force*  of  Imbrians  and  Ix-mniaiis, 
and  a fleet  of  .10  galleys.  He  did  not  march  direct  to  Am- 

Kis  which  was  tlie  prim  ijjol  <^ect  of  tho  cxiitxlitiim, 
>ppc<l  in  hia  way  to  recover  Toronc.  Brosidos.  who 
had  left  the  town,  had  stationed  there  a garrison  which  was 
inadequate  for  its  defeneo,  and  accordingly  Cleon  was  sue- 
rc<«ful  in  hi*  attack  on  the  place.  He  sold  all  the  women 
and  children  a*  slaves,  and  sent  more  than  700  men  a*  pri- 
soners to  Athens.  Procctsling  with  incrcajMxi  confidence  in 
hi*  own  military  power*,  be  stationed  himself  at  Eion  on  the 
Stiyroon,  and  detayod  the  attack  on  Amphipoli*  till  lie  had 
received  reinfbrceracnU.  During  this  interval  ho  made  ; 
a fhiitlc'^8  attermU  on  Staginis,  but  succeeded  in  hU  attairk 
on  Galepsus.  The  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  from  the 
first  had  not  been  pleased  with  Cleon’s  being  apnointetl  to 
the  command,  soon  induced  liim  to  move  towartLi  Amphi- 
polis  with  a view  nf  reconnoitring,  but  net  of  fighting.  Bni- 
*idas,  however,  who  was  in  Amphipolis,  did  nut  choo«o  to 
Id  him  off  M)  easily  : ho  made  a sudden  sally  out  of  the 
place,  while  Cleon,  who  was  quite  unprepared  for  an  attack, 
mid  harl  not  the  least  intention  to  fight,  was  giviiiff  (wders 
for  a rein  at.  In  the  battle  that  ensued  both  the  Lacedeo- 
mouiuri  and  the  Athenian  generals  fell  b.c.  422.  Cleon, 
*ays  Tliucydidci  (with  a half  malicious  cooIucsk),  who  had 
never  had  any  idea  of  keeping  his  ground  from  tho  first, 
wa*  caught  a*  he  ran  away,  and  killed  by  a M)Tcinian 
targutecr.  Thu  remains  of  the  Athenian  army  returned 
home. 

If  Cleon  powessed  any  qualifications  at  all  as  a atatos< 


man,  they  consisted  not  in  superiority  of  talent  or  in  po- 
litical knowlvd^  (for  he  had  little  of  either),  but  in  a 
singular  fheility  of  speaking  and  a great  command  i>f  words, 
which,  combined  with  low  manners,  unsparing  abuse  of 
those  who  were  belter  than  himself,  and  a coorso  vehement 
mode  of  deliver)*,  rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  mob. 
Whatovor  influence  he  gained  with  the  more  considcrule 
citixens  seems  t<»  have  urisen  from  the  reputation  which  he 
gained  for  blunt  honesty  in  the  declaration  of  hU  s«*!iti- 
ments,  and  a general  promptness  in  action.  The  real 
qualities  which  he  contrivetl  to  got  so  favourably  inter- 
preted appear  to  have  been  impudence  and  rashness.  Tlio 
indignation  of  the  comic  poet  (Aristophanes)  was  at  last 
roused  to  endeavour  to  suppress  what  seemed  to  defy  all 
other  opposition.  Aristophanes  levelled  at  Cleon  the  shafts 
of  his  satire,  and  held  him  up  to  public  ridicule  in  tlie  mirst 
ridiculous  colours.  On  one  occasion  (in  the  Achametiti'x), 
alluding  to  the  demagogue’s  former  occupation,  he  threatens 
to  ‘ cut  him  into  shoe-leather,’  and  the  conie«ly  of  * the 
Knights’  (Twirfic)  'vas  composed  with  the  express  object  of 
destroying  his  authority,  which  had  licen  raised  to  so  ex- 
traordinary a pitch  by  his  sucoess  in  the  affair  of  Pylos. 
Tho  victor)'  at  Sphactcria  took  place  425  b.  c.,  and  * tho 
Knigjits’ was  represented  424  n.c.  Such  was  the  dread 
of  offending  Cloon.  that  not  an  actor  wns  to  be  found  bold 
enough  to  personate  him  on  the  stage,  while  the  mask- 
maker  refill  to  give  a representation  of  bis  Ikce,  and 
Aristophanes  was  oMigc<l  to  act  in  that  character  himself, 
'applying  the  want  of  a mask  by  smearing  bis  faoo  with  the 
ecs  of  wine.  [Bb-xsidas;  AEisromANEs,]  (Tliucyd.  iii., 
3G ; iv.,  21-40,  &c. ; v.,  2-10;  Aristoph.,  F.quiies ; Thirl- 
wair*  Greei'e,  vol.  iii.,  pp,  185-192,  244-251,  300-304.) 

CLEO'NUS,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
section  Rhyncophora,  and  family  Curculiunidm.* 

Technical  charai'ters: — oiitennm  rathw  short,  tho  scape 
not  touching  the  eye*;  basal  joint  of  the  funiculus  nearly 
obeonic,  and  ratber  longer  than  the  remaining  joints;  tho 
joints  from  tho  second  to  the  sixth  short  and  coorefato,  the 
seventh  stouttT,  and  closely  applied  to  the  club,  w hich  is  ob- 
long-ovate or  nearly  so ; rostrum  hhurl  and  thick,  having  ge- 
nerally aolmnnel  iiluivo;  eyes  oblong  and  dir|irus*cd ; thorax 
Buliconic,  slightly  conslriclcd  anteriiu-ly;  elytra  elongate, 
generally  furuUhed  with  a prululK'nuire  near  the  api*x, 
which  is  rounded ; legs  nearly  equal ; femora  unarmed ; 
tibia*  with  tho  apex  slightly  thickened,  and  furnished  with 
a short  spine. 

Of  the  genusCleonus  about  a hundred  species  arc  known ; 
they  inhabit  Eurow,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  cround  rolmst 
of  their  body  is  almost  always  black,  but  ttiis  U fur  tho 
most  part  liiadcii  by  the  denseness  of  the  little  *ciiles  with 
which  they  arc  covered.  Tliosc  scales  are  generally  of  an 
ash-liko  colour,  grey,  white,  or  jwile-brown,  and  small 
patehe.sof  two  or  mure  of  these  tints  form  clouded  marking*. 
Dark  markings  are  often  pnxluced  by  the  want  of  these 
Rcnle*  on  certain  |>artK,  the  grouiul  colour  of  the  boily 
then  slniwing  itiiclf. 

Clfomis  sulnrmtrii  given  as  tlie  t)|>o  of  this  genus. 
We  will  therefore  describe  it.  It  is  about  two-third*  of  an 
inch  in  lengtli,  of  an  elongate  oval  form,  and  of  on  ashy 
or  white  colour ; tin*  rostrum  is  thick,  nearly  as  lung  as  the 
lluvtix.  and  furnished  with  three  deep  longitudinal  furrows  ; 
the  thorax  is  almost  as  wide  ns  the  elytra  at  thu  base,  and 
ta|M*rs  towards  the  head:  there  is  a loiigiludiiial  pale  lino 
in  tho  centre,  which  is  bordered  by  two  broad  dark  brown 
l*o(rhcs;  the  rest  of  the  thorax  is  pale,  witli  the  exception 
of  a small  brown  patch  on  each  side;  the  elytra  arc  of  an 
ashy  colour,  and  Uavo  two  oblique  V-shapea  fascim  nc^r 
the  middle. 

I This  insect  la  common  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
seems  more  particularly  to  frequent  chalky  and  sandy 
situations;  it  i*  sometimes  found  on  nettles  and  thistles, 
and  often  crawling  on  barren  i»and-hills  near  the  sea-side. 
Three  or  four  other  species  are  also  found  in  this  country. 
Cltonut  nAuli)sui  is  v(M7  common  in  some  parts  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  nearly  resembles  the  one  above  described,  but 
may  bo  at  once  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  sulci 
on  the  snout  or  rostrum : the  scales  in  this  species  are  not 
ttnfrcquently  rcil. 

CLEOPATRA  (KXcfrirdrpe),  a daughter  of  Ptolemy 

* Amnnii  tt»'  Ttrieut  oT  dHSIni  Om  Umactti*  rm«v 

uUmI  RhTiin,|<horA  b\‘  CarcalkmWIaB  b«  a,'ho«ilirrr.  and  Cur- 

tultonld*  ujr  iMch,  it  m dilSrait  to  ettooM  wliirh  to  Mtupl.  tt  U 
In  tOitv.that  th»  trim  CnrvullonWtio  It  hrr«  rvtlrkMd  to  tliat  jmu|>  of  lb* 

Rhruopbora  laotuckd  tuutsr  tbe  bead  pfm  by  LatMtSs. 
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Aulcteii,  km^  of  Kgypt,  was  born  abont  b.c.  69  Her 
faihor.  whu  died  b.c.  51,  loft  two  sons  called  Ptolemf,  be- 
sides Cieupatra  and  her  sister  Arsinue.  By  her  father’s  will 
Ckninatra  uixl  her  elder  brother  were  to  bo  joint  sovereif^ns, 
blit  tile)'  soon  disa|^ee<l,  and  Cleopatra  was  obliged  to  tako 
refuge  ia  S)ria.  la  b.  c.  46.  Julius  Csear  arriving  in 
Rgint  in  pursuit  of  Porapoy,  who  had  fled  from  the  battle 
of  rliarsuiui,  determined  to  curry  the  will  of  Ptolemy  into 
cifei-l,  and  to  s«.'tllc  the  dispute  IkUwcou  Cleopatra  and  her 
hnillier.  The  youthful  queen,  who  probably  knewtho  cha- 
racter of  tho  l)ic(alor,  contrived  to  get  herself  privately 
amveyed  into  his  presence,  and  by  her  lUscinatUig  man- 
ners cuinpletely  gmiiud  his  fovour.  lliough  not  remarkable 
for  beauty,  acc<»raing  to  the  testimony  of  antient  writers,  ; 
which  is  condriDL'd  by  her  medals,  she  posscssecl  gr<>at 
naturul  abilities,  which  had  been  careflilly  cultivated.  She 
is  said  to  have  spoken  with  fkciliiy  several  languages,  be- 
sides her  native  Greek;  a circuniatance  in  iUejr  well  cal- 
culated to  give  an  artful  woman  a great  ascendency  over 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Caesar  decided  that 
Cleopatra  should  l«o  restored  to  her  eiinal  sliare  of  power. 
This  decisioQ  giving  dissatisfaction  to  tW  young  prince  and 
his  oilvUers,  led  to  an  attack  upon  Csesar's  quarters  under 
Achillas,  the  commander  of  the  king’s  troops.  After  a block- 
ade of  some  months  Cmsor  received  reinforcements,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  party  of  the  king,  w ho  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile.  Tho  sovereign  power  wa.H  now  given  by  Ctesar, 
in  couforiDity  with  the  meaning  of  Ptolemy’s  w ill,  to  Cleo- 
patra and  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy.  On  Cmsar’s 
return  to  Romo,  Cleopatra  shortly  after  followc«l  him,  and 
remained  there  till  Ins  assassination  (b.  c.  44),  when  she 
hastily  quilted  tlie  city  and  returned  to  Egypt.  (Cic.  Ep.  ad 
An.  xiv.  H.) 

In  tho  fourth  year  of  their  joint  reign  Ge<ipatm  murdered 
her  brother  Ptolemy.  Her  connexion  w ith  Marc  Antony 
evnumenct^  after  tho  battle  of  Philippi,  about  b.  c.  10,  with 
the  ititervicw  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  of  which  Plutarch 
(vfn/on.  25 — 27)  has  given  a minute  description,  and  which 
Shaksueare,  in  his  play  of  ’ Antony  and  Cleopatra,’  has 
turned  into  a glowing  picture.  Antony  bad  no  doubt  seen 
Cleopatra  during  bur  rosalenco  at  Rome,  but,  according  to 
Appian,  ho  was  nrst  struck  with  her  (harms  in  Egypt  (h.  c. 
55>wben  ho  accompanied  Gabinius,  wIki  was  commissioned 
to  restore  Ptolemy  Auktes  to  his  throne.  Cleopatra  at 
this  their  first  interview  was  onlv  in  her  fifteenth  year. 
From  the  time  of  tho  meeting  at  tarsus  the  destinies  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  united.  The  voluptuous  queen, 
whose  lore  of  pleasure  was  unbounded,  fouml  in  Antony  a 
comi>amon  to  her  taste  ; and  she  spared  no  pains  to  attract 
him  by  all  the  allurements  that  her  inveiitivo  talents  could 
devise.  Her  influence  over  him  seems  to  hate  continued 
uiidiminishod  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

If  we  may  believo  the  extant  authorities,  Antony  was 
even  prevailed  upon  by  Cleopatra  to  order  her  sister  Arsi- 
noe  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

The  return  of  Antony  to  Italy,  and  hw  marriage  with 
Octavio,  tlic  half-sister  of  Octaviamis.  for  a time  separated 
him  from  the  queen  of  Kgipt;  but  they  met  again  in 
8)ria  (B.C.  36)  previous  to  the  unsucv'essful  Parthian  expe- 
dition of  tliat  year,  ahwr  which  .\nlimy  renounced  his  wife 
for  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  Cleopatra  was  present  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Aciiuni,  and  wjt  the  example  of  flight, 
which  was  followed  by  Antony.  On  the  death  of  Antony 
Cleopatra  cummillcd  suicide  in  order  to  avoid  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  kd  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Octavianus. 
Most  probably  sho  took  poison.  According  to  the  story 
in  Plutarcli,  she  was  closely  watched  bv  the  orders  of  Oc- 
laviaiuts,  who  sui>pected  her  designs,  but  she' procured  a 
jp>isoiioos  si>rpenl  to  l>u  introduced  iu  a basket  of  figs. 
Tlic  qu(»en,  after  using  tho  bath,  and  partaking  of  a sump- 
tuous rvi«-l,  applied  the  deadly  serpent  to  her  arm.  Two 
of  her  fuuiak  attemlanu  died  with  her.  Thu  croi&sarios  of 
Augustus,  who  had  received  a letter  from  Cleopatra  de- 
claring her  intention,  came  too  bite  to  save  lun:  fur  a Roman 
triumph.  Tliuy  found  her  body  lying  on  a giddcn  couch  in 
Her  royal  rube^  with  one  of  bur  atlundants  dead  by  her 
side,  and  the  other  with  just  strength  enough  remaining  to 
fix  the  diadem  on  the  hinid  of  her  mistress.  Cleopatra  at 
the  time  of  her  death  was  in  her  thirly-niuth  year.  She 
was  buried  by  order  of  Octavianus  with  royal  honours  in 
tha  taros  tomb  with  Antony.  ^Vitb  Cleopatra  ended  (b.c. 


30)  the  dynasH  of  tbeOiwek  kings  of  Egypt,  which  eonh 
menced  with  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Laguiv,  b.c.  .123. 

She  bad  by  Julius  Cnsar  a son,  C»»arion,  who  was  put 
to  deolh  by  Octavianus.  By  Antony  she  had  Ihrw  chib 
dren,  Ale.xander,  Ptolemv,  and  Cleopatra,  all  of  whom 
adorned  the  triumph  of  Octavianus  at  Rome.  Cleopatra 
afterwards  married  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.  [Antony, 
Ai'qcstcs,  C.wsxii]  (PluUrcii’s  /fnforty  ; Appian: 

Dion  CmiMius.) 

CLE'PSYDRA  (cXn^fVpa,  from  cXiwmi',  Before 

the  invcnliitn  of  jicndulum  clocks,  it  was  not  unusual  in  astro- 
nomical ol>servatiuns  to  measure  time  by  the  flowingof water, 
upon  a principle  which,  in  its  most  simple  application,  re- 
sembled that  of  the  hour-glass,  but  which  wa.s  varied  by 
conirirances  fbr  accuracy  or  ornament.  Such  an  instru- 
ineiit  was  used,  up  to  the  time  of  Galileo,  by  Tycho  Brah6 
for  instance,  but  as  he  does  not  describe  it  among  his  instru- 
ments, we  suppose  be  hardly  considered  it  as  among  the 
primary  aids  ui  an  observer. 

The  Chalda^ans,  it  is  said,  divided  the  aodino  into  twelve 
erjual  parts,  as  they  supjMMcd,  by  allowing  water  to  run  out 
ora  small  orifice  during  the  whulo  revolution  of  a star,  and 
dividing  the  fluid  into  tarelvc  equal  parts,  tlio  time  answering 
to  each  part  being  taken  for  that  of  the  jiassage  of  a sign 
I ctver  the  horizon.  Ttie  authority  for  this  storv  U Bextus 
Empiricus  (Adr.  Math.  cap.  21),  who  adds,  that  tlicy  regu- 
larly used  the  instrument  in  finding  their  astrulogisol 
data,  and  remarks  that  the  une((ual  flowing  of  tho  water, 
and  the  variations  of  teroj>eralurv  of  tlie  atmosphere, 
would  aflecl  the  acimracy  of  their  results.  Pliny  men- 
tions Scipio  Nasica  as  the  first  who  introduced  clepsydras 
into  Rome. 

We  might  perhaps  object  to  Sextus  Empiricus  as  an  au- 
thority on  Chaldee  usages,  but  a good  presumption  of  the 
early  use  of  clepsydras  in  India  ia  afforded  by  the  arithmeti- 
cal treatise  of  Bnascara,wriUon  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
prediction  at  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Liliwali,  was  that 
she  should  die  unmarried.  The  fkther  determined  to  have 
at  hnut  one  struggle  against  the  prophecy,  and  aceordingly 
procured  a bridegroom  and  an  astrolomcal  delorminstion 
of  a lucky  hour.  The  girl  remained  iu  her  ornaments  near 
the  clepsydra,  watching  for  tho  moment  when  she  and  her 
parent  might  set  fkte  at  defiance.  But  at  length  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  hour  was  past;aad  on  examining  the 
clock,  which  should  have  prevented  such  a eatastropne,  it 
was  found  that  a pearl  had  escaped  from  the  daughter’s 
dross  and  closed  tho  orifice  through  which  the  water  should 
have  flowed.  The  fkthor,  thus  duap|)ointed,  said  to  his  un- 
fortunate daughter,  ' 1 will  w'rito  a book  of  your  name, 
which  shall  remain  to  the  latest  times.’  The  Liliwali  ac- 
cordingly remains,  and  bids  fair  to  realise  the  prediction. 
(Taylors  Liliunti,  Bombay,  Iftl6.) 

In  the  account  given  by  Vitruvius  (/V  ArcAifcrfr/rT,  Hb. 
ix.),  he  attributes  the  invention  to  Ctesibius : but  the  iu- 
stTumont  described  is  so  complicated  that  we  by  no  moans 
suppose  he  intends  to  assort  tliat  this  was  Ihu  first  application 
of  tne  principle  even  at  Alexandria.  Some  mode  of  mea- 
suring time  by  tho  efflux  of  water,  however  rude  it  might 
be,  was  used  at  Athens  before  the  time  of  Cti-sibius,  as  wo 
SCO  by  various  passages  in  Demosthenes.  The  instrument 
described  by  Vitruvius  is  on  elaborate  conlrivant“e,  which 
shows  the  ^our,  dav,  month,  and  sign  of  the  sun.  The 
astronomical  clepsyifra  was  rejected  by  Ptulcmy  on  account 
of  its  imperfections,  and  it  is  nut  nc^x^ssury  to  fidlow  tlio 
modems  through  the  various  modifications  under  which 
they  have  attempted  to  apply  the  principle.  Such  instru- 
ments continuotl  to  be  common,  as  toys  at  least,  till  iho 
middle  of  tho  lost  century. 

If  we  suppose  a clepsydra  made  of  a glass  cylinder,  with 
a very  small  orifice  at  tho  bottom,  and  the  apparatus 
to  be  filled  with  water,  and  tho  orifice  then  to  he  opent-d, 
the  uppi‘r  surface  of  the  fluid  will  not  descend  equally  m 
equal  times,  according  to  tho  notion  which  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus attributes  to  the  Chaldai'ans.  If  the  water  be  }ier- 
foctly  pure,  and  the  orifice  very  small  and  unclogged,  the 
following  will  be  the  law  of  descent.  Ascertain  first  tho 
whole  time  of  emptying  the  cylinder:  then  in  the  fraction 
m of  the  whole  lime,  the  ftuction  m (2  — m)  ofthe  fluid  will 
have  discharged  itself;  or  that  same  fraction  of  the  whole 
height  will  liavc  been  fallen  through.  Thus  in  one-half 
the  whole  time  of  emptying,  ^ (2  — 4)  f the  whole 
fluid  will  have  t^n  oischaigi^  while  in  ^ of  the  whole 
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time  of  the  «1iole  will  have  been  discharf^.  It  u totally 
out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  the  ec'liptic  was  so  nearly 
divitled  into  twelve  equal  parts  as  actually  was  done,  by  any 
auch  imperfect  process  ; ihough  it  is  not  impossible  that  by 
huepiti(;  the  clepsydra  constantly  full,  or  very  nearly  so, 
equal  limes  may  have  l>een  estimated  by  the  discharge  of 
«(|ual  bulks  of  fluid.  Supposing  the  cylinder  to  bo  kept 
constantly  full,  it  would  discharge  its  own  bulk  of  fluid  m 
exactly  one-half  (he  time  in  which  it  would  empty  itself 
unilisiurbcd. 

CLK'FnCUS,  a genus  of  fishes,  of  the  section  Acanthop- 
tervgu  and  family  Lubridm. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known  {Clepticiu  geni- 
zara),  ond  this  is  from  the  Antilles. 

The  generic  characters  are: — head  obtuse;  mouth  pro- 
tnuTiilu;  teeth  minute,  barely  perceptible  to  the  touch; 
body  elongate,  lateral  line  uninU^rrupted ; dorsal  and  anal 
fins  covered  with  scales  nearly  to  their  outer  margins. 

CLERC,  JE.-VN  LE,  bom  at  Genova  in  1657,  was  the  son 
of  Etienne  le  Clerc,  and  nephew  to  David  le  Clerc,  a clergy- 
man and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva,  both  known  for 
several  theol^ical  works.  Jean  le  Clerc  early  manifested 
great  capabilities  lor  learning  joined  to  an  extraorrlinary 
memory.  He  travelled  in  France  and  England,  and  at  last 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  became  professor  of  plulo- 
S4>pby  and  belles  lettres  and  of  the  ancient  languages.  He 
wrote  a vast  number  of  books,  of  very  unequal  merit,  on  all  | 
sorts  of  subjects.  Those  which  made  tnost  noise  at  the  time  | 
concern  Biblical  history  and  theological  controversy,  such  as 
I«atiu  commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Bible.  6 voU. 
fid.,  Amsterdam,  1710-31;  ‘ Harmonia  Evangclica,’  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  fol.,  1700  ; ‘Traduction  du  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, avec  des  notes,’  4to.,  1703.  Tliese  works  plca-sotl 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  divines,  from  their  having  a 
tendency  to  Socinianism-^  tendency  made  still  more  mani- 
fest by  another  work  generally  attributed  to  him,  entitled 
* Sentimens  de  quelques  lli^ologicns  de  Hollande  toiichant 
THistoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,’  followed  by  a * De- 
fense’ of  the  same  work,  2 vols.  8vo.,  1G85.  In  Uicac  the 
author  o|>enIy  attacks  the  inspiration  of  Uio  Scriptures  and 
the  very  foundation  of  Revelation.  As  a critic,  Le  Clerc 
piibUshcd  his  * Ars  Critira,’  3 vols.  8vo.,  1712-30,  a work 
which  is  much  esteomcil ; and  he  also  edited  the  ' Biblio- 
thoque  Historiqueet  UniverscUe,*  a periodical  begun  in  1687 
and  closed  in  1693.  makiiig  26  vols.  I2mo.;  the  ‘ Bihlio- 
th^quo  Cboisic,’  1712-1718,  28  vols.  1 2mo. ; and  tlic'Bib- 
liothoque  Ancienno  et  Moderne,’  1726-30,  29  vols.  12rno. 
These  literary  journals  enjoyed  a good  reputation  in  their 
days.  He  also  wrote— 1.  * Parrhasiaiia,  ou  Pensees  diverses 
surdes  matieresde  Critique,  d’Uistoirc,  do  Morale,  et  dc  Poli- 
tique.’2 vols.  12mo.,  1701,  a Compilation  to  which  ho  has 
addod  some  hasty  reflections,  and  many  favourable  comments 
upon  his  own  works.  2.  * Hisloire  des  Provinces  Dnies  dos 
Pays  Bus,'  from  1650  to  1728,  2 vols.  fol,  Ainstenlam,  1738. 

3.  * Histoire  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,’  2 voU.  12mo.,  .714 ; 

4.  ‘Traits  de  rincr6dulitcV  8vo.,  1733,  in  which  he  ex- 
amines and  discusses  the  various  motives  and  reasons  which 
occasion  many  to  reject  Christianity : this  W’ork  is  written  with 
con.-iiderable  talent  and  judgment.  He  also  wrote  a num- 
ber of  polemical  works  and  pamphlets,  most  of  which  were 
tinged  with  bitterness  and  dogmatism.  Le  Clerc  was  one 
of  the  first  critics  of  his  age,  but  it  was  an  age  in  which  the 
cntical  art  had  not  attained  a high  degree  of  excellence.  He 
was  learned,  had  quickness  and  penetration,  and  a great 
fucility  of  composition  ; but  ho  generally  wrote  in  haste  and 
upon  too  many  and  various  subjects,  having  at  times  five  or 
six  works  in  hand  at  once.  Ho  published  also  a supple- 
ment to  Morcri’s  Dictionary,  and  several  editions  of  ancient 
classics,  among  others,  Livy,  Ausonius,  Sulpioius  Severus, 
&c.  This  edition  of  Menander  and  Philemon’s  fragments 
was  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Bentley.  In  1728,  while  he 
was  giving  his  lecture,  La  Clerc  suddcniv  loat  the  use  of 
liis  speech  through  a paralytic  stroke,  llis  memory  also 
fuilcHl  him,  and  he  lingered  some  years  in  a state  bordering 
upon  idiocy.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  on  the  8lh  of  Ja- 
nuarv.  17.16. 

CtERGY,  a coUectiv*e  term,  under  which  that  portion  of 
tho  population  of  a country  is  comprehended  who  are  in 
holy  orders.  It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  laity,  which 
comprehends  all  other  persons.  Like  most  ecclesiastical 
tunas,  it  is  of  Greek  origin,  the  word  rXifpococ  (clcricus) 
having  been  used  iu  the  seuso  of  ‘ appertaining  to  spiritual 


persons’  by  the  Grech  ecclesiastical  writers.  From  detima 
comes  the  word  clerk,  which  is  still  a law-term  used  to  do- 
signato  clergymen,  but  which  appears  antiently  not  to  have 
bran  confine  to  persons  actually  in  holy  o^ers,  but  to 
have  been  applied  to  persons  possessed  of  a certain  amount 
of  learning. 

The  distinction  of  clergy  and  lajty  in  the  Christian  church 
may  be  considered  as  coeval  w'iih  the  existence  of  i he  churrli 
itself;  fur  in  the  apostolic  period  there  were  officers  in  tho 
church  specially  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  pastors 
or  deacons,  and  even,  as  many  suppose,  bishops  or  overseers, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  various  inferior  officers. 
These  persons,  though  they  might  not  perhaps  be  entirely 
relieved  from  the  ordinarj'  duties  of  life  so  that  they  might 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  sacred  office,  vcl  must 
necessarily  have  been  nearly  so,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  nominated  to  their  offices  by  some  peculiar  forms. 
Very  early  however  the  distinction  became  complete.  Tho 
bishops  priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Christian  church,  each 
ordained  to  the  office  in  a manner  which  it  was  believed  tho 
founders  of  Christianity  appointed,  and  (orh  supposed  to 
have  rvceivwl  a pe<‘uliar  spiritual  erace  by  devolution  from 
tho  apostles  ann  from  the  sacred  founder  of  Christianity 
himself,  soon  formed  a distinct  body  of  men  demanding  to 
be  distinguislu-d  by  some  particular  appellation. 

In  all  Clirislian  nations  the  distinction  has  bran  rraog- 
nisc<l  by  the  political  authorities,  who  have  allowed  certain 
social  privileges  or  exemptions  to  the  clcrg)'.  No  inron- 
sklerablo  share  of  temporal  power,  extending  not  only  over 
the  roemliers  of  their  own  body,  but  over  the  laity,  has  in 
most  stales  been  rancoded  to  them.  In  the  great  German 
confederation  the  sovereign  power  in  some  of  the  states  was 
vested  in  ecclesiastics ; while  at  Rome  there  has  bran 
for  inanv  ages  an  elective  monarchy  of  ccclesia-'tics,  in 
whom  ah  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  has  been 
vested. 

It  Is  easy  to  account  for  the  ascendency  of  the  clergy  in 
I the  middle  ages,  and  for  tho  ocquisitkm  by  them  of  so  many 
I valuable  exemptions,  and  so  much  actual  power.  They 
j Were  the  best  instructed  part  of  the  population.  The  learn- 
ing of  the  age  was  almost  exclusively  theirs;  and  know- 
ledge, if  it  is  not  itself  power,  is  at  least  a means  of  obtaining 
it.  Beside  this  they  had  a most  powerful  instrument  with 
which  to  work  upon  the  ruder  minds  of  the  laity,  in  iho 
power  vested  in  them  of  alone  ndministiTing  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  and  of  regulating  alone  under  what  cirrum- 
stanres  those  sacraments  ought  to  be  administered.  I'his 
enable<l  them  to  win  ticquicsecnce  in  any  favourite  de- 
sign, sometimes  by  gentle  influences  and  sometimes  hy 
terror. 

The  history  of  almost  every  country  of  modern  Europe 
presents  instances  of  struggles  l»clwcen  the  laity  ond  the 
cleigy  for  power  or  privilege.  Our  limits  will  not  ]>crmit  us 
to  enter  on  these,  not  even  on  the  struggles  of  this  kind  m 
our  own  country,  where  they  were  as  determined,  and  souif- 
tiraes  as  fierce,  as  in  any  country  of  Christondiim.  All 
power  in  the  clergy  of  England  to  erect  an  authority  dan- 
gerous to  the  laity,  or  to  secure  to  themselves  pulilicat  im- 
munities or  privileges  inconsistent  with  the  general  giHid, 
was  broken  at  the  Reformation.  The  clergy  of  England 
then  became  but  a fragment  of  a once  groat  and  wcll  dis- 
ciplineil  body,  dispersevl  through  the  whole  of  Chri&tendum. 
wnich,  when  acting  with  wiumon  effort,  and  putting  forth 
all  its  strength,  it  had  l>cen  difficult  for  any  single  temporal 
prince  to  resist  with  effect. 

Wo  shall  take  from  Blackstonc  a short  statement  of  (he 
privileges  which  the  low  of  England  allows  to  the  clergy. 
They  are  but  a faint  shadow  of  tho  privileges  which  tho 
clergy  onjuye«l  before  the  Reformation.  A elergv'man  can- 
not be  corapclle<l  to  servo  on  a jury,  or  to  appear  at  a court 
leet  or  view  of  frankpledge.  He  cannot  l»e  compelled  to 
serve  the  office  of  bailiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like.  He 
is  privileged  from  arrest  in  civil  suits  while  engaged  in 
divine  service.  He  could  claim  benefit  of  clergy  more  than 
once.  (Benefit  of  Clergy,  p.  228.)  Such  are  the  legal 
exemptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  cannot  now  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  nor  can  they  engage  in  any  kind 
of  trade,  though  soroelinios  clergymen  hare  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  bankrupt  laws.  By  the  law  as  it 
stood  previously  to  the  57  Geo.  HI.,  c.  99.  they  wore  not 
allowed  to  take  lands  to  farm,  but  by  that  act  (s.  2)  they  are 
permitted  (with  tho  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  dioouse)  to 
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ftirra  lands  to  the  extent  of  80  ams  for  a form  not  exceed- 
in{;  seven  years. 

TTie  cler{»y  meet  by  dolef^tcs  in  oonvocalion  at  the  bc- 
ffinninK  of  everv  new  parliament,  but  this  is  now  merely  a 
fonn.  the  king,  as  supreme  head  of  (he  Church  of  England, 
invariably  dissolving  the  convocation  before  they  can  pr«x-ct*«l 
to  any  business.  They  have  however  still  t^jurts  in  which 
juris<(ictiun  is  exorcised  touching  ecclesiastical  affuirs,  and 
causes  tostamentaryor  matrimonial,  and  w here  theehurch's 
censures  are  direct^  against  particular  cIoshcs  of  offenders. 
To  them  aUo  belongs  the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenue, 
with  divers  fees  or  customary  payments  and  to  them  also 
the  whole  regulation  of  the  terms  of  adiuh-.iim  to  their 
oitier. 

Tile  three  great  classes  of  the  English  clergy  aro  the 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  To  he  admitted  into  each  of 
those  classes  requires  a peculiar  ordination.  This  distinc- 
tion is  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  that  which 
arises  out  of  offioe  or  appointment.  Of  this  kind  of  dis- 
tinction there  is  in  (he  English  clergy  the  archbishop, 
the  bishop,  the  dean  and  canons  of  a conventual  or  colle- 
giate church  (sumo  of  the  canons  being  in  many  instances 
invoslcd  with  particularcharacters,  as  precentors,  Hucconturs, 
and  the  like),  the  archdeacon,  the  rural  dean,  the  dean  of 
some  church  whose  constitution  is  peculiar,  the  rector,  the 
vicar,  tho  curate  in  some  chapels  called  parochial,  the  minis- 
ter in  some  newly-founded  chapel,  whether  u chupul  of  ease 
or  what  is  called  a proprietory'  chapel,  assistant  ministers  to 
aid  the  vicar  or  the  rector  in  some  churches  of  antient 
foundation,  and,  Qnallv,  a body  of  perrons  called  cumtes, 
who  aro  cngagetl  by  the  incumbents  of  beneficxrs  to  assist 
them  in  the  performance  of  thuir  duties,  but  who  aro  nut 
dUroissible  at  the  caprice  of  the  incumbent,  nor  IcA  by  law 
without  tt  claim  upon  a certain  portion  of  the  pruflU  of  the 
benefice. 

The.sc  are  the  various  offices  in  which  tho  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England  are  dUtributed.  Aa  the  subject  is  of 
importance,  and  seems  to  be  but  imi>erfectly  understood, 
we  shall  hero  briefly  notice  wlicrein  lies  the  distinction  of 
rector,  rfear,  and  curatt,  to  one  of  which  btdong-i  nearly 
every  individual  of  the  English  rloriO'. 

For  this  pun»oie,  England  must  be  reganled  as  divided 
into  somctlnng  more  than  10,000  small  districts,  varying  in 
extent,  called  parishes.  Each  t;f  these  parishes  must  1« 
regarded  os  having  its  church,  and  one  \>erson  (or  in  some 
in.stance.s  more  than  one),  who  ministers  divine  ordinances 
in  that  church.  This  person,  w hose  proper  designation  is 
persona  erckticF,  cnj<»ys  of  common  riglii  llie  tithe  of  the 

rUb,  and  has  usually  a houso'and  glebe  belonging  to  his 

nefleo.  When  this,  the  original  arrangement,  ia  undis- 
turbed, we  have  a pari>h  and  its  rector.  But  in  the  times 
before  the  Kefurmalion  it  was  a very  common  practice  of 
the/Mi/ronr,  or  persons  who  h:ul  tho  right  to  noroinutc  the 
persona  or  rector,  to  give  tlmt  right  to  some  monnstcry  or 
community  of  religious.  Such  cominunity,  instead  of  no- 
minating some  person  as  rector,  would  profess  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  parish  by  sending  Aom  time  to  time  one 
of  its  own  body  to  ]>erform  those  duties,  or  by  engaging 
some  person  at  a stiiHMid,  settled  by  themsehes,  to  perform 
the  duties,  they  taking  tho  tithe  and  other  profits  of  the 
benefice  to  the  use  of  their  house.  Some  few  of  the 
antient  jMirishes  of  England  have  thus  been  entirely 
stripped  of  their  t^ho  and  the  other  property  out  of  which  u 
resident  minister  miuht  have  been  supporte<l ; but  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  bishops  interfered,  and  compelled  the  re- 
ligious housoH  to  settle  some  detenu inate  .share  of  the  profits 
of  those  benefices  u^Hin  a clergyman  who  should  be  fi\u<l 
in  the  parish  upon  the  nomination  of  the  monastery,  but 
no  more  removable  than  if  he  had  really  been  tho  persona 
or  rector.  Tins  jicrson  wa.s  called  tho  near,  vicarius,  that 
is,  one  wlio  stands  in  the  place  of  another;  and  the  other 
whom  the  vicar  represented  wa.s  in  this  instance  the  re- 
ligious community,  in  wlwm  vested  the  two  characters  of 
patron  and  rector.  Tlie  provision  made  for  the  support  of 
the  vicar  varied  in  different  parishes,  but  it  was  u.sually 
some  fixed  portion  of  tlic  tithe  with  the  oblations.  Ttie 
agreement  however,  which  was  between  tho  religious  com- 
munity and  tho  bUhop,  w'Oa  arbitrary,  and  hence  it  is  that 
we  find  the  vicars  so  variously  endowed.  At  the  Heforma- 
tiou,  whatever  interest  the  religions  coramutiilies  pos*;esscd 
in  the  parUhes  was  seized  by  tlie  crown,  and  has  since  been 
either  retained  by  it,  or,  what  has  usually  been  the  case, 
has  boBii  sold  to  private  persons,  whence  arises  the  class  of 
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the  luy  impropriators,  who  r.io  in  fact,  the  rectors  of  the 
parUh,  tlie  pt>rfonnance  of  the  spiritual  dulii-s  devolving  nn 
the  vicar.  Curates  wh<»  are  not  merely  av^istantN  to  a 
rector  or  & vicar,  are  in  general  incumbents  of  cliuiches  in 
which  no  vicarage  was  ever  wduined,  or  incumlKiiits  of 
chapi'Uof  foundation  later  than  the  tura  of  the  foundation 
of  parishes,  and  endowed  by  the  special  bounty  of  particular 
I>erson.-i.  [Cu.tPF.L.] 

CLERGY.  BENEFIT  OF.  [Bknekit  of  Cleroy.1 

CLR'RID.E  (Tillidte,  Letu-h),  a family  of  Colwptcr- 
OUH  insects,  of  the  section  Malucudcrmi-  Charancr*' 
palpi  generally  elavate;  mandibles  dentated  internuUy; 
iMfimltimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bdobatc;  anlennaf  more  or 
less  serrated  or  terminated  by  a club;  Inidy  generally  cy- 
lindrical and  pubescent;  head  an<l  ihunix  narrower  than 
tho  abdomen  ; eye.s  cmarginated.  Mo.st  uftliese  ins<-ct«  aro 
found  on  llower.s  and  some  on  old  trees ; the  larvoe  of  those 
which  are  known  are  carnivorou.s. 

The  principal  genera  ineludcd  in  this  fiimily  are  ('t/lin- 
drus,  Tillus.  Priw-enu  Arina,  Kurypus,  Thumisimus,  OpUus, 
Citrus,  Ntcnjbia,  and  Ennjdiiwt. 

The  gmius  Citrus  is  thus  ehuracterized : maxillary  jialpi 
with  the  terminal  joint  thicker  than  the  rest,  coinjiVi-H-od, 
broadest  at  the  apex,  and  truncated ; labia!  puhn  with  tiie 
teniiiiial  joint  rocurifonn  ; antennee  with  the  basal  joint 
rather  long,  the  seven  following  short,  (lie  three  terminal 
joints  forming  a knob  of  the  form  of  a tt»versed 

triangle;  tar>i  exhibiting  only  four  distinct  Joints. 

Two  species  of  tbis  beautiful  genus  {Citrus  apinrius  and 
C.  alrturius)  are  natives  of  this  country,  but  they  are  hero 
I of  rare  occurrence,  though  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 

I they  are  cotniiion,  ami  are  found  on  the  Ihiwers  of  uiii- 
' belliferous  plants. 

C/cru?  »])iarius  varii*s  from  !i.alf  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
in  icngtli,  and  is  very  thickly  covered  with  hairs;  it  is  blue, 
tho  elytra  are  rc<l,  and  liavc  three  blue  fo.seiii>,  one  of  which 
IS  at  the  apex. 

The  larva  of  this  spei'ios  fcetls  upon  those  of  the  commim 
bive-boe,  ami  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  hives. 

Citrus  alrtarius  \cry  much  resembles  the  species  just 
described,  differing  chietly  in  having  a blue  split  in  the 
region  of  the  scutellum  in  .addition  to'thc  three  blue  fascim 
on  the  elytra;  it.s  lurv®  fee«l  iqion  ihoro  of  the  mason  be<*s. 

Dcjean  enumerates  thirty-seven  species  of  the  genus 
Clcrus  in  his  ‘ Catalogue  di-s  Odfopt^res,’  and  it  apjH.*nrs 
that  tho  genus  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
globe,  ns  is  fretjmMilly  tho  rase. 

CLERK,  .lOlIN  (of  Eldin.  N.B.),  was  tho  in'^biitor  of 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  modern  British 
fivstem  of  naval  tactics.  In  177^  he  communicated  to  some 
friends  his  notions  concerning  what  is  technicallv  callcil 
‘breaking  the  line.*  In  17HU  he  communicaled  His  plan 
to  Mr.  Richanl  Atkinson,  the  particular  friend  of  Sir  George 
(aAerwards  I>ml)  Rodney,  and  that  dislinguislu-d  otficer, 
before  leaving  London,  said  ho  would  strictly  adhere  to  it 
in  fighting  the  enemy.  On  tho  CJth  of  April,  1782.  when 
the  experiment  wa.s  tried  for  the  first  time,  it  letl  to  Rod- 
ney’s ilecisivo  victory  over  tho  Fronch.  under  Do  Grasse,  in 
the  West  Indies.  From  that  time  the  prinriplo  has  lK>en 
adopted  by  all  British  admirals ; and  during  the  last  war, 
when  Howe,  Nelson,  and  others,  exccuteil  the  mnncjcuvTo 
in  perfection,  it  was  universally  attended  with  success.  (See 
An  Esnay  on  l^arul  Tactics,  systematical  and  historicul, 
with  exphinatotT  plates,  in  4 pait-s  by  John  Clerk,  Es»q.,  of 
Eldin.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  &c. ; 
also  an  excellent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Etcieir,  vol.  vi., 
p.  301.)  A few  copies  of  the  first  part  of  this  valuable  Essay 
wore  distributed  among  friends  in  the  beginning  of  1 782. 
This  part  was  reprinted  and  published  in  1700,  and  the  so- 
cond,  third,  and  fouith  parts  were  added  in  1 797.  Mr.  C^erk 
was  no  sailor,  and  had  never  even  made  a single  sea- 
voyage. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Clerk’s  relatives  and 
friends,  but  it  hn.s  been  indignantly  contradicted  in  various 
publications  by  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  In  a cir- 
cumstantial narrative  of  Admiral  Rotlncy's  buttle,  he  proves 
that  the  p.av-agc  of  the  British  through  tho  enemy’s  line, 
and  thereby  cutting  off  the  rear  ships,  arose  frnm  the  chance 
position  of  (he  two  tloets.  and  was  one  of  those  happy  and 
unprenuKlitatcd  derisions  of  the  moment  which  always  rha- 
mctcrize  a great  and  surcciisAil  commander.  By  a clo.sa 
examination  of  dates,  he  also  shows  that  Mr.  Clerk’s  inge- 
nious essay  could  not  have  been  coimnunii-atud  (o  Lwl 
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R'ultioy  Iwforc  the  engagement  l<>ok  plare ; ami  ho  RupjKirla 
these  Htatemcntx  by  lelteis  ami  other  H-KumeutK  whh  h have 
fullen  into  bin  Imml.s  ninee  the  <h’alh  i>f  h»  father,  the  late 
2\ilmiral  Sir  Charle-s  IX»\»glas  who  wcls  at  that  time  Hod- 
noy’s  ‘Captain  of  the  Fleet,’  and  therefore  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  all  1Im5  transactions.  (See  tlie  several  pubh- 
rations  on  this  subject  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas.  Ban.) 

CLERMONT,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Franco,  of 
which  the  follow  ing  are  the  only  ones  of  importance. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  PuydoDumc:  it  is  in  the  iu*ighl)ourhood  of  the  Puy 
do  IX»mc,  and  on  a torrent  which,  rising  on  the  «ide«»f  that 
luountain.  flows  into  the  Allier;  about  *il6  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Pans,  in  a direct  line,  or  2.12  miles  by  the  road  ihn»u^ 
Nevers  and  Mouiins;  in  45®  4C'  N.  lat.,  and  3®  5'  E. 
long. 

It  U not  known  whether  this  town  exisled  when  Julius 
C»!iar  invaded  Gaul:  it  was  corlainly  not  the  Gergovia,  in 
attacking  which  he  experienced  his  most  considerable 
check.  Strabo  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Ne/iw^ffacCXe- 
TO»ssos),aud  calls  itthe  metropolis  of  the  Arvemi,  from  whom 
Auvergne  is  named  : Ptokuny  calls  it  Aeyoeerovi^roy.  In 
theTlieodo.iian  iahlu  the  name  is  found  in  a contracted  form, 
Aug.  Keincto.  At  a subsequent  period  it  as.8umcd  the  name 
of  the  tribe  to  which  it  Iwlonged;  and  it  apiwars  under  the 
name  of  Anemhor  Urbs  Arvenia,  in  the  i»agesof  Amminnus 
Marrelltnu.4  and  Sidomus  ApoUinaris,  in  the ‘Notitia  Im- 
perii ’ and  the  ‘Notitia  Pnjviiiciarum  Galli®.'  In  the  I 
middle  ages,  the  castle  by  which  the  town  wa.s  defended,  j 
was  named  Clarut  Afoiisf  and  this  name,  which  at  first  was  : 
restricted  to  the  castle,  was  ufierwards  extended  to  the 
wli'do  town.  j 

In  a council  at  Clermont,  held  a.d.  1095,  the  first  cm- ! 
wide  was  resolvctl  on.  Pope  Urban  11.  presided.  Tlie 
transactions  of  this  council  were  numerous  and  imporlanl. 
In  the  middle  ages,  and  up  to  the  ]K?ri««l  of  tho  French 
n'voUition,  Clermont  ranked  ns  the  capital  of  Auvergne. 
The  bishopric  originated  in  the  third  century,  and  tho 
bishop  held  the  first  rank  among  the  suirragans  of 
the  nrrhbishop  of  Bourges;  and  until  tho  er<*eUuii  of  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Flour  in  1317  was  the  only  bishop  in 
Auvergne.  Tlie  diocese  at  present  comprehends  the  de- 
partment of  Puv  dc  Dime,  whicli  had  in  lt^32  a population 
of573.H)G. 

This  town  is  dclighlfully  situated  in  apart  of  the  rich  plain 
of  the  Limugiie.  in  a nook  nearly  emhosmned  in  the  hills 
w'nich  rise  round  the  base  of  the  Vuy  de  Dome,  an«l  which 
surround  the  towji  on  e\ery  side  except  the  E.  and  N.K. : 
it  is  elos(>  to  a small  mountain-torrent  which  Hows  into  the 
Allier,  from  which  river  Clermont  is  distant  about  six  or 
seven  mile*.  In  appro.nching  the  town  from  Paris  the 
traveller  pa-^sen  through  the  little  town  of  Montferrand, 
eontaining  some  30UU  or  4UU0  inhabitants  Mtuated  on  a 
little  eminence,  and  having  very  steep  streets.  It  was  one 
•if  the  Strongest  places  in  Auvergne ; but  its  walls  have  l>ecn  | 
demolishc*!  and  the  ditches  filled  up.  Tltis  place  has  been,  i 
since  173).  regarded  unl^  us  a suburb  of  Clennont.  It  has 
Homo  cavalry  harrack-s  the  diocesan  seminary  forthc  priest- 
hood. and  a church  remarkable  fbr  its  large  navo  musup- 
I••>^te1l  by  pillars.  Here  also  is  held  a large  cattle-markut. 
From  Motitfcrrand  to  Clennont  U u iwlile  road  or  avenue, 
two  miles  long,  i>erfecily  straight,  and  bordered  with  willows 
and  walnut-lrues.  Clermont  itsi-lf,  built  on  an  eminence, 
forms,  when  viewed  at  a little  dislanco,  a noble  termination 
to  this  Avontic,  and  inspire*  the  traveller  with  a notion  of 
its  hi>auty  which  the  interior  of  the  town  docs  not  keep  up. 
It  is  not  well  laid  out ; the  streets  are  narrow,  an<l  tho 
houBos.  though  not  ill  Imill.  vet  present,  from  the  dark  co- 
lour of  tlie  lava,  which  is  tlic  chief  building  material,  a 
sombre  appearance  ^ several  are  however  whito-wajdied. 
Tluire  are  several  ptaegg.  or  square.* ; and  the  original  town 
of  Clermont  is  sojuinited  from  the  faut>ourgs,  winch  (oxclu- 
sivo  of  Montferrand)  comprelieiirl  half  its  extent  and  a 
(bird  of  its  {lopulation,  by  u lina  of  boulevards,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  planted  wjtli  trees.  The  p/ar«  of  Ix* 
laurcau  is  remarkable  fur  a hamlMunu  fountain  in  form 
of  an  olwlisk,  dedicated  by  the  townsmen  to  the  me- 
mory ofGeneml  D^-vaix,  who  was  Iwrn  in  the  neighliour- 
Uoim’I;  this and  those  of  Poterne  and  of  L’Esp;igne, 
coiutaund  most  agrtH^blo  pr4>Hpects:  that  of  Champlcix  is 
rdoriiod  with  a Gothic  fountain,  ricldy  sculptured,  which 
w luft  formerly  in  Uie  cathedral  close- 


Of  the  jiublic  buildings  the  calliedral  is  the  principal ' it 
is  on  i1h!  central  iwint  of  the  city;  and  though  it  h.vs  neier 
boon  completely  finished,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  tho  finest 
monuments  of  Gothic  architecluro  in  France,  li  is  built 
of  the  lav*a  itf  Volvic,  the  dark  hue  of  which  is  iu  keep- 
ing with  the  style  of  the  building.  Of  five  towers 
which  formerly  adorned  it,  four  were  destroyed  in  the 
revolution ; from  the  summit  of  the  remaining  one  is  a 
Ijcautiful  prospect,  extending  on  every  side  of  the  town. 
Tlic  nave  and  choir  arc  remarkable  for  their  lofty  elevation, 
and  the  lightness  and  arrangement  of  the  pillars  which 
supixirl  their  vaulted  roofs.  1111'  carv’ing  of  the  wood-work 
of  the  clwir  is  exquisite.  There  are  some  beautiful  painted 
windows,  but  they  have  been  much  datnagtHl.  This  cathe- 
dral, the  fourth  which  has  l>een  built  here,  was  Ivgun 
a.s  fur  back  a.<A.u.  I24B.  Tlic  first  cathedral  was  destroyed 
I by  the  ;V]icmiuiiii.  the  second  by  Pepin  lo  Bref,  and  thu 
I third  by  the  Northmen.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Pori  is  very  ancient ; several  parts  of  the  pa’sent  building 
belonged  to  ibe  original  church,  erected  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  ilestroyoa  by  the  Northmen  in  the  ninth. 

There  are  two  handsome  halls,  or  covered  market.*,  one 
for  linens,  the  other  for  com ; a town-hall  with  courts  of 
justice,  lately  built;  and  a handsome  royal,  or  high 

scho«d,  wliich  contains  500  pupils.  There  were,  before  ino 
revolution,  several  monastic  establishments,  the  buildings 
of  some  of  which  yet  remain,  and  are  of  gowl  apnearance; 
there  are  some  good  inns,  and  a nunihcr  of  lmnd*ynie  pri- 
vate houses.  T^e  place  Jattde,  URi;d  as  the  place  (Tarmet, 
or  parade  for  the  troops,  U a very  large  parallelogram  sur- 
rounded by  private  houses  mostlynew  and  well  built. 

The  inhabitants  of  Clermont  amounted,  in  lS32,to  24,077 
for  the  town,  or  28,257  for  the  w hole  commune : wc  presume 
that  in  the  latter  miinber  tlie  ]K>pulatiiin  ofMontferrand  is 
included.  Clermont  is  not  the  seat  of  any  important 
manufacture,  hut  considerable  trade  is  carried  on ; the 
situation  of  the  town  causing  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Dime,  and  of  the  neighbouring  de- 
partments of  Cantal,  Loztkc,  Haute  Loire,  and  Aveyron,  to 
resort  toil  lo  exchange  their  cheese,  their  cattle. and  their 
wool,  for  the  articles  which  arc  sent  from  Paris.  Hemp, 
linens,  fruit,  and  tho  wines  of  the  Ltmagne,  find  a market 
hero : the  wines  were  commonly  sent  to  Paris,  until  the 
charges  made  at  the  liarriers  of  the  ractropoH.s  nn  i 1m>  inferior 
wines  were  rendered  equal  to  those  on  the  wines  of  supe- 
rior quality.  Some  coarse  woollen  cloths,  jiapcr,  hats,  silk 
stockings,  pipeclay,  sweetmeats,  jiottery,  Prussian-blue, 
and  glue,  are  matfe  in  the  town;  there  are  some  tan 
jards  and  breweries  utid  « refining  himst*  for  sultjietre. 
Clermont  is  one  of  the  places  by  which  the  commercial 
communication  between  Lyon  and  Bordeaux  is  carricil  on. 
The  transit  of  goods  is  chiefly  effected  by  mules;  there  is 
no  navigable  river  in  the  neighbourhood ; the  navigation  of 
the  Allier  duos  not  commence  till  many  miles  lower  down. 
Clermont  is  famous  fur  its  preserves  of  apricots  and  apples. 

There  U a high  scliool  (alreoily  mentioned) ; a public  li- 
brary' of  16,000  volmiies,  tolerably  well  chosen,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  cekdirated  Ma-Lsillon,  once  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont ; a museum  of  mineralogy,  very  rich  especially  in  the 
minerals  of  the  dUlrict;  a large  botanic  gaixlen,  well  kept 
up;  and  course.*  of  public  instruction,  delivered  gnilui- 
tously  on  Isitiiiiy,  mineralogy,  geology,  arithmetic,  ami  geo- 
metry', applied  to  the  arts ; WTiting.  drawing,  music  and 
architecture.  The  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
2\rts,  and  Belles  Lotlres  of  the  town  is  adorned  with  a bust 
ofDelillb  and  a statue  of  Pxscal.  There  is  a hamlMinie  thea- 
tre near  the  cathedral.  Tliere  are  several  hospitals;  the 
Hfitcl  Dicii  and  the  HopitiU  General  are  the  principal. 
The  Cour  Royale,  to  the  jurisilietion  of  which  the  depart- 
ment is  subject,  has  its  scat  not  at  Clermont,  hut  at  Riuin, 
a small  town  in  tho  department.  Clermont  U the  seat  of 
a conscil  arad^mique. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Clermont,  Pascal,  tlm 
author  of  the  • D’ttres  Provindalcs.’  holds  the  first  place. 

Clermont  is  distinguished  by  some  remarkable  nnnoral 
springH:  that  of  Jaude,  near  the  place  Jaude,  is  iiitenuit- 
tent : it  flows  steadily  for  a few  minutos,  then  suddenly 
gushes  out  with  a violent  ebullition,  which  also  lasts  soma 
minutes;  it  then  returns  to  its  previous  equable  flow,  and 
(hen  alternates.  Tlje  fountain  of  St.  Alyrt*.  which  derives 
its  name  from  llio  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Alyre,  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Alyre,  is  still  mure  remarkable.  It  forms  & 
streoiulet  whicli,  runnuig  thiuugh  some  kitebtn  gardens. 
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(^posils  M it  runs  a calcareous  sodiment,  and  gradually  [ burg,  between  the  Maass  andWaall,  U00iiihal»Uaht«  ; Cal- 
rai&es  its  bed  until  it  attain*  the  lovcl  nf  its  sourro,  when  car,  1900;  Goch,  a manufacturing  town  on  the  Ni«^,  3;t50; 
Che  wntoni,  unless  a new  channel  he  found  for  them,  o\*cr-  Grioth,  1000;  Grictbausi'n,  700  ; andUudum.  1300,  Qua 
flow  on  all  aides.  These  dcjufsits  harden  as  they  arc  fi*rmed,  heath  near  Goch  Lh  a village  of  ‘2700  inhabitants,  called 
nod  the  proprietiirs  of  the  gardens  are  obliged,  from  time  the  Pfulzdorf,  or  palatiiiute  village,  from  its  having  been 
to  time,  to  alter  tlie  course  of  the  stream  and  to  break  up  built  by  emigrants  from  the  Palatinate.  The  manuiacluren 
the  incrusUitioiis  to  prevent  the  laud  being  covered  by  carried  on  m this  circle  are  cotton-yarn,  woollens,  silks, 
them.  In  one  instance  where  they  nlloweilllie  incrustation  cottons,  liiieus,  cutlery,  leathers,  &c. 

to  remain  and  increase,  the  c»msequetu-«  has  been  the  form- i KcUen,  in  the  Icrritor)-  of  CIcvos,  is  coujt'etured  to 
atiun  of  a natural  dykeor  wall  ‘idO  or  200  feet  Ions,  which  | be  the  site  of  the  Castra  Ulpia  Leg.  xxx.  (Aimii.  Marc, 
preserves  nearly  the  sumo  lc\el.  while  the  ground  on  which  xviii.  2%  and  Gtsdi,  the  Quadriburg  uu  Gugeriii.  who  were 
It  stands  has  agmdual  slope,  so  that  it  ap}iears  at  one  end  . forced  to  abandon  llie  couiitr)  about  (^'leies  and  between 

to  rise  out  of  the  ground,  while  at  the  Ollier  it  has  a height ' the  M:ias,  Waal,  ami  Hhiue,  in  the  times  of  Tiberius, 

of  17  feet  and  a breadthof  13  feet.  At  ilsextroinity  this  dyke  (Tacitus.  Annul,  iv.  ‘2G ; Euli\>p.  vii.  9.) 
has  formeda  natural  bridge  over  a brra>k  which  crosses  its  i CLEVKS,  the  capital  of  the  Circle,  and  fornurly  of  the 
direction,  and  into  which  the  sireamlet  (lowM.  The  raising  I duchy  of  this  name,  is  pleasantly  situated  ou  the  Kennis- 
of  ihu  bed  of  the  streamlet  ieil  to  the  formation  of  a small  dahl,  about  a mile  fVom  the  banks  of  the  Rliiiu’  w>ili  wliich 
ca.scacl«,  which  increased  in  height  as  the  bed  rose  higher  ' it  commuiricales  by  the  Spoy  canal.  It  is  walled,  well 

and  higher,. and  threw  its  waters  farther  into  the  current : built,  and  dividtid  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  tuwn>;  but 

of  tho  brook:  this  current  prevented  the  extension  of  the  the  Upper  Uung  built  on  tliree  lulls,  the  streets  are  »tvH.‘p 
dyke  at  the  bottom,  but  tho  continued  deposits  at  the  top  and  irregular.  Fortuerly  it  wok  fortifled,  and  was  coii- 
caused  it  to  impend  more  and  mure  over  the  stream,  and  sidered  a place  of  strength  until  the  middle  of  the  bi.\(eeulli 
to  tlirowout  its  waters  farther  until  they  fell  on  the  op}K)sile  centur>.  It  contains  a cathedral,  built  in  1346,  with  two 
bank,andthereformingnewroncrelkmn.coinpleiedlh«arch.  I towers,  a Cjillmlic  chimdi.  three  Protestant  chuKdies  a 
This  bridge  is  somewhat  broken.  The  owners  of  the  gardens  svnaguguc,  ami  a n>yal  palace,  called  Uh*  Schwaiietdmrg. 
turn  the  streamlet  to  a protllahio  account  byplacing,  where  tiie  tower  of  wliieli,  built  by  the  duke  of  Cloves  in  1439,  is 
t he  waters  have  a full,  various  objects,  as  fruits,  llowers,  extremely  massive,  and  being  ou  the  highest  point  of  iho 
turds,  and  other  things,  which  are  s*peedily  covered  with  a . lull  on  which  the  palace  stands,  forms  a stately  m-nainuut 
hard  calcareous  crust.  I to  the  town.  There  are  extensive  gardens  round  tlie  palace, 

I'lie  plateau  of  Gergovia,  some  five  or  six  miles  to  the  which  contains  a valuable  collection  of  Roman  aniiipiUu!>» 
jtf»uth-e».st  of  the  town,  is  said  by  Vnysse  do  Villiers  to  have  found  in  the  town  and  its  environs;  it  is  now  u^ed  partly 
only  the  name  in  common  with  the  Gergovia  of  which  as  goverumeiit  ollices.  and  partly  for  a prison.  Cluves  pos- 
Cmsar  bad  to  raise  the  siege  in  his  campaign  ugatnsU  Ver-  st-sses  a high-school,  three  hospitals,  a lumse  of  industry, 
cinpelorix  (Comment.  Je  HelL  GuU.,  lib.  vii.);  but  D’Anvillo  hou.se  of  correction.  &c.  Tho  houses,  about  930  in  nuuilK'r, 
si'cms  to  incline  to  a contrary  opiiiirm.  Tin;  ari'ondi>se-  are  built  in  the  Dutch  style;  tho  population  is  alKiut  7UUU  ; 
muut  of  Clermont  coiituineil.  in  1H3'2.  a population  of  it  iuerca.sed,  between  1763  and  Iblu.  from  4977  to  .'i'iOU  ; 
171,566.  (Multi*  Brun ; Vayssc  de  Villiers;  u:Ulii;  Ex-  and  between  1817  andlH3J,  from  6511  to  6967.  Tho  jiui- 
pillv  ; Puchet,  Z)»W»on.  <2c  GeiigTa/>Ai>Cownntfrpin(«;  Tmir  imfacturt^  consist  of  yarns,  cotton  goods,  silks,  woollens 
in  bv  F.  J.  Carev.j  Iliumels  atockini^  linens,  tobacco,  brass-ware,  6cc.  There 

CLERMONT  UE  LODE'VE,  a town  in  France,  in  the  aro  three  squares,  or  open  spaces,  and  in  tho  vicinity  n park 
depurtnii'ut  of  Uernult,  near  tho  right  bank  of  the  little  i of  about  700  acres  and  a cholybeato  si>riiig  surrotindiKi  by 
river  I.,erguu,  wbirh  flows  into  tho  Herault.  It  is  367  miles  Imudsome  grounds,  w hich  w as  oiKsiied  in  ) 742.  Thu  nlai'e  is 
S.  by  K.  from  Paris  in  a straight  line,  in  43^38' N.Iat.  and  much  frc((ucnted  by  visiters  in  sunmiur  Over  the  Multlio 
3'*  'it'  E.  long.  Gale  is  uslalueof  Eumonius  Rhetor,  a Ib<maii.  who  fouiideil 

Clermont  de  Lslilve  is  situated  on  the  slo{Hr  of  o hilt,  in  a , the  tlrst  schools  in  Cloves.  51''  47'  N.  lul..  :iik1  *23''  46'  K- 
territory  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit,  uud  smiplyuig  abundant  ! long. 

pn.sturago:  there  is  an  antieiit  castle.  'The  iK>pulaiion,  in'  CLIENT  (Cliens),  apparently  derived  from  the  verb 
183'2,  amounted  to  5005  fur  tlie  town,  or  6199  forthe  whole  | c/no,  'to  listen  to,*  ‘to  obey.’  From  the  origin  of  tho  itisti- 
commune.  Tlie  inbabitanlH  are  engagcsl  in  tlic  manufac-  tulions  of  autient  Koine,  there  appears  to  have  exis!»*d  tlie 
turo  of  woollen  cloth  for  the  Levant  trade  (a  branch  of  iii-  j relation  of  patronage  (jaitronalus)  and  eliontship  (clientela) 
dustry  introducoil  in  1678)  and  for  homo  consumption,  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  was,  according  to  trmbUon, 
hundkorchiefs,  worsted  and  cotton  stockings,  venligris,  the  founder  of  this  iiistilution.  The  elietui  may  porha|w  be 
cream  of  tartar,  vitriol,  cotton  yarn,  and  leather.  In  compared  with  the  vassal  of  the  miiidle  ages,  lleing  a man 
these  articles  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ukj  generally  without  po-scsiiions  of  his  own,  the  dicut  in  sucli 
neighbourhood,  sheep,  wool,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  almonds,  i case  received  from  some  patrician  a jiart  of  his  domains  as 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Clenuont  f^urnUhoa  wool  1 a precarious  and  revocable  possession.  Tho  client  was  under 
for  the  manufoctures  of  Carcassonne,  LoilAve,  Aubenos,  [ the  protection  of  the  patrician  of  wliuiu  he  held  his  lands 
Bedurrioux,  &c.  There  ore  several  considerable  markets  \ who  in  respect  of  sudi  u relation  was  named  patron  (pa- 
in the  week.  ' tronus),  i.  «».,  father  of  tho  fmuily,  as  matromi  wus  itio 

CLERMONT-OISB.  [Oise,  Dkp.vrt«knt  or.]  , mother,  ‘in  relation  to  their  children  and  domestics,  and  to 

CLEVES  (Klevc,  Gorman),  the  most  north-westerly  i their  dejiendents.  their  clients.’  (Niebuhr.)  It  was  fur- 
district  of  the  kingdom  of  Prus.sia,  and  part  of  the  old  merly  the  opinion  that  every  plebeian  was  also  a client  to 
(liicliies  of  Cloves  and  Gudderland.  is  nl  present  one  of  the  some  patrician  ; but  Niebulu*.  in  sjwnking  with  rcforonce 
thirteen  circlos  of  the  province  of  Diis'cldorf,  in  the  Pruftso-  to  the  propiMition  that  ‘ the  patrons  and  clients  w»du  up 
Rhenish  provinces.  It  contains  about  185  square  miles;  tho  whole  Roman  people,’  afllrum  lliat  the  projawilioii  is 
Rix  towns  and  seven  villages  ; and  in  1831  had  a population  only  true  ' if  applied  to  the  iK*riod  before  the  commonalty 
of  42.1 94  souls,  of  whom  alwmt  .37,5110  are  Homan  CailudicH.  was  formed,  wnen  all  the  Romans  were  compriMKl  in  tho 
These  numbers  ffive  an  increase  of  3582  since  the  year  1817.  original  tribes  by  means  of  the  housos  they  belonged  to.* 
Clevcs  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  i In  the  Uier  times  of  the  republic  tho  clients  probably, 
north  and  west  by  Holland  ; the  HurfarouH  a complete  level,  * for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  liberti  and  their  descen 
and  the  soil,  though  ver)*  sandy  in  many  parts,  lia.s  in  dants.  Between  tho  patnni  and  hw  client  there  existwl 
gencsral  been  rendered  exlremelv  productive  by  careful  cul-  mutual  rights  and  obligations.  The  patron  was  bimud  to 
livntion.  In  the  wt»iiterly  districts  lies  the  extensive  take  his  client  under  his  paternal  nrotoclion ; to  help  him 
Rcichswahl,  or  Forest  of  Cleves:  31,000  acres  of  this  in  ca.*iO  of  want  and  difliculty,  and  even  to  assi**t  him  with 
circle  are  occupied  by  woods  and  forests,  while  of  the  re-  hw  pro|s*rly  ; to  plead  for  Uiiu  and  defend  him  in  suits.  1 lie 
inaindcr  58,.350  acres  are  amble  land,  and  2.3, ‘200  are  client  uii  his  ]*ari  was  bound  in  obedience  to  hi»  as 

in  meadows  or  pastures.  The  stock  of  horse*,  in  1831,  wus  a child  to  his  parent ; to  iiroiuole  hin  honour,  assist  him  iiJ 
3964;  horneil  cattle,  16,893;  sheep  and  goats,  7060.  The  all  affairs;  to  give  his  vote  for  him  when  he  sought  any 
produce  is  chiefly  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  buckwheat,  oHice,  to  ransom  him  wliun  he  was  made  pri^oner  and  not 
peas  and  beans,  (H>latoes,  clmersced.  butler,  and  cheese,  of  able  to  ]my  the  ransom  himself ; undtowntribulclolhepor- 
wfiicfi  three  last-mentioned  artick«  much  U oxpiult'd.  tioii  of  the  jwtron's  daughter.  Tin;  pafnm  f»u«’ceo<led  to  liis 
C-levos  U divideil  into  eleven  districts  (BUrgcrmcistcreicii),  property  when  the  clienl  dieil  without  heirs  ; whu-b  wws 
iind  euutaillH,  Uusidus  the  capital,  the  towns  of  St.  Oiuucii-  also  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  in  the  ruse  t>f  a Ireedinaii 
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(Ulpian.,  Df  Bonis  Libertorum)  who  dtcd  intestate  and  left 
no  heir  {suus  heres).  Patrun  and  client  were  not  permitted 
to  Ruc  at  law,  or  give  evidence  against  one  another. 

Originally  patricians  only  could  bo  patrons ; but  when,  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic,  the  plelieians  had  access  to 
all  the  honours  of  the  state,  clients  also  were  attached  to 
them. 

The  terms  patrniius  and  lihcrlua,  or  oven  palronus  and 
rliens,  as  u»e<l  in  the  later  years  of  the  republic,  and  under 
the  cmjxTors,  cannot  be  considered  as  exproswing  the  same 
relation  a*  the  terms  patronus  and  eliens  in  the  early  ages 
of  Rome,  though  (his  latter  relation  wa.s  probably  derivi*il 
from  the  earlier  ono-  ‘When  a forei^er  who  came  to  reside 
at  Komt?  selected  a jiatron,  which,  if  not  the  universal,  was 
thy  common  practice,  be  did  no  more  than  what  every 
foreigner  who  .settles  in  a strange  country  often  finds  it  hw 
interest  to  do.  • The  existing  relali<mship  at  Rome  between 
patron  and  client  facilitatml  the  fumialion  of  similar  rela- 
tions between  foreigners  and  Roman  citizens ; the  foreigner 
thus  obtained  a protector  and  perhaps  a friend,  and  the 
Roman  incr<-aseil  his  influence  by  Ijccoming  the  patron  of 
men  of  letters  and  of  genins.  (Si*e  Cicero  j>ro  Archia^  c.  3, 
and  De  OratorSy  t.  39,  on  the  ‘Jus  Applicationis.'  Sec  also 
Niebuhr,  vol.  i^  P-  316.  &c.,  and  the  references  m the 
notes.) 

As  a Roman  client  wa.s  dcfendc<l  in  law-suits  by  his 
patnm.  the  word  client  is  used  in  modern  times  for  a party 
who  is  represented  by  a hired  counsellor  or  solicitor. 

OLIl'TON.  [Bristol.) 

(’LIM.\TE  isa  word  which  has  been  transplantcfl  from  the 
Greek  into  every  nuMlern  Euroj>ean  language.  The  Greek 
word  cX7/»n  (fnun  «fXiew,  to  incline)  seems  originally  to  have 
Ik-iui  used  to  express  the  apparent  inclination  of  the  heavens 
towartis  the  horizon ; and  it  wa.i  nfterwaixls  used  as  a tech- 
nical tenu  in  astronomy  and  geography  to  indicate  generally 
the  di-stance  on  the  c^-dcstial  sphere,  as  well  on  the  tcr- 
rcKlrial  globe,  from  the  equinoctial  line  towards  the  polc-s. 

The  plural  of  this  word,  rX//iar«  (eliroataX  however, 
was  used  in  a wimewhat  dilTercnt  sciLst*.  and  answered, 
in  some  degree,  to  our  juiraUelH  of  latitude.  The  Greeks 
Rupi>osefl  the  celestial  sphere  to  be  divided  into  girdles 
or  zones,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  surmumling 
the  whole  sphere.  They  then  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
ihriiugh  what  stars  llie  parallel  circles  forming  the  boun- 
dar>‘-ljnoH  of  stich  a zone  were  to  be  drawn,  and  what  stars 
fell  within  the  zone.  The  Rame  division  they  afterwards 
u]iplied  to  the  lerrcatrial  globe,  lu^rcrlaining  first  the  places 
through  which  the  boundary-lines  of  the  zones  ran,  and 
then  determining  at  what  distance  from  them  the  inter- 
mediate places  were  situate<l.  TIujsc  zones  were  called 
climata,  or  elimatcs,  und  were  used  by  them  as  we  now  use 
the  degrees  of  latitude. 

Thc-o  climata  of  the  Grwk  geographers  however  did 
not  always  embrace  an  equal  number  of  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  principle  of  the  division  into  zones  was  the  length  of 
the  longest  days  ; and  a difTereiice  of  half  an  hour  gene- 
rally determined  (he  breadth  of  one  of  llnse  climates.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  boundary-lines  of  a zone  would  run 
through  the  places  in  which  the  longest  day  had  thirteen 
hours,  and  the  other  through  those  in  which  it  was  thirteen 
hours  and  a half.  Tltiswu-s  sufficient  for  their  purposes  in 
those  parts  of  the  globe  w’hcrc  there  was  only  a small  nuro- 
f)or  or  places  the  Tuition  of  which  had  been  detennined. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  those  parts  whero  the  number 
of  places  determined  was  greater,  os  in  Greece  and  thcadju* 
retil  countries.  Here  they  gave  a less  width  to  the  climata, 
alluwlngonly  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  difference  between 
the  Ijoundary-lines  of  a climate.  For  instance,  the  southern 
iKniniJary -line  of  such  a zone  would  run  through  the  places 
whose  longest  day  was  fourteen  hours,  and  the  northern 
through  those  in  which  it  was  fourteen  hours  and  a quarter. 

Tlic  greater  exactness  of  modern  astronomical  obscPr  at  ions 
has  rendered  this  divisuin  of  the  globe  useless,  and  we  have 
SulMtituted  for  it  the  notation  by  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
Greeks,  of  course,  made  use  of  these  climata  as  we  do  iho 
degrees  of  latitude,  to  indicate  in  a general  way  the  compa- 
rative temperature  which  a country  enjoys  by  rex's)!!  of  its 
smaller  or  greater  distance  from  the  equator.  Modern 
nations  have  adopted  (he  term  climate,  but  with  a some- 
what enlarged  signification.  Climate,  with  u-s  not  only 
implies  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  which  a country 
is  subject  to,  but  also  the  nuanlilv  of  moisture  in  its  atino- 
spU're,  and,  in  general,  all  the  phenomena  which  affect 


vegetation,  and  render  r country  a At  abode  for  men  and 
animals. 

Heut  and  moisture,  properly  speaking,  constitute  climate. 
Tltu  other  phenomena,  such  as  winds,  electricity,  &c..  affect 
those  constituents  of  climate ; but  they  require  a separate 
consideration,  as  modifiers  of  climate,  according  to  the  view 
which  we  take  of  the  subject. 

We  may  observe,  lliat  lh<t»o  places  where  a high  tem- 
perature IS  combined  with  a great  quantity  of  moisture, 
are  the  most  fertile,  and  display  the  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, provided  the  surface  is  not  formed  of  naked 
rocks ; but  wen  the  solid  rocks  will  in  time  yield  to  tho 
combined  influence  of  heat  and  moisltire,  and  be  clolluxl 
with  a rich  vegetation. 

Tlie  latitude  of  a place  is  generally  considered  as  the 
principal  circumstance  in  dcU'rmiuing  its  temperature.  It 
IS  laid  down  as  a fact,  that  countries  lying  under  the  equi- 
noctial lino  or  close  to  it  are  subject  to  the  greatest  compa- 
rative heat,  which  consUnlly  decreases  with  the  increase  of 
distance  from  that  line.  T^is  general  rule  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  bo  true  for  all  the  countries  which  lie  between 
the  tropics  and  the  pole ; but  it  may  be  questioned  liow  far 
it  is  true  of  the  countries  within  the  tropics.  A glance  at 
a globe  or  sphere  shows  that  the  sun  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  after  tlic  equinox  has  already  advanced  1*2°  of  lati- 
tude towards  the  troi)ic ; but  in  the  second  month  it  tra- 
verses only  8°.  At  ilio  end  of  the  second  month  it  is  eon- 
BOaueutly  20°  from  Hie  equator.  There  remain  therefore 
only  to  be  traversi'd  in  the  third  month.  Tlic  sun 
recedes  from  the  trupic  in  the  same  way.  It  paases  the  first 
month  through  3^°;  (he  second  through  8°;  and  the  third 
through  12°  of  latitude.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  at  all 
places  lietwecn  20°  and  23|°  of  latitude,  the  solar  lays  during 
two  months  fall  at  noun  either  perpendicularly,  or  at  an  angle 
which  deriates  from  a right  angle  only  by  34°  at  most.  If  we 
take  a place  intermediate  between  20*  and  2.14*  of  latitude, 
the  solar  rays  must  fall  on  it  during  two  whole  months,  either 
perpendicularly,  or  in  a direction  still  less  removed  from 
the  pcr])cndicular  than  in  the  former  case.  Ou  the  other 
liana,  when  the  sun  passes  the  equator,  two  places  on 
which  the  vertical  rays  of  tho  sun  mil  on  two  consecutive 
days  ore  nearly  4*  of  latitude  distant  from  one  another ; and 
a place  situatiM  exactly  under  the  equator  has  only  during 
six  days  the  sun  as  near  its  zenith  as  the  above-mentioned 
places  near  the  tropics  hare  it  during  two  wliole  months. 
We  might  therefore  presume,  that  the  summer  heat  of  the 
latter  position  must  l>o  much  greater  than  that  of  places 
near  tne  equator.  Tliis  degree  of  temperature  must  be  in- 
creased by  the  greater  length  of  the  longest  days  rrhich 
near  the  tropic  arc  1.14  hours;  but  at  the  equator  are 
always  of  the  length  of  12  hours. 

Tliis  rexsoning  is  not  contnidicterl  by  experience.  Tho 
countries  in  which  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  is  expe- 
rienced lie  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  They  are  the  coun- 
tries on  the  banks  of  tnc  Senegal,  the  Tehama  of  Arabia, 
and  Mekran  in  Bcloochistan.  Tho  antionts  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  this  fact ; and  one  of  their  most  ingenious 
im|uirers.  Posidonius,  was  so  struck  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  countries  near  the  tropic,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  phy- 
sical geography,  ho  wished  to  coiuider  them  as  fonuiiig  a 
particular  zone,  different  both  from  tho  equatorial  zone 
and  from  the  temperato  zone,  and  separating  these  two 
in  the  form  of  a narrow  belt.  He  ohseires  that  these 
countries  arc  characterized  by  the  aridity  and  sterility  of 
their  soil,  and  that  no  rain  fulls  there,  while  the  regions 
nearer  the  equator,  having  abundance  of  rain  and  moisture, 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  (Strabo,  it.) 

It  remains  however  a question  whether  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  places  near  the  tropic  is  greater  or  less  than  that 
of  places  near  the  equator.  During  nearly  eight  luoiitlis  of 
the  year  the  solar  rays  full  on  the  ecpiator  less  obliquely 
than  ou  tlie  countries  near  the  tropics;  but  U is  not  yet  do- 
lerraincil  by  exact  observations  if  the  greater  degree  of  heat 
whifh  these  countries  arc  subject  to  during  that  pi-no<l  is 
sufllcicnt  tocompcn-sale  for  the  much  greater  degree  of  heal 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  near  the  tropics.  Very 
few  meteorological  observations  made  betwocn  the  tropics 
have  vet  been  published ; and  of  these  few  we  know  not 
how  tfiey  were  made,  and  Iww  they’  were  affected  by  local 
circumstances.  There  is  however  a well-cslablishetl  fact 
which  clearly  seems  la  indicate  that  in  summer  the  mean 
temp^ture  near  the  tropics  » higher  than  near  the  equator 
this  is  tlie  lino  of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  the  Bolivian 
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Ande*  is  found  to  be  at  least  1000  feet  ^igber  than  m the 
Andes  uf  Eeumlor,  which  are  situated  under  the  equator. 

Though  the  mean  temperature  differs  greatly  in  countries 
l)'ing  in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  the  most  intense  de- 

5ree  of  heat  whieli  is  cxjKjrienccd  in  all  countries  between 
le  equator  and  6U^  of  latitude  is  nearly  equal.  TIic  ther- 
mometer rUcs  almost  every  year  at  St.  Petersburg  above 
90^ ; and  it  is  obserNed  that  even  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  on  the  banks  uf  the  Senegal,  it  rarely  exceeds  Ou**. 
There  are  certainly  instances  in  which  it  has  ollained  a 
much  higher  degree.  Dr.  Coulter  oh»er%c<l  it  at  1 40^  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Rio  Colorado  (32**  30^  N.  lat.);  but  such 
exceptions  must  be  aschhod  to  local  circumstances,  espe- 
cially to  the  rehection  of  the  solar  ra)s  from  an  arid  and 
•anny  surface. 

Ibc  general  rule  derived  from  geographical  nosition,  as 
to  the  ^tribution  of  beat  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
is  subject  to  many  exceptions,  arising  from  local  circum- 
slanrcs.  But  none  of  these  local  circumstances  probably 
affiH't  it  so  much  as  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  near  the  tropics  and  the  equator 
tliere  are  mountains  which,  owing  to  their  great  elevation, 
are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  The  heat  expe- 
rienced ill  a given  place  not  only  depends  on  the  greater  or 
!es.s  obliquity  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  also  on  the  greater 
or  less  column  of  the  atmosphere.  The  column  of  air 
is  greatest  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  in  such 
countries  os  arc  nearly  on  a level  with  it.  The  higher 
wc  rise  above  this  level  the  more  tho  air  is  rareded, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  due  to  tho  solar  rays  decrunsos. 
Thus  we  at  last  arrive  at  an  elevation  wbero  tlie  heat, 
even  under  tho  equate,  is  insufllciGiit  to  molt  thu  snow. 
As  the  density  of  the  air  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  con- 
timially  decrease  as  we  rise  higher,  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  tho  law  of  the  decreasing  tempe- 


rature. Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  has  made  a grent 
number  of  observations  on  the  steep  dech\itic-s  of  thu  Andes 
near  the  e<|unlor,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  (ho  thermo- 
meter of  bahrenUeit  d('ScrmU  one  degree  when  we  rise 
34.1  feet  almve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  one  degree  fur  eveiy 
34.1  feet  more.  Tims  the  thermometer  may  be  used  to  de- 
termine in  a rough  way  the  heights  of  mountains  or  of  eL‘- 
vaiod  plains.  The  calculations  of  Humboldt  however  arc 
only  foundcil  on  obscr\'atiuns  made  in  tho  intertrupical 
countries,  and  it  U supposed  that  the  same  law  will  not  l>c 
applicable  in  all  its  extent  to  places  situated  without  the 
tropics. 

As  already  observed,  at  a ccrt-:in  height  above  the  sur- 
foco  of  the  sea,  the  heat  caused  by  the  solar  rays  is  too 
feeble  to  melt  the  snow  and  ice:  this  limit  ha.H  been  calleil 
tho  snop'-line,  or  lino  uf  perpetual  snow,  or  lino  of  perpe- 
tual congelation.  This  snow-line  does  not  occur  in  all  places 
at  the  same  elevation,  but  is  dependent  on  the  mean  tempera- 
ture in  Bummur,  and  consequently  on  the  latitude  of  a place. 
In  warm  countries  it  is  consequently  found  at  a much 
higher  elevation  than  in  cold  countries.  It  has  been  a.scer- 
tained  by  numerous  observations,  that  in  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  near  the  equator,  the  summit  of  a moun- 
tain rising  to  less  than  16,000  feet  does  not  attain  the  snow- 
line ; but  in  Norway,  in  60®  of  lat,  mountains  with  an  ele- 
v'alion  of  5000  feet  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the 
Straits  of  Magalhnens  (52"  S.  lat.)  i.s,  according  to  Captain 
King,  about  3500  or  4000  feet  above  tho  sea.  At  about 
bo®  uf  N.  lat.  the  snow-line  is  considered  to  come  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Numerous  oliscr>ations  made  on 
the  mountains  of  Europe,  combined  with  those  made  by 
Humboldt  in  South  America,  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
snuw-line  forms  a regular  curve  (north  and  south)  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  following  way  ' * 


But  more  recent  observation  has  shown,  that  we  are  still 
verv  irapcrfcctlv  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  this 
important  boundary-line  in  the  atmosphere  is  determined. 
Mr.  PentUnd  ascertained  by  a great  number  of  obser- 
vations, that  in  the  Andes  of  South  America,  between  14" 
and  17"  S.  lat.,  (he  snow-line  does  not  occur  on  mountains 
below  tho  height  of  17,000  feet  Poeppig,  in  traversing 
tho  Andes,  near  11"S.  lat.,  found  that  hero  also  they  were 
free  from  snow  at  an  elevation  several  hundred  feet  higher 


than  the  snow-lino  under  the  equator.  As  the  Bolivian 
and  Peruvian  Andos,  on  which  these  observations  were 
made,  exactly  resemble  those  of  Ecuador  in  their  local 
circumstances,  it  may  perhaps  be  a reasonable  conjecture 
that  the  mean  tcmiwrature  tn  summer  near  ihe  tropics  is 
greater  than  under  tho  equator  ; which  is  by  no  moans  im- 
probablo  from  other  considerations,  as  we  have  shown  above. 
The  snow-line  would  then  be  represented,  not  by  a cuite 
of  continuous  curvature,  but  by  one  uf  this  form  . 


Sbow  Lin*. 


These  observations  on  the  elc\*ation  of  the  snow-line  above 
the  loYcl  of  the  sea,  are  however  only  applicable  to  moun- 
lainn  which  rise  with  a sleep  ascent,  and  arc  not  contiguous 
to  table-lands.  High  table-lands  have  a higiter  temperature 
than  iKuIatcd  mountains  of  the  same  height.  Humboldt 
observed  that  the  elevated  plains  on  which  tho  towns  of 
Buguti'i,  Popoyan.  Quito,  and  Mexico  arc  built,  have  a 
much  warmer  climate  than  they  would  have  if  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  were  the  only  element  that  deter-  ; 
mined  the  temperature  when  the  latitude  U given.  In  com- 
paring tho  mean  temperature  of  these  plnins  with  that  of 
the  adjacent  coast,  he  found  that  the  thci'momctur,  instead 
of  descending  one  degree  for  every  34.1  feet,  had  only  sunk 
so  much  for  every  4(M>  feet  of  i>erpeiidirular  elevation.  He 
thinks  (hat  lbi«  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  thu  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  under  these 
circmnstanoes,  is  considerably  raiseil  by  the  reflection  of 
the  Solar  rays  from  a plaiu  of  considerable  extent.  This 
supjosition  is  conOrmed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  diffe- 
rent heights  at  which  the  srow-linc  occurs  on  the  southern 
and  northern  declivities  of  the  IlmnUaya  mountains.  On 
the  snuthern  declivity  of  >nat  range,  which  rises  rapidly 
from  the  low  plains  of  the  Ganges,  Mr.  Webb  founa  the 
Boov-line  at  an  elevation  of  about  13,000  feet,  correspond- 


ing pretty  well  with  its  latitude  (about  30®) ; hut  on  the 
northern  declivity,  which  is  about  a degree  farther  north 
the  snow-line  ascends  to  16,000  feet;  an  elevation  which 
corrcs)>omLs  to  that  found  under  the  etpiator.  On  this  sido 
however,  the  range,  though  vciy  steep,  does  not  descend  to 
a low  country,  but  terminates  in  an  immense  plain,  the 
surface  of  which  is  about  10,000  feet  above  ihu  level  of  the 
sea.  There  seems  hardly  to  be  a doubt  that  the  great  dif- 
; ference  between  the  elevation  at  which  the  snow-line  occurs 
on  the  two  declivities  is  principally  to  be  explainc*!  by  the 
difference  in  the  height  of  the  plains  which  are  ro.vpectively 
contiguous  to  them. 

Though  this  subject  has  lately  attracted  much  attention, 
wo  are  for  from  being  able  to  explain  all  the  deviations  froxi 
the  rule  which  liave  been  observed.  Thus  the  Pyrenees 
and  Mount  Caucasus  arc  under  the  same  parallel.  The 
snow-line  on  Mont  Perdu,  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  found  by 
Raymond  at  the  elevation  of  8700  feet ; but  on  Mount 
Elburz,  in  the  Caucasus,  it  only  occurred  at  the  height  of 
10,880  feet,  according  to  Etiglebardt  and  Parrot.  Tliis  fact 
is  tho  more  remarkable,  os  the  countries  contiguous  to  tho 
PyTcnecs  have  a much  warmer  climate  than  those  which 
enclose  the  Caucasus.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  difference 
may  probably  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  reepee- 
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tiro  hvf^oinotnoal  etatc«  of  the  atmosphere;  on  which 
however  tho  necc^isary  observations  are  wanting,  et^pecially 
for  Mount  Caucaciui^. 

Kn>m  these  consiiltirnliuiis  it  is  evident  that  tho  tcmpe* 
raturo  of  a conntry,  so  for  us  U depends  on  latitude  and  on 
the  idcvation  of  iU  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  may 
be  determined  with  a certain  degree  of  exactness,  or  at  least 
« ithin  certain  Utnils.  But  temperature  is  still  Hflectud  by 
sevenil  i»ther  circumstances  nna  phenomena,  whoso  inHu* 
once  raitnol  be  subjccte«l  to  calculation,  and  consequently 
c^mnot  be  brought  under  positive  rules;  at  least  nut  in  the  pre- 
sent stale  of  eur  knowlccigc.  Such  circumstances  and  plie- 
notuenu  are.  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
quantity  of  moisture,  the  <dectru-al  state  of  the  airausphcre, 
ajid  the  physical  character  of  the  adjacent  countries  and  ; 
scan. 

With  regard  to  tlie  soil,  it  Is  a well-known  fact  that  tlio 
tcm)M*mturo  of  countrit's  whoso  surface  is  covered  with  sand 
is  higher  than  that  of  those  in  which  it  consists  of  clay  or 
other  compact  soils.  It  is  likewise  observerl,  that  where 
the  soil  h:is  Wen  to  a great  extent  cleareil  and  brought  into 
cuUiratiun,  the  air  is  much  dner  and  wanner  in  summer 
than  in  those  tracts  which  for  want  of  cultivation  remain 
overed  with  swarnps  and  marshy  grounds.  This,  accord- 
.ng  to  Darby,  i.n  the  case  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
United  Siati-s  in  which  ho  ass«>rts,  contrary  to  the  Nulgar 
notion,  that  in  the  cleared  and  cultivated  tracts  the  sum- 
mer lempernture  has  been  raised,  and  that  of  winter 
diminished.  The  latter  circumstance  would  stMUii  a natural 
oonscijuence  of  clearing  the  surface  and  cxjxwing  it  during 
the  winter  months  lu  the  full  intluence  of  the  north-west 
winds.  In  fact,  ns  the  country  becomes  more  open,  the 
range  of  the  thermtmicler  increases.  As  far  as  we  know, 
no  attempts  have  btvn  made  to  ascertain  to  what  amount 
such  ditfurenccs  in  the  soil  affect  the  temperature  of  a 
counln.',  though  our  knowledge  seem.s  to  l>e  quite  suf- 
ncieiit  to  assign  the  reiusons  ft>r  the  existence  of  such  a 
difference. 

The  effect  of  the  winds  on  the  teioperulure  of  a place  is 
still  more  obvious.  It  is  a (*01110100  observation  lliat  tlie 
tliennoiiiuier  is  im»re  or  lo^  raised  or  depressed  by  every 
change  of  the  wind.  But  there  is  a great  difference  in  this 
respect  lietwecn  the  lower  and  higlier  latitudes.  lu  the 
funner  a cUunguof  wind  rarelv  raises  or  depresses  the  ihor- 
nioineier  mme  than  n few*  «Wgree>«,  while  in  the  higher 
luliludes  it  fii>queiitlyhup](eiis  that  m a few  hours  a change  j 
of  ten  or  twelve  degrees,  ami  even  more,  lakes  plaw,  t 
Captain  Scoresby  mentimis  an  iiiHlam^c  of  this  near  the  ' 
)Hilar  ice.  On  a sudden  vecnng  of  the  w ind  to  liie  north,  the  , 
ihenituinelor  fell,  in  bixleuii  hours,  from  + 32“  to  —‘i*. 
Hut  clnitiges  as  great  as  thi',  so  far  us  sueli  chairges  arc 
nieiLsured  merely  by  number  of  degree's,  occur  in  the 
United  Statrti  of  North  America,  at  some  distance  h'om 
the  .\(lnnlic.  Agoin,  even  in  tho  lower  latitudes,  the 
ehaiigf  ui  the  wind  lias  a greater  effect  on  ihe  tonqieruiure 
on  high  table-lands  than  on  low  plains.  Mr.  Dunn  states 
that  on  tlic  table-land  of  Guateiiialu  it  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  liajipens.  tiuil  during  tlie  period  of  the  northern 
winds  a cold  current  produces  a diffureiico  uf  2U  degrees  in 
a few  hours.  A similar  phenomenon  has  never  iieen  ob- 
served on  the  low  coasts  Uitweeii  the  tropics. 

It  is  a very  common  ol>servution.  that  l>otb  cold  and  lu^t 
are  mm*  inicuso  when  the  sky  is  clear  than  when  it  is 
overcast  with  clouds.  Hence  it  may  lie  inferred  that 
countries  whose  atmosphere  i.s  more  loaiW  with  clouds  and 
vapours  than  tliat  uf  ullierh  in  the  same  paralle],  nuist  have 
warmer  winters  and  colder  summorj-.  This  difference 
observed  all  over  the  world,  and  from  it  arises  the  difference 
of  climato  in  maritime  ami  continental  countries.  It  is 
even  observed  in  (*ountriee  whicli  are  at  no  gr«at  dUtance 
from  one  another,  o.s  in  England  and  Holland.  In  England 
tho  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  and  winter  is  said 
not  to  differ  more  tlian  22®  of  Fuhrenhcil,  while  on  the  op- 
lioshe  shores  of  Holland  it  ainounls  to  27®,  the  winters 
there  being  a lillle  colder  and  the  summers  somewhat 
warmer  than  with  us.  On  ihis  however  we  must  observe 
that  even  supposing  tho  mean  temperature  of  a large  tract 
of  country  to  be  ascertained,  w hich,  as  is  well  known,  never 
naslKHm  done,  there  is  no  very  gn-at  propriety  in  comparing 
tho  noean  temjicraiure  of  a (»)Uiitry  ofthe  form  and  iKWtiun 
of  England  with  one  of  Ihe  form  and  podtum  of  Holland. 

It  two  points  under  the  saiiie  latitude,  and  lioiii  near  the 
sea,  were  taken  on  the  oppoeite  oowits  uf  England  and  Hol- 


land, the  difference,  whatever  it  might  be.  would  obviomily 
be  owing  to  ihu  differonco  in  the  tracts  of  country  con- 
tiguous to  tho  rcsiKctivc  places  to  tlie  winds,  and  to  the  hy- 
gromutrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Before  any  sale  eon- 
elusion  <*uuld  be  drawn,  all  these  conditions  should  lie 
known.  There.  ap)Mtars  no  doubt  however  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  twoseasoms  increases 
us  we  proceed  fariber  oast  in  the  European  continent ; and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  depends  mainly  on  the  hygro- 
metrical -slate  uf  Uie  atmosplK*ru,  which  again  in  u great 
d^ffco  du|)onds  on  tlie  wimhi. 

Since  the  time  of  Frunkliu,  the  attention  of  observers 
has  been  drawn  to  the  effects  whidi  the  temperaturo  of  ono 
country  has  on  that  of  contiguous  countries.  In  calm 
I weather  that  effect  is  probably  so  small  as  nut  to  be  per- 
! ceptibln.  But  whonuvor  a wind  i&  stirring,  it  brings  Ihe 
ailder  or  warmer  air  from  one  country  to  the  other,  and 
thus  lowers  or  raises  the  teni;>eralure  of  that  country  to 
which  it  blows,  ITiU  effect  is  very  perceptible  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  England,  with  respect  to  the  easicrly 
winds.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  or  curly  in  summer, 
these  winds,  iK'furc  they  reach  England,  (mss  over  the  stdl 
chilled  and  damp  surface  uf  the  great  plain  of  Notihern 
Germany,  and  blight  ihe  ahvrady  advaiux*d  vegelutioii  of 
our  eastern  counties.  On  the  contnuy,  in  aulunin  the 
same  winds  pass  over  a sandy  soil,  which  during  the  aura- 
mer  has  accjuired  a considerable  di*gree  of  heat,  and  the 
air  brought  over  by  them  is  warm  eitmigh  to  rai.se  the  ther- 
mometer several  degrees.  A still  more  remarkable  iii8iam*e 
is  mentioned  by  Poe]>pig.  in  bis  ‘Tinvels  through  Chile, 
Peru,  &.C.’  In  the  wmlheni  dUlrictH  uf  Chile,  the  ea^tem 
winds,  called  there  los  PueUibes,  when  they  blow*  in  spring 
(September)  arc  so  cold  that  they  «tepn*ss  the  thermumeler 
in  a short  time  15  or  18  degrees;  but  towards  the  end  uf 
the  summer  (February)  lliey  raiw!  it  nearly  a.1  much.  He 
attributes  naturally  enough  the  ilrst  effect  to  the  chain  of 
the  Andes  being  covert  with  deep  snow  during  the 
spring,  and  the  second  to  the  high  temm-raturu  to  which 
tne  nir  u|Hm  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Pampas  uf  Buenos 
Avres  is  raised  during  the  summer  months. 

CJon-sidering  the  great  effect  which  the  temjwraturu  of 
Countries  contiguous  to  one  another  exercises  on  their 
respective  climates,  we  may  presume  that  a similar  effect 
is  produced  by  seas  similarly  situatetL  This  has  been  lung 
ago  shown  by  the  observations  made  on  the  regular  change 
UI  the  land  and  sea  brccims  in  warm  countries,  nml  by  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is  obvious  and 
simple.  But  it  has  only  been  recently  ascertained  (hut  the 
projwrlion  between  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  and 
the  almosplicro  above  it  is  hot  every  where  the  same,  but 
that  in  sumo  (larts  the  sca-watcr  is  warmer  than  in 
others  under  the  same  latitude.  Now  the  teiiqieralure 
uf  the  Water  must  in  some  dt*grv(>  affect  the  leinimru- 
turc  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  atmusphere,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air  uf  the  land  by  the 
winds,  must  produce  a change  in  its  lenijierature.  This 
considonition  may  sufficiently  explain  why  the  countries 
round  the  Mediterranean  enjoy  a much  iniluer  climate  than 
all  utlicrs  placed  under  the  luiuie  {Parallel.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tnined  that  the  temperatureof  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  from  -I®  to  5“  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
same  parallel.  This  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  greatest  anomaly  of  climate  which  exists  on  the 
globe— we  allude  to  the  great  difference  of  tetniieraUtre 
existing  between  the  western  countries  »f  Europe  and  all 
the  other  countries  ol’  tlu*  globe  lying  in  the  same  parallel. 

Tiiiuw"  who  had  the  llrst  opportunity  of  observing  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  IwlvToeii  western  Eumpo  and  the 
eastern  C(fasi*  of  North  America  wert*  natives  of  western 
Europe,  and  of  course  they  considered  the  climate  of  their 
own  countries  as  constituting  the  rule,  and  that  of  North 
AmtTicR  as  the  exception.  iThey  accordingly  attempted  to 
explain  this  phenomenon  by  reference  to  some  pef.ulmritiea 
which  characterize  North  America  us  a continent,  such  un 
the  increase  of  its  breadth  towards  the  poles,  the  streU-hing 
out  of  the  cnnlimmi  so  far  to  the  nortli,  its  large  rivers 
and  lakt«,  &c.  But  when  the  temperature  of  .^sia  ami 
tho  eastern  countries  of  Eurojie  was  ascertained  by  obser- 
vation, It  appeared  that  their  temi'eralurc  differed  as  much, 
and  in  manv  places  still  more,  from  that  of  the  wesiorn 
ummtrii»  of  feuropc  than  North  America  does.  The  clininie 
of  America  may  tlierefure  be  considered  as  the  rule,  and 
that  of  Europe  tho  exception.  EUll  the  quoation  remains, 
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to  what  peculiar  cireiimalancc  it  is  owing  that  Iho  tonn>o» ! 
raturo  of  Wet^tcni  EurntM*  differs  from  that  of  Amcvltia  and 
the  countries  lying  fanner  eaist  in  the  bamc  latitude  by  b'‘ 
or  1 0”.  . 

Wo  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
the  most  active,  if  nut  the  only,  eauM;  in  pro<lucing  this  dif- 
forence.  This  remarkable  current  stretches  across  the 
Atlantic  between  Cape  Hatleras,  in  North  Ameri«‘a  (36® 
N.  lat.),  and  the  Azores,  forming  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  Northern  Atlantic  a lake  of  warm  water,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Major  Renncll,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Moditerram^n  in  extent.  The  temperature  of  its 
water  is  from  3"  to  10'’  higher  than  that  of  the  surr<>unding 
sea.  The  temperature  of  the  superincumlnuit  air  is  like- 
wise several  degrees  higher  than  it  is  farther  to  the  west 
^ and  south,  but  less  so  when  compared  with  those  portion* 
of  the  Atlantic  which  lie  farther  to  the  ea>t  an<l  north-east. 
We  lliink  that  this  last  difference  is  due  to  the  stmng  gales 
which  are  almost  continually  exjierienced  in  navigating  the 
Gulf  Stream,  but  more  especially  on  its  b«»rders;  'they 
blow  most  frequcnily  from  the  st)uth-w<*st  and  west. 
Winds  blowing  from  those  nuarters  are  bv  far  the  most 
prevalent  in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  and  it  is  obseired  that 
oven  on  the  ctkast  of  Western  Etu^tpe  they  still  prc.sorve  the 
character  impressed  upon  them  by  the.  gales  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Tlicy  do  not  blow  e<|uiibly  like  the  other  winds, 
but  in  abrupt  gusts,  with  short  Intervals  of  calm.  Tlicse 
winds  appear  to  uaft  the  warmer  air  of  the  Gulf  Slnram 
over  the  wlmle  of  the  coasts  of  Wi^slem  Europe  from  C^po 
t*iui.storrc  as  far  as  North  Caiw;  they  even  penetrate 
through  the  wide  gate  between  the  Harz  raountaitw  and 
the  Scandinavian  ranges  into  the  recess  of  the  Baltic,  and 
their  effects  extend  to  the  very  plains  of  Russia,  where 
they  ai'u  met  by  the  prevailing  north-t«st(>rn  winds  and 
stopjK-d.  All  the  countries  within  the  range  of  these  winds 
eujoy  a much  more  favourable  climate  limn  thoi»e  to  which 
they  do  not  extend. 

It  may  here  bo  objected,  that  ns  the  Gulf  Stream  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  the  coast  of  North  America  than  that 
of  Europe,  and  as  the  temperature  of  its  water  is  also  | 
higlu?st  there,  such  an  etfet't  n.s  is  here  descrtlHjd  should 
rather  apply  to  the  New  tlian  to  the  Old  Continent.  Bui, 
in  the  first  place,  the  gulf  stream  along  the  coast  of  America 
is  of  comparatively  inoonKiderablt*  width.  Wing  opposite 
('liarlesUni  only  from  fiO  to  «3  miU-s  aero«:» ; and,  se- 
cuntlly.  its  walei's  in  their  whole  cmii^e  along  that  (-oast 
loho  very  little  of  their  temperature.  At  Capo  Halteras,  { 
after  a course  of  fiou  miles,  the  stream  ha.s  only  lost  3* 
Kahr.  of  w annth.  From  this  point  it  turns  to  the  east,  and 
the  decrease  of  tenipcraiiiro  begins  to  bt'  somewhat  greater. 
Yel  even  opiswito  iho  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  after 
a course  of  1 30U  miles  through  16“  of  lalilude,  its  waters 
have  lost  only  5*  Fahr.  of  warmth,  and  the  tero|>eraturG 
in  this  part  is  from  8*  to  10®  above  that  of  the  adjacent  sens. 
The  decri'a.se  of  icraporaturc  Ix'gins  to  bo  most  considerable 
about  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Now,  when  we  cons.dcr 
tliat  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America  likewise  the 
western  and  south-western  winds  prevail,  it  follows  that  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  warm  air  derived  from  the 
eraporation  of  the  Gulf  Stream  must  come  to  those  coun- 
tries which  lie  to  Iho  leowanl  of  these  winds.  The  jiarts  of 
North  America,  howt-ver,  to  the  east  tho  Appallarhiim 
range,  seem  alw>  to  feel  in  some  «lcgrce  the  heated  air  of  tho 
Gulf  Stream ; since  it  ha.s  Ih^oh  prove»l  by  Darby  that  they 
luive  a temperature  by  several  d«^r«*ea  higher  than  tho 
ports  in  the  same  latitude  to  the  west  of  that  range. 

Another  anomaly  in  lemponituro  occurs  in  the  countries 
which  form  tho  nmst  southern  nnrt  of  Iho  American  con- 
tinent. Humboldt  has  compnrea  a considerable  numlwr  of 
observations,  fmm  which  it  appeals  that  south  of  48®  tho 
mean  tem|K;ratvire  of  Soutli  Americ-a  is  from  1*2®  to  18* 
lower  than  that  of  those  (lartH  which  lie  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. North  of  48“  8.  lat.  this  difference  is  still  consider- 
able, but  it  gradually  diminishes  as  we  approach  tlie  tropics. 
At  about  30''  it  seems  to  disappear  entirely.  It  is  nut  easy 
to  account  for  this  difference.  It  was  formerly  suppost?d 
that  the  ice  enclosing  tho  South  Pole  extended  to  a much 
greater  disianco  from  it  than  that  which  surrounds  tho 
North  Pole.  But  Captain  'Wcddcl  found  very  little  ice  in 
74”  16'  S.  lat.;  and  our  whaler*  always  find  it  in  great 
mo-s.-«is  within  the  same  distance  from  tho  North  Pole. 
Besides  this,  in  the  northern  hemisphere^  considerable  ice- 
bergs  advance  as  far  as  40*  46'  N.  lat.,  wluUt  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  Capt&ia  Weddel  says  that  theve  is  no  fear  of 


falling  m with  ice  north  of  55*  20'.  Many  persons  suppose 
that  the  peculiar  form  of  South  America,  which  narrows 
towards  tho  south,  and  stretches  out  in  the  form  .if  un 
acute  angle,  may  be  suflicient  to  explain  this  phcnoniiMion; 
but  though  we  admit  that  this  diminution  of  the  surface  o( 
the  land  may  have  some  effect,  it  can  only  bo  a sl^hi  one, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  by  any  means  sufllcienl  to 
account  for  so  great  a differenue  in  tvro]H.-niture. 

There  are  other  circumstances,  besides  those  enumerated, 
which  affect  the  general  temperature,  but  their  intiuence  is 
confined  to  small  tracts.  TliustiHitem{>eralureof  some  places 
is  considerably  raised  or  lowered  from  their  being  situated  on 
the  southern  or  nurihum  declivity  of  a high  range,  or  in  a 
narrow  valley,  or  fromthelrbeiiig  entirely  or  in  a great  jmrt 
surroumhHl  by  water.  Even  the  existenw  of  large  tbre*.t» 
haHsorau  intiuence  on  the  tciu{>eratureuf  contiguous  places. 
But  a.s  the  intiuence  of  such  circumstances  is  local,  it  may 
be  surtlcient  here  to  indicate  it. 

The  circumstances  which  tend  to  increase  or  to  depress 
the  general  temperature  of  a countrybeingsonumernuisand 
their  effect  (in  producing  which  several  of  them  often  co-opo- 
rate)  Ixiing  in  Rome  inslance«  very  great,  it  nfti'ti  happens  that 
the  actual  tem{>erature  of  a country  differs  considerably  from 
that  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  latitude  in  which  it 
lies.  To  show  therefore  w hat  countries,  situated  under  dif- 
ferent parallels  hare  anerjual  or  nearly  t>qual  temperature, 
the  isothcmiul  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  temperature,  have 
lately  lK*on  introduced. 

The  second  chief  constituent  of  climate,  the  moisture  of 
tho  air,  appears  under  the  form  of  rain,  vajvmr,  fog.  and 
dow.  Tho  laws  according  to  which  moisture  Is  dUtribuled 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  clolio  are  nearly  unknown,  few 
attempts  having  been  made  to  a.s4’crtuin  tlnun,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rain,  which  is  of  a more  distinct  nature 
than  the  other  phenomena-  We  shall  limit  our  observa- 
tions to  rain. 

There  are  extensive  tracts  of  this  globe  on  which  a drop 
of  rain  is  never  known  to  fall,  or  only  at  intervals  of  many 
years,  and  then  only  in  small  cpianlilics.  These  countries 
are  always  found  near  tho  tropics,  sometimes  extending  on 
both  sides  of  these  circles,  but  often  only  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  poles,  which  circumstance  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  peculiar  localities.  These  countri<»  may  bo 
Raid  to  run  like  two  belts  rouml  tho  globe,  dividing  the 
countries  on  each  side  of  tho  erjuinoctial  lino  from  the  tem- 
perate zones,  08  Posidonius  very  correctly  stater!.  It  is 
only  where  moimtain-ningt-s  exist,  that  iluwo  bolts  of  rain- 
less regions  arc  interrupted.  Beginning  with  the  Old  Con- 
tinent, we  find  in  Africa  the  Salmra  or  Great  Desert,  on  the 
Koulhem  borders  of  which  the  rains  cease  at  about  16”  N. 
lat.  and  on  the  north  begin  ut  about  28'*.  Proct-cd- 

ing  farther  cast,  the  southern  rains  cease  in  the  coun- 
tries on  tho  banks  of  the  Nile  between  18*  and  la*,  and  ibe 
northern  Iwgin  between  *27*  and  28*.  Pa.8sing  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia  we  find  tho  Tehama,  or  low  coast  of  Arabia,  w hich 
is  destitute  of  rains;  but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  fur  to 
the  south  or  north  (he  rainless  region  extends.  The  high 
table-land  which  1>acks  this  coast  on  the  east  is  said  to 
have  annually  some  ruin,  but  wo  have  no  account  of  this 
region  on  which  we  can  rely ; it  may  be  that  it  owes 
this  advantage  to  local  peculiarities,  esjK'cinlly  to  its  eleva- 
lion.  Farther  east  the  rainless  region  extends  tlirough 
Meckrnn,  a province  of  BeliKadtisiati,  the  desert  of  that 
countiy,  anrl  over  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  Here  it  up^iears 
not  to  comprehend  more  than  4*  of  latitude.  From  this 
point  it  turns  to  the  norlh-ea.st  and  extends  to  30*  N.  lat., 
comprehending  the  Indian  desert  to  the  very  Iwive  of  tlm 
IlinmI.nya  mountains.  Behind  this  range  extends  (he  high 
table-laiid  of  Tibet,  which  also  has  no  rain.  But  at  the 
ea-Htern  extremity  of  the  Old  Continent,  in  China,  there  is 
no  rainlesK  region,  which  may  perhajis  be  owing  to  llu?  cir- 
curastanco  that  all  the  parts  of  China  between  22“  and  3U“ 
N.  Ini.  are  traversed  by  (he  high  mountain  chains  of  the 
Nail-ling  and  Yoo-ling,  and  consist  of  a continual  succes- 
sion of  ridges  and  valleys. 

The  countries  of  the  Old  Continent  contigvmiis  to  the 
southern  tropic  are  not  well  known,  but  that  uart  of  South- 
em  Africa,  on  the  shores  of  tho  Atlantic,  which  extend.s  to  tho 
north  of  tho  Gacoep,  or  Orange  River  (between  24”  and  28"  8. 
lat.),  is  said  to  bo  a iwindy  desert,  with  little  or  no  ram.  To- 
wards the  Indian  Ocean.  Africa  is  traversed  by  several 
mountain-ranges,  and  eonsequenlly  ha.8  there  a somewhat 
mniMer  climate.  Austrahn  also  appears  to  bo  subject  to 
the  same  disad^(agee>  The  long  drougnts,  lomeUmcs 
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eontinuini(  several  year*  together,  which  occur  in  our  co- 
lony in  New  South  Wale*,  indicate  that  a groat  portion  of 
Australia  must  be  reckoned  among  the  countries  which  are 
entirely  or  nearly  destitute  of  rain. 

In  America  the  rainless  region  near  the  tropics  is  leas 
distmctly  marked  probably  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
narrow  width  of  that  continent  near  the  tropics,  and  other 
local  peculiarities;  yet  such  a region  exists  in  Iwlh  Iicmi- 
spheres.  In  the  northern  it  seems  to  occupy  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  24' and  26°,  and  to  extend 
westward,  eomprehending  the  arid  plains  of  Monterey  and 
Chihuahua,  till  it  reaches  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Sierra  Mudro  Mountains,  whoso  northern  extremity  it  sur- 
rounds. It  then  stretches  along  both  banks  of  the  Rio 
Gila  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  it  however  does  not 
terminate,  os  tlic  peninsula  of  California  has  no  rain  north 
of  2.t^  The  countries  of  South  America,  near  tho  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  rise  suddenly  from  tho  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a 
consi^rable  height,  and  take  the  form  of  high  table-land,  | 
traversed  by  mountain  ridj^  These  parts  of  course  are 
not  without  rain:  but  nearly  midway  between  both  oceans  | 
the  country  sinks  oonsideralily  lower,  and  tho  Grand  Chaco  i 
or  Grout  D^rt  occurs,  in  which  rain  seems  to  be  very  rare. 
This  extensive  plain  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  by  a 
mountainous  country,  and  from  the  Pacific  by  the  high 
range  of  the  Andes.  In  both  those  mountainous  regions 
rains  are  frequent ; but  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  though 
it  presents  a very  uneven  surface,  not  a drop  of  rain  is 
Known  to  fkll  all  the  year  round  between  23°  and  27°  8.  lat. 
Tills  barren  tract  consists  of  the  Chilcse  department  of 
C(miap6  and  the  Bolivian  province  of  Atacama. 

Tliose  two  belts  of  rainless  regions,  which  on  the  land  aro 
Cequcntly  narrowed  or  interrupted  by  local  circumstanoes, 
have  a more  dislinct  character  on  the  ocean.  Rain  seldom 
falls  within  the  range  of  the  trade  winds,  except  on  their 
very  borders,  both  towards  tho  region  of  the  calms  and 
towards  that  of  the  variable  winds. 

Between  tho  two  Kdu  formed  by  the  rainless  regions 
are  situated  those  countries  which  are  subject  to  the  equa- 
torial rains.  The  ocean  also  has  those  rains  in  a imall 
degree  in  those  parts  which  constitute  the  region  of 
calms.  Here  tho  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  succeed 
one  another  with  great  regularity.  Tho  sun  rises  in  a 
cloudless  sky  : towards  noon  some  faint  clouds  appear  near 
the  horizon,  which  rapidly  increase  in  extent  and  density, 
and  are  soon  followed  by  thunder  and  violent  gusts  of  wind, 
accompanied  by  heavy  rains  of  short  duration:  towards 
evening  tho  clouds  disappear,  and  the  sun  sets  in  a 
serene  sky  of  a deep  blue  hue.  It  does  nut  appear  tlial 
thU  statu  of  llic  weatner  is  at  all  aSucted  by  the  seasons. 

Those  parts  of  both  continents  which  lie  on  each  side  of 
t,hc  equator  between  the  rainless  regions,  have  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rain,  and  this  occurs  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  wbenre  those  rains  are  called  periodical  rains.  Tlio 
season  of  the  rains  du|>ends  on  the  position  of  tlio  sun.  It 
begins  some  time  before  the  sun  reaches  the  xenith  of  a 

E1ace,  and  continues  for  some  time  after  it  has  passed  it; 

once  tlic  rainy  season  varies  with  the  difference  of  latitude. 
Though  tlic  obsk^rvations  which  are  requisite  to  determine 
this  point  are  far  from  being  sufficiently  numerous,  it  would 
appear  that  those  countries  which  arc  near  tlie  eq^uator  are 
never  for  many  days  altogether  witliout  rain,  and  luat  there 
the  roiny  season,  which  occurs  when  the  sun  passes  over  tho 
xenith,  is  only  distinguished  from  the  other  ^Mirts  of  tho 
year  by  a greater  continuance  and  a greater  abundance  of 
the  rain.s.  In  the  countries  more  tnaii  5°  of  laU  distant 
from  tho  Muator,  the  dry  and  wot  Kea.sons  aro  distinctly 
inarkud.  The  rains  Ix-gin  cither  immediately  or  not  many 
days  after  the  sun  in  its  progress  towards  such  a place  has 
passed  the  equator.  Tney  are  heaviest  when  tho  sun 
approaches  the  xenith  of  tfic  place,  after  which  they  con- 
tinue with  less  abundance  for  an  equal  or  even  longer  time. 
In  general  the  rains  arc  more  abundant  in  the  first  than  in 
the  second  half  of  the  season. 

Countries  that  lie  between  5°  and  10°  of  lat.  have  com- 
monlv  two  rainv  and  two  dry  sea-sons.  The  greater  rainy 
wHson  occurs  when  the  sun  in  its  progress  to  the  nearest 
tropic  passes  over  the  xenith,  and  lasts  from  three  to  four 
mimtbs.  The  less  rainy  reason  occurs  when  the  sun  on  iU 
return  from  the  nearest  tropic  approaches  the  parallel  of ; 
the  place.  The  rains  then  la-nt  only  from  six  weeks  to  two  j 
raentha,  and  are  much  less  abundant  and  continual.  Coun- 1 
triw  more  than  10°  or  12®  from  the  eoualor  have  only  one  I 
winy  *nd  one  dry  ooa.son  • the  first  uegins  when  the  aun  ' 


approaches  ilie  netrest  tropic,  and  end*  some  time  after,  when, 
in  Its  course  from  tho  tronic,  it  has  poMod  the  parallel  of  the 
place.  It  lasts  from  four  to  six  months.  Such  is  ilie 
course  of  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  in  tho«e  countries 
when  their  regularity  is  not  disturbed  by  local  circumstan- 
ees,  which  sometimes  effect  considcraole  changes.  Tho 
most  remarkable  deviation  from  this  order  occurs  in  India, 
wlieru  the  period  of  the  rainy  and  dry  season  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  position  of  the  sun,  but  by  the  change  of  the 
monsoons. 

The  periodical  rains  differ  from  the  variable  rains,  which 
occur  in  the  countries  that  lie  without  the  tropics,  not  only 
in  the  greater  regularity  of  the  time  at  w hich  llivy  fall,  but 
also  in  their  abundance.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
pours  down  between  the  tropics  in  one  hour  is  often  greater 
than  that  which  falls  in  these  latitudes  in  three  or  four 
hours.  Tlierc  is  however  an  erroneous  opinion  prevalent 
respiting  these  rains:  it  is  generally  supjioscd  tlial  they 
continue  for  many  days  without  interruption,  but  this  is  not 
the  case : a day  in  which  tho  rains  fall  without  interrup- 
tion from  morning  to  evening  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence 
between  tho  tropics  than  with  us ; the  sun  usually  rises  in 
a cloudless  sky : two  hours  befuro  noon  the  clouds  ^gin 
to  appear,  and  at  noon  the  rains  set  in.  They  then  fre- 
quentW  pour  dowi\  in  torrents  for  four  or  five  hours ; but 
towards  sunset  they  cease,  the  clouds  suddenly  disappear, 
and  not  a drop  descends  during  the  whole  night.  As  the 
abundant  rains,  especially  when  the  rainy  season  sets  in, 
frequently  cover  the  level  and  low  country  afoot  deeper  with 
water,  the  atmosphere  of  such  tracts  is  continuallv  loaded 
with  vapours  and  exhalations  during  that  pcrio<\,  which 
render  the  stars  invisible  at  night,  and  arc  doubtless  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  unliealthiness  of  those  countries. 

The  parts  which  lie  between  the  rainless  regions  and 
the  pole  are  subject  to  tho  variable  rains.  There  is  not 
a single  day  in  the  year  in  which  it  has  not  rained,  or  may 
not  rain,  and  the  rains  aro  perhaps  as  common  in  the  night 
as  in  the  day.  There  arc  certainly  differences,  both  in  the 
Quantity  and  in  tho  time  of  the  rains  in  these  countries;  but 
this  difference  can  only  be  a.scertained  by  comparing  long  M^ts 
of  exact  observations;  and  such  exact  observations  arc  still 
wanting,  except  for  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  Com- 
paring these  observations,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
countries  south  of  46°  N.  lat.,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
also  a kind  of  rainy  and  dry  season,  the  funner  occurring 
in  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  latter  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. In  summer  frequently  two  or  three  months  pass 
without  a single  drop  of  rain  falling.  In  the  countries 
north  of  45°  such  a difference  is  not  oliscrved;  there  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  seems  to  fall  in  the  summer,  ex- 
cept in  En^and.  where  the  summer  is  the  driest  part  of 
the  year.  The  quantity  of  rain  however  decreases  as  we 
advance  from  thosliores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  inland  parts 
of  the  European  continent.  Tlie  mins  Iternme  again  mure 
abundant  when  we.  reach  the  plaina  of  Eastern  Europe 
near  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  which  may  perhaps  W owing 
to  the  circumstance,  that  here  the  wiiuls  proceeding  from 
the  Gulf  Stream  meet  those  which  blow  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  great  sandy  dosert.s.  These  rules, 
derived  from  observations  made  in  Europe,  will  probably 
not  hold  good  for  other  parts  of  the  globe,  because  the 
temperature  of  Europe  forms,  us  wo  liave  obs<?rvcd,  a 
great  anomaly.  Accordingly  me  find  that  tho  few  ineti>o- 
rological  observations  whicli  have  been  made  in  tho  United 
States  are  far  from  confirming  these  rules. 

In  estimating  the  climate  of  any  given  country,  there  are 
other  phenomena  which  require  notice;  but  tlieir  effert  on 
climate  has  not  been  osceitained  with  any  great  precision, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  cannot  be  very  great, 
though  electrical  phenomena  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
considerable  influence.  They  certainly  change  tlie  con- 
dition of  tho  atmo.s»here  for  a short  time,  which  is  most 
obvious  in  those  violent  thunder-storms  within  the  tropics 
known  by  the  name  of  typhons. 

C'LTMAX.  (rX7;ia(,  a step  or  ladder)  commonly  called  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  but  properly  only  an  artifice  of  style;  for 
a figure  or  trope  is  a use  of  w-ords  in  some  other  than  their 
natural  or  literal  sense.  In  accordance  with  the  primary 
meaning  of  thcGreek  word,  a climax  in  composition  is  a mode 
of  expression  by  which  the  writer  mounts,  as  it  wore,  from 
one  clause  to  another,  as  if  he  were  climbing  a series  of 
steps.  In  other  words,  each  clause  expresses  a higher 
degree  of  that  which  is  stated  in  the  preceding  clause.  Tho 
throe  words  which  Suetonius  records  to  have  been  uttered 
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<m  occasion  of  one  of  his  victorioA  by  JuliusCsssr — *Veni,  Europe.  His  pnxiuctions  consist  of  hU  speeches  made  on 
vidi.  vici/  form  a climax.  Tlic  following  sentence  ad-  various  occasions  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties; 
dressed  by  Cicero  to  Catiline  Is  another : * Nihil  agis,  niliil  papers  read  before  literary  and  benevolent  societies ; corre* 
moliris.  nilul  cogitus,  quod  ego  non  audiam.  non  ndeam.  spondcnco  concerning  the  canal;  judicml  opinions,  and 
plsmequc  sontiam ' (You  do  nothing,  you  attempt  nothing,  various  fugitive  compositions.  His  services  to  his  native 
you  conceive  nothing,  which  1 do  not  hear,  which  1 do  not  state  were  important,  and  lus  character,  as  a loverof  science 
see,  nay,  which  1 do  not  oven  feel).  * A gradual  progress  and  polite  literature,  was  adorned  by  a generous  I>enevo> 
fhira  small  to  great,'  obset^'cs  Lord  Karnes  {Element*  (}f  lence.  He  died  suddenly  in  1828,  and  was  interred  with 
Critieitm,  chap,  iv.),  *is  not  less  remarkable  in  figurative  great  public  demonstrations  of  lespect. 
than  in  real  grandeur  or  e1e\-ation.  Ever)’  one  must  have  CLi^US,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Acanthop- 
observed  the  delightful  effect  of  a number  of  thoughts  or  tcrygii  and  family  Gobiads.  It  forms  one  of  the  sub- 
sentiments,  artfully  disposcfl  like  an  ascending  series,  and  divisions  of  the  Blennies,  the  species  of  which  may  be  dis- 
making  im{wession.s  docjier  and  dee|>cr;  such  disposition  of  linguished  by  their  having  se>'cral  ranges  of  short  pointed 
members  in  a period,  is  termed  a climar'  In  another  pas-  toutli,  the  teeth  of  the  external  range  being  the  larged.  The 
sage  ho  makes  an  attempt  to  explain  the  effect  asserted  to  dursal  fin  is  cither  continuous  and  even,  or,  in  some,  with 
be  thus  produced.  ‘If  a number  of  objects  of  the  same  the  anterior  rays  separated  firom  the  posterior  by  an  emar- 
kind,’  bo  says,  (chap,  xviii.  2.)  ‘ differing  only  in  size,  are  gination.  Like  the  true  Blennies,  these  fishes  have  small 
to  be  ranged  along  a straight  line,  the  most  agreeable  order  fimbriatcHl  appendages  over  the  eyes.  [Blennius.] 
to  tho  eye  is  that  of  an  increasing  series ; in  sur\'oving  a CLIO  (Zoology),  CLIO  TRIB^,  CLICyNlD^.  a family 
number  of  such  objects,  beginning  at  the  least,  and  pro-  of  naked  marine  mollusks,  placc<l  by  Cuvier  as  the  first  of 
eco<ling  to  greater  and  greater,  the  mind  swells  gradually  hU  class  Ptempnda,  Lamarck  also  arranges  them  under 
with  the  succ(«sivo  objects,  and  in  its  pit^rcss  Im  a very  the  Pteropods,  which  he  makes  an  order,  but  gives  them  a 
sttnt.iblo  pleasure.  Precisely  for  the  same  reason,  words  cx-  situation  immediately  after  the  Hyaleeida.  Blainville 
pres.sive  of  such  objects  ought  to  bo  placed  in  tho  same  unites  tho  Piernfjod/t  and  Giuteropoila  of  Cuvier  in  one 
onler.’  The  effect  of  a climax  woula  seem  to  bo  moro  class  Rtraceitfuihiphora^  under  which  the  Pteropoda  form 
simply  arcounte<l  for  by  the  consideration  of  the  state  into  an  order  witn  the  name  of  Aporobrnnehiatay  which  is  di- 
which  the  mind  of  a reader  or  hearer  is  necessarily  thrown  Tided  into  two  families;  the  first,  Thecotomatay  being  pio- 
by  any  emphatic  a«^rtion  in  a vehement  or  impassioned  vidc-tl  with  a shell,  and  tho  second,  Gymnosnmata,  com- 
diNcourse ; he  naturally  expects  that  tho  next  assertion,  if  pn>ing  those  Pteropods  which  have  none.  Rang  fnllowa 
another  is  to  follow,  will  involve  something  still  stronger  or  this  last  orrangemont,  still  retaining  Cuvier’s  term  Ptero- 
roore  exciting — that  it  will  constitute  some  addition  to  what  poda,  but  not  rejecting  Do  Blainville’ s,  and  making  the 
has  been  alreajly  said— else  why  should  tl  be  utteretl  at  all?  Clios  of  Firuseac  synonymous  with  the  itymnosomata  of 
11c  is  gratified,  of  course,  when  this  ex)ioctatiun  U fulfilled,  Dc  Blniiiville,  and  the  second  Ikmily  of  the  class  Pleropoda. 
and  would  He  the  reverse  if  it  were  not.  The  latter  effect  The  following  is  De  Btaiuville’s  definition  of  hU  Gymno- 
is  pro<luc«l  by  what  is  called  an  anti-climax,  the  slight  tomuia.' — 

shock  of  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  w hich  is  some-  Body  of  an  elongateil  form,  subconical,  completely  ixaked ; 
times,  in  suitable  circumstances,  mado  available  to  produce  two  bundles  of  tentacular  suckers  at  the  mouth ; no  tooth 
the  emotion  of  the  ludicrous.  Lord  Karnes  (chap,  xviii.  ^ 1 ) in  the  upper  lip ; a small  lingual  plate  bristled  with  spines, 
reckons  what  he  calls  a c/tmox  in  tound  and  defines  to  be  Rang  thus  define.^  the  family:— Animal  with  the  head 
tho  ‘order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increasing  in  distinct;  no  intermediate  lobe,  but  one  or  more  fleshy  ap- 
len^h,’  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  language.  One  example  pendages  in  place  of  it;  a muscular  envelope  or  mantle, 
of  this  which  ho  gives  is  the  following  from  Cicero:  ‘Qui-  „ ,, 

cum  qusstor  fucram ; quicum  mo  sors  consuotud^ue  ma-  (Jenera,  Cho.  (OUone,  l alias.) 

^orum  ; ouicum  roe  deorum  hominumquo  judicium  con-  Do  Blainville,  who  says  that  ho  characterized  the  genus 
junxerat.'  When  tho  climax  in  sense  and  the  climax  in  from  his  own  observations,  gives  the  following  definition: 
sound  coincide  in  the  same  passage,  ho  afterwards  observes  Pody  free,  naked,  more  or  less  elongated,  a little  de- 
(chap,  xviii.  J 3),  ‘the  conconlonco  of  sound  and  sense  is  preyed,  attenuated  abaft  faminci  cn  arricre),  without  any 
delightful ; the  reader  is  conscious  not  only  of  plcrasuro  from  other  fins  than  the  lateral  appendages.  Hfod  very  distinct, 
the  two  climaxes  separately,  but  of  an  additional  pleasure  provided  with  six  long  retractile  tcniacula,  divided  into 
from  their  concoraance,  and  from  finding  tho  sense  so  two  groups  of  three  each,  and  capable  of  bring  entirely 
justly  imitated  by  the  sound.’  Wo  may  remark  that,  concealed  in  a species  of  prepuce  bearing  a small  tentacu- 
although  an  anti-climax,  except  to  produce  a ludicrous  lum  on  its  external  side.  Mouth  entirely  terminal  and 
effect,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a stumble  in  composi-  vertical.  A’yez  sessile,  nearly  supernal.  A sort  of  sucker 
lion,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided,  a climax  is  the  or  rudiment  of  a foot  under  the  neck,  between  the  roots  of 
favourite  ornament  of  rather  an  artificial  and  mouthing  the  fins.  Vent  and  termination  of  the  generative,  ajrpa- 
style  of  rhetoric.  A natural  writer  will  commonly  come  ratu*  in  a single  tubercle,  situateil  at  the  right  side  of  the 
out  with  the  strongest  thing  he  has  to  say  at  once,  instead  neck,  at  the  jvmction  of  the  fin  with  the  trunk.  Organs 
of  cautiously  advancing  to  it  by  this  sort  of  measured  dance,  q/*  Pespiraiion  f 

(For  an  example  of  climax  from  Demosthenes,  see  Demo-  R^ng  thus  describes  the  genus Animal  elongated,  cn- 
trius  Phal.  flipi  veloped  in  <*  membranotu  and  very  emtractile  mantle,  with 

CLINTON,  DE  WITT,  has  a claim  to  biographical  no-  a head  furnished  with  many  long  conical  tentacula,  which 
lice  chiefly  as  tho  persevoring  promoter  of  the  project  for  are  retractile,  and  separated  into  two  groups,  and  can  be 
the  formation  of  tho  great  canal  from  lake  Erie  to  the  withdrawn  at  pleasure  into  small  cavitiesdestined  for  them. 
Atlantic.  He  was  born  in  1769,  at  Little  Britain,  in  the  Brnnchia  in  form  of  a vascular  net-work  carpeting  (tapis- 
stato  of  New  York.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  distin-  sent)  the  fins.  Mouth  terminal.  Eyes  sessiler  Three 
guished  Dutch  family  of  De  Witt;  and  his  father,  who  was  membranous  appendages  to  tho  ventral  part,  and  corre- 
of  English  extraction,  served  with  great  distinction  as  spending  to  the  base  of  the  fins.  Vent  and  organs 
major-general  in  the  array  of  tho  Unit^  States  during  tho  generation  situated  in  a tubercle  on  the  right  side, 
revolutionary  war.  De  Witt  receive<l  his  education  at  Cuvier,  who  paid  some  attention  to  the  Clioa,  thus  defines 
O)lombia  College,  New  York,  and  was  ulmitted  to  the  bar.  the  genus  in  tho  last  edition  of  the  ‘ R6gne  Animal:’ — The 
In  1797  he  was  elected,  by  the  democratic  party,  to  Clios  have  an  oblong  membranous  body  wi'Mou/ a 
iIkj  slate  legislature  of  New  York;  having  previously  the  head  formed  of  two  rounded  lobes,  whence  spring  small 
officiated  for  several  years  os  secretary  to  his  uncle  George  tentacula.  They  have  two  small  fleshy  lips  and  a tongue 
Clinton,  os  well  as  to  the  regents  oi  the  university,  and  (languette)  at  tho  front  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fins  are  pro 
boordof  fortificatiMis,  of  Now  York.  In  1601  he  was  elected  videil  with  a vascular  net,  which  performs  the  office  of 
a member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He  after-  hranchia^.  The  vent  and  generative  orijtee  are  under  the 
wards  filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  New  York  until  1815,  right  gill.  Some  say  that  they  have  eyes.  Tho  moss  of 
when  his  retirement  was  oooasioned  by  the  violence  of  po-  the  viscera  does  not  nearly  fill  the  external  envelope.  The 
litical  parties.  During  tho  Mriod  between  1817  and  1826,  stomach  is  largo,  the  intestine  short,  and  the  liver  volu- 
he  was  several  times  elected  governor  of  tho  state  of  New  roinous. 

York  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  tho  democratic  party.  He  Tlie  principal  discrepancies  in  the  above  definitions  are 
was  a member  of  most  of  the  literary  and  scientific  societies  tho  following: — 1st.  As  to  ihe  mantle.  De  Blaiuville  does 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  similar  institutions  in  nut  notice  it ; Rang  expressly  mentions  a membranous  and 
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T»rf  ooBtimetile  one ; and  Cuvier  direotijr  denies  its  pre> 
senoe.  There  is  not  much  reel  contradiction  on  this  point, 
it  may  not  be  strict^  correct  to  call  the  contractile  mic 
which  envelopes  the  dlio  a mantle,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  to  give  that  name  to  tho  test  which  is  the  invesiting  in- 
tegument^f  the  AMcidid<e;  but  all  throe  authors  must  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  internal  parts  of  CUo  arc  surruuiidod 
and  protected  by  a highly  contractile  integumentary 
envelope.  2nd.  As  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  The«>c 
appear  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  observattim  of  Du 
Blainvillc,  while  Cuvier  and  Rang  point  out  their  }H>sitiun 
kind  describe  their  structuro.  3rd.  As  to  the  eyes.  Do 
Bluinville  expressly  describes  those  organs  and  their  \tosi> 
tion.  Kang  says  eyes  sessile?  with  a query,  and  Cuvier 
inerclv  observes  that  some  attribute  to  them  e>e<.  That 
tliu  cfios  may  be  ecnsiblo  of  light  is  highly  probable ; but 
any  tiling  like  a well  developed  eye  properly  so  called  is 
not  very  op|>orent,  in  Clio  BnrtaUt  ot  least. 

rt.  Spoeies  u hose  tcnlociila  are  well  known. 

or  thoiie,  Clio  Boreolit  and  Clio  Awtralis  will  serve  as 
cxamplos.  The  tbrmcr,  which  appears  to  be  tho  same  with 
CUo  litrkicimi  of  Pbipi^  Clio  tWt&m  of  Fabricius,  and 
Clione  ;>iT/n7io/i  ^cea  of  Pallas,  is  well  known  to  the  whalo- 
hslicrs  and  others  under  the  name  of  *tthale*t  food*  The 
speciKs  swarms  in  the  northern  seas,  and  indeed  so  plenti- 
ful nro  they  that  they  form  a principal  part  of  the  food  of 
iho  whale  bone  whales.  Captain  (now  SirW.  E.)  Parry 
found  it  in  great  abundanoe  in  all  parts  of  Baffin*s  Bay  and 
Davis’s  Strait,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ice.  {Svj^em^nt 
to  Caj>Uiin  Parry*t  firtt  Voyage.)  Captain  James  Ross  ob- 
serves that  it  is  \ ery  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  but  less  abundant  in  Rent’s  Inlet  and  the  Gulf  | 
of  Boothia.  When  the  woathor  is  calm,  they  come  in  ^ 
myriads  to  the  surface  fur  the  purpose  of  respiration ; but 
scarcely  have  they  reached  it,  when  they  again  precipitate 
themselves  towards  the  bottom.  Cuvier,  who  gives  this 
account  of  their  habits,  adds,  that  the  sea  is  so  glutted  with 
them  in  certain  seasons,  tliat  the  whales,  so  to  speak,  can- 
not open  their  mouths  without  ingulphing  thousands  of 
these  small  mollusks. 

IntegWMnt^  a delicate,  demUtransparent,  soft  skin  which 
covers  a second  tunic.  This  last  is  thicker,  and  presents 
longitudinal  and  very  sensible  muscular  fibres,  which  come 
from  two  principal  bundles  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  The  effect  of  these  fibres  roust  be  to  shorten  tho 
general  onvclopo  of  the  body,  and  to  approximate  its  fbnn 
to  a sphurical  shape.  Cuvier,  who  gives  the  above  descrip- 
tion, adds,  that  be  knows  nut  with  what  the  interval  between 
this  fleshy  tunic  and  tho  mass  of  tho  viscera  is  filled  in  the 
living  state;  but  observes  that  it  is  certain  that  these  do 
not  occupy  the  half  of  the  area  which  the  tunic  incloses ; 
and  conjectures  that  tliere  may  be  a liquor  diffused  there, 
or  perhaps  only  a quantity  of  air  which  the  animal  can 
compress  at  pleasure  when  it  would  sink  in  the  water,  and 
dilate  when  it  would  rise. 

Digestive  Org^au. — Tho  mouth  is  between  tho  bases  of 
the  twu  tubercle^  of  the  head.  Below  it  are  two  triangular 
leiitarula,  which  form,  as  it  were,  two  small  wings  between 
the  two  large  ones.  The  opening  of  the  tnoulb  is  trian- 
gular; and  within  are  seen  some  longitudinal  wrinkles, 
which  Pallas  and  Fabricius  appear  to  have  taken  for  teetlu 
but  which  have  no  hardnoss,  and  are  entirelv  flcaliy.  Tho 
viscera  are  conneclod  by  vessels  and  celluu>silies  which 
unite  them  in  a small  packet  situated  near  the  neck.  The 
liver  Clivers  the  greatest  part  of  them,  with  the  exi^^ption  of 
an  angle  which  is  occupied  bv  thu  tustirie  and  ovary.  Tlie 
o'<iophngwt,  of  a foir  lengtlu  doxcends  ftrom  the  month 
ilirou'.:n  the  neck,  and  is  dilated  into  a stomach  tov»aul.i 
tlio  bottom  of  the  moss.  Thence  the  iiilestinal  canal,  after 
hai  ing  made  ono  fold,  proceeds  diruclly  to  the  vent,  situated 
under  the  gill  of  (he  left  side.  The  liver  is  I'umposed  of 
many  lubes  and  lobules,  and  eiivelupM  (ho  sloinacK  and  a 
great  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Two  long  and  straight 
salivary  glands  float  at  the  sides  of  the  ois^hagus:  (heir 
excretory  ducts  are  inserted  in  the  mouth.  (Cuvier.) 

Brain,  Servmu  System,  and  Senses. — ^The  brain  consists 
of  two  lobes  placed  at  tho  origin  of  the  ecsophagus.  From 
each  of  these  springs  a Hmall  fliaiuoiit,  which  swells  into  a 
largo  ganglion  that  uDite*J  ilsdf  to  its  correspondent  under 
the  QMkuphHguH.  These  two  ganglions  give  out  cuch  their 
filaments  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Two  of  tlivse  fila- 
meots,  one  on  each  side,  swell  again  into  ganglions,  which, 
tuiiUBf  togethar  by  a new  fllameul  that  traverses  upon  lha 


cMophagua,  form  there  a second  collar  joined  to  the  firtt 
beneath : they  gh*e  out  a filament,  which  is  twice  swollen 
or  knotted,  ana  it  is  from  these  small  knots  of  medullary 
matter  that  the  different  nerves  arise.  No  eye  could  be 
perceived,  nor  any  particular  organ  of  the  external  senses, 
except  the  I'oinmon  and  nneral  organ  of  touch.  (Cuvier.) 

Besfiratnry  and  Ciretuaiing  Sys/«n.— Each  gill  irivos  off 
a vein,  which,  uniting  to  its  corres|x>ndent  in  the  shape  of 
a Y,  forms  the  trunk  which  n>ache!i  tho  heart.  This  last, 
.situated  in  Its  pericardium  on  the  left  side  of  the  mass  uf 
vUcern,  gives  out,  doubtless,  arteries  for  the  whole  body, 
but  they  could  not  be  follow^  out.  (Cuvier.) 

Organs  of  Reproduction — Very  much  resembling  the 
Gastropods,  and  uniting,  like  them,  the  two  sexes.  Tho 
ovary  gives  off  a delicate  and  short  oviduct,  which  reaohi^ 
(be  testicle.  This  last,  which  at  its  origin  resembles  a 
c»cum,  lessens  bv  degrees  into  a deferent  canal,  and  ter- 
minates at  a small  round  purse,  which  fills  the  left  tubcr<  Ic 
of  the  head,  and  has  it.s  exit  near  the  neck.  It  is  unde- 
termined whether  the  straight  and  firm  part  which  tenni- 
natcfl  (he  deferent  canal  is  tne  penis,  or  wncther  that  organ 
is  hidden  in  the  small  purse  above  noticed.  At  the  side  of 
this  purse  is  another  oblong  one,  analogous  to  that  which 
is  termed  (he  bladder  (laveasie)  in  the  ordinary  gastropods. 
(Cuvier.) 
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[CUu  BvrMJu.) 

I,  CUo  Borv«U>,  view  of  Uie  l>Mk  t a. tho  body:  t>,  tli*  viMn-r«,  w*,-n 
tbrvuKli  Ihe  nxnnon  uitrcuiiK-.nU;  c,  Uie  tnbprckrsoflba  Itcad.aml  il,<‘  If  In 
«h«nin  the  itire*  leniiu-nra  on  en«h  (kIo  &it>  withdnnn:  d.  4.  gilU  .^ml  liiu. 
Fig.  S,  the  Mne.  «ie«r  of  UiolieUy)  s,  c;d.  todlente  the  uaie  uirt*  •*  lo 
ai.ii  e,  the  iwo  leiiUciila  tatorv  the  uoutk  Pig.S.  c.d,  iuilic.ile  Itin 

Mne  {Ktrli  n*  In  llii- two  former  Sfiitre^ ; /.  f.  Uie  external  tunic  or  «kin  ; y,g, 
the  internal  tunic  <«  Sethy  tMunicle : k,  A.  ilie  principal  bundlra  of  iu  flWr* ; 
I,  the  oiaM  of  kitccra;  ■.the  principal  rcio  of  the  giUa. 

Tho  finest  specimen  of  Clio  Borealis  we  ever  saw  is  in 
thie  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ((jol/rry 
Nat.  Hisi,t  161  A.),  presented  by  Captain  (now  Sir  John) 
Robs. 

The  figures  ond  description  above  given  (Cuvier’s)  are 
taken  from  an  individual  which  had  iu  tentacula,  &c.,  with- 
drawn. 

0.  Species  without  tentacula?  and  whoso  cephalic  en- 
largement (ronfleinent)  U separated  firom  the  trunk  by  a 
sort  of  narrow  and  very  distinct  thorax.  (Genus  Ciiodites 
of  Quoy  and  Gatmanl.) 

Example,  (/7ro  (Ciiodites)  Caduceus.  De  Blainville  ob- 
serves that  this  species  is  too  inoomplotoly  kiiow-n  to  allow 
of  a satisfactary  conclusion  as  to  what  it  is;  and  be  even 
thinks  that  it  may  bo  identical  with  the  Clio  Australis  of 
Brugui6rcs. 

Pneumodermon. 

Animal  oblong,  subeylindrical,  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  parts,  (he  anterior  conical,  the  ))ostcrior  oval.  The 
fins  placed  near  the  separation  of  those  two  parts,  and  pre- 
senting between  them,  and  on  tho  ventral  side,  a small 
membranous  appendage.  Mouth  at  the  extrainity  of  a aort 
of  retractile  proboscis,  having,  at  iu  base,  two  bundles  of 
tentacula,  each  terminated  by  a small  disk  or  sucker.  Gills 
situated  at  the  posiurior  part  of  the  body,  and  disposed 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  two  C’s  placed  back  to  back,  OC, 
ai^  separated  by  two  small  bars.  Vent  on  the  right,  and  a 
little  anterior  to  tho  gills.  Orifice  of  the  organs  tf  gene- 
ration in  a common  tubercle,  situated  at  the  root  of  the  fin 
of  the  right  side.  Example,  Pnewnodermon  Beronii.  Tbit 
is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  was  discovered  in  the 
Atkntio  ocean  by  Pinm.  llvo  genus  was  esUbluibed  be 
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Cuvjcr.  De  Blainville  founded  his  character  upon  many 
well-preserved  individuals  brought  home  by  MM.  Quoy 
and  Oaunard  from  the  expedition  under  Captain  Frevcinel, 
and  gives  Au^trala^«ia  as  the  locality  of  the  species. 

CLIO.  [MnsBs.l 

CLIl'E'LLIO.  [Lvuhricvs.] 

CLITHKKOE,  a market  town,  a parliamentary  borough, 
and  a parychi:U  chaptjlrv  in  that  part  of  the  parish  of 
Whalluy  which  is  in  the  higher  ditision  of  the  hundred  of 
Blackburn,  and  in  the  northern  division  of  the  counly 
palatine  of  I..am’a.sior, ‘2lfi  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lond(»n,  and 
'.^C  S.E.  of  l..an«-iLHier.  Its  population  in  1S9I  was  5213, 
Iwo-ihirds  of  whom  are  ein)iluye<l  in  trade,  and  the  rest  in 
ngrtcuUnre.  Ciitheroe  is  a borough  by  prescription ; iU 
earliest  known  charter  is  date<l  in  the  time  of  Hcnr)’  de 
Lacy,  who  died  in  1147;  but  it  did  not  send  members  to 
parliament  before  the  find  year  of  Elizabeth.  The  Into 
ihmndsry  Act  oxtendotl  the  parliamentary  borough  to  the 
neighbouring  chinwlry  of  IXiwnham,  and  iho  four  town- 
*>hij>s  of  Whalli  \Vi-«yall,  Pendleton  nun  Heushorni  and 
LiUle  Mihon  rum  Colcoats,  and  retluced  the  two  members 
to  one.  The  town  Ls  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  burgesses  and  fivemcn.  Three  courts  arc 
held  liere,  viz.,  the  court-baron,  the  rourt-loel,  and  a court  I 
of  inijuiry,  at  which  Iho  bailiffs  preside.  Tlioy  arc  held  in 
the  New  Moot-hall,  a nuKlern  building  of  the  Gothic  order, 
with  a spire  »ixly-t\vo  feet  high. 

The  name  of  this  town,  or,  as  it  was  ontiently  spelt,  CU- 
derhaw,  is  descripiive  of  its  situation,  a hill  by  the  w'aters. 
The  family  of  Dt?  Lacy,  who  came  o%’cr  with  the  Conqueror, 
built  the  castle,  consisting  merely  of  a keep,  with  a tower 
and  arched  catew,iy,  not  for  a residem*©.  but  as  a fortress. 
It  was  also  visefl  for  the  puqKJso  of  receiving  tribute  from 
the  feudatories  within  that  manorial  district,  still  called  the 
Honor  of  Ciitheroe.  Within  the  walls  by  w hich  the  castlo 
was  inchtstHi,  where  a handsome  house  now  stands  for  the 
iniliff,  was  a chajicd  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  which  dis- 
appeared when  Iho  fortress  was  dismantled  in  I6  ty.  Prior 
to  this,  the  Honor  of  Ciitheroe  had  vested  in  the  rrow'n, 
and  Henry  VI.,  after  he  was  deposed,  concealed  himself 
there  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  but  was  discovered  by  tliu 
Talbots  of  Bashall  atul  Colehry,  who  carried  him  to  Li^ndon 
with  his  legs  bound  to  the  stirrups  of  his  horse.  Tlie  Honor 
of  Ciitheroe  was,  fur  nearly  three  centuries,  a part  of  the 
posjicssions  of  the  duchv  of  Lancaster,  till  Charles  II. 
grunted  it  to  General  Monk,  Diiko  of  Albemarle,  from 
wliom  it  has  descended  to  the  present  proprietor,  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch. 

The  church  of  Ciitheroe  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a 
fine  Saxon  arch  between  the  nave  and  choir ; it  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  the  patron  of  the  castle  church.  The  living 
is  a perpetual  curacy  under  Whalley,  of  which  Earl  Howe 
is  patron.  Among  the  monuments  of  this  church  is  a brass 
plate  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  .John  Webster,  the  asirologer, 
who  obtained  celebrity  by  detecting  the  impositions  of 
witrhcmfl  in  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  incum- 
bents was  the  Rev,  James  King,  whose  son  circumnavigated 
the  globe  with  Captain  Cook.  The  Roman  Catholics,  the 
imlepcndent  dissenters,  and  the  methotluts,  have  places  of 
worsliip,  with  Sunday-schooU  attarhc<l,  in  which  nearly  700 
children  are  instructed.  Contiguous  to  (ho  churchyard  is 
a grammar-school,  f»unde<l  and  endowed  by  Pliihp  and 
Mary  in  1554,  at  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Bridgman, 
who  di’cw  up  the  statutes.  Its  concerns  are  managed  by 
.six  governors,  who  appoint  the  master  and  usher,  subject  to 
tho  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  income  is 
4;>2/.  h,t.  arising  from  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the  jwrish 
of  Almondbury,  and  lands  and  mcfwuages  in  Yorkshire. 
There  are  twenty  scholars,  who  are  educated  in  the  classics, 
and  writing  and  anlhmeiic,  by  whom  an  annual  remunera- 
tion is  made  to  the  masters,  under  tho  naine  of  a cock- 
penny  ; besides  w’hich  fees,  the  salary  of  the  head  master  is 
200/.,  and  of  tho  under  master  lOO/.  The  rooms  of  the 
grammar-school  have  bexm  used  since  1816  as  a church 
Sunday-school,  in  which  350  children  arc  instructed  on  the 
Madras  system. 

Ciitheroe  waa  until  recently  a place  of  little  trade;  but 
extensive  printworks  and  cotton  manufactories  have  been 
esiablishea,  which,  along  with  the  lime-kilns,  find  ample 
employment  for  the  increasing  population.  The  neiglibour- 
noed  abounds  with  limestone,  for  which  thcro  is  a great 
demand,  as  it  can  now  bo  conveyed  by  water  to  any  part  of 
the  kin^om.  The  houses  of  Qitheroe  are  built  of  stone, 


tho  streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  Uwn  is  well  supplied 
with  water  from  springs.  There  has  been  a weeklv  market 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  is  now  held  on  Tuesday, 
though  Satunlay  is  the  day  for  the  chartered  market. 
Ever)  alternate  week  there  is  a cattle  market.  Fairs  are  held 
March  24  and  July  21.  for  homed  cattle  and  woollen  cloth  ; 
and  the  fourth  Saturday  after  Michaelmas-day  for  cattle, 
horses  and  woollens.  (Ctmmum'calion  from  LarieaxhiTe.') 

CLITHON.  [Neritid.h.] 

CLITUS.orCLE1TU8.  [Aisxandbk  HI.] 

CLIVE,  ROBERT.  LORD,  was  born  on  tho  29tli  of 
September,  1725,  at  Stychr,  m*ar  Market  Drovlon,  Shrop- 
shire. His  ftxmily  was  res^H.'ctable,  but  poor.  He  was  sent 
to  several  sclioobi.  but  distinguishiMi  himself  in  all  of  them 
rather  by  a love  of  mischief  and  a fearless  disposition  than 
by  any  aptitude  or  love  for  learning.  He  was  sent  to  India, 
and  arrived  at  Madras,  in  the  civil  sen'ice,  as  a writer,  in 
1744.  Three  vears  after  he  quilteil  (he  civil  sen  ice  of  tho 
Company  for  the  military,  which  suited  him  much  boiler. 

; In  174m  he  distinguished  hinis4-ir  at  the  siege  of  Pomli- 
cherrj,  and  shortly  after  at  the  taking  of  Devi-Cotta,  in 
Tanjtiro,  on  which  occasion  his  superior  ofllccr  remm- 
' mended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Company  and  BritUh 
j government.  Coming  into  contact  with  the  French  (with 
I whom,  and  not  with  the  natives  of  Indio,  the  main  strugiile 
lay)  ho  beat  them  under  their  veteran  commanders.  Tho 
taking  of  Arcot,  and  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  Britinh 
there,  were  chietly  owing  to  this  young  and  conij>arativcly 
incxpt^riencetl  otficer.  On  bis  return  to  England  in  1 753  for 
tho  recovery  of  his  health,  he  was  highly  complimented  by 
the  Director)'  of  tho  Ea.st  India  Compam-.  In  1755  he  w'cnt 
again  to  India  ns  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  and  with  the 
rank  of  licutenant-oolonol  in  the  king's  service.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  eonimandei>, 
Watson  and  Porui  k,  ho  reduced  the  dangerous  pirulo 
Angria,  taking  Ghcriah  bis  capital,  and  all  his  treasures. 
In  the  meantime  the  nabob  Sujah-u-Dowlah  had  attacki-d 
the  British,  destroyed  their  factories,  and  barbarously 
thrown  pait  of  his  prisoners  into  the  memorable  ‘Black 
Hole’  of  Calcutta.  Colonel  Clive  was  then,  according  to 
tho  admission  of  uU  parties,  the  main  Slav  and  only  ho]>e 
of  the  British  in  Iimia.  IIo  sailed  at  once  with  Admiral 
Wat-on  to  Calcutta,  took  Fort  Si.  William,  it  Januarj', 
1757,  and  following  up  his  advantages,  thoroughly  defeated 
and  di.-orgaiiizud  (he  Sujah's  army.  Clive’s  victories  led 
to  a peace  highly  advantageous  to  the  British  priwer  in 
India,  whic-h  befurc  this  event  was  dwindling  to  nothing. 
A series  of  intrigues  and  recriminations  followed:  Clivo 
accused  Dowlah  of  being  wholly  devoted  to  the  French 
interests, — as  a cruel  tyrant  over  liU  subjects,— a man  with- 
out honour,  in  whom  there  could  be  no  faith  or  confidence. 
Oil  tho  other  side  it  wa.s  ur^d  that  Chvc,  insatiable  of 
power,  inlluence,  and  wealth,  nad  fKiin  the  beginning  de- 
termineil  to  dethrone  that  Nabob— that  with  this  view  he 
hud  engaged  in  intrigues  with  Mecr  Jafiier,  one  of  the  Na- 
bob’s officers,  and  with  Omiebund,  a Gentoo  merchant, 
whom,  it  was  said,  he  alterwurds  defrauded.  In  all  these 
transactions  tlie  ubser\ation  of  tho  rigid  rule  of  riglit  is  not 
to  be  exiiected  on  cither  side.  Uive"s  business  was  tu  ad- 
vance the  British  {xiwcr  in  India,  and  tho  Nabob  happenc<l 
to  be  at  once  an  impediment  in  his  way,  and  u crutd  t)mtii, 
after  tht:  fashion  of  that  country.  Tlic  war  that  ensued  was 
short  and  brilliant,  for,  with  a ‘ handful  of  men,*  Clive  gamed 
the  great  victory  of  Plassey,  and,  on  the  next  day,  cniering 
Murahedabad  in  triumph,  installed  Mecr  Jafficr,  who  took 
the  style  of  Jaflier-Ali-Cawn,  in  the  place  of  Sujali-u-Duw- 
lah.  The  deposed  Nabob  was  soon  taken,  and  privately 
put  to  death  uy  Mecr  Jutller’s  sun.  The  new  Nabob  cave 
Clive  a joghire,  or  grant  of  land,  which  was  said  to  produce 
27,00i}/.  per  annum.  Clivo  being  mode  governor  of  Cal- 
cutta, held  the  chief  command  Uiere,  and  through  the  rest 
of  British  Bengal,  fur  about  two  years. 

Id  175U  he  destroyed  a formidable  Dutch  armament  sent 
again.'t  Bengal.  In  1760  ho  returned  to  England,  where 
he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Company,  and 
was  created  by  guvernment  an  Irish  Peer,  under  tho  title 
of  Lord  Clive,  Boron  of  Plasacy.  Ho  was  letumed  to  par- 
liament fur  Shrewsbury,  and  kept  hi.>«  seat  in  tho  House  of 
Commons  till  his  death.  In  politics  ho  was  rather  liberal, 
being  what  wa.s  then  called  a ‘ mmlerate  Wliig,’— but  he 
exercised  a prudigiuus  inllueiicc  mi  |iurliamentary  cdoc- 
tiona.  Speaking  of  his  title  of  Lord,  he  suys,  in  a letter 
to  his  friend  Mtyur  Coruac,  ‘ If  health  had  not  deserted  me 
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on  my  nrrival  in  England,  in  all  probability  I should  have 
been  an  EiiKliah  Pwr  instead  of  an  Irish  one,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  a rod  riband.  I know  I could  have  bought  (he 
title  (which  is  usual),  but  that  1 waa  above,  and  the  honours 
I have  obtained  are  free  ami  voluntary.’ 

After  Clive’s  departure,  the  affairs  of  India  fell  into  an 
apparently  hopeless  state  of  coitfuaion,  and  he  wns  once 
more  sent  out  (in  1764)  os  the  only  man  at  all  likely  to 
retrieve  them.  Before  this  last  employment  he  received 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  In  spite  of  dissensions  and  intrigues,  and 
an  almost  general  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employes  of 
the  Company,  both  civil  and  military,  he  set  things  in  order, 
and  gave  security  to  that  broad  basis  on  which  the  British 
power  has  been  since  raised  in  India.  He,  however,  made 
many  enoniioa,  whose  influence  he  felt  a few  years  later. 

He  relumed  from  India  on  the  14th  of  July,  1 767.  with  a 
constitution  thoroughly  shattered.  Ho  was  received  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  Five  years  later  (in  1 772)  his  pro- 
ceedings in  India  were  made  the  subject  of  severe  animad- 
version in  parliament,  and  out  of  doors;  and  in  1773  a 
select  committee  of  the  Homo  of  Clommons  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  them.  The  charges  presented  to  the  House  ' 
were  roost  serious,  involving  even  a charge  of  foiTjery  ; but 
on  the  great  debate,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  the  comL^t  was 
narrowed  into  a motion  made  by  Colonel  Bui^oync,  and 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Meredith — ‘That  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  his  wciilth  Lord  Clive  had  abused  the  powers  with 
w hich  he  was  intrusted.’ 

Tliii  motion  was  rejected,  and,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
mornin,',  a resolution  was  passed— ‘That  Lord  Clive  had 
nmderwl  great  and  praise-worthy  services  to  his  country.’ 
He  was  thus  acquitted,  but  the  course  of  the  trial  was  a 
pn)ceas  of  torture  to  his  proud  spirit,  nor  was  the  form  of 
the  acquittal  altogether  satisfactory.  He  never  hold  up  his 
head  again,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  he 
committed  suicide.  Soon  aAer  his  first  arrival  in  India,  in 
consequence  of  a painful  disorder,  he  accustomod  himself 
to  take  opium,  the  pernicious  doses  of  which  he  gradually 
increased.  After  his  lost  arrival  in  England,  he  sufforol 
from  a complication  of  disorders,  and,  to  alleviate  the  an- 
guish of  the  gall-stono.s  he  swallowed  opium  in  greater 
quantities  than  over.  His  death  took  place  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  1774,  at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  shortly 
after  completing  his  forty-ninth  year.  {Life  of  Robert  Loni 
dive.  cfHlected  from  the  Family  Papers,  by  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  3 voJs.  8vo.,  1R36.) 

CX1^^^A,  a genus  of  colcoptcroxis  insects  of  the  family 
Senritidae,  and  section  Geodephoga.  The  technical  cha- 
racters arc  : — body  elongate,  somewhat  cylindrical ; an- 
tenncD  moniliform,  the  basal  joints  rather  long  (the  first 
longest),  the  remaining  joints  short  and  rounded ; palpi 
with  the  terminal  joint  long  and  pointed  ; menlum  trilo- 
bate ; thorax  nearly  M}uare ; anterior  tibim  broad  and  com- 
prcsse<l,  with  two  notches  externally,  leaving  three  long, 
pointed,  tuolh-like  processes;  the  intermediate  pair  of  legs 
with  one  of  these  external  processes  on  the  tibia. 

Dejcan  incorporates  with  this  genus  that  of  Dyschirius, 
but  we  think  without  sufficient  reason. 

These  insects  are  of  small  size,  and  live  under  stones  in 
damp  situations,  particularly  on  the  margins  of  rivunv,  lakes, 
&c. : their  deniated  anterior  libiee  enable  them  to  burrow 
like  the  LamcUicorn  beetles. 

Of  the  genus  Clivina  but  few  species  arc  known.  In 
England  thci-e  are  two ; the  more  common  is  Cliriaafossor 
(or  C.  arennria  of  some  authors).  Thi.s  species  is  rather 
more  than  three-sixteenthn  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
black  or  brown  colour;  the  legs,  antennso,  and  )Milpi.  are 
roddi^h.  CHvina  rollaris,  the  other  British  species,  is  rather 
less  than  the  one  just  described.  It  is  black,  aud  has 
cliesnut-red  elytra,  sometimes  with  a black  dash  on  the 
suture. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Dy.vchirius  is  distinguished  from 
those  of  Clivina  principally  by  their  having  the  thorax  glo-  ^ 
bular,  the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  thicker  in  proportion,  ; 
and  somcw-liat  securiform.  The  body  is  generally  shorter 
in  pru])ortion.  and  more  conve.x.  or  less  cylindrical ; they 
are  almost  always  of  a brassy  metallic  colour,  wherea.s  the 
speeich  of  Chvina  are  black  or  brown,  and  witliout  any  me- 
tallic hue. 

Of  j he  genuK  Dv  schirius  between  twenty  and  thirty  species 
hnown.  Their  habits  are  much  like  thow  of  the  genus 
Clivina,  but  they  arc  less  frequently  found  under  stones. 


and  often  make  cylindrical  burrows  in  the  ground  in  hinki 
at  the  margin  of  riven  or  other  pieces  of  water.  Upwards 
of  twelve  S|>ccic8  inhabit  this  country,  the  largest  of  which 
w scarcely  more  than  one-cighth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

CLOA^Cidi,  large  arched  drains,  formed  underthe  streets 
of  some  antient  Roman  cities.  Tlie  most  remarkable  were 
the  cluaute  of  Rome,  largo  portions  of  which  still  remain  in 
excellent  repair.  These  dooco}  are  doubtless  of  high  anti- 
nuity,  and  tradition  assigns  their  origin  to  the  time  of  the 
first  Tarquin  (Livy,  i.  38).  According  to  Livy  (v.  55)  the 
chief  subterranean  passages  originidly  followed  the  lines  of 
the  streets  and  public  places,  but  in  tbo  hurry  of  rebuilding 
the  city  after  the  Gallic  invasion,  the  old  lines  of  struiet!, 
were  neglected,  and  the  houses  were  often  built  across  ibe 
drains. 

The  cloacsD  of  Romo  consisted  of  several  branches,  which 
ran  in  the  low  parts  between  the  hills  ; these  branches  fell 
into  one  very'  large  arched  drain,  constructed  of  solid  blocks 
of  stone,  called  tne  (Jloaca  Maxima,  said  to  have  l>ecn  built 
byTarquinius  Superbus  (Livy,  i.  56),  and  repaired,  in  latter 
times,  by  (^to  the  Censor  and  his  colleague  in  office.  A 
portion  of  this  cloaca  is  visible  near  the  An-h  of  Janus.  It 
was  formerly  continued  towards  the  Tiber,  passing  bv  the 
Corinthian  peripteral  temple,  called  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
close  to  which  it  terminated  in  the  Tiber,  at  a point  beheved 
to  bo  the  Pulchrum  Littus,  so  called  from  the  sides  of  the 
river  having  a walled  embankment,  with  stops.  The  arched 
drain  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  thirty 
high  (these  dimensions  include  the  masonry);  with  three 
arches  in  contact  one  within  another;  in  some  parts  there 
are  raised  paths  along  the  sides  of  the  cloaca;  and  in  the 
Walls  are  stone  brackets  to  support  (he  ends  of  the  waste 
pipes  of  the  fountains.  Niebuhr  says  that  the  innermost 
vault  forms  a semicircle  18  palms*  in  width,  and  of  the 
same  height.  This  vault  is  inclosed  within  a i»erond,  and 
this  again  within  a ihinl.  The  stone  employed,  called 
peperino,  is  a greenish  stone  with  black  specks.  The  bluckh 
are  74  palms  long  and  44  high.  The  same  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Cloaca  hfaxima  was  oulv  constructed  to 
drain  the  Velobrum  and  tlie  valley  of  the  Circus  Muxiinus. 
{Hist,  qf  Rome.)  In  the  year  1742  a part  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  was  discovered  in  the  Forum,  at  the  depthof  thirty 
feet  from  the  surface,  consinicted  in  a similar  manner  to 
the  part  which  is  seen  near  the  Temple  of  Janus.  (Nardini, 
p.  210,  lib.  V.,  cap.  vii.,  regio  viii.)  Niebuhr,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ficaroni,  says  it  was  coni-lructcd  of  traverlino 
stone,  and  he  thinks  it  of  greater  antiquity  than  tlio  pepe- 
rino construction.  Tlio  only  cloaca*  or  ilrains  for  a city 
w'hich  can  be  compared  with  the  cloactc  of  Rome,  arc  the 
sowers  of  London ; and  no  city  in  the  world  is  better  ]>ro- 
vidod  with  this  valuable  and  healthy  conYeiiicnce. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Roman  cloarm  was  originally  the 
business  of  the  censors,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  tht. 
mdiles:  Agrippa,  during  his  eedilcship,  made  numerous 
large  cloacm,  of  which  Pliny  (xxxvi.  15)  has  spoken  in 
terms  of  unbounded  admiration.  The  emperors  creatc-d 
officers  called  curatores  cloacarum.  The  city  of  Pompeii 
had  cloacfD  on  a smaller  sc  ale. 

Tlie  etymology  of  the  word  cloaca  is  doubtful.  Festus 
derives  it  from  the  verb  eolluo.  * to  W'ash  together,’  or 
‘bring  together  by  washing.’  {Encyclnpedie  Mrlkadinue, 
‘Architecture;’  Plan  of  Rome,  by  the  S«x*iety  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge;  Nardini’s  i?oms.) 

CLOCK.  [Horolck;y!] 

CLO'DlUS  PU'BLIUS,  a Roman  patrician,  the  son  of 
Appius,  first  hocaine  notorious  by  introducing  himself,  in 
the  disguise  of  a woman,  into  Cscsar’s  house  during  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrod  rites  of  the  Bona  IX-a.  Fur  this 
offence  he  was  tried,  but,  by  tho  help  of  his  hin‘liiigs  and 
d<q>ondents,  and  hv  bribing  tho  judices  he  was  a<'quitted, 
(Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Attic.,  i.  1 2.  16.)  Cicero,  w ho  was  called  to 
give  evidence  on  this  trial,  made  a very  unfavourable  state- 
ment respecting  his  character,  for  which  Clodius  never  for- 
gave him.  It  wav  chiefly  in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  so 
formidable  an  enemy,  that  Clodius  took  measures  to  qualify 
I himself  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  tlie  people:  witli  this 
view  he  got  himself  adopted  into  a plebeian  family,  though 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  not  without  (ho  help  of 
CsD.sar  and  Poropew.  No  sooner  was  he  elected  tribune 
than  he  applied  ail  Im  energies  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Cicero. 
[ClCKRO.j 
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senate  a proposal  to  recal  Cicoro  from  banishment,  a day 
was  flxeu  fur  taking  the  sense  of  the  people.  Fabricius, 
ono  of  the  tribunes,  who  favoured  the  cause  of  Cicero,  endea- 
voured to  possess  the  place  of  assembly  with  armed  men, 
but  it  had  been  preoccupied  by  Clodius.  An  encounter 
followed,  in  which  Clodius  was  victorious,  and  followed  up 
Ills  advantage  by  massacring  a considerable  number  of  per- 
sons. Milo  undertook  to  prosecute  him  fur  these  outrages, 
but  it  was  useless  to  proceed  in  the  regular  manner  against 
a man  who  employeu  bodies  of  gladiators  in  his  defence. 
Milo  occurtlingly  provided  himself  in  a similar  way,  and 
the  two  iiarties  had  frequent  engagements  in  the  streets  of 
Rome.  When  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile,  a question 
was  raised,  whether  the  ground  on  which  his  house  had 
stoo<b  and  his  property,  which  had  been  alienated  to  reli- 
gious tiscs,  should  be  restored  to  him  or  not.  Clodiui  made 
a vehement  speech  against  the  restoration ; hut  the  point 
being  decidea  in  Cicero's  favour,  enraged  Clodius  beyond 
all  bounds,  and  he  made  an  attempt  on  Cicero's  life.  He 
contrived  to  screen  himself  from  another  trial,  which  he 
apprehended,  by  getting  himself  elected  edile;  and  no 
sooner  was  Milo's  tribuneship  expired,  tlian  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance  to  prosecute  him  fur  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Cicero  appeared  in  defence  of  Milo,  w)u>  was 
acquitted.  In  B.C.  52,  Clodius  was  a candidate  for  the 
pnetorship.  Shortly  after,  Milo,  in  his  way  from  Rome 
to  Lunuvium,  a distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  met  Clodius 
returning  from  his  country  scat  at  Aricia.  The  meeting 
apjiearK  to  liave  been  occidental ; but,  through  the  othei- 
ousnesH  of  a gladiator  in  Milo’s  retinue,  a fniy  ensued,  in 
wliich  Clodiu.H  reccivc<l  a severe  wound.  He  was  carried 
into  an  inn  at  Bovills,  to  be  attended  tu ; but  Milo,  wish- 
ing his  men  to  make  the  most  of  their  victory,  Clodius  was 
dragged  out  of  the  inn,  and  kilUnl  in  the  high-road.  (Appian, 
Sell.Cit\  ii.  439.)  Milo  was  tried  fur  the  murder,  and 
Cicero  spoke,  though  ineSertually,  in  his  defence.  Milo 
withdrew  before  his  condemnation,  and  retired  into  exile  at 
Massilia  (Marseilles).  (Cicero,  Hp.  ud  Atticum^  Pro  Mi- 
Itme,  P/yi  Ihmo  Sua ; Plutarch,  Lf/e  qf  Cicero.) 

CLOGHRR,  a bishop’s  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Ar- 
magh in  Ireland.  This  diocese  embraces  tho  greater  part 
of  tiic  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  the  whole  of  Monaghan, 
and  extends  into  portions  of  Donegal.  Tyrone,  and  Louth; 
rU  length  Ls  7Q  miles  fiom  N.W.  to  S.E. ; breadth  25  niilee 
fK>m  N.  to  S.  It  contains  4.5  parishes,  constituting  an 
equal  number  of  benefices,  being  the  only  diocese  in  Ire- 
land in  which  these  divisions  coincide.  The  chapter  consists 
of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  five  pre- 
bondaries.  In  1792  there  were  in  this  diocese  49  churches 
of  the  Establishment.  In  1634  the  numbers  were — 
churches  of  tlio  Establishment,  61  ; Roman  Catholic  ditto, 
81  ; Presbyterian  houses  of  worship,  32;  and  other  places 
of  Protestant  and  dissenting  worship,  35.  In  the  same 
year  tlie  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  399,249 ; of 
whom  there  were  101,359  members  of  tho  Kslablislied 
Church;  260,241  Roman  Catliolics;  34,623  Presbyterians; 
and  26  Protestant  dUsenters  of  other  denominations;  being 
in  the  proportion  of  4 PotestanU  of  all  denominations  to 
Roman  CAtltoUcs  nearly.  There  were  at  tho  same  time 
in  the  diocese  594  daily  scluwls,  educating  39,103  young 
persons,  being  in  the  proi»ortion  of  9ft  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  under  doily  instruction,  in  which  respect 
Clogher  stands  sixth  among  tho  .32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of 
those  schools  72  wore  in  connection  with  the  National  ' 
Board  of  Education,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  8f.  I 

Cloghcr,  from  which  the  bishopric  takes  its  name,  is  a 
small  town  in  the  barony  of  Cloghcr,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  so  called,  it  is  said*,  from  a golden  stone  (Clock  o»‘r) 
formerly  consulted  here  for  oracular  answers  by  tho  Druids. 
It  IS  situated  on  the  Luuny,  a feeder  of  the  HlackwaUv,  and 
firmerly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
The  (ailiedral  is  tho  parish  church.  The  bishop’s  palace,  a 
handsome  edifieo,  with  an  extensive  park,  is  adjoining. 

>Samt  Patrick  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of 
Cloghcr,  where  Jucolyn  reports  that  ho  founded  a see  beforo 
the  erection  of  the  church  of  Armagh  in  k.  d.  444.  Mac- 
cartiii,  the  disciple  of  Patrick,  built  a cell  and  monastery  hero 
before  liis  death  in  506.  Prior  to  this  time,  Clogher  had 
been  the  seat  of  the  petty  princes  of  Errigal,  a territory 
wluch  now  gives  its  name  tu  a neighbouring  parish.  Tho 
church  was  "rebuilt  a.  d.  1041.  and  again  in  1295,  by  bishop 
Mathew  Mac-Cathasaidh,  who  enriched  it  with  bells,  ana 
Various  valuables ; and  o^in,  a century  aflcr,  by  bishop 
Arthxir  Mac-Cam»il,  the  ionner  building  having  Iwn  de- 


stroyed by  fire,  together  with  the  cell  ofMaocartiu,  the  Mo- 
nastery of  the  Virgin,  two  cliapcls,  and  thirty-two  otner 
bouses,  including  tho  episcopal  court.  Tho  first  Protestant 
advanced  to  this  see  was  Miles  Magragh,  in  1570:  lie  was 
al\erwards  urchbisliop  of  Cashel,  to  which  he  was  translated 
in  the  smne  Year,  in  consequence  of  the  impoverisliod  slate 
of  Clogher  about  this  time.  The  sec  was  afterwards  greatly 
enriched  by  a grant  of  tlie  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Clogher, 
annexed  to  this  bishopric  by  lung  James  1.,  in  whose  reign 
its  revenues  were  returned  at  the  large  sum  in  those  days 
of  700/.  per  annum.  Among  the  names  of  tho  more  recent 
bishops  of  Clogher  are  those  of  Spottiswo<Kl,  Lesly,  Boyle, 
and  Doctor  Sterne,  the  munificent  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity Printing-house  in  Dublin. 

By  the  3rd  and  4th  Will.  IV.,  c.  37,  Cloghcr,  as  soon  as 
vacant,  becomes  united  with  the  archdiocese  of  Annagh. 

(Ware’s  ; Beaufort’s  Jfrmotr  of  a Map  qf  Ire- 
land ; of  Commissioners.) 

CLOGHNAkiLTY.  a borough  town  in  the  barony  of 
East  Ckrbcrry  and  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland  ; situated  on 
a channel  about  a mile  from  the  harlxiur  of  Cloghnakihy, 
but  without  navigation  for  vessels  of  more  than  thirty  tons. 
The  charter  of  the  corporation,  bearing  date  51h  May,  1 1 th 
James  I.,  (1613)  was  procured  by  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
the  first  patron  of  the  birough.  and  in  great  measure  the 
founder  of  the  town.  By  the  constitution  of  the  corporation, 
the  power  to  nominate  to  all  offices  was  vested  in  the  patron, 
whose  representative,  the  earl  of  Shannon,  accordingly 
received  15,UU0/.  at  the  union,  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  franchise,  by  which  tho  borough  had  formerly  re- 
turned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  present  town  has  been  built  since  the  year 
1790,  about  whicn  time  a rapid  improvement  took  place  in 
trade  of  all  kinds.  Previous  to  this,  most  articles  of  con- 
sumption wore  purchased  by  retail  from  Cork  or  Bandon  ; 
but  the  erection  of  quays  and  extensive  stores,  tonards  tliu 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  created  an  independent 
I market,  and  made  this  part  the  point  of  exwrt  of  heavy 
i goods  for  the  surrounding  country.  About  tlio  same  time 
it  became  the  most  frequented  linen  and  )'arn  market  in 
that  district.  The  manufacture  of  linen  was  also  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent,  as  w'ell  as  the  brewing  business. 
Like  Bandon.  in  the  same  district,  tho  town  is  now  declining 
butli  in  trade  and  popiilatiun.  Wheru  600  persons  fur- 
morly  had  employment  not  more  than  150  ore  now  at  work. 
The  only  tr^c  now  carried  on  is  a small  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  export  of  corn. 

Tlie  sovereign  is  the  nominee  of  the  patron.  Tlie  re- 
corder and  seneschal,  tho  latter  with  a court  having  juris- 
diction to  tho  amount  of  10/.  Irish,  are  nominated  bv  him 
also.  The  sovereign’s  court  of  record  is  discontinuefi ; but 
there  are  petty  sessions  held  here  by  the  county  justices 
sovereign,  and  recorder. 

The  public  buildings  are.  a church,  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a barrack,  a court-house,  and  a county  bridewell. 
The  chapel,  erected  by  subscription,  is  a handsome  building. 
In  18)5  the  number  of  houses  was  estimated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Townsend  at  586,  and  of  inhabitants  at  4686.  In  1821 
the  numbers  were ; — houses  inhabited,  640 ; inhabitants, 
4033;  which,  in  1831,  had  decreased  to,  bouses  561,  in- 
habitants 3807.  In  1834  there  were  in  the  parish  of 
Kilgoriff,  in  which  CloglmakiUv  is  situated,  14  schooK 
educating  823  young  persons.  C>f  these  schools  two  were 
in  conn^tion  with  the  Boanl  of  National  Education. 
(Reports  qf  Commissioners ; Stai.  Sitrv.  of  Co.  Cork.) 

CLOISTER,  fh>m  the  Anglo-Saxon  cUuyrp  or  cluyrep, 
adoptod  fiom  tho  Latin  elaustrum,  a place  incloeed  or  shut 
up.  The  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  covered 
walk  or  inclosurc  which  wa.<(  the  usual  appendage  of  our 
ontient  monasteries,  where  tho  religious  met  to  converse 
and  take  exercise.  In  a more  mneral  sense,  cloister  is 
used  for  a monaster)'  at  large,  wliether  of  monks  or  nuns, 
the  inmates  being  inclosed  or  shut  up  from  the  world.  'Hie 
German  wonl  ’ Klo«tcr’  retains  this  original  signification. 

CLONFERT,  a bishop’s  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Tuain. 
in  Ireland.  Tho  diocese  occupies  the  S.E.  portion  of  tho 
county  of  Galway,  and  extends  partially  into  the  borders  of 
Roscommon  and  King's  County,  stretching  east  to  west 
about  .lU  miles,  and  north  to  south  about  25  miles.  It  con- 
tains 38  parishes,  constituting  eleven  benefices.  The  chap- 
ter consists  of  a dean,  archdeacon,  treasurer,  and  nine  pre- 
bcndarie.s.  In  1792  there  were  in  Clonfert  10  churches  of 
the  Establishment.  In  1834  the  numbers  were— churches 
of  tho  Establishment,  12;  Roman  Catholic  ditto,  44;  and 
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other  vlace«  of  Protestant  and  diaaentinff  vondiip,  d.  In 
the  latter  year,  the  gruaa  population  ot  this  diocese  was 
of  whom  there  were  4,761  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church;  119, 0s2  Roman  Catholics;  2 Presbyte- 
rians, and  3 other  Protestant  dissenters ; being  in  the 
pro,  ortion  of  one  Protestant  of  whatever  denomination,  to 
25  Roman  Calholics  nearly.  There  were  at  the  same  time 
in  the  diocese  111  schools,  oducating  8,656  young  per>ons. 
being  in  the  proportion  of  6^,  or  very  nearly  7 per  rent  of 
the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in  which 
respect  Clonferl  stands  twenty-second  among  the  thirty- 
two  dioceses  of  Ireland,  and  is  on  a par  w ith  the  diocese  of 
Ross.  Of  these  schools,  7 are  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  being  in  tlie  proportion  of 
one  to  sixteen. 

Clonfort,  from  which  the  diocese  takes  its  name,  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  barony  of  Longford,  and  county  of  Galway. 
The  name  of  the  plai'e  signilloB  a wonderful  den,  or  place 
of  retirement.  It  stands  on  an  isolated  height  surrounded 
hv  bogs,  midway  between  Shannon  Bridge  and  Kjrvrourt. 
There  is  no  town  nor  village  of  anycoii-egiiem'e.  Ihe  ruins 
of  the  old  cathedral  are  still  standing.  Tlie  episcopal 
liuuxe  w as  built  in  164U  by  BUhop  Daw»un. 

An  abbey  was  founded  here  by  St.  Brendan,  the  fellow- 
student  of  St.  Brendan  of  Birr,  a.  n.  558.  In  Ids  time,  the 
cathedral,  wluch  was  formerly  funious  for  its  seven  altars, 
wus  first  founded.  Moiicnius,  who  dual  571.  during  the 
lifetime  of  Brendun,  was  the  first  bishop.  He  was  eulo- 
brated  for  his  piety,  and  in  1161  his  remains  were  here 
deposited  in  a sepuralo  siirine.  Uuland  Lynch,  who  suc- 
cored to  this  sec  m 16U2,  was  also  bishop  of  Kilmaoduagh. 
a neighbouring  diocese,  which  lias  ever  since  been  held  in 
ixunmendam  with  Clonfort.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Will. 
IV..  cup.  37.  121.  the  uuiietl  bishopric  of  Clunfert  and 

Kilmac‘duagh,  as  soon  os  vacant,  is  to  merge  into  the  juinl 
see  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfeuura. 

( W are’s  Jii»hoj)S ; Beaufort’s  Mt'truhr  <if  a Mujj '/  JrfUwd ; 
Refiorts  uf  Cimmintioner^.y 

CLONMEL,  the  o&size  town  or  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
in  Ireland;  situuterl  chielly  on  the  nmih  side  of  iho  river 
Suir,  in  the  barony  of  Ifia  and  OlTu  EiuU,  m the  county  of  i 
Tipperary,  and  partly  on  Moore  and  Long  Islands  in  the 
sHuic  nver,  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird  and  county  of 
Waterlbrd;  lt)8  mile*  from  Dublin;  52  19'  N.  lot.,  and  7® 
43  W.  long.  The  limits  fixed  b>  the  Boundary  Act  include 
only  361  siutulo  acres,  comprising  the  town  on  the  north 
side  of  the  h>cr  with  the  tslamis.  A population  of  about 
Hiuu  are  excluded  by  the  new  boundary  line,  which  cuts  off 
many  meun  cabins  in  ilic  suburbs. 

Cluumol  is  a place  of  considerable  aiUiouity.  It  is  iwid 
to  have  been  walled  by  tho  Danes.  Otlio  du  Grandison, 
who  had  a grant  of  Tipperary,  and  u coiisulefable  jwrtion  of 
Cork,  was  the  first  KngUsh  po.ssessor.  Hu  founded  a Fran- 
ciscan Friary  here,  a.u.  1269. 

Clonmel,  from  its  situation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pale. 
Was  a convenient  station  for  u-v>embHng  on  any  emergency. 
Tim  town  appears  to  liavu  cunliiuied  faithful  to  the  crown 
until  the  rebeUiuii  in  tavour  of  Sinmel  and  Warlmik.  A 
dis|3.isiliun  to  revolt  was  also  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
on  tho  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
tho  war  in  1641,  Cloiuucl  declared  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause.  Clonmel  continued  a strong  hold  uf  the  ultra 
Rimuu)  Catholic  interest  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  made 
a good  defence  against  Cromwell,  who  besieged,  and  finally 
took  it  ill  1659.  Clonmel  was  now  dUmauUed.  buteonli- 
nued  to  adhere  to  Iho  losing  party  until  afier  the  conclusion 
of  the  wsus  uf  thu  rcvuiution  by  the  treaty  uf  Limerick. 
Few  antiquities  remain : a gatu-huuse  at  une  end  uf  thu 
main  street  is  the  only  part  of  the  old  works  standing. 

Thu  town  is  governed  under  charter  of  the  5th  J uly,  6th 
James  I.  The  corporation  consists  of  the  mayor,  five  bur- 
gesses. and  commonalty ; and  is  one  of  those  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  the  ‘ new  rules’ of  the  25th  Cimrlos  II. 
The  patronage  ia  in  tho  family  of  Bagwell.  Prior  to  the 
pasniiiu  of  thu  RiTorro  Act,  the  same  family  had  ol'-o  the 
return  of  the  member  for  thu  borough.  Thu  a-ssizes  for  tho 
county  of  Tipperary  are  hubl  liere  iwiooayear;  petty  ses- 
sions fur  the  -^mo  county,  which  do  not  take  cognizaiiue  of 
any  matters  arising  in  the  town  <0*  liberties,  are  hutd  once 
a fortnight.  The  mayor’s  weeklv  court  ha»  jurisdiclum 
to  the  amount  of  lU/.  Irish,  lire  court,  iu  whic-h  the 
mayor  also  presides,  has  unlimited  Jurisdiction  in  civib 
but  none  in  crimuial  matters.  This  court  has  fallen  into 
disuse  from  thu  heavy  stamp  duty  on  tho  admission  of  at- 


torneys to  practise  in  it.  There  it  no  oorporotion  gaol,  but 
a county  gaol,  house  of  correction,  and  marshalsea.  The 
corporation  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  property  of 
the  corporation  has  been  mismanaged.  Tlieir  estate,  uf 
48U0  Insl)  acres,  pruilm-es  only  416/.  13«.  lUc/.  per  annum- 
Many  of  tho  IcaiHss  under  which  it  is  at  present  held  have 
been  executed  lately,  some  of  them  to  tho  patron,  at  an 
under  value.  There  are  twelve  monthly  fairs,  tun  of  them 
thu  exclusive  propei'U’  of  the  patron  ; and  markets  twice 
a week.  (Report  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  Ireland.) 

Thu  present  condition  and  apiwarance  of  the  town  are 
higlily  respectable.  Suuthwaru  from  tlie  main  street, 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  diverge  three  streets, 
leading  to  as  many  bridges,  two  of  which  arc  carried  over 
thu  islands  iu  the  Suir.  Adjacent  to  the  lowest  bridge  are 
thu  wurks  which  supply  the  town  with  gas:  a house  of  in- 
struction stands  near  the  upper.  Thuru  are  barracks  fiir  a 
regiment  of  foot  and  two  troops  of  iMirse,  a fever  hospital,  n 
parish  church  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  a Roman  (jutholic 
chapel,  and  a large  uultun  muimfuctury.  Tlicmarkut-house 
is  strong  and  wull  built.  The  lunatic  asylum  for  thu  muiily 
of  Tipperary,  optinoil  here  in  1833,  cost  16,587/.  19*.  .W.,  and 
is  calculated  for  nixty  patients.  Thu  cost  is  to  be  defrayiA  by 
fourteen  annual  instalments  by  the  county.  Comraissioiieris 
ap)>oitilud  25th  Sept.,  1828,  under  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  82.  regiilnie 
the  lighting  and  wati  hing  of  tlictuwn:  fur  thu  last  sevtin 
years  gas  has  been  employed.  The  Hinnunt  uf  watching 
and  lighting  tux,  levied  annually,  is  75.3/,  14jt.  8^.  Thu 
streets  uru  paved  and  cleansed  by  thu  corporation.  The 
expense  of  paving  und  cleansing  fur  1833  amounted  to 
417/.  U.  Orf.  Fur  the  lust  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  Clon- 
mel has  been  steadily  advancing  in  pro&]H:nly.  ‘ It  is,' 
says  Mr.  luglis,  * the  great  point  uf  export  for  Tip|)crary. 
which  IS  ouu  great  granary,  as  well  as  fi>r  parts  of  other 
counties,  for  it  is  the  first  point  at  which  waU’r-carriage  com- 
mences.’ Thu  exports  are  chielly  com,  bat-on,  and  butler:  uf 
the  first  urtielu  frum  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  wheat  are  annually  brought  into  thu  town.  The  Hour 
milU  uru  viny  numerous  iiiul  extensive.  Tivu  family  uf 
Grubb,  and  other  iiiembexs  of  the  Sucieiy  of  Friends,  have 
been  cliiuHy  instrumental  in  bringing  the  milling  trade  to 
its  present  im{>urtam'C  in  this  district.  The  bacon  trade  is 
also  very  extensive;  5U,tiOO  pigs  per  season  is  the  average. 
Tliu  butter  trade,  though  large,  lTa»  lately  been  somewhat 
on  the  decline.  Another  oonsiderable  soun'o  of  empluy- 
ment  is  the  great  (Mstiiig  establishment  of  Mr.  Biancuiii, 
of  which  Clonmel  is  the  denot.  Tlierc  are  also  several 
breweries,  and  an  exiensivo  distillery  m the  vicinity;  and 
a large  cuUun  luaimfaclory,  which  occupies  about  2U0 
persons.  Tlioro  is  consequently  little  want  of  employment ; 
j and  the  town,  up  to  1821.  rapidly  increased.  Since  1821 
the  p»)puhilion  has  been  nvarly  stationary,  lliere  are  great 
facihlies  for  building,  limestone,  sand,  and  good  quarrii-s 
arc  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  thu  town.  An 
impruvement  of  thu  navigation  of  the  Suir  ia  very  desirabi.r. 

The  burougli,  as  laid  down  in  ilie  Boundary  Report  for 
lb31-'2,  cunlaius  1 532  bouses;  of  which  419  arc  thatehiHl, 
and  1113  are  slated,  and  771  have  suvon  Windows  and 
upwards;  with  a population  of  12,256,  and  a probable  con- 
stituuiicy  of  652.  The  )K>^mhiliuii  uf  thu  whole  town,  in  1821, 
wus  1590,  cuiisihUitg  ul  7272  males  and  8318  females:  in 
1831  the  numbers  were  res|>uelivcly  6654  and  84bU.  In 
1821  the  number  of  inlmbited  houses  was  2035.  and  of 
fumilius  3847 : and  in  1831  the  numbers  were  respoctively 
1793  and  2734. 

Tlie  pKpulutiou  of  the  entire  parish  of  St.  Mary,  in  which 
Clonmel  is  situated,  was,  in  1834,  according  to  the  first 
Report  uf  the  commissiutiun  of  public  instruction,  17,853  ; 
of  whom  there  weru  1737  membera  of  the  Established 
Church.  15,848  Roman  CatlioUcs,  44  Presbyterians,  and 
266  other  Protestant  Dissenters.  According  to  the  second 
Report  uf  the  same  commissioners  there  were  in  the  same 
imrisli,  in  1834,  25  daily  schools,  cducaling  83U  males  and 
246  females;  total,  1172.  Of  these  i-iehools  there  are  two 
endowed.  One  is  a boarding  and  ilay  school.  The  en- 
dowment, amounting  to  4U0/.  Irish  annually,  is  by  the 
families  uf  Mouutcashcl  and  Ormond : tho  other  is  a )>u- 
rochial  school,  with  a small  endowment  of  7/.  Irish  per 
annum.  There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  free  school, 
except  one  for  ten  females,  nor  are  any  of  the  above  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  National  £du<ation. 

(Cox’s  History  qf  Ireland;  Cartbehaveii’s  Memoirs; 
Inglis’s  Ireland  in  1834;  Post  C'Aai*«  Com^XMion ; Pub- 
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Heatitmt  (/the  Iri$h  Record  C(tmmianonert } Parliament-  \ 
ary  ReporU  and  Ptpen.) 

There  is  no  local  history  of  Cluiimel,  nor  is  there  any 
history  of  the  county  of  TipjJerary. 

CLONMINES,  a decayed  l)oruugh,  situated  on  a creek 
in  the  barony  of  Shelburne  and  county  of  Wexford,  in 
Ireland.  It  formerly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  for  the  losa  of  which  franchise  the  earl  of  Ely 
and  Charles  Tottenham,  Esq  « received  15,000/.  compen- 
sation at  the  Umon.  There  are  now  no  remains  whatever 
of  a town  or  corporation.  (Reports  (/ Commiirionen.) 

CLORO'DIUS.  [Crab.] 

CLOSTERl'N  UM.  [Ph  YTOiOARt  a] 

CLOT  AIRE  I.,  the  youngest  son  of  Qori.s,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Gauls,  and  of  his  wife  Clotilda.  Clovis  having  di- 
vided his  territories  at  his  death,  a.d.  51 1,  among  his  four  sons, 
Clotaire  became  king  of  SoUsons.  He  joined  his  bnhhcrs  i 
in  their  war  against  the  Burgundians,  which  ended  in  the  do> , 
feat  of  the  Burgundians,  and  the  extinction  of  (he  first  king- : 
dom  of  Burgundy,  which  was  divided  among  the  brother  kings 
oftlie  Franks.  Clotaire  and  his  brother  Childcberi,  king  of 
Paris,  invaded  the  kingdom  ofOrleansaAer  the  death  of  their 
brotlierChIodonuSre,untt  murdered  twoofhis  sons.  The  third, 
named  Chludovalde,  concealed  himself  in  an  hermitage  near 
Paris,  where  the  village  of  St.  Cloud  lias  since  h.Hen.  Afrer  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Thoodebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  Clotaire 
took  fKisikesMion  of  that  kingdom  alsu  ; and  after  the  death  , 
of  Childeliert,  Clotaire  unit<^  in  hii  person  the  whole  mo- 
narchy of  the  Franks,  a.d.  558.  His  natural  son,  Chranme, 
having  revolted  against  him,  joineil  the  count  of  Britanny, 
who  nuiintained  his  independence  against  the  kings  of  the 
Franks.  Clotaire  defeat^  his  son.  and  burnt  him  alive  with 
his  fomily  in  a hut  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  a.d.  660. 
In  562  Clotaire  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mcdard  of  Soissons.  He  left  four  sons,  among  whom,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  father,  he  divided  the  monarchy 
of  the  Franks.  Conbort  >vas  made  king  of  Paris,  Gontran 
king  of  Orleans  and  Burf^ndy,  Siegliert  king  of  Motx  or 
Austrasia,  and  Chilpcric  king  of  SuisMiis. 

CLOTAIRE  II.  was  the  son  of  Chilperio,  king  of  Soissons, 
or  of  Neu'iria,  and  of  hia  wifti  Fredegonda.  His  father  died, 
and  left  him  an  infant,uQdcrthorcgenc)  of  hismothor.  After 
many  cruel  wars,  occasioned  by  the  ri\‘aLships  between  Fro- 
dcgomln  and  Brunebaut,  the  wife  of  Siegbeii,  king  of  Aus- 
iKwia,  Clotaire  united  in  his  person  the  whole  cmnire  of 
the  Franks,  as  hia  grandfather  Clotaire  I.  had  done  before 
him,  A.a  613.  Having  taken  Bnmehaut  prisoner,  ho  put 
her  to  a cruel  death.  Clotaire,  in  order  to  conciliate  his 
new  subjects  of  the  kingdom.s  of  Burgundy  and  Au*^(rasia, 
apjviinKd  a Maire  du  Palais  Major  Douius  Regitv,  to 
each,  for  life.  The  oflice  previouhly  seems  to  have  boon 
held,  as  well  ns  in  Noustria.  during  pleasure  only.  The 
Maires  of  Austrasia,  in  the  following  reigns,  hecamo  by 
degrees  inde|iendeut  of  the  sovereign,  and  at  last  usurped 
the  supreme  power.  At  the  council  of  Paris,  a.d.  615, 
Clotaire  iasuen  general  ordinances,  which  were  calloil  ' Cn- 
pitularia.*  He  also  convoked  at  times  a kind  of  tem)K)rary 
parliament  (so  called  from  the  word  ptrliS,  or  ‘to 

speak’),  which  was  an  as.sombly  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
r ranks.  The  bishops  had  not  vlmiMion  into  these  aiMeinblies 
till  the  time  of  Pimin,  the  father  of  Churlomagnc.  (Hutoire 
fiu  Purtntteni  de  These  jiorliamenls  were  also  called 

' Placiia,*  from  which  term  are  derived  the  wi»rds  plaid*  and 
plauicr,  * to  plead.’  Clotaire  had  to  sustain  a war  in  his 
Crennan  domintouH  beyond  the  Rhino  against  the  Saxons, 
whom  he  defeatud  with  the  loss  of  their  king,  a.d.  626.  In 
629  Clotaire  died,  aged  forty-five  years,  and  wa.s  buried  at 
Paris  in  the  church  of  St.  Gcnnain  des  Prez.  HU  son  Dago- 
bert,  who  succeedoflhim,  gave  to  hU  brother  Caribert  part 
of  Aquitania  with  Toulouse  for  his  residence.  Clotaire  II. 
was  a man  of  abilities  and  of  oonsidereblc  information  for 
his  time : he  wa.s  brave  and  popular,  but  ambitious  un- 
principled, and  cruel,  like  most  of  the  Merovingian  kings. 
(Velly,  fliflotre  de  France  *nu«  la  Premih^  Dynaftie.') 

CLOTHO.  a genus  of  fossil  bivalve  shells  ostublUhed 
by  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  for  a species  found  in  the  shells  of 
CYPRtCARin.R.  fihetl  oval,  subregidar,  striated  longitu- 
dinally, eriuiinlve,  suboquUaloral.  Hinge  formwi  by  a 
bifid  tooth,  curved  into  a hook,  a little  larger  in  one  valve 
than  in  the  other.  Liffom^nt  external. 

CLOTILDK,  MARGUERITE  ELEONORE,  boni  at 
Vallon  C'halis  in  tlie  Vivaraui,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 
d^he,  about  I4U5,  married  B^rcnger  dc  Surville,  who  soon 
joined  the  army  of  the  dauphin,  afferwards  Chorles  VU., 


and  was  killed  at  the  siega  of  Orleans.  During  his  ahv>nce 
CJlotildo  is  said  to  have  composed  and  addres-ied  to  him  her 
first  epistle,  which  she  called  ' H6roide,*  in  imitation  04 
Ovid's  compositions  of  the  same  name.  She  aflcrwardH, 
during  her  long  widowhood,  is  ?aid  to  have  corajwsed  the 
other  poems  which  bear  her  name.  Tliey  consist  chiefly  0. 
ballads,  rondeaux,  chanwtw,  epistU?s,  with  fragments  of  an 
epic  poem.  The  last  in  date  U a chant  royal,  on  the  oiTa- 
siou  of  the  batlle  of  Fornovo  gained  by  Charles  VIII.  But 
the  authenticity  of  tlu'se  compositions  is  verv  much 
doubted.  It  rests  merely  on  the  reported  assertion  oi 
Joeeph  Etienne  dc  Surville,  a descendant  of  B/’ronger,  and 
an  omccr  in  the  royal  army,  who  emigrated  at  tlio  time  ot 
the  French  revolution,  but  who  having  re-entered  Franco 
in  1798  wa.s  tried  and  executed.  Ho  is  said  to  have  di^co• 
vered  C^utilde’s  autograph  MSS.  among  the  family  i»apt?rs, 
which  however  wore  all  destroyed  at  the  lime  when  iho 
iwasantry  went  about  burning  the  mansiuns  of  the  nobility. 
He  entrusted  some  friends  with  a copy  of  the  |)ofinH,  which 
were  first  publishcil  by  Vanderbourg  in  180.1,  with  a bio- 
graphy of  CHolildc.  t'or  (he  controversy  about  their  au- 
thenticity, see  Buj^afhie  Unicerxell*,  art.  'Surville'  (Clo- 
tilde),  and  the  authorities  referred  to ; among  others,  Rtiy- 
nouard’s  article  in  the  Journal  d*'i  July,  1H2-L 

The  poems  are  not  without  merit:  and  if  not  written  by 
Clotildo  they  are  a very  clever  imitation  of  the  old  French 
st>le  of  the  (lAeenth  centuty,  although  some  of  the  images 
and  expressions  appear  to  hutray  a later  ori^n.  CHolilde  ia 
said  to  nave  died  at  a very'  advanced  age.  (Biography,  pre- 
faced to  Vanderbourg’s  caition). 

CIX)UD,  a mass  of  vapour  or  other  substance  not  a ne- 
cessary cimstituent  of  tho  atmosphere,  elevatetl  to  a con- 
siderable height  in  it.  When  very  near  tlic  surfece  of  tho 
earth,  it  takes  the  name  of  mist;  or  rather,  perhaps  we 
should  soy,  it  U presumed  os  a pnibable  hypothi^sis  that  tlie 
substances  callea  cloud  and  mist  differ  only  in  poriiion. 

Our  knowledge  of  cloud,  ns  long  as  it  is  cl<tw,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  small,  though  tlie  consideration  of  the  ]>heno- 
menn  connected  with  the  appearance  and  diftap|>earanre  of 
clouds,  their  formation  and  consequenres,  is  an  imjtoManI, 
and  we  may  now  say  an  extensive,  branch  of  Meteorology. 
Writers  on  this  last-named  subject  do  not  treat  much  of 
clouds,  except  in  connexion  with  other  phenomena,  rain, 
thunder,  &c.,  and  we  may  therefore  refer  to  other  articles 
for  the  most  important  forts. 

In  its  permanent  state,  a cloud  is  copjectund  to  bo  a 
mass  of  re*icuhir  vapour,  that  is  to  say,  a colK«*tion  of 
minute  watery  globules  fiUeil  with  air.  A mas.s  of  vajxmr, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  tl»o  term,  could  not  be  maintained  m 
equilibrio  when  isolated  in  the  air  in  the  manner  of  a cloud. 
But  even  the  preceding  explanation  is  not  without  it-t  ditll- 
culties.  The  globules  (if  full  of  air)  must  be  S|>ecificnlly 
heavier  than  air.  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can 
maintain  their  position.  The  ascent  of  currents  of  heated 
air,  and  tho  retention  of  solar  beat,  have  been  suggested  t 
but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  tho  remark  of 
M.  Pouillct.  that  our  data  on  this  subject  are  loo  few  to  roniler 
any  attempt  nt  explanation  advisable ; and  that  we  have 
nothing  but  more  or  less  probable  conjectures  as  to  the 
causes  which  determine  the  form,  the  extent,  tho  elevation, 
colour.  &C.,  of  these  masses. 

The  motion  of  the  clouds,  though  frequently  depending 
on  that  of  the  wind,  and  sometimes  proving  the  oxi.stcnce  of 
a f'ounler-curront  in  tho  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  nevertheless  often  cause  1 by  an  action  of  one  mass  upon 
anolher,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  attribute  to  tho  dif- 
feren<’e  of  their  electrical  stales.  Here  we  have  again  a 
branch  of  meteorology'  which  is  yet  only  beginning,  llic 
conjectures  relative  to  weather,  formed  by  observation  of 
the  state  of  clouds,  will  require  a long  course  of  olwMJn'alion 
before  the  truth  can  bo  separated  from  fiction.  Tiiat  many 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  obsi-rving,  and  seamen  in 
particular,  do  acquire  a sort  of  power  of  prediction  which 
frenuenily  is  correct,  cannot  be  denied ; but  if  we  except 
perhaps  the  general  fact,  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed, 
namely,  that  collection  of  clouds  proraLses  rain  and  disper- 
sion fair  weather,  there  are  no  rules  in  which  even  con- 
tinual observcni  are  agreed. 

The  height  of  the  clouds  varii«  to  upwards  of  a mile, 
being  raiicli  more  frcqucntlv  le-s  than  more.  Mr.  Dalton 
however  asserts  that  small  (leery  paichc?H  of  cloud  are 
frequently  from  three  !o  live  miles  in  height.  TTie 
average  height  varies  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  Tlie 
following  oWnxation  (and  if  the  subject  had  been  often 
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ctudied  in  thU  way,  wc  could  perhaps  have  written  more 
definitely  upon  it)  is  given  Mr.  Dalton  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Meteorological  Assays  (1793),  the  observer 
being  Mr.  Crosthwaite  of  Keswick.  By  accurate  measure- 
ment of  Skiddaw,  and  fixing  marks  on  the  aide  of  the 
mountain,  whieh  is  lOdO  yards  high,  he  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain bv  inspection  the  height  of  any  cloud,  when  it  did  not 
exceed  (hat  of  the  mountain. 

This  ho  did  three  times  each  day,  morning,  noon,  and 
evening,  for  five  years,  missing  only  as  many  observations 
as  amounted  to  omitting  less  than  a week  per  year.  The 
result  is  as  follows,  the  last  column  giving  tlie  number  of 
times  in  which  either  the  clouds  were  above  the  mountain, 
or  there  were  no  clouds  at  all,  the  lost  circumstance  oc> 
curhng  about  once  out  of  thirty  times. 


Thus,  it  appears,  that  in  the  month  of  September,  for 
instance,  for  seven  times  that  the  clouds  were  between  200 
and  300  yards  high,  there  were  38  times  in  which  they  were 
between  500  and  600  yanis  high,  &c.  The  supposition  of 
the  height  of  the  clouds  depending  on  the  barometer,  was 
in  no  degree  countenance*!  by  these  oliscrvatimis,  and  though 
in  heavy  and  continued  rains  the  clouds  wore  mostly  below 
the  summit,  yet  it  frequently  rained  wheu  they  were  above  it. ' 

The  roost  coroplole  classification  of  clouds,  and  sketch  of 
their  usual  forms  and  arrangements,  is  to  be  found  in  a , 

Eby  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  first  published  in  Tilloch’s 
zinc,  then  in  Rees’s  Cyrlop»di^  afterwards  in  Nichol- 
son^s  ‘ Journal  of  Natural  t*hilosophy,’  &c.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  35. 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Howard  first  proposed  the  nomenclature 
which  is  now  so  frequently  used,  and  of  which  wo  give  the 
heads  in  his  ow'n  words. 

1.  Cirrus.  A cloud  resembling  a lock  of  hair,  or  a 
feather.  Parallel,  flexuous,  or  diverging  fibres,  unlimited 
in  the  direction  of  their  incrca.'^e. 

2.  CumuJus.  A cloud  which  increases  f-x>m  above  in 
den.se,  convex,  or  conical  heaps. 

.3.  Sfrafus.  An  extended  continuous  level  sheet  of  cloud, 
increasing  from  beneath. 

4.  Cirro-ewnu/us.  A connected  system  of  small  roundish 
clouds,  placed  in  close  order  or  contact. 

5.  Ctrro-s/ro/iM.  A horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  sheet, 
attenuated  at  its  circumference,  concave  downward,  or  un- 
dulated. Groups  or  patches  having  these  rliaractcrs. 

6.  CumuJo-stratus.  A cloud  in  which  the  structure  of 
the  cumulus  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  cirro-stratus,  or 
cirn>-cumulus.  The  cumulus  flattened  at  too,  and  over- 
hanging its  base. 

7.  Nimdus.  A dense  cloud  spreading  out  into  a crown  of 
cirrus,  and  passing  beneath  into  a shower. 

CLOUD.  ST.,  a small  town  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood west  of  Paris.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
not  far  from  Sevres;  the  road  to  it  is  a branch  from  the 
great  road  by  Sivres  to  Vcrsaillo*.  It  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  ut  Oise. 

This  place  Khaid  to  have  been  known,  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  rrankish  monarchy,  by  the  name  of  Nogent.  Chlo- 
dovalde.  one  of  the  three  sons  of  CKlodomcre,  king  of  Or- 
leans rtdired  hither  in  the  sixth  century,  having  embraced 
a monastic  life  to  avoid  the  fur)’  of  his  uncles  Childebert  and 
Chlothachairc  or  Clotairo.  who  had  (a.d.533)  murdered  his 
two  brothers  in  order  to  seize  their  inheritance.  This  p/inre 
was  canonized,  and  hi^  name,  c*jrrupted  into  St.  Cloud,  has 
beon  given  to  the  town  where  he  passed  his  life  and  where 
hi!  Wii*  buried. 

The  ( ’alma  of  this  place  to  notice  arc  founded  upon  its 


park  and  palace,  the  favourite  residence  of  Napoleon,  and 
now  the  usual  summer  residence  of  the  king  of  the  French. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  park  was  formerly  a chStuau  be> 
longing  to  a Florentine,  Jerome  de  Gondi,  in  which  Henry 
HI.  of  France  took  up  his  Quarters  during  the  sie^  of 
Paris  by  his  owti  forces  and  those  of  Henry  IV.,  the  King 
of  Navarre.  Hero  he  was  killed,  a.d.  1689,  by  the  monk 
Jac(]ues  or  James  CK'ment.  The  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  was  deposited  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  C^oud,  with 
thin  inscription,  'Passenger,  pity  the  lot  of  kin»!’  The 
church,  wnich  had  long  been  in  a decayed  condition,  was 
demolished  a little  before  the  revoluUon  by  the  queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  commenced  the  erection  of  a new 
one  at  her  own  cost ; but  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
put  a stop  to  it  The  domain  with  an  adjacent  one  was 

Surchasetl  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  given  to  his  brother  the 
ukc  of  Orleans.  The  present  palace,  built  by  the  duke, 
has  engaged  the  talents  uf  several  architects,  among  wnom 
is  Mansard.  It  was  purchased  a little  before  the  revolution 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  who  much  enlarged  it,  and  rendered 
it  more  magnificent.  Boiiauerto,  on  his  return  from  Egypt 
(a.d.  1799),  assembletl  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  in 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  dissolved  them  by  force. 

The  iwrk  of  St.  Cloud  extends  from  Siivres  to  the  town 
of  St.  Cloud,  on  a hill  which  rises  above  the  bank  of  the 
Seine.  The  lower  part  of  the  park,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a roud  and  towing  path), 
is  occupied  by  a magnificent  plantation  of  elms  and  by 
green  lawns : it  is  the  part  most  frequented  by  those  on 
foot,  as  being  the  nearest  to  Paris,  and  the  most  commo- 
dious fur  walking.  But  the  upper  part  of  the  park,  and 
the  wooded  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  it  lies,  excel  the  lower 
part  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  slope,  skilfully  plautc^  is 
adomeaby  masses  of  foliage,  by  frequent  steep  declivities, 

! and  by  pleasant  recesses.  Down  this  slope  falb  the  cascade 
of  St.  cloud,  the  water  tumbling  from  one  basin  to  another 
carved  in  the  form  of  sheHs,  and  adorned  with  grotte-work, 
statues  of  marble  and  fibres  cast  in  lead ; at  the  bottom  of 
the  cascade,  the  'giant  jet’  spouts  up  a column  of  water  to 
the  height  uf  more  than  a hundred  feet.  Thu  upper  part 
of  the  park  has  spacious  lawns  and  allev’sof  trees  stretching 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  but  the  turf  is  not  so  fresh  nor 
are  the  trees  so  vigorous  a.s  in  the  lower  port.  At  the  edge 
of  the  slope,  a platform  called  ‘ La  Balustrade  * commands  an 
extensive  view,  including  the  long  meanderingsof  the  Seine, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  capital,  and  a considerable  part  of  the 
surrounding  country.  From  this  plat  form  rises  a lofty  square 
tower,  from  the  top  uf  w hich  is  a prospect  still  more  exten- 
sive. This  tower  was  built  bv  Bonaparte  a.d.  IbOl,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  b a copy  of  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes. 

The  chfiteau  of  St.  Cloud  is  equally  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  elegance  of  its  architecture. 
It  has  not  indeed  the  vast  magnificence  of  Versailles,  but  it 
is  a.s  beautiful  with  less  pretension.  It  consists  of  a principal 
front  and  two  winnal  right  angles,  inclosing  three  sides  of 
a square,  the  fourtTi  side  of  which  is  formed  by  a terrace  and 
balustrade,  from  wliich  there  b a view  of  tho  park  and  of 
the  same  objects  which  the  platform  commands.  There 
arc  three  porticos  of  the  (Corinthian  order,  one  in  the  centre 
of  the  principal  fVont,  and  one  at  tho  extremity  of  each 
wing;  tno  intervals  are  ailonicd  with  statues  and  reliefs. 
The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  interior  arc  the  rallery 
painted  by  Mignard,  and  the  room  called  the  ‘Salon  Ho 
Mars,*  the  ceiling  uf  which  was  painted  by  the  same  artist ; 
but  the  chief  ornament  of  it  is  four  superb  marble  columns. 
The  pictures  arc  not  numerous,  hut  they  arc  well  chosen. 
The  chStcau  was  much  improved  and  splendidly  furnished 
by  Napoleon. 

Tlic  town  of  St.  Cloud  aboiimls  with  houses  of  public 
entertainment,  tea  gardons,  oaf^s,  &c.  The  population  in 
1832  was  1935.  There  is  an  annual  fair  in  ^ptember, 
which  lasts  three  weeks,  and  attract.^  a numlicr  of  persons 
from  Paris  on  the  Sundays  which  fall  during  its  eonlinu- 
anco.  (VaysRc  de  ViUiers.) 

CLOUDBERRY,  a dwarf  kind  of  bramble,  with  her- 
baceous stems,  and  (wange-yollow  Ouit,  found  in  turfy 
alpine  bogs ; it  is  the  Rtibwt  chanutmorus  of  botanists.  Its 
firuit  is  cxccUently  well  flavoured  when  newly  gathered. 

CLOVE  PINK,  a sjMJcies  of  Dianthus,  ho  called  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  in  oilour  Imlwivn  its  flowers  ond  the 
cloven  of  the  shop*. 

CLOVER,  a name  given  to  different  spoejes  of  Trifolium. 
Dutch  clover  is T.rcpons;  pumlc  clovor  isT- prateiiso ; cow- 
gross,  or  perennial  clover  is  T.  medium. 
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Clover  wu  introduced  into  the  apiculture  of  Great 
Britain  about  the  sixteentn  century,  irom  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  it  had  been  long  cultivated  as  green  food  fur 
cnitlu  in  situations  where  natural  pastures  were  scarce. 
It  was  tlie  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  old 
triennial  system.  Its  abundant  produce,  its  destruction 
of  annual  weeds,  which  it  smothers  by  its  broad  foliage, 
and  especially  the  beauty  of  Ihe  wheat  sown  after  it,  soon 
recommended  it  as  an  indispensable  part  of  an  improved 
rotation  of  crops.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
profit  of  any  farm  may  be  considered  as  proportionate  to  tho 
i|unniity  of  clover  which  is  produced  upon  it  on  an  avcri^e 
of  years.  There  are  various  kinds  of  clover,  which  all  go 
under  the  botanical  name  of  trifoliura,  from  the  three  leaves 
which  grow  together,  or  rather  Uie  form  of  tho  leaf,  which 
lias  three  heart-shaped  parts.  They  arc  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial  plants.  The  annual  clovers,  with  Ihe  exception 
of  tite  trifolium  incamatum  (7Vr^«  inrurnat  or  /arout-he)^ 
introduced  from  the  south  of  France,  are  not  so  generally 
cultivated  as  the  biennial,  which  produces  a greater  crop, 
and  being  sow'n  along  with  the  spring  corn  comes  up  the 
first  year  under  its  shade,  and  gives  a full  crop  in  tho 
second.  In  good  land  it  will  sometimes  stand  another 
year,  but  it  falls  off  in  quantity  ; and  unless  other  artificial 
grasses  or  perennial  clovers  Iiave  been  sown  amongst  it,  to 
fill  up  tlie  places  where  the  biennial  clover  lias  fulled,  it  is  I 
soldum  profitable  to  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  ground  more 
tiuin  one  year  after  thlt  in  which  it  is  sown. 

The  most  approved  variety  of  the  biennial  clovers  is  tho 
common  red  or  oroad  clover  ( Tri/oUum  pruten»e),  which  is 
usually  sown  with  barley  or  oats,  ur  sometimes  among 
wheat  or  ryo  in  spring.  When  these  are  drilled  and  hoed 
there  is  an  advantage  in  sowing  tho  clover  seed  among  a 
crop  which  is  already  advanced  in  growth,  because  it  is  kept 
uiiilur,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  iniuring  tho  chief  crop 
by  its  too  great  luxuriance.  There  is  however  some  risk  of 
the  clover  not  coming  up  so  well,  if  the  wheat  or  ry  e is  very 
close  on  the  ground.  In  Scotland  clover  is  often  sown 
among  wheat,  in  Norfolk  invariably  with  barley,  and  in 
Belgium  among  rye.  This  depends  on  the  various  rota- 
tions adopted  in  different  countries.  Tho  first  crop  is  gene- 
rally mown  and  roado  into  hay.  In  this  process  gieat  care 
is  taken  not  to  break  off  the  tender  leaves  of  the  plant  in 
drying ; tliu  swarth  is  not  shaken  out  as  is  dune  with  meadow 
gra-is,  but  merely  turned  over ; and  if  the  clover  can  bo  dried 
anil  put  in  a stack  without  any  shaking,  it  is  so  much  the 
more  valuable.  When  clover  is  soaked  with  rain,  no  liope 
of  an  improvement  in  the  stack  must  induce  the  farmer  to 
carry  it  together,  so  long  as  tho  least  moisture  remains.  If 
it  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  field  till  it  is  perfectly  dry,  even 
w hen  it  lias  been  soaked  repeatedly  and  is  nearly  black,  and 
is  then  trod  liard  in  a rick  with  a sprinkling  of  salt  over 
each  layer,  it  will  be  readily  eaten  by  cattle  in  winter,  and 
tic  Cir  more  nutritious  than  tliat  which,  Iiaving  been  stacked 
in  a moist  slate,  will  infallibly  come  out  musty.  A very 
g<H>d  methorl  in  tboec  seasons  when  a continuance  of  dry 
wcntlior  cannot  be  reckoned  upon — particularly  when  the 
second  crop  is  cut  in  September — is  to  take  adi’antage  of 
two  or  three  dry  days  to  cut  tho  clover,  and  turn  it  as  soon 
as  the  dew  is  completely  dried  off  the  upper  side  ; the  next 
day  do  the  same,  and  in  the  evening  carry  the  green  dry 
clover  and  lay  it  in  alternate  layers  with  sweet  straw,  so  as 
to  form  a moderately  sized  slock.  A fermentation  will 
soon  arise,  but  the  dry  straw  will  prevent  all  danger  from 
too  much  heating,  and,  acquiring  ino  flavour  of  the  clover, 
will  be  eaten  witli  avidity  by  the  rattle.  To  those  who  make 
clover-hay  for  tlie  use  of  their  own  stock  in  winter,  wo  recom- 
mend this  as  preferable  to  the  common  method,  even  when 
there  is  less  danger  from  the  weather.  In  northern  rli- 
males  it  would  pn^bly  save  the  crop  two  years  out  of  three. 

It  is  usual  to  sow  rye-grass  yLohum  perenne)  in  a small 
pro^iortion  with  clover  seeil,  especially  where  clover,  having 
l»een  often  repeated  on  tho  same  lano,  is  apt  to  fail.  It  is  a 

SDod  practice  ; and  although  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loti- 
on the  unmixed  elover  obtains  a bettor  price,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  preferred,  unlc«»  tho  rye-grass  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  too  longand  has  grown  bard.  Young 
rye.grass  is  a good  corrective  of  the  heating  qualities  of 
ciover-Imy.  A very  extensive  use  of  clover-hay  in  London 
is  to  cut  It  into  chaff,  and  to  mix  this  with  oats  and  beans 
fur  dray  horses,  which  have  little  or  no  hay  given  them  in 
any  utlier  way ; but  the  most  profitable  use  of  clover  is  to 
cut  it  gre.)n  tor  horses  and  cattle.  With  a little  manage 


raent  and  the  assistanco  of  (ores,  green  food  may  be  given 
to  all  the  stock  from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the  cod  of 
November. 

Tho  laud  wliich  has  borne  clover,  although  in  a very  good 
stale  for  producing  com,  will  not  bear  a repetition  of  that 
crop  until  sevend  other  crops  have  inter\'cned.  In  tho 
regular  Norfulk  rotation,  clover  should  recur  every  fourth 
year;  but  after  a few  rotations  this  is  found  to  be  too  quick 
a recurrence,  and  other  groiis  seeds  or  pulse  are  substituteJ. 
The  Flcmi.sh  do  not  sow  clover  again  on  the  same  ground 
sooner  than  in  eight  or  ten  years. 

Tlie  white  or  Dutch  clover  {Tri/oHum  rejyeng)  is  a 
pcrenntn],  which  grows  rapidly,  and  foims  excellent  pas- 
ture : but  its  bulk  is  nut  sufficient  to  make  it  profiiuhlc  to 
mow  it  for  hay.  It  is  excellent  for  sheep,  which  thrive  well 
upon  it.  A light  calcareous  soil  is  liest  adapted  for  white 
clover;  but  it  also  grows  well  on  heavy  land,  nrovuled  the 
bottom  be  sound  and  dry.  When  land  is  laid  uown  for  ]>cr- 
manent  pasture,  white  clover  is  always  sown  in  a consi- 
derable proportion  with  other  grasses. 

Another  perennial  clover,  called  cow  grass  (TrfJ‘"liutn 
medium),  is  found  in  all  rich  meadows:  it  is  often  sow'n  in 
conjunction  with  the  white  clover  in  laying  down  arable 
land  to  grass.  Tho  lesser  yellow  trefoil  (Tri/vlium  mt/tur) 
and  the  hop  trefoil  {Tri/'jUum  procumbetit)  are  also  va- 
luable varieties  found  in  good  pastures. 

The  only  annual  clover  which  is  cultivated  is  the  French 
clover  (Tri/olium  inrarnaium),  mentioned  before.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  plants  usually  sown  for  fnhier, 
from  the  short  time  in  which  it  arrives  at  perfection  if  sown 
in  spring ; so  that  where  clover  has  failed,  this  may  be  sown 
to  fill  up  the  bore  places.  Its  principal  use  is  to  raise  very- 
early  food  for  ewes  and  Iambs,  which  it  dues  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Immediately  after  harvest  tho  stubble 
is  scarified  and  harrowed  so  as  to  raise  a mould ; the  Tri- 
folium  is  sown  at  tho  rate  of  1C  to  20  lbs.  per  acre,  and  well 
rolled  in.  It  springs  up  and  stands  tho  winter  well  and 
with  the  genial  weather  in  spring  it  grows  rapidly. 
It  makes  excellent  hay.  and  what  is  left  produces  feed 
most  abundantly  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  being  off  tho  ground  in  good  time  to  plough  the 
land  and  clean  it  for  turnii».  It  is  fur  superior  to  stubble 
turnips  as  an  intei-vening  crop,  and  more  rapid  in  its 
growth  tlian  tares.  On  light  land  a crop  of  buckwheat  is 
readily  obtained  after  it.  ft  has  tho  property  of  smothering 
annual  weeds  by  its  rapid  growtii,  and  for  this  reason  is  not 
so  well  adapted  for  sowing  with  a crop  of  com.  The  Italian 
rye-gruss  {LoUttJn  perenne  Italicum)  may  be  sow-n  with  it, 
and  will  grow  as  rapidly.  After  tho  Tnfuliuin  ha.s  been 
cut,  this  will  continue  and  givu  an  excellent  second  crop. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  fiesli  seeds  from  southern  climates 
from  time  to  time,  or  it  will  probably  bccomo  later  every 
year  by  assimilation  to  the  climate.  English  seed  of  the 
first  year  after  importation  seems  the  best,  being  heavier 
and  more  free  from  weeds  than  the  foreign. 

Some  agriculturists  Iiave  objected  to  the  practice  of  sow- 
ing clover  with  a crop  of  corn;  they  prefer  hoeing  the  in- 
tervals between  the  rows  of  the  drilleu  crops,  by  which  (he 
weeds  ore  letter  kept  down.  They  plough  the  land  imme- 
diately aficr  harvest,  and  harrowing  it  well  they  sow  clover 
and  gra.v.s  i‘ccds,  which  come  in  nearly  as  soon  tlie  next  year 
as  if  they  had  been  sown  in  the  preceding  spring;  and  the 
land,  when  broken  up,  is  in  a much  cleaner  state  than  if 
the  Hover  had  been  sown  with  the  corn.  If  this  lie  Dot  an 
improvement  in  the  system,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice, 
anil  experiunce  alone  can  decide  whether  the  additional 
expense  of  ploughing  U repaid  by  the  improvement  in  the 
crop. 

In  France  and  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
gypsum  is  considered  as  a specific  manure  for  Hover.  It 
is  Sown  by  hand  over  the  plant  in  spring,  and  in  some 
situations  the  advantage  is  evident,  in  others  scarcclv  uh- 
scn  able.  The  quantity  used  is  from  three  to  eight  bushels 
of  finely  powdered  gypsum  per  acre. 

On  g.nid  land  an  acre  of  clover  will  produce  os  much  as 
three  tons  and  a h.vlf  of  dry  hay ; that  is,  two  tons  the  first 
rutting,  and  one  and  a half  the  second.  Greater  cn>ps  are 
obUiincd  on  very  highlv  manured  land.  The  value  of  a ton 
of  clover-hay  to  feed  liursc's  with  is  about  15  or  20  )>cr 
cent,  more  than  good  meadow-hay.  It  is  not  however  so 
good  for  milch  cows.  The  price  in  Ixindoii  is  from  4/.  to 
6/.  j.cr  ton  on  an  average. 

Uhen  clover  is  intended  to  be  left  to  ripen  its  seeds,  it 
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should  be  mown  early,  or  fed  off  by  sheep  in  May.  The 
first  crop  is  seldom  free  from  various  sccd.s  of  other  plants 
whit  h rise  among  the  clover:  by  feeding  it  down  or  mowing 
it  these  arc  de&tro)cd.  and  the  clover,  wliich  grows  more 
rapidly  thati  most  other  plants,  rises  again  without  any  mix- 
ture of  woods.  When  the  blossom  is  thoroughly  withered, 
and  the  seed  is  nearly  ripe,  the  clover  is  mown  and  left  to 
dry  on  the  ground  without  much  shaking.  In  very  dry 
Weather  it  may  l>e  housed  or  Htacked  in  a week;  but  the 

i>r«)cv*»  is  imifh  rclarde<l  by  showers  and  want  of  sunshine. 

t is  therefore  only  in  the  drier  partt,  of  the  island  that 
clover  seed  repavs  the  expense  and  risk  of  cultivation,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  wc\l  known  tliat  the  subsequent  cron  suffers  if 
the  clover  is  allowed  to  stand  for  seed.  It  is  seldom  there- 
fore that  more  seed  is  saved,  even  in  the  roost  fhvourable 
situations  and  seasons,  than  is  required  for  the  form  im- 
mediate ncighbourhou<l.  Tlie  demand  from  the  North, 
where  clover  is  sown  to  a great  extent,  could  not  be  supplied 
without  a con>idernblc  importation  from  abroad:  and  this 
has  caused  an  outer)'  against  the  dilty  of  20r.  per  rwt.  on 
foreign  seed,  as  a tax  on  agriculture.  Notwithstanding  this 
high  duty,  the  importation  of  i lover-seed  from  Belgium  and 
Holland  is  very  considerable,  oa  it  U more  advantageous  to 
punhase  foreign  seed  than  to  raise  it;  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Tr\ffdiiim  incamaltimy  which  pixxlm-cs  early  and 
abundant  seeil.  Foreign  clover-see<l  should  he  well  ex- 
amined when  it  is  purchased,  as  it  frcHiucntly  contains  the 
seeds  of  docks  and  other  noxious  weeds.  The  usual  motle 
of  doing  this  is  verj'  simple.  The  thumb  is  moistene*!  and 
pressed  on  the  sample,  some  of  the  seeds  adhere,  and  when 
It  is  turned  up  the  quality  is  distinctly  seen  by  the  colour 
and  plumpness  of  the  scc^s.  If  any  s^s  of  weeds  are  in 
it,  they  must  be  detected  after  a few  insertions  of  the 
thumb.  As  the  calyx  of  the  flower  of  clover  envelops  the 
seed  closely,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  In  Holland 
they  have  various  machines  f.w  this  purpose,  one  of  which 
Consists  of  two  fine-roddod  hurdles  mailc  to  rub  on  each 
other  whilst  the  heads  puss  between  them.  In  England  it 
is  generally  threshed  on  the  floor.  But  if  the  heads,  af«cr 
being  si-parate<l  from  the  haulm,  are  put  togeihcr  in  a heap 
and  pres.Hud,  a slight  fc'iinoiilalion  takes  place,  and  this 
makes  the  calyx  brittle, so  that  it  breaks  into  dust,  and  the 
seed  comes  out  readily;  it  is  then  easily  cleared  by  the  fan. 

When  the  seed  is  not  intended  for  the  market,  the 
trouble  of  clearing  it  of  the  hu.sk  mav  U*  saved,  es|  enially 
in  the  Trifultum  inr.tmnlum.  It  will  grow  as  well  when 
sown  with  the  husk  as  when  donned  : and  it  is  ea.sy  to  find 
the  proportion  rwjuired  to  be  sown  in  that  slate  by  allowing 
for  the  weight  of  iho  husk. 

CLOVES,  the  dried  Hower  buds  of  Caryophyllus  aro- 

tnAiicus. 

CLOVIS.  CIjODOVEUS.and  CHLODWIG  in  old  Ger- 
man.  from  whence  Ludwig,  the  Latinised  form  Ludovictis, 
and  lymU  are  derived,  wa-*  bom  a.d.  467-  He  was  the  son  of 
Childertc.  and  gi  andson  of  Merowi/,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Merovingian  dynasty.  Touriiay  was  then  the  capital  of  the 
Sahan  Franks,  who  fiad  occupied  the  north-east  part  of  Gaul, 
and  extended  their  tiicursions  as  far  ns  Paris.  Aftcrthe  death 
of  Childcrif.  a.d.  4HI,  Clovis  attacked  Siagrius,  the  Roman 
commander,  defeated  him  near  Soi^sons.  took  him  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  him.  Having  conquered  the  whole  country, 
•outh  and  west,  as  far  os  the  Seine,  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  Soissuns.  He  afterw  ards  got  ritl,  by  force  or  treacheiy, 
of  the  other  Frankish  chiefs,  his  own  relatives,  who  held 
various  parts  uf  North  (raid;  Siegbort,  king  of  (Cologne, 
Cararic,  kini;ofthe  Morini,  Rannearius,  king  of  Cambrai, 
and  oiherH.  all  perished  by  his  hand. 

In  49.1  (^ovis  married  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Chilperir, 
king  of  the  Burgundians,  who  was  a Christian.  (iHovU 
andi  most  of  the  Franks  were  still  Pagans.  In  496  Clovis 
fought  a great  battle  at  Tolbiac,  near  Ch>Iogne,  against  the 
Alomanni.  who  had  advanced  to  the  Rhine  and  threatened 
Gaul.  In  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  fight,  it  is  said 
that  he  made  a vow  to  acknonleilge  the  (Rxl  of  Clotilda  if 
he  remained  conquemr.  The  Alemanni  were  completely 
defeated,  and  Clovis  and  most  of  his  soldiers  wore  chris- 
tened on  Christmas  day  of  the  same  year,  by  Rem i,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheiins.  The  Gauls  and  Romans  of  the  western 
nrovinces,  as  far  as  the  m-iuth  of  the  Loire,  submitted  vo- 
luiiiorily  to  Clovis. 

Ho  next  tumeil  his  arms  against  Ahrir  11.,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  in  ihesouth-we^^t  { art  of  Gaul, whom  he  defeated 
In  the  battle  of  Vouilli,  near  Poicliera,  x.d.  607  ; Alaric  fell, 


and  Clovis  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
the  P)Tencc8,  Theoeloric,  king  of  the  Goths  m Italy, 
coming  to  the  asKisiance  of  his  countty  men,  defeated  Clo- 
vis near  Aries,  509,  after  which  peace  vas  made  belH'L'en 
the  (^ths  and  the  Franks.  Anastnsiu.-i  I.,  emperor  of  (Jon- 
stantinople,  bestowed  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of  Patrician 
and  AugustuK,  and  sent  him  a crown  of  gold  and  a mantle  of 

furple,  A.D.  510.  Clovis  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris, 
n 51),  at  the  Council  of  Orleans,  the  rights  ralluil  Regalia 
were  acknowledged  by  the  bisho]H  os  vested  in  the  kings  of 
the  Franks.  By  these  rights,  on  every  vacancy  of  a See, 
the  revenues  dcsolved  on  the  king,  who  had  the  right  of  no- 
mination. Clovis  caused  the  lawsand  customs  of  tne  Salian 
Franks  to  be  compiled  and  arranged  to  serve  as  a code  fur  his 
Frankish  subjects.  His  Gaulish  and  Roman  subjects  were 
subject  to  the  Thcodmian  Ode.  In  511  Clovis  died  at  Paris, 
after  a reign  of  3U  vears,  and  was  huned  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul,  afterwards  called  Sainte  Genevieve. 
When  the  old  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve  was  pulled 
down  on  May  lO,  lht)7,  two  sarcophagi  of  stone  were 
found  with  ilie  remains  of  CHovis  and  his  wife  Clotilda, 
as  well  as  an  epitaph  upon  the  former,  written  long  after 
his  death.  Tliey  are  preserved  in  the  ‘ Musie  des  Mo 
numens  Frampiis,'  as  well  as  a statue  of  Clovis,  erected 
to  his  memorv'  by  King  Robert,  towards  Uio  l>eginmng  of 
the  1 llh  century.  Clovis  left  four  sons,  among  whom  be 
divided  his  monarchy.  [Clotairk  I.J  Clovis  first  reducwl 
the  Franks  to  the  condition  of  a united  and  partly  civilized 
nation.  HU  conversion  to  Christianity  conciUated  the 
clei^'  as  well  os  his  Roman  and  Gaulish  subjects,  most  of 
whom  had  embracerl  that  faith. 

CLOYNE,  a Bishop’s  w-e,  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  a dean,  chanter,  chan- 
eellor,  treas-urer.  archdeacon,  and  fourteen  prebendanes. 
The  diocese  occupies  the  greater  {vart  of  iho  county  of  (jork, 
from  the  river  I.^  northward,  and  lies  wholly  within  ihU 
county,  with  the  exception  of  a part  of  one  parish,  v^hich 
is  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Ii  extends  from  E.  to  W.  63 
miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  29  miles.  In  1792  the  number  of 
parishes  was  137,  and  of  benefices  69,  with  51  churches  of 
the  RstablUbmenf.  It  imwiMUtains  122  parishes,  con- 
stituting b4  benefices,  In  |a34  the  places  of  worship 
were— churches  of  the  Establishment,  64  ; Roman  Catholic 
ditto,  89 ; other  places  of  Protestant  and  Dissenting 
worship,  30.  In  the  same  vear  the  gros.s  { opulathm  of  liiis 
diocese  was  342.477  ; of  whom  there  were  1.3.866  members 
of  the  Established  Church  ; 3*iH.4U2  Romah  Catholics ; 14 
Presbyterians  ; and  195  other  Protestant  Dissrnlers;  being 
in  the  prcqxirtion  of  one  Pnitostant  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion to  23}  Roman  Catholics  nearly.  There  were  at  the 
same  time  in  this  diocese  379  daily  schools,  educating 
21,043  young  persons ; licing  in  the  jiroporlion  of  \K>r 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Cloync  is  on  a par  with  Kilfenora,  and  stands 
25th  among  the  3*2  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Ofthese  schools,  19 
Were  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  National  Educatiuii, 
being  in  the  propcfftion  of  I to  20  nearly. 

Cloyne.  fh>m  which  iho  bishopric  takes  its  name,  is  a 
vicarage  and  small  town  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  and 
county  of  Cork.  The  name  may  signify  a place  of  retire- 
ment : by  some  it  is  derived  from  cluaine.  a cave,  from  the 
number  of  caves  with  which  the  limestone  strata  of  Imo- 
I kiliy  abound.  The  chief  object  of  interest  here  is  a round 
; tower,  92  feet  in  height,  sumiounteil  by  a modem  baltle- 
i mont,  the  original  conical  roof  having  been  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1749.  East  of  the  round  tower,  on  the  oppo- 
site of  the  street,  stands  the  cathedral,  a small  hcavv  build- 
ing, supposed  to  have  U^en  raised  about  the  end  of  the 
thirtev-nih  century.  The  episcopal  palace  adjoins  the  town ; 
it  is  a plain  mansion,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury by  Bishop  Crowe,  and  stands  in  a handsome  demesne. 
The  town  itself  is  an  inconsiderablo  place,  consisting  of  one 
principal  street  of  mean  houaes.  It  was  esiimaU*d  in  1800 
to  contain  3UH  houses,  and  rather  more  than  1600  inha- 
bitants. The  iminlH’r  of  inhabitants  is  now  about  2000. 
Being  the  only  market-town  in  a considerable  extent  of 
country,  its  fums  are  usuallv  well  attended.  In  1K34  there 
were  ill  Clovaie  8 schools,  eilucating  566  young  persons  • of 
these  scho.ils  tJnrre  was  one  endowed,  and  one  a freo-iu-hool. 

The  founder  of  the  hishnpnc  was  (jtilnian.  son  of 
Lenin,  iIk*  chief  bard  of  Aedh,  king  of  Munster.  He  died 
A.D.  604.  There  are  few  rei-ords  of  the  see  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  tJie  English,  about  which  lime  one  Uathew  was 
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huibop;  ho  i»  sup})osc<l  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
then  of  Ireland.  About  the  year  1327  thia  see  had 

become  so  impoveriBhod,  that  king  Edward  III.  wrote  to 
Pope  John  XXII.  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  it  with  the 
diocese  of  Cork,  oIm  at  that  time  much  reduced:  but  the 
contemplated  union  did  nut  take  place  till  more  than  a 
century  after,  when,  both  secs  happening  to  be  va<.‘ant,  they 
were  cunsolidaunl  by  Pope  Martin  V.  in  the  person  of 
BUbop  Jordan,  about  a.  d.  1430. 

About  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  this  see,  in  cootmon 
with  almost  ever}'  other  diocese  in  Ireland,  bad  suffered 
acverelv  in  its  lemporelities,  part  being  forcibly  seized  on 
by  lawiass  neighbours,  and  part  being  fraudulently  made 
away  with  hv  lay  pn^bi'nds  and  dishonest  bishops,  insomuch 
that,  says  ifarris,  ' iheru  was  nut  one  bishopric  in  the  pro- 
vince of  CVshel  (hat  had  not  the  print  of  the  sacrilegious 
paw  upon  it;  and  on  some  of  them  mtigia  mUia  retror- 
sum.'  To  so  low-  a state  vva-  Cloyno  reduced  at  this  lime, 
that  (he  bishop  of  it  wa.s  callwl  ‘ Kpi»cof  u.i  quitufue  mar- 
rarum'  five  marks  l>cing  the  whole  of  its  annual  revenue. 

0>rk  and  Cloyne  continued  united  until,  in  1634,  Doctor 
Oc«irgo  Syngo  was  ronso'rated  Bishop  of  Cloyno.  separately, 
by  Usher,  at  Drughcxla.  Bishop  Synge  dying  in  1653,  the 
H(>e  vras  vacant  until,  on  the  cessaiion  of  the  civil  want  in 
I66U,  it  w'as  bestowed  on  Michael  Boyle,  who  held  it  again 
united  with  Cork,  and  also  with  Ross,  as  did  his  next  suc- 
cessor. Bishitp  Edward  fjynge,  since  whose  death  in  1678 
these  sees  have  l>cen  in  separate  hands.  Bishop  Crewe, 
one  of  his  successors,  in  1702  recovered  to  the  see  upwards 
of  hOUO  Irish  acres  of  land  whi  h bad  been  fraudulently 
j-onvuyi*«l  awav  by  some  of  his  prcdccesaora  ; ho  was  besides 
a munificent  \)cnernct<ir  to  the  town,  in  which  he  founded 
a ftee-school,  at  ]iruscnt  enjoying  lyo/.  8r.  per  annum,  and 
e<lucating  35  boys  by  hi.s  bequest. 

Among  the  distinguished  prelates  of  the  see  are  the 
names  of  Berkeley,  and  the  late  Bishop  Brinkcley. 

By  the  .Inl  and  4th  Win.  IV.,  c.  37,  see.  121,  Cloyno  is  to 
be  reunited  to  Cork  and  Russ  as  soon  as  these  latter  sees 
beroine  void. 

(Ware'H  Bishops ; Bcauforl’s  Memoir  qf  aMapqf  Ire- 
htud;  Rejtnrts  qf  Commissioners;  Croker’s  Sketches  in 
the  ^mth  of  Ireland.) 

CLUB  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be  ' an  assembly  of 
good  fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditions;’  but  by 
Todd,  ‘an  association  of  jiersons  subjected  to  particular  rules.’ 
It  is  plain  that  the  latter  definition  is  at  least  not  that  of 
a club  ns  distinguishcil  from  any  other  kind  of  associution. 
although  it  may  not  be  more  comprehensive  than  is  ne- 
ec'sary  to  take  in  all  the  associations  that  in  modern  times 
have  assumci!  the  name  of  clubs.  Johnson’s  however  is 
the  more  exact  account  of  the  true  old  English  club. 

It  might  not  l>o  (|uite  safe  to  make  a positivu  assertion 
as  to  the  antiquity  either  of  the  name  or  the  thing  in 
England.  But  the  earliest  clubs  remembered  in  our 
p<)])ular  literature  date  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  .«eventeen(h  century.  It  was  then 
that  there  was  estahlishcil  tho  fainmia  club  at  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  in  Friday  Street,  of  which  Shakspearc,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Raleigh,  Scldcn,  I>*nne,  &c.,  were  members. 

Ben  Jonson  had  another  club,  of  uhich  ho  appears  to 
liavo  been  the  founder,  that  met  at  another  well-known 
tavern,  called  the  Devil  Tavern.  It  Mood  between  the 
Temple  Gates  and  Temple  Bar.  It  was  for  tliU  club  that 
Jonson  wrote  the  ‘ Leges  Cunvivales,’  which  are  printed 
among  his  works. 

It  seems  to  have  been  not  (ill  a eonsiderable  time  after 
this  that  ptiUtical  clubs  first  came  into  vogue. 

In  tho  * Spectator,’  No.  78,  Addis^in  makes  mention  of 
* the  club,  or  rather  the  confederacy,  of  the  Kings.’  ‘ This 
grand  alliance,’  he  observes,  ‘ was  forme<l  a little  after  tho 
return  of  King  ChnrU*s  II.,  and  udniittcil  into  it  men  of  all 
qualities  and  profevsions,  providetl  (hey  agreed  in  (his  sur- 
name of  King,  which,  as  they  imagineil,  Mifllrienily  de- 
clared the  owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  untainlc<l  with 
rcDublican  and  anti-monaifhical  principles.’  A famous 
political  club  of  those  days  was  tho  King’s  Head  Club, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Tate’s  continuation  of  Dryden’s 
' Absalom  and  Ahithophel.’  It  was  a whig  club;  and  the 
badge  of  its  members  was  a green  riltend,  in  opposition  to 
the  tnries,  who  wore  a scarlel  riband  in  their  lints.  (See 
Drvdt  n’s  Works,  by  Scott,  vol.  vii.,  154,  and  vol.  ix., 
p.  380.) 

The  great  age  of  clubs,  political,  literary,  and  of  every 


other  description,  was  the  early  part  of  the  last  ccnlurv. 
Then  flourished,  among  many  others,  the  Brothers’  Club, 
in  which  were  OMOciated  Harley,  BoUngbroke.  Swift,  and 
the  oUicr  most  distingun>hed  literary  and  political  charac- 
ters of  the  day : the  famous  Scriblerus  Club,  of  which 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbullmnt  were  the  leading  members: 
the  October  Club,  of  the  original  institution  ana  subse<{ucnt 
history  of  which  an  account  may  lie  found  in  Swifi’s  • Four 
last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Oueen  Anne,’  and  also  in  a 
satirical  pamphlet  enuticd  ‘The  Secret  History  of  the 
October  Club,  from  its  original  to  this  lime,  by  a Member,’ 
8vo.,  London,  1711:  tho  Hanoverian  Club;  the  first 
Bvef-Steak  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Wotlington,  the  actress, 
was  president,  being  the  only  futnale  member,  and 
Richard  Estcourt,  Ihe  comedian,  provisor,  wearing  in  that 
character  a small  gridiron  of  gold,  hung  round  nU  neck 
with  a green  silk  riband:  and,  above  all,  the  celebrated 
Kit-Cat  Club,  which  is  said  indeed  lo  have  been  instituted 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  in  the  reign 
ofJaiues  IL,  but  was  in  its  greatest  glory  in  that  of  Queen 
Anne. 

In  1735  tho  second  Beef  Steak  Club,  being  that  which 
•till  exists,  and  wliich  has  embraced  among  its  menibera 
the  most  eminent  public  characters  that  nave  ap)>eared 
since  its  institution,  originated  with  Rich,  the  panlomimiNl, 
and  the  Earl  of  Potcrborougli,  For  an  a<  count  of  tho  cir- 
cumstances, see  an  entertaining  work  entitled  The  Clubs 
(f  London^  2 vols.,  8vo.,  London,  1828. 

Of  clubs  of  more  recent  in.^titulU»n,  the  most  famous  is 
the  Literary  Club,  established  in  tiui  year  1764,  of  which 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Burke,  Reynolds.  Goldsmith,  and  other 
well-known  names,  formed  the  list  of  members.  Along 
with  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Essex  Head  Club,  also 
founded  a few  years  ul\er  by  Johnson.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  tavern  at  which  it  met,  in  Essex  Street.  One  of 
the  moat  successful  literary  clubb  of  modern  times  was  that 
call  i the  King  of  Clubs,  wliich  began  about  tho  year 
1801.  and  used  to  met't  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the 
Stra  id.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  * Clubs  of  London.' 

The  modern  8iib>cription  houses  which  go  by  the  name 
of  clubs,  such  as  (he  AihensDum,  (he  University,  the  Senior 
and  Junior  United  Servici>,  and  others  of  tlie  same  de- 
scription, are  in  no  other  respect  clubs,  according  to  the 
antient  English  understanding  of  the  term,  except  (hat 
every  member  must  be  balloted  fur,  or  mlmittcil  by  (he 
consent  of  tliu  re.it.  And  little  more  of  the  true  character 
of  u club  belong  to  those  numerous  political  asscH'iationH 
known  as  the  \\  hig  Club  of  Brookes’ s.  the  club  at  While’s, 
the  Cathun  Club,  &c.  Puliiical  aswH'iatums,  in  iretiaiiuii 
of  those  existing  in  England,  were  formed  at  Paris  in  the 
earliest  stage  or  the  French  revolution,  and  assumed  the 
English  name  of  clubs.  The  Breton  Club,  (he  Jacobin 
Club,  the  Club  des  Feuillans,  and  others,  performed  an 
important  part  in  tho  various  sceiiOii  of  that  exiraorduiary 
drama. 

CLUB-MOSS,  or  SNAKE-MOSS,  is  a prostrate  moss- 
like  plant,  with  small  scaly  imbricated  leaves,  found  in 
alpine  or  damp  situations  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
fructification  consists  of  little  two- valvcd  cases,  containing 
powdery  matter.  All  the  species  belong  to  the  genus  Ly- 
copodium ; that  to  which  (he  name  is  mo.st  commonly  ap- 
plied IS  L.  clavatum. 

CLUN  Y,  a town  in  France,  in  tho  department  of  Safine  et 
Diire;  it  is  on  the  little  riverGrdne,  in  a by-road,  200  miles 
in  a direct  lino  S.S.E.  of  Pahs,  in  46”  26'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  39'  £. 
long. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  Cluny  was  a 
mere  village  in  the  MSconnois.  In  910  Guillaume  (Wil- 
liam) I.,  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  of  Auvergne,  who 
had  inirobasod  tho  village,  founded  an  abliey  of  theBenedic- , 
line  order.  About  twentyycars  afterwards  St.Odon,  second 
abbot  of  Cluny,  introduced  a refunn  into  the  Benedictine 
order,  which  reform  spread  very  widely;  and  in  course  of 
lime  two  thousand  religious  houses  adopted  the  disciplinu 
of  CJIuny,  whicJi  alone  of  those  in  which  the  rule  was  ob- 
served retained  the  rank  of  an  abbev;  tho  others  were  all 
simple  priories,  the  abbotslaying  asiue  their  title  and  rank. 
Tho  Cluniac  monks  were  dividi^  into  reformed  and  non- 
reformod,  and  the  abbot  of  Cluny  was  tbu  recognised  supe- 
rior of  the  whole  order.  Thu  abl^y  was  very  extensive,  and 
the  number  of  the  religious  in  the  middle  a^es  very  large. 
Tho  increase  of  the  establishment  may  be  judged  of  by  ^ 
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fact,  that  arhen,  in  A.D.  1245,  Po^  Innocent  IV,,  accoiS' 
panied  by  tweh'e  canlinaU,  a patnareh,  three  archbi8ho{>a, 
the  two  generaU  of  the  Carthusians  and  Cistertians  [Chaa- 
TAEUSB,  CiTBAirx^ji  and  the  king  of  France  (St.  Louis)  and 
three  of  his  sons,  the  Qtioen  Mother,  Batidouin,  count  of 
Flanders  and  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  duke  of  Bour* 
gogne  and  six  lords,  %'Uited  the  abber,  the  whole  party, 
ecdudastical,  royal,  and  noble,  were  lo<lgc<l  in  the  building 
of  the  monaster)'  without  disarranging  the  order  of  the 
monks,  who  amounted  to  four  hundroa.  The  abbot  had 
the  disposal  of  a great  number  of  benefices,  and  of  the 
priories  of  the  ditferent  houses  of  the  order.  His  orch- 
doucon  exercised  all  the  functions  of  a bishop  in  the  three 
parishes  of  the  town  of  CHuny,  except  those  or  conflrmation 
and  itftlination,  until  1744,  when  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
was  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  Mdron  Tne  revenues  of 
the  abbot  were  stated  by  Expilly  (1762)  at  50, DUO  livres 
(about  3000/.)  at  least,  and  the  revenue  of  tho  establish* 
inent  (la  meme  conventuelle)  at  70,000  liM'os  (nearly 
■tOOO/.).  Tho  church  of  the  monastery  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  built  in  tho  form  of  a cross,  above 
coo  feel  ill  length.  The  monastery  was  three  times  plun- 
dered by  the  Huguenots : before  the  last  pillage  the  librair 
contained  1800  manuscripts,  and  even  after  this  event  it 
was  one  of  the  richest  in  Franco;  but  it  was  dis]»ersed  or 
IranefeiTi’d  vlsewhcrc  at  tho  revolution,  and  the  church 
destroyed.  The  monastery  itself,  a handsome  modem  build- 
ing, has  been  appropriated  to  several  public  establishments, 
among  which  is  a college  or  high  school. 

Tho  town  of  Qunv  is  in  a valley ; it  occupies  as  much 
ground  as  Macon,  though  far  less  populous.  There  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  GrOne,  and  before  the  revolution 
there  was  one  religious  establishment,  besides  the  abbey, 
and  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  the  sick. 
The  inhabitants  in  1832  amounted  to  3368  for  the  town,  or 
4152  for  the  whole  commune:  they  manufacture  coarse 
woollens,  articles  of  furriery,  and  gloves ; they  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  leather,  and  wicker-work.  The  valley  affords  pas- 
turage, and  produces  grain  and  wine:  alabaster  and  jasper 
arc  obtained  from  tho  neighbouring  mountains. 

CLUNY,  ORDER  OF  MONKS  OF;  a branch  of  the 
Benedictines.  Wdliam,  Earl  of  Warren,  son-in-law  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  brought  these  monks  into  England, 
and  built  their  first  house  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  about  a.D. 
1077  or  1078.  Tanner  (Notit.  Monatt.,  edit,  Na.im.  p.  ix.) 
says  there  were  twenty-^ven  priories  and  cells  of  this  order 
in  England.  But  a deputation  of  certain  monks  from  the 
parent  abbey  of  Cluny  sent  to  King  Henry  VI.,  in  1457,  to 
nsk  for  the  restitution  of  possessions  in  England,  which 
they  stated  had  been  long  nelained  from  them,  complained 
that  they  hod  been  deprived  of  the  obedience  of  thirty-eight. 
The  number,  of  which  on  account  is  given  in  the  new 
edition  of  Dugdale’s  * Monasticon,*  certainly  amounts  to 
forty-two.  exclusive  of  three  cells  whose  existence  U not 
very  distinctly  known. 

All  tho  monasteries  of  this  order  in  England  wore  go- 
verned by  foreigners,  had  more  French  than  English 
monks  in  them,  and  were  not  only  subject  to  the  foreign 
houses  of  Cluny,  La  Charite  sur  l^jiro,  and  St.  Martin  de.^ 
Champs  at  Pan's,  but  could  be  visited  by  them  only.  None 
of  their  priors  wore  elected  by  the  respective  convents,  but 
were  name<l  by  the  above-mentioned  foreign  houses.  They 
could  not  receive  tho  profession  of  their  novices  in  Englaud. 
To  have  their  differences  determined,  they  were  obliged,  in 
almost  all  cases,  to  go  to  their  superiors  beyond  wa;  by 
which  means  the  greatest  port  of  their  revenues  uerc 
carried  to  those  furei^  bouses:  and  upon  that  account, 
during  the  war.s  with  France,  the  different  establishments 
of  tills  order  were  generally  seized  into  the  king's  hand.s  as 
alien  priories.  ARer  a petition  from  a large  number  of 
the  English  Cluniac  monks  to  the  parliament  at  Win- 
chester m the  4th  Edward  III.,  these  inconveniences  were 
by  degrees  removed ; and  some  of  their  houses  were  in  that 
and  the  following  reign  made  denizen.  Bermondsey,  one 
of  the  greater  houses  of  this  order,  was  made  an  abbey ; 
and  all  of  them  wore  at  last  discharged  from  all  manner  of 
subjection  and  obedience  to  the  foreign  abbeys.  Tanner 
says  this  did  not  take  place  till  1457,  when  the  deputation 
already  mentioned,  in  addition  to  claiming  the  restitution 
of  their  possessions  generallv.  desired  leave  to  enter  all 
places  depending  upon  their  Iiouses ; but  instead  of  obtain- 
ing what  they  asked,  they  wore  deprived  of  tho  subjection 
of  all  bouses  of  their  order  in  England. 


The  houses  of  Cluny  abroad  had  pensions  from  the 
houses  of  their  order  in  England,  colled  Apportw,  which 
probably  amounted  in  the  whole  to  a largo  sum ; for  Cotton, 
m his  ‘Abridgement,*  p.  51.  says,  the  abbot  of  Cluny  bod  a 
pension  from  England  of  2000/.  per  annum ; and  according 
to  Rymer,  old  edit.,  vul.  iii.  u.  1 000,  and  Prynne's  * Records,’ 
vol.  lii.  pp.  386,  858,  the  loreieners  sometimes  demanded 
occasional  supplies  from  their  houses  here ; and  even  ran 
them  into  debt,  as  stated  by  Prynne,  vol.  Ui.  p.  750. 

The  prior  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  was  account^  high  cham- 
berlain to  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  was  often  his  vicar- 
general  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  (See  Rymer, 
old  edit.,  vol.  xi.  p.  464.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  hotues  of  the  Quniac  order  were 
founded  prior  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  Slevesholm, 
in  Norfolk,  was  tho  last  founded  about  a.d.  1222.  Four 
houses  of  this  order  wore  among  those  which  Cardinal 
Wolscy  dissolved  in  1525. 

In  l)’Ache^'’s  ‘ Sptcilegium,' fol.  par.  1723,  tom.  I p.  64], 
are  the  ‘Antiquiores  Consuctudinos  Cluniaccnsis  Monas 
tcrii,  collectoro  S.  Udalrioo  Monacho  Benedictino.’  A de 
tailed  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  order  abroad 
will  be  found  in  the  ‘Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,' 
tom.  V.  p.  184,  which  is  translated  in  Stevens's  Continuation 
of  Dugdalv’s  Monasticon.  (Tanner,  Notit.  Mornut.  ut 
supra ; Dugdalo’s  Monattictm  Anglic.,  last  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  3.) 

CLUPETDiV,  a family  of  fishes  of  the  section  Abuomi- 
nales.  The  Cnupcidn  are  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the 
Salmonidee  and  the  Gadids : in  fact  they  form  the  fiAh 
and  lost  division  of  his  section  * Malacoplerj'gicns  Ahdo- 
minaux.’  11)0  fishes  of  this  di>'isioD  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  wanting  the  adipose  fin,  by  having  the  upf^r  jaw 
composed  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  in  the  middle,  and 
the  maxiilaries  ut  the  sides,  and  by  the  body  being  always 
covered  with  scales.  Some  of  the  species  ascend  nvers. 

The  genus  Clupea,  as  now  restricted  by  Cuvier,  may  be 
thus  characterized  : — maxiilaries  arched  in  front ; opening 
of  the  mouth  moderate;  upper  jaw  entire;  body  com- 
pressed and  covered  w'ith  large  scales;  teeth  minute  oi 
wanting.  To  this  genus  belong  the  Herring,  Sprat,  White- 
bait,  Puebard,  &c. 

Clupea  Harengus,  Linn.,  the  Herring  (French,  Le 
Hareng  cammun)  is  a fish  well  known ; its  characters 
however  will  be  useful  to  distinguish  it  A^>ra  some  allied 
species ; they  are  as  follows : — 

Small  tccUiin  both  jaw.s;  suhoporculum  rounded;  reins 
on  the  infra-orbitals  and  gill-coven  ; dorsal  fin  behind  the 
centre  of  gravity;  this  fin  commences  about  half  war  be- 
tween the  point  of  tho  upper  jaw  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  tail ; ventrals  placed  beneath  the  middle  of 
the  dorsal  fin ; tail  forked ; length  of  the  head  one  fifth 
of  that  of  the  body ; the  greatest  depth  of  the  body  one 
fiAh  of  tho  whole  length.  The  unper  part  of  tho  fl.sh  is 
blue  or  green,  according  to  tho  lignl ; the  sides,  bellv,  and 
gill-covers  are  silvety  white ; ordinary  length,  ten  to  twelve 
mclics. 

Tho  term  Hcmng  is  the  same  as  (he  German  Haring, 
which,  according  to  ¥ome,  is  derived  from  Heer,  an  army, 
and  is  applied  to  these  fishes  from  their  visiting  the 
cua»ts  in  such  immense  numbers. 

‘ The  Herring  inhabits  the  deep  waters  all  round  the  Bril  Uh 
coasts,  and  approaches  the  thores  in  the  months  of  August 
uixl  September  fur  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn, 
which  takes  plaro  in  Octu^r,  or  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. It  is  during  these  months  that  the  great  Ashing  is 
carried  on,  for  after  tlw  spawning  is  over  it  returns  to  deep 
water.  The  mode  of  fishing  for  Herrings  is  by  drift-nets, 
very  similar  to  thoso  employed  for  taking  mackerel  and 
michard,  with  a slight  difference  in  the  size  of  the  mesh, 
^jc  net  is  suspended  bv  its  upper  edge  fWim  the  drift-rope 
by  \ariouK  shorter  and  smaller  ropes,  called  buoy-ropes; 
and  considerable  practical  skill  is  required  in  the  arrange- 
ment, that  the  net  may  hang  with  the  meshes  s<|uare, 
smooth  and  even,  in  tho  water,  and  at  the  proper  depth ; 
fur  accurding  to  the  wind,  tide,  situation  of  tneir  food,  and 
other  causes,  the  herrings  swim  at  various  distances  below 
the  surface,’ 

‘ Tlie  size  of  the  boat  used  depends  on  the  distance  from 
shore  at  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on ; but  whether  in 
deep  or  in  shallow  water,  the  nets  are  only  in  actual  use 
during  the  night.  It  is  found  tliat  the  fish  strike  the  nets 
in  much  greater  numbers  when  it  is  dark  than  when  it  is 
light:  the  darkest  nights  therefore,  and  those  in  whi^  the 
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•surface  of  the  water  it  ruffled  by  a breeze,  are  considered 
the  moat  favourable.  It  U supposed  that  nets  stretched  in 
the  daytime  alarm  the  fish,  and  cati<(c  them  to  quit  the 
places  whore  thatipractice  is  followed  i it  is  therefore  strictly 
forbidden 

Tile  young  are  found  on  our  coast  during  the  summer 
months  in  great  abundance,  and  are  often  taken  in  small* 
moshud  nets  used  for  catching  other  fishes. 

The  food  of  the  herring  consists  principally  of  small 
Crustacea,  but  they  have  been  known  to  devour  the  fry  of 
their  oam  species. 

Clitpea  Leachii  (Leach’s  Herring).  This  second  species 
of  herring  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  and  described 
ill  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Societv  for  1831,  p.  34. 
An  account  by  ihe  same  gentleman  is  also  given  in  the 
Zoological  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  278,  where  a figure  of  the 
spates  will  be  found.  We  will  therefore  give  the  distin- 
guishing characters  in  Mr.  YarreU’s  own  words. 

‘ The  length  of  the  head  compared  to  that  of  the  bu<ly 
alone,  without  the  hca'l  or  caudal  rays,  is  as  one  to  three; 
the  depth  of  the  body  greater  than  the  length  of  the  lieail, 
and  compared  to  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  together, 
is  as  one  to  three  and  a half;  it  is  therefore  much  deeper 
in  pro]x>rtion  to  its  length  than  our  common  herring,  and 
has  both  the  dorsal  and  abdominal  lines  much  mure  con-  | 
vex : the  under  jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  and  provided 
with  three  or  four  prmiiiucnt  teeth  just  within  the  angle 
formed  b^-  the  symphosls;  the  superior  maxilbry  bones 
have  their  edges  slightly  crenated;  the  eye  is  large,  in 
breadth  full  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  whole  nead;  j 
irides  pale  yellow;  the  dorsal  fin  is  placed  behind  the  centre  : 
of  gravity,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  common  herring; 
the  scales  ore  smaller;  the  sides  without  any  distinct  lateral 
line  ; the  e<lge  of  the  belly  carinatod,  but  not  serrated ; the 
fins  small.  The  fin-rays  in  number  arc — dorsal,  eighteen ; 
pectoral,  seventocii ; ventral,  nine;  anal,  sixteen;  and 
caudal,  twenty.  Vcriebr®,  fifty-four. 

‘Tlic  back  and  upper  port  of  the  sides  ore  deep  blue,  with 
roen  reflections,  pa.ibing  into  silvery  while  beiieulh.  The 
esh  of  this  species  differs  from  that  of  the  common  herring 
in  flavour,  and  is  much  more  mild.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  first  discovered  this  species  when  ex- 
amining the  various  kinds  of  ftslies  caugnt  by  the  fisher* 
men  whilst  engaged  in  taking  sprat.s. 

Cfw/A*j  Spraltu*,  the  ^P^i<  calle<l  in  France  Le  Melet, 
E$ptvt,  or  Hurenguet.  ^is  Ash  has  by  many  authors 
been  confounded  with  the  young  of  tlie  herring;  it  is 
however  distinct,  and  its  characters  were  first  pointed  out 
by  Pennant;  they  arc  as  follows: — proportions  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  herring,  but  the  depth  of  the  bixly  is 
gmter  in  proportion  than  in  the  young  of  that  species ; the 
gill-covers  are  not  veined;  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  ore 
so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  IoucIl  The  dorsal 
fin  is  placed  further  back,  and  the  keel  to  the  abdomen  is 
more  acutely  serrated  tlian  in  the  herring. 

Sprat-fishing  commences  in  the  early  part  of  November ; 
hence  in  season  they  immediately  follow  herrings,  and  the 
markets  continue  to  be  supplied  with  them  auring  the 
winter  months.  Like  the  herrings,  these  fishes  inhabit  the 
deep  water  during  the  summer:  ttiev  are  so  plentiful  as  to 
be  freifuently  usm  for  manuring  tKe  land,  and  are  often 
sold  as  low  as  sixpence  per  bushel. 

Clupea  alba  (Yarrell),  the  J^ltite’Bait ; French,  Btan- 
quefte;  German,  This  fish  ha.s  been  supjioscd 

to  be  the  young  of  the  shad:  Mr.  Yarrell,  however,  upon 
a careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  a.vcertained  it  to  be  a 
distinct  species:  its  distinguishing  characters  are — length 
of  tho  head  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  and  not 
including  the  tail,  os  two  to  five;  depth,  os  compared 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  fish,  as  one  to  five;  keel 
of  the  abdomen  distinctly  serrated,  but  not  so  sharp 
as  in  the  thatL  The  dorsal  fin  commences  half  way 
oetween  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  and  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
the  upper  jaw  is  slightly  crenated,  the  lower  jaw  is 
the  longer  and  smooth.  Its  ccdoiir  is  silvery  white,  growing 
greenish  on  the  back ; the  body  is  more  compressed  than  in 
the  herring,  and  the  keel  to  the  abdomen  is  more  sharply 
serrated  than  in  cither  that  fish  or  the  sprat. 

Tlie  White-bait  is  caught  in  great  abundance  in  tho 
Thames  as  high  up  as  Woolwich  and  Blackwall ; the  fish- 

* Fma  YiimU't  * Illilorr  of  Britisb  Fiab**,'  to  wMeh  w«  rtCir  our 
fur  • man  sail  lntateith>s  uevuat  of  IliU  sod  tbr  otbrr  •peciet  bort 

•uticed. 


] ing  commences  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  U con- 
tinued to  September.  * When  fishing  n»  high  as  Wool- 
wich,'says  Mr.  Yarrell,  * the  tide  must  have  (lowt.d  from 
three  to  four  hours,  and  flic  water  become  sensibly  brackish 
to  the  taste,  before  tho  white-bail  will  bo  found  to  make 
their  apjwarance.  They  return  down  the  river  with  the 
first  ebb-tide ; and  various  attempts  to  prcsenc  them  in 
well-boats  in  pure  fresh  water  have  uniformly  failed.’  The 
food  of  the  white-hail  consists  of  small  crustat'ca. 

Ch/pfti  pilchttrtfuf,  the  Pilchard;  La  C*7ow,  in  France. 
In  sue  this  fish  reM*mbU’H  the  herring;  it  is  also  nearly 
of  the  same  form,  but  rather  thicker,  and  of  greater  pro- 
portionate depth  ; the  scales  are  larger,  the  head  is  shorter, 
the  suboperculum  is  square,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  more  for- 
ward in  position : the  gill-covers  are  distinctly  veine«l. 

This  Osh  is  caught  off'  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  great 
abundance  ; the  fishing  commences  in  J uly  *.  The  food  of 
the  pilchanl  consists  of  small  shrimps,  and  other  crus- 
taceons  animals. 

The  Sha^l  is  another  fish  belonging  to  this  group ; it  is 
however  placeil  in  u suh-geniis  called  by  Cuvier  Aloia. 
He  separated  this,  together  with  several  other  species, 
from  (lie  truo  Clupea?,  from  the  circumstonce  of  their 
having  the  upper  jaw  deeply  notchefl  in  the  mi<ldlc. 

Two  species  of  shad  are  found  off  the  British  roast : the 
first  (the  Tiniite  Yarrell)  known  generally  by  the 

name  of  Shad  I A\cna  fintu),  is  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length;  its  colour  is  hrownidi-green  on  the  l>ack,  or  in- 
clining to  blue  in  certain  lights;  tho  rest  of  the  l*ody  is 
silvery;  five  or  six  dusky  spots  arc  obsened  on  each  side, 
and  are  disposed  longitudinally,  the  first  close  to  the  head, 
and  the  others  at  short  internals ; the  length  of  the  head 
as  compared  with  the  body  is  ns  one  to  five;  the  body 
rather  exccetU  lliis  measurement  in  depth;  the  jaw.s  are 
ftinii!*hiHl  with  distinct  teeth,  and  tho  fail  ls  deeply  forked. 

Tlii-s  fish  is  found  in  the  Severn  and  Thames  in  tolerable 
abundance.  The  principal  fishing  season  for  the  shad  in 
the  Tliames  is  about  the  stH'ond  week  of  July:  they  iiegiii 
to  ascend  the  river  about  May  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
their  spawn,  and  this  being  done  they  return  to  the  iwfa 
about  the  end  of  July. 

In  former  times  tlio  shad  was  caught  as  high  up  the 
river  as  Putney:  it  now  rarely  parses  London  Bridge,  and 
is  caught  in  the  greatest  abutnlanco  a litllo  below  Green- 
wich. It.s  flesh  is  dry,  and  therefore  not  much  e-;lcemed 
for  the  tabic. 

The  second  species  of  slwd.  the  Allicp,  or  Allirc  Shad  of 
Mr.  Yarrell  (A/oiu  ronvmoiis),  is  coneidcrably  larger  than 
the  one  just  describcil,  being  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
length:  it  may  moreover  he  distinguished  by  its  having 
only  one  spot  on  the  side  of  the  boiiy,  near  Ihe  head,  and 
that  is  sometimes  scarcely  visible : the  jaws  have  no  dis- 
tinct teeth,  and  the  scales  of  the  body  are  rather  smaller  in 
prmMJTtion,  though  they  arc  large  in  both  species. 

TheAUicc  .Shad  is  plentiful  in  the  Severn,  but  of  rather 
rare  occurrence  in  the  Tlmnu's. 

CLUVE'RIUS  (CLUWER),  PHILIP,  was  bom  at 
! Danzig,  in  1580.  His  father  intending  him  for  the  pro- 
I fessiun  of  the  law,  sent  him  to  study  at  Ix^yden : but  Liu- 
I verius  showed  more  disposition  for  the  study  of  geogniphy 
I and  antiquities,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  bias  by  ins 
! acquaintance  with  Joseph  Scaliger.  In  a journey  which 
! he  made  to  Louvain  and  Antwerp,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  Justus  Lipsius,  he  fell  in  with  some  marauding 
! soldier^  who  »lripjK*d  him  of  everything.  On  his  return 
to  Holland,  finding  (hat  his  father,  being  dissalutfied 
with  Ills  conduct,  had  stopped  all  remittances  for  his  sup- 
port, he  joined  the  troops  of  the  cro|)eror,  and  sened  for 
two  years  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  the  latter  ceuntry 
ho  mode  tho  ac*quninlanco  of  a Baron  Pupel,  who  lieing 
: aiTcsUKl  by  order  of  tho  emperor,  had  written  a pamphlet 
[ in  his  defence,  which  Cluverius  undertook  to  translate  into 
I Latin,  and  published  it  on  his  rutum  to  Holland.  Tho 
I pamphlet  being  considercil  ofTcnsivu,  Cluverius  was  im- 
risoned,  at  the  request  of  tho  imporiui  ambassador  to  the 
tates  General.  Hu  was  soon  ufter  released,  and  his 
mother  having  sent  him  some  supply  of  money,  ho  set  out 
on  his  travels  to  England,  where  he  wrote  ' De  Tribus 
Rhoni  Alveis,*  4to.  Returning  to  the  continent,  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Germany,  ond  publLHhvHl  his  ‘ Ger- 

* ’ Tlw  sumbvr  of  <Uh  ukrn  by  s SitU  boat  ia  a oifflil't  v.in»*  ex- 

e««din|(ly:  fron  U>  Kmi  ib.iuiaii.l  it  e»osi<lcr.r<l  MiHti-ralc;  iloCir*  amirtitili 
to  tsraiy  thouMmU  Tut  th«  teatmi't  0«iua,{,  about  one  hnudrot  nod  Sri) 
thoBMiw  tub  wetUd  be  d««Ked  fereurabk.'— YerrelCf  * BiiiUb  Fi>bM.' 
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mania  Antiqua,’  ibl.,Loyden,  1616.  li  is  a work  of  consider- 
able researcn,  intermixed  with  much  conjecture.  Having 
made  a journey  into  Italy,  ho  was  well  receivotl  there,  espe- 
cially ut  Kome  and  Bologna,  where  his  Ikmiliar  a«|\iaintanco 
with  nicw?  of  the  Eurup<«n  lanpiages  excited  great  admira- 
tion. His  next  work,  ‘ Siriliio  AnliijumLibri  Duo,’  to  which 
he  added  a short  description  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  ful., 
1619,  has  been  considcrod  by  many  as  his  best  work.  On 
his  return  to  Holland  from  Italy  he  stifTeral  severe  do- 
mestic lo^es,  and  his  health  rapiilly  declined.  It  was  under 
tlie.se  circum-stanoes  that  he  wrote  hU  ’ Italia  Antiqua,’ 
which  was  published  after  his  death.  It  is  a work  of  great 
research,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  on  the  geography  of' 
Huticnl  Italy,  although  it  occasionally  requires  curret'tion 
from  the  moru  exact  observations  or  discoveries  of  later 
geographers  and  antiquarians.  Cluverius’s  friend  and 
fellow  traveller,  Lucas  Holstenius,  added  to  it  his  own  ob- 
servations. Cluverius  wrote  also  ‘ An  Introduction  to  Uni- 
versal Geography,’  which  has  been  repeateilly  published. 
Ho  died  at  ].,eydon  in  1023,  forly-tnrec  years  of  age. 
Danielis  Heinsii  Orath  m Mlum  P.  C/weriV,  at  the  end 
of  the  ‘ Introduction  to  Geography,’  Leyden,  1624,  gives  an 
account  of  the  principal  incidents  of  Cluverius's  life. 

CLWYD,  a river  in  North  Wales,  in  the  counties  of 
Flint  and  Denbigh.  It  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Bronbanog  lulls,  a ridge  belonging  to  the  lliraetug 
hills,  and  its  upper  course  for  a few  miles  is  to  the  ^ 
It  then  suddenly  turns  E.N.K.,  and  (xmtiiiues  nearly 
eight  miles  in  that  direction.  About  three  miles  above 
lluthyn  it  declines  to  the  N.,  and  preserves  this  course  to 
its  mouth.  Tlie  upper  third  of  its  course  is  through  a 
narrow  valley,  which  pre-ents  ;ome  very  fine  views.  Selow 
Ruthv'n  it  enters  the  fi^rtile  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  extends 
upwards  of  Cfleen  miles  in  length,  and  is  a pretty  level 
tract  from  five  to  seven  inilos  wide.  Being  studded 
with  (owns,  villages,  and  seats,  covered  with  verdant  mea- 
dows and  luxuriant  fields,  and  enclosed  on  every  side  by 
brown  and  barren  bills,  this  vale  offers  by  the  contrast  a 
very  pleasant  view.  A little  below  St.  Asaph,  the  Clwyd  is 
joinea  bv  the  Elwy,  which  traversing  a hilly  trai-t  brings 
to  it  a largo  mas.s  of  water,  and  me  river  below  this 
towTi  increases  considerably  in  breadth.  It  m»n  afterwards 
enters  the  fertile  and  extensive  marsh  of  Rhuddlan,  called 
Morra  Rhuddlan : three  miles  below  the  toam  of  Rhuddlan 
it  enters  the  sea  through  a small  sostuary  opening  north- 
ward, and  forming  a ]iort  for  small  coa.sting  vessels.  The 
whole  course  of  the  river  may  be  about  thirty  miles ; it  is 
navigable  for  tlat-bottomed  boats  uf  about  seventy  tuns 
up  to  Rhuddlan  quay. 

CLYDE,  a river  in  Scotland,  the  third  in  magnitude, 
but  the  most  important  (ot  its  navigation.  Its  sources  lie 
between  55”  18'  and  55”  28'  N.  lat.,  where  the  highest 
suinrnits  of  the  mountain-range  traversing  South  Scotland, 
the  I^wthors  (3150  feet),  the  Leail  HilU,  Queonsberrv- 
Hdl  (2’239  feet),  and  the  range  connecting  the  latter  with 
Ilart  Fell  (2790  feci),  form  nearly  a aeiuicirtlc.  The 
rivulets  which  descend  from  this  range  unite  in  one  stream 
a1>out  55®  27',  and  thus  the  Clyde  is  formwl.  The  most 
southern  and  largest  of  those  streams  is  the  Daer  : but  an- 
other smaller  stream  is  calltxl  Clyde,  before  the  union. 
After  the  junction  of  these  streams,  the  Clyde  continues  in 
the  direction  of  the  Daer  northward*  to  Rolu?rton,  twelve 
miles  lower  down : in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  its  course 
the  current  is  very  rapid,  and  preserves  the  chiirftclcr  of  a 
mountain-stream.  North  of  Roberton,  the  Tintoc  Hills 
(2.310  feet  high)  direct  its  course  north-east;  at  Biggar  its 
course  is  changed  to  the  north-west  and  north,  but  liolmv 
Roberton  it  flows  west-south-west  to  iU  confluence  with  the 
Douglas  Water,  and  accordingly  it  makes  a large  bend  round 
the  Tintoe  Ilill.s.  Its  course  in  this  distance  is  little  short 
of  twenty  miles,  though  Roberton  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Douglas  Water  arc  only  six  or  seven  miles  di.stant  in  a 
straight  line.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  wide, 
and  the  current  is  so  gentle  that  in  some  places  it  is  hardly 
perceptible,  .^fter  the  junction  with  the  Douglas  Water 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  increawis,  an<l  (he  ftills  eom- 
mcnco.  TIic  first  is  the  Roimiton  Linn,  a cascade  about 
thirty  feet  high,  which  is  follmved  by  the  Corra  Linn, 
wberu  three  wUierfallB  oc*Mir  near  one  another,  each  appa- 
rently as  high  as  Bonnitnn  Linn.  Tim  rocks  on  both  sides 
narrow  the  bed  of  the  river  so  much,  that  the  waters  in 
s<uoe  places  ni«h  down  a chasm  not  more  than  four  feet, 
wide.  Curru  Lnm  ia  two  miles  above  the  town  of  Lanark. 


Two  miles  lower  down  is  Stonebyro-s’  Fall,  which  also 
consists  of  three  distinct  falls,  altcgethor  measuring  about 
stnenty  feet  in  height.  The  scenerji  tear  the  falls  haa  con- 
siderable beaulv.  It  U probable  that  the  river  in  a siwce 
of  about  six  mifes  do-scend-s  nut  less  than  230  feet,  and  tlm 
valley  of  the  river  above  the  fulls  may  W about  400  feet 
above  the  sea.  Below  the  falls,  the  river,  continuing  its 
north-west  course,  runs  in  a fmo  valley  to  Blaiitvre  and 
Bothwell,  the  lands  rising  in  a gentle  asfxmt  on  both  aides. 
Farther  down  its  banks  are  sometimes  bold  an<l  richly 
Wooded:  sometimes  they  extend  in  level  plains.  At  Glasgow 
the  Clyde  lias  a considerable  width,  and  veissels  asc«ud  to  the 
Lower  Bridge  of  Glasgow.  From  Gla.sguw  to  the  vicinity 
of  Dumbarton  it  runs  through  a level  country.  At  no 
great  distance  from  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  the  Kil|Kitnck 
Hills  rise  on  the  north,  and  the  Renfrew  Hills  on  the 
south.  Between  these  range*  the  Clyde  furms  a wido 
cestuary,  which  at  Dumbarton  is  uliout  a mile  across,  and 
widens  in  its  progress  to  the  west,  being  at  Greenock  more 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  To  tlic  wc^t  uf  tlie  latter  place 
at  Cloch  Point  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  south,  and  reaclies 
the  sea  by  the  tuu  straits  which  lie  Wtween  the  island  uf 
Bute,  the  C^mbray  l*lnn<ls,  and  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  The 
river  south  of  C^ocli  Point  is  called  the  Finb  of  Clyde,  a 
term  which  is  frequently  extende-d  to  (hat  part  of  the  sea 
which  lies  between  the  island  of  Arran  and  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire.  Tlie  whole  course  of  the  Clyde,  from  the  source 
of  the  Daer  to  tl>e  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Bute, 
mav  be  about  iOO  miles. 

CJLY'MENE.  (Zoology.)  [Naid.-e.] 

CLY'PK.\S.  (Zoology.)  [Echinid*.] 

CL  Y PE  ASTE  R.  I Ech  j mi 

CLY'PEUS  SOBIKSKI  (the  shield  of  Sobieski).a  con- 
stellation  formed  by  Hevelius  out  of  some  small  stars  be- 
low Aquila,  and  pa-^ng  the  meridian  about  an  liour  befire 
a Aquilte.  Hie  name  was  given  in  honour  of  .Tuhn  St>- 
bieski  HI.,  king  of  Poland. 
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CLYSTERS  (the  Greek  *Xivrr»/p),  luveraens,  nr  e«ema1a< 
terms  bestowed  upon  meilicmal  agents  introduce<l  into  the 
rectum,  or  lower  bowel,  with  the  intention  uf  expelling  its 
contents,  or  urfslucing  other  local  effects,  but  also  occa- 
sionally to  iimuenco  the  system  generally.  The  intestinal 
canal,  from  its  commencement  at  the  mouth  to  its  termi- 
nation in  tbo  rectum,  is  ciid<med  with  peculiar  sensibi- 
lil  ic« ; and  though  each  )>ortiun  of  it  has  some  spcnc.]  offlr-v', 
yet  the  whole  responds  to  certain  stimulants,  whatever  pert 
they  may  be  applied  to.  Thus  purgative  medicines  may  be 
imrodneed  into  it  either  by  the  inouth  or  by  the  rerium, 
and  to  a certain  extent  their  action  is  the  same,  t.  c.  both 
will  occasion  an  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  lower 
bowel ; but  the  secondary  influence  on  tho  system  will  be 
different,  inasmuch  as  when  the  purgative  is  given  by 
the  mouth,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  descent  it  pro- 
duces, according  to  its  nature,  a special  aclion  on  each 
portion  as  it  passes,  frerjuently  cansimr  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  scrum,  and  s^i  materially  affecting  the  general 
system.  But  when  the  same  substance  is  introduced  by 
tlie  rectum,  it  only  poKluces  a local  effect,  by  bringing  about 
the  expulsion  of  the  contents,  and  influencing  the  syNtem 
generally  only  when  these  were  of  such  a nature  ns  to  oc- 
casion irrilotum  by  their  retention.  Clysters  are  nlwi  em- 
ployed to  as.*ist  in  rtUaining  the  contents  of  the  IkiwcIs 
wboii  they  are  expelled  too  frequently,  as  in  many  eases  of 
diurrhiua.  Clysters  uf  this  luUer  kiuil  are  likewise  u.-w:d  to 
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eiH  in  ratainm^  (lie  rontonts  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
organs  such  eh  of  tho  uterus  in  ca-nes  where  abortion  is 
threalener);  and  are  alno  emphiyod  to  allay  pain  and  irri* 
tation  in  the  bladder,  kidneys  &c.  Further,  when  the 
mouth  or  upper  part  of  the  throat  is  closed,  as  in  spas- 
mo<iic  diseases,  such  as  lock-jaw.  or  from  tumours  or 
pamlysis,  they  are  frequently  made  the  vehicle  for  in- 
troducing either  ft>od  or  meihcino  into  the  system.  The 
only  other  pi)int  requiring  notice  here  is  the  fact  that  as 
the  sensibility  of  the  roctum  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  stomach,  the  doses  of  most  articles  given  as  clysters 
must  he  greater  than  when  administered  by  the  mouth. 

Clysters  are  rarely,  except  in  two  instances,  taken  or 
adiiiinUtcred  without  the  order  or  superintendence  of  a 
competent  medical  attendant,  and  therefore  wu  shall 
Confine  our  ubse^^'alions  chielly  to  those  two  oases.  The 
first  and  must  common  is  where  persons  employ  them  for 
the  relief  of  constipation;  for  this  purpose  tepiu  water  or 
gruel  is,  by  means  of  a proper  instrument,  thrown  up 
into  the  rectum,  and  when  a suitable  quantity  (about  a 
pint)  is  used,  it  is  generally  speedily  retumeu,  bringing 
with  it  the  other  contents  of  the  lower  bowel.  To  the 
occasional  use  of  such  means  no  objection  can  be  urged  ; 
hut  if  employed  habitually,  and  as  a substitute  for  thu 
efforts  of  nature,  the  greatest  injury  will  result  Constb 
pation  docs  not  in  gunonil  depend  upon  a want  of  power  in 
the  rectum  to  c\^>el  its  contents,  but  upon  the  use  of  im- 
proper diet  or  a deficiency  of  the  secretions  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  such  as  the  bile,  which  ^r- 
nisbes  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  intestines;  and  clysters 
never  can  efTectually  supply  the  want  of  these  secretions. 
By  the  abuse  of  clysters,  the  tone  of  the  wliolc  alimentary 
canal  may  he  lost,  and  the  process  of  nutrition  so  impaired 
tliat  wasting  and  nthur  serious  ronhoquonccs  have  followed. 
Clysters  even  of  the  mildest  kind  should  therefore  bo  ro- 
stnrted  to  the  accomplishment  of  (emponuy  and  occasional 
purposes.  At  the  commenceraenl  of  fevers  and  other  in- 
rtammatorv  complaints,  the  spoinly  evacuation  of  the  ron- 
tenl.B  of  tfio  re<-lum  is  desirable;  and  where  mcriicines 
cannot  bo  taken  by  the  mouth,  owing  to  tho  irritability  of 
the  stomach  causing  their  rejection,  clysters  of  purgative 
Bulist.inres,  such  as  castor  oil,  or  infusion  of  senna  with 
sulphate  of  soda,  may  be  used.  For  the  relief  of  spasmodic 
diseases,  clysters  of  the  fetid  gums,  such  as  assafietida,  or 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  used.  Sometimes  tobacco  in 
the  form  of  infusion  or  of  smoke  is  employed;  hut  this 
rcquiro.s  the  greatest  care.  The  second  case  to  which  we 
have  alludi'd,  in  which  clysters  are  employe<l  without 
medical  Mqierintcndcnce,  is  that  of  tobucco-smokc  thrown 
into  the  rectum  of  droumod  iiorsons:  a more  hurtful  mea- 
sure cannot  be  adopted;  it  is  now  abandonerl  by  oil  intel- 1 
ligent  persons.  ' 

Where  clystoni  are  etuployed  to  allay  pain,  or  arrest  pre- 
mature action  of  the  uterus,  they  generally  contain  tincture 
of  opium,  and  are  of  small  hulk;  about  a quarter  of  a pint  | 
of  starch  serves  as  the  vehicle.  Where  nourishment  is  the 
object,  they  are  al.so  of  small  bulk;  about  half  a pint  of 
beef-tea  alone,  or  with  powdered  cinchona  !>ark.  and  a few 
drops  of  laudanum.  Substances  intn>duced  into  tho  rectum 
in  a solid  form  are  called  suppositories. 

CL  VTli  KA.a  genuB  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Chrvsomelhlir.  Tho  insects  of  lias  genus  generally  have 
the  b«>dy  more  or  less  cvlindric;al ; the  antenna?  short,  with 
the  boA.il  joint  thick,  tbe  two  following  joints  short,  and 
the  remaining  (with  the  exception  of  the  apical  joint)  ser- 
rated, ».  e.,  produced  internally,  so  ns  to  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a saw.  Ibe  head  is  placed  vertically,  and  inserted  into 
thu  thorax,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  from  above:  often 
larger  in  the  male  than  the  female.  The  legs  arc  mo- 
derately long,  rather  thick ; in  tho  males  the  anterior  pair 
are  olVn  considerably  larger  than  thu  two  jM>stcrior  pairs: 
thupcnultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  bilubod. 

Tlte  larva?  of  these  inserts  (at  least  those  that  are  known) 
inhabit  a coriaceous  tubu,  which  they  drug  about  with 
them.  , 

Tlie  Clythrn*  reside  on  troi^s  and  shrubs,  and  those  found  i 
in  this  country  ap;>ear  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  summer. 
The  species  are  very  abundant,  and  M.dilom  adorned  with  i 
metallK  colours.  In  England  wo  Iiavc  five  species,  the  most  I 
common  of  which  is  Clythra  qwidripuiirUita : this  is  not 
quite  Iwlf  an  inch  in  length,  and  black;  tho  elytra  ochre- 
oolourod,  with  four  black  spots,  two  near  the  base,  and  tw'o 
Jtav  the  middle.  The  next  soocies  which  ii  not  uncom- 1 


monly  met  with  is  Clythra  Indmluia.  Thi-  licctlp  is  rather 
less  than  the  last,  and  of  a bhie-grctm  colour,  thickly  an 
finely  puncturwl  above ; tlie  elytra  are  |iaie-yolhiw  and  imnm 
culate ; the  anterior  pair  of  legs  in  the  male  ant  cdungated. 

CLY'TUS,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  the  section 
I»n^icornes,  and  family  Ccrambycblo?. 

Tho  species  of  the  genus  CUtus  (a  genua  established  by 
FabrictuM)  fonn  a well-marked  group  among  the  Ccram- 
bycida’,  and  are  chiefly  dislinguishea  by  their  having  tho 
palpi  short  and  nearly  equal,  the  terminal  joint  thicker 
than  the  others,  and  truncated  at  the  b|)CX;  tno  heud  nar- 
rower than  the  thorax,  and  the  latter  nearly  globular  or  ap- 
proaching to  n cylinder.  The  body  is  elongate,  and  nearly 
cylindrical ; tho  antennsa  are  shorter  than  the  body,  and  fili- 
form; the  basal  joint  is  rather  thick;  and  tho  terminal  joints 
are  sometimes  incrassated  ; the  legs  are  mcnlcrately  long. 

These  insects  arc  generally  of  moderate  size,  and  have 
the  elytra  a<lorned  with  arcuateil  fascitc;  their  ground 
colour  is  usually  black  or  brown,  and  tho  markings  yellow. 

About  ninety  species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovercHl, 
and  they  appear  to  inhabit  every  quarter  of  the  globe : five 
are  rocorduO  as  British,  of  which  the  mure  common  are 
Clytm  myttieus,  C.  Aneh'i,  and  C.  arcuattu.  Clytun 

if  about  half  an  inch  iu  length;  colour  black;  the 
base  of  the  elytra  red-brown ; three  bent  while  fWio?  arc 
situated  near  the  middle  of  tho  elytra ; and  there  is  a white 
patch  at  the  apex.  This  species  is  comimin  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhoixi  of  London.  We  liave  frequently  found  its  larva 
in  the  rotten  wood  of  old  blackthorns. 

C.  Arietit  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last ; iLs  colour  is 
black;  legs  and  baseof  the  anteniuo  reddUh:  the  former  with 
the  thighs  of  the  two  anterior  pairs  blackish;  thorax  with 
a yellow  band  on  the  anterior  part,  and  another  on  tlte 
posterior;  scutellum  yellow;  elytra  with  four  yellow 
bands. 

This  insect  is  frequently  met  with  in  gardens  and  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  olscwhcre.  When 
handled  it  makes  a peculiar  noise,  which  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  the  thorax  against  tho  smooth  part 
of  the  abdomen  which  U inserted  in  that  part.  Many  of 
the  Corambycidre  have  this  power. 

C.  (trcualwt  is  less  common  than  either  of  the  preceding 
species;  it  somewhat  resembles  C.  Arietis.  but  is  consider- 
ably larger  and  brooder  in  proportion.  The  anteiinai  are 
entirely  of  a reddish-vcllow  colour ; tho  legs  arc  coloured  as 
in  the  last-montione^  sjiecies ; tho  thorax  has  a yellow  band 
on  the  fore  part,  and  an  interrupted  band  in  thu  middle; 
the  elytra  have  three  yellow  hands,  and  towards  the  ba<e 
three  s{>ots  of  the  same  colour;  the  scutellum  is  also 
yellow. 

CNIDUS  was  a city  of  Caria  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  extremity  of  a peninsula  between  the  Sinus 
Cjuramirus,  or  gulf  of  Chis,  and  tho  gulf  of  Syme,  and  facing 
the  south  part  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which  is  iO  miles  west  of 
Cape  Crio,  orTriopiura,near  w hich  Cnidus  stood,  (Leake's 
Aaia  Minor ; and  Beaufort’s  .Sori'cy  qf  the  Coast  qf  Cara- 
mania.)  Cnidu.s  is  about  25  miles  »i>uth  of  Halicarinissus. 
It  was  a Dorian  colony,  like  Cos,  Halicarnassus,  and  the 
other  towns  which  formed  the  Dorian  confudemtion  of  the 
Hexapolis.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  It  had  two  harbours  divided 
hv  a narrow  ii>thmus  which  joins  Cape  Crio  to  the  niainluiul. 
Yliu  remains  of  two  moles  which  enclosed  tho  south  or 
lanter  harbour  arc  still  visible,  as  well  as  those  of  the  city 
walls,  and  a multitude  of  other  mins.  (Beaufort’s  Plan  yf 
Cope  f7rio,  in  the  last  plate  of  hU  Surv^.)  Leake  says, 
that ' there  is  hardly  any  ruined  Greek  city  in  e\|.‘4c'iice 
which  contains  specimens  of  Greek  architecture  in  so  many 
different  branches.  There  are  still  to  bo  seen  remains  of 
thu  city  walls,  of  tho  closed  ports,  of  several  temples,  Slom, 
artificial  terraces  for  public  and  private  buildings,  of  three 
theatres,  one  of  which  is  40U  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
great  number  of  sepulchral  monuments.  Designsofthemosi 
important  of  these  curious  remains  arc  about  to  hv  published 
by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.’  (Leake’s  Asia  Minfyr,  lb24.) 

Strabo  (xiv.)  speaks  of  an  observatory'  at  Cnidus,  and 
he  mentions  among  the  distinguished  natives  of  the  place, 
Eudoxus  the  matnemaiician,  a conteioponiry  of  rlato; 
Clesias,  physician  to  Artaxerxes.  who  wrote  on  Syrian  and 
Persian  nistory;  and  the  peripatetic  Agatharvhideisn  friend 
of  Julius  CiBsar.  Ho  also  says  that  Lipara,  near  Sb’ily,  was 
a colony  of  Cnidus.  He  says  nothing  about  tho  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  said  by  some  to  have  existed  at  Cnidus, 
but  Cicero  mentions,  among  the  numerous  works  of  art 
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seized  byVerres,  a marble  Venus  from  Cnidus.  (In  Vtrr- 
rent,  iv.  60.) 

COACH.  It  is  slated  by  Stow,  that  in  ‘ 1564,  Boonen.  a 
Dulrhinan.  became  the  ({uccu's  coachmanne,  and  was  the 
first  that  brought  the  u>e  of  coaches  into  England.'  An- 
derson {Hist,  of  Cnm  \ on  the  oilier  hand,  says  that  ‘ about 
1580  the  use  of  coaches  was  intnaluccd  by  the  carl  of  Arun- 
del.' • Before  that  time  (Hum.',  Wst.  of  F.n^.)  \\\q  queen 
(Elizabeth)  on  public  occasions  rode  behind  her  chamber-  ; 
lain.’  A lonj;  time  elapsed  before  this  luxury  was  aitatne-1 
by  more  than  a few  very  rich  and  distinguished  individuals,  , 
and  a very  much  longer  lime  before  coaches  became  gene- 
ral. Coaches  let  for  hire  were  first  established  (Anderson) 
in  England  in  16J5.  They  did  not  .stand  in  the  streets, 
but  nt  the  ^irineipal  inns.  In  1637  there  were,  in  London 
and  Wi>stmmster,  5U  harkney  coaches.  Stage  coaches 
were  first  used  in  England  soon  after  the  inlruduciiun  of 
hired  (arriages.  In  Scotland,  in  1678  (Cleland, tf 
(ihsgmt'),  Provost  Cnraphcll  eslublishe<l  a coach  to  nm 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  ‘ drawn  by  sax  able  horses,  to 
leave  Edinboro’  ilk  Monday  morning,  and  return  again  ' 
(God  willing)  ilk  Saturday  night.’  Tlic  first  nmd  coach  : 
travelled  from  London  to  Edinburgh  about  1785,  and  to 
Glasgow  in  1788.  The  Sci^teh  custom  of  the  male  passen- 
gers treating  the  female  to  breakfast  and  dinner  on  the 
mad  continued  till  these  coaches  were  estahlwhcd. 

The  public  ore  now  so  fumiliarizc<l  with  the  use  of  stage 
rt)nchos  that  they  are  apt  to  forgot  that  thoir  origin  is  an  recent. 
Ai  the  p^e^^nt  time  there  is  scarcely  any  .small  town  through 
which  .-ome  stage-coach  dot^s  not  px*w,  and  no  considerable 
load  which  is  not  travelled  by  many.  Until  the  invention 
of  springs,  a man’s  endurance  was  the  measure  of  his 
journey  r it  was  impossible  to  travel  fast,  on  account  of  the 
wui^hl  of  the  carriage  ; it  was  tsjually  iiniK>»sible  to  travel 
far,  since  no  one  could  long  l>car  the  direct  and  utimitigaliHl 
jar.  Springs  were  the  first  means  towanU  better  trat  ellmg ; 
since  their  invention,  the  increased  speed  and  lurtter  ap- 
pointment of  English  slagc-c«iarhes  have  been  caused  by 
the  improvement  of  roads  in  conjunction  wiih  the  gi-cal 
(Icniaml  fur  rapid  travelling.  In  this  countrv'  tho  best 
Biagc-coaches  are  ver>’  perfect  marhines,  and  the  armngc- 
menlA  by  which  they  arc  conducted,  when  the  number  of 
persons  and  animals  that  are  engagt-t  c.)mes  to  be  con- 
i-idcred,  are  extremely  complete.  The  attendant  expenses 
are  very  large,  but  are  defrayeil  wholly  by  prixTite  »|K’cu- 
lators,  excepting  in  the  case  of  tmtil  roache-,  which  con- 
vey tho  letters,  the  contractors  for  which,  in  eonsideration 
of  certain  ser\’ices,  receive  an  aUot\*ancc  from  the  state. 
The  siagc-coaehes  themselves  usually  belong  to  a coach- 
maker.  who  contracts  with  the  speculators  who  ‘ work’  them, 
for  the  supply  of  new  carriages  at  certain  inten’als  and  is 
liable  to  the  expense  of  all  repairs : for  this  he  receives  2^/. 
nr  3(f.  for  cverv  mile  they  travel.  There  is  a duty  per  mile 
according  to  tlie  number  of  passengers  to  be  carried,  rising 
f«t>m  Irf.  a mile  for  4 persons,  to  4d.  a mile  At  21  *.  For 
ear-h  coachman  a duty  of  1/.  5*.  is  annually  paid,  and  for 
each  guard,  excepting  those  of  mails.  I'ho  expense  of 
AoTAiV/g  a four-horse  coach  nmning  at  the  six'cd  of  from 
nine  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  may  bp  stated  at  3/.  a double 
mile  for  2S<lays  (a  lunar  mouth);  so  that  n person  horsing 
ten  miles  of  a coach  passing  backward;}  and  forwards  each 
day,  should  earn  or  receive  by  way  of  remuneration  13 
times  30f.,  or  390/.  a year  for  his  work.  Tins  may  be  con- 
si'lered  a high  rather  than  a low  estimate,  unless  in  a dL- 
Irirt  where  wages  and  rent  of  stables  are  high,  and  hay  and 
com  dear.  In  a cheap  ncighiKiurhooil,  or  whore  a large 
number  of  horses  ore  kept,  the  expen.se  will  not  be  so  great. 
Nevertheless  a great  many  articleji  arc  to  be  pruvidal:  har- 
which  for  four  horses  costs  from  16/.  to  20/.:  horses, 
of  which,  for  ten  miles  of  ground,  at  least  eight  in  summer 
and  nine  in  winter  will  ho  required : their  price  will  lie 
from  5/.  to  20/.  each : corn  and  beans,  uf  which  each 
hoiMo  will  eat  little  less  than  two  bushels  a week,  to- 
gether with  hay  and  straw  cut  into  chaff.  Straw,  shoeing, 
physic,  and  furriery,  must  also  be  reckoned,  as  well  as 
Htahliug,  slulde  ntensila,  and  horsekeepers’  wages,  which 
f.ir  each  man  nro  from  tw'clvu  to  fifteen  shillings  a week. 
The  fmn  must  also  defray  the  wages  of  coachmen,  wno  receive 

• TIm*  Uuljr  »a»  fomerty  levW  ■cconJim  to  th«  numtM'r  of  will's 
friiloiut  r^caid  to  tbe  n-tieWr  of  {yntevocor*.  It  woiilci  hnrv  Wm  «rtt.  when 
tlir  U«  »:t>'r*kt.  eilhn  to  bavo  licmti'd  tho  cap>tt>iUly  of  aM^inmiMtaitnicoD 

o-irli  I'URch  mon*  |>«r»oa<  than  it  «ai  to  carry,  or  to  tiana  inrri'ntc-4 

the  i«i'ii;ilii,‘i  fiir  a iMOoeh  «g  tho  (Utulc.  The  revimwo  U im«  ercatiy  cle- 
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about  ten  shillings  a week,  unless  they  drive  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  take  fees  from  two  sets  of  passengers  each  day. 
when  they  get  no  wages.  The  charge  for  washing  the  coaches 
must  also  be  reckoned.  To  thi;>  long  list  must  be  added  the 
heavy  item  of  turnpikes.  Mails  arc  exempt  from  turnpike 
lulls,  but  a tax  is  paid  for  them  to  tho  government,  and 
mileage  to  tho  contractor  fur  the  use  of  the  coach.  The 
Post-olhce  allows  them,  accoiding  to  their  speed  and  the 
country  through  which  they  travel,  from  Ad.  to  6(1  a mile 
fur  mrry  ing  the  letters;  in  consideration  of  this,  it  claims 
u right  to  limit  their  number  of  passengers,  and  regulate 
their  speed  and  lime  of  starling:  the  guard  is  the 

servant  of  the  Posl-ofilce.  B(K>king*o(Bces  and  book- 
keepers and  advcrtisemeiitH  are  also  to  be  neid  for,  as 
well  as  way-bills.  One  of  these,  on  which  the  name 
ami  destination  of  each  passenger  and  the  direction  of 
each  parcel  arc  inserted,  is  carried  by  the  coachman,  and  de- 
livered as  soon  as  tho  ruech  stops  to  each  proprietor  or 
book-keeper,  that  he  may  examine  its  correctness  and  make 
any  lequi-iitc  entries.  In  the  country  nothing  is  paid  to  the 
booking-otiices,  but  in  London  this  is  not  the  case : fiora 
3/.  to  At.  a (lunar)  month  in  charged  when  the  office  is  a 
mere  shop  for  the  purpose  of  booking,  and  doc.-t  not  belong 
to  any  eouchmastcr : if  it  is  the  property  of  a coachmaster. 
he  lakes  U.  for  booking  out  of  the  fare  of  each  passenger 
booked  at  his  offices. 

Some  approximation  to  the  expenses  of  coachii^  may  be 
made  from  the  above  statement.  Tlte  returns  will  not  to 
vxisilv  be  calculated.  They  consist  of  the  fares,  which  are 
usually,  for  the  outside  ; assengers,  at  the  rate  of  hum  2^(/. 
to  31  a mile;  fur  the  inside  somewhat  less  than  twice  this 
amount : the  fares  of  mails  are  usually  higher.  Very  arbi- 
trary charges  are  made  for  parcels  according  to  their  size 
and  weight.  These  however  ore  not  all  the  profits  arising 
from  stage  eoarhes;  the  custom  which  they  bring  to  iiu.s 
must  be  reckoned  a large  item,  when  the  proprietor  is 
the  owner  or  renter  of  an  inn;  and  especially  when  the 
coach  ‘ ends'  at  his  house ; and  thus,  though  a coach  may 
itself  lie  worked  at  a loss,  all  things  coiusidered,  to  some  of 
its  pnipriotors  at  least  it  may  be  a remunerating  speculation. 
The  proprietors  at  the  ends  have  obviously  the  grealeht 
chance  of  profit ; for  nearly  every  po&seuger  must  spend 
something,  however  small,  at  their  inn.  llicy  liave  like- 
wise a greater  advantage  in  porterage,  and  oficn  get  a profit 
from  advertising,  printing  way-bills,  and  washing  coaches,  ail 
of  which  arc  managed  by  them ; they  also  get  interest  fur  the 
money  that  is  eurnc<l  hy  the  coach,  which  remains  in  their 
hands  until  the  monthly  division  among  the  proprietors. 

The  fastest  coaches  now  travelling  arc  between — 

Ivondnn  and  Shrewsbury  . . 154  miles,  in  one  day. 

„ Exeter  ...  171  „ „ 

„ Manchester  . . 187  „ „ 

I..ondon  and  Manchester  (mail)  167  „ 19h.  Om. 

„ Holyhead  (mail)  261  „ 26  55 

„ LivorjKKil  (mail)  203  „ 20  50 

The  Edinburgh,  the  Leeds,  and  ike  Devonport  mails  are 
also  very  rapid. 

Short  stap  coaches,  plying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  hare  been  nearly  superseded  by  omnibuses. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1833,  coaches  and  omnibuses  are 
allowed  to  t)Iy  for  hire  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Tlie  cvKxchcs  which  form  the  trains  upon  rail-rood*  are  of 
very  different  construction  from  those  used  on  common 
roads:  they  are  stronger,  larger,  heavier,  and  lower,  the 
wheels  being  of  smaller  diameter:  they  arc  fastem'd  to- 
gether with  links  of  chain,  and  there  is  attached  to  ihe 
back  and  front  of  each  a ‘ fender.’  acting  on  a spiral  spring, 
by  which  concussion  is  prevented  when  the  train  is  st<»pped. 
.Some  carriages  adopted  on  the  Greenwich  Rail-Road  »eem 
to  be  of  an  improved  construction : they  arc  lower  than 
those  hitherto  used;  and  as  lung  as  they  remain  ui>on  the 
rail  it  would  be  vcr>' difficult  to  overturn  them,  even  llvough 
the  axles  were  to  break,  or  the  wheels  come  off. 

Upon  the  continent,  travelling  in  public  carriages  is  not 
so  rapid  or  so  commodious  as  in  England.  Tlie  state  of  tho 
road  U in  general  such  as  to  preclude  any  considerable 
speed,  and  to  require  great  strength  in  the  roaches. 

In  France  the  diligences  arc  conducted  by  private  specu- 
lators, w ho  are  oblig^  to  ui^e  the  horses  uf  the  FostcRoyale. 
They  are  clumsy  carriages,  generally  consisting  of  three 
bodies,  and  are  draw  n by  five  or  six  horses,  usually  driven  by 
one  postilion  from  hissaddlc.  Thefirst  body,  called  live ’coupi.* 
formed  like  a chariot,  contains  three  people;  the  seooni^ 
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which  M like  ft  eoacb,  the  ‘ inteneur,*  holds  six  persons ; the 
Aird,  which  is  similar  to  a coach  turned  sidcw'ays,  carries 
*ix  or  eight  passengers,  and  is  called  the  ‘rotonde.’  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  is  on  the  roof,  before  the  place  ap|>ni* 
prialed  to  the  luggage,  the  * banquette/  a bench  sometimes 
fiuttished  with  a hood  for  the  accommodation  of  four  passen- 
gers. Shoulrl  all  tlu»e  places  be  filled,  the  ‘ conductcur/ 
€ir  ^uard,  tits  upon  the  luggage.  The  speed  of  these 
earnagos  is  from  four  to  live  lEnglish)  miles  an  hour: 
the  fares  vary  according  to  the  part  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
the  place  is  taken;  the  * coupe*  being  the  dearest;  ihc 

* iniericur’ the  next;  and  then  the  ‘rotonde’  and  the 

* lianiiuelte.’  The  fare  in  the  * coupe’  is  rather  more  than 
half  iWt  of  an  ouUide  place  in  England;  but  a large 
additional  charge  m oAen  made  to  each  pa.«Henger  for  all 
luggago  above  3Ulbs.  in  weight.  The  mallo-postes,  by 
which  (ho  letters  are  conveyed,  are  conducted  by  (he 
government.  They  are  the  ihstest  and  best  appointed 
public  carriages  on  the  continent.  Their  speca  is  at 
least  eight  miles  an  hour:  they  arc  drawn  by  horses  of 
the  Posto  Royale,  and  carry  one  person  in  the  cabriolet, 
with  the  courier,  and  two  persons  in  the  second  body,  or 
c'tiltlche.  The  fares  are  considerably  higher  than  in  the  | 
diligences. 

Stage  oiiachcs  (SchnclI-poston)  in  Prussia  are  entirely 
iu  the  hands  of  the  gnvomment,  which  imposes  a num- 
ber of  regulations,  some  of  which  cause  considerable  in- 
ronvenience.  They  consist  of  a * cabriolet’  in  front,  con- 
taining three  j»ers«ns  ; and  on  ‘intcricur,’ which  holds  nine 
people  on  three  rows:  the  conductcur  sits  inside.  These 
4irc  the  best  foreign  conveyances,  excepting  (he  mails:  they 
stop  less  than  the  Froncli,  and  travel  alniul  six  miles  an 
hour.  The  fares  are  about  the  same  a.s  fur  the  outside  of  an 
English  coach:  luggage  above  2Ulbs.  is  |>aul  for  extra,  and 
if  above  40lbg.  weight,  is  sent  in  a slower  and  separate 
conveyance  from  the  passenger.  Tiie  letters  ore  carried 
by  (he  common  coaches.  In  Italy  the  diligences  are  the 
property  of  individuals  who  purchase  from  the  government 
llie  monopoly  of  a certain  road.  The  mails,  which  are 
very  similar  to  the  French,  are  nearly  as  fast,  and  rather 
more  cx|H*nHive.  Travelling  by  ‘ Vetturino’  is  the  most 
<'oimnun  and  cheapest  method.  In  this  case  the  driver 
tiigrof.s  to  carry  the  passenger  from  place  to  place  in  a given 
thao,  and  for  a given  sum,  all  expenses  on  the  road  Miiig 
gcaornlly  includerl. 

In  Belmurn  tho  diligences  are  similar  to,  though  faster 
tlian  tho  French.  In  Spain  thcroarc  not  al^ve  six  or  .seven 
I'omls  on  which  diligences  travel.  They  arc  muiiupoliznl 
by  a privileged  company,  in  which  Ferdinaml,  the  late  king 
of  Spain,  and  his  queen,  had  shares,  llie  carriages  cunsist 
of  a coupe  and  interieur  similar  to  the  French : there  are  also 
two  places  on  tho  back  of  tho  roof, on  wliieh  aro  seated  two 
guanls  armed  with  carbines  ; the  conductor  is  called  the 

* mayoral.’  Their  sjiccd  U from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour. 
Thu  mails  travel  faster*  a person  leaving  Bayonne  (1833) 
at  twelve  o’clock  on  a Friday,  reached  Vittoria  the 
next  morning,  and  remained  there  till  the  afternoon;  at 
daybreak  on  Sunday  he  reached  Burgos,  and  arrived  at 
Madrid  on  Monday  morning.  The  cabriolet  in  front  con- 
tains one  passenger,  the  courier,  and  tho  mayoral,  and  the 
c:ilfichc  two  more  passeugers. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  travelling  has  im- 
proved rapidly  of  late  years,  and  on  tho  best  roads  the 

imliUc  conveyances  are  superior  to  any  other  except  the 
Cnglish.  Some  of  the  coaches  contain  acconuuodaiion 
for  nine  persons,  six  of  whom  sit  on  two  opposite  benche.-ias 
in  our  coaches,  and  the  other  three  on  a scat  parallel  to  and 
between  the  other  two  benches,  with  a leather  strap  drawn 
tight  across  the  coach  to  support  their  backs.  The  body 
of  these  coaches  is  consequently  larger  than  in  the  English 
coaches.  Other  coaches  contain  only  two  seats  like  the 
English,  but  no  places  fur  passengers  on  the  top.  In  1792 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  the  post- 
master-general to  know  if  the  post,  whicli  was  then  carried 
at  the  rale  of  fifty  miles  a day,  could  not  be  uxpoditud  to  one 
hundred ; but  even  this  latter  rate  would  now  be  consi- 
dered intolerably  slow  on  the  great  post-roads.  (Tucker’s 
Zl'/b  of  JefertioTU  vol.  i.,  p.  376.) 

CO.VGULAITON,  the  solidification  of  a liquid  pro- 
duced without  evaporation  and  without  crystallization.  It 
is  also  oAen  effected  without  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  sulwitance  coagulated,  iu  wliich  it  mffers  iiom  mere  con- 
gelation. 
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Coagulation  occurs  in  various  ways  in  diffbrent  fluida. 
Thus  when  albumen,  or  the  white  of  egg,  is  heated,  U is 
rendered  solid  or  it  n>agulates ; but  when  a solution  of  gela- 
tin cools,  it  undergoes  a similar  change.  The  cause  of  the 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  blood,  by  wliicb  it  is  re- 
solved into  scrum  and  coagulum  has  not  been  explained, 
and  we  arc  e4{ually  in  the  dark  as  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  coagulation  of  cheese  by  tho  action  of  rennet;  (be 
separation  of  butter  is  attended  with  heat,  and  the  imme- 
diate cause  is  mechanical  action. 

There  are  some  cases  of  pure  chemical  action  which  re- 
semble coagulation  in  appearance;  when,  for  example, 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  lime  are  mixed, 
a sudden  solidification  takes  place:  but  this  is  probably  ft 
case  of  confused  ciystallizatiun,  and  not,  strictly  speaking, 
of  coagulation. 

COAITA.  [Atrlbs,  Species  1,  vd.  ii.  p.  547.1 

COAL.  COMPOSITION  OF.  From  the  very  different 
qualities  of  the  several  varieties  of  coal,  it  might  naturally 
bo  expected  that  they  would  vary  in  composition,  and  this 
is  actually  found  to  bo  the  case.  They  generally  agree 
however  in  containing  a much  larger  proportion  of  ca^on 
than  of  tho  other  elements,  which  are  chiefly  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  frequently  a small  portion  of  azote. 

The  composition  of  coal  may  be  regarded  under  three 
different  points  of  view:  first,  as  to  the  quantities  of  com- 
bustible matter  and  earthy  impurity;  secondly,  as  to  (be 
mode  in  which  the  pure  constitueuls  of  the  coal  are  com- 
bined ; and  thirdly,  as  to  its  ultimate  analysis. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  wc  shall  state  a few  of  the  re- 


suits  obtained  by  Mr.  Mushet. 

VoUtUt 

Uatl«r. 

CliamHtl. 

.VtJiot. 

Derbyshire  cannci  coal 

47*000 

4ft *362 

4*638 

Scotch  • ditto 

56*570 

39*4.30 

4’UOU 

Welsh  furnace  ditto  • 

8*500 

88*068 

3 * 432 

Ditto  stone  ditto  . 

8-000 

«9*700 

2 ■ 300 

Kilkenny  coal 

4*  250 

92*877 

2*873 

Mact}ucr  had  observed  that  nitre  does  not  detonate  with 
oily  or  inflammable  matter  till  it  is  reduced  to  coal,  and 
then  only  in  proportion  to  the  carbonaceous  matter  which 
it  contains.  Following  this  opinion,  Kirwan  imagined 
that  he  might  be  able  to  distinguish  the  quantity  of  bitumen 
and  maltha  from  that  of  mere  carbon  which  the  cool  con- 
tained by  deflagration  with  nitre.  The  method  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  great  precision,  but  the  following  results  are 
worth  recording 

Ctueraal.  Hiliinirn.  Earth. 


Kilkenny  coal 

97*3 

0 

3*7 

Compact  cannol 

75*2 

21  *68 

Maltha 

3*1 

Swansea  . 

73*53 

23*14 

mixt. 

3*33 

Wigan 

61*73 

36*7 

do. 

1*57 

Newcastle  . 

58*00 

400 

do. 

Whitehaven 

57*00 

41*3 

1*7 

The  following  aro  the  results  of  tho  analyses  of  some  va- 

riotics  of  coal: — 

Aiuil}  lU 

Carbon. 

Oxyisn. 

n;4n^B. 

AxvU. 

Karsten.  Newcastle  coal  84*99 

11*78 

3*23 

Ditto.  Cannci  coal 

. 74*83 

19*72 

5*43 

Crum.  ditto 

ditto 

. 70*9 

24*80 

4*30 

Ure.  ditto 

ditto 

. 72*22 

21*05 

.3*93 

2*8 

As  during  the  preparing  of  carburettud  hydrogen  gas 
from  the  decomposition  of  coal,  a quantity  of  ammonia  is 
geneially,  if  not  always,  produced,  it  must  in  these  coses 
contain  ammonia,  as  shown  in  Dr.  Ure's  analysis.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thomson,  indeed,  who  seems  however  to 
have  overrated  the  quantity,  caking  or  bituminous  coni 
gives  nearly  16  per  cent,  azote,  and  oamiel  cusl  above  13 
per  cent,  of  Uie  same  element ; whereas  Karstvn  and  Crum 
find  none,  and  Dr.  Ure  only  2‘8  per  cent.  It  is  therefore 
probable  thot  different  kinds  of  coal  liave  been  analyzed 
under  the  same  name;  and  the  subject  requires  funher 
investigation. 

(X>AL-F1ELDS.  a term  u^ed  to  OKpress  those  exten- 
sive carbonaceous  deposits  w hich  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  but  more  espcciuUy  in  our  ow'n  island  The 
following  article  is  limited  to  a description  of  the  vwrious 
coal-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  a short 
notice  of  the  locality  of  coal-fields  io  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  following  general  arrangement  of  the  ooal-flelds  of 
I England  and  Wales,  which  is  offered  by  Messrs.  Conybeare 
I and  Phillips,  seems  to  be  as  good  and  natural  a clauiflea- 
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tion  as  ean  be  adopted,  l.  ne  preat  northeiri  dUtnet,  m- 
clmling  all  ihe  coal-fields  north  of  tho  Irent,  2.  The  central 
(li.'trict,  including  Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Shrop- 
shire. 3.  Tho  wl'itom  district,  which  may  be  subdivided 
into  north-wc.stcnt,  including  North  Wales,  and  south- 
western, including  South  Wales  Gloucester,  and  Somer- 
setshire. 

Coal  is  found  in  those  fields  in  strata  of  various  thick- 
ness, altematinff  wlh  slate-clay  and  sandstone ; the  alter- 
nations being  frequently  and  indefinitely  repeated.  The 
coal-beds,  which  are  of  s-anous  qualities,  ore  prii\ciputly 
di.Hlingub*hed  by  the  proportion  of  bitumen  in  the  coaf. 
Three  species  are  enumeratwl,  in  each  of  which  the  quan- 
tity of  bitumen  has  been  ascertained.  1.  The  caking  coal, 
likewise  distinguished  by  many  other  provincial  names, 
yields  about  forty  |»er  cent,  of  bitumen  : Ibis  is  the  prevail- 
ing kind  in  the  ^Northumberland  and  Durham  mines.  2. 
The  cannel  awil,  called  parrot  coal  in  Scotland,  contains 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  bitumen : this  coal  occurs  in  I-an- 
ciUvhiroalso.  3.  The  Mone  coal,  likewise  known  under  manv 
other  names,  contains  little  or  no  bitumen : this  is  the  ordi- 
nary coal  of  the  Staflordsliire  and  Scotch  coUieriea.  The 
coul  seams,  tc^'ther  with  their  alternating  strata,  called  the 
codl-meoHtres,  usually  lie  on  beds  of  millstone  grit  and 
shale  (hard  coarse-grained  sandhtono  and  slalc-rlay),  which 
Bomutiincs  exccod  1'2U  fathoms  in  thickness.  Under  this 
series  is  tho  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  an  as- 
semblage of  calcareous  strata,  of  variable  lliickncsa,  some- 
times exceeding  900  feel.  This  limestone  is  frwioonlly  cha- 
racterized by  Vavcins*  and  fissures.  Tho  carbonircn>u8 
liiiu-.stone  rests  on  a bed  of  old  red  sandstone,  varying  in 
thickness  from  200  to  2000  feel,  lliosc  four  different  series 
of  strata  are  usually  c<jmprehended  undor  the  teim  * coal 
fornntion.’  Though  in  general  the  cual-measurcs  lie  above 
the  three  l>ed«  just  enumerated,  these  bods  do  not  f.rm  an 
essential  part  of  the  coal  fonuution ; for  somelimestlie  coal- 
measures  occur  without  those  intennediato  scries,  and  re- 
immediately  on  the  transition  rock:  such  Ls  the  case 
in  the  coal-fields  of  Coalbrook  Dale  and  of  Dudley. 

A general  resemblance  in  structure  appears  in  all  the 
English  coal-field^  but  still  with  considerable  local  \-arie- 
tiis.  The  phenomena  by  which  dykes  or  fiuills  are  pro- 
duwi  have  sometimes  uplifted  the  strata  on  one  side  of 
thu  dvke  many  fkihoras  a^»vo  those  on  tho  other  side,  and 
«>ccasionod  irregularities  extremely  perplexing  to  the  miner. 
Th(*sc  dykes  arc  fissures  which  traverse  the  strata,  often 
exUmding  several  miles,  and  pum-traimg  generally  In  an 
unknown  depth.  Tln^e  fu^mres  are  usually  lUled  with  ebiy, 
with  tho  debris  of  tho  dislocated  strata,  or  somotimes  by 
basaltic  rocks 

UoaL'Di STRICT  North  of  the  Trknt.- This  great  coal 
formation  encircles  the  whole  Peninc  chain  on  the  east,  south, 
,(ud  north  : not  however  in  one  unintcrrupied  line,  but  in 
a .senes  of  detached  coal-fields.  1.  The  coal-field  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham.  2.  Sumo  small  detachtsl  coal- 
tiebb,  in  the  North  of  Y orkshirc.  3.  Tho  coal-field  of  Smith 
Vurkshirc,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  4.  The  cwul-ficld  of 
North  Stafford.  5.  The  South  Liinca>hirc  coal-field.  6. 
The  North  Lancashire  coal-field.  7.  The  Whitehaven 
coal-field. 

1.  The  Coal-Jietd  qf  Northumbfrlami  and  Durham  <-oin- 
mcnces  near  the  moulli  of  tho  river  Coquet  on  the  nonii, 
and  extends  nearly  to  tho  Tees  on  tho  south.  As  far  bh 
SbicIdH  tho  soa  ia  its  boundary  on  the  euAt ; from  that  ]>oint 
it  IcavcM  a margin  of  a few  miles  between  it  and  tho 
hoa,  Hiid  extends  about  ten  milos  west  from  Newcastle. 
Its  greatest  length  is  fifty-eight  miles,  and  its  gix*ale»»t 
breadth  about  twenty-four.  Tlie  coal-mca.-urea  of  this 
field  rest  on  the  series  of  strata  of  the  roill.«iouo  grit  and 
shale,  and  arc  in  part  under  the  magnesian  hmoj^tone.  (he 
northernmost  point  of  which  it  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  The  be^  of  which  this  coal  formation  u composed 
dip  towanls  the  east  and  srop  out  towards  tho  west,  so  that 
a section  of  them  gives  itia  iaca  of  a form  of  ubosU  In  rnti- 
sequence  of  this  disposition,  the  bed.*,  of  coal  in  w>»De  places 
appear  at  the  surface,  while  in  the  middle  of  tnc  oosin  they 
are  at  great  depths.  At  Varrow,  about  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  one  of  the  thickest  beds,  called  the 
Hiuh  Main,  is  960  feet  doe]),  and  rises  on  all  sides;  the 
dip  of  the  strata  averages  one  inch  in  twentv,  but  this  is  ^ 
not  uniform  throughout ; and  thercfi^  that  l>ed  does  not  j 
nsc  to  tho  surface  at  equal  distances  aruuml  Yarrow.  The 
* Tlw  l>«tbj»hir«  c«*onii  u«  io  tills  timestoce.  * 


beds  of  the  coal-measures  are  cighty-two  in  number,  and 
consist  of  alternating  Wds  of  coal,  sandstone,  and  slate- 
clay;  making  an  agtrregalo  thickness  of  1620  feet,  which 
varies  however  in  different  parts.  The  irregularities  of 
the  surfkce  do  not  affect  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the 
strata;  so  that  when  a valley  intervenes,  lliey  are  found  in 
the  sides  of  the  <mp<jsite  hills  at  the  same  levels  as  if  the 
resjicctive  strata  Had  once  been  continuous.  It  is  didicull 
to  determine  the  exact  number  of  licds  of  coal,  in  ronse- 
imenceof  the  different  deptlis  atwhich  tho  same  bed  occurs, 
tlie  numerous  faults,  and  the  varying  thickness  of  the  beds 
of  coal  and  other  strata.  These  strata  wrosionally  enlarge 
and  contract  so  much,  that  it  is  only  by  extensive  ob- 
servutiun  that  the  identity  of  the  seams  can  be  aaccTfained, 
Dr.  Thomson  supposes  the  whole  numl>er  of  betU  of  coal  in 
this  ficM  to  be  tweniy-fivo  : Messrs.  Uonybeare  and  Phillips 
state  that  forty  beds  of  coal  have  been  ficeri ; a considerable 
number  however  of  lhe«c  are  very  thin.  Tho  Iwu  nuNt 
important  beds  aro  those  distinguished  by  tho  names  of 
High  Main  and  Low  Main.  Tlie  thickness  of  the  first  is 
six  feet,  and  of  tlie  second  sLx  feet  six  inches.  The  Low 
Main  is  about  sixty  fathoms  below  the  High  Main.  Eight 
other  IxhIs  of  ot*al  occur  between  these : one  called  Ik-D.sliam 
Ls  four  feet  thick,  and  another  called  Coal  Yard  is  threa 
feet  thick.  .Seven  bed-s  of  coal  have  been  observed  under 
tho  Low  Main,  some  of  which  arc  of.consideruble  thickne-.^, 
but  of  an  inferior  quality*.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
whole  number  of  scanis  is  about  forty-four  feel ; but  there 
aro  eleven  beds  not  workable,  tho  thickness  of  some  of  them 
being  only  o few  inches.  Five  others  amount  together 
to  only  six  feet.  Making  proi'cr  deductions  for  those,  it 
may  he  considered  that  Inc  avuilablo  l>ods  amount  to  thirty 
fuct  in  thickness.  The  different  strata  which  occur  in  the 
G.  Pit,  Wall’s  End  colliery,  are  given  in  the  Parliamcn- 
tar)  Report  on  Accidents  in  Mines,  lb35.  Tlie  space  w hich 
it  would  occupy  prevents  our  inserting  this  tabular  view  uf 
the  strata. 

Tho  whole  surfheo  of  the  coal-field  is  calculated  by  Dr. 
Thomson  at  180  square  miles,  on  tho  RSMunption  that  its 
longili  is  tweuty-lhree  miles,  and  mean  breadth  eight.  Put 
according  to  the  latest  geological  maps,  tliefc  dmicnsiims 
ap]x;ur  very  far  below  the  actual  length  and  breadth,  and  it 
is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  estimate  the  area  at  double 
that  number  of  Mjuarc  miles.  The  greatest  number  of 
mini's  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Tyne,  and  not  far  from  its 
Imnks.  Tliere  are  several  in  tho  northern  part  of  thu  field, 
and  many  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Tyno,  obout  mid- 
way between  Newcastle  and  Durham. 

'j'he  nuralier  of  dykes  or  faults  which  trivorse  this  field 
is  very  considerablo.  They  appear  to  run  in  all  direciiim.s. 
Tho  most  remarkable,  called  Ihe  Great  Dy  ke,  or  90-fathom 
dyke,  has  received  the  latter  name  because  the  beds  on 
tho  north  sid»'  of  it  have  lieen  thrown  dowm  90  fatlioms.  1 is 
direction  is  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  It  enters  the  sea  n little 
to  tho  south  of  Hartley,  or  about  three  miles  north  of 
Shields,  amt  running  westward  crosses  the  Tyne  ut  Le- 
mitvgton,  al>oul  four  miles  west  of  Newcastle  bridee.  In 
some  places  it  is  only  a few  inches  wide,  but  in  Montagu 
colliery  it  is  22  yards  wide,  and  is  filled  with  hard  and  soft 
sandstone.  From  the  southern  side  of  this  dyke  two  others 
brunch  Qff.  one  to  the  S.E.  and  tho  other  to  the  S.W  The 
latter,  called  from  its  breadth  the  7M'ard  dyke,  is  also 
filled  with  hard  and  soil  sandstone,  dyke  intersects 

the  upper  or  Beaumont  seam  of  coab  but  docs  nut  alter  the 
level  on  either  side.  The  thickness  of  the  scum  however 
decreases,  beginning  at  tho  distaneo  of  15  or  16  yards  from 
the  dyke;  and  Ihe  coal  first  becomes  sooty,  and  at  leiitfih 
anauraes  tho  appearance  of  coke.  Tlic  south-eastern  branch 
is  only  20  y ards  in  breadth.  Another  dyke,  which  j‘asw^ 
through  Coaley  Hill,  about  four  miles  west  of  Ncwcastlo. 
is  about  24  foet  wide.  It  U filled  with  basalt  in  delacliefi 
masses,  which  are  coated  with  yellow*  ochre  ; a thin  layef 
of  indurated  cUv  is  interposed  between  the  sides  of  the 
fisfturo  and  the  hoHalt.  Tiic  upper  soam  of  cool  is  hero 
about  35  feet  fVom  the  surface,  and  where  it  is  in  coniai't 
with  the  dyke  U completely  charred.  Another  dy  ke,  which 
crosses  the  Tyne  at  Walker,  and  traverses  the  Walker  col- 
liery, dot's  not  alter  the  level  of  tho  strata,  but  on  each  rido 
of  it  the  coal  is  converted  into  coke,  which  on  one  side  in 
some  places  was  found  to  be  16  foet  thick,  and  on  the  uppo 
site  side  onlv  alumt  9 feet.  (Conyl>eare  and  PhiUips,  p. 
447.)  At  Wal1»ottle  Dean,  &4  miles  west  uf  Newca.stle,  a 
double  veiu  of  basalt  crosses  the  ravine  in  a diagonal  diree* 
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tion,  patsing  nearly  due  fast  and  v^t;  it  underlie  at  an 
angle  uf  78  degrees,  and  cuts  the  coal  strata  without 
altering  their  di)i,  but  the  scam  of  coal  is  charred.  A 
dyke.  called  the  Cockfiuld  Dyke,  17  fiH»t  wirle,  throws  up 
the  coal-mciLsures  on  the  south  Id  feel.  The  Ixiw  Main 
rual.  n>nUguous  (•«  the  luuuilt,  is  only  9 inches  thu'k,  but 
enlarges  to  6 feet  at  the  clistance  uf  1^0  feet  from  it; 
the  cual  contiguous  to  the  dyke  is  reduced  to  a cinder, 
nre  d)  kfs.  if  not  largo,  are  locally  called  troubl'S,  iUpt,  or 
hitcheg.  T1u!ko  minor  fiiulu  are  numerous  and  extensive, 
and  are  a per^M^iual  source  of  ditticulty  and  expense  to  the 
coal-owner  by  disturbing  the  level  of  the  strata  and  by  the 
ilisciigagerncnt  of  rarburetlcii  hydrogen  gas.  They  arc  not 
Irowc-vcr  without  their  use,  being  ot\cn  Clled  with  a Ui- 
nacious  wulor-proof  clay,  by  wbicli  numerous  springs  arc 
daiimied  up  and  lirought  to  the  surface.  The  faults  which 
depress  the  strata  have  kept  valuable  scams  within  the 
buNiu.  wbicii  would  otherwise  have  crop|)cd  out  and  have 
been  lukt. 

The  Ciul-field  of  Northumberland  and  Durluim  supplies 
an  cmufUKuis  quantity  of  coal.  Besides  being  consumed 
in  its  own  district,  London  depends  nearly  altogether  on  it. 
as  well  as  all  the  soutliern  coast  counties,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion uf  Cornwall.  It  is  consumed  along  the  eastuni  coast,  ' 
inrluclmg  all  the  ea.stern  counties  as  tar  west  os  UuH,  | 
Boriton,  Pelerlwrough,  Bedford,  and  WiniLor.  Shields. 
Stockton.  Seabam,  and  Sunderland,  arc  the  ports  from 
whi>‘U  the  coal  in  shipped;  tho  Tyne  vessels,  being  the 
larger,  are  laden  for  Uie  Loudon  market ; those  of  tho  ; 
^Vear,  uhich  are  much  snialler,  soil  to  the  small  riicrsand 
harbouni  along  the  coast,  and  carry  coal  as  far  w'est  os  Ply- 
mouth. An  iiu)uiry  os  to  the  probable  duration  of  this  ' 
supply  is  one  of  no  small  interest.  Dr.  Thomson  calculates  ' 
Uiat  this  coal-field  may  fairly  be  expected  to  yield  coal  for 
luou  years  at  the  annual  coii'^uniption  of  two  millions  of 
chaldrons ; but  os  wo  have  no  data  by  which  to  discover  | 
bow  mtich  cjMil  has  been  already  consumed,  wc  cannot  tell  ' 
how  much  of  these  1000  years  has  already  elapsed.  Be- 
sides this  Dr.  Thomson  has  taken  the  average  iinuual  con- 
sumption much  too  low  fur  the  present  time.  Tlie  coals 
shipped  from  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Toe*,  in  I93J, 
amounted  to  4,308.144  tons.  The  quantity  of  waste  coal  is 
csfiiuaied  at  one-lliird  of  the  whole.  Without  therefore 
taking  into  account  the  consumption  of  the  immediate  dis- 
trirt,  the  annual  quantity  of  coal  taken  from  the  mines  is 
n)«>rc  than  0,552,216  tons. 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  in  this  calculation  the 
area  of  the  coal-field  is  very  much  under'Cstiinuled,  bcin^ 
taken  at  180  square  miles.  Professor  Buckland,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Ounmons,  limits  the  pe- 
riod of  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  ctuisumption  to  abi>ut 
400  years.  Mr.Baily,  in  his  Survey  of  Durham,  states  the 
period  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  to  be  about  200  years 
nonce.  Some  prt»prlelorsof  the  roal-niines,  when  examined 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1830,  extended  the  period 
of  exhaustion  to  1727  years.  They  a-sHumed  that  there  are 
837  square  miles  of  coal  jtrata  in  this  fielJ.  aud  that  only 
1 05  miles  had  been  worked  out.  Tlie  small  coal  taken  out 
of  the  pii*  is  not  considerod  worth  shipment;  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  theroflirG  often  pJod  up  near  the  moutlisof  the 
pits.  These  masse*  of  cool  an  fre<;ueDtly  .>iet  on  fire,  and 
burn  for  soveral  years.  Dr.Thoioson  describe*  two  of  these 
immense  flrci*  which  were  burning  in  1814.  About  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Newcastle  and  throe  miles  off  the  road 
from  Berwick,  on  the  left  hand,  ‘one  has  been  burning  these 
eight  years.  The  heap  of  coal  is  said  cover  twelve  acres. 
Tlu!  other,  on  tho  right  hand,  is  nearer  the  road  and  there- 
fore ai’pear*  more  bright : it  has  l>een  bcrning  these  three 
or  four  years  (1814).'  Of  late  years  many  more  manu- 
faetorit^  ha\'e  been  established  in  this  diitrict,  by  which  a 
great  quantity  of  the  small  coal  is  consumed. 

Besides  this  coal-field  there  is  another  coal  formation 
in  tho  northern  counties,  which  is  minutely  desorilied  by 
Dr.  Thomson  in  the  ‘ Annal*  of  Philosophy,’  November, 
1814,  under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Coal  Formation.  ' 
This  tract  terminates  westward  at  Cross  Fell,  in  Cvunber- 
land,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Durham,  and  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  that  part  of  Northumberland  east  of 
the  Cheviots,  exclusive  of  the  coal-field  already  de- 
scribed. The  different  strata  of  this  coal  formation 
amotirt  to  about  147.  The  coal-measures  here  difftr 
from  those  we  have  just  noticed,  in  having  limestone 
as  wM(  assandstofio  and  ilato-elay  alternating  with  the 


bed.*  of  coal ; the  coa.  worked  in  thU  formation  U slate- 
coal.  and  is  considered  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Newcastle 
coal.  There  are  several  collieriea.  but  the  coal  is  only  em 
ployed  for  home  <x)nsumptK>n.  Tlie  lowest  bed  of  these 
mottsuroii  orup.s  out  near  C.t>ss  Fell.  Thu  <K>al  of  which  it 
is  cumpoaeil,  pruvitu-iully  called  crow-eoal,  falls  into  (lowdur 
whonoxpci»cd  to  the  air,  aud  cannot  be  burnt  by  itself.  The 
nooreremss  make  it  up  into  balls  with  cby,  and  use  it  for 
fuel.  This  be«i  is  3»7  fathoms  below  the  lowest  of  the 
Newcastle  beds.  (Ann.  q/*  Phil^  vol.  iv.)  There  are  nume- 
rous lead  mines  iu  this  tract. 

2.  Detarheti  in  the  North  f(f  Yfrrhghire. — Tliese 

arc  very  limited  in  extent,  l>eing  ;«mall  in>u!nted  coal  ba- 
sins, lying  in  hollows  in  tho  gritstone.  They  occur  iiuar 
Midd’A'luiuj.  Lt')bunm,ThorpcfeU,  near  Bumsell,  and  us  far 
west  as  Ketlluwell.  The  seam  is  seldom  more  than  twenty 
iiu-bcs  thick.  At  Thudswell  Moor  tho  lowest  seam  is  one 
yard,  but  the  stratum  diounishes  and  vunislies  ut  the  e^lges. 
Messrs.  Coiiybeare  and  piiilli|K>  duubt  whether  these  beds 
should  not  be  referred  to  the  thin  coal  seams  subortliuutu 
to  the  mUlstoiie  grit  series  rather  than  to  tho  principal  coal- 
measures. 

Coal  IS  wrought  in  some  parts  of  the  groat  carboniferous 
rhoiu  extending  from  Penigunt  to  Kirkby  Stephen.  Here 
tlie  gi'eat  ‘ Craven  fault'  occurs,  described  uy  Pruf<;*sor 
Sedgwick  (‘On  the  Carboniferous  Chain  fVom  Peiiigent  to 
Kirkby  Stephen,’  Geol.  Trans^  vol.  iv.  series  2)  as  ranging 
along  the  line  of  junction  of  thu  central  chain  with  the 
skirls  of  the  Cumbrian  system,  passing  alone  the  south 
flank  of  Costerton  Low  Fell,  up  Barbondale,  inence  across 
the  tallev  of  Dent  through  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Sedbergfi.und  along  the  Uanks  of  ^we  Fell,  andWildboar 
Fell,  to  the  ridge  which  tUiiks  Ravunstone  Dale.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  line  there  are  enormous  and  most 
complex  dislocations,  which  affect  the  strata  of  the  coal  for- 
malum  and  |u-oduce  other  phenomena.  Only  one  of  the 
coal  strata  in  tlie  lowest  part  of  the  coal-measures  is  suf- 
ficiently valuable  to  be  worked  ; it  varies  from  eighteim 
inches  to  nearly  four  feet  in  thickness.  At  Turna  Fell, 
near  IIuwcs,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Tan  Hill,  near  the 
highest  i>art  of  the  rood  from  Brough  to  Argcngarthdale, 
this  coal  is  extensively  worked,  and  is  of  good  quality. 
Hie  same  scam  U found  near  Kirkby  Stephen.  Ifori- 
aontal  drifts  have  been  carriud  into  this  bed  near  tho  top 
uf  Penigent,  of  WUernside,  aud  of  Groat  Culm ; but  in 
these  {larts  it  is  of  bad  quality  and  not  fit  for  domestic  usu, 
being  mixed  with  ferruginou*  and  pyritous  shale.  This 
coal  varies  in  tlin  kness  from  a more  truce  to  two  fuel.  It 
was  once  worked  to  some  extent  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley  of  Dent,  by  means  of  honxuutal  drifts  under  Great 
Colm.  It  was  only  a few  inches  in  tliickneas,  but  said  to 
be  of  so  good  a quality  as  to  be  in  great  request.  About  7U 
or  8U  years  ago  it  was  sent  on  pack-honies  from  this  place 
as  for  as  Kendal,  for  the  use  of  blaeksmitlis*  fiirgcs,  &c 
Kendal  ha*  lung  been  supplied  with  fuel  ffuiu  the  Lun 
coslure  coal-fields;  but  this  fact,  of  comparatively  so  roceiil 
a date,  strongly  illustrates  the  astonishing  progress  wu  have 
made  in  our  modes  of  internal  communication. 

At  the  BarlK)U  coal-pit  in  Westmoreland,  a coal-bed  of 
this  series  is  likewise  wrought;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  liow- 
ever  bo  impure  as  to  be  unfit  fur  tmlinary  purposes,  and  is 
clucfiy  consumed  in  lime-works.  Tlie  following  is  a section 
of  the  strata  as  occurring  in  the  Barbon  colliery 


(brt. 

1 Alluvial  soil  . . . .52 

2 Plate  (calcareous  shale)  . . .1 

3 LimeHtoiie,  the  4th  or  Hoadale  Moor  lime-1 

stone  of  the  great  section  • ' 

4 Gritstone  , . , *27 

5 Alit-rnatioiis  of  shale  and  gritstone  . 12 

6 Shale  , • • • • 30 

7 Crow  limestone  , * . .2 

8 Plate  with  a 3-iuch  crow-ooal  . , 1 

9 Gritstone  • • • *27 

10  Coal  . . • . .1 
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The  strata  of  tho  coal  are  in  general  much  less  regularly 
continuous  than  the  strata  of  limestone.  This  however  is 
not  always  the  ca.se.  Some  of  tho  thin  hands  of  coal  here 
appear  to  continue  with  astonishing  regulanty.  Tho  fol- 
lowing example  is  quoted  from  Professor  Sedgwick.  ‘At 
Cross  Pits,  in  the  vallev  Dent,  the  coal  seam  under  the 
1 2 'fathom  Uiaestoue  is  divided,  by  ft  bftod  of  cby  half  an  inc]^ 
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thick.  Into  two  patli,'with  distinct  mineral  characters ; and 
the  same  coal  seam,  with  exactly  the  same  subdivisions,  has 
been  found  in  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vulley  at  the  distance  of  thrts}  or  four  miles  im^sureil  in  a 
straight  line.  Thin  seemH  in  prove  that  a bed  not  more 
than  a fraction  of  an  inch  thick  was  originally  continuous 
throughout  an  area  probably  several  miles  in  diameter.’ 
(Geol.  TViwij.  vol.  iv.  sec,  2,  p.  lUI.) 

:i.  Cfxtt-/ieid(>/  Soulh  Vorkshire,  Nottingham,  and  Derhu- 
shire. — This  extensive  field,  which  in  character  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  Newcastle,  is  considered  by  some  geologists 
as  a re<cmcrgence  of  the  sumo  strata  from  beneath  the 
covering  of  magnesian  Umestonc  under  which  it  is  con- 
cealed through  the  intenening  space.  This  coal-field 
occupies  an  area  extending  north  and  south  from  a little  to 
tho  N.E.  of  I..e«da  nearly  to  Derby,  a distance  of  more 
than  sixty-five  miles;  its  greatest  width,  23  miles,  is  on  the 
north,  reaching  nearly  os  for  as  Halifax  to  the  west.  On 
tho  south  it  extends  towards  the  cast  to  Nottingham,  and 
A here  about  12  miles  wide  ; but  in  some  parts  it  is  much 
narrower.  The  strata  of  these  coal-measures  range  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Northumberland  coal-field,  from 
north  to  south,  dip  to  the  east  and  rise  to  the  west  and 
N.W.,  in  which  directions  the  lowest  meu-sures  at  lenijth 
crop  out  against  the  rocks  of  the  milUtone-grit  senes, 
which  constitute  the  higher  ridges  of  the  Penino  chain. 
The  strata  of  this  coal  formation  arc  very  numenius.  There 
are  twenty  beds  of  gritstone  at  the  lea>t,  some  of  great 
thickness.  Most  of  these  bods  consist  of  grains  of  semi- 
trans|)arent  silex  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement;  the 
lowest  of  these  beds  is  termed  the  millstone  grit,  beneath 
which  no  workable  coal  is  found.  Besides  these  gritstone 
beds  there  are  numerous  strata  of  shale  (slule-clay),  bind 
(indurated  loam),  and  clunch  (indurate«l  clay),  altcniating 
with  several  betls  of  coal  of  different  thickness  ami  value. 
A hard  argillaceous  rock  called  crow-stnno  forms  in  some 
places  the  Moor  of  the  coal  beds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  clunch  still  more  highly  imlurated.  The 
numerous  faults  in  this  coal-field  render  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  exoct  number  and  order  of  the  coal 
buds.  Mr.  Bakewell  (p.  3S*1)  states  their  number  at  thirty, 
valu  ing  from  six  inches  to  eleven  feet,  and  the  total  thick- 
ness of  ci>al  at  twenty-six  yards.  TIus  however  ho  con- 
siders a.s  only  an  approximation.  Tlircxi  varieties  of  coal 
occur  in  these  measures:  hard,  or  stone,  which  burns  to  a 
white  ash ; s(^,  or  bright,  which  hums  to  a white  ash  ; 
atking,  or  crozling,  which  usually  burns  to  a red  ash.  l*he 
first  IS  esteemed  the  best,  and  is  in  much  greater  de- 
mand than  the  others.  Tho  thickest  bed  is  worked  near 
Rarnsby.  In  a pit  near  Middleton,  the  property  of  the 
Reverend  Ralph  Henry  Brambling,  three  seams  are  being 
worked;  one  at  the  depth  of  alsiut  forty  to  seventy  yards 
from  the  surfkce,  another  thirty-eight  yards  lower,  and  the 
deepest  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  yards  doepor, 
making  the  whole  depth  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one 
hundr^  and  forty  yards.  The  upper  seam  is  about  two 
feet  eight  inches  thick,  the  middle  seam  from  two  feet  ten 
indies  to  three  feet  four  inches,  and  the  lower  one  from 
four  feet  six  inches  to  five  feet. 

The  strata  of  this  field,  according  to  Mr.  Farev,  arc  tra- 
versed by  an  immense  fault  commencing  from  Allcstr)'.  in 
the  souili,  and  running  in  a zigzag  direelion  through  the 
south  and  cast  part  of  the  field ; the  rise  of  the  strata  is 
said  to  be  much  more  rapid  on  the  western  than  the  eastern 
side  of  the  fault.  Besides  this  gr«‘at  fault  there  ore  many 
others  which  traverse  the  field  in  \arious  directions,  and 
create  an  inextricable  confusion  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  tho 
different  strata,  rendering  it  almc»t  impossible  to  Inw-e 
distinctly  the  continuation  of  each  bed.  Tliis  coal-field 
supplies  tho  coal  for  tho  important  manufactures  which 
surround  it,  and  also,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  tho 
midland  counties  soulh  and  east  of  Derbyshire. 

A little  to  the  west  of  the  coal-field  already  described, 
coal  has  been  found  in  two  places  about  half  way  between 
Ashhome  and  Derby,  but  it  has  not  been  worked. 

4.  Coal-fields  (fi  N/rth  S/orfbrrf.— There  are  two  detached 
coal-fields : the  one  situated  on  the  N.E.  of  Ncwcastle- 
under-Lsmao,  distinguished  as  tho  Pottery  coal-field  ; tho 
other  at  Cheadio,  to  the  east  of  tho  first,  ^ic  form  of  the 
Pottery  coal-field  U triangular.  Its  vortex  u near  Con- 
gleton.  from  which  point  the  sides  diverge  to  the  S.S.E. 
and  8.S.W.,  running  in  each  direction  about  ten  miles ; 
the  boM  is  ostimatoa  at  about  sevoQ  miles : Newcastle  is 


nearly  in  ihc  centre  of  the  basie.  Tlic  strata  dip  frniu  Mib 
two  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  area.  On  the  i“a.sK*rn  side 
the  inclination  wc.itwurd  is  estimaleil  at  one  fool  in  four; 
on  the  other  side  it  w still  more  nipiil.  Between  Hurslem 
and  its  eastern  limit,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coul-field, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  arc  thirty-two  IkiIs  of 
coal  of  various  thu'kness,  generally  from  olxiut  three  to  ten 
feet  each;  but  the  strata  arc  in  general  much  dislocated  m 
Uiis  field. 

In  the  principal  mines  in  this  district  coal  is  found  al 
various  depths,  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  yartls  and  more ; 
there  has  been  a mine  worke*!  nt  the  depth  of  more  tlinn 
four  hundred  yards.  Some  soanis  only  twenty  inrlu's  thick 
have  uccastonally  been  worked,  but  they  are  seldom  worked 
under  three  or  four  feet  thicknesH. 

Tho  Chcadlc  ctxil-field  is  an  insulated  basin  surrounded 
by  and  reposing  upon  millstone  grit;  it  is  about  live  miles 
long  and  three  miles  broad,  and  is  of  liule  impurtanctn 

5.  The  Matiche>.ter  nr  South-LAtnca><hire  Coalfield  is  sepa- 
rate<l  from  that  of  South  Yorkshire  and  Di-rbyshirc  by  tho 
range  of  lofty  hills  extending  from  nearCkdiio  to  Ulackstone 
Edge,  and  thence  to  Ax  Edge  in  DerbyHliirc.  It  commenn** 
near  the  western  side  of  litis  range  in  the  north- west  of 
Difrbyshirc,  and  continues  thence  to  the  south-western  part 
of  Lancashire,  forming  an  area  soniew  hat  in  the  shape  of  n 
crescent,  having  Manclu^tcr  nearly  in  tho  centre.  The 
chord  or  s{>an  between  the  opposite  horiiK  is  about  forty 
miles.  It  runs  nearly  due  north  from  Ma<-cleafield  to  a 
few  miles  beyond  Rochdale,  a distance  of  thirty  milt's; 
the  part  l>clween  Macclesfield  and  Manchester  is  howet  er 
tery  narrow,  being  in  some  places  not  two  jniles  in  width. 
From  Rochdale  it  extends  westward  to  Btdton  and  Chorlcy,. 
south-west  to  Ix‘igli  aiul  Prcscot,  m)rlli-wc>t  to  Prvsttiiiv 
and  north  to  Colne.  Viewing  it  as  a whole,  the  strata, 
rise  towards  the  exterior  edge  of  this  crescent -shapet^ 
coal-field,  along  which  the  strata  of  millstone  grit,  on 
which  they  rc|>osc,  crop  out  from  beneath  them,  nrut  dip 
towards  its  inner  edge,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  .su 
perior  strata  of  the  newer  saiuUtone  formation,  wbicli 
contain  occasionally  beds  of  calcareo-mognesian  rmiglc- 
mcrote.  Great  disturbances  have  however  interrupte<l  tho 
regularity  of  this  arrangement,  and  causcil  divUions  of 
the  coal-measures  which  render  it  ditlu-ult  to  trace  out  the 
exact  dimensions  of  the  field.  At  Disley,  in  Che>hire,  it 
* bifurcates’  into  two  branches,  having  an  intermediate  ridge 
or  ‘saddle  of  millstone  grit,  the  eastern  branch  forming  a 
trough,  of  which  the  strata  crop  out  oi\  both  sides  op,ainst 
the  millstone  grit.’  This  part  of  the  field  i.s  a long  narrow 
strip  joined  to  the  main  field  al  Disley,  and  extending 
thence  southward.s  flfieoi  miles  to  near  Mearbrouke  iu 
Staffordshire.  The  strata  of  the  wesleiTi  branch  uf  ibis 
bifurcation, extending  from  Dislcy  toMar.clesfleld,  dip  again 
to  the  west,  but  not  at  so  groat  an  ati  glc  as  tlmy  rose,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  inlermediate  ndr^-o,  Jn  other  ].arts  of 
the  coal  field  grout  faults  occur,  hu'/it  has  not  been  sufll- 
cicnlly  investigated  by  the  geolo  gic  for  them  to  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  Mr.  Bakewell  h»  * investigated  a small  por- 
tion, which  ho  distinguishes  a-’j  the  coal-field  of  Bradford  • 
the  result  of  his  observatior,s  is  found  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  tlic  Geniogical  Tn tmactinn*.  This  tract  is  rather 
more  thon  two  miles  Ion  g,  and  little  more  than  one  mile 
and  a furlong  wide.  It  .»,*  situated  on  the  river  Mcillock,  a 
shore  ilisUmcc  E.S.E.  of  Manchester.  It  is  surrounded  on 
every  side,  except  thee*  *i,by  the  red  sandstone  which  prevails 
in  the  environs  of  Mar  icltester.  Beds  of  limestone  pas-s  under 
this,  and  overlay  tl.ie  coal-measures,  in  which  tliere  are 
several  IkhIs  of  coa’i  rising  to  tho  north,  under  an  angle  of 
30®.  One  of  these,  near  the  centre  of  the  field,  is  four  feet 
in  (hicknesM.  Tc,  the  north  of  these  inclined  beds  there  is 
a considerable  d,isturbance,  and  the  direction  of  the  beds 
becomes  suddcrily  vertical.  One  of  the  vertical  be<k,  lo- 
gellvcr  with  ibj  accomjMinying  strata,  bears  so  clo^  u resere- 
blaiuie  to  tlie  four-fed  coal  above  mentioned,  that  there  rs 
no  doubt  ol  their  identity,  and  that  the  vertical  siratmu 
wo-s,  befor  e the  dislocation  which  severed  them  took  place, 
a conllnvtation  of  the  first.  With  these  vertical  beds  the 
coal-mea .lures  terminate:  on  the  north  an  interval  of  tho 
red  sandstone  aucceeds  fur  about  1400  yards,  when  coal- 
boils  aigaiu  appear,  rising  as  before  towards  the  north.  All 
this  iiidicates  considerable  faults  and  subsidences,  which 
however  cannot  be  accurately  traced  at  present.  The  coal 
from  tho  Lancashire  field  supplies  Mancbettefi  JUveriKioU 
aud  Um  sttfiouadiug  dutriot. 
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C.  Tiu'  North  lAincoshire  Coal^ld  is  one  oflittlo  import* 
Alice.  It  lies  roiclway  between  Limcastcr  and  Ingleton ; it 
is  about  eight  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide,  but  it  has 
never  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  iU  strata  cannot  be 
distinctly  state^l. 

7.  The  iyhitehavm  Coal-field  is  situated  on  the  west  coast 
of  Cumberland,  and  cxiends  from  near  Egremont,  south 
of  Whitehaven,  to  Allonby  on  the  north. 

Mr.  Buddie,  in  his  examination  before  Uie  House  of 
Commons,  states  that  the  thickest  seam  in  this  coaHleld  is 
nine  feet ; and  in  speaking  of  the  Wliitehaven  colliery  calls 
it  * the  finest  in  England.  Doth  in  point  of  thickness  of  tlie 
seams  and  in  extent.*  The  shafts  in  the  mines  belonging 
to  this  field  arc  usually  vor}'  deep:  there  arc  several  lOU 
fathoms  and  upurards.  The  Workington  mines,  in  which 
the  same  seam  is  worked  as  in  those  of  Whitehaven,  p) 
to  a comidcrahle  extent  under  the  sea,  but  not  so  far  as  thu 
Whitehaven  collieries. 

Cb  ^TTRAi.  Coal  District. — Under  this  division  ore  classed 
the  coal-fields  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  of  Warwickshire,  and 
South  Staffordshire. 

1.  The  Coalfield  <^f  Aehbu-d^Aa-Zottch  is  of  a very 
irregular  figure,  and  so  mucli  dislocated,  that  it  rather 
forms  two  small  basins  than  one  continuous  whole.  The 
greatest  length  from  north-west  to  southeast  is  about 
ten  miles,  tnc  greatest  breadth  about  eight  miles.  Tlie 
eastern  extremity  of  this  area  approaches  almost  close  to 
the  transition  district  of  Charnwood  Forest.  This  coal- 
field is  described  by  Mr.  Farey  • as  one  of  the  highly  curious 
nut  |)orliaps  not  uncommon  occurrences,  in  the  red  marl 
districts;  a tract  entirely  surrounded  by  a fault,  or  a series 
of  faults,  which  unite,  seem  lifted  up  through  the  red  marl 
strata,  and  deniidated,  the  cool  strata  having  rapid  dips  in 
Various  directions,  while  the  surrounding  strata  of  red  marl 
are  horizontal,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  bo.’  Of  the  two  por- 
tions of  tlie  field,  one  ranges  by  Ashby  Wold,  about  three 
miles  on  the  west  of  Ashby ; the  other  byCole  Orton,  about 
the  >aine  distance  on  the  east. 

The  A'-hby  Wold  portion  ranges  fb>in  Swepston,  four 
miles  south  of  Ashby,  to  Bretby  in  Derbyshire:  the  in- 
clination of  the  strata  is  tuward.s  Ashby ; but  between 
the  out-crop  of  the  beds  and  tliat  town  another  crop  has 
been  traced  ivev  Brothurpe,  dipping  in  a contrary  direction. 
More  than  twenty  coal-works  have  been  opened  on  this 
lino.  Tlio  lowest  shaft  sunk  is  to  the  depth  of ‘i-tfi  ynrtls. 
One  of  the  seams  Is  from  17  to  21  feet  thick.  This  great 
thickness  is  caused,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  running  together 
of  two  or  more  seams — a circumstance  which  is  known  to 
occur  in  the  coal-fields  of  South  SluffonUhinv  The  custorii 
portion  ef  this  district  commences  about  a mile  and  a half 
Tionh-ea.st  of  Ashby,  and  extends  about  six  miles  in  length, 
running  paiwllel  to  the  larger  portion.  The  strata  dip  to 
K.N.E.  In  the  pits  belonging  to  Sir  George  Bcamnont 
two  coaMioda,  each  a yard  and  a half  thick,  are  wurketi. 
On  Cile  Orton  Moor  several  coal-seams,  which  have  Itceii 
proved  to  lie  above  these,  have  been  worked  at  the  depth 
of  I IG  feel. 

2.  The  IFttriHckehireCoalfiehicomvaencca  atWyken  and 
'Sow,  two  villages  about  tlirec  miles  east  of  Coventry,  and  eon- 
'tinucs  in  a north-west  direction  to  Polesworth  and  Wareston, 
about  five  miles  cast  ofTaraworth,  a distance  of  sixteen 
miles:  its  average  breadth  is  about  three  miles.  All  the 
strata  rise  to  tlie  E-N.E-,  the  ini  lination  becoming  greater  to- 
wnnls  the  eastern  edge  of  the  field,  where  in  many  parts 
It  makes  an  angle  of  more  than  45°  with  the  horizon:  to- 
wards thu  west  it  decreases  to  about  one  foot  in  three,  and 
lastly  in  five.  Tlie  principal  cullienes  are  near  tho  south  of 
the  field,  at  Griff  and  Bedworth.  Tho  depth  of  the  first  is 
1 17  yards,  and  tho  principal  scam  three  yards  in  thickness. 
The  same  scams  are  worked  in  the  Bedworth  mines,  but 
there  tho  first  and  second  coal-seams  of  Griff  run  together 
and  form  a five-yurd  seam.  'Tlie  intomiediale  strata  of  shale 
whirh  separate  them  at  Griff  are  found  in  the  eastern  sbaft 
to  be  thiiTy-three,  and  in  tlw  western  twenty-five  yards 
thick  ; but  ihoy  gnulually  derreoso  os  they  proceed  west- 
wards,  till  at  lon^b  they  entirely  vanish. 

3.  South  Sti^rdxMre  or  DwUey  Coal-field,  the  principal 
in  the  central  district,  extends  from  Beverton,  near Badgely, 
‘OD  the  N.E.,  to  near  Stourbridge  on  tho  8.W.  The 
greatest  lengtli  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  its  gycatost 
breadth,  from  Walsall  to  Wolverhampton  is  about  seven 
miles,  but  it  is  very  irregular  towards  too  south,  being 
-Almost  divided  into  two  pATU.  Tho  suroA  from  Mtual  luivey 


has  been  found  to  bo  about  .sixty  Muare  miles.  Tlie  southern 
portion,  extending  from  StourbriogetoBilston,  alwmt  seven 
or  eight  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  has  been 
fully  invcstignlod  by  Mr.  Keirs,  and  describe<l  by  him 
in  Sliaw’s  ‘ History  of  Staffordshire.’  No  satUfactn'r>’  ac- 
count of  tho  northern  portions  of  this  field  has  hitWrto 
been  published  ; many  cool  seams,  of  eight,  six,  and  four 
feet  in  thickness,  are  worked  in  it.  The  soutliem  portion 
is  of  much  more  importance,  as  it  contains  seams  from 
30  to  45  feet  in  thickness.  This  enormous  thickness  U 
howe\x>r  nut  one  oonlinuous  seam,  but  a number  of  scaras, 
divided  by  luycra  of  what  the  miners  call  band,  which  arc 
very  thin  \>cds  of  clay-slate.  The  working  of  these  thick 
seams  is  not  so  prolltuble  as  might  be  supposed.  The  pillars 
left  standing  in  order  to  support  the  high  roof  are  estimatoil 
at  alMUit  one-third  of  the  whole  coal  in  the  bed,  and  the  small 
coal  U-il  in  tho  mine  is  about  equal  to  another  think  so  that 
only  ocio-third  of  the  whole  is  at  presimt  taken  out  of  t tic  mine. 

Inthe  coal-measures  of  this  dutrict  iheru  i.s  an  abseticti 
of  the  millstone  grit,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  old  red 
sandstone,  which  usually  lie  under  the  coal-measures. 
The  coal-measures  rest,  in  tho  Dudley  Coal-field,  on  the 
transition  rock  at  once,  without  any  intermediulu  strata; 
this  singularity  is  likewiao  observed  in  (he  Coalbrook  Dale 
coal  formation. 

The  coal  district  in  South  Staffordshire  is  traversed  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  K.  by  apparently  a lino  of  hills,  but  tlR*y  aro 
not  alisulutely  continuous,  though  they  have  a unifonii 
general  direction.  On  examination,  the  hills  on  the  nortli 
Hiid  those  on  the  south  of  Dudley  arc  found  to  diiler  en- 
tirely in  their  character.  The  northern  chain  consists  of 
highly  inclined  strata  of  limestone,  against  the  sides  of 
which  all  the  coal-measures  crop  out  at  a coiisidernblc 
angle,  but  conio  nearer  a horizontal  |K)siliun  as  they  reecile 
from  these  hills.  The  other  chain  of  hills,  on  the  S.  of 
Dudley,  are  entirelv  composed  of  one  mass  of  basalt  and 
amygdaloid,  and  tko  cou-measures  pix'serve  their  uiiual 
luvel  in  approaching  the  hills,  not  cropping  out  as  they  do 
u))un  the  limestone  chain.  Two  opinions  are  entertained 
with  regard  to  these  basalt eloatiotis'  'they  may  be  either 
the  protruding  edge  of  a vast  basaltic  dike  traversing  the 
coal-field,  or  an  overlying  mass:’  the  latter  is  considoi-e<l 
the  more  probable.  The  coal-measures  on  tho  south,  near 
Stourbridge,  app^r  to  dip  beneath  the  beds  of  the  newer 
red  sandstone  mrmation : the  beds  of  this  and  of  the  War- 
wickshire coal-field  dipping  in  opposite  directions  under 
the  super-strata  give  reason  for  sup|)osing  that  they  may 
extend  continuously  below  this  through  tho  iutcrvcmiig 
space.  Tlie  eastern  side  of  tlie  field,  which  u.xtends  u 
little  beyond  Walsall,  is  bounded  by  the  same  Umc«toim 
with  that  of  Dudley,  and  tlie  coal-measures  are  observed 
again  to  crop  out  against  it,  thus  lying  inabasiti  bctwi.>cn 
thime  two  towns.  That  tho  coal-tHxbi  rise  towards  the 
north,  and  tho  upper  ones  crop  out  while  others  euniimio 
under  the  surface,  is  very  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  strata  in  different  collieries.  At  Tividulc  the 
main  coal  is  sixty  and  a half  iathoms  below  the  siufaco; 
at  BnuUey  it  is  only  twenty  and  a third;  and  the  gre.’iter 
number  of  beds  wliich  cos'cr  the  main  co.-il  at  the  funner 
place  have  entiruly  disappeared  befuro  thu  main  seam 
ivachcs  Bradley;  and  further  to  the  north  tho  main  scum 
also  crops  out  and  disappears  allogothcr.  A very  curioun 
phenomenon  takes  place  at  Bloomfield  Ckdliery,  to  the  S. 
Bilrttun,  tlius  describi'd  in  the  'Geology  of  England,*  p.  412 
‘The  two  upper  beds  of  tho  main  coal.  cuUcd  the  roof, 
iloor,  and  top  sli]q>er,  separate  from  tho  rest,  and  arc  dis- 
linguislK.*d  by  tlie  name  of  tiiQjhjirtjic  reed,  *rhis  Hcparutioii 
grows  wider,  and  at  Bradley  Colliery  amounts  to  tuclvu 
feet,  four  beds  of  shalo  (slatc-clay),  and  ironst»nc.  being  in- 
terposed. Tliese  two  upper  be^  crop  out,  whilo  the  rest 
of  the  main  coal  goes  on  to  HiUton,  and  is  only  eight  yards 
thick.* 

This  district  supplies  coals  to  the  numerous  iiun-works 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  manufactkiries  of 
Birmingham  and  its  vicinity;  besides  which,  all  thu  neigh- 
bouring counties,  as  far  south  as  Heading  and  Gloucester, 
arc  supplied  by  moans  of  inland  navigation 

The  clay  ironstone  occurs  in  various  bens,  but  is  only 
wrought  in  two : one  of  thuso  is  tho  bed  under  tho  main 
coak  and  is  wrought  for  iron  ore. 

Many  faults  or  dykes  occur  m this  field  ; they  are  usually 
fissures  in  the  beds,  filled  up  with  clay,  and  very  frciiucutly 
I thi  levAU  9l  Uw  (liffereiU  strata  vary  in  couscquuiico. 
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There  if  a preat  fault  near  Bil^ton,  which  cauaes  the  dip 
of  the  fttmta  to  bo  reversed,  tlie  beds  on  the  south  side 
dipping  houlii,  and  on  tho  north  side  jlipping  north  : this 
is  however  an  unusual  cireomstanec. 

l>r.  B'.ickland  has  olxwjrvtKl  indications  of  coal  near  the 
Li'  key  Hill,  a few  milos  south  of  this  ouaUheld. 

WbstkRnCoai.  l^isTRiCTs. — 'fhe  coal-ficlda  of  this  divi- 
sion are  dispoiircd  urouml  the  transition  district  of  Nortli  and 
South  Wales.  I’he  north-westeni  district  includes  the 
coal-fields  of  Anglesey  and  Flintshire,  tho  western  ihuseof 
Shr«)pshiro,  the  »outn-\%ustorn  ihoee  of  South  Wale*,  of 
South  Olotieester  and  Somerset,  and  of  the  Furcat  of  Doan. 

1.  I»h  t,f  Augimty.^kt  tho  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  the  Menai  Straits,  and  running  nearly  Mrallel  to  them, 
a remarkable  valley  stretches  across  tlwj  whole  island.  This 
vnlley  ojiens  on  the  north  into  Re<i  WTiarf  Bay.  and  on  the 
south  into  the  mstuary  of  Maltraeth  ; it  is  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  ptimllel  l>unds  of  carboniferous  limestone,  in  the 
dc-prco>ion  lH.‘twccn  which  coal  has  been  fuuiul,  and  it  is 
tlKiught  probable  that  tlte  cool-roeasure«  may  extend  through 
tho  whole  line.  Co.il  has  been  worked  near  the  Maltraeth 
estn.iry:  and  a few  years  since  sfaai'is  wore  sunk  in  the 
neighbotwhood  of  Trefduoth.  Successful  trials  have  like- 
wise l>een  made  at  Henlrebercn,  about  five  miles  north-east 
of  the  former  pits;  the  beds  are  said  to  be  of  a tolerable 
thickness,  and  the  coals  nf  a ^^>od  quality. 

2.  coal-field  of  this  county  extends  north 
and  Bouth  from  LlRna.-v-<a,  near  the  weatern  cape  of  the  ms- 
tunry  of  tho  Duo,  to  lu-ar  Oswestry,  in  Sbrup»hire.  forming 
an  exterior  lK?lt  co  extensive  with  the  mnifc  of  the  moun- 
tain line  from  the  north  of  iho  Clayd.  WIk'it  the  corboni- 
fbrons  limestone  is  p.irtia11y  inierrnptcd  by  the  mountain  of 
Solattyn  the  coal  shales  rest  immodialely  on  tho  transition 
slate,  of  which  tlint  mountain  is  compost.  (Conybcarc  and 
Phillips,  p.  419.)  The  grealwt  length  of  tho  district  in 
which  the  coal-measures  are  found  is  about  tltirty  milos, 
but  it  must  by  no  means  bo  understood  that  coal  is  worked 
throughout.  At  Oswostiy  there  is  a venr  small  detached 
piece,  not  more  than  threo  miles  long  and  lialf  a mile  broad  ; 
there  is  then  an  intcn-ul  of  some  roilus.  Near  Chirk 
another  coal  tract  comnienc*w,  and  rims  north  for  about 
fl>‘e  tnili^  : tlicn  another  interval  occurs : and  a liulo  to  tho 
north  of  Wrexham  tho  princqia!  jtortion  begins,  and  ihenco 
extends  to  tho  coast  and  forms  a narrow  bolt  along  it  to  the 
termination  at  the  west  cape  of  tlm  Dee.  Tho  beds  dip 
from  one  yord  in  four  to  two  in  thveo,  sink  beneath  the 
mstuaryuf  the  Dee,  ro-ap)Mviron  its  opposite  side,  and  finally 
sink  lioncath  tho  strata  of  tho  newer  rod  sandstone.  This 
position  of  tho  coal-measures  has  letl  to  the  conjecture  that 
they  are  connected  with  the  bods  of  tho  Lancashire  coal- 
field. The  coal  formation  here  mmmenre*  with  the  same 
strata  aa  those  of  DoHiyshire.  The  bud*,  of  coal  vary  in 
thicknest*  from  threo  quartern  of  a yard  to  five  yanU.  In 
the  Batrgalt  mines  three  scams  arc  worked,  varying  from 
three  feet  and  a half  to  seven  foot.  Common,  cannel,  and 
peacock  coal  are  found. 

3.  7Aj Z>o/e  Coo/-/cW  rests  on  transition  rock: 
it  extends  from  Wombridge,  in  tl>e  parallel  of  Wellington, 
to  Coal  Port,  on  the  Severn,  a length  of  about  six  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  is  about  two  miles.  Ttic  coal-muasures 
arc  composed  of  the  usual  alternaiing  strata,  which  occur 
without  much  regularity,  except  that  each  bod  of  coal  is 
always  immi;<liately  covered  by  indurated  or  slaty  clay,  and 
not  by  sand-^tone.  The  strata  arc  eighty-six  in  number. 
In  Madcly  colliery  a shaft  is  sunk  T29  feet  tlirough  all  tho 
Ixxis.  The  first  coal  seam,  which  occurs  at  Ute  depth  of 
102  feet,  is  very  sulphiireini<i.  and  not  more  than  four 
inches  thick ; nine  other  beds  of  a similar  nature,  but 
rather  thicker,  occur  between  tliis  and  the  depth  of  396 
feet.  This  coal  is  csIKkI  ‘slinking  coal,’  and  ia  only  em- 
ployed in  the  burning  of  lime.  The  first  seam  of  coal 
that  is  worked  is  496  feel  deep  and  five  feet  thick.  TWo 
other  bods  of  coal  occur,  one  ten  inches  and  tbo  other 
three  feet  thick,  Ix-fire  the  bed  of  * big  flint*  sandstone, 
which  is  found  at  the  d«?ptli  uf  576  feet : nine  l>eds  of  coal 
occur,  of  the  aggregate  fhickne**  of  16  feet,  bolwoeu  tho 
‘great  Hint’  antT  the  ‘ little  flint’ bed  (an  interval  of  100 
fw?t).  Beneath  the  ‘ little  flint*  and  tho  lowest  bed  of  the 
whole  formation,  there  is  a sulphureous  eight-inch  coaL 
Tlii^  ac(‘ount  of  the  strata  refers  more  particularly  to  the 
Madcly  colliery.  The  coal  of  this  field  is  usually  a mixture 
of  -ilaie-coal  and  pitch-cool. 

West  of  the  C^Ibrook  Dale  field  there  «ro  a law  de- 


tached, narrow,  and  broken  eoal-ficlds  in  the  plain  of 
Shruwiibury,  at  the  other  side  of  tlmWrckin. 

Several  small  coal-field.*  occur  in  the  Brown  Clec  Hill 
and  the  Titter»tone  Clec  Hill,  which  ri&c  a few  miles  south 
of  the  Coalbrouk  Dalc-tield ; the  latter  hill  is  about  four 
miles  sautb  of  the  former.  The  coals  in  the  Brown  C1eo 
Hill  only  lie  in  thin  strata,  w Idle  the  print  ipal  stratum  in  tho 
Tittcrsione  CIoo  Hill  is  sLx  feel  thick.  Tlie  coal-fields  on 
I the  Tittcrsione  Glee  Hill  are  reprcicnled  as  six  dotachei! 
portions,  or  separate  bo.siiis,  cut  luunder  and  reiideied  irre- 
gular by  a vast  basaltic  dyke,  more  than  100  yards  wide, 
which  intersects  the  hill.  These  cuaJ-incOAUreS  are  mure 
intcrosling  to  the  geologist  than  the  miner. 

On  tlie  euet  of  these  hills,  and  belucon  them  and  the 
Severn,  a coal-field  extends  from  l>ensc  Hill  ami  Billingsley 
on  tho  north,  to  the  borders  of  &liru})shjrc  and  Worccsler- 
shire  on  tW  soulli,  a length  of  about  eight  miles,  coal  being 
worked  in  several  iH)ints  along  this  line.  Coal  i<  also 
worked  near  Over  Ailev,  on  the  Severn,  adjoining  this 
tract  on  the  west.  Only  a few  miles  from  the  Bilhngslcy 
coal-field  at  Pensex,  near  the  foot  of  (he  Abbcrley  Hills,  is 
‘a  small  patch  (rather  than  field)  of  c'oal-mcAsurvs,*  and 
another  similar  piece  about  three  miles  to  the  we.-t. 

Thk  Soutm-Wrhtkrn  Coal  District  ivnupreheiids  llic 
several  coal-fields  near  tire  mstuarv  of  t)ie  Severn  and  tbo 
Bristol  Channel,  including  parts  of'  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  Monraouth,and  Glamorgan.  Tlie  va- 
rious coal-fields  distributed  over  this  district  are  apparently 
insulaled,yet  they  have  several  points  of  conned  tun.  ‘Tliuy 
all  rest  on  one  common  base  of  old  red  stindstone ; they  all 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  similar  agency,  and  at  the 
same  era,  to  havo  boon  subject  at  a later  period  to  the 
same  revolutions,  and  lastly  to  have  been  covered  luirtially 
by  similar  overlying  deposits.’  iGeul.  Tro/ir.,  vol.  i.,  2nd  sc- 
ries.) Messrs.  Bueklond  and  C^nybeavc  have  found  that 
thcKOVorol  basins  in  the  coal  formation  arc  divided  by  lines 
(which  they  term  * atiiicUtiaV')  formed  by  the  saddles  of 
the  strata  or  meetintn  at  the  surface  of  their  vertical  angles, 
on  each  aide  of  which  the  strata  dip  iu  opposite  directions.* 


The  coal-measures  are  thus  surrounded  by  exterior  bands 
of  mountain  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone,  in  the  order 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  subjacent  bed*.  This  dbtricl  includes 
three  principal  coal  basins,  together  with  some  smallor 
ones,  adjacent  to  and  closely  connected  w ith  the  two  last. 
First,  the  South  Welsh  cool  basin:  second,  that  of  South 
Gloucester  and  Somerset ; tiurd,  that  of  tho  Forest  of  Dean. 

I.  The  Cml-Jield  rtf  South  Ifalen  is  upwards  of  100  miles 
in  length,  and  the  overage  bivodth  in  the  cuuniics  of  Mon- 
mouth, (xlamorgan,  Coermariliun,  and  port  uf  Brecon, 
is  from  eigbtccu  to  twenty  miles ; it  bec<jmes  much  nar- 
rower in  Pembrokeshire,  bein^  there  only  from  three  to 
five  miles.  Tins  ari'a  extend.*  from  Pimty}K>ol  on  the  east, 
to  St.  Brtde’i  Bay  on  the  wukI,  and  form*  a vast  ba*in  of 
limestone,  in  which  all  the  strata  of  coal  and  ironstone  are 
deposited.  Tbo  deepest  part  of  the  ba.*iii  is  l>otween  Neath 
and  Llanelly:  IVom  a lino  ranging  nearly  cast  and  west 
through  Neoth,  all  the  strata  rise  on  tlm  south  towards  tlie 
south,  and  on  the  north  towards  the  north,  cropping  out 
at  the  edges.  The  limestone  coops  out  at  tiic  surfiico  all 
round  the  coal,  except  where  its  continuity  is  interrupted 
by  Swansea  and  Caermarthen  Bayo.  Tho  depths  from 
the  auifmoe  to  the  various  strata  depmid  upon  local  situa- 
tions. The  upper  coal  scam  does  not  extend  a mile  eilbot 
north  or  soutn  beyemd  Nrath,  and  not  many  miles  in  oa 
east  or  west  direction,  and  its  utmost  depth  is  not  above 
fifty  or  sixty' fathoms ; the  next  stratum  of  coal  and  those 
likewise  beneath,  being  deeper,  crop  out  at  greater 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  so  of  Ihe  rest  iu  propurtion  to 
their  depth.  The  lowest  bed  is  7UU  fathoms  deep  at  the 

* IhewUiiMfoUao  Uwcn»i*<ir  ib«ok*iat  of  hiUs  Uig.  IUiob*. 

lin«a  Ibr)  are  to  b*  traced  atuttf  tba  of  (Jig.  S);  iKie  liUit  in  Um 

litwr  caw  betoK  Mini^  not  bj  tha  adilcf  tb<  ilnta,  bsl  by  Uw  ■■aa/p- 
BMOti  wmsftlwwnfc  AmB.' 
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oMxtre,  and  all  tlie  principal  ftraU  lie  from  M)0  fulhomit 
duep  to  thU  depth.  Dut  llu»  diitrict  u h)ter»ucted  by  ducp 
valleys,  which  generally  mu  in  a north  and  aouth  direction, 
intersecting  the  coal.  By  driving  leveU  in  the  hills,  the 
beds  of  00^  are  found  without  Uk:  labour  and  expense  of 
sinking  ahofta;  there  are  nUo  many  pits  in  the  low  valleys. 
(.Martin,  1%U.  Trant.  for  16UC.)  This  basin  contains 
twelve  beds  of  coal,  from  3 to  9 feel  thick,  making  an 
aggregate  of  70^  feel ; and  there  are  eleven  more,  from 
incbeg  to  3 feet,  together  c<{uul  to  'i41  feet;  the 
whole  thickness  is  therefuru  93  feet  A umaberof  smaller 
scams  likewise  occur.  On  the  south  side  of  the  basin, 
from  Poulypool  to  Caermarthen  Bay.  the  coal  is  princi' 
pally  of  a bituminous  nature;  on  tlie  north-east  it  is  a 
coking  coal ; on  the  north-west,  stone  ooal.  Great  faults 
occur  ii)  this  Hold,  which  traverse  it  generally  in  a north 
and  south  diroctiou,  ami  throw  the  strata  out  of  their  le^'el 
49,  60,  80,  or  100  fathoms.  These  dislocations  arc  not  often 
shown  on  the  surface.  A principal  fault  occurs  at  Crib-  j 
batli,  where  the  strata  of  limestone  stand  erect : another  j 
of  cousiderable  magnitude  lies  between  Vstradvellte  and 
Penderryn.  These  d>kos  are  usually  fiUed  with  clay,  but  i 
one  of  some  magnitudo  has  been  observed  near  Swansea,  I 
whioh  is  many  fathoms  wide,  and  filled  with  fragments  of 
the  disrniHed  strata,  the  level  of  which  difi'ers  by  more  than 
240  feet.  The  rich  ironstone  of  this  basin  supplies  ex- 
tensive iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal 
beds  of  ironstone  occur  in  the  lower  port  of  the  coal-mea- 
sures; the  most  valuable  bed  is  found  beneath  the  lowest 
coal.  The  strata  of  this  coal  formation  dip  much  more 
rapklly  on  the  south  than  on  the  north ; <m  tW  south  they 
make  an  angle  of  45'*  with  the  horizon,  and  on  the  north 
dipping  only  10^.  The  coal  from  the  South  Wales  basin 
supplies  the  whole  of  Wales  with  tho  exception  of  tiio 
more  northern  counties,  the  whole  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
western  half  of  Devonshire. 

2.  Houih  Gloiicetter  atui  Somemet  Atn'n.— Tliis  basin  occu- 
pies an  irregular  triangular  space,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
tile  Mendip  Hills,  which  are  a high  range  of  mountain 
limestone  resting  on  an  arch  of  old  red  sandstone.  The 
vertex  of  the  triangle  is  on  the  north,  at  the  village  of  Tort- 
worth  in  Glouccstersliire  : the  westeni  side  from  the  Men- 
dips  to  the  vertex  is  formed  by  three  insulated  masses  of 
high  land,  separated  by  narrow  mter>'als.  the  widest  of  which 
is  less  than  three  miles.  NearTortworth  the  range  extending 
from  Altuondsbuiris  dettected  suddenly  to  the  south,  and  this 
may  be  ciuisidured  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  basin  ; it 
may  also  bo  traced  through  Wickwar  to  S^ulbury.  The  suuth- 
cuHicrn  limit,  from  Sudbury  to  near  Metis,  (he  ea.«tem  ex- 
tremity of  tho  Mondips,  is  mostly  conceuleil  liy  overlying 
depusits.  Partial  denudations  occur  at  Lansdown,  near 
Wick  Huck,  where  the  limestone  can  l»o  traced  in  the  val- 
leys ilippiog  tow  ar<U  the  centre  of  (Ite  coal  basin.  From 
L'anMluwti  to  the  Mendips  tlie  coiitinuilv  of  the  basin  cun 
be  well  ascertained,  the  coal-measures  ^ing  uncovered  in 
some  of  the  ^’aIle>’s  in  which  the  principal  euliierics  arc  situ- 
ated. In  other  places  shafts  luive  botm  sunk  through  the 
overlying  horizontal  deposits,  beneath  which  tho  coal  is 
W'orked.  The  greatest  length  of  this  area  is  25  miles:  the 
w'ldtlu  from  (ho  collieries  near  Bath  to  tliose  of  Bedminster 
near  Bristol  on  the  west,  is  about  1 1 mik>s.  In  this  district 
there  is  much  local  irregularity,  and  the  straiification  uf 
(lie  coal-iiiuasuros  is  so  deranged  that  they  have  very  ditfercnt 
and  varying  levels.  In  some  purls  the  beds  are  denuded, 
in  otliers  concealed  by  the  more  11*0001  horizontal  dejiosits, 
and  thus  the  whole  basin  is  divided  into  several  detached 
cual'fields. 

The  uncovereil  areas  are  dis'inguwhed  by  Me.'^srs.  Buck- 
iund  and  Coi^bearo  (‘  Obsmaiiutis  on  tho  South-west  Coal 
District  of  England,'  GeU.  TVnm.,  1st  vol.,  2nd  scries) 
into  the  northern,  tho  central,  tho  southern,  (he  eastern, 
and  the  western  coal-tracts.  The  luirthern  is  the  most 
extensive  and  clovatod  : its  greatest  lengtli.  frnm  tho 

vertex  uf  tho  basin  near  Turlworth  to  the  village  of 
Brislington  on  the  lefr  bank  of  the  Avon  near  Bristol, 
IS  12  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 
iieaily  four  miles.  The  collieries  of  Iron  Acton,  Sod- 
liury.  uikI  Knigswood.  are  in  this  coul-tnict.  Along  tlie 
ntiriiiern  limits  of  tho  basin,  from  Sudbury  to  Cromuhull 
and  Tilheringiun,  (he  (-ual-iueasures  are  ex^ioiicd  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  tho  limestone;  on  tlie  western,  southern, 
and  great  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  tho  tnxet  (hey  are 
zkiri^  by  hiUf  of  bmuI  .cai'ptMl  by  Um.  At  Tuckle- 


i church  shaAs  arc  sunk  to  tho  coal  through  both  tho  latter 
I formations. 

I Tile  central  tract,  whivli  begins  on  the  south  of  Duiidry 
I Hill,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a narrow  valley  ; the  north- 
I cm  portion,  about  six  miles  in  length,  extends  from  Kurnet 
I on  tnc  north-east  to  Knowl-hill,  near  Stanton  Drew,  on  tho 
south-west ; near  Penafoid  it  is  about  two  miles  in  brendth. 
The  southern  division,  extending  from  Temple  Cloud  on 
the  west  to  between  High  LiUletun  and  Timsbury  on  the 
ea!tt,  is  about  three  miles  in  length.  To  the  south-exst  of 
this  central  coal-tract  tho  coal-measures  arc  entirely  con- 
cealed by  sujrerjaccut  deposits  through  a distance  of  six 
miles.  ThnAighout  this  space  however  many  shafts  are 
sunk,  some  through  (he  red  marl  of  the  valleys,  and  some 
through  the  lias  which  orTura  on  higher  ground.  There 
are  several  of  tho  hitter  d.-srriplion  in  the  parishes  ofTims- 
bury  and  Poulion  ; hut  the  tlt>c)>e8t  is  on  Clan  Down  near 
RarUtnek,  which  is  sunk  2UU  I'aihum*  before  its  horizontal 
odi's  are  drheii.  Another  sbaft,  b<^inningin  the  oolite,  is 
sunk  on  the  ud.'c  c>f  the  bauie  Down  near  PaulUm,  but  it  is 
not  .so  dwp  us  the  f>rmt*r,  since  here  there  is  a rise  in  tlie 
strata,  ami  the  toil  hcains  arc  in  conse<iuence  much  nearer 
the  surface.  On  the  Uhcent  of  the  hill  above  ChilcompUm 
the  cu«i-iuea6uie»  am  again  exposed  to  the  extent  of  about 
an  acre. 

The  southern  coal-tract  commences  near  the  point  whero 
tlie  road  botwei'ii  Bath  and  Shepton  Mallet  crosses  tlio 
Netllebridife  sln  tim,  and  ends  between  Vobslor  and  Molls  ; 
its  grwite>it  length  is  six  miles,  and  greatest  breadth  two 
and  a half  miles.  Tlie  c<Md-measure^  of  tho  eastern  coal- 
tract  are  laid  in  the  vole  of  the  Buoyd  at  Wick  and 
Upton,  both  in  Gloucestershire;  they  are  likewise  eximscd 
at  Newton  Kt.  l>co,  on  (he  left  hank  of  the  Avon  below 
Bath,  dipping  towards  tho  interior  of  (lie  haam.  Several 
seams  are  worked  at  Uplon  and  Newton.  The  wi-sieni 
coal-tract  lio»^  at  the  KOUih-ea>t  uf  Leigh  Down,  near  Bris- 
tol. BerU  of  red  marl  form  tho  upper  strata  ui  the  shafts 
of  all  the  coal-pits  of  this  imcl  between  Long  Ashton  and 
Bedminster.  The  coal-field  of  Nailseu,  lying  mure  to  the 
west,  is  a continuation  of  this  tract. 

A great  undulation  in  the  strata  of  the  coal-measures 
wliieh  £>rm  the  coal-basin  uf  Somersetshire  and  the  south 
of  Gloucestershire  allco  the  ap|<aient  position  of  the  seams 
so  much  that  it  is  very  ditllcult  to  ascertain  the  identity  of 
each  throughout  the  various  collieries.  The  local  names  of 
the  several  seams  also  tend  (o  confuse  the  geologist. 

The  cliain  of  lulls  w hich  limiU  the  western  Iwun  iary  of 
this  c<Mi]  district  pretmiiU  remarkable  anomalies  between 
Clevedon  and  Portbury,  along  iu  northern  escarpment.  A 
great  frnill  ranging  along  tlu.*  cdgeeffecta  a very  consider- 
able subsidence  of  the  strata.  In  consequence  of  this  ‘ the 
<wil-measiires,  depressed  to  the  level  of  tho  old  red  sand- 
stone, appear  to  occupy  its  place,  and  seem  to  dip  beneath 
the  mountain  limestone,  on  which,  in  fact,  they  repose.’ 
{.GeM.  TVanr.,  voL  iv.,  2nd  seric*.) 

The  following  are  this  principal  subdivisions  of  the  coal- 
measures  in  this  basin,  beginning  with  the  highest.  The 
upjter  coal  shale ; the  Pennant  grit  (sandstone; , tho  lower 
cool  shale  ; and  ihe  millstone  grit.  We  refer  the  reader  tc 
the  Memoir  already  (juoteil  for  a minute  description  of  tho 
various  se<-tious  of  this  ooal  basin. 

In  the  Bwlmin^ter  colliery  on  the  S.W.  of  Bristol,  there 
ore  three  seams  uf  good  bituminous  ooal : the  deepest  and 
upperimsil  are  wrought ; the  f<»rmer  is  four  feeltliree  inches, 
the  latter  two  feet  and  a half  to  three  feet  thick  ; the  mid- 
dle seam  U only  one  foot.  The  interval  between  the  two 
principal  seams  is  twenty-three  fathoms  ; the  lowest  shaft 
sunk  IS  127  fathoms  deep.  These  beds  are  obviously  refer- 
rible  to  tho  lower  coal  shale.  Works  were  established  at 
(/romhall.a  few  miles  north  of  Acton,  about  fOTly-five  years 
ago,  but  were  soon  abandoned,  in  consequence,  it  is  sup- 
posed. of  thu  numerous  derangements  of  the  strata.  They 
were  again  resumed,  but  not  very  profitably.  Tlie  coal 
diilere<l  exiremoly  in  Ihii'kiies-s  in  oificrent  places,  varying 
from  tliirty  to  six  inches ; while  in  some  parts  no  c«mu 
at  all  was  to  be  seen,  k never  retained  a regular  thickness 
for  many  yard-^  togctlur,  and  in  some  places  it  diminishud 
gradually  in  tlte  line  of  the  dip  until  it  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

Tlie  fitUuwing  is  a section  of  the  Croinhall  eolUery,  as 
given  in  Mr.  Weaver’s  ‘Geological  Observations  on  parts 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire,'  (hoi.  vol  i 
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Soil  atnl  flay 
Griiatouu  or  isamUtonc 
CUtnchy  bind,  or  mdurated  slate-olay 
0»al.  biiurainou*.  very  bimling,  yiolding  onl) 
small  coal  . . . f ® 

Stony  cluncb.  or  »^ndy  indurated  clay  . 2 

Kurk  or  santbloiio,  partly  compact  andl , , 
quarixy  . . . . J * 

Dun-S,  or  sUto-clay  . . .2 

Black  dum^.  being  the  immcdiato  roof  (very! 

tender),  or  bituminous  shale  . J ^ 

Coal,  bituminous,  yielding  large  coal  16) 
inches,  small  coal  1 4 inches  . ) ” 
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The  floor  consists  of  chinch,  more  or  less  stony;  that  is, 
indurated  clay,  more  or  less  sandy. 

In  the  meridian  of  Pitcot,  situated  a little  to  the  N.E.  of 
Ncttiubridge,  all  the  strata  are  vertical:  a perpendicular 
shaft  is  there  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eighty  fotnoms  in  one 
bed  of  coal. 

The  total  number  of  mines  worked  in  this  district  U pro* 
bably  less  than  it  was  formerly,  but  the  whole  produce  is 
certainly  much  greater,  owing  to  improved  methods  in 
working.  Tlio  seams  of  coal  are  very  thin  in  comparison 
with  those  which  are  workc**!  m the  principal  coal-fields  of 
England,  and  in  most  of  tlwMc  would  be  rejecteil  as  not 
worth  the  working.  Tho  ^gregato  thickness  of  the  scams 
wurkc<l  in  any  single  coal-pit  scarcely  exceeds  one  of  the 
onlinar>‘  seams  in  the  principal  district.  However,  most  of 
the  old  pits  might  again  be  worked  to  advantage  by  the 
present  impmved  methexU,  and  much  of  tho  area  is  still 
untouclu'd.  and  ready  for  future  speculation. 

3.  The  Forest  qf  Venn  Coal-basin  occupies  an  irregular 
elliptical  area,  circumscribed  bv  tho  triangle  formed  W the 
Wye.  the  Severn,  and  the  road  from  Gloucester  to  I\oss ; 
tho  largest  diameter  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  is  about  ten, 
the  shurler  about  six  miles.  All  the  strata  dip  uniformly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.  The  whole  of  this  coal 
tract,  together  with  the  high  land  Umt  surrounds  it,  consti- 
tutes a mountain  group,  the  average  height  of  which  abovo 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  a wut  900  feet.  The  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  the  whole  strata  of  the  coal-measures  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Mushet.  500  fathoms;  he  divides  the  different  strata 
into  seven  series,  in  which  there  arc  27  beds  of  coal. 

On  the  north  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  basin,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a few  miles,  is  the  Newent  coul-lield,  a very  small 
tract  surrounded  and  concealed  by  overlying  strata  of  the 
newer  red  sandstone.  This  Held  has  not  been  sufficiently 
explored  to  enable  us  to  give  on  accurate  account  of  it. 

This  description  of  the  coal-fields  of  England  contains 
sutficient  examples  both  of  the  general  position  and  distri- 
bution of  tho  coal-beds,  and  of  the  vxiriations  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  to  give  the  reader  a pretty  complete 
view  of  the  subioct.  Many  matters  of  detail  however,  and  : 
Kume  of  the  highest  interest,  are  necessarily  omitted  in  such  j 
a rapid  sketch.  I 

SccrrcH  Coal-Fiblds.— Several  small ooal-ficld.soocur  in 
Dmufricsshirc,  forming  narrow  basins  in  the  valleys  of  the 
great  southern  transition  cliain  of  Scotland.  In  the  valloy 
of  tho  Nith,  in  the  parishes  of  Sanquhar  and  Kirkconnot, 
there  is  one  of  these  coal-basins,  about  seven  miles  m 
length,  and  two  and  a half  in  breadth.  Three  seams  of 
workable  coal  have  been  discovered,  averaging  in  thickness 
from  three  to  four  feet  and  a half.  The  range  of  the  scams 
is  in  tho  direction  of  the  Nith ; the  measures  are  disturbed 
by  a dyke  running  north  and  south,  by  which  the  strata 
are  much  depressed  on  the  east  side.  In  the  parish  of 
Canobie,  adjoining  Cumberland,  coul  is  wurkca  in  two 
pits  : tho  principal  scam  is  five  feet  ten  inches  thick. 

The  principal  ooal-<lislrict  of  Scotland  occupies  the  tract 
which  forms  the  great  central  lowland  of  Scotland,  and  lies 
between  the  great  transition  chain  on  the  south,  and  the 
Htsli  loftier  primitive  mountains  of  tho  Highlands  on  the 
north.  'The  whole  of  this  wide  tract  is  occupied  by  the 
coal-measures,  the  rurboiiiferouA  limeatono,  and  the  old  red 
saudstuno.  asso<'iaitsl  in  evory  possible  manner  with  vast 
arrumuIaiioiiH  of  every  variety  of  trap.*  (Conyb.  and  Phil.) 

To  begin  with  the  moat  eastern  cuuntv  in  this  tract  in 
which  coal  is  found : in  the  parish  Dunbar,  on  the 
east  coast  of  lladdiui;ttiu,  there  are  indications  of  coal,  but 
CO  seams  liave  yet  been  found  of  sufficient  thickness  for 


working.  In  tho  parish  of  Ormiiton,  in  the  west  of  tho  same 
county,  coal  is  found  in  abundance  ; there  are  three  work- 
able seams  of  coal,  varying  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  ine  coal  is  of  good  quality. 

Coal  occurs  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  north  side  of  tne  Forth, 
but  it  is  not  at  present  much  wrought.  Here  are  mines 
in  the  parish  of  Dvsart,  where  coals  were  first  raised  in 
Scotiunu  more  than  .15U  yean  ago.  There  are  fourteen 
beds  of  coal,  three  of  which  are  now  being  worked ; they 
are  of  tho  respective  thic  knesses  of  five,  eight,  and  five 
feet.  The  pits  are  about  sixty  or  seventy  fathoms  in 
depth. 

Coal  is  wrought  in  several  places  in  Mid  Lothian. 

In  Lanark  the  coal-ficliLs  are  numerous  and  extensive* 
Tho  Wilsontown  coal-basin  and  (he  Climpy  basin  botk 
occur  in  the  parish  of  Camwath ; the  latter  is  on  the  west 
side  of  tho  nrst,  the  crop  of  the  one  nearly  approaching 
the  other.  There  are  several  seams  of  coal  in  these  basins. 
The  main  coal,  or  lowest,  is  callixl  the  fuur-foet  coal; 
another  scam  is  about  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  accom- 
panying strata  are  sandstone,  varying  in  coro)>osition  ami 
hardness ; bituminous  shale,  slatc-cTay,  and  thin  beds  of 
ironstone  alternate  with  the  coal.  Several  small  faults,  or 
hitches,  as  they  are  here  called, traverse  the  field.  On  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  fieM,  the  main  coal  is  generally  fourteen 
feel  below  the  crow  coal,  which  is  the  next  siq>erior  l>ed ; 
on  the  N.E.  the  space  between  the  same  be<ls  is  only  about 
two  feet.  These  basins  form  part  of  (ho  great  coal-basin 
of  the  Clyde,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  that  river, 
ami  the  centre  of  which  is  near  DaUiol.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  river,  in  the  parish  of  Monkland,  there  are  many 
collieries,  in  which  the  thickest  be<l  of  coal  is  nine  feet, 
and  it  is  of  good  quality.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
coal  is  wrought  in  several  places.  Five  mines  are 
worked  in  the  parish  of  Kutherglcn,  and  others  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Cambualang.  There  are  several  also 
in  Hamilton,  Stonchousc,  arid  Douglass.  Throughout 
this  district  seven  seams  of  coal  arc  usually  found  within 
4 1 5 foot  of  the  surface ; five  of  llicse  seams  are  of  sufficient 
thickness  and  good  quality  to  be  wrought.  Tho  fulloa'ing 
shows  the  situation  and  thickness  of  the  seams  of  coal  in 
tho  pits  in  tho  parish  of  Cambuslang : — 
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Upper  soil  (earth  and  clay)  . from  20  to  30  0 

Argillaceous  white  freestone 

Shulc,  with  vegetable  impressions,  from  30  ft.  I 
to  40  f).  . , . . ’ 

1st  seam,  soft  coal  .... 

Interval  (hard  freestone,  Stc.) 

2nd  seam,  soft  coal  .... 

Interval  (shale)  .... 

3rd  scum,  sliaA  coal  . 

f shale,  20  feut  . 

hard  ironstone,  from  6 to  18  in.  I 
shale  und  freestone  . J 
4th  seam,  soft  coal  .... 

• • • 

5th  scam,  soft  <x>al  .... 

( ironstone  I 


2b  0 
35  0 


Interval 


shale 


. > 


Glhseam.  lmrdwahgood  fur  iron-works,  forgcs,| 

Interval  (shale)  . 

7lh  scam,  soA  coal  . . 

Till,  &ic.,  with  thin  seams  of  coal 
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The  thickneAH  of  the  coal  and  of  the  freestone  varies 
considerably  in  difTorent  parts,  and  the  numbers  here 
given  must  be  taken  only  as  an  approximation.  The  strata 
arc  frequently  deranged  by  faults,  several  of  which  run 
from  cast  to  west.  In  (heir  general  anangement  the  strata 
usually  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  although  Ihev 
have  always  a cuitsiderablc  angle  of  clovaiion,  and  uni- 
formly dip  towards  (ho  Clyde.  A great  fault  occurs  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Quarter,  and  none  of  the  principal 
scums  arc  wrought  for  some  miles  north  of  (his  spot,  the  coal- 
beds being  sunk  nearly  1 Ou  fatlioms  lower  than  t hose  out  of 
the  fault.  The  main  scam  worked  at  Quarter  is  five  feet  six 
inches  thick,  and  consists  of  four  distinct  varieties  of 
coal. 

This  cual-basm  of  the  Clyde  extends  into  Roni^cw,  where 
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there  aie  tnanv  conierie^.  Coal  is  wroiight  in  the  parish  of 
Eastwood,  in  tut  county,  in  ae^'eral  seams  of  variims  thick* 
nesi;  but  none  exceed  two  feet  six  inches.  The  whole  are 
of  good  quality.  Five  of  them  arc  wrought  in  pits  vor)  ing 
in  depth  from  ten  to  forty  fhthums.  "nie  coal  measures 
here  consist  of  tho  tJsual  series  of  freestone,  shale,  See., 
dipping  generally  to  the  S.W.  I1hs  coal  formation  pertly 
surrouMS  tho  loch  of  Castle  Scmplo.  and  continues  with- 
out interruption  into  Ayrshire,  around  Kilbirnio  L<»ch,  and 
onward  to  Ardrossan.  Coal  occurs  in  difTerent  places  in 
Dumbarton,  where,  among  other  parishes,  it  is  wrought  in 
Easter  Kilpatrick.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Stirling- 
shire. along  the  southern  base  of  tho  Lennox  hills.  Coal 
likewise  occurs  throughoat  Linlithgow,  and  is  worked  ex-  i 
tensively  in  that  county;  it  is  likewise  found  in  Clack- 
mannan, and  in  the  south  of  the  counties  of  Perth  and  | 
Kinross. 

Ikish  Coal-Fields. — Mr.  Griffiths,  in  his  ‘ Report  on  tho 
Leinster  Coal  Distnet.*  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
Irish  ooal-Qclds,  from  which  what  follows  is  taken.  *If  wo 
except  the  Leinster  district,  mv  knowledge  of  the  coal-fields 
of  Ireland  is  as  yet  very  limited : and  though  each  in  its 
turn  will  form  the  subject  of  a separate  rejiort,  I think  it 
right  to  draw  attention  to  them  in  this  place,  by  ^ving  such 
general  information  as  I potsoss  respecting  their  situation 
and  circumstances.  Coal  has  boon  discoverwl  in  more  or 
less  quantity  in  seventeen  counties*  of  Ireland;  but  1 be- 
lieve the  island  contains  but  four  principal  coal-districts, 
vis.,  the  I.A>insler,  the  Mun.<Uer,  the  Connaught,  ami  the 
Ulster.  Tho  two  former  contain  earbonareous  or  stone- 
joal,  and  tho  latter  bituminous  or  biasing  coal. 

‘Tlie  Leinster  coal-district  is  situated  in  tho  counties  of 
Kilkenny,  Queen’s  county,  ami  county  of  Carlow.  It  also 
•xtends  a short  distance  into  tho  county  of  Tipperarj',  as  fhr 
as  Killenaulo.  This  is  the  principal  cnrlM»nareuiis  coal- 
district.  It  is  divided  into  three  detached  parts,  separated 
Voiii  each  other  by  a secomlaiy  liineslono  countrj’.  which 
not  only  cnvclujH,  but  in  runiinualiun  pas.'ics  under  tho 
ft'ludeof  the  coubdistrict ; a fact  which  was  indisputably, 
though  accidentally,  proved  by  the  Grand  Canal  Company, 
who  sank  a pit  llirough  eighteen  yards  of  black  slate-clay 
and  tliiity  slato  into  Hiu  limestono  in  search  of  coal.  Tlic 
Leinster  coal-district  ie  tberefure  of  subsequent  formation 
to  the  limestone. 

‘ The  Munster  coal-district  occupies  a con«iderable  portion 
of  ibo  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerr)',  and  a large  part  <»f 
the  county  of  Cork.  It  is  by  much  tho  most  extensive  in 
Ireland;  but  as  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  information  ro- 
spwtiug  the  number,  extent,  or  thickness  of  the  beds  of 
coal  it  may  contain. 

* Coal  and  culm  have  been  raised  for  near  a century  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kanturk,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  At 
Dromagb  colliery,  I underslanct  tho  work  ha»  been  carried 
on  to  a very  ixmKiderable  extent,  and  its  annual  supplies  of 
coal  an<l  culm  have  materially  contributed  to  the  agricul- 
tural improvement  of  an  immense  extent  of  tho  great 
maritime  and  commercial  counties  of  Cork  and  Limorirk. 
which  must  otherwise  have  continued  neglected  and  unre- 
claimed. 

' Many  circumstances  combine  to  roaku  the  examination 
of  this  uistrict  of  peculiar  interest  and  im}x>rtance;  and  as  , 
a recent  application  has  been  ma<Jo  by  tho  Cork  Institution 
to  the  Dublin  Society  to  aid  the  undertaking,  it  U probable 
tliat  this  immense  district  will  shortly  be  minutely  ex- 
plored. From  all  that  ha.s  been  o-^rortained,  it  is  very  clear 
that  tho  dip  of  tho  beds  and  tho  quality  of  tho  coal  dilTer 
materially  from  those  of  tho  Leimiter  district.  In  the 
Munster  district  the  botU  run  oast  and  west,  and  dip  to  the 
south,  forming  an  angle  of  4o*.  In  the  Dromagh  colliery, 
where  all  the  beds  wliirh  have  been  di?MM)verod  have  been 
successively  aiul  in  general  successfully  wrought,  four  beils 
incline  on  each  other,  and  at  no  greater  distance  than  200 
yards.  The  first  of  these  lieds  is  a three-feet  stone-coal, 
and  U the  leading  bed.  All  faults,  checks,  and  disloca- 
tions, similar  to  those  which  are  discoverable  in  this  be<l. 
are  in  general  to  be  encountered  in  tho  other  three.  Tlie 

* TTi^  Mnali«t  an  Antrim,  anr  BaUycMtW ; Doncftnl,  Ikorihof  Mount 

CKarlf-t : Tyrouc,  in  Um  UUlrr  OMUUtttirt,  ajvU  nt  Druntfiain  | FrnnanaKli, 
■imb  ftMtUnnaiuM  of  thrConnaufHt  auil  at  IVUjcWi  MonocUau. 

n«ar  CarhckniacTOM ; Cavaii,  nmi  : LaUrim  and  Rn«cotninnn,  in 

^ I'oniMiishl  eaa|.iU*lTH:( ; WtatmraUi.  Orar  Atbt,««:  Qo*cq'«  ewunty. 
Xilk«Bn}'.  and  Carlow,  in  lb«  LainsU-r  eual-aotncl;  Tiepprary,  cmtiuuatiua 
qC  the  aame;  and  Clar«,  Jdawrick,  Kerrv.awl  Cvrii.iu  Um:  Muaiter  coal* 
dmuict. 


names  of  the  four  betls  are,  the  roa/-i«f— this  lies  furlhost 
to  the  north;  the  ro«k-cr»aA  so  called  from  its  being  rum 
parutively  of  harder  quality  than  the  other  bods;  the  buik 
btd,  so  called  from  its  contents  being  found  in  large  masses 
or  bulks:  ancl  iiat/Cii  bed,  so  calltid  from  the  name  uf  a 
celebrated  English  miner,  by  whom  it  hail  l>cen  many  years 
ago  discovorctl  and  worked.  The  coal-bed  runsUts  of  inree- 
fcot  solid  coal,  and  is  not  sul|ihurcuus ; the  rock-coal  is 
nearly  of  the  same  thickness  with  the  leading  bc-d,  but  it 
vety  sulphureous,  and,  having  the  soundest  roof,  is  the  most 
easily  wrought.  Thu  other  beds  arc  of  tho  culm  s[>e<'ie8, 
but  of  peculiar  strength.  • * • The  bulk-bed  forms  im- 
mense bulks  and  masses  of  culm,  in  which  tlio  minors  have 
frequently  been  unable  to  retain  the  ordinary  direction.^  of 
ruoi  and  scat. 

‘ No  work  has  boon  undorUken  m the  Munster  coal- 
district  to  a greater  depth  than  yartls.  The  present 
work  at  the  Dromagh  colliery  is  at  that  depth;  it  U heavily 
waiorod,  niul  Cfnstijucntly  oxi>en8ivoly  wrought.  Tho 
quality  of  the  coat  and  culm  improves  as  the  work  de- 
scends. • • • 

* The  Connaught  coal-ilistrict  Mtunds  next  in  order  of 
value  and  importance  to  the  Leinster  and  Munster,  and 
possibly  may  be  found  to  di'servu  tlu^  first  place  when  its 
subterranean  ln>nsurc»  shall  be  explored.  At  present  no 
thing  is  known,  except  that  the  outer  edges  of  several  IcmIs 
of  coal  have  been  obsenorl,  but  they  havo  not  been  Iruc-ed 
to  any  distance,  so  that  their  extent  is  by  no  means  ascxir- 
tainoii.  Tiio  coal  is  uf  thu  bituminous  B|iecics.  This  coal 
is  particularly  adapted  to  tho  purposes  of  iruu-wgrkF, 
foundries,  Sic. 

‘The  Ulster  coal-district  is  of  trilling  importance  when 
compareil  with  the  foregoing.  It  commences  near  Dun- 
gannon, in  the  county  Tyrone,  and  extends  in  a rorthern 
direction  to  Coal  Island,  and  in  continuation  tu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cookstown.  No  hells  of  coal  worth  working 
Imvo  hitherto  biH'U  dtscuvurecl  betwcon  Coul  Island  anil 
CcMikstown,  but  certainly  tho  coal  strata  extend  there. 
The  principal  I'ollicrios  are  at  Coal  Island  and  at  Diin- 
giiimon.  The  coal  of  this  district  is  hitimhnous.  1 under- 
stand that  indications  of  coal  have  been  ubserved  at  Drum- 
quin,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone;  and  also  at  Putigoo,  to  the 
north  of  Lough  Erne.  Possibly  tho  coal-formation  may 
GXiend  from  the  neighlM>urhooil  of  Cooksiuwti  weslwai'd  to 
the  north  of  I.ough  Emc. 

‘ Besides  the  foregoing  priucmal  coal-<Ustricts,  there  aio 
others  of  less  c(msc<|ucncc.  Bituminous  coal  has  hem 
found  in  the  ncighhuurhuod  of  Ih'Uurbet,  in  tho  county  of 
Cavnn.  and  at  tho  collieries  of  Ballyrastlc,  in  thu  countv  of 
Antrim  ; but  the  Antrim  coal-district  is  not  very  extensive. 
Tlioso  collieries  have  been  wrouglit  for  a number  of  y»;ars 
Tho  coals  are  of  a .slaty  nature,  and  greatly  resemble  buih 
tho  coal  and  thu  accompanving  rocks  which  occur  in  Avr 
shire,  and  probably  they  belong  to  the  same  formation.’ " 

Continental  Europe.— In  (he  centre  and  south  uf  Franco 
some  small  coal-fttdds  occur  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire, 
tho  Allier,  the  Creusc,  and  the  Dordogne,  tho  Avevron 
[.Aveyron},  and  the  ArdOche,  between  ridges  proceeding 
from  tho  primitive  central  group  connected  wuh  the  Ce- 
vonnes;  and,  in  a few  localiixcA,  some  of  tho  thickest  beds 
of  coal  yet  discovered  have  been  found.  In  the  north  of 
France,  the  coal-formation  occupies  a verv  large  tract  or 
country,  running  westward  from  Hardmgficn,  near  Bon- 
logno,  by  Valenciennes,  and  thence  up  the  ^'licldt  and 
down  tho  Mouse  to  Eschwcilcr,  bevond  Aix-la  Chapello 
[BKLOitrM-]  The  district  along  the  Meuse,  between  Namui 
and  Liege,  is  said  to  resemble  in  its  goolopical  structure, 
as  well  as  picturesque  features,  the  SoLnurseUhiru  and 
South  Glouce:iter  district:  the  strata  Iieing  broken  and 
deranged,  exhibit,  if  possible,  still  more  contorted  and 
inverted  positions  of  the  respective  beds.  The  defiles  of 
the  Sambro  and  tho  Meuso  (GeoL  Trane.,  vol.  i.,  2nd 
series)  present  an  exact  countorjiart  of  those  of  the  Avon 
and  the  Wye.  Tho  coal-districts  in  tho  north  of  Ger 
many  are  probably  the  prolongation  of  the  Belgium  for- 
mation. On  the  north-cast  and  south-east  of  the  Harz 
mountains,  near  Bullensindi  and  Noustadt.  thu  cual-for 
mation  occurs  resting  on  the  transition  rock  of  that  group 
In  Saxony  coal  is  found  in  many  places  along  the  nurt  hern  foot 
of  (he  Erzegebirge.  It  is  exionsively  worked  near  Zwickau 
and  near  t)re«lcn.  Tliere  is  a very  extensive  coal-district 
in  Bohemia,  extending  into  Upper  SiJcsLi.  This  district 
lies  between  the  great  primitive  chain  of  the  Erzegcbii-ge 
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ftnd  tho  Rie^n^obiri^e,  on  the  north,  and  the  grcnt  district 
of  primitive  slate  which  occupies  Uio  krg^er  part  of  Bohemia 
south  of  tho  Beraun  and  Unior  Elbe.  More  than  forty 
beds  of  coal  arc  supposed  to  )>e  worhed  in  this  district. 

Good  coal  has  been  found  in  Routhem  Russia,  near 
Toiila,  lat  64°.  long.  •17^.  wltoro  it  is  worked;  but  ibe 
quantity  is  so  smaii,  snd  tho  ditUculty  of  working  it  beneath 
a ItKwo  nnd  Itnif  liquid  bed  of  quicksand  is  so  groat,  that 
it  soeiru  nnlikoir  to  be  of  murli  utility.  Coal  has  also  been 
worked  at  Bakhmoiit.  lat.  4h°.  iutig.  3s^,  in  tho  ffovermnent 
of  Kaferintiiiliif.  (Mr.  Rtranifways  on  ihu  (Jtology  of 
Russia,  fieit/.  7V«m«.,  vul.  i..  2nd  serios.  p.  .35.)  In  Swedim 
coal  occurs  to  the  south  of  tlm  primitive  tract,  near  Hoi* 
aiiigborg.  at  iho  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  C/oal  is  also  worked 
in  tho  island  of  Bornholm.  [Borniioi.m.1 
' Laliorde  moutions  real  as  occurring  inR)iain;  ineirht 
phicoa  in  Catalonia,  in  three  in  Amgon.  ond  one  in  New 
Oislile.  Coal,  it  H eonjeclured,  will  be  found  in  KO\'sm! 
parts  of  continental  Greece.  On  the  north  of  Constanti- 
nople cool  is  faiil  to  be  found. 

Atia. — In  Asia  c<»al  has  long  been  worked  in  Cliina,  but 
what  has  hitherto  hiien  obtairiwl  is  said  to  l>e  very  slaty. 
Ctml  is  likewi^e  found  iu  tho  I'ountrics  immediately  nround 
the  Porsian  Gulf,  hut  of  a very  indifforent  description.  In 
most  parts  of  Cutch.  coul  occurs  in  abundance,  and  of  good 
quality;  it  iguitea  quickly,  and  biiril.s  to  a white  o»h.  Coals 
are  also  found  in  Bvmdeirnnd.  There  aro  large  mines  in  a 
district  called  nurdw:(n,  I-tO  miles  IVom  Calcutta,  noti'  . 
worked  to  the  extent  of  14.000  or  I6,0tui  tons  annually,  i 
They  are  situated  on  the  hanks  of  a river  connected  with  i 
the  Ilooghly,  and  were  fir-t  worked  about  eighteen  years 
ago.  hut  they  have  not  Ivecn  in  extensive  operation  more 
ihiiii  ten  or  eleven  years : tlie  prtnci|)al  seam  is  about  9 feet 
thick,  and  is  sbinit  99  fi'ct  from  the  gurfare.  Coal  has  like- 
wi'-c  been  got  fmm  n mine  opened  near  Bhnugiilpoor,  on 
the  frnnges,  aliout  300  miles  from  Burdwnn.  .\noihor  ooal- 
fiold  has  lieen  discovered  on  llie  hanks  of  the  Htsighly.  at 
a phiee  ealled  Mem]iore.  about  49  miles  (Vom  Cslrutlit: 
the  coal  is  (ttund  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  thicknixw  of 
the  principal  sinim  is  said  to  he  two  feet.  Coal  of  trood 
quality  likowijie  orrurs  in  tlie  Binnau  empire. 

Ill  the  United  States  of  Nniih  Ameiico,  east  of  the  Ap- 
pidachtan  rouge,  there  i*  nn  extensive  coal-field  in  Vir- 
ginia, twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond : it  is  about  ten  miles 
wide,  and  has  been  tnued  near  forty  miles.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  primitive  rocks,  and  .said  to  lie  also  on  priniilive 
rock.  Tliis  roal-ncM  supplic..  the  town  of  Richmond,  nnd 
o1m>  Washington  and  other  places  to  which  it  can  he  taken 
by  land-ram*iige.  In  the  great  secondary  formation  west  of 
tho  Appalachians,  which  consist  of  Hnu^stuno,  sandstone, 
slate-clay,  and  freestone,  with  vcsctable  impressirms,  a bcl 
of  coal  is  said  to  extend  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Tombigliee  in 
Alaltania.  The  coal  commeuevs  M Cumberland,  in  the 
stale  of  Maryland,  between  the  Allc-’hany  and  Tuscamra 
ranges;  nnd  west  of  this  town  it  or<*urs  generally  in  Ik'iIh 
varyiii"  from  an  inch  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  About 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  a gri  at  quantity  of  coal  is  usei!  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Tlie  randMoue  in  this  part  is 
considered  as  the  lowest  menilicr  of  the  formation.  The 
Consumption  at  Ikllsburg  is  also  con-  idcraMe.  West  of  the 
Missi>»sippi  the  nrgHluccous  sandstone  is  associated  with  Ixids 
of  coal  and  ironstone.  Tlie  O/arks  contoin  beds  of  coal. 

In  the  jwnithem  provinces  of  (’bile  (here  is  an  extensive 
fotri-ficld.  that  is  partially  worked. 

Nova  Sc.itia  contniiiB  a great  qu.intiiy  of  cool.  Tlie 
great  coal-field  of  Pict«m  has  Ix-en  ira.cfl  from  Carriboo 
Uarbnur  to  Merigomish,  comprising  an  area  nfmoro  than  Kill 
sqnanr  miles.  The  scams  of  coal  ru-  erahlemnch  more  tlio.se 
nr  Rtafl'ordshiro  than  those  in  the  north  of  England.  One 
lied  is  describel  by  a practical  miner,  who  went  to  Nova 
Scotia  to  superintend  the  opening  of  (ho  mines,  ns  49  fwt 
in  thickness ; it  U not  however  equally  good  thrnugliont, 
and  it  was  thought  advi«al)le  to  work  only  10  fisu  of  the 
upper  part.  According  to  Bouchelte  the  seams  of  this 
field  vary-  in  thickness  fh»m  1 fi*ot  to  50  feet.  The  ennl  is 
highly  bituminous  nnd  bums  well.  There  is  atiniher  coal- 
fl«ld,  also  of  considerable  extent,  in  the  north-wt»st  part  of 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  between  tlic  river  Macan 
and  the  snores  of  tho  Chignecii  Channel.  In  this  di.slrirt 
there  are  eight  strata  of  coal,  varying  fVnin  one  to  f»nr  feet 
in  thkknna.  Tliis  coal  is  not  considered  so  good  ns  that 
of  Pkjtou.  There  arc  also  indications  of  coal  in  ihe  town- 
fhip  of  Londonderry  and  at  Onslosv;  on  tho  nortli  shore  of 


the  Mina’s  basin;  at  the  hood  of  Pomket  Harbour,  in  \h0 
upper  dUtrict  of  llui  county  of  Sydney;  ami  on  thu  south 
ahoro  of  WuUaco  Harbour,  m the  county  of  Cmnberland. 
(Bouchette..) 

CiMils  of  excullent  quality  are  got  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
nrail-mcusuros  have  been  traced  in  tho  wu.stern  part  of  the 
island,  on  Inhabitants  River,  at  Port  Hood,  amt  at  Mabou. 
On  the  east  Uio  Sydney  couMluld  is  of  great  u.\teiU;  it 
commennes  at  Miray  Bay  and  runs  along  iii«  coa^t  to  the 
j Great  Bras  d'Or,  being  in  length  about  40  miim,  and 
averaging  6 miles  in  breadth.  ' From  a miuulo  calcula- 
tion. afier  deducting  harbours,  bays,  nnd  all  other  niter- 
pofcitions,  it  .appears  that  there  arc  i'io  square  miles  of  land, 
containing  available  veins  of  coal.’  (Rouelietle.)  The 
mposurrei  in  this  district  contain  fourteen  Ih‘<U  of  coal,  va- 
ning  from  3 to  U feet  in  thi<:kn»s.  Thu  cualis  wrought 
nfSydnoy  Harliour  and  at  Lingan. 

Coal  is  found  verr  abundantly  in  Australia,  and  U worked 
oxtonsively  in  the  Nowcasilo  district,  on  the  Hunter’s  River 
A coal  formation  likewise  occurs  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

CJOAL  PLANTS.  That  coal  is  the  result  of  tho  min«- 
rsliiation  of  vegetable  remains  is  almndnnily  proved,  Iwth 
by  the  numemut  impressious  of  plants  luiind  in  couBoctiMn 
with  it,  and  by  the  traces  of  urganisation  which  ore  still 
discovcrablu  in  it.  Mr.  Hutton  has  blmwii  that  it  is  possible 
to  prepare  the  difiorciU  variutics  of  bituminous  coal  in  such 
a waves  to  render  slicc!i  of  them  partially  transparout,  whi-.i 
the  miornseope  shows  the  elementary  tishue  of  the  plants 
which  have  proiluced  them.  Caniiel  coal,  ho  says,  seems  to 
retain  trace*  of  its  structure  through  its  whtde  mas*,  while 
it  exists  in  fine  coal  in  small  patches  only,  which  appear  a^ 
if  itiochanirally  onlanglod.  (Fiistil  /'Torn,  ii.»  26.) 

In  general  iho  impreti-siima  of  plants  occur  chiefly  in  the 
shale  of  tho  roal-measiircs,  that  is  in  the  mud  which  sepa- 
rates tho  seams  of  coal,  or  iu  the  sandstone  or  ironstono 
nnsoriateil  with  the  ccxil  firmation:  and  as  such  impressions 
arc  mui'li  moro  distinct  than  any  that  occur  in  thu  coal 
itself,  it  is  chiefly  from  them  tluit  our  ideas  of  the  vegeta- 
tion fnim  which  cool  has  been  proflueoil  have  been  derived. 
Tlif-y  are  often  proiw’nt  in  inoimceivablo  l>eauty  and  abun- 
I danco.  as  may  be  imnginod  from  ProfesKor  Buckland's 
' praphio  arcminl  of  thoHC  in  the  coal-mine*  of  B»)liomin. 

I In  his  ‘Bridgewater Treatise.’  he  says,  ‘The  finest  example 
I have  ever  witnc.-sed  is  that  of  the  coal-mines  of  Boliumia 
I jii*t  mentioned.  The  most  olnbomte  imitation*  of  living 
I frdiage  upon  the  painted  ceiling*  of  Italian  palaces  Iwar  no 
! rompnri'*>n  with  the  Iteaultxuis  I’mfuslon  of  c\tine(  vegc- 
I toble  forms  with  which  the  galleries  of  those  instructive 
I coal-mine*  are  overhung.  Tito  roof  is  covered  os  with  a 
canopy  uf  gorgeous  tapt-stry.  enriched  with  fo*toon*  of  most 
graceful  fulioge,  flung  in  « dd  im'gidHr  \irofu*Hm  over  every 
portion  of  its  surfiu’e.  The  efiect  is  heightened  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  coal-black  colour  of  tlu'se  vegotnblcs  with  the 
light  ground-work  Ilf  tlic.rock  to  which  they  oi-e  attached. 
Tlie  »\>cc(ator  fwU  himself  troiiKported.  as  if  by  enchnnt- 
menl.  into  the  forest*  of  anotlier  world : ho  bcduilds  trees, 
of  firms  and  cliarai’tora  now  uiikn<»wn  u|Km  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  presented  to  hi*  sense*  olmost  in  the  beauty  and 
vigMur  of  their  primeval  life ; their  scaly  .stems  .nnd  Wnrling 
bmiiche*.  with  their  delicate  apparatus  of  folioge,  are  all 
spreivl  fiirth  befinv  him,  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  <'f 
counties*  ages,  nnd  iM-aniig  faiihful  verords  of  extinct  sys- 
tems of  vogoiBtion,  which  hegim  and  loiminaliMl  in  times 
of  which  thc«o  relics  arc  the  iiifnlliblc  lli^forialls.' 

Such  remain*  consist  chiefly  ef  iiopiv-slim*  of  leave*  se- 
parated fr.im  their  liniiirlu^.  and  of  ca-t*  vt  trunk*  more  ».r 
h*"  in  a hn>ko«  state;  and  with  tlicm  wcur  imw  and  then 
ipiicc«of  w-ixid  or  remains  of  trees,  in  which  the  M-;'e»al,h* 
texture  is  to  some  extent  preserved.  Of  tho  leave*  thu 
greater  part  i«  more  or  lei*  inutilaled  : llu'.-e  of  ferns,  which 
are  i-xtri'mcly  mmicrou*.  have  lo*t  their  fiuciilufition  in  the 
miij'irily  of  imstniices : ami  it  frequently  happens  llmt  (he 
hxiflet*  Ilf  comjiound  leave*  ha\.e  wen  dtsarticulntcd  either 
wholly  or  p:irtia11y.  Rleni*  or  fniiiks  ore  in  all  cases  in  a 
stale  wliicli  must  l>e  snpposcfl  to  n'sult  from  decay  pre- 
vimi-ly  to  their  conversion  into  coni:  dc«1itute  of  bark,  nr 
with  the  principal  part  uf  that  invelo[ic  gone,  and  often 
pressed  qtiite  flat,  po  that  all  trace  of  their  original  con- 
vexity is  dofciroyod.  Where  riiw  fruit*  aru  met  with,  they 
are  not  in  clusters  as  they  probably  weru  wlusn  nhvc,  but 
M'jiarated  into  single  iuJividualii.  Of  flowers  ilierc  is  no 
Iruco  that  van  bo  xaluldcturily  idemin«d;  for  .Vnthulithe* 
Pilcainutc,  the  most  perfect  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  is 
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altf^cthcrof  a doulitful  Datura.  T\\e  authorn  of  tliu  ‘ Fossil 
Fl  >ru’  represent  it  as  haring  boon  su  much  ducayed  ut  the 
time  it  was  imbedded  in  the  ^halt^  that  all  iu  parts  arc 
blended  lugetUer,  and  uu  lunger  distiiiguuhablu  a»  separate 
orKans. 

If  remains  studi  as  these,  alihoiigh  uf  roruat  plants, 
were  submitted  to  a botanist  Ibr  onuinhmlioti,  Im  would 
find  it  impossible  |4)  any  other  than  a gcmral  idea 
of  ihoir  nature,  and  he  would  be  unable  to  s{H*nU  Midi 
any  confidence  as  to  the  preebo  plants  whii  h pmdin  ufl 
them.  Such  buiin;  the  ra«o  with  recent  fiTigrocnts,  whert* 
colour,  texture,  odour,  llnxour,  and  many  other  points  wouM 
exist,  of  which  a tdcilful  l>otanUt  would  avail  liim'^clf,  indc- 
piMidenlly  of  the  moru  important  points  of  struciuru  of 
which  systematic  writers  principally  muko  use,  it  is  ol»- 
viouH  that  the  difiicullyuf  detenuinini;  the  nature  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  plants  must  be  far  greater;  for  with  them 
iho  evidence  upon  which  au  opinion  is  to  he  furrmsl  U of 
tho  most  rircumscnbcsl  and  sometiiues  doubtful  imuire:  so  ' 
Treat  indeed  is  the  difllculty,  that  a French  iMiiuiitt  of  iu>  I 
moan  rcputaliim  is  known  to  have  declared  that  all  speni-  I 
lations  upon  the  nature  of  autient  vegetation  ought  to  l>o  I 
referred  to  llio  romance  of  natural  history,  and  have  no 
concern  with  science.  There  is  littlo  doubt  now  that  some 
of  the  theories  to  which  the  study  of  the  vegolaldu  remnins 
of  Iho  coal'medAures  has  ginm  rise  ore  rumiiiilie  eimugli ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  et{ually  certain  that  they  fiirniAh 
sumo  mu>t  important  and  precise  ovidem'u  as  to  the  uuiure 
of  tho  vugelaliuii  witli  uhteb  our  plunet  wa-'  cluthed  in  the 
earliest  agos  of  the  existence  uf  organic  matter. 

Coal  plants  may  he  divuled  fur  practical  purposes  iiiUi 
tluec  classes:  I,  thuM*  < f whiili  only  wooil  Ktill  containing 
orgajiie  btructuro  ha*  been  found;  2,  thi^-e  whicli  ha«  ati 
obvious  analog)'  with  recent  plants  ; 3,  ll><*««  with  which 
iii3  existing  analogy  ha.s  been  trariHl.  \Vo  ^^eU-ct  a fen  of 
the  most  remurk^io  cases  under  ea<  h of  tlo  Kj  lu-atU. 

I.  CiHli  filuntt  '"f  vfiich  tcmifi  niift/  rrmUtiuiti;'  i.vg.i,./.- 
stJVciure  Art#  iccri  Jhu/iJ. 

Tim  existence  of  wood  in  the  cool  ftiriaalkm  with  its  te\-  : 
luro  still  p^ese^^•ed,  is  a discovery  of  very  mo«Urn  date. 
Mr.  Nicul,  of  Edinburgh,  claims  tho  credit  of  ha\ing  first 
mvented  tho  art  of  pruporitig  fa!>-il  vo<,d  so  as  to  hlmw  its 
structure  microscopically:  Mr.  Wit  ham  h.is  investigaie<l 
tho  subject  uxtcnsivoly,  and  he  iias  Ixxm  folIc<wod  by  Mea»r‘. 
Lindley,  Hutton,  and  others.  The  rueult  of  these  in>{uiriis 

h. is  been,  that  wood  still  prosersing  its  texture  ext»ts  in 
n niiiiural  statu  extensively  throu|ciu)Ut  the  coal-imiie.4  of 
lliu  North  uf  England;  that  it  iu  must  no-us  lias  a struc- 
ture analoL’uus  to,  allliough  nut  identical  with,  that  of 
recent  coniferous  wood ; and  that  in  tho-o  cu-<>>  innlii<  ]| 
its  structure  U nut  cuiiiferuus,  it  is  unlike  lUat  uf  an)  e\- 

i. '‘litig  trees. 

Coniferous  wihh]  U known  amoii''  ollurr  things  by  the 
I'rojK-Jicc  of  hiuall  disks  u|wii  the  sides  of  its  wi«dy  IuIk'S  ; 
difTcrences  iu  Iho  amiigeracnl  of  tho-c  di^ks  have  gireu 
ri.M)  to  tho  furuiutiuii  uf  the  ge:uTa  I^'tice  mil  PinUrJi,  to 
one  or  other  of  which  all  ibo  (unifcMus  co.kl-wood  seeius 
I'efenihle.  Mr.  Nicol  heUevoe  that  it  may  all  1)0  referred  to 
either  the  existing  (rencra  Pimis  or  /Vraucaria.  S|)ceimcns 
of  this  kind  uf  wuou  occur  sumciiinc^  of  considerable  sue. 
A trunk  of  Pluilcs  Brnmllingi  has  bt‘en  found  72  feet  long, 
and  another  of  Puiites  Witbami  3C  fix^t  Ion,;. 

The  wood,  to  which  Mr.  Willuim’s  genus  .ifuifnifhra  op* 
purcntly  Kdongs,  is  known  by  its  longitudinal  section  rc- 
proeiiling  lubes  marine!  by  parallel  trausNarso  lines 
hembling  tho  stops  uf  a ladder.  This  is  very  uncommon, 
and  U stated  by  Mes^^s.  Lindley  and  Hutton  to  belong  to 
the  genus  i^tigmaria,  which  will  bo  meatlom.'d  hereafter. 

One  specimen  in  iron-stono  also  has  otxurred  of  tho  wood 
of  the  genus  Lepidudendrun ; it  con^iisls  pmioipally  of  loo«m 
cellular  lissiio.  having  near  the  centre  a 7xmo  of  spiral  ves- 
sels, connuctod  with  the  bases  of  tho  leaves  by  arc.i  -.f -pi/iil 
vessels,  and  haring  rudiments  ofuood  on  the  outside  of  ilio 
aonc.  {Foifit  Flora,  2.  tU  !'S  and  99.) 

3.  Coai  piunit  trhich  tvne  an  obvioui  anaiogy  uith  rs> 
cent  pfanti. 

Coniferous  plants  liave  left  few  remains,  except  wood,  by 
which  they  can  be  recognised.  A cone  of  Pinu$  mthra^ 
etna  has  been  met  witlu  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
certain  stems  called  F'i!hr()demJron,  having  numerous  mi- 
-uto  dots  upon  tluiir  suifacc,  and  deep  circular  obli(|Uc  con- 
cavities, four  or  five  inches  across,  at  intervals  often  or  eleven 
inches,  are  also  remoiiM  of  iroes  of  Uus  descriptiou.  It  is 


probable  moreover  that  some  of  the  foosils  referred  to  tho 
genus  Lepidodemiron  ore  really  itjiiiterous  plants,  espe- 
; dally  />cp.  Umgifoliumf  but  upon  this  point  nothing  cerium 
is  kiKJwn. 

Palms  occur  occasionally,  but  in  wditaiy  ftwraenls;  they 
are  among  tlie  rarest  of  woll-identifled  c^  plants.  Thor 
trunks  ham  not  boen  discovered ; thoir  leadots  are  mostly 
of  a wcd'.'c-shaiied  figure,  resembling  those  ufCaryots  or 
Wnllichia:  their  fruit,  to  which  the  name  oT  TYigonornr- 
pH>n  is  given,  are  more  fhvjucnt,  and  are  alwavs  (imnd  in 
c|u«tci  IS  but  N'paraie  from  each  other.  It  would  seen  os  if 
tho  hunches  of  their  fruit  liud  lain  in  water  till  tho  pulpy 
parts  mittsl  away,  and  the  nuts  fell  asunder  and  liUilerl 
down  into  tho  mud.  where  they  were  finally  imbedeUxt. 
These  riunains  are  genorully  oblong,  three-sided  or  six- 
shIimI  b'.dies,  not  more  than  an  inch  long.  The  following 
roprevciiis  somu  states  oflVigonocariium  Nit^^^ralhi. 


[Tri«uCMK«rpum  NSpivnkltil.] 

lAcopjdiareous  jdanls,  or  what  are  cunridcred  cii!)1i>g»ns 
t»)  them,  form  a very  largo  preportion  of  tho  vegetable  ro- 
mains  of  tJie  north  of  Euglund  mal-ficld.  Tliey  a:v  rupru 
Miuti’d  by  miprcbsions  clusuly  covered  either  with  lo.tengc- 
slia|H;d  h{iacui»  disniscd  in  a spiral  manner,  or  by  O'linU 
&calc-liko  leaves,  whieli  aro  suppo^od  to  have  luvMluced  those 
Spores  by  falling  offl  When  tliov  branch,  tncy  have  often 
been  observed  to  du  so  in  a forked  or  dicIiotumou-4  manner 
Suenetimos  they  are  minuto,and  no  larger  than  cxi-iting 
Lyco|io<]ia,  but  they  oru  occasumaliy  fuund  of  cuiisiderahle 
size,  tome  liuving  been  seuu  whi<-li,  although  mere  frag 
iiieut'*.  were  betMe«'ii  forty  and  fifty  feot  lung,  and  inoru 
tluiii  f.iur  feet  in  diameter.  An  Idea  uf  flieir  uppeanuico 
will  1>u  gutiied  figiu  the  uecouijian} uig  Aguie  of  JLe^  .dud<Jti 
d.eii  Sluriibergiu 


[L^pitkMlrBdroo  StatabcigU.]  [Lrptd«atrot>ni  varUt.ilx  j 


Associated  with  them  are  narrow  sbarp-notnied  leaves 
resembling  scales,  which  no  doubt  belonged  to  them,  but 
which  nro  distinguudie<l  by  the  name  of  Lcfndophyl/iim 
In  the  same  formations  are  found  cones  of  dttl'erent  sires, 
cunsUuug  of  small  slurp-poaitud  l.ix  scales,  in  tho  axiU  o* 
which  were  seeds:  these  have  been  sup)>o!ied  to  be  the 
frviclification  of  Lepidodendron,  but  as  there  is  no  actual 
certainly  uf  tho  fact,  they  boar  tho  name  of  Leftidontrobi 
The  above  figure  represents  l.,epidostrobus  variabilU. 

Leindudemlra  are  usually  quoted  as  an  instance  ofantient 
species  lielonging  to  tlio  same  genus  as  modern  plants  of 
very  hnmblo  staturo  (for  existing  Lycopodia,  although  thev 
acquire  sumetimes  the  length  or  height  of  three  or  (bur  fiwt, 
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•rc  alirays  more  like  ntoescs  than  trees),  having  arrived  at 
gigantic  dimeneionii  in  the  remote  agi»  when  cool  waa  dc> 
puaited.  But  it  is  highly  probable  tival  this  notion  it  alto- 
gether unfounded;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty whatovor  that  the  roost  gigantic  L«pidadendra  were 
not  fir-trees,  analogous  to  Arauraria;  a conjecture  which 
IS  rendered  the  more  probable  by  Mr.  Nieol's  discovery  that 
some  of  (ho  sprciinens  of  fossil  coniferous  W(hk1  are  nearly 
identical  with  the  wood  of  that  genus.  Now  the  Norfolk 
I.dand  pine,  which  is  a species  of  Araucaria,  U one  of  the 
largest  of  known  Iroea.  In  the  second  place,  it  has 
been  proved  that  Lcpidtxlundron  Harcourtii  at  least  is 
not  a' Lvcopodiaccous  plant  at  all,  but  an  extinct  genus, 
intermediate  in  organization  between  Cunifern  and  Lycopo- 
diareoc,  connecting  Gymnospenns  and  Acrogens  more  di- 
rectly and  satisfactorily  than  any  known  plant.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  other  species  of  Lepidodendrun 
<nay  not  agree  with  L.  Harcourtii.  and  it  must  be  obvious 
that,  being  an  extinct  form,  we  have  no  rouro  it'oson  to  be 
surprised  at  its  being  larger  than  the  genus  Lycopodium 
now  is.  than  wc  should  have  at  finding  a tree  feni,  like 
Alsophila  brunoniana,  whose  stem  is  between  forty  and  fifly 
fi'et  high,  in  thcKame  nniurnl  order  with  the  cmninon  P<dy- 

IMidium  of  our  hedges.  With  regartl  to  the  small  si^ecic-s  of 
A'pidodeudrun,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  belonged  to 
the  genus  Lycopodium;  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  their  stature. 

Ferns  ore  the  most  abundant  of  all  plont*  in  the  shale  of 
the  coal,  almost  every  yard  of  it  being  more  or  less  marked 
by  their  iinp>‘cssions,  and  very  often  containing  them  in 
great  multitudes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  vego- 
liib'e  remains  belonging  to  the  Coal  Flora,  one-half  at  least 
of  die  species  are  ferns.  They  are  in  most  cases  destitute 
of  fruciincuiton,  so  that  they  cannot  be  arranged  according 
to  the  system  in  tb;o  for  recent  species;  and  consequentiv 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  the  great  writer  upon  these  suli- 
jeets,  has  divided  them  into  genera  characterized  chiefly 
by  the  way  in  which  the  veins  are  disposed.  The  number 
of  ferns  renders  it  convenient  that  some  such  classification 
should  be  formed,  and  M.  Brongniart’s  plan  has  been 
iiilopted  by  all  other  writers.  It  is  no  part  of  our  object 
to  go  into  such  details  in  this  place,  but  it  will  bo  useful  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  know  what  the  dilTcrences  are  bc- 
iween  some  of  the  most  common  of  these  fossil  genera. 
Such  are  the  following; — 

P^copteris  consists  of  species  whoso  leaves  are  oiu-c, 
twice,  or  thrice  pinnated,  with  the  leaflets  cither  adhering 
iiy  the  whole  breadth  of  their  base,  or  by  the  centre  only. 
Tkc  midrib  runs  quite  through  to  tho  point,  and  tho  veins 
e planted  upon  it  somewhat  ^Kirpendicularly. 


^Neamirtfri*  (tfapfra.l 

Odontrpteris  has  Ic.'ivcs  liko  the  last,  but  its  leaflets  ad- 
here to  the  stalk  by  their  whole  base ; there  is  no  midrib ; 
and  the  veins  spring  side  by  side  at  onco  from  the  base  ol 
tho  leaflet,  passing  onwards  towards  the  point. 


(OikmtnpteTU  llrmrdiL] 

^phennj^terit  has  twice  or  thrice  piimatifld  Waves;  th- 
leanets  are  narrowest  at  tho  base,  and  the  veins  general)’' 


[rr<-npUtU  loarhltlra,  • 

Neurojtl^ris  has  leaves  dtvidefl  like  those  of  Pceopteris, 
but.  the  midrib  does  not  reach  the  apex  of  the  Icnilots ; on 
llie  contrary,  it  divides  off  right  and  left  into  veins,  and 
grwluallv  djsappcars,- 
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•magcd  &8  if  they  radiated  from  tho  base ; the  leaflets  are 
more  frcquooUy  wedge-shaped  than  any  other  Ogura. 

Lonehopt€ria  has  tho  leaves  several  times  ninnatifld, 
and  tho  leaflets  more  or  less  united  to  one  another  at  tho 
base;  there  is  a distinct  midrib,  and  the  veins  aru  reti- 
culated. 


[LoBchoplcria  BricU.] 


Cyrlnpimn  has  the  leaves  simplct  and  cither  altogether 
undivided,  or  only  IoKmI  ot  tho  margin  ; they  are  neire  or 
less  orbicular,  and  are  filled  with  veins  radiating  from  the 
base;  Uierc  is  no  midrib.  Specimens  of  this  genus  arc 
common  in  ironstone  nodulos. 


[Cjclopivrit  arWealMu.] 


ScMzn/tlma  is  like  tho  last,e.tccpt  that  the  leaf  is  deeply 
dh’kled  into  numerous  unequal  segments,  which  are  usually 
iobed  ami  tapcr*p»>intcd. 

Under  tlw  name  of  Caulf)j>fma  arc  comprehended  all  live 
kinds  of  stems  of  tree  ferns.  They  arc  found  in  tho  f<»rm 
of  abort,  round,  or  ooroprcssetl  truncheons,  marked  exter- 
nally by  oblong  scars  of  considerable  size,  much  wider  than 
tho  spaces  that  separate  them,  and  having  their  surfaco  irre- 
gularly interrupted  by  projecting  noints.  Such  appearances 
are  owing  to  the  manner  m which  the  woody  parts  of  tho 
leaf  when  frtsh  wore  conuoctod  with  tho  stem.  The  frag- 
ments to  which  this  name  is  given  no  doubt  belong  to 
leaves  bearing  other  names ; but  as  tlm  stems  and  leaves 
are  never  found  united,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them. 
Remain-s  of  tree-fern  stems  arc  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that 
up  to  tho  present  time  not  more  than  two  or  three  spe- 
rinions  have  been  found  in  the  rich  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain. 

3.  Coal  f}hn(a  trilA  trhirh  no  erialin/f  analogy  haa  bam 
aati^oefon'iy  traced. 

Calami/ea  arc  fossils  found  in  short,  jointed,  cylindrical, 
or  eomprcMcd  fragments,  with  channels  furrowed  in  their 
sides,  and  aometimes  partially  turrounded  by  a bituminous 
coaling,  the  remains  of  a cortical  integument. 

They  were  originally  hollow,  but  the  eavit)*  is  usually 
filled  up  with  the  substance  into  which  thev  themselves  are 
convertoiL  They  were  separabk*  at  their  articulations,  and, 
wl^  broken  across  at  that  part,  show  a nnrol^  of  stri» 
originating  in  the  ftnrows  of  the  sides,  and  turning  inwards 
towards  the  centre  of  tho  stem,  which  however  tlioy  do  not 
reach.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  structure  was  con- 
nected with  an  impiTfect  diaphragm  stretched  across  the 
hollow  of  tho  stem  ot  each  iotnt,  or  whether  it  merely  re- 
presents the  ends  of  woody  pwtes  of  which  the  solid  part  of 


the  stem  was  composed.  Thoir  extremites  have  been  dis- 
(overed  either  to  taper  gradually  to  a point,  or  to  end 
abruptly,  the  intervaU  becoming  shorter  and  smaller.  Tho 
latter  are  believed  to  havo  been  tho  root  end  of  these  planta, 
the  others  tho  extremity  of  their  branches.  Various  spe- 
culations upon  tho  nature  of  these  plants  are  to  be  found  in 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart’s  works,  and  in  the  * Fossil  Flora.’ 
Tlie  former  botanist  concludes  that  they  were  plants  allied 
to  Eauisetum,  only  of  a more  gigantic  stature.  (Equiseta 
are  slender,  weak-stemme<l,  erect  plants,  not  mqre  than  two 
or  three  feet  high ; while  Catamites  havo  been  found  with 
a diameter  of  fourteen  inches.)  Later  botanists,  on  tho 
contrary,  adduce  what  they  consider  ample  evidonoe  to 
show  the  supposition  that  Calaroites  wero  analogous  to 
Rquiseta  to  bo  unfounded ; and  that  they  more  probabW 
uure  a raeo  of  plants  which  have  now  become  extinct.  It 
is  particularly  urged  that  tho  presence  of  bark  in  Calamites, 
the  existonco  of  which  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  admits,  is 
nuite  conclusive  that  those  plants  dkl  not  even  belong  to 
the  same  natural  class. 

Stigmaria  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  plants  in  tho 
coal  formation  ; not  a mine  is  o]>ened,  nor  a heap  of  shale 
thrown  out,  hut  there  occur  fragments  of  an  irregularly  com- 
pressed roundish  form,  apparently  portions  of  a stem,  marked 
externally  with  small  cavities  in  t^e  centre  of  slight  tubercles 
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Arranged  iireguWly,  but  somewhat  in  aquincuncinj,  manner. 
The  axis  of  the>e  Augments  is  often  hollow,  or  difierent  in 
texture  from  the  tuirmindll^  Krorn  the  tubercle.* 

arise  long  ribbon-eha|red  bodies,  said  to  have  been  Umeed 
to  the  length  of  'JO  Aret.  For  n long  time  no  iniffe  was 
known  of  tlici^c  plsnts.  A few  years  ago  Mr.  Hutton  diS4.xr- 
vered  that  such  Ihigmenls  os  we  ha^W  just  described  are 
IHjrtiun.t  of  the  cxireiniiy  of  the  arms  of  a Imge  duiueHthoi^cd 
btxiy  wliich  divides  into  twelve  limbs,  each  of  which  spreatU 
horizoiii.illy  from  the  edge  of  the  dome,  usually  dividing 
inixi  two  arms.  From  more  recent  observations  it  hus  l>een 
a^^e^iame<l  timt  tire  arms  of  this  plant  consisted  of  a mas.* 
of  cellular  substunci*,  Imviiig  in  ita  centre  a hollow  cylinder 
C'jtnp  iE>(!d  eaclusivciv  of  spiral  or  scalarifbrm  ve.>4scts,  and 
de^l^luteof  nieditUar)’  prucessos.  It  is  useless  to  enume- 
rate the  conjectures  w hich  hare  been  formed  ronccruing  the 
real  natiuu  of  this  strange  production ; all  that  can  safely  be 
n-M'rtcsl  nboiit  it  is,  that  it  was  unquestionably  a vegetable, 
fur  even  that  might  have  been  doubted  m the  absenco  of 
smne  of  the  eridemv  that  now  exists.  We  are  very  much 
<if  opinion  that  it  will  eventually  be  ascertainM  to  be  stnne- 
ilmig  altogether  dirterciit  ftvm  any  plain  with  which  it  Im 
been  yet  contrasted  : see  obser> ations  further  on. 

S/^illaria  com[irchonds  all  tlmse  columnargigantic  stem>* 
wliicli  occur  commonly  in  the  sand-stone  of  tho  coal  in  an 
eac't  or  nearly  erect  position,  but  which  are  prostrate  and 
orii.'hcd  flat  in  the  conl-shahr,  and  which  are  marked  by 
thitir.'gs  with  a single  row  of  small  scars  between  them.  1 n 
dtuiiieier  they  rary  from  6 to  36  inches,  and  they  must  have 
buinuiinies  been  full  4b  or  50  feel  high. 


It  is  believed,  from  the  very  e-impicssed  slate  of  many 
fjieciinons,  that  tltose  plants  inu?t  have  been  of  a sofr  na- 
ture, ami,  fVom  the  general  absence  of  scars  of  large  size, 
ihat  they  must  have  been  very  httlo  bmnchui!.  The  pre- 
sence of  a distinct  bark  ]>roves  thorn  to  have  been  Exogeas 
ofyomckind.  They  ha«  hern  pup)>oscd  to  be  tree-ferns, 
hut  ilmt  is  highly  impixibablc;  again,  they  have  been  con- 
iccture-l  to  be  aiialngnus  to  tho  torch  lliisllcs  CCicti)  .>f  the 
T.f  pus,  w liirh  is  far  imire  prvdMihle.  But  In  fact  im 
evidence  e\i*ts  \i|>on  which  a ]*r»*cisc  opinion  can  he 
fermetl.  Is  it  quito  irojx»sible  that  SigillimaH  ami  .Siicma- 
ria»  arc  hotli  the  same  thing,  the  fbnncr  being  the  stem,  (he 
latter  the  roots?  Oom|>are  with  each  other  tab.  54,  the  base 
vf  /iff.  I and Jfg.  2,  with  tab.  31, 2,  of  the  ‘ Fossil  Flora.’ 
arc  Nciy  cimimon  plnuta,  with  nairmv 
pointed  wlioiled  leaves,  which  v,vry  in  figure  and  in  size,  hut 
which,  together  with  the  aUnderneas  of  the  stem  to  which 
theyl^iong,  giv*e  the  planta  much  tha  appearmneo  of  tho 
mo<!em  genus  Galiuni. 

S;  henn}  huUttm,  with  many  of  the  characters  of  the  last 
genus.  ha.s  imud  wcdgc-?ha]>ed  IcaxTS,  the  veins  of  whi'  h 
are  ft/rked.  Tlud  ciicunislance  has  led  to  the  notion  that 
it  was  related  to  ferns,  especially  to  the  genus  Morsilea.  * 


Such  are  tho  more  common  of  the  plants  whose  remiius 
arc  traced  in  the  coal-measures.  One  of  tliu  first  ihing.-« 
which  strikes  us  in  tastitij»  the  eye  on  liieUst  is  the  hllle 
variety  of  form  apparent  m the  oW  Flora.  Instead  of  the 
innifltc  diversity  of  plantii  which  ate  coiituiiied  in  a mo- 
(lorn  forest,  nothing  here  presents  itself  ox-cpi  fir  (n*-'*, 
ferns,  a very  few  palms,  and  a .smell  mimbcr  of  rpeeies 
whose  nature  is  unKiiown.  Not  a (race  i.s  found  of  gras.*i-h, 
or  the  nutneroua  licrbs  ond  shrubs  that  are  now  im;l  with 
in  all  regions  dollied  witli  \egi-lation  ; and  of  the 
class  of  Exogens  not  oUt>  autlienlie  in'^timce  occurs.  I’erns, 
too,  would  seem  to  hnvo  censtituted  in  themselves  one- 
half  of  the  entire  Flom,  and  yet  it  i*  only  in  a fcwraio 
cases  that  they  have  l»eeu  met  with  in  a state  of  frueti- 
firalion.  These  circumstance's  have  led  to  tha  hasty  infer- 
ence tlial  ih  the  beginning  nature  wti  in  reality  Imi  liule 
divcisihod ; that  a fcw  forms  of  organization  of  the  lower  kind 
i>nly  were  all  that  clothed  the  face  of  the  earth  ; and  that  it 
was  only  m after  Ages  that  Nnturc  fissumed  her  many-co- 
hiiued  ever-varv'ing  robe.  And \et  i(  has  been  at  the  same 
lime  admitted  tliat  in  those  early  days  n‘|?etnliun  was  more 
luxuriant  and  vigorous  than  at  tho  pfeseni  hour.  It  is  not  a 
liule  singular  that  tho  true  explaimiion  of  this  i ircmn^tanco 
should  not  lla^■o  been  hit  upon  wil hunt  any  direct  experi- 
ment ha\iiig  been  institnled  for  the  piirixise  of  demon- 
straling  how  it  la  really  to  be  explaii  ed ; for  eim>ideriiig 
that  all  geologists  arc  of  accord  in  tho  oiiimoii  that  the 
plants  which  funnel  coal  wero  for  a period  of  &umc  dura- 
tion tbjaling  in  Neuter,  a partial  dcstruotiun  of  tlicm  mi.lil 
easily  have  been  huppa<e(f  ly  be  the  result.  Profc*>o;  IjiiU- 
ley  has  fecetilly  prove<l  that  plants  arc  capable  of  enduring 
susjienhioii  in  water  in  very  ihflerent  degrees,  some  rosl-i- 
ing  a long  susf.ension  aluio*!  without  chaugc,  others  rapiiUy 
dfcomp<'sing  and  disappearing.  One  hundrwl  and  seventy- 
seven  plant.s  were  thrown  into  a vessel  containing  fic  li 
wnn*r;  among  them  were  sjmeics  liclujiging  to  the  imtuial 
erilers  of  which  the  Flora  uf  the  cuul-measurc>  cuiisistJs  and 
n1s(»  to  the  common  orders,  which,  fi'niii  their  general  dis- 
peisfmi  over  the  globe  at  the  pix'seiit  day,  it  might  have 
ijoon  expected  should  be  fouiul  llieie.  In  two  vears  one 
ImndiC'l  •'rvd  twenty-one  species  had  entirely  di>appearc-<l ; 
anrl  of  the  lir.y-six  which  sliU  reniaincd,  the  most  perfeet 
specimens  were  tho.  o of  roniferous  plants  palms,  Iji  opodi- 
acM>,  and  the  like;  thus  showing  m theclcaiest  maimer 
that  tht'  meagre  clmracter  of  the  Cr*al  Flora  inny  be  owing 
To  the  dinereiit  rajrabilitiei  of  difTeretil  planls  of  resist- 
ing di-'^lnirtiim  in  water.  The  same  experiment  r.avimts 
ii>r  the  Wiiitt  6f  tirectifleattun  in  fossil  fbrns;  tor  it  showed 
that  one  of  die  cemsoquences  of  long  immcr-.ion  in  waicr  is 
a tlesUiiosion  of  llio  fraetilb  atHm  <if  Uio^c  plants. 

A much  molt!  iiuportaiu  fact  is  the  pu*.soiicc  of  certain 
tropical  furni*  ofvcgolation,  such  as  palms  and  free-ferii.s  in 
tho  coal;  and  the  qunsi-tio;>ic;il  cluir.jrler  of  other  species, 
ns  .<Vrnuraria-like  O>nireno.  This  is  the  more  staitUng  when 
oonnct'led  with  nnoilier  fuct,  that  theeuii!  measures  of  Novv- 
caii'U*  are  of  the  same  age  a»  tliosc  of  Newfoundland,  ui.d 
even  of  ^T  'hillr  Island,  in  N.  laf. 

From  this  it  has  b^D  inferred  that  the  northern  p.uts  of 
tho  world  enjoyed  in  remote  ages  a climate  wlierc  frost  and 
.snow,  and  llie  inclement  seusuiis  of  Arctic  regions,  were 
imk’iown  : that  they  were  ut  lea-t  as  hoi  as  eqiuiioetial 
countries  now  arc;  and  that  tl:j  it’.li-  pilable  hyperlmcrui 
plains  of  Melville  Island  at  one  tunc  displayed  die  nobly 
icenc  of  a luxumut  and  stately  tcgeiatiyu.  Balms,  it  Las 
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i>ccn  laid,  ircro  tbero,  ana  they  are  the  especial  and 
princely  denirens  of  the  tropica;  Inje-fern?  occur,  and  ihcy 
now  only  exist  tii  the  priincvnl  forests  of  the  ttrrnd  i^ino. 
haunting  their  deepest  recesse*,  Ireathing  a damp  and 
equable  ktmos]ihpre,andlivinir,  like  vegelubluensmiti-s,  with- 
out even  a pnraHite  to  fix  itself  upon  their  trunks  ami  keep 
them  roinpany.  Btigniarias,  Sigillarias,  and  even  Culaiiii- 
tos,  have  been  enlistetl  in  the  ratise  of  this  theory,  not- 
\riihatanding  that  no  one  can  say  wluit  tlioy  may  have  Wen. 
Atid  in  confirmation  of  all  liiw,  the  preponderance  of  ferns 
ha^  been  appealed  to  as  having  its  |»ira)lel  no  where  ex- 
cept in  the  hottest  and  dampest  islands  of  I'ulvne-ia. 

1 ho  advocsjics  of  these  opmions  have  not  however  been 
]<crmittod  to  hold  their  ground  in  peace.  It  Ita-*  l>eeti  us- 
si‘rted  that  the  presence  of  iho'e  trop.cal  fitniiH  of  ^egola• 
tion  in  norilicm  latitudes  is  no  proof  of  what  the  ( lituato  in 
which  they  were  deposited  formerly  was,  lH^au>c  they  may 
have  l>een  drifted  to  their  ptvsent  hituatious  by  currenu. 
Tlie  perfect  slate  of  many  of  the  remains  offers  howcuT 
great  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  this  supposition ; for  although 
they  are  very  much  broken,  yet  the  an^leaj  of  most  fo»sd 
nUnU  are  bv  no  means  water  worn,  and  in  Sigillarias, 
Sec  . are  as  sharp  Of.  they  cv«r  were.  Nor  is  the  state  of 
thuw  tropical  stems  and  nniK  which  in  mudurn  limes  reach 
the  coftsts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  at  all  like  that  of  the 
buried  plants  of  the  coal-measures. 

Another  dUliculty  in  the  way  of  admitting  a high  tem- 
perature in  northern  regions  in  firmer  duvsTs  tuggcslcd  by 
considering  the  duration  of  the  days.  \’(’ithuut  a ditirnal 
change  onight  and  darkness  plants  cannot  exist:  alvomc^ 
of  light  blanches  theju,  by  tbe  accunmlatinn  of  uiidecom- 
l>osed  carUmic  acid ; absence  of  darkttesji  deslivys  or  dwarfs 
and  deforms  them,  by  the  incessant  decomposition  of  their 
carbonic  arid.  Now,  however  this  may  be  reconciled  with  , 
a country'  like  England,  in  wliich  the  winter  days  iwu  of 
moderale  length,  it  is  lo>-s  recoucibble  with  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America,  and  not  at  all  with  Melville  Island, 
in  which  therti  are  94  days  when  the  sun  is  never  above  the 
hurir.mi,  and  104  days  that  he  never  sots ; and  it  will  hunlly 
satisfy  the  objection  to  cull  in  the  aid  of  long-continue<l 
anrorcc  boreal^,  because  it  is  solar  light,  and  solar  li^ht  only, 
which,  to  far  ns  wo  kimw,  will  stimulate  the  digestive  ftnic- 
tions  of  plants.  To  admit  therefore  iho  pn?-imce  of  a 
tropical  vegetation  in  former  days  in  Melville  Island,  or 
Bufliii's  Bay,  seems  to  carry  with  It  the  nocos.sily  of  ak<o  nd- 
miiiing  that  a change  hxs  occurred  in  the  |H>viiion  of  the 
earth’s  axis  of  rotali  ni — an  assumption  Ibr  which  wo  have 
no  «-vidence  at  all. 

The-c  points  wore  adverted  to  in  a Iccftire  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Lindlcy  at  tbo  l»nd.iti  University  on  the  I Cth  March, 
isrtci.  and  at  the  same  time  Some  views  of  his  own  were 
^kol^luHl  out,  with  which  we  conclude  the  present  article. 

!I(‘,  in  the  first  place,  adopted  entirely  (he  opinion  tliat 
the  plants  of  the  English  coat-mcasurcs  had  not  beun 
driAed  from  any  ronsinerablc  distance,  but  had  grow  n at 
the  most  within  a few  hundred  miles  of  the  plaivs  wlierc 
they  are  now  deposited,  and  probably  In  their  very  vicinity. 
But  fr>m  this  statement  was  c.xcepted  the  coal  of  Mel- 
ville Idand;  for  ho  asserted  that,  .although  the  vegetable 
impressions  in  the  English  coal-measures  were  byno  moans 
water  worn,  yet  those  in  the  British  Museum  frora  Melville 
Island  were  so  rubbed  and  damaged,  that  they'  might  have 
travelled  from  the  very  equator  before  they  were  dc|X}site«l. 
Tliis  rendcre<l  it  unneecT^sary  to  discuss  the  rnicslion  of  (lie 
pos-ihilify  of  plants  growing  withont  liglit  under  a suppo-cd 
high  tmnpcrature,  and  to  a romudcivihle  size,  because  it 
rumiot  l»e  denied  that  an  English  winter  at  the  nrestmt  day 
has  light  enough  to  an-^wer  nil  the  purpose.^  of  u vigorous 
vegetation;  and  the  same  i.s  true  of  Ncwfuimdlnim.  ond 
]»arts  of  the  Unite<l  Blaic.s  of  .dnierica  in  which  the 
r.al  plants  an*  most  unequivocally  of  tlie  >nme  nature  us 
llmse  of  N«!wcast!e. 

Tlio  groat  point  fir  conridMation  was  the  cvidonccwhich, 
it  is  a-.-erted,  tl>v  voal-mea-urc  plants  afibnl  of  the  chinate 
« f Orcat  Brila.n,  and  the  north  of  Europe  generally,  having 
formerly  been  tropical.  This  opinion  ha.s  lieen  foundod 
upon  ihVee  classes  of  fticts,  each  of  whi<-h  requires  separate 
examination : tho  one.  the  excessive  development  of  certain 
forms  of  v'pgetation ; another,  the  presence  of  the  remains  of 
palms  and  tree-ferns,  which  are  usuallv  crmsidcnid  inca- 
pable of  existing  nnicss  in  a tropical  atmosphere ; the  third, 
the  excessive  disproportion  of  ferns  to  other  plants. 

8i^Uarias»  Sti^arias,  Lepidodendra,  and  Calainites, 


nave  been  asserted  to  bo  enormous  forms  of  natural  ordci-s, 
now  knnvrn  only  in  a compaiativcly  pii^iy  state.  Sigilla- 
riiK  hiivo  been  called  huge  treu-ferns,  Shiguiariai  nndl^i'pi- 
dt)clendra  luive  l»cen  described  as  gigantic  |.yeop<>diai-L-aj, 
and  Culuiuitus  have  lH.-en  considered  an  cxcesiiively  deve 
lo|>ed  uUrn-lropical  form  of  Equiaetum.  But  these  awi-r 
tions  aro  of  the  most  gratuitous  kiml,  and  are  incapable  of 
being  inuintaimnl  up'i'ii  admissible  botanical  n’asoning. 
Whutover  Sigillarin.s,  Stigmarias,  and  Calaimtcs  may  i-eally 
have  been,  there  is  no  iva.sim  for  supposing  them  either  re- 
lated to  tree-ferns,  Lycojhjdia,  or  IlorsetaiU ; and  I-**pido- 
dendron  lias  been  demouslratcd  to  have  btsm  a gonws  inhT- 
mtsliale  Iwtwecn  LycojKKlia  and  fir-lrecs.  It  is  uhnust  cei- 
tnin  thut  all  these  plants  arc  in  reality  destitute  uf  living 
anulogicji;  and  tliereforc  as  we  do  not  know  what  thc^ 
were,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  wlwt  kind  of  cli- 
inato  they  re(|uired.  Supposing  tliat  some  of  the  Evpi- 
dodondra  were  closely  allie<l  to  tho  mo<lcm  genus  Arau- 
caria, as  is  highly  probable,  yi'l  that  fact  doc«  nut  affoid 
any  prtxff  ofa  tn»pical  climate  ; ff)r  Araucaria  Dombevi  now 
inhabits  tho  cold  mountains  of  Snulhcrn  Chile,  and  is  ut  thix 
day  uninjun*d  in  the  severest  of  our  Knu'lish  vrinliTs;  w h.le 
Cunningimmia  sinen^ks,  and  species  of  Cullitris  or  D.kcry- 
dium,  with  which  other  romauis  of  Lepidotlendra  may  be 
comnared,  although  not  European,  aro  by  no  means  of  tm- 
pienf  habits,  but  are  fiiuml  on  the  mountains  of  New  Zea- 
lan»l  and  Van  Ihomeii’s  Land,  where  thev  arc  exposed  to  a 
far  from  tcinperato  climate.  Moreover  ^alisburia  adianli- 
folio,  which  would  ecTtainly  be  comsidcred  a tropica!  finn 
of  CkniifcriT.iffound  in  an  extinct  state  only,  is  one  <if  the 
hardieat  of  Ircos  and  a native  of  the  rigorous  climate  <>f 
Japan.  Kurlhcrthan  this,  it  was  olworved  that  supposing 
Sigillarias  and  Stigniarios  could  be  fmmd  to  have  bcxui  suc- 
eutont  plants,  allicti  to  (l^artacea*  or  Euphorbiaccfr,  ns  sonie 
think,  still  no  real  evidence  of  their  having  required  a tro- 
pical climate  fur  their  development  would  bo  ofFimled  hy 
them,  heeauHC  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  organization  of 
snceulcnt  plants  which  unfits  them  Air  cold  climates.  A 
canability  of  enduring  cold  is  gomctliing  immaterial  and 
ihuepeiidcnt  of  oiganualion,  Bb^■^t  whi<^  nothing  can  be 
judged  d priori ; fur  turnijvs,  cabbages,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, houscleck.  and  many  other  harm  plants,  are  in  parts 
as  succulent  as  Cactaewr.  All  arguments  therefore  to 
rove  that  the  north  of  Europe  was  formerly  tropical,  de- 
uced from  the  presence  of  such  plants  as  those  now  men- 
tioned, aru  inadinisi^iblc. 

Nor  are  thoso  derived  fn>m  tho  presence  of  palms  and 
treo-lems  of  much  greater  ftnee.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  to  he  remembered  that  such  remains  aie  ex-'cedingly 
rare ; sonindiy,  that  they  aro  much  dnmaged,  ta  if  they  had 
been  dashed  obuut  a gotht  deal  before  tJioy  wore  deposited  ; 
and  thirdly,  tliat  aucfi  plants  arc  among  those  wnich  are 
capable  uf  resisting  tho  action  of  water  Air  a considerable 
period.  Independently  however  of  these  considemtioiis, 
there  are  others  which  arc  of  more  importance.  Neithyr 
palms  nor  tree-ferns  are  excliwively  inmical : it  is  (me  that 
at  the  prciient  day  the  principal  part  of  such  species  do  in- 
habit tne  tropics,  but  tnore  is  a sulHciciit  number  of  cxec\>- 
tions  to  juitifv  tho  opinion  that  otliors  may  have  existed  of 
still  more  hardy  habits.  To  say  nothing  of  tho  date-palm 
itiH-lf,  which  is  cuUivatt?*!  in  Sicily,  ami  oven  at  Bordighicra. 
in  Eiguria;  or  of  the  palmetto  (Cltamsrops  humilis),  fimnd 
ai*  far  north  a.-^  Nice ; or  of  the  New  Zualaud  Arcca,  which  is 
seen  in  places  where  tho  ground  is  sometimes  covori.*d  with 
snow  for  svn'cral  days ; or  of  the  doubtful  Palma  mauellanica, 
which  Humboldt  stales  certain  SpamsUvoyngcrsU>havcs<vn 
in  W'’  is.  Ittt.— -there  is  the  gigantic  wax-palm  of  tbo  Amle% 
[CiiROXYLOsI  wliii-h  rears  its  lofty  trunk  in  cHmafo-v  too 
inhospitublo  fiir  any  other  palm.  It  is  chiefly,  says  Bonp- 
land,  nmon^  the  snuw-clad  summits  of  Tolinia,  Ban  Juan, 
and  Quimliu,  that  this  palm  occurs.  'The  clevatiim  above 
the  sea  of  this  .species  presents  nvciy  striking  phcnomcni.n 
with  reference  to  botanical  geography.  Usually  in  the 
tropics,  palms  aro  not  f.mud  at  elevations  cxceeihng  .Idt'O 
feet,  the  cold  of  higher  regions  preventing  them  from  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  limits  of  pv'rpotual  snow.  Hie 
palm  of  Qiiindiu  offers  a very  rare  excopitiou  to  this  law 
of  nature.  It  is  hanlly  seen  in  the  plains:  it  first  begins 
to  appear  at  an  elevatum  of  54U0  feet,  which  is  olwut  that 
of  the  Puy  de  DOme,  or  the  Passage  of  Mont  Ucnis.  U 
therefore  appears  to  shun  the  excessive  heats  of  less  ele- 
vated localities.  Its  lowest  limit  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
Cinchona.  We  observed  it  plenUfuUy  at  *ho  height  of 
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S700  feet,  which  i»  6000  fuel  higher  than  specicti  of  painu 
ire  usually  met  with,  and  not  niure  tlian  ‘24uu  feet  from  the 
region  where  the  soil  is  occosiunnUy  covered  with  btiow.' 
(liumb.  aud  Bonp.,  /Y.  ^iHquinort.,  vul.  i.) 

As  for  tree  funi>.  wc  have  them  in  New  Zealand, 
and  especially  on  the  south  side  of  Van  Diemen’s  l^ml, 
where  the  mean  tempemturu  probably  does  not  exceed  34“ 
Fahrenheit.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  it  U by  no 
means  safe  to  take  the  remains  of  those  plants  as  good 
evidence  of  a tnipical  climate,  or  indeed  of  a climate 
materially  unlike  that  which  we  now  cxjiericnce. 

Thu  only  remaining  argument  to  be  considcreil  is  that 
derived  from  the  great  preponderance  of  ferns  in  the  Coal 
Flora.  It  is  said  by  Adolphe  Urongniart,  that  as  it  is 
only  in  damp  tropical  regions  that  we  now  find  Icrns 
oQUul  in  the  number  of  ibeir  specie-s  to  all  th»  species  of 
otner  plants,  and  as  this  same  proportion  is  found  in  the 
Coal  hlora,  that  therefore  Ihu  climate  under  which  the 
Coal  Flora  was  produced  must  have  been  damp  and  tro- 
pical. But  as,  bv  tlic  experiment  already  mentioned,  it 
was  shown  that  when  a given  mmiber  of  plants  of  entirely 
dificrunt  habits  are  phmgo<l  into  the  same  ve.vsul  of  water, 
by  far  the  greater  part  U decomposed  before  ferns  begin  to 
be  affected,  it  is  obvkms  that  no  estimate  of  what  the  propor- 
tion of  ferns  to  other  plants  really  was  can  now  be  formed; 
and  ( onsequcntly  this  argument  also  falls  to  the  ground. 

These  statements  must,  wo  think,  render  it  anpurent 
that  geologists  have  been  too  hasty  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  north  of  Europe  was  formerly  tropical ; 
and  that  if  the  fads  we  actually  possess  arc  soberly  ex* 
amint‘d.  tliey  do  not  amount  to  more  than  this: 

1.  That  r<3o\  is  of  vegetable  origin. 

2.  That  at  the  {teriod  of  Us  deposit,  the  earth  was  covered 
with  a rich  vegcialiun,  of  which  onl^'  a small  portion  has 
been  presen'ed,  and  that  of  this  ]Hirtion  all  the  sjiocies  and 
several  of  the  races  arc  totally  unknown  at  the  present  day. 

3.  That  the  climate  may  po^iblv  have  been  something 
milder  than  it  now  is,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  vegeloble  kingdom  to  sliow  that  it  was  materially  difler- 
onl  foum  that  of  the  present  day. 

It  may  possibly  have  t>cen  expected  that  in  the  course  of 
these  romark.s  we  sltould  have  touched  upon  the  modern 
thiH>r)  that  species  have  been  gradually  licroming  more  , 
and  more  completely  organized  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  creation  to  the  present  day  ; that  the  nimplcbt  forms  ' 
wore  those  which  first  ap|H*urt>d;  that  they  wore  succeodod 
by  others  of  a mom  complicated  structure,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  these  later  days  that  the  moat  perfectly  constructed 
spci-ies  have  appeared.  Uj>on  this  snbjm-t  we  have  only  to 
remark,  that  so  far  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  concerned, 
the  thcor}'  is  not  supporlcd  by  a shiide  of  evidence ; and  we 
lheri‘forc  do  not  think  it  neccssar)*  to  give  it  furiher  notiee. 

COAL  TR.VDE.  The  quantity  of  coals  shipped  coast- 
wise from  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  other  |K>ris  of  Great 
Biituin  ana  to  Ireland  amounted,  in  the  year  1833,  to 
6,117,993  tons;  and  the  quantity  cx|»orted  to  the  British 
colonics  and  to  foreign  countries,  in  the  same  year,  was 
736,060  tons;  making  an  aggregate  of  6,834.033  tons  of, 
coals  sea-borne  from  the  marilinu*  districts.  The  market  i 
of  London  alone  rcquirwl  a supply  of  2,298,811  tons,  for 
the  conveyance  of  which  "958  ^hiiw  (which  make  re|matcd 
voyage*)  were  euiph>vod.  The  great  towms  of  I.ainrn.shirc,  of 
the  thriHJ  Ridings  of  Vorkshire.  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derby- 
shire. Leicester?,lure.  Warwickshire,  and  Staffordshire,  are 
Kuppliutl  by  canals  or  by  land-carriage  from  conicries  in  the 
respective  counties  hero  enumeratud.  In  1816  a com- 
mittee of  the  coal-owners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
WHS  commissioned  to  inquire  os  to  the  quantity  of  coals  then 
sent  by  inland  navigation  and  by  land-carriage  to  difTcrcnl 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  was 
that  10,808,046  tons  were  annually  so  sent.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  this  estimate  wok  correct  at  the  Umo.  the 
([uantily  must  have  been  greatly  increasol  during  the  la.st 
twenty  years.  In  estimating  the  annual  wmsmnplion  of 
tho  country,  it  is  also  nocessury  to  take  into  account  the 
quaiililios  h^hI  upon  the  spots  where  the  collieries  are  si- 
tuatisl.  The  town  of  Shctlicld  alone  requin*s  for  manu- 
fai'turing  and  domestic  pur^iuses  mure  than  half  a million 
of  tons  annually  drawn  from  collieries  on  the  spot : and  it 
has  l>een  estimated  that  the  iron-works  of  Great  Britain, 
most  of  whi<h  are  situated  in  spots  where  coal  is  found, 
nsjuiro  every  year,  for  smelling  the  ore  and  converting  the 
raw  matoriflii  into  bars,  plale^h  tuore  thou  five  miiUotis 


of  tons.  Tlic  total  consumption  of  tuaU  w itliin  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  variously  stated  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
millions  of  tons  per  annum;  recent  purliumentary  in- 
quiries lead  us  to  conclude  that  llie  larger  estimate  m not 
much,  if  at  all,  exaggerated.  Mr.  Tun  lor.  whose  experience 
in  the  various  branches  of  mining  operations  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  person  living,  has  given  the  following  estimate, 
which  agrees  substantially  with  estimates  formed  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Bakewell,  previously  tu  the  inquiries  to 
w hich  reference  has  just  been  made 

Tl/Dk. 

‘ The  annual  vend  of  coals  rurried  coastwise 

from  Durham  and  Northiunberland  is  . . 3,300,000 

iloiuc  consumption,  say  one-finh  . . 660,000 

3,960,000 

Which  quantity  supplies  about  3,000,000  |>er- 
sons ; and  supposing  the  whole  population  of 
Grinit  Britain  to  be  13,000,000,  this  must  be 
trebled ; for  though  ihesr  two-thirds  of  popu- 
lation arc  jMjrhaps  letw  able  to  afford  fuel,  yet, 
taking  into  consideration  the  manufacturing 
districts  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  in- 
terior, the  estimate  will  not  bo  too  high  . 1 1,886,900 
Consumed  by  iron-works,  say  600,000  tons  of 
metal,  to  produce  which  re<|uires  at  least  four 
times  the  quantity  of  coal  in  making  even 
pig  metal;  and  the  extraordinary  consump- 
tion in  the  Cornwall,  &c.  mines  . • 3,000,000 


Consumed  in  Great  Britain  . . . 14,880.000 

Exported  to  Ireland,  say  . > . 700,000 


Total  tons,  exclusive  of  foreign  exportation  15,590,000* 
It  is  probable  that  the  foregoing  e«timnlc  is  ronsidemblv 
short  of  the  present  consumption,  which  bus  increased  with 
tho  >nrrea.*ing  {Kqmlaliun,  and  with  the  growtli  of  the 
manufacturing  inlet  cnIs.  The  following  e»timate,  whirli 
can  still  only  he  olfurud  as  an  approximulion,  is  niadu  u{Hin 
the  same  principle  as  that  assumed  by  Mr.  Taj  lor,  but  ap- 
plying tu  it  tile  actual  quantities  a.scortaincd  from  recent 
parliamentary  returns: — Ti.h». 

^0  quantity  of  cools  carried  coastwise  from 

Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  1835,  was  43,68,1  U 
Home  consumption,  onc-fiAh,  which  is  probably 
mucli  under  the  truth,  from  the  recent  multi- 
plication, in  those  counties,  of  manufactures 
m which  the  cost  of  fuel  is  a principal  consi- 
deration , , , , 873,629 


5,241,773 


Tliis  quantity  trebled,  upon  the  principle  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Taylor,  will  amount  to  . 15,723,319 

(Unsullied  by  iron-works  and  mines,  double  tho 
quantity  esiimated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has 
taken  no  account  of  that  consumption  as  re- 
gards iron-works  .lieyund  the  first  process,  in 
w hich  alone,  because  of  increase<l  production, 
the  full  allowance  of  3, QUO, (Hit)  tuns  are  now 
used,  say  , . . . 6,000,006 


Consumed  by  Great  Britain  . . 21,723,319 

The  shipments  to  Ireland  in  1629,  the  last  year 
.as  to  which  any  specific  parliamentary  return 
h.is  been  made,  were  H40.246  tons.  These 
sliipmenf.s  had  then  (1929)  been  for  some 
years  sti>adi)y  increasing  at  the  rale  of  100,000 
tuns  annually : and  us  the  causes  for  tlint  in- 
crease have  since  continued  to  operate,  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  the  sliipmeuU  now 
amuuni  to  . . . . 1,000,000 

Waste  by  screening,  as  explained  below  , , 6.628,218 


Tot.ll,  exclusive  of  foreign  exporfution  . 29,333.3.17 

It  was  long  consklerea  politic  to  clieck  the  exportulion  of 
coats  to  other  coumries,  both  through  fo-ar  of  exhausting 
the  mines,  and  because  it  was  imagined  that  our  su|ieriorily 
as  maniifarturers  might  be  endangered.  A heavy  expoii 
duty  was  acctirdingly  levied,  amounting  to  I7«.  the  diai 
dron  Newcastle  measure,  or  fiz.  3J.  i»or  ion  upon  largu.  and 
4«.  6(/.  the  ehaiUi'on,  or  )r.  8</.  jicr  ton,  upon  small  coals. 
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In  1831  tb«te  dntiM'were  modified  to  3#.  Ad.  per  ton  upon 
large,  and  2«.  per  ton  upon  small  coab ; and  in  1 835  tney 
were  repealed,  with  the  exception  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
10/.  per  cent.  A considerable  revenue  was  for  many 
years  raised  flom  all  coal  carried  coastwise  by  sea  from  one 
part  of  the  kin^ora  to  another.  When  first  imposed,  in 
the  reign  of  William  11].,  this  tax  was  5«.  per  clialdron, 
but  was  raised  during  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  to 
9/.  4^.,  at  which  rate  it  was  continued  until  1824;  it  was 
then  reduced  to  6«.,  and  in  1831  was  wholly  repealed. 
Although  the  government  has  remedied  the  evil  so  iar  as  the 
public  revenue  is  concerned,  the  consumer  is  still  burthened 
m some  places  with  local  or  municipal  duties,  &c.  Thus  in 
the  city  of  London  the  corporation  was  empowered,  by  the 
Acts  10  Geo.  IV.,  o.  1 36,  ana  1 1 Geo.  IV.,  c.  64.  to  levy  eight 
pence  per  ton  * fiir  provkling  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  ultimate  liquidation  of  monies  borrowed  for  making  the 
approaches  to  London  bridge.*  One  penny  per  ton  is  also 
levied  under  the  Act  47  Geo.  111.  fur  establlKhing  a market  fur 
the  sale  ofooals;  and  under  the  Act  1 and  2 William  IV.,  c.  76, 
four  pence  per  ton  * for  metage  by  prescription  and  charters,* 
making  toj;^tber  Ir.  \d.  per  ton  upon  all  coals  brought  coast- 
wise to  the  port  of  London.  By  letters  patent  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  entitled  to  receive 
Is.  per  chaldron,  Newcastle  measure,  on  all  coals  shipped 
in  tnc  river  Tyne  to  be  consumed  in  England;  and  on  t^ 
average  of  ten  years  ending  1799,  the  amount  of  that  duty 
had  been  2l,(K)U/.  a year.  On  the  1 9th  of  August,  1799, 
the  Treasury  agreed  with  the  duke  fur  the  purc^se  of  this 
luty  by  an  annuity  of  I9.00U/.,  which  sum  was  eban^ 
upon  the  contoUdated  fund,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  The 
sum  issued  by  the  Exehe<(uer  at  three  several  periods 
for  the  purchase  of  a perpetual  annuity  of  19.UUi>f.  instead 
of  those  Exchequer  payments  was  490,833/.  lli.  6^;  but 
the  bargain  has  proved  by  no  means  an  improvident  one  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  the  sums  receivea  by  the  Custom 
House,  as  the  representative  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  from 
August,  1799,  up  to  March.  1831,  when  all  coasting  duties 
(•eased,  having  exceeded  the  payments  made  from  the  Exche- 
quer by  315,000/.  The  total  revenue  derived  from  the  coast- 
ing duties  on  coals  in  1830,  the  year  preceding  its  repeal, 
was  1,021,862/. 

The  quantity  and  declared  v-alue  of  coals,  culm,  and 
cinders  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British 
colonies  and  foreign  countries,  in  each  year  from  1827  to 
1 835,  have  been  as  follows 


a57,S6i 

M4.419 

610.S31 


£. 

153.397 
RV.943 
147.309 
184. 4S4 
199. 7«0 


1S3> 

ISS3 

1834 

IS35 


698,446 

634.440 

615,956 

734.060 


4L 

M.6U 

931.344 

990.746 

944.996 


The  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries  to  which  ship- 
ments were  made  in  1835,  together  with  the  quantity  and 
value  sent  to  each,  were  os  follows: — 


Tooa. 

Value. 

RrmI*  . 

43.061 

^.11.435 

N«»cw*jr  . 

5.603 

1.897 

8«ailvii  ■ 

16.0:6 

8.741 

DnuBark  . 

63.109 

90. IM 

Pruiil*  , 

43.S75 

9,336 

CIrnnuay  « 

IIuIUmI 

66.065 

15.177 

115. 139 

35.6» 

569 

178 

France 

104.138 

31,647 

rurM(>l 

11.991 

9.894 

!»{«■«  • 

9.383 

1.049 

OiI>r«]Ui  . 

9.r3 

8.145 

1 uly  . . 

8.377 

3,390 

Mulu  . 

4,865 

1.833 

Io«Un  IflsoOt  . 

3.004 

1.901 

Turkey  an«l  Con-  ^ 
Usesul  (irrM«  1 

9,301 

Motes  Slid  Orook 
iilasda 

f “ 

90 

*«yp*  • 

6.910 

9.589 

Tripoli.  Borbsry,  ] 
owl  Moroeco  j 

> 5.154 

1.770 

W.  Cooat  ct  AMeo 

30 

95 

Cape  of  Good  Uov*  1.919 

1.091 

Salil  lleleDo 

997 

970 1 

Toaa. 

Valae. 

Maarhina 
KmI  ladla  Com*! 

1,039 

A650 

pan;'*  Terriio-  > 
1 rloa  and  Ceeloa  1 
1 ludlaa  lilaMs  . 

9.775 

1.784 

196 

SO 

1 PlkUlpidtie  laUndf 

101 

196 

499 

175 

N.  K.  Wain  sad  1 

to 

V.  D.  Uod  . I 

1 HriL  N.  A.ColoQln  38.565 

16.359 

Brit.  W.  Indira  . 

61.054 

36.879 

Ila;li  . 

43 

93 

Cuba  asd  Poreljrn  1 
W.  Indin  . ) 

339 

M 

United  Stain  of) 
Aawriea  , j 

19,585 

10.015 

Hrairu 

U 

6 

Hraail 

6,369 

9.043 

Kin  de  la  Plats 

1.544 

751 

Chili 

137 

89 

Peru  . . 

Quenuvy.  Jersey,  i 
Alderaey.  aiM  > 

56 

43 

68,439 

e.i54 

Man  . . J 

Ihe  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  collieries  in  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  have  entered 
into  a mutual  agreement  under  the  denomination  of  ‘llie 
Limitation  of  the  Vends,*  which  has  continued  in  operation 
with  some  interruptions  from  the  year  1771  to  the  present 
time.  The  object  of  this  compact  is  to  apportion  among  the 
different  collieries  the  quantity  to  be  raised  and  sold, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  the  power  of  raising 
it,  and  with  reference  also  to  the  probable  demands  of  the 
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different  markets  in  the  kinriom.  The  nature'  of  the' 
^lation  was  explained  by  Mr.  Brandling  to  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1830,  in  the  following  terms: — 

*When  it  is  understood  by  the  ooal-owners  that  all  (be 
parties  interested  in  the  coal  trade  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
are  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  this  nature,  a 
representative  is  named  for  each  of  the  collieries;  these 
representatives  meet  together,  and  from  amongst  them 
choose  a committee  of  nine  for  the  Tyne,  and  seven  for  the 
Wear.  This  being  done,  the  proprietors  of  the  best  coals 
are  called  upon  to  name  the  price  at  which  they  intend  to 
sell  their  coals  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months  ; accord- 
ing to  this  price  the  remaining  proprietors  fix  their  prices; 
this  being  accomplished,  each  colliery  is  requested  to  send 
in  a statement  of  the  different  sorts  of  coal  they  raise,  and 
the  powers  of  the  colliery,  that  is,  the  ouantitv  that  each 
particular  colliery  could  raise  at  full  work  ; ana  upon  these 
statements  the  committee,  assuming  an  imaginary  basis, 
fix  the  relative  proportions  as  to  quantity  between  all  the 
oollieries,  which  proportions  ore  observed,  wlialever  quantity 
the  markets  may  detnond.  Tlie  committee  then  meet  onco 
a montli,  and  according  to  the  probable  demand  of  the  en- 
suing month  they  issue  so  much  per  1000  to  the  different 
collieries;  that  is,  if  they  give  me  an  imaginury  basis  of 
30,000,  and  my  neighbour  20,000,  according  to  the  quality 
of  our  coals  and  our  power  of  raising  them  in  the  monthly 
nuantity,  if  they  issue  lOU  to  the  1000, 1 raise  and  sell  3UUU 
curing  the  month,  and  my  neighbour  2000;  but  in  fixing 
the  relative  quantities,  if  we  take  600.000  chaldrons  as  the 
probable  demand  of  the  different  markets  for  tho  year,  if 
the  maikets  should  require  more,  an  increased  quantity 
would  be  given  out  monthly,  so  as  to  raise  the  annual 
quantity  to  meet  the  demsmd,  were  it  double  the  original 
quantity  assumed.* 

The  single  circumstance  upon  which  the  committee 
forms  its  estimate  of  the  Quantity  to  l>o  issued,  is  the  price 
in  the  London  market.  If  this  has  been  greater  during 
the  previous  month  than  tho  price  fixed  by  the  coal-owners, 
as  already  explained,  added  to  the  freight  and  other  charges 
of  conveyance  to  l^ndon,  permission  is  given  to  raise  a 
larger  quantity;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  price  has  been 
below  a remunerative  one,  thus  calculated,  then  the  supply 
is  limited  till  the  requisite  price  is  reached.  In  the  sgree- 
ment  entered  into  among  1m  owners  of  collieries,  it  is  sti- 
pulated that  no  one  without  leave  of  the  committee  shall 
sell  below  tho  fixed  price  agreed  on  as  the  price  to  be 
charged  by  such  colliery,  under  a penalty  of  5t.  for  every 
chaldron  so  sold  in  excess;  and  every  colliery  giving  over- 
weight, and  in  that  way  evading  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
is  to  forfeit  74.  Ad.  for  every  hundredweight  of  excess.  It 
has  been  usual  for  each  of  the  parties  to  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a promissory  note 
for  a considerable  amount,  proportioned  lo  the  quantity 
allotted  as  the  annual  vend  of  the  particular  collieiy,  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  any  fines  that  may  lie  incurred ; 
but  during  the  last  two'yesrs  this  part  of  tho  plan  lias  not 
been  insisted  on. 

This  combination  on  the  pert  of  the  coal-owners  is  de- 
fended on  the  plea  that  if  through  the  free  competition  of 
tho  collieries  a glut  should  be  created  in  the  market,  so  that 
any  great  reduction  in  the  prioe  should  be  occasioned,  many 
of  the  collieries  must  soon  cease  to  be  worked ; the  effect  of 
which  would  bo,  that  those  oollieries  which  should  survive 
the  shock  would  then  raise  the  price  so  as  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  loss  they  may  have  sustained,  by  which 
means  the  oonsuiaar  might  be  permanently  injured.  In 
support  of  this  position,  it  is  urgoa  that  in  those  years  when 
the  trade  was  free,  low  prices  uniformly  prevailed  to  such  a 
d^ree  as  to  involve  the  coal-owners  in  great  losses,  which 
must  have  ruined  tho  weak  parties,  and  have  led  to  the 
results  just  described,  had  not  the  whole  body  felt  it  much 
for  their  advantage  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  regulation 
of  the  vend.  It  seems  however  that  the  competition  of 
coal-owners  in  other  districts,  when  there  is  any  failure  of 
supply  from  Durham  and  Northumberland,  would,  in  a con- 
siderablo  ^gree,  prevent  that  great  rise  in  price  which  has 
been  looked  for  as  an  indemnification  for  previous  losses. 
The  regulation  made  by  the  committee  for  the  year  1628 
fixed  tho  prices  too  higli,  the  oonsequonce  of  which  was  an 
immediate  influx  of  coaU  fretb  Scotland,  Wales,  and  York- 
shire. into  London ; so  that  when  the  engagement  woa 
entered  into  for  1829,  the  price  was  fixed  1/.  per  chaldron 
lower.  Had  this  reduction  been  made  at  first,  it  might 
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h«re  prevented  the  eompetition,  which,  having  been  once 
created,  still  exists,  and  has  been  constantly  increasing.  The 
•xistence  of  competitors,  who  are  continually  crcatint' 
greater  facility  of  communication  with  the  great  L<mdon 
market,  must  in  timo  altogether  break  uu  the  monopidy 
which  the  coal-ownurs  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
are  attempting  to  perpetuate.  The  maimer  and  degree  m 
which  the  consumers,  and  especially  the  Loudon  consumers, 
oftbe  coals  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  arc  alTec-ied 
by  the  regulation  of  the  vend,  and  the  impolicy  to  llie  oial- 
ownen  tbem.solros  of  its  continuance,  may  bo  understood 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  managing  partner  in 
ail  extensive  coUiory,  given  before  a committee  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons,  in  June,  1836.  Mr.  Wood  is  of 
upiniun,  ' that  the  effect  of  the  regulation  is,  that  an 
inferior  coal  is  sold  at  the  price  a better  one  would  bo  sup- 
pUeil  at  in  an  open  trade  ; that  by  abolishing  the  regulation 
the  present  price  would  bo  reduced  U.  6d.  per  ton  by  the 
€oal*owner.  and  many  of  the  inferior  sorts,  in  that  rase, 
could  not  be  worked  at  a profit ; there  would  consequently 
be  a larger  proportion  of  good  coals,  and  not  so  much  rUk 
of  admixture  os  at  the  present  time;  that  there  are  nu 
peculiarities  in  the  coal  market  to  prevent  its  adjusting 
Itself  to  an  open  trade ; no  peculiarity  in  the  application  of 
capital  in  the  coal  trade  to  prevent  a regular  and  ample 
supply:  that  an  open  trade  would  urge  to  economy  in 
Working ; and  as  a case  in  point,  bo  states  that  the  manager 
of  a colliery  who  in  18*27  tuought  that  the  price  of  24f.  per 
Newcastle  chaldron  was  the  lowest  at  which  be  could  supply 
them,  now  soils  the  same  coals  at  17r.  6d. ; that  in  fact  a 
low  steady  price  would  be  ultimately*  better  fur  the  coaU 
ow*ner  than  the  great  changes  whicli  have  taken  place. 
Under  on  open  trade,  he  doubts  whether  there  would  be 
any  profit  for  some  time  ; hut  it  would  settle  down  to  a re* 
muuerative  price,  os  all  other  trades  do,  and  the  supply 
would  then  tt«  made  by  those  who  could  sell  tbo  best  coals 
cheapest ; that  the  best  effects  would  follow  from  the  most 
unrostrictoil  and  free  exercise  of  every  man’s  discretion  in 
conducting  his  own  trade,  both  at  the  place  of  purchase  and 
of  sale:  and  that  the  present  prices  leave  an  extravagant 
profit  to  the  coal-^iwuers ; more  than  a fair  remuneration.’ 
Another  regulation  affecting  the  coal  trade  fVom  the  Tyne 
and  the  Wear  has  been  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(6  Geo.  IV.  c.  32),  under  the  provisions  of  which  every  ship 
must  bo  loaded  in  her  turn ; and  if  any  colliery  refuse  to 
acll,  a pyrnulty  is  imposed  of  100/. ; but  this  regulation  may 
be  and  has  been  evaded  by  the  ooalKiwners  towards  ships 
the  owners  of  which  refuse  to  be  bound  by  their  regulations  j 
in  the  port  of  discharge,  and  the  mode  of  evading  it  is  to  I 
fix  an  exorbitant  price  upon  thoir  coal,  which  may  be  done  ' 
although  a price  below  the  retaliation  is  not  allowed,  and  ! 
by  this  means  the  vesaela  are  either  brought  into  confbrmity 
with  tbo  regulations  in  the  port  of  dlscluirge,  or  forced  out 
of  the  trade.  The  regulations  here  allud^  to  were  made 
in  June,  1834,  at  a meeting  of  (he  coal-factors  in  London, 
and  are  to  this  effect : — ‘ That  whenever  a greater  number 
than  eighty  ships  reach  market  on  any  one  day,  tho  factors 
ahall  offer  them  for  sale  according  to  tho  rotation  of  entry  ; 
and  that  not  more  than  forty  of  such  ships  shall  bo  offers 
for  sale  on  ono  market-day,  unless  the  prices  of  best  coals 
be  20«.  or  upwards,  and  in  (hat  case  to  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  such  ftiTtner  number  of  ships  as  each  factor  may  think 
proper,  giving  to  every  vessel  with  the  same  coals  her  fair 
and  regular  turn  of  i^o,  by  which  arrangements  tlie  ships 
will  experience  little  or  no  detention,  and  the  evil  be  avuiiled 
of  {ffeseing  for  sale  at  a reduced  price  a larger  quantity  of 
coaU  than  the  average  demand  of  the  market  requires.’ 
This  rule  was  altered  as  follows  in  January,  1835.  as  for  as 
regards  the  number  of  Khips,  the  cargoes  of  which  may  be 
offered  for  salo  in  ono  market-day: — 

* ^Vhen  tbe  price  of  tbo  best  Sunderland  coals  has  been 
on  tho  previous  market-day  2 Is.  or  loss,  tho  number  of 


cargoes  to  be  offered  for  sale  shall  be  . • 40 

When  2ls.  3<f.  or  2U.  6<L  ..  . . so 

21s.  9<i  or  82s 60 

22s.  3i  70.* 


Some  alteration  has  since  been  made  in  thi.s  scale,  but  on 
tho  3rd  of  March,  1836,  it  wa.s  again  adopted,  and  has  since 
been  acted  upon.  VcsscU  loaded  with  coal  for  gas  compa- 
nies begin  to  work  U}>on  arrival,  and  also  all  vcsscU  whoso 
cawpes  are  for  the  use  of  tho  Government. 

offoct  of  tho  regulation  which  fixes  tho  minimum 
(rices  ot  which  tbo  different  qualities  of  coals  are  to  be  sold, 


is  further  injurious  to  the  public,  because,  in  order  to  raise 
tho  actual  value  more  nearly  to  the  prescribed  rates,  it  in- 
duces the  owners  to  screen  the  coal.  By  thus  separating 
the  least  valuable  pan  an  immense  waste  is  occasioned.  The 
managers  of  collieries  sell  os  much  uf  the  bmall  coal  as 
pussihle  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  but  the  demand  being  ne- 
cessarily limited  to  tho  wants  of  the  surrounding  district,  a 
great  proportion  is  wholly  unsaleable,  and  is  actually  set  on 
fire  to  clear  the  ground.  Tliis  loss  would  of  course  he 
saved  if  tho  trade  were  made  permanently  free.  The  waste 
by  screening  is  said  to  be  always  foom  ono-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  quantity  raised,  and  was  greater  even  than 
this  proportion  before  January,  1832,  when  the  sale  of 
coals  hy  measure  was  abolished  in  and  about  London.  Cools 
that  are  shipiied  to  oilier  parts,  or  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, are  less  screened  than  those  sent  to  London,  and  are 
consequently  sold  at  4r.  to  6«.  per  chaldron  cheaper. 

ho.  inclilrtrtl 
iii  refaUtioB. 

The  number  of  collieries  on  the  Tyne, 

in  June,  1836,  was  ..  47  ..  41 

on  the  Wear  . . . . 17  . . 9 

on  the  Tees  ..  ..  16  ..  9 

Tho  basis  of  the  regulation  for  the  vend,  os  aeltlo,/  In 
the  preceding  April,  was — Tuo». 

on  the  Tvne  959,500  Newcastle  dial.,  or  2,542,6  "3 
on  tho  Wear  564,000  „ 1,494,600 

on  the  Tees  176,000  „ 466,400 


The  coals  sent  from  tbe  Tecs  are  all  carried  down  from  the 
collieries  to  the  place  of  shipment  by  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lin^on  Railway.  When  this  work  was  first  projected,  the 
cod-owners  of  Newcastle  and  the  Wear  petitioned  against 
it  on  the  ground  ihat  it  would  exonerate  tlie  owners  of  the 
collieries  through  or  near  to  which  it  was  to  paxs  from  a 
great  portion  or  the  expense  of  transport  to  the  ship.  Their 
opposition  at  (liat  time  was  fruitless  ; but,  acting  upon  the 
same  principlo,  a mooting  of  the  coal-owners  of  the  Tyne, 
Wear,  and  Tees,  was  held  at  Newcastle  in  April,  1836,  nt 
which  it  was  determined  to  oppose  the  process  of  the  Dur- 
ham J unction  and  South  Durham  Railway  bills,  und  n sub- 
scription was  entered  into  to  defray  theexpeo^*e  of  such  op- 
position. These  bills  were  both  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  price  per  ton  of  the 
best  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  coals  at  tlio  place  of  slup- 
mcnl  and  in  London,  in  June  and  July  of  each  year  from 


1813  to  1835  : 


I'rkc  at 

rri«a  in 

Price  al 

Price  in 

Taar. 

NvwejtUe. 

London. 

Year. 

Neuculte. 

Londoo. 

1S13 

. LSJ.ad. 

49i.ai 

1894 

. 13r.  Od. 

. 4d 

1414 

. 13  0 

44 

8 

1. 

IH95 

. 19 

8 

S3  6 

1815 

. 13  0 

a» 

0 

1! 

1896 

. 13 

6 

95  3 

IHIO 

. 13  0 

34 

8 

H97 

13 

6 

« ;i 

1317 

. 13  0 

31 

9 

1888 

. 13 

6 

97  6 

1818 

. 13  0 

39 

9 

£ 

1899 

19 

9 

93  C 

1919 

. 13  0 

so 

7 

1830 

19 

4 

97  6 

1890 

. 13  0 

30 

7 

1831 

. 13 

4 

99  9 

1891 

. 19  8 

39 

6 

iru 

. 12 

3 

kS  6 

J829 

. n 11 

30 

4 

1-33 

. 10 

6 

15  9 

1823 

. 12  8 

33 

4 

1834 

. 10 

9 

19  0 

1835 

11 

0 

90  3 

charges  upon  tbe  transmission  of  a cargo  of  roaU 
from  Sunderland  and  upon  the  delivery  in  London,  as  well 
as  the  proportions  in  which  the  price  paid  by  the  dealer  is 
divided  between  the  coal-owner  and  the  ship-owner,  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  account  sales:  vix., 

Nl^ki  Dihl  aatry 0 4 6 

C'liy  due« on  99S loot. at  Ik.  14.  urrloB  . . tO  2 10 

Meiajrv  oa  loD»,  >1 34.  (hnll  tiorue  Lr  iblp.  1 m 

□«iiert)  ' £ I.  i. 

— ^ IS  3 11 

Trpt.cUuMtinl,  and  i>Uo»«it  th«  buyer  . 9 0 6 

Factorua.  34.  }«r  too  . . . . 3 13  3 

Pei  Cn^ra  rammUtiun,  IOj.  iM-r  cent.  • . 1 10  11 

5 4 2 

lonrancp  1601..  at  14t.  perceot  . . .14  0 

Bolicy  duty  0 9 6 

] 6 6 


FaM  roiU.uvim  for  119  eliaidtona  of  S3  ewt.i  at)  le  n 

9S»,M.|»-ft»HiWTWia0r.9rf,  petlop)  . .J  '* 

Italancr  fur  rrri|;lil  iotba  iLip  on  993  Iona  , US  IS  li 

SD9  9 0 

933  loos  aold  al9lf.  per  ton,  wtlb  Ud.  partoa)  ,6909  9 0 

■neta^ ) 

Out  of  the  freight,  which  in  this  case  amounted  to  7s.  lit/, 
per  ton,  the  ship-owner  had  to  pay  9rf.  per  ton  delivery 
charges,  and  lie/,  per  ton  half  metage. 

T^:  quantity  of  coals  and  tbe  number  of  ships,  including 
their  repeated  voyages,  in  which  tbe  same  was  brought  into 
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port  of  London  m etch  yoarfrom  1625  to  1835.  were  [ 
follow* . — 

Yr*ra.  RWt*.  Ton*.  Year*.  PhljM.  Too*, 
m*  . . I.BoC.OOO  1H31  . 7,UOri  . S.Oio.SM 

lfr>j6  , 6.i<l0  . *.0K).S9l  19M  . 7,M9  . «,  Ills .07^1 

1997  . 6.491  . l.H6i.37l  IS3S  . 7.077  . 9,010.409 

IMiS  . 6.760  . l.V(>0,S69  1834  . 7.m  . 9.07^.683 

18£»  . . 3.018,97$  1336  . 7.068  . 9.998.813 

1830  . 7.108  . 2.0?J.*75 

TUc  ports  from  which  the  above  sliipmouU  were  made  in 
1835  were— 

Ship*.  Ton*. 

Ni;«ea*tl*  . . 3.897  . 1.966,300 

SuiuU-rUai  . .3.183  . 699.644 

StorKldD  . . 9CS  . 329.88$ 

imth  ...  9$l  . 65.046 

ScuiUod  . . 949  . 40.96$ 

Uale*  ...  U9  . 35.4J0 

Yoikthire  . . 361  . 97,394 

SQDfdry  PUcm  . 6 . 367 

Small  Coal  . . 4 . 744 

Coin  ...  11  . 3.147 

7.9S8  3.298.813 

CO.\LBROOK  DALE.  [Coal.J 
COAST,  GOLD,  is  a part  of  Upper  Guinea,  but  its 
boundary  is  nut  esactly  determined.  Geographers  state 
that  Caj  e Three  Points  (2  30'  W.  long.)  constitutes  its 
western  boundary;  but  our  navigators  e.\tund  it  I'artlier 
west  to  the  small  river  Assineo  (about  5°  W.  long.),  nearly 
70  miles  east  of  CajK*  Lahoo.  On  the  ea.st,  the  ea.Hteni  mouth 
of  the  river  Lugos  (4“  2o'E.  lung.)  is  generally  considered 
os  constituting  it.s  boundary  towards'  Benin,  though  ihe 
most  eU'teni  aistrlcU  are  often  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Slave  Coa-t.  In  the  interior  are  the  powerful 
kingdoms  of  the  Ashanlees  and  Dahomey,  on  which  most 
of  tile  .small  slates  along  the  c«^st  are  dependent. 

Neai'Iy  in  the  centre  of  Ihe  coa»l  is  the  English  fortress 
of  Acem.  Tlie  country  west  of  it  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face, with  a small  proportion  oflevel  ground : the  hills  are 
covered  with  shrubs  und  tiinlH^r  of  small  growth.  The 
coa.st,  thougli  rarely  high,  is  nn-ky  and  bold.  At  Accra 
the  low  country  begin-i,  and  oxtends  without  inlemiplion 
to  the  eastern  boundary  and  still  farther.  It  i*  a fertile, 
ojieu,  and  level  plain,  which  contains  extensive  savannahs 
covereil  with  high  gra.ss ; but  in  some  parts  it  is  thickly 
wowled  with  hue  trees.  Tlie  shores  here  are  Hat  and 
sandy.  There  are  no  harbours  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
roast,  not  evon  for  ves-sels  of  a moderate  sizo;  and  as  the 
surf  is  very  violent,  the  trading  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor 
four  or  six  miles  (Vom  the  tieaeh.  In  many  places  landing 
can  only  be  effected  in  calm  weather  ; in  other*  there 
aro  reefs  from  100  to  1000  yards  from  the  shore,  upon 
which  the  surf  breaks  its  force,  and  consequentlv  the  in- 
termc<liate  space  offers  facility  firr  landing  at  all  times. 
Tlie  prinrip^  European  setllemenU  are  built  near  such 
places. 

Thu  whole  of  this  coast  being  near  5^  N.  lat.,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  tho  hottest  countries  on  the  ^lobc ; yet,  ac- 
ct>rding  to  Adams,  the  mean  temperature  is  only  78'*,  and 
in  the  coldseason  the  thermometer  sometimes  fulls  to  "3*  or 
74**.  Monrod  aho  states,  that  on  the  coast  it  rarely  attains 
00“,  though  in  (he  interior  it  reaches  94*  or  95’,  and  in  some 
ill-vetililated  places  even  100**.  This  comparatively  low 
degree  of  heat  is  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  tho 
sky  is  nearly  always  clouded.  Adams  says  that  the  pre- 
vailing souUi-westcrn  and  western  winds  load  the  atmo- 
sphere with  moisture,  so  as  to  give  it  a haziness,  which 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  renders  them 
more  supportable  than  in  the  West  Indies,  wlieru  the  sun 
shines  with  a brilliancy  seldom  seen  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Munrad  attributes  the  same  haziness  during  tho  eastern 
winds  to  u dno  dust  with  which  the  air  is  fllkd.  It  is 
further  observed,  that  the  nights  are  commonly  cloudloss, 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  and  that  (he  moon  and  the  stars 
shine  with  unusual  brightnesa  in  a clear  bluo  sky. 

During  tho  Hamatton  season,  which  begins  about  tho 
middle  of  December  and  lasts  to  Mardi,  and  is  tho  driest 
and  coolest  part  of  the  year,  the  wind  blows  from  north- 
east. This  wind  takes  the  skin  off,  yet  Monrad  thinks 
thi*  more  healthy  than  the  other  seasons.  The  groat  rainy 
season  begins  in  March  and  continues  to  the  beginning  of 
J une.  At  first  the  rain  pours  down  continually,  and  os  tho 
dry  earth  cuuiiot  absorb  it  uuick  enough,  the  whole  country 
U covered  with  water.  Tiu)  rain  huwuvor  gradually  di- 
miidshes;  but  during  tho  whole  soason  it  is  frequent  and 
heavy.  From  J une  to  the  cud  of  Soptombor  is  the  worm 


sea.son,  which  is  tho  most  unhealthy,  especially  the  month 
of  August,  when  tho  fogs  arc  denser  than  at  other  tinM9»’ 
and  geuerato  fevers.  September  however  and  October, 
whirh  aro  the  hottest  months,  arc  considered  healthy. 
In  October  and  Novemlier  showers  of  rain  are  frequent, 
and  hence  this  pari  of  the  year  is  calle<l  the  little  rainy 
season.  Except  during  the  IlamettaD  seoson,  the  winds 
blow  from  the  west  in  the  middle  of  tlio  day,  from  eleven  t« 
three  o’clock,  but  in  the  evening  fri>m  south-west,  and  in 
the  morning  from  north-west. 

The  climate  is  in  general  unhealthy,  especially  to  Euro- 
pean>i  on  their  arrival.  Evcr>'  person  is  attacked  by  a 
fever,  which  is  called  the  8&a»oning,  and  many  die  of  it ; 
but  when  Eurojieans  have  become  ucclimatizetC  and  adopt 
a regular  manner  of  life,  they  may  enjoy  good  health  for 
many  years.  Monrad  however  obsorves,  that  he  never  saw 
a European  who  had  attained  the  age  of  fifry. 

This  coast  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  European 
and  Ameru  an  vessels  for  nlaves.  When  wo  consider  that 
during  more  than  a century  nearly  lU0,000  persons  were 
annually  removeil  frt'm  this  country  as  slaves,  we  must 
admit  that  (he  interior  of  this  portion  of  Africa  is  much 
more  populou.s  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Many  of  the 
slaves  however  w»w  brought  from  distant  parts  of  the  in 
tenor.  At  pnfseut  a few  vessels  fetch  gold  and  ivory : they 
give  in  excliango  fire-arms,  iron  and  iron  ware,  tobacco, 
rum,  and  some  other  articles.  Many  of  the  numeroua 
factories  and  forts  formerly  erected  on  this  coast  for  tbo 
proteetinn  of  the  slavc-lratic,  have,  since  its  abolition,  been 
broken  up  and  abandoned. 

West  of  Cape  Three  Points  the  Dutch  had  three  forts,  and 
the  English  bad  one,  ApoHonia,  which  have  all  been  aban- 
done<l,  except  the  Dutch  forts  of  Axini  or  8.  Antony,  which 
is  the  second  best  of  thu  Dutch  forts  on  this  coast,  andafford4 
good  landing.  East  of  Cape  Three  Points  ia  the  Knglisa; 
fort  Dixcovir,  with  a small  cove  under  the  guns  of  tho  fort, 
capable  of  sheltering  a few  small  boats:  it  is  the  only  place 
on  the  whole  coast  where  craft  can  be  repaired.  East  of  it 
were  five  Dutch  forts,  Boutry  or  Boulrou,  Tacorary,  Suc- 
condee,  Chama,  and  Comenda,  all  of  which  aro  now  aban- 
donerl,  a.8  well  us  the  English  fort  at  Comenda. 

Fartlu‘r  east  » the  Dutch  fortress  Elmina,  or  S.  George 
della  Mina,  tho  oldest  European  cstablislnnerivon  the  coast. 
It  was  erected  in  1411,  by  the  Portuguese,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Diego  d’Azambuja:  the  Dutch  took  it  from 
the  Portuguese  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  the  best  fortified  place  on  the  coast,  an<l  is  defended 
by  the  castle  of  S.  Jago.  Tlie  reefs  along  the  coast  form 
a harbour  for  small  ves.<scls,  and  the  Dutch  have  built  piera 
and  wharfs  for  landing  goods.  The  town  is  the  only  one 
on  tlie  coast  built  of  stone,  and  the  only  one  that  is  pave^ 
but  it  is  badly  laid  out,  the  houses  being  all  built  close 
together.  The  population  is  about  8U0U- 

A few  miles  farther  east  is  tho  principal  English  fortretn. 
Capo  Coast  Castle,  which  cover*  a considerable  space,  aud 
contains  cvimfortable  a]>artmonlA  fur  the  officers,  and  good 
barracks  for  the  privates.  There  arc  some  spacious  ware- 
houses. It  U built  on  a rock  close  to  the  sea.  The  town, 
which  is  behind  the  fortre.-,a,i8  considerable ; but  the  bouses 
arc  of  mud.  and  huddled  together. 

East  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  Dutch  fortress  of  Mouree, 
which  L*  now  abaaduned ; and  the  next,  which  is  the  Eng- 
lish fortress  Annamalio,  has  a safe  landing-place,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a (own  with  4UbO  inhabitants.  Thu 
English  forts  Tanluin  and  Wimiebah  arc  abandoned, 
and  also  the  Dutch  fortresw  of  Burku.  Near  it  is  the 
English  forlros.s  of  Accra,  which  is  situated  in  a hue  open 
plain  several  miles  in  length.  Tho  Dutch  fortress  of  Creve- 
cerur,  near  it.  U abandoned. 

East  of  Accra,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  the  Danish 
fortress  of  Cliri.'tiansbiirg.  and  farther  east  Friodensburg, 
which  also  belongs  to  the  Danes.  Tbo  smaller  Dani^ 
forts,  as  Prinzcrslein,  have  been  abandoned.  At  a con- 
siderable distance  from  them,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  is  the  last 
of  these  fortified  setUements,  the  English  fort  of  Wbydafa. 
In  its  neighbourhood  the  Portugue.-e  had  two  small  for- 
tresses, but  we  do  not  know  if  they  arc  still  retained  by 
them.  Tho  possessions  of  Ihe  Eurojjcans  are  entirely 
limited  to  the  fortresses,  and  their  govemurs  have  no  autho- 
rity over  tho  places  near  them,  which  arc  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  natives. 

(Robertson’s  Noi«*(»iA/n'ca  ; Hutton's  Voyage  to  Africa  f 
Adams's  Remarke  on  the  Couniriet  exietuiing  /rom  Capa 
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iW/nut  to  the  River  Congo;  lionnii's  GemuhJde  der Kiiite 
von  Guinea.) 

CX)BALT.  This  metal  U said  to  have  been  employed  as 
early  as  1640  fur  the  purpose  of  giving  a blue  colour  to 
gloKS.  It  was  Iwwovcr  first  procur^  in  a separate  state  by 
a Swedish  chemist  named  Drandt,  in  1733.  Various  pro- 
cesses liave  l>Mn  recommended  for  obuining  this  metal  in 
a state  of  purity,  which  however  is  not  a matter  of  import- 
ance for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  applietl.  The 
following  limy  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any 
on  the  small  scale.  Suppose  the  ore  to  contain  cobalt, , 
arsenic,  copper,  and  nickel,  dissolve  it,  after  roasting  to  get 
rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic,  in  nitric  acid ; im- 
merse a plate  of  iron,  to  precipitate  the  oopoer;  then  boil 
the  solution  wiUi  excess  of  soda,  which  will  throw  down  the 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron : dissolve  this  in  muriatic  acid,  and  | 
add  the  solution  to  excess  of  ammonia,  which  will  dii^lvo  i 
the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt;  to  the  solution  add  potash, 
which  will  tlurow  down  the  oxide  of  nickel,  and  after  some 
days'  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  by  heat,  the  co> 
bolt  will  be  precipitated  nearly  or  quite  pure  in  the  state 
of  oxide.  By  heating  it  very  strongly  mixed  with  black 
flux  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  The  properties 
of  cobalt  ore,  that  it  is  of  a roddish^rey  colour,  and  weak 
metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7 ' k34,  according  to  ^ 
Dr.  Tumor.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  exposure  to  air  or 
water,  but  together  thev  oxidize  it.  It  fuses  at  a high  tern-  | 
perature,  probably  raUier  below  that  of  iron,  and  when 
cooling  it  cryitallizea.  It  is  stated  that  it  obeys  the  magnet, ! 
but  this  is  questionable.  j 

Ojcygen  amd  Cobalt  combine  to  form  two  distinclly- 
markou  ooropounds;  and  a third,  which,  if  not  yarded  as  a 
compound  oi  them,  is  a | oxide.  The  protoxide  of  cobalt 
may  be  obtained  by  calcining  the  metal  at  a high  tempera- 
ture in  the  air.  or  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid. 

Protoecide  of  Cwalt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  s^ution,  or  that  of  any 
other  salt  of  the  metal,  by  corMnate  of  potash ; the  carbe^ 
nato  precipitated,  afler  due  washing,  is  to  be  dried,  and  then 
decomposed  at  a red  heat  without  the  access  of  air.  This 
oxide  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour ; it  is  insoluble  in  wnter,  but 
readily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  by  ammonia  and  its  car- 
bonal^  forming  with  them  a solution  of  a fine  red  colour. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  the  alkalis,  potash  or  soda,  or  in  their 
carbonates.  When  exposed  to  a reel  heat  in  tho  air,  it  gra- 
dually absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  peroxide.  It  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  salts  of  cobalt,  and  they  usually  have  a red  colour. 
It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  cobalt  30 
1 „ oxygen  8 

equivalent  36 

Wbeo  a solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  decomposed ‘by 
ratash,  a blue  hydrate  is  precipitated,  which  absorbs  oxygen 
m>m  the  air,  ami  becomes  of  a dirty  green  colour,  and  uiis 
is  stated  to  ^ a hydrate  of  the  | oxide. 

Perori^  cf  Cobalt. — ^When  a solution  of  chloride  of  co- 
balt is  mixed  with  one  of  hypochlorite  (or  chloride)  of  lime, 
a black  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  consists  of  peroxide  of 
cobalt  combined  with  two  equivalents  of  water;  the  water 
may  be  expelled  at  a heat  of  about  600”,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
expel  the  whole  of  tho  water,  witliout  at  the  same  time 
getting  rid  of  some  of  tlie  oxygen.  It  does  not  combine 
with  any  acids ; and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  cobalt  is  formed  and  chlorine  gas  evolved.  This 
oxide  is  applied  to  no  use,  and  consists  of 

2 equi^'«dents  of  cobalt  60  or  1 30 

3 M oxygen  24  12 

equivalent  as  peroxide  84  as  sesquioxide  42 
Oxide  (f  Cobalt  is  procured  when  carbonate  of  cobalt 
IS  gently  heated  in  an  open  fire.  It  is  of  e dark  brown 
colour.  The  same  oxide  is  obtained  by  boating  the  per- 
oxide to  redness,  by  which  such  a portion  of  its  oxygen 
. 8 expelled  as  reduces  it  to  a compound  of 

3 equivalents  of  colialt  90 

4 M oxygen  32 
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It  auffiBTi  no  chanee  by  conUnued  heat,  and  is  tberolbre 
the  most  stable  oxi^  of  cobalt. 


Chlorine  and  Cobalt  may  be  made  to  unite  br  direet 
action,  but  the  best  method  of  forming  this  salt  is  toaissolve 
the  protoxide  of  the  metal  in  hydrocmoric  acid,  when  water 
and  the  chloride  are  formed.  By  evaporation  small  pink- 
coloured  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  a hydrate.  By 
evaporation  to  dryness  a white  scaly  chloride  is  obtained:  it 
is  volatile  at  about  a red  beat ; but  when  air  is  present,  it  is 
decomposed,  chlorine  is  expelled,  and  peroxide  formed. 
Tbesohition  when  concentrated  is  of  a deep  green  colour, 
but  by  dilution  with  w‘atcr  it  becomes  of  a pale  pink  ; when 
a dilute  red  solution  U heated  so  as  to  evaporate  the  water, 
a green  chloride  is  left,  which  by  ex|>osure  to  the  air 
attracts  moisture  and  becomes  again  colourless.  This  hn« 
been  callcil  Hvllot's  sympathetic  mk. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  consists  of 

1 equivsJeut  of  cobalt  30 
1 „ cldorine  36 

equivalent  66 

The  bromide,  fluoride,  and  iodide  of  cobalt,  ore  but  little 
known,  and  are  unimportant  compounds. 

Sulphur  arul  CoAo// unite  in  three  different  proportions, 
forming  the  sulphuret,  sesquisulphuret,  and  bisulphuret. 
The  sulphuret  may  be  obtained  by  heating  to  reuness  a 
mixture  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  sulphur  * light  is  disengaged 
during  their  combination,  and  the  sulphuret  which  is  formed 
fuses.  It  is  of  a yellowish-grey  colour,  cnstalline.  and 
has  a metallic  lustre.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  passing  a 
current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  into  a solution  of  a neu  ■ 
tral  salt  uf  cobalt. 

Sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  composed  of 

1 equimlent  of  cobalt  30 
1 „ sulphur  16 

equivalent  46 

SeeqmnUphuret  of  Cobalt. — When  sesquioxide  of  cobalt 
is  beatod  in  hydrosulphuric  arid  gas,  taking  care  not  to 
cairy  the  heat  to  redness,  scsobisulphurct  of  cubalt  of  a 
deep  grey  colour  is  obtained.  This  compound  also  occurs 
in  nature.  It  consists  of 

1 oqui\’alent  of  cobalt  30 
1^  „ sulphur  24 

equivalent  64 

BUulphuret  qf  Cobalt  ma^  bo  formed  by  heating  the 
sesquioxide  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sulphur  to  about 
the  temperature  at  which  sulphur  is  volatilized.  When 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  tho  residue,  it  decomposes 
any  protosulphurct  which  may  have  been  formed ; by 
a solution  of  potash  any  excess  of  sulphur  may  be  dis- 
solved, and  pulverulent  bisulphuret  of  cobalt  of  a black 
colour,  but  no  metallic  lustre,  is  lef).  Hydruchloiic  acid 
does  not  act  upon  it.  It  consists  of 

1 equivalent  uf  cobalt  30 

2 „ sulphur  32 

equivalent  62 

Phoephuret  of  Cobalt  is  obtained  by  adding  phosphorus 
to  the  Ignited  metal,  or  by  beating  a mixture  of  superphoi- 

fihate  of  lime,  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  charcoal.  It  is  very 
usible,  brittle,  of  a bluish-wliito  r-olour,  and  tarnishes  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Its  exact  composition  has  not  been 
determined. 

Selenium  and  Cobalt  combine  very  readily  with  the  pro- 
duction of  heat ; when  the  mass  is  healed  to  redness,  tiie 
excess  of  snlcniuni  is  expelled,  it  liquefies,  and  yields  a pro- 
duct of  a metallic  appearance,  a grey  colour,  and  laminated 
fracture. 

Cobalt  and  the  metale  combine,  or  at  least  cobalt  unites 
with  several  of  them,  but  the  resulting  alloys  are  by  no 
moans  important. 

Arrenic  and  Cobalt  combine  with  facility  ; and  the  com- 
TOund  occurs  in  some  of  the  ores.  The  arseniuret  of  cobalt 
fuses  at  a high  temperature  into  a white  brittle  mass.  Ic 
occurs  in  nature. 

Antimony  and  Cobalt  form  a brittle  alloy. 

Tin  and  Cobalt  yield  a bluish-white  alloy,  which  is  somw- 
what  ductile. 

Zinc  and  Cobalt  combine,  if  at  all,  with  lo  great  dififi* 
cully,  that  some  chemists  have  denied  (he  pouibility  cf  it. 
Biemuth  and  Cobalt  do  Dot  combioe,  ^ 
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Lead  and  Cobalt  unite  with  difficulty.  T)io  alloys  in  ge- 
neral poMcss  the  ihsiacters  of  the  predominating  metal; 
thev  are  all  but  slightly  malleable,  and  are  harder  than 
lead. 

Mercury  and  Cobalt  do  not  amalgamate. 

Silver  and  Cobalt  do  not  combine,  and  when  they  are 
molted  ^together  they  separato  on  cooling.  Still  however 
tho  silver  retains  a Little  cobalt,  which  renders  it  brittle, 
and  the  cobalt  a little  silver,  which  gives  it  a lighter  colour. 

Gold  and  Cobalt  may  be  combined  in  several  propor- 
tions. Gold,  with  A of  cobalt,  gives  a dull  yellow  allov, 
which  b not  at  all  malleable,  nor  is  it  when  it  contains  only 
/j.  but  when  it  amounts  to  only  ris  the  alloy  may  be  forged- 

Platinum  and  Cobalt  form  a fusible  alloy. 

Acidi  and  Cobalt  form  various  salts,  of  which  the  prot- 
oxide is  always  the  base.  As  they  are  not  very  important 
comiMundB,  we  shall  describe  only  a few  of  them. 

Ai/m/e  ^ Cobalt. — This  salt  is  easily  procured  by  dis- 
solving either  the  metal  or  tho  protoxide  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Tlie  solution  is  of  a red  emour,  and  by  evaporation 
yields  crystals  of  a deep  brownish-red  colour,  the  form  of 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained.  Their 
taste  is  bitter  ana  acrid,  and  they  redden  litmus  paper; 
they  are  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  dis- 
solved also  by  alcohol.  When  moderately  heated  the  crys- 
tals fuse,  ond  part  with  their  water  of  crystallisation ; oAor- 
wards,  when  tne  heat  is  increased,  Uiey  become  blue,  but 
the  red  colour  returns  on  cooling;  if  still  more  strongly 
heated,  the  nitric  acid'is  decompos^  and  peroxide  of  co- 
balt remains.  This  salt  is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  nitric  acid  . 64 

t „ oxide  of  cobalt  . 38 

6 „ water  . . 54 

Equivalent  . 146 

Carbonate  ofC<:d>alt  may  be  prenared  by  adding  a solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  to  one  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  wash- 
ing and  drying  the  precipitate,  which  Is  the  carbonate  of 
cobalt.  It  is  of  a light  pink  colour,  tasteless,  unaltered  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  de- 
composed by  acids.  It  consists  of 

1 equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  • 22 

1 „ oxide  of  cobalt  • 38 

1 „ water  . • 9 

Equivalent  . 69 

A sesquicarbonato  may  probably  be  formed. 

Sulph^ee  qf  Cobalt,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  three,  vix. 
the  neutral  sulphate,  bisulphate,  ana  subsulphate.  The 
neutral  sulphate  is  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of  cobalt  to 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  is  of  a red  colour,  and  by 
evaporation  yield.H  rhombic  prismatic  crystals  of  sulphate  of' 
cobalt,  which  are  of  a deep  red  colour.  This  salt  has  a sharp, 
bitterish,  metalline  taste;  it  is  soluble  in  twenty-four  parts  j 
of  cold  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  moderately  i 
hosted  the  crystals  lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  i 
bocume  opaque  without  melting,  and  may  be  made  red-hot  j 
without  suffering  decomposition.  Tim  salt  is  constituted  of 
1 equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  . 4U 

1 „ oxiae  of  cubalt  . 38 

6 „ water  . . 64 

Equivalent  . 132 

The  Bhulphate  of  Cobalt  is  prepared  by  adding  acid  to 
the  neutral  sulphate;  the  crystals  ore  red  four-sided  prisms, 
which  ctlloresce  when  exposed  to  the  air;  they  contain 
twice  as  much  acid  and  half  as  much  water  as  tho  sul- 
phate. 

Stdnulphaie  qf  C^Mt  is  formed  when  a quantity  nf 
soda  or  potash  is  ad(W  to  tho  sulpliate  insufficient  totally 
to  decompose  it.  It  is  a flesh-red  powder,  insoluble  in 
water;  its  exact  composition  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained. 

I^iot^ite  qf  Cobalt  is  prepared  by  double  decomposi- 
tion. when  phosphate  of  so^  is  adaed  to  sulphate  of  co- 
balt, a violet-coloured  precipitate  U formed,  which  become* 
tosoHioloured  on  drying  in  tho  air.  It  is  irtsoluhle  in  water, 
not  decomposable  by  heat,  but  is  so  when  charcoal  is 
toixed  with  it.  Its  composition  hus  not  been  accurately 
Moertained.  It  is  used  in  making  a pigment  known  by 
the  name  of  Tlienard’s  or  Cobalt  Blue. 

The  diatinguUbing  chaiacten  of  the  salt*  of  cobalt  are, 


their  red  or  brownish-red  colour ; they  are  not  decomposed 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  but  the  hydrosulphites  throw  down 
black  sulphuret  of  coWlt;  the  caustic  alkalis  give  a blue 
or  green  precipitate,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a greyish- 
green,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  a bright  rod.  (^balt  is 
not  precipitated  by  zinc. 

Cobalt  is  very  extensively  employod.  Its  oxide  givue  an 
intense  and  beautiful  blue  colour  to  glass,  and  nenee  it 
used  in  colouring  bull)  ^lass  and  porcelain.  Blue  g)a<(S  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder  is  calleil  emails  or  powder  blue,  and 
is  used  for  relieving  tho  yellow  tint  of  writing-paper  and 
linen.  Phosphate  of  cobalt  has  been  already  mcaiiuned  as 
entering  into  the  composition  of  a hlue  pigment. 

COBALT  ORES.  Cobalt  is  not  fuun<I  in  tho  native 
state,  and  its  ores,  though  not  numerous,  require  a more 
minute  examination  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  We 
shall  notice  tho<.e  which  are  l>est  known. 

Bright  IVhite  Cobalt  or  IVhite  Cobalt  occurs  crystal- 
line and  massive ; the  primary  form  is  a cube,  the  planes 
of  which  are  usually  striated  ; colour  silver-white;  streak 
greyish-block;  lustra  metallic;  hardness  6*6,  yielding 
with  difficulty  to  tho  knife,  and  nut  very  frangible;  specific 
gravity  6*3— 6*5;  fracture  uneven;  <deavage  ponukd  to 
the  faces  of  the  cube ; before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal 
gives  arsenical  fumes ; and  tinges  borax  of  a deep  blue. 

It  is  found  in  fine  crystals  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden,  in 
Norway.  Silesia,  and  Cornwall. 

It  is  met  with  also  amorphous,  arborescent,  botryoidal, 
and  stalactitic. 

Analysis  of  the  crystals  from  Tunaberg  by 

Klaproth.  Stnitneyer, 

Cobalt  . . 44  36*7 

Arsenic  . . 66  49*0 

Sulphur  • . 00'6  6*6 

6*5 


99*5  97*8 

Tin'U'hite  Cobalt  or  Hurd  White  Cobalt  occurs  mas 
sive  and  ay  stallized  in  cubes  and  octohedrons ; colour  tin 
white,  but  soiuctimes  externally  tarnished  ; flucture  fine- 
grained and  uneven ; lustre  mclallic ; it  viohL-i  with 
(lifllculty  to  tho  knife,  and  is  hard  and  brittle;  spocifio 
gravity  variously  stated,  from  6*74  to  7*7;  yields  arsenical 
vapour  when  heated  with  the  blowpipe,  and  tinges  borax 
deep  blue. 

Ine  massive  U amorphou-s,  arlioroscent,  botryoidal,  &c. 
Tho  amorphous  occurs  in  Cornwall,  and  tho  crystallized  at 
Skutlorua  in  Norway.  Analysis  of  the  crystals  by  Siro- 
moycr : — 

Cobalt  . . 33*10 

Arsenic  . . 43*46 

Iron  . . 323 

Sulphur  . . 20'0U 


99*79 

Grey  Cobalt  occurs  massive  and  cry’stallized ; primary 
form  a cube;  colour  greyish  tin-while;  streak  greyish- 
black  ; lustre  motallic ; hardness  6*6;  specific  gravity  6 * 466 ; 
fracture  uneven;  cleavage  indistinct. 

Tlio  masslvo  occurs  amoqdiuus  and  reticulated.  It  is 
found  principally  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  is  Used  in 
the  munufactura  of  sinult. 

Harthy  Cobalt  occurs  mo-ssive,  amorphous,  botryoidal, 
pulverulent, btc. ; odour  yellowish-brown  and  bluish-black; 
specific  gravity  2—2*4;  the  fracture  of  tho  mossivo  is 
earthy  and  dull,  but  pulislie<l  by  friction,  and  yields  to  ih* 
knife  readily  ; when  healed  on  chui-ceui  gives  an  arsenical 
odour,  uml  a de^  blue  colour  with  Imraxt  it  is  found  in 
Hoasc,  Saxony,  ^hernia,  and  also  in  Cheshire  and  Corn- 


wall. 

Sulfthuret  of  Cuhali  occurs  yollowish-while  and  steel- 
grey;  streak  ^y;  it  is  amorphous  or  botryoidal,  and 
externally  brillknt;  fracture  uneven.  According  to  Hi- 
singer  it  consists  of 

Cobalt  , . 43*2 

Copiw  . . 14*4 

Iron  . , , 3*53 

Sulphur  • . 38*60 

Earthy  matter  . . *33 


99*96 

Arseniate  qf  Cobalt-^Cobalt  Bloom— Red  Cobalt— occMn 

fibrous,  Duuiive,  and  cryitaUued;  primary  fonu  an  ob- 
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li^uo  rhombic  prism  ; colour  variouft  sliadca  of  red  pass> 
mg  into  crimson  ; suinetimeii  ^yis^h  ; translucent,  trans- 
parent ; it  is  soH,  light,  and  tlexiblc  ; specific  gravity 
2**J4H;  the  massive  variety  amorphouii,  botryuidal : struc- 
ture fibrous,  radiating  ; below  the  blow-pipe  emits  arsenical 
odours,  and  tinges  blue : it  occurs  in  Saxony,  Bo- 

lictnia,  ScotlainC  oiid  Cornwall,  &c. 

Aiutlvijts  by  Buchobs : — 

An-cnic  acid  , , 37'9 

Oxide  of  cobalt  . 39'S 

Water  . . .22*9 

100 

Suljyhalf  of  Cobalt-^Itfd  Vitriol — is  of  a pale  roeo-red 
colour,  and  occurs  invosting  other  minerals,  in  small  masses 
and  in  stalactites ; the  masses  are  semi-transparent  and 
crystalline;  it  is  soluble  in  water;  translucent;  lustre 
TiinsiuK,  oOen  dull  externally:  it  occurs  amotjg  the  mining 
l)Co]»  near  Hanau  and  in  Salzburg. 

fOBB.  [GirLL] 

COBBEIT.  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a fhrrocr  and 
publican  at  Earnhum,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  bom,  it  is 
supposed,  in  1762.  He  has  himself  related  the  incidents 
of  the  first  purtioiv  of  his  life  in  ‘ llie  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Peter  Porcupine,’  first  published  in  1796.  This  tract  contains 
a most  interesting  account  of  hisMdf-eduratien,  carried  on 
under  circumstances  of  difflcidty,  and  with  an  ardour  and 
sloadineaH  of  purpose  that  have  never  been  surpassed.  Ho 
was  traineil  up  to  <K>untry  work,  and  so  employed  fVom  an 
early  ago  liH  the  autumn  of  1782,  when,  on  a visit  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth,  he  first  l>cheld  the  sea,  and 
the  next  day  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gel  employ-  j 
nieiit  on  board  n man  of  war.  In  May,  tlie  following  year,  | 
on  till*  iinpuLe  of  a sudden  thought  which  took  liim  at 
Guikllord  fair,  be  crime  to  London,  and  soon,  by  the  a.ssist- 
nnee  of  a friend,  obtained  a situation  ns  copying  clerk  to 
Mr.  Holland,  of  Grav's  Inn.  Aller  remaining  here  iiino 
nir>nths.  he  went  to  (jhathom,  where  ho  enlisted  in  a regi- 
ment of  foot,  which  was  sent  out  to  Nova  SU-otia,  and  was 
eveulually  ordered  to  New  Brunswick.  For  his  exrellent 
conduct  he  was  made  u coriioral  before  the  regiment  left 
England ; ami  soon  utter  its  arrival  in  America  he  was 
rai>ed  at  once,  over  the  heads  of  thirty  sr-rjeants,  to  tho 
rank  of  serjeanl-inajor.  In  New  Brunswick  he  made  bis 
acr|uamtanco  with  bis  future  wife,  then  a girl  of  thirteen, 
the  daughter  of  a scijirant-raajor  of  artillery.  His  own 
ftccmint  of  bis  courtship  and  marriage  is  it  may  be  fairly 
Slid,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  moral  pictures  ever  drawn. 
Cobbt'tt’s  regiment  did  not  got  back  to  England  till  the 
cn<l  of  the  year  1791,  when,  at  his  earnest  reiiucst,  ho 
obtained  his  discharge,  with  a testimonial  from  ids  com- 
manding otiicer,  declaring  that  he  had  served  honestly 
and  faithfully  for  the  space  of  eight  years  and  was 
discharged  ‘ in  consideration  of  his  ^od  beliaviour  and 
the  services  ho  bad  rendered  the  n*giment'  Ho  now  en- 
gaged in  a prooeeding,  of  bis  conduct  in  which  and  the 
motives  hy  which  he  was  actuated  no  intuiligiblo  e.\plaiia- 
lion  has  ever  been  given ; we  mean  bis  bringing  charges  of 
peculation  against  four  ufllceni  of  his  laic  regiment,  and 
then,  when  a court-marliul  w'us  ap}K>inte<l  to  try  tbuni.  and 
every  arrangement  connected  with  it  made  in  tho  manner 
be  himself  retpiircd,  deohuing  to  come  forward  to  prosecute. 
When,  on  the  day  of  trial,  to  the  surprise  of  all  concerned, 
ho  did  not  make  hUop)>earance,  after  forty-seven  witnesses 
named  by  him  had  been  brought  up  from  Portsmouth  to 
London,  the  court,  in  the  notion  tluit  some  accident  iniglit 
posnihl)  have  happened  to  him,  adjourned  to  the  ihini  day 
oHor,  and  in  the  mean  time  search  way  made  for  him  in  tdl 
directions;  but  he  hwl  croMcd  over  to  France.  He  re- 
maiiitHl  in  that  countrv  for  six  months,  and  then  satloil  from 
Havre  dc  Grace  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  Oc- 
tober, 1792.  About  two  years  aHer  this  date  iio  made  iiis 
first  np{H.'arancu  a.s  a public  writer,  in  nn  attack  upon  Dr. 
Priestley,  then  newly  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
England,  under  the  title  of  'Obserriitioiis  on  the  Emi- 
gration of  a Martyr  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty,  by  Peter  Por- 
cupine.’ This  pamphlet  atlraetc*!  much  notice,  ond  was 
followed  hy  a long  succession  of  others  in  the  same  violent 
am i-<Icmocratic  strain,  and  with  the  saino  signature.  The 
wliolc  were  uAerwards  collected  and  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land in  IBU),  in  twelve  volumes  octavo.  The  outrageous 
rcckle&.snes.'i  and  personality  of  his  invective.  Irowever,  at 
kn;;tb  exposed  him  to  sevoiil  proieoutioiu  for  hbel;  and 


tho  inconvomencos  in  which  he  was  thus  involvnd  indceed 
him,  in  June.  1890,  to  quit  America  fev  England.  On  ai 
riving  in  London,  he  immediately  started  a Tory  daily  paper, 
under  the  title  of  ‘The  Porcupine;’  but  it  was  discontinued 
after  an  existence  of  only  a few  months.  Upon  this  ho 
commenced  his  ' Wccklv  Register.’  which  rapidly  attained 
a largo  circulation,  ani  winch  ho  kept  up  without  the 
failure  of  a single  week  from  its  first  publication  till  his 
death,  a period  of  above  thirty-three  years.  In  the  course 
of  Uiis  time,  however,  it  whollv  changed  its  politics,  having 
eventually  become  the  most  octcmiincd  among  tho  assail- 
ants of  tho  government  and  the  champions  of  democraty. 
The  first  indications  of  this  change  ap.pcared  in  the  ci>urse 
of  ISU3;  but  it  was  not  till  sumo  years  later  that  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Register  had  completely  reversed  bis  original 
position.  In  the  year  1804  two  veidicts  had  been  given 
npiinst  him  for  libel ; in  consequenro  of  the  first  of  which 
(for  libels  on  the  Earl  of  Hardwickc,  then  loid  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Redesdalc,  lord  chancellor  of  that  country, 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  Irish  government) 
be  was  finea  600/.;  and  by  the  second  uf  which  he  w as  cast 
in  500/.  damages  to  Mr.  (now  Ixird)  I^unkct,  then  the  Irlnh 
solicitor-general.  In  1810  he  was  again  tried  on  an  infor- 
mation at  the  instance  of  the  government  for  certain  ob- 
servations in  the  Register  of  the  iOth  July,  1809,  on  the 
Hogging  of  some  local  militia-men  at  Ely;  and  the  result 
was  a conviction,  on  which  he  was  i-ontcnced  to  pay  a fine 
of  luuu/.  to  the  king  and  to  be  imjirisoned  for  (wo  years. 
When  ho  came  out  of  prison,  ho  set  in  motion  a new  engine 
for  tho  annoyance  of  tho  administration,  in  the  scries  of 
papers  which  he  called  his  ‘Twoj>enny  Trash,’  the  circula- 
tion of  which  is  said  at  one  tune  to  have  amounted  to 
109,090  copies.  In  April,  1817,  however,  profesw.slly  (q 
escnjKj  from  the  operation  of  iho  Six  .■Vets  but  partly  alMx, 
as  it  is  believed,  in  cunacqucnce  of  certain  penuniary  ciu- 
barrassraents,  bo  again  visited  Amcrini.  While  there  ho 
still  coiilinuud  iIh:  publication  uf  his  Register  in  l.^mdon, 
the  manuscript  being  regularly  irausmiUed  across  tho 
Atlantic,  lie  returned  to  England  in  1819,  and  soon  after 
coiiuncnced  a daily  )ui|H'r,  wliU’h  Ia.stud  omy  two  months, 
involving  him  In  furiher  los.-i  f-.  Other  two  actions  for  libel 
immediately  foUowcil,  in  both  of  which  luj  wa.s  cast;  the 
damages  awarderl  in  the  fu'^t  (brought  by  Mr.  (.'k-arv')  being 
only  49«.,  but  in  the  second  (brought  by  Mr.  John  \V right) 
1990/.  Amidst  nil  these  troubles,  neither  the  regularity 
nor  the  spirit  of  his  literary  labours  ever  relaxed,  HU 
Register  was  only  one  uf  ninny  productions  which  his  uu< 
tiring  and  ever  vigorous  pen  vVas  constantly  giving  to  tho 
world.  In  1820  he  made  hi-*  first  attempt  to  gel  into  piw- 
liamcnt,  by  standing  a contest  for  the  city  of  Coventry,  in 
which  he  was  defeated.  In  18*26  he  was  again  unsm  ce!«fhi 
in  a similar  attempt  at  I^esbai.  In  1829  and  18.10  he  at- 
tracted much  altenlion  by  a number  of  pnhtical  lectures 
which  ho  delivered  in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland.  In  July,  1831,  lie  was  again  tried 
on  a pnifteciilioti  fur  libel,  the  charge  being  pToun<led  on  an 
article  which  hud  apjH*aicd  in  the  Register,  ond  which  was 
alleged  tohavebmm  publUhed  with  the  intent  of  exciting 
tho  figricultiind  lalxiurers  to  acts  of  violence  ami  to  destroy 
property.  Ho  defcndctl  himself  on  thisoecasion  in  a speech 
of  six  liouni ; and,  the  jury  not  being  able  to  agree  in  a 
verdict,  the  trial  ended  in  his  discharge. 

Ill  1832  Cobbeii  M,^s  rctiinicd  to  the  first  reformed  par- 
Uanienl  ax  ono  of  tho  member*  for  Oldham.  In  the  course 
of  his  parliaincnlurv  career  lie  made  several  effective 
speeches;  but  his  success  in  this  new  field  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  come  up  to  expectation,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  damageil  himself  by  those  strange  blunders 
which  here  and  there  mark  every  portion  of  his  history. 
HU  death  took  place  uncxpecleiHv,  and  after  a ver)'  short 
illness  on  Tliursday,  the  loth  of  June,  I«35. 

A complete  catalogue  of  Cobbett's  publications  would 
occupy  more  sjiarc  than  we  can  afford.  Among  those  not 
already  mentioned  that  haveaUraclcd  most  attention,  are 
his  * Ycor’s  Residence  in  Atnorica;'  hU  ‘ Eiiiigrani’a 
Guide;’  Ins  ‘Boor  Man’s  Friend:’  his  * Cotlinzo  Eco- 
nomy;' his  • Village  Sermons;  ’ liU  ‘ HUlorv  of  the  Pro- 
ti-stunt  Reformation  in  England  and  Ireland;’  bis*  Ad- 
vice to  Young  Men  and  Women  ; * his  * Grammar  of  the 
French  Ijinguagc;’  hi#  ‘ English  Grammar.*  in  a $^ries 
uf  Letters  to  his  Son;  and  his  ‘ Rural  Rides;’  reprinted 
from  the  'Register.’  Ho  also  translated  from  tho  French 
Marten’s  Treatise  on  tho  * Law  of  Notions ; ’ and  is  undoes 
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itood  (o  been  the  projector  and  on'i^inal  conductor  of 
the  * Parliamentary  Hiatory,' which,  fur  some  years,  bore 
lii«  name. 

On  the  avibjcct  of  the  intellectual  character  of  this  re* 
Inarkablo  man,  there  ia  nlrcaity  a more  general  agreement 
of  opinion  than  might  have  )>een  expected,  considering  the 
yeheinent  partisansnip  of  the  greater  portion  of  what  ho 
has  written.  His  mind  was  one  of  oxtroor*linary  native 
Vigour,  but  ap^»arently  not  well  fitted  by  original  endow* 
ment  .anT  more  than  by  acquirement  fiir  speculatiutu  of  the 
nighist  kind.  Cnbbeu’s  jv5wer  lay  in  wielding  more  effec- 
tively perhaps  than  they  ever  were  wielded  Mfore,  those 
wea^ns  of  controversy  which  tell  upon  what  in  the  literal 
acceptation  of  the  wunls  may  be  called  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  that  is.  those  feelings  and  capacities  which 
nearly  all  mtn  posM>!»  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  a 
more  ru  ined  and  exquisite  character  which  belong  to  a 
comparatively  small  number.  To  these  higher  feelings 
and  |H>wors  ho  Iras  nothing  to  say;  they  and  all  things  that 
they  delight  in  are  unifurmly  treated  by  him  W'ith  a scorn, 
real  or  affccte^l.  more  frank  and  reckless  certainly  in  its 
expre^i^un  than  they  have  met  with  from  any  other  great 
wnier.  He  cares  fix’  nothing  but  what  is  cared  for  by  the 
multitude,  nnil  by  the  multitude,  tou,  only  of  his  own  day, 
and,  it  nmy  Ik;  even  said,  of  his  own  country.  Stiakspear^ 
the  Hriii-«h  Museum,  antiquity,  posterity,  America,  France, 
Gennany,  arc.  one  and  all,  either  wholly  indifferent  to  him, 
ur  the  ohjects  of  his  bitter  contempt.  But  in  bis  proper 
line  ho  is  mati*hlt»».  Wnen  ho  has  a subject  that  suits 
him,  ho  handler  it,  not  so  much  with  the  oruficial  skill  of 
an  accomplished  writer,  as  with  the  perfect  and  inimitable 
natural  art  with  which  a dog  picks  a bone.  There  are 
many  things  that  other  men  ran  do.  which  ho  cannot  at- 
tempt ; but  this  he  can  do  as  none  but  himself  can  or  over 
Could  do  it. 

(X)BBT.,K.  [Divkr.] 
coin.  [Gobi.] 

CORITIS,  a genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Abdominal 
Malacopterygii  and  family  Cyphnidn.  This  guntu  includes 
the  hiochen,  fishes  generally  of  diminutive  size,  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  having  the  head  small;  mouth 
but  slightly  cleft,  without  teeth,  and  furnished  with  bar- 
buic.s  on  the  upper  lip ; body  elongated,  covered  with  small 
scales,  and  invcsteil  with  a mucous  secretion;  ventral  fins 
situntcil  fur  hack,  dorsal  fiu  placed  above  tlicm  ; gill  openings 
small : branchiostegous  rays  three  in  number. 

The  loai'h,  which  is  common  in  most  of  our  running 
waters,  will  afford  a good  illu-stration  of  this  genus.  It  is 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a dirty  pale-yellow 
colour,  mottled  with  brown ; its  upper  lip  is  furnished  with 
six  barbules,  one  of  which  springs  from  each  corner  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  others  aro  situated  on  the  fore  part. 

Like  fishes  in  general  which  have  barbule-s  the  loaches 
fbed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Tlio  species  above  div 
schhed  spawns  in  March  or  early  in  April,  and  is  very  prolific. 

The  tjyined  loach  {CrAUU  t(Pnia,  Linn.)  is  a fiir  loss 
common  species  than  the  above ; its  form  is  mure  com- 
pressed ; the  barbules  are  very’  short,  and  consequently 
lo.ss  conspicuous:  the  principal  character  however  consists 
in  its  ha\*ing  two  spines,  one  before  each  evo.  From  this 
ehorncior  and  some  other  differences  of  minor  importance, 
this  fish,  with  several  others  having  the  iiame  structure,  have 
been  separated  from  the  true  loaches,  and  now  constitute 
the  genus  Botia  of  Mr.  Gray. 

Tlie  loaches  are  extremely  restless  during  stormy  weather, 
when  they  generally  rise  lu  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
from  their  restlowncss  w kept  in  constant  agitation. 

COBLENZ,  an  administrative  circle  or  division  in  the 
rovinco  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  lM>Ionging  to  Prussia.  It  is 
ivided  hy  the  Rhine  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  larger 
portion  being  on  the  sovith  Ixink.  It  lies  between  50®  and 
51®  of  N.  let.  and  6"  and  9"  E.  long. ; it  is  bounded  in 

Jirt  on  the  rast  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and  the 
uchy  of  Nassau,  and  on  the  south  by  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
Oldenburg,  and  Hesse  Ilomburg.  Its  area  is  about  ‘2300 
■quare  miles,  of  which  about  5fi7,000  acres  arc  arable  land  ; 
16,900  gardens  ; 123,000  meadow  and  rasturc  land ; 17,300 
Tincyard-s,  and  556,000  forests  and  wooiu.  Coblenz  contains 
12  minor  circles,  34  towns,  19  raarket-towns,  917  villages, 
and  463  hamlets.  The  population,  including  the  military, 
was.  in  1817,  359,204;  in  1825,  399,235;  and  in  1831, 
436,828.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  1828,  was 
SOS, 329  ; of  Protestants  129,682 ' and  Jews  6724.  The  sur> 


fiiee  of  the  country  is  generally  hiJy.  The  left  bank  ‘tf 
the  Rhino,  which  is  the  most  fertile,  u traversed  by  s por- 
tion of  the  Bifel,  and  tho  Hundracben,  ofwhich  the  highest 
summit  is  tho  Druidenstein,  on  the  north  bank  of  tho 
Rhino,  a basalt  rock  1.579  feet  above  the  sen.  Tho  rivers 
of  this  circle  are : — On  the  left  bank  of  tho  Rhine,  the 
Nahe,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Nette  ; on  tho  right,  the  Lahn, 
Sayn.and  Wied.  The  breadth  of  the  Rhine  between  Cob- 
lenz and  Bingen  is  liOO  feet;  between  Coblenz  and  Non- 
wicfl  t'230;  and  at  Neuwiod  1400.  The  average  breadth 
of  the  Moselle,  between  Trarbach  and  Coblenz,  is  595  feet. 

Tho  circle  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  land.Hca|>e  U agree- 
ably diversified  with  deep  valleys,  fertile  plains,  vineyards, 
and  naked  rocks.  The  hills,  along  the  banks  of  tho  Rhino 
and  Moselle,  are  edv’ered  with  vineyards,  and  the  declivities 
with  corn  fields  and  meadows.  The  stock  of  cattle  in 
1831  was  12,590  horses;  169,753  horned  cattle;  143,070 
sheep;  11,478  goals,  and  49,630  swine.  Tho  chVf  manu 
faclures  are  woollen  yarn,  leather,  iron  and  iron  ware,  pot- 
ashes, earthenware,  tobacco,  mill-stones,  htc. 

The  circle  consists  of  1 2 minor  circles • 

Coblenz,  cap.  Coblenz,  14,724 ; St.  Goar — Boppart,  3700 ; 
Kreuznach — Kreuznanh,  7900  ; Simmem — Simmern,  2700; 
Zell — Zell,  1890;  Kocheim—Kocheim,  2350;  Mayen — 
Mayen,  3920;  Adonau — No  town;  Ahrweiler— Ahrweiler, 
2450 ; Neuwied— Neuwied,  5350;  Altcnkirchcn — No  town ; 
Wetzlar — Welzlar,  4500. 

The  seat  of  the  provincial  administration  is  at  Coblenz. 
Tho  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the  Protestants  are  distributed 
among  eleven  superintendentships,  under  the  prm'incial 
consintury  at  Coblenz ; the  Roman  Catholics,  among  clevxm 
deac^onries.  under  iho  bishop  of  Trirves. 

COBLENZ,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  tho  same  name, 
and  of  the  whole  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  lies  in  a 
beautiful  eituation  at  the  conflux  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine, 
whence  tlm  city  obtained  its  antient  name  of  Contluens, 
Conlluenlia,  or  Omlluentos.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul 
by  Csesar,  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  tho  Homans. 
Drusus  eri'ctod,  on  tho  right  bank  of  tho  Moselle,  u castle 
called  CoutlueiiH,  whieb  subsequently  came  into  tho  po.s.ses- 
sion  of  the  Frankish  raunarrhs.  Alter  thedi\i&ion  of  tho 
monarchy  among  the  son.sof  Lewis,  in  843,  Coblenz  fell  to 
the  share  of  ]»thariu5,  and  wa.s  inchidoil  in  L-iihringia, 
wliich  province  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  tho 
French  and  Germans  till  it  was  finally  annexed  m (he  Ger- 
manic empire  by  Henry  I. 

In  1U18  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  gave  this  city,  with  its 
many  privileges,  to  tho  archbishop  of  Treves ; since  w hich 
periixl  Coblenz  has  remained  attached  h>  that  archbisliup- 
ric,  though  no  longer  among  its  temporalities.  It  was  thu 
occasional  resilience  of  many  of  the  German  emperors,  and 
it  w as  here  that  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  was  clccteii  empe- 
ror in  1150.  Here  also  (1338)  Edward  111.  of  England, 
when  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Frunoo  and  sought  the 
assistance  of  Crcrmany,  met  the  Emperor  Louis  with  other 
princes  and  several  archbishops. 

Coblenz  was  anticntly  fortified  with  walls  and  ramparts, 
traces  ofwhich  still  exist,  and  this  part  retained,  fiir  many 
centuries  afier  it  had  hocn  considerably  oxtendod,  the  naiiiu 
of  Old  Town.  C;oblcnz  is  very  irregularly  built,  with  nar- 
row streets  and  old  liouses.  In  irhat  is  still  denominated 
* the  Old  Court*  stood  the  Roman  castle,  which  becaino 
8ubse<iuemly  the  j»laco  of  the  Frankish  monarchs,  the 
German  emperors,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Treves.  Tlie 
'Clement.’ or  New  Town,  which  is  very  handsome,  was 
built  by  the  last  electoral  prince,  Clement  Wencoslaus  of 
Mettcmich.  Oiblenz  oontams  at  pre^nt  four  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  two  Protestant  cliurchos,  and  one  symogoguo: 
among  tho  former  the  principal  is  the  collegiate  churrli  of 
Saint  Castor,  built  in  836,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  860.  when  throe  kings  were  present.  Tlio 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Florian,  said  to  have  ^on  founded 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  has  been  fitted  up  fur  Protestant 
worship.  Tile  antient  residence  of  tho  electoral  princes  is  now 
the  p^ace  of  justice;  its  chapel  is  built  in  a style  of  nobro 
simplicity  and  adorned  with  jtaintings.  Tlierc  is  a theatre. 
Tho  castle  yard  is  plantetl  with  trees  and  deronitwl  with  a 
pyramid  60  feet  in  height;  tho  castle  in  the  Now  Towt 
has,  since  the  French  revolution,  been  ronrerted  into  an  hos- 
pital and  magazines,  &c.  There  arc  two  bridges:  one  «f 
stone,  over  the  Moselle,  480  paces  long.  con>i>.ling  of  | \ 
arches,  which  was  commenced  in  1344  by  Archbishop  Buld- 
win;  the  other  of  wood,  built  in  1819  across  UieRhU«  to  the 
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talley  of  Bhrenbroitstein,  is  48!>  feet  in  length,  and  reeta 
on  38  pontoons.  The  old  Jesuits’  College,  now  the  G>inna- 
tium,  has  3U0  scholars,  besides  200  in  the  elementary 
sehoul  attached  to  it;  it  has  a considerable  ^c^'enue,  end 
a fine  librarv  formed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  monastic 
libraries.  There  arc  x*arious  schools  for  cliildrcn,  a Catho-  ' 
lie  seminary  for  schoolmaster's,  a musical  institution,  liuuse 
of  industr}',  ladies’  benevolent  association,  savings’  bank, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  various  other  charitable  institutions. 
Besides  the  valuable  town  librarv.  there  are  many  private 
collections  of  paintings  coinsand  ontiquities. 

Coblenz  is  the  hcad-<{uarters  of  the  8th  corps  of  the  army, 
the  residence  of  the  superior  president  (ober-president) 
or  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  administration.  It  has  a linen  and  a cotton 
roanufoctory  and  an  extensive  one  of  Japan  wares;  besides 
manufactories  of  furniture,  carriiq^es  and  other  articles. 
There  is  scarcely  any  wholesale  business  carried  on,  and  its 
trade  is  confined  to  exporting  the  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  the  importation  of  articles  of  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  transport  of  goods  along  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  ctil- 
thation  of  the  vine. 

In  connection  with  Ehrenbreitstein,  Coblenz  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  an  important  militar}'  post.  The  population  in 
1817  was,  including  the  military,  12,238  ; in  lB'i2,  13,689; 
in  1826,  14.333  ; in  18'28,  14,724  (of  whom  13,888  were  Ca- 
tholics, 576  Protestants,  and  260  Jews):  and,  in  1831,  ex- 
clusive of  the  military,  12,214.  5U°2r  N.  lat.  and  7'*  30' 
£■  long. 

COBRA  CAPELLO.  [AfP.  Vipbrid*,! 

COBURG,  the  most  southern  of  the  indopondent  prin- 
cipalities of  Saxony,  is  bounded  by  tlie  tcrrilorics  of 
Schwarzburg,  Mciningon,  Hildburghausen,  and  Bavaria; 
it  lies  between  50®  9'  and  60"  24'  N.  lat.,  and  10°  30'  and 
U“  13'  E.  long.,  including  the  newly  acquired  territories  of 
Kbnigtberg  and  Sonnenfeld:  its  area  is  about  200  square 
miles,  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  area  of  Rutland- 
shire. It  is  composed  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Itz,  which 
is  bortlered  on  the  north  by  the  Thuringian  mountains,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  rivers  itz,  Rodach,  bteinach,  Nasslacb, 
Lantcr,  and  others.  Besides  Coburg,  properly  so  called, 
tho  principality  now  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  du^hy 
of  Gotha,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg,  which  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Rhino:  the  whole  constitutes  the 
duchy  of  Soxe-Coburg-Gotlia.  ‘Coburg  Proper’  belonged 
formerly  to  the  counts  of  Henneberg ; it  came  by  marriage 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  whence  it  passerl  into  the  Ernestine 
lino,  and  in  1735  to  the  branch  of  Saalield.  The  princi- 
pality of  Lichtenberg  was  ndde<l  to  it  in  1816,  and 
the  duchv  of  Gotha  (with  the  exception  of  some  small 
districts)  in  1826,  in  consequence  of  that  house  having  be- 
come extinct  by  the  death  of  ]3uke  Frederic  IV.,  when  it 
was  made  over  to  the  house  of  Saxc-Coburg-Saalfchl,  by 
virtue  of  a familvcompact  among  the  ducol-Saxon  branches, 
in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Saalfeld  and  several  other 
districts.  Thus  arose  the  present  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  containing  altogether  about  lUOO  M|uare  miles, 
nearly  as  largo  os  Dorsetshire,  and  153,700  iirluibitants, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  upwards  of  8000  since  the  year 
182C,  when  their  numbers  were  145,893;  it  has  eleven 
towns,  ten  market-towns,  253  villages  ond  hamlets,  and 
about  28.100  houses. 

Coburg  Proper  contains  32.000  inhabitants;  ana,  in- 
cluding the  lately  acquired  districts  of  Konigsberg  and 
Sonnenfeld,  38,000,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Lutherans: 
the  Catliolics  (about  11,000)  enjoy  Uie  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  By  the  constitution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1821, 
the  right  of  citizenship  is  enjoyed  by  natives  only,  who  are  all 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  regard  to  their  religious 
profession.  The  legislative  l>ody  consists  of  a single 
chamber,  composed  of  six  deputies  from  tho  nobility,  and 
eleven  from  the  magistracy,  towns,  and  rural  districiK. 

Tlie  climate  is  mud,  especially  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  the 
]tz.  The  agricultural  products  arc  timber  and  fuel,  grain, 
particularly  peas,  beaus,  hops,  vegetables.  &c.  Iron,  cop- 
per, cobalt,  coals  (but  none  of  them  in  largo  quantities), 
limestone,  samlstone,  marble,  alabaster,  g)psum,  porcelain 
earth,  &c.  arc  found  here.  The  inhabiutiis  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  vunillens  and  cotton, 
wrtxHlen  toys,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  fatted  cattle  and  grain ; besides  butter,  leather, 
wood,  wool,  linen,  and  other  manufactured  gootis.  ITie 


duka  takea  the  flflh  rank  among  the  Saxon  dokea,  and  with 
them  has  the  twelfth  place  at  tho  diet,  and  a seMratevoUae 
at  the  Plenum,  or  in  the  full  assemblies  of  the  oiet 

Besides  Coburg,  tho  principality  contains  Rodach,  a town 
on  tho  river  of  tho  same  name,  with  a ducal  mansion,  a 
church,  3U0  houses,  and  about  1430  inhabitants  ; Sonnen- 
feld, a market-town  of  about  600  inhabitants;  Kbnigsber& 
upon  a hill,  and  on  the  Nasslacb,  with  a grammar-BchooX 
and  about  750  inhabitants;  and  Neustadt,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mupp,  with  about  230  houses  and  1400  inhabitants, 
having  a tobacco-manufoctory,  hop-grounds,  and  some 
trade.  rSxxB-CoBtrmo-GoTHA.] 

COBURG,  a bailiwick  (Amt),  in  the  principality  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Itz.  Exclusive 
of  the  precinct  of  Coburg  tho  capital,  it  occupies  about  66 
square  miles,  has  one  ma^et-town,  69  villages  and  hamlets, 
1688  houses,  and  about  9700  inhabitants. 

COBUR(?,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same 
name,  in  a picturesque  valley  on  tho  banks  of  the  Its,  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and,  with  its  lung  suburbs,  is  divided 
into  nine  q^rters,  which  have  two  market-places.  36 
streets,  752  nouses,  and  about  9060  inhabitants.  It  is  far 
from  being  a hand«iome  town ; the  houses  are  small,  the 
streets  rough,  and  in  many  places  overgrown  with  grass. 
The  ducal  palace  of  Ehrenburg  (burg  of  honour),  which 
name  it  received  from  Charles  V..  lias  been  made  into  a very 
el^nt  residence  by  tho  reigning  duke,  and  has  a library  of 
26,000  volumes,  and  a collection  of  natural  history,  minerals, 
coins,  and  prints.  ITiere  are  also  the  government  build- 
ings, in  the  Italian  stvle  of  architecture;  the  town  hall; 
five  churches,  of  which  Saint  Maurice’s  church  contains 
the  ducal  rault  and  some  good  monuments;  the  arsenal, 
orphan  asylum,  three  hospitals,  &c.  The  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1605,  by  Duke  John  Casimir,  hence  called 
C!asimirianum,  ha-s  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a univer- 
sity. There  are  besides  two  public  libraries,  a collection  of 
natural  history,  an  observatory,  with  a normal  school 
(padago^um)  attached  to  it;  various  schools,  a Sunday 
school  fir  mechanics  and  apprentices,  which,  in  1823,  was 
attended  b)'  25  mechanics  and  175  apprentices;  a techno- 
logical iM>ciety;  a suciety  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  &c. 
l^erc  are  likewise  two  innrmaries,  a savinn’  bank,  a ladies’ 
benevolent  association,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  linen,  furniture,  buckles,  dyeing,  especially  the 
real  Turkey  red;  gold  and  silver  articles,  chocolate,  sal- 
ammoniac,  tools,  &C.  They  have  also  a considerable  trade  in 
wool,  cloth,  cottons,  horse-hair,  flour,  seods,  &c.  There  are 
several  pleasure-grounds  round  the  town,  as  well  as  many 
delightful  rules  and  walks — among  other  places,  to  Ute 
ducal  country  seat,  Rosonau,  whi^  was  an  old  baronial 
castle,  and  has  boon  restored  in  the  Gothic  stylo.  Near 
the  town  are  marble-polishing  mills,  and  iron  and  copuor 
works.  On  a lofty  hill  in  the  vicinity,  which  commands  a 
beautiful  prospect,  is  the  antiont  fortress  of  Coburg,  sur- 
rounded with  a strong  wall  nnd  five  bastions.  It  contains 
many  interesting  remains  of  aiitiquilv,  arms,  armour,  &c. 
It  was  for  some  time  tho  residence  of  jLuther,  where  lie  de- 
livered many  of  his  discourses ; it  now  contains  a wcll- 
conducted  house  of  correction,  the  inmates  of  which  are 
employed  in  grinding  spectacles.  Tlicro  aro  also,  in  the 
neightourhood  of  Omurg.  tho  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
ca.sllesof  (Wallenberg  and  Lauterberg.  50"  15'  N.  lat.,  10" 
50'  E.  long. 

I COCjA  the  dried  leaf  of  Erythroxylon  Coca,  is  one  of 
' those  stimulating  narcotics  which  belong  to  the  same  class 
with  tobacco  and  opium,  but  is  more  remarkable  than  cither 
of  them  in  its  effects  iipou  the  human  system.  Tho  plant 
is  found  wild  in  Peru,  according  to  Pbppig,  in  the  environs 
of  Cuchero,  and  on  the  stony  summit  of  Uerro  de  San  Cris- 
tobal. It  is  cultirated  extensively  in  the  mild  but  very 
moist  climate  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  at  from  2000  to  5000 
feet  above  the  sea:  in  colder  situatiuns  it  is  apt  to  bo  killed, 
and  in  warmer  districts  the  leaf  loses  its  flavour. 

A detailed  account  of  it  is  given  by  Pbppig  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker  in  tho  '^Dtiro^ianion  to  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine,’ whence  we  extract  the  following  information.  It  forms 
a shrub  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  the  stem  covered  with 
whitish  tubercles,  which  appear  to  be  forniotl  of  two  curved 
I lines  set  face  to  face.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  acute  at  each 
I end.  ihrce-ribbcd,  on  short  |)otiu]es,  with  a pair  of  intrape- 
I tiolary  brown  acute  stipules.  Flowers  in  little  fascicles ; 
i pedunclpa  sliarply  angled ; calyx  five-cleft;  petals  oblougj 
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wa\7  vith  a jagged  plaited  roemDraneammgfrom 
willkin  ihcirbaau;  stamens  ten;  »lylea  lliree;  fruit  a one- 
^ioedci)  oblong  drupe 


(Eiylhrut}tw  Com.] 

The  effects  of  this  drug  are  said  to  bo  of  the  most 
pernicious  nature,  exceeding  even  opium  in  the  de- 
struction of  inenlul  and  bodily  powers.  Tho  coca  leaf 
is  i-liewed  by  the  Peruvian,  mixed  with  finely-powdered 
( hulk,  and  brings  on  a statu  of  apathy  and  indifference  to 
all  surrounding  objects,  the  desire  for  which  increo-sos  so 
much  with  indulgence  in  it,  that  a confirmed  coca-i  hewer  U 
said  never  to  have  been  reclaimed.  Pbppig  describes  such 
a person  in  his  usual  graphic  manner: — 

* Useless  for  every  active  pursuit  in  life,  and  the  slave  of 
his  passions,  even  more  than  the  drunkard,  he  exposes  hiin« 
self  to  the  greatest  dangers  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  this 
|in)pensi(y.  As  tho  stimulus  of  the  coca  is  most  "fully  de- 
veluiied  when  the  lK>dy  is  exhausted  with  toil,  or  the  mind 
vriih  conversation,  the  p(xir  victim  then  hastens  lo  some  re- 
treat in  a gloomy  native  wood,  and  flinging  himself  under 
a tree,  rtunains  stretchod  out  there,  heedless  of  night  or  of 
storms,  unprotected  by  covering  or  by  fire,  unconscious  of 
the  floods  of  rain  and  of  the  tremendous  winds  which  sweep 
the  forest;  and  after  yielding  himself,  for  two  or  three  en- 
tire days,  to  the  occupation  of  chewing  coca,  returns  home 
to  his  abode,  with  trembling  limbs  and  a pallid  counte- 
nance, the  misorable  spectacle  of  unnatural  enjoyment. 
Whoever  accidentally  meets  the  coquero  under  such  cir* 
cunislances,  and  by  speaking  interrupts  tho  effect  of  this 
intoxication,  is  sure  to  draw  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
half-muddonod  creatnre.  The  man  who  is  once  seized  with 
tho  passion  for  this  practice,  if  placed  in  circumstances 
which  favour  its  indulgence,  is  a ruined  being.  Many  in- 
stances are  related  tu  us  in  Peru,  where  young  people  of 
the  bust  families,  by  ocea.siunal  visiting  of  the  forests,  have 
bognn  using  the  coca  for  the  sake  of  iwssiiig  tlie  time  away, 
and,  acquiring  a relish  fur  it,  have,  fWm  that  period,  been 
l(Ht  to  civilization;  os  if  seized  by  some  malevolent  instinct, 
they  refuse  to  return  to  their  homes;  and,  resisting  the  en- 
treaties of  their  friends,  who  occasionally  discover  tho  haunts 
of  thoHO  unliappy  fugitives,  either  retire  to  some  more  dis- 
tant solitude,  or  take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  when 
th^'  have  been  brought  back  to  the  towns.' 

‘the  immoderate  addiction  of  the  Peruvians  to  the  use  of 
this  drug  is  such  that  their  fbrests  have  long  since  ceasdl  lo 
be  ablo  lo  supply  tlieir  wants,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  has  been  carried  to  a very  great  extent,  not  only  un- 
der the  In(xis,  but  beneath  the  local  government  of  the 
Spanianls,  who  seem  to  have  been  no  more  able  to  resist 
tiu;  temptation  of  a large  revenue  from  tlie  monopoly  of  this 
article  than  European  nations  fhim  the  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  15B3  the  govern- 
ment of  rutosi  derived  a sum  of  not  less  than  500, QUO  pesos 
•luros  from  the  consumption  of  90  to  100,000  baskets  of 
tho  leaf.  TIic  cultivation  of  coca  is  therefore  an  im]>ortant 


(feature  m Peruvian  husbandr)-,  and,  it  is  added,  so  lucratrre 
that  a coca  plantation,  whose  original  cost  and  current  ex  ■ 
penses  amuuntod  to  2600  pesos  duros  during  the  first  twenty 
month-s,  W'ill.  at  tho  end  of  ten  months  more,  bring  a clear 
income  of  1700  pesos  duros.  Poppi^  states  that  coca  lias 
now  become  a sort  of  necessary  ovd ; that  thousands  of 
persons  would  be  deprived  of  their  moans  of  exislenco  if  its 
consumption  were  put  a stop  to;  and  that  the  value  of  it  in 
Peru  and  Bolivia  amounts  to  above  2^  millions  of  p(»oa 
duros  a year. 

The  exciting  principle  of  the  coca  has  not  yet  been  in- 
quired into.  It  is  stated  by  Poppig  tu  bo  of  so  very  vola- 
tile a nature  that  leaves  only  12  months  old  become  per- 
fectly inert  and  good  for  nothing.  * Large  heaps  of  tho 
focshly-dried  leaves,  particularly  while  the  warm  rays  of 
tho  sun  are  upon  them,  diffuse  a vary  strong  smell,  resem- 
bling that  of  hay  in  which  there  is  a quantity  of  mflilot. 
The  natives  never  permit  strangers  to  sleep  near  them,  as 
they  would  suffurviolent  lumd-aches  incunsequenre.  When 
kept  in  small  portions,  and  after  a fow  months,  the  cocji 
losbs  its  scent  and  becomes  weak  in  proportion.  Tlio  no- 
vice thinks  that  the  grassy  smell  and  fresh  hue  arc  os  per- 
ceptible in  tlie  old  state  as  when  new,  and  this  U to  be  e.x- 
pected  with  the  Peruvian,  who  never  uses  it  without  the 
addition  of  burnt  lime.  Witliout  this,  which  always  exco- 
riates the  mouth  of  a stranger,  the  natives  dcclaro  that 
coca  has  not  itt  true  taete,  a flavour,  by  tho  bye,  which  ran 
only  be  detected  atlcralong  use  of  it.  It  then  tin^green 
the  carefully-swallowed  spittle,  and  yicldsan  infusion  ofiho 
same  colour.  Of  the  lattur  aluno  1 mule  trial,  and  found 
that  it  had  a flat  grass-liko  taste,  but  1 oxperiunced  tin;  full 
power  of  its  stimulating  principles.  When  taken  in  the 
es’oning  it  was  followed  by  great  restlessnuHs,  loss  of  sleep, 
and  generally  uncomfortable  sensations ; while,  from  il6cx- 
hibifion  in  tfio  morning,  a similar  effect,  though  to  a slight 
degree,  arose,  accompaniiid  with  loss  of  appetite.  Tho  Kng- 
UhI)  physician.  Dr.  Archibald  Smith,  who  has  a sugar  plan- 
tation near  Huanuoo,  once,  when  unprovided  with  Cluncsc 
tea,  made  a trial  of  the  coca  aa  a substitute  fur  it,  but  ex- 
perienced such  distressing  sensations  of  nerMnisexciiemoiit 
that  he  never  venlureil  to  use  it  ogqin.  The  Peruvian  in- 
creases its  effects  by  lai^  doses,  utter  retirement,  and  the 
addition  of  other  stimulating  substances.  .The  inordinate 
use  of  the  coca  speedily  occasions  bodily  disease,  and  detri- 
ment to  tlie  moral  powers;  but  still  the  custom  may  be  per- 
severed in  for  many  years,  especially  if  frequently  ir.termit- 
ted,  and  a coquero  sometimes  attains  tho  age  of  filly,  with 
comparatively  few  complaints.  But  the  oftener  the  orgies  aro 
celebrated,  especially  m a warm  and  moist  climate,  ihu 
sooner  arc  their  destructive  effects  made  evident.  l'<ir  tins 
reason  the  natives  of  the  colduind  dry  dutricts  of  the  Andes 
are  more  addicted  to  tlie  cun.sumptiuu  ofco(*a  than  those  of  tlu< 
close  forests,  where,  undoubtedly,  other  stimulants  do  but 
take  its  place.  Weakness  in  the digestiroorgans,  whicli,  like 
most  incurable  complaints,  increases  continually  in  agrc.Her 
or  less  degree,  first  attacks  the  unfortunato  c4Xfuero,  This 
complaint,  which  is  called  e^tVacton,may  be  trifling  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  soon  attains  an  alarming  height.  Then  come 
bilious  obstructions,  atlcnded  with  nil  those  thousand  pain- 
ful symptoms  which  are  so  much  aggravated  by  a tropical 
climate.  Jaundice  and  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem follow',  along  with  pains  in  the  head,  and  such  a prostra- 
tion of  strength  that  the  patient  speedily  loses  all  appetite ; 
the  hue  of  the  whites  assumes  a leaden  colour,  anil  n total 
iiuibilily  to  sleep  ensues,  which  aggravates  the  menial  de- 
pression of  the  unhappy  individual  who,  spite  of  all  liii  ills, 
cannot  relinquish  the  use  of  the  herb  to  which  he  owes  his 
sufferinga,  but  craves  brandy  in  addition.  Tho  apjielito 
becomes  quite  irregular,  sometimes  failing  altogether,  and 
sometimes  assuming  quite  a 'volfish  voracity,  e.specially  for 
animal  food.  Tims  do  years  of  misery  dra^  on,  succeeded 
at  length  by  a painful  death.'  (Pb]mig,  Heiee  in  Chile,  <!(c 
vol.  ii. ; Hooker.  Cumfktn.  to  Bot,  Mag.  I.  end  h.) 
COCCINE'LLA.  [Tuimsba.] 

COC’COTHRAUSTKS.  fGROSBBAK.] 

CO'CeULUS,  a genus  of  Menispcrmaceous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  climbers,  whoso  leaves  are  usually  more  or  less 
hoartshaped,  and  the  lluw'ers  small,  and  either  white 
or  pale  green,  in  loose  panicles  or  racemes;  in  ino'<t  ca-es 
they  are  diwcious,  and  are  always  very  minute..  The  must 
recent  character  of  tho  genus  is  given  bv  Messrs.  Wi.-lit 
and  Arnott,  from  whom  it  appears  that  ilic  essential  dis- 
tinctions are,  six  sepals  in  two  whorls,  a corolla  of  sii 
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polaU,  Uirco  or  six  distinct  stamens,  terminal  two-cellcd 
anthers  opening  vertically;  three,  six,  or  more  ovarii; 
and  unecoUud  one>socdcJ  drupes.  The  species  are  usually 
l>uucrrul  bitter  febrifuges.  Cocculus  enspus,  a twining 
plant  found  in  Sumaira  and  the  Moluccas,  with  a lubca'led 
or  warted  stem,  is  employed  by  the  Malays  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers.  Owing  to  its  intense  bitterness  and 
twining  habit  it  was  called  Funi$/eUeu»  by  Rumf.  Another 
plant,  the  Mcnisiwrmum  fene;>tralum  of  Roxbtirgh.  is  in 
great  repute  among  the  Cingalese,  who  slice  it,  steep  it  in 
water,  and  swallow  it  along  with  the  infusiun  os  a sto- 
nmchic. 

CtKxulua  viliosui,  a plant  common  in  the  hedges  of 
BeiigaU  with  variable  downy  leaves  and  axillarv  solitary 
female  (lowers,  succeeded  by  deep  purple  berries  the  size  of 
pca.s  U a species  of  consiueraUe  importance  to  the  Uin- 
iloos.  The  juice  of  its  ripe  berries  makes  a good  durable 
liluish-piirplu  ink.  according  to  Roxburgh,  who  adds  some 
further  parliciilars  cmicerniug  iU  uses.  ‘ Adecoctiunofthc 
fresh  ruoLs  with  a few  heads  uflong  pcpi>er,  in  goats’  milk, 
is  adrninistererl  fur  rheumatic  and  old  venereal  pains;  it  is 
reckoned  healing,  laxative,  and  sudoridc.  Tlio  fresh  leaves 
taste  simply  herbaceous ; rubbed  in  water  they  thicken  it 
into  a green  jellv,  which  is  sweetened  «ith  sugar,  and 
.drank  when  fresn  made  to  the  quantity  of  half  a pint 
twice  a day,  for  the  cure  of  heal  of  uriiw  in  gonorrlupa.  If 
jiutfered  to  stand  for  a few  minutes,  the  gelatinous  or  mu- 
cilaginous parts  separate,  contract,  and  float  in  the  centre, 
leaving  the  water  clear,  like  Madeira  wine,  and  almost 
tasteless.  Curry  is  made  of  tlie  leaves,  for  people  under  a 
course  of  its  roots,  or  jelly  of  the  leaves.' 

The  species  most  important  to  Europeans  is  that  which 
produces  the  celebrated  Calumbo  root,  Cocculm  folmatut, 
fnmi  which  a valuable  bitter  is  procured.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Mozambique  and  Oibo,  abounding  in  the  thick 
fore-is  that  cover  the  shores  of  those  countries,  and  ex- 
tending inland  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  Africans  of 
Ihoso  parts  call  it  Kahmb.  It  has  a large  fleshy  ib?ep-yelIow 
n)oi,  divided  into  many  im‘gulnr  forks  or  fangs,  which  are 
nmpulated  by  tRe  collectors,  cut  into  slices,  strung  on  conls, 
and  hung  to  dry  in  tltp  shade.  The  stem  is  covered  with  a 
thick  whitislegrcon  glandular  fur:  the  leaves  arc  large, 
niiindisli,  hcarlshaptNl.  ond  deeply  divided  into  fmin  five  to 
seven  sb.Trpjiointoa  lobes.  The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in 
Ifie  isle  cif  France. 


Tlic  name  given  to  this  genus  is  tliat  of  a kind  of 
seed  imported  from  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of 
Cofxuliu  hulicuK,  possessing  a powerful,  bitter,  poisonous 
principle,  which,  according  to  Goupil,  exists  prim  ipally  in 
the  kernel.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Malabar,  and 
when  transplanted  to  the  botanic  garden,  Calcutta,  grew 
in  a few  years  so  as  to  extend  over  a large  mango  tree, 
with  a stout  woody  stem  as  thick  os  a man's  wrist,  coveretl 
with  deeply  cracked,  spong)’,  ash-colOurcd  bark.  TTie 
leaves  were  very  exactly  cor^tc,  entire,  obtuse,  or  cmar- 
mnate,  of  a hard  texture,  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
from  4 to  12  inches  long,  by  from  3 to  8 incucs  broad.  This 
plant  is  the  Mmisptnmum  cocculut  of  Linnous,  the  Coceu- 
Im  suberosus  of  I>o  Candolle;  but  according  to  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Amott,  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  latter 
genus,  having  the  stamens  cQmoincd  into  a central  tolumn 
and  no  corolla.  They  call  it  Anamirta  axxulu*. 

Cocculut  Irulicu*  berries  arc  the  fruit  of  tlie  Cocculus 
suberosus  (Decand.),  the  Mcnispermum  Cocculus  (Linn.) 
'The  medical  jurist,*  says  Dr.  Christison,  'should  make 
himself  well  acquainted  with  its  external  characters,  be- 
cause, besides  being  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  it  is 
a familiar  poison  fur  destroying  fish,  and  has  also  bt^en  ex- 
tensively used  by  brewers  ns  a substitute  for  hops — an  adul- 
teration which  is  prohibited  in  Britain  by  Kcverc  statutes.’ 
This  fruit  is  a berried  drujic,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a laurel  (or  bayl  berry ; subglubose,  eiiiar 
ginate,  dark-brow'i),  opaque,  rough,  and  wrinklcrl ; the  ex 
terniil  integument,  or  husk,  is  very  brittle;  within  is  the 
seed  or  kernel,  lunulatc,  oily,  with  a nauseous  and  in* 
tensely  bitter  taste.  The  kernel  contains  about  oiio  |>orl 
in  the  hundretl  of  pia-utoxio,  or  mcnispermia,  as  soma 
terra  it.  U)>on  this  principle  its  poisonous  properties  dc- 

fiend.  It  seems  to  act  by  exhaustmg  the  irriiubilily  of  the 
icari,  and  if  the  dose  be  considerable,  its  fatal  efiecl.s  ate 
very  spi'edily  displayed.  What  renders  it  a more  redoubtable 
agent,  is  the  circuiustanrc  of  its  leaving  scarcely  any  trace 
of  its  presence  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Cocculus 
Indicus  is  never  used  internally  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  an  ointtnent  funned  of  tiiu  pt>wdore<l  berrii*s  is  very 
efllcacious  in  some  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  l*i>rii;;o 
capit.s,  and  Sycosis  incnii.  It  s|>eedi1y  ullnys  the  inflam- 
matory state;  but  its  einployiuent  requires  great  cure. 
'CreaKuto  Will  probably  sujieisedc  it  in  such  cases. 

CufunilMt  is  the  root  of  the  Cocculus  |iulmatus  o native 
of  tlic  forestn  on  the  cast  coo.sl  of  Africa,  wliciuv  it  U 
K*nt  to  Ceylon,  and  Ihencc  to  Euro|>e.  It  occur*  in  tlie 
form  of  tran.svci->M;  i^eclions  the  bark  of  which  is  thick 
and  ca>ilv  hcparublo ; the  woody  iiortion  i»  spong)',  of  u 
yellow  colour,  and  when  old  luucii  perforatctl  by  wi  rms. 
The  odour  is  faintly  aromatic,  the  taste  bitter  and  slightly 
acrid.  It  contains  much  starch,  a vcllow  azolized  inulter. 
a yellow  bitter  nrinciple,  traces  of  u volatile  oil,  wt.ody 
fibre,  salts  (chicity  of  lime  aud  pulassa),  oxide  of  inm,  ntid 
silex.  The  active  principle  is  Culumbine.  which  may 
be  obtaineil  either  by  alcohol  or  tothcr.  As  Cnlumba  con- 
tains nothing  which  can  decompose  the  salts  of  iron,  it  may 
be  given  along  with  them.  The  powder  is  a gootl  form': 
ibo  infusion  soon  spoils,  but  is  otherwise  a veiy  excellent 
form  ; a tincture  or  extract  retains  the  virtues  and  keeps  a 
loim  time. 

Other  roots  arc  often  frauduicnilv  substituted  for  Ca- 
lumka.  iSoroo  of  these  are  supplied  by  America,  otlim  by 
AfHca.  Tlic  American,  which  is  tHo  most  common  in 
England  and  the  north  of  Europe,  is  the  root  of  the  Fra- 
sera  Wultera  (Mich.),  a native  of  the  marshes  of  Curolma. 
It  may  be  distiiiguUhud  fVom  the  true  by  its  whiter  «-oluur, 
lighter  texture,  the  prc»ence  of  longitudinal  pieces,  and  the 
taste  being  at  first  sweetish,  and  not  nearly  so  bitter  as  gt^ 
nuine  Calumba.  Chemical  tests  farther  assent  in  discri- 
minating them:  solution  of  proto-sulphate  or  of  pertnu- 
hale  of  iron,  does  not  trouble  the  tincture  of  the  real, 
while  it  gives  the  false  a dark  green  colour  the  tincturv  Oi 
the  genuine  yields  with  tincture  of  galli  a copious  dirty 
grey  precipitate,  but  the  false  none.  Thu  substance  of  the 
true  IS  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  tbo  false  browm.  In  large 
doses  the  spurious  causes  vomiting,  but  the  genuine  allays 
that  action. 

Slices  of  bryony  root  are  often  employed  to  adulterate 
Calumba  root. 

Cnlumba  acts  chiefly  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
atoiuach,  and  upon  the  secretion  and  quality  of  the  bile.  It 
is  not  huW'ever  without  power  over  Iho  nervous  sysloui,  as 
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efficacy  in  allaying  the  vomiting  of  nregnancy  testifies. 
In  iliarrhcBa,  after  proper  evacuants,  ana  in  bilious  vomit- 
ing. it  is  superior  to  all  other  medicines.  The  vomiting 
«nd  nausea  of  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  arc  much  allu- 
.'iated  by  it ; while  the  want  of  appetite,  accompanied  with 

f;cneral  debility,  of  feeble  children,  is  often  removed  by  Ca- 
umba  along  with  preparations  of  iron. 

Dr.  Pcrcival  states  that  infusion  of  Calumba  will  remove 
the  disagreeable  odour  of  putrefy  ing  ox^ll. 

CO'CeUS.  [Gallinskcta-I 
COCCUS  CACTO.  [Cochineal.] 

COCC\'ZUS.  [CucLLtD*.] 

COCHABAMBA.  [Bolivja.] 

COCHIN-CHINA  is  in  that  part  of  Eastern  Asia  which 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  India  without  the  Ganges, 
of  which  it  forms  the  eastern  portion.  It  extends  from 
ft®  -le'  to  about  23®  N.  lat.,  and  from  1P2®  to  100"  20' 
K.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  aboikt  980 
miles,  but  in  width  it  \-aries  from  100  to  300  miles.  Cmw- 
funl  assigns  to  it  an  area  of  only  98,000  stiuarc  miles ; but 
Rerghaiis  makes  its  surface  one  third  larger,  or  about 
I-I7,U00  square  miles.  This  countrj-,  therefore,  is  about 
Jl.OOO  square  miles  more  than  the  British  islands 

On  thu  west  it  borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Siuui,or  Shan; 
on  tho  north-west  on  the  unknown  regions  of  Lau.s,  or 
and  on  the  north  on  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Vniiiian,  Quang*si,  and  Quang-tong  (Canton).  To  tho 
Ca.-»t  of  it  extend  tho  sea,  called  by  the  Chinuse  Nan-Hay, 
or  the  .Soiitliern  Sea,  which  here  forms  an  extensivo  gulf 
between  the  northern  province  of  Cochin-China  and  the 
island  of  Hai-nan,  callod  the  Gulf  of  Ton-kin.  To  thu 
south  of  Cochin-China  extends  the  southern  port  of  the 
China  Sea. 

The  cluiractur  of  the  most  northern  part  of  the  coast  is 
not  known : in  our  cliarts  a great  number  of  islands  and 
i-lilTs  are  laid  down.  At  21®  N.  laL,  or  near  Uie  rnuuth  of 
the  river  Stmg-ca,  and  farther  to  the  soutli,  tho  sliores  are 
low,  and  partly  sandy  and  swampy.  Between  20®  and  1ft® 
N.  lut.,  opjKM»ite  the  island  of  Hui-non,  there  is  said  to  bo  a 
nuinlier  of  lagunes  near  the  low  shore,  connected  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  f<mn  an  inland  navigation  of  great  extent. 
These  lagunes  are  not  inserted  in  our  maps.  Near  1 ?“  N.  i 
Int.  the  shores  begin  to  be  high,  forming  capes  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  elevation,  between  which  f^ge  bays  run  deep 
into  thu  land.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the  coast  bo- 
lacea  17“  N.  lat.  end  Cape  James  (10®  17' N.  lat.)  This 
const  is  lined  with  a great  number  of  small  rocky  islands 
and  dills,  but  it  contains  numerous  sofo  oitd  excellent  liar- 
hours.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  from  Cape  James  to 
the  very  boundary  of  Siam  is  low  and  mostly  swampy, 
being  formed  by  tho  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  Mauk- 
hauu,  or  Camboja. 

Ca;>e  James  is  the  southern  extremity  of  an  extensive 
mountain  range,  which  as  for  os  the  parallel  of  Capo  Pa- 
damn  (ll“  20^N.  lat.)  runs  norlh-eask  and  then  turns  to 
t!>c  north,  in  which  direction  it  contin\ios  to  14“  N.  lat, 
whence  it  continues  with  a north-north-western  course  to 
16“  N.  lat  Farther  north  the  range  is  little  known,  and 
it  is  conjck  tured  that  it  joins  the  high  mouiilains  in  tho 
Cliinct^c  province  of  Yunnan.  Tliw  range  occupies  per- 
haps a hundred  miles  in  width,  and  seems  to  eonsist  of 
a number  of  parallel  ridges.  Its  height,  which  is  not  as- 
certained, appeaift  to  1)0  considerable.  A road  leads  over  it 
bulwecit  the  towns  of  Sai-gun  and  Phu-ycn,  which  is  dc- 
stmibed  as  very  ditlicult  and  dangerous. 

Several  short  offsets  which  branch  ufl'  towards  the  aetl 
emor  the  greatest  part  of  the  maritime  distxicLs  between^ 
10“  20'  and  17*  N.  lat, ; some  of  them  are  known  to  attain 
the  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tho  most  ru- 
markable  of  these  lateral  ranges  is  that  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Cocltin-Clnnu  and  Ton-kiii,  in  about 
17“  30'.  It  contains  a depression,  forming  a mountain  pass, 
about  six  miles  in  width,  which  is  shut  in  by  a wall,  tra- 
versed by  an  artificial  road,  which  leads  from  Hue  to 
Kecho,  and  is  so  well  made  that  it  is  said  nut  to  be  tnferior 
to  any  road  in  Europe  ; the  length  of  this  artificial  road  is 
cslitnalcfl  at  400  or  500  miles. 

Tlie  boundary  between  Coebin-China  and  the  Chinese 
province  of  (Jtiang-si  is  partly  formed  by  tho  river  Ngan- 
nan  kiung,  and  partly  by  a mountain  range,  whifh  seems 
to  Ive  a lateral  range  of  the  Yu-Ung,  a mountain  system  of 
aouthem  Chiim.  ^er  this  range  there  is  a pass,  which 
coQilitulcs  the  boundary  line  of  both  countries,  and  is  ul!M> 


shut  in  by  a wall,  on  each  side  of  which  a military  post  si 
maintaineil  by  each  country. 

The  northern  part  of  Ctwhin-China.  which  formerly  con- 
stituted the  sepamle  kingdom  of  Ton-kin,  comprobend*  an 
extensive  plain,  aurroumlcd,  except  where  it  borders  on 
the  gulf  of  Ton-kin  (between  19*  30'  and  21“  N.  lat.),  by 
mountains  which  increaf.o  in  height  as  they  recede  from  tho 
sea.  This  plain  appears  to  extend  above  luu  miles  in  lengUi 
and  width.  Being  very  low,  a great  portion  of  it  is  an 
nuully  inundalwl  by  the  river  Song-ca,  which  fertilizes  tho 
soil,  80  llrnt  two  or  tlirco  crons  of  nee  are  annually  cut.  ll 
is  by  far  the  most  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  countrr. 
Hie  valleys  which  run  up  far  into  the  mountains  nreeoually 
fertile : the  greatest  part  of  them  may  easily  be  irrigated,  ami 
(he  mountains  themselves  are  rich  in  metals.  The  Sung-m, 
or  Saiig-coy,  the  principal  riverot  this  countiy,  rises  in  tin* 
raouniain-region  of  Yunnan  in  China,  in  two  branches  ; the 
Ho-ti-kiang  and  Li-sien-kiaiig.  which  run  nearly  parallel  in 
a south-eastern  direction,  till  they  enter  Cochin-China, 
where  they  unite,  and  lake  the  name  of  Song-ca  (Great 
River).  Before  thLs  river  enters  Jho  sea  it  divides  into  nu- 
merousbranclies,  two  of  which  are  navigable.  The  northern 
arm,  which  formerly  was  visited  by  large  European  vessels, 
is  said  now  to  afford  access  only  to  vessels  of  200  tons  bur- 
den. The  southern  arm  is  navigated  by  Cliincso  junks. 

The  country  east  of  the  mountain-range,  between  19®  30 
and  15“  N.  lat.,  consists  of  an  alternatioii  of  small  plains 
and  iiUeiwening  mountain  ridgos.  The  plains  often  extend, 
nine  or  ten  miles  in  widlli,  and  tenuinate  in  (he  west  with 
valleys.  Hie  mountains  which  do  not  aeein  to  rise  to  a 
great  height,  are  in  some  places  bare,  and  iu  othoni  covered 
with  forests.  In  many  places  cultivation  extends  to  a coii- 
sidorablti  height  on  their  sides.  Most  of  thu  plains  are  irri- 
pted  and  well  cultivated.  The  rivers  which  traverse  theiii 
have  a short  course,  but  supply  abundance  of  water  for  irri- 
gation, and  most  oftliefii  aro  navigable  for  M>mo  mile.s,  lu 
some  places  tho  plains  arc  traversed  by  canals. 

The  country  which  extends  from  Capo  AvarcUa  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  James  may  bo  considered  us  en- 
tirely covered  with  rauuntaiiui.  The  rucky  mn.sses  appioach 
so  close  to  the  sea  a.s  to  Icavo  a levob  tract  along  the 
beach  only  in  a few  places.  In  its  numerous  indentations 
a few  narrow  valleys  of  small  extent  occasiuiially  ap|>enr, 
mostly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  But  though  this  country 
(formerly  called  Chiompa)  U unfit  to  maintain  any  great 
population  along  the  coast,  the  interior  is  said  to  contain 
much  cultivated  ground,  and  to  be  pretty  well  peopled. 

Tliat  portion  of  Cochin-China  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  mountain-range  constituted  till  lately  the  principal 
part  of  tho  independent  kingdom  of  Clumboja.  [Cam- 
bodia.] The  southern  portion,  which  is  im)ivH'oclly 
known,  consists,  except  near  the  boundary  of  Siam,  of  an 
immonso  plain,  wliich  appears  to  be  formed  of  tho  alluvium 
of  the  great  rivor  by  which  it  is  traversed.  The  shores  and 
the  adjacent  country,  as  far  as  tho  tide  ascends,  which  ren- 
ders the  water  of  the  river  salt,  are  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes.  About  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  the  ground  begins 
to  be  cultivated,  and  is  exceedingly  furtile.  In  the  interior 
a great  number  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  swamps  aro  said 
to  cover  a considerable  part  of  the  plain. 

Two  largo  rivers  truvei-se  this  plain.  Tho  Sai-gon  or 
Saung,  which  runs  through  its  eastern  portion,  been 
naugated  by  European  vcj^Is  as  far  up  us  the  town  of 
Soi-gon,  but  farther  northward  its  course  is  not  known.  Its 
course  is  said  to  be  more  than  a thousand  miles.  Towards 
Its  mouth  it  sends  off  two  or  more  branches,  which  join  tho 
ojstom  arm  of  the  great  river  of  Camboja,  or  the  Maok- 
haun. 

The  great  river  of  Camboja,  called  by  the  Butmans 
Muckhaun,  is  probably  that  which  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yun-nun  is  callod  Lan-thsang,  mid  rises  on  tlio  high 
table-land  of  Ra.stcm  Asia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
upper  course  of  tho  Yang-(se-kiang.  lu  (he  provincu  of 
Yun-nan  this  river  U navigable:  but  where  it  descumls 
fVoro  that  table-land  and  leaves  the  tcrrilories  of  China,  it 
breaks  through  an  extensive  mountain-region,  in  which  its 
course,  lying  between  high  and  sleep  muuniains,  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  rocky  ledges  ami  cataracts.  Whero 
its  valley  begins  to  grow  wider,  it  is  said  to  send  off  a 
branch  lu  the  right,  which  joins  the  Mcnam.  or  river  of 
Siam,  between  IS“  and  19“  N.  lat.  Its  course  liirlher  south 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  said  to  send  off  various  lateral  branches, 
uhich  fcrtilizu  the  country  through  which  they  How,  and 
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then  re*umto  with  tho  river.  Aliout  150  milL'«  from  its 
mouth  U the  antienc  capital  of  Camboja,  Poniaiprct,  to 
which  European  vessels  ascended  in  the  seventeenth  ben- 
tury,  but  thLs  navigation  has  been  discontinued.  Some 
distance  below  ibis  town  the  river  sepds  off  to  the  west  and 
Houth-wcat  numerous  arms,  which  enclose  and  traverse  an 
extensive  delta,  that  btretches  out  into  the  sea  with  an  acute 
angle.  Most  of  these  arms  arc  navigable  for  lar^  river* 
barges  diu’ing  the  rainy  season.  To  make  the  navigation 
continuous  through  the  whole  year,  a canal  was  made  from 
It  in  18‘i0,  which  joins  the  principal  river  some  miles  south 
of  Panompeng,  the  modem  capital  of  Camboja.  The  three 
principal  mouths  of  the  Maekhaun  lie  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  delta,  and  arc  all  navigable  for  vesscl.s  of  coiisidor* 
aulu  burden  up  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

The  climate  of  the  plain  of  Camboja  resemoles  that  of 
Bengal.  Tliu  rainy  seasons  la.it  from  the  end  of  Mar  or 
the  beginning  of  Juno  to  September.  In  Au^st  the  tner* 
momcrer  was  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  79  , at  noon  82*. 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  80”.  climate  of  tho 
countries  east  of  the  mountains  is  similar  to  that  of  Coro* 
inandcl.  Tlio  mountains  interrupt  tho  clouds  brought  by 
tho  si)uth*west  roonooon,  and  accordingly  the  dry  season 
prevails  in  that  ]ierio(l ; the  north-east  monsoon  brings  rain. 
The  wet  season  sets  in  at  the  end  of  October,  and  conti- 
nues until  March.  In  the  greatest  summer-heat  the  thermo- 
incior  never  rises  above  i03® ; in  the  greatest  cold  it  never 
fulls  below  57*.  In  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Tonkin,  the  south-west  monsoon  brings  tho  rain,  and  the 
wet  season  begins  in  May  and  terminates  in  August.  The 
heat  is  ocxrasionally  very  excessive,  and  the  cold  in  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  very  sharp:  the  weather  is 
often  rendered  unpleasant  by  heavy  fogs,  as  in  J»wer 
Bengal.  I'yphons  and  hurricanes  rage  with  the  utmost 
fury  ill  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. and  on  tlic  adjacent  coasU; 
mure  southward,  e^mccially  below  16®  N.  kt.,  they  are  rarely 
felt ; and  west  of  Capo  James  the  sea  and  land  are  entirely 
exempt  from  them.  They  are  commonly  accompaiiie<l  with 
heavy  and  incessant  rains  ; and  Crawfurd  mentions  that 
after  a continued  rain  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  sea  in  tlie  bay 
of  Touron  was  covered  with  a stratum  of  fresh  water,  so  that 
the  c:usks  of  the  Vessels  were  tilled  with  water  good  enough 
for  the  cattle  and  poultry.  All  the  country  suems  to  have 
a very  healthy  climate,  for  Europeans  as  well  as  for  natives. 

Tlic  iron  mines  of  Tonkin  are  about  six  days'  journey 
from  Cachiio,  and  tho  gold  and  silver  mines  about  twelve 
days’ journey,  both  in  a w'csfcrn  direction.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  Tonkin  is  estimated  at  almut 
2Kt,CU0  ounces  ; that  of  tho  gold  mines  is  unknown.  All 
these  mines  arc  worked  by  Chinese  : the  number  of  miners 
is  slated  to  bo  between  2U,0U0  and  30,009.  Cochin-China 
IS  said  to  have  tin,  which  however  is  not  worked. 

Kicc,  which  is  the  principal  article  of  food,  is  very  exten- 
sively cultivatml  in  the  ]uains  of  Tonkin  and  Camboja. 
Indian  corn,  c,-irtli  nuts  {Amchit  hyp*}ga>a\  and  the  Con- 
volvulus fxUatas,  arc  also  cultivated.  The  Hugar-cane 
is  extensively  cuUii’aterl  on  the  coast,  south  of  16*;  much 
HUgiir  of  on  inferior  quality  is  sent  to  China,  and  a small 
c(uanlity  to  Malacca  and  Singapore.  The  true  cinnamon 
‘ Imutiu  C.inwwrmtm)  is  probaldy  indigenous ; and  though 
its  bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  Ceylon,  it  is  preferred 
by  tho  Chinese:  from  25U,U00lbs.  to  300,000lb8.  are  an- 
inmlly  uxporlcil  from  Faifo. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  every  where,  and  largely  cxiwrted  to 
China,  wlicre  it  fetches  twenty  per  rent,  more  than  that 
brought  frein  Bengal.  Silk  is  in  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China 
n general  object  of  attention  with  the  peasantry;  lliat 
Tonkin  is  of  better  qualitv,  but  still  inferior  to  tiiat  of 
China.  Ten  of  a coarse  kind  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  llu<^,  and  called  Uu£  tea.  It  is  largely  usi>d 
by  the  lower  clossei. 

Tho  French  missionary,  M.  de  la  Bissachirc,  stales  the 
populatirm  of  Cochin-China  at  twenty-two  millions,  of  which 
lie  assigns  eighteen  niillkms  to  Tonkin.  The  Freiirli  otlicers 
at  the  court  of  Hue  differed  oonsiderubly  in  their  state- 
ments to  Crawfurd,  one  estimating  the  population  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  millions,  and  another  at  ten  millions.  Craw- 
furd thinks  tvli  iheso  numbers  to  be  considerably  exagge- 
rated ; and  ac«x>rding  tu  his  calculation,  Cochin-China  con- 
lams  only  5,194,000  souls.  But  as  all  authorities  agrei'  in 
dusenbing  the  plain  of  Tonkin  a*  very  fertile,  and  extremely 
well  eultivatedaiiU  peopled,  theestimale  of  Crawfurd  secras 
too  Ww 


The  nalivot  call  the  eastern  part  of  their  country  Anam, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Chinese  name,  which 
is  Ngan-nan.  They  belong  to  tbe  same  race  as  the 
Chinese  and  Mongols.  Their  language  is  mono^^yllubic, 
and  tlie  signification  of  the  words  is.  in  a great  measure, 
regulated  by  their  accentuation.  But  the  Anamese  laii 
gui^o  is  totally  different  from  the  Chinese  language.  Hie 
Chinese  characters  arc  only  used  in  printing  ; for  common 
purposes  they  use  others. 

The  inhabitants  of  Camboja,  who  call  themselves  Kam- 
mcr,  constitute  a different  nation ; tbev  extend  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Maekhaim  to  16*  N.  lat.  They  do  nut 


difici*  from  the  Anamese  in  their  physical  character,  but, 
according  W Crawfurd  and  Dr.  Leyden,  they  speak  a dif- 
ferent language.  Klaproth  however  thinks  that  it  is  only 


eir  physici 
'.  Leyden, 


they  speak  a dif- 


a dialect  of  tho  Anamese.  In  manners  Uw's.  religion,  and 
state  of  civilization,  they  bear  a nearer  rcsomblanro  to  the 
Siamese  than  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China  Proper. 

On  the  mountain-range  live  two  independent  nations. 
The  Loye  or  Loi  extend  from  Cape  James  at  least  os  far  as 
15*  N.  lat.  They  once  extended  to  the  very  cuost,  and  oc- 
cupied all  Cbiampa,  but  having  been  expcll^  from  it,  they 
retired  into  the  mountain-fastne&sei>.  Their  language 
differs  essentially  both  from  tho  Anamese  and  Cambojan. 
To  the  north  of  15"  N.  lal.  the  interior  districts  of  the 
mountain-range  are  occupied  by  another  independent  nut  tun, 
called  Moi,  which  extends  over  a tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween Laos  and  Cochin-China,  about  120  miles  in  length, 
and  from  20  to  30  in  breadth.  They  are  said  to  be  an  un- 
civilized and  inoffensive  people.  Very  little  is  known  of 
them. 

Tlie  political  division  coincides  nearly  with  the  historical 
division  of  the  country.  Anam,  or  the  eastern  portion,  is 
dirided  into  two  provinces— Tonkin  the  northern,  and 
Cochin-China  tho  southern,  and  the  boundary-line  between 
them,  at  about  19®  N.  lat,  is  nearly  the  same  lino  which 
separated  the  aiitient  kingdom  of  Tonkin  from  Cochin- 
China;  only  two  small  provinces  have  been  dctachcrl  from 
the  former,  and  added  to  tho  latter.  Tliat  portion  of  Cam- 
boja  which  has  been  united  to  Cochin-China  constitutes  a 
province  bv  itself. 

1.  Tonkin  or  Tongking  comprehends  the  roost  northern 
portion  of  Anam,  or  the  plain  which  extends  on  both  sides 
of  tho  river  Song-ca,  and  is  bounded  by  the  mountain- 
ranges  within  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  most  fertile  and  most 
populous  portion  of  Cochin-China,  producing  rice,  rot  ton, 
and  silk,  in  great  abundance,  and  exporting  extensively  all 
these. articles.  Its  mountains  abound  in  gold,  silver,  and 
iron.  The  capital,  Cachao  or  Cecho,  called  by  the  natives 
also  Bakthan,  is  a large  town  with  150,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  tho  banks  of  the  Song-ca,  about  80  or  90  miles 
from  the  sea.  Its  commerce  in  the  products  of  tho  country 
is  very  considcrablef  es|>cciaUy  with  China.  Hean-is  on 
the  same  river,  about  18  miles  lower  down  ; the  larges* 
junks  come  up  to  this  place. 

2.  Cochin-China  Proper  comprehend-s  the  coast  from 
about  19*  N.  lat.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  James. 
The  name  of  Cochin-China  is  not  known  to  the  natives,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  Portugueso,  who  on  their  arrival 
in  the  country  found  that  it  was  calleil  Koe-chcii  or  Cochin 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Cochin  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, they  addeil  China,  calling  it  as  it  were  Cochin  of  China. 
The  natives  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  l>jng-lraoing  nr 
I>aug-!rong  (i.  e.,  the  interior  or  central  country  );  ainl  tliey 
call  Tonkin  Dang-ngoai  (the  external  country).  The  wlude 
surface  is  covered  with  mountoins,  but  lowanls  the  luvrtli 
iHe  ridges  are  separated  by  wide  valleys.  bomctimc.-i  c.x- 
weiiding  to  moderate  plains,  which  however  towards  the 
south  grow  imrrower,  till  in  the  vicinity  of  C-hmj  Pataran 
and  south  of  it  they  become  narrow  glens.  Its  jirincipal 
products  are  sugar,  silk,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  j epper, 
&c.  The  harboiu^  along  this  coast  are  miincrmis,  ifiifo, 
and  spacious:  there  is  a considerable  number  of  small 
towns.  Hie  capital  is  Huf’,  tho  metropolis  of  the  whole 
country.  The  beat  and  most  frequented  harbour  is  Touroii 
or  Han.  To  the  south  of  it  is  the  town  of  Faifb,  with 
from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants,  mostly  Cliinese,  who  carry 
on  an  active  trade  with  their  native  country.  The  liirgo 
towns  of  Qui-nhon.  Plm-ycn,  and  Nhutraiig.  aio  not  viniied 
by  Europeans.  'J’hc  most  souihcrti  portion  of  Cochin- 
China  Proper  once*  formed  u separate  country,  under  lUo 
naniu  of  Chianipa. 

3.  CaiuUya  c.\leiid&  over  nearly  the  wli-dc  of  the  unlieut 
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kin^ora  Camboja,  only  one  pro^4nee  of  it,  Bataban?. 
having  been  united  with  Siam.  The  Cliinuso  name  of  this 
country  ig  Kan-phu-tche,  from  which  Cutiiboja  is  derived. 
As  far  as  this  country  is  known,  it  is  a level  formed  by  the 
alluvia  of  its  large  rivers,  and  very  fertile  and  well  eulUvate<l. 
Its  principal  comraorcial  productions  arc  rice,  arcca-nuts. 
bold,  spices,  and  timber.  It  has  mines  of  iron.  Sai*gun, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  may  bo  considered  as  iU 

1>rrscnt  capital,  being  the  scat  of  the  provincial  government 
*ontaipn;t  or  Camboja,  on  the  Maokhaun,  was  antiently 
the  capital,  and  a very  considerable  town  when  visited  by 
the  Dutith  ill  the  seventeenth  century.  Nothing  is  known  of 
Its  piesent.  condition.  Pauomjwng,  or  Caloinpe,  was  at  a 
later  |>eri(Kl  tho  tapilal,  and  is  still  iho  residence  of  the 
nominal  king  of  Camboja;  it  is  in  a populous  and  well- 
cultivated  country.  Kang-kau  is  about  two  miles  fnira  tho 
tnouth  of  the  Kang-kap  mcr,  which  forms  a shallow  port , 

It  has  Some  commerce  with  Singaimrc  and  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Malays.  The  population  is  about  5000. 

The  Cochm-Cliinese  have  made  some  progress  in  moat  of 
the  nrfji  of  civilised  life.  Barrow  says  that  they  excel  in 
naval  architecture,  and  that  their  row-galleys  for  pleasure 
arc  remarkably  fine  vessels;  and  Crawfurd  UiinW  lliat 
tho  hicker-waro  made  in  Tonkin  is  preferable  to  that 
of  Jnpnn.  They  manufacture  great  <(uantitics  of  coarse 
cotton  and  silk  cloth,  but  both  are  inferior  to  those  brought 
from  Chinn.  Their  arlicles  of  filigree  work  are  equal  to 
tho^e  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  vet-seU  of  rasl-inm  are  olso 
very  good.  As  they  are  not  acquninte<l  with  the  art  of 
making  steel,  their  tools  arc  not  hard  enough,  and  thev 
prefer  tho  copper*  tools  imported  by  tho  Chinese.  Fire- 
arms are  laq'ely  imported  from  Europe.  Tlieir  earthen- 
ware  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  tho  Cliinose. 

Tim  great  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  valuable 
products  would  seem  calculated  to  attract  foreign  vessel*  to 
this  country.  But  after  the  feeble  attempts  of  some  Euro- 
pean nations  to  establish  a regular  trade  were  frustrate*!  by 
tho  long  infernal  wars  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  the  rora- 
mcree  of  Cochin-China  was  limited  to  its  intercourse  with 
China.  Since  the  establishment  of  Singapore,  however,  on 
intercriursu  has  been  established  with  that  <'oluny,  especially 
by  Chinese  merchants,  and  this  trade  seems  to  be  rapidly 
increasing.  The  commerce  with  China  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  harb*mrs  of  Carhao,  Failb,  and  Sai-gun,  in  Cochin-China, 
and  to  Canton,  Amoy,  Fu-cheou-foo,aud  Nlng-po.in  China. 
In  18'J2  there  were  employed  in  this  trade,  nccortling  to 
Crawfurd,  116  junks,  of  about  20,00U  torvs.  They  export 
fi\*m  Cochin-China  rice,  coUon,  silk,  eagle-wt>o*C  spices, 
and  .some  other  articles}  the^’ import  tea,  the  finer  kituU 
«if  cotton  an*l  silk  goods,  china,  and  some  other  articles  of 
less  im(>ortanco ; nl.su  opium  and  English  broad  cloth.  From 
Snigzipore  arc  iinptirteu  iron,  fire-anus,  opium,  catechu,  and 
terra  jaiKmica.  Before  l»22  this  commerce  employed  a 
shipping  of  dOOO  Ions,  mostly  Chinese  junks;  but  it  is  now 
eeriainly  twice  if  not  three  times  us  extensive.  A com- 
mercial interrnursc  is  also  maintained  between  Fuifu  and 
Sai-gun.  an<l  Bang-kok.  the  capital  of  Siam,  which  however  ' 
i*  not  c,>usider:ible,  as  only  4U  or  50  small  junks  are  en- 
gaged in  it.  They  bring  to  Bang  kok  silk,  worked  au*l  raw, 
malting*  for  sails,  &c.,aiul  take  in  return  iron,  tobacco,  opium, 
ami  sumo  F.umpean  goods.  (Crawfurd;  Barrow;  White.) 

COCnUNE.VL  u extremely  rich  in  the  {lnc.*t  rtnl  colour- 
ing matter,  and  has  betut  lung  employed  m iwnrlet  dyeing,  ' 
andin  the  manufacture  of  carmine.  [Carmine.] 

Cochineal  has  been  analyzed  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
afid  they  fiml  that  it  contains — ' 

1.  A colouring  matter  to  which  they  have  given  the iianio  ' 
of  carmine,  or  carminium.  i 

*2.  A peculiar  animal  matter. 

3.  Fatty  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  tether,  and  consist- 
ing of  stearitic,  oleine,  and  an  odorous  acid. 

4.  Phosphate  of  lime  and  of  potash,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. and  carbonate  of  lime;  amt  potash  combined  with  an 
organic  acid. 

Carmitiimn  was  oblaine*!  by  Pelletier  ami  Caventou  by 
liecsting  cochineal  in  tether;  treating  the  residue  repeat- 
edly with  Ixulingalrohol,  allowing  it  to  cool;  treating  the 
deposit  formed  with  pure  alcohol,  and  then  adding  a vo- 
lume equal  to  its  own  of  pure  sulphuric  a;thcr;  n deposit  of 
earmimuiu  is  Ihu.s  formeu. 

The  properties  of  carminium  arc  that  it  is  solid,  unrryslal- 
lizable,  of  a perfect  n.'«l  co.our,  fuses  at  104®;  very  soluble  ' 
m water,  slightly  soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  insoluble  in  sul- 


phuric  iDthei,  and  in  tho  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  Sulphurie 
s acid,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  when  concenlralcd. 
1.  iodine  and  chlorine,  destroy  carminium  ; but  when  diluted, 

0 the  uckIs  render  its  colour  brighter.  Nitric  acid,  ami  ahstj 
1.  amiuoiiia.  dissolve  it  perfectly.  Alkalinu  solutions  udiled 
^ to  a solution  of  canninium  render  it  purple,  but  limo  water 
, precipitates  it.  If  gelatinous  alumUm  be  addi-d  to  a sulu- 
» lion  of  carminium,  Uieso  two  substances  combine,  and  tho 
. solution  is  completely  decolourized.  Tlic  lake  thus  ob- 
! taiiiul  is  of  a very  fine  red  cohmr,  but  it  may  be  renderc*! 

• crimson  by  heating  it  in  tho  liquor  in  which*  it  is  formi-d. 
f The  greater  number  of  saline  solutions  (Kiured  into  a solu- 

1 tioii  of  carminium  render  it  enmson;  sulphate  of  lime, 

• protochlori*le  of  tin,  protonitrate  of  mercury,  and  subniunato 
of  lead,  precipitate  it.  When  heated,  carminium  U*le*-om- 

! posed,  but  unlike  must  animal  matter,  it  yields  no  animo- 
, nia  by  dccoTiiposition. 

The  chief  use  of  cochineal  U the  dyeing  of  scarlet ; the 
fine  colour  which  it  yields  is  ronverlorl  to  tYiis  liut  by  means 

• of  chloride  of  tin,  usually  called  muriate  of  tin,  and  by  tho 
dyer,  tin  spirits. 

Tlie  iiuMJct  which  constitutes  cochineal  feeds  chiefly  upon 
the  Cactus  cocheiullirera  and  C.  opuntia.  Tlic  female  in- 
H«'t  only  is  collo*'tc<l.  Several  varieties  are  distiiiguislusl 
in  commerce,  and  have  difTorent  degrees  of  value  attached 
to  them,  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  different  methods  era- 
plo)  cil  to  kill  and  dry  the  insects.  'When  dried  they  resemblo 
small  grain.s  scarcely  so  large  as  a peppcr-coni,  oiate,  con- 
vex aliove,  plaiie  bolow,  transversely  furrowed,  externally 
blackish -brown,  but  a*  if  dusted  with  a while  {H>wdt‘r, 
light,  friable,  the  internal  substance  consisting  of  ex- 
tremely small  grains,  obscurely  purple,  but  when  rwluced 
to  powder,  of  a rich  purple,  inodorous,  but  with  a bitter- 
sweet acrid  taste.  They  impart  to  water  or  alcohol  by 
digestion  an  intensely  red  colour.  Tlio  colouring  principlu 
is  termed  carmine. 

Adulterations  are  60*00104  cither  by  mixing  old  ihsecla 
consisting  of  the  mere  skin,  or  grains  artificially  prepared, 
with  the  genuine. 

Cochineal  has  hitherto  been  croploycd  mostly  as  a co- 
louring material,  either  of  tinctures,  or  of  other  things, 
the  naturoof  which  it  is  wished  to  disguise  ; but  lately  it 
has  been  stated  to  possess  diuretic  snd  antispasm(mic 
powers,  and  to  be  useful  in  pertussis,  iw  booping  cough.  Its 
claim  to  this  character  requires  yet  to  be  esiatilished  by 
further  evidence.  Some  well-authenticated  ra.*es  are  re- 
corded of  Ike  utility  of  a tincture  of  cochineal  in  doses  of 
half  a drachm  or  more  twice  a-day  in  reinming  or  miti- 
gating tic-dulourcux.  or  neuralgia  faciei  douloureux. 

COCHINEAL  TRADE.  (French.  CocAcmV/e/  Ger- 
man,  Koschenilje;  Dutch,  Cnnchfniljfi : Italian,  Curci- 
niglia;  Spanish.  CochimO.a,  (imm ; Portuguese,  CVAc- 
nilha;  Russia,  Konssenel.)  Previous  to  tho  revolt  of  the 
Spanish  American  provinces  almost  all  the  trade  in  cochi- 
neal with  the  different  markets  of  Europe  was  carried  on 
through  Spain,  and  chiefly  through  Cadiz;  but  since  that 
event,  and  the  conseqiient  removal  of  the  sliackles  which 
restricted  the  trade  of  Mexico,  it  has  taken  a more  natural 
course,  and  the  markets  of  consumption  are  supplied  with 
cochineal  cither  direct  from  tlic  nlacesof  production,  or  fmm 
neighbouring  stations,  to  whirli  the  article  hoj>  found  its 
way  in  the  natural  course  of  comracn'c.  Representing  a 
eon.Hiderablu  value  in  a small  bulk,  cochineal  is  frequently 
used,  with  great  convcnicnco  to  merchants,  as  a medium 
for  making  roiniltances,  and  hence  the  comparatively 
cirruilous  route  by  which  the  greater  part  of  it  reaches 
tho  places  of  ultimate  consumption.  The  trade  in  this 
article  cottuhI  on  by  this  country  in  each  year  from  18*2?  to 
1835  has  been 

Tnkrn  hr 


1827  . 

. 3-20,722lbs. 

Re-Esi-wlett. 
. l45,756lbM. 

l7>,3-25lbs. 

18*28  , 

. 258.032 

. 158,109 

147.819 

18*29  . 

. 288,456 

. 153,738 

1-27.954 

18.10  . 

. 316,589 

. 100.059 

182,;tl7 

1831  . 

. 224.371 

. 168.329 

134,222 

1832  . 

. .168,478 

. 1.18,270 

166,900 

1833  . 

. 359,381 

. 1.10,73*2 

1 78,246 

18.14  . 

. 410,387 

. 265,490 

139,660 

1 8.15  . 

. •I18..120 

. 35‘2.0>3 

162,596 

Of  the  quantity  importc*!  in  t8.35,  t\vothux!sor27fl.?93n*a, 
came  by  way  of  tho  British  West  India  Colonies;  4‘2.“-fi4lbs. 
by  way  of  the  United  Slates  of  America;  72l8lbs.  from  va« 
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noyi  countries  in  Curope,  amonf;  which  Spain  was  not 
included;  2)83lbs.  from  Cuba;  and  87, 172lbs.  direct  from 
the  countries  of  production.  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Of 
'dio  quantity  exported  in  the  same  year,  Russia  took  from 
us  112,854lbs.*,  Turkey,  53,339lbs.;  Indio,  C4,l76lb.s.; 
China,  23,2S4lbs.;  Germany,  37,992)bs.;HoIIand,‘22.S64lbs.; 
France,  10,3 1 Jibs.;  Italy.  13,8931bs.;  other  European 
countries.  12,032Ib«. ; ana  Eg\'pt,  lJ?2lbs.  Tlic  present 
price  (Nov„  1836)  in  the  I^ondim  market  runs,  according  I 
to  quality,  from  6*.  6d.  to  8r.  9d.  per  lb.,  exclusive  of  the  | 
duty : tliis  duty  was  reduced  in  182i  from  29.  6</,  per  lb.  to  ! 
4rf.  per  lb.  when  bnmght  from  British  po.s.<essions,  and 
U.  per  lb.  when  from  foreign  countries : a further  reduction 
was  made  in  1826  to  one-half  these  rates,  at  which  the  ' 
duty  remains  at  present. 

OOCHLICELLV.  fllEUciD.R.] 

COCHLIC'OPA.  [IIflicid.*.] 
cof^nuroMA.  raKuciD.e.i 
COCHLODrNA.  [Heucid.h^ 
rOCHLOlJONTA.  [HELicin.*.] 

(.(.K’H1X>'GENA.  [Heljcid;*.] 

COt^HLOHY'DRA.  [Hsucm*.] 

COCHLO'STYLA.  [Helicid*.] 

C(^K.  [PotrLTKY.] 

COCK  OF  THE  ROCK.  [Piprad.k.] 

COCK  OF  THE  WOOD.  [Capercau.eib.] 
COCKATOO.  [PsiTTACin.«J 
COCHRANE.  CAPTAIN  JOHN  DUNDAS.  H.N., 
distinguished  himself  bv  travelUngon  fool  in  a sx‘ry  eccen- 
tric manner  through  t'mnce,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  through  Russia  and  Siberia,  to  the  extremity  of 
Karatchatko.  (See  'Narrative  of  a Pedestrian  Journey 
through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartar^’,  from  the  Frontiers 
of  China  to  the  Frozen  Sea  and  Kaintchatka,'  2 s'ols.  8ro. 
L'ind.,  1824.)  He  subMwjuenily  engaged  in  some  of  the 
mining  companies  in  the  New  World,  and  died  in  Cnlom- 
biii  at  a time,  it  is  said,  when  he  was  contemplating  a jour- 
ney on  foot  through  the  whole  of  South  America.  Ho  tells 
us  in  his  liook,  that  in  Januan',  1820,  immediately  beftwe 
he  1>cgan  his  journey  to  Russia,  he  made  an  offer  of  his 
serv  ices  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  course  of 
the  Niger,  but  thw  offer  was  declined  by  Government.  His 
object,  when  ho  left  London  for  St,  J*ctcrsburg.  was  to 
travel  round  the  globe,  as  nearly  as  run  be  done  Iw  land, 
crossing  from  Northern  Asia  to  America  at  Behring’s 
Sirails.  * 1 also,’  he  adds  * determined  to  pcrfiirm  the 
journey  on  foot,  for  the  best  of  all  i>osaible  reasons,  that  my 
finaticcA  allowed  of  no  other.’  But  at  the  seaport  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul’s  Rt  tho  end  of  the  Kamtrhatkan  pe- 
ninsula, he  became  enamoured  of  a young  lady  of  the 
country,  and  his  marriage,  together  with  some  other  circum- 
stances, induced  him  to  return  to  England,  whither  he 
brought  hU  wife.  The  ecconlricitie*  of  this  must  hardy 
and  indefatigable  traveller  frequently  approach  to  insanity, 
but  his  book  is  amusing  fVoni  iu  oddness,  and  not  destitute 
of  curious  information  concerning  countries  rarely  visited 
by  Europeans. 

COCK-PlT,  the  name  for  the  theatre  or  area  in  which 
game-cti'  ka  aro  made  to  fight  their  battles.  The  sittings 
of  his  Majesty’s  privy’  council  at  Westminster  are  usually 
held  in  a room  which,  being  the  site  of  what  was  firmorly 
the  cock-pit  belonging  to  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  still  hears 
the  name.  In  a inan-of-war  thu  name  of  cock-pit  is  given 
to  a place  on  the  lower  deck,  where  there  an?  subdivisions 
or  p.nr1ititms  for  the  purser,  the  surgeon,  and  his  mates. 
COCK’S-COMB.  [Cklosia.] 

COCK’S- FOOT  GR.VSS,  a perennial  agricultural  plant, 
the  Oarlylis  fflomerntu  of  botanists,  of  a coarse,  harsh,  wiry 
tc.xture,  but  cajablo  of  growing  on  the  most  expiised  barren 
sandy  places,  and  yielding  a valuable  AkkI  for  sheep  very 
early  in  the  spring,  beforo  its  young  leaves  have  had  time 
to  become  touch. 

COCKATRICE.  One  of  llio  names  by  which  the  Basi- 
li.sk  wus  known.  'Many  <mlnions,’  says  Dr.  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  PscudodoNia  Epidemic*,  ‘are  passant  con- 
cernitig  the  basilisk,  or  liitlo  king  of  MwpenU,  commonly 
♦ailed  tho  Ct)c/i(Unce : s<irae  affirming,  others  denying,  most 
doubting,  the  relations  made  horeof.**^*Tliat  such  au  animal 
there  is,  if  wo  evade  not  the  icslimony  of  Scripture  and 
human  writers,  we  cannot  safely  deny.’  ThU  is  very  true, 
and  it  is  c<{uully  true  that  tiie  alleged  genenilion  of  ihe 
basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  and  the  powers  niliibuted  to  it  in 
aiitieul  inaes,  wuic  iho  most  ridiculous  fables. 


Of  basilisks,  or  eockatric^  there  were  said  to  be  three,  if 
not  four  kinds.  One  species  burned  up  whatever  they  ap* 
proachod, — a sort  of  breathing  uiiaaes,  tbev  made  a J^>rt 
wherever  they  went,  for  every  thing  animal  and  vegetable 
w itliered  before  them  ; a second  were  a kind  of  wandering 
Medusa’s  heads,  and  their  look,  like  Vathek's  eye,  caused 
an  instant  horror,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
death  ;*  the  touch  of  a tblnl  caused  the  flesh  to  fall  from 
the  bonc.-^  of  the  wretched  animal  with  which  they  came  in 
contact;  and  a fourth,  a concentration  of  evil,  was  said  to 
be  produced  from  the  eggs  of  extremely  old  cocks  (otvicoi- 
iomna),  hatched  under  toads  or  serpents.  There  aro  au- 
thors who  maintain  that  this  parentage  did  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  one  khid  only,  but  that  it  was  the  origin  of  the 
whole  infernal  brood. 

Tlic  Greek  word  jdaeiXiercc  is  often  translated  in  Latin 
by  the  word  Pfs^lut.  When  mention  is  made  of  these 
liaAilisks,  or  ecK^katrices,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nothing 
appears  to  occur  in  the  sacred  volume  Inryond  words  cx- 
pres.srve  of  a very  poisonous  and  deleterious  serpent,  in- 
tended, in  the  opinion  of  many  commentators,  to  t}~pify  sin. 
misery,  destruction,  God’s  judgments,  and  the  principle  of 
e>il,  or  Anti-Christ.  Thus,  in  Psalm  xci.  13,  it  is  written 
‘super  aspidem  ct  baailiscum  ambulabis,’  wliich  in  the  old 
quarto  Bible,  ‘imprinted  at  London  ^ Robert  Barker, 
printer  to  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majestio,  161J.*  is 
translated,  ‘Thou  shalt  walk<t  upon  the  lion  and  aspe,*  nncl 
in  the  more  modern  editions,  ‘Thou  shall  tread  upon  Ihu 
lion  and  adder.’  In  Ihe  ‘ Booke  of  Common  Prayer,’  by 
the  same  printer  (Robert  Barker),  1613,  the  passage  stands 
‘ Thou  shall  goc  upon  the  lion  and  adder,’  and  so  in  the  more 
modemeditions.  Again.  Proverbs  xxiii.  32,  s|>cakillg  of  (be 
nlnLsuofthe  wine-cup. ' Mordebit  ut  coluber  el  sicutRegulus 
vcncna  diffundet,’  which  in  the  old  edition  above  alluded  lu 
is  rendered,  ‘ In  the  end  thereof,  it  will  bite  like  a ser)x:nl 
and  hurt  like  a cockatrice,’  and,  in  the  modem  veisiun, 
‘At  the  last  it  bilelh  like  a serpent  and  stingeth  like  nn 
adder.’  So  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  ‘Ne  Imleris,  etc.,  do  nulice 
cnim  colubri  ^redietur  Ui^lus,’  etc.,  in  the  old  quarto, 
‘ Rejtiyce  not  (thou  whole  Paleslina)  because  the  rod  of 
him  that  did  beatc  thee  is  broken:  fur  out  of  serpents 
route  shal  come  forth  a cockatrice,  and  the  ft'uit  thereof 
shall  bee  a Scry  flying  serpent:’  and  lix.  J,  speaking  of  the 
wicked.  ‘Ova  aspidis  rumpunt  et  tclas  amnearum  le.xum; 
qui  coiiiedorit  dv  ovis  ejus  morietur,  ct  quod  Cructuui  erit, 
crumpet  in  Rcgulum:’  in  the  old  quarto,  ‘They  batch 
cockatrice  egges,  and  weave  the  spiders  webbe:  he  that 
inteth  of  their  egges  dieth,  and  that  which  is  trod  uixjii 
breaketh  out  into  a serpent,’  which  the  commentator  thus 
explains,  ‘Whatsoever  cometb  from  them  is  ]K>is»n  anti 
brmgi'th  death.  They  are  profitable  to  no  puri>ost5.’  The 
present  cdiliuii  rea«ls,  ‘They  hatch  cockatrice  eggs  and 
weave  the  spider’s  web:  he  that  ealeth  of  Ihrir  eggs  diilh, 
nml  that  which  is  crushed  breaketh  out  into  a viper.’  Also 
Jeremiah  vih.  17,  ‘Ecce  ego  mittam  vobis  serpentes  Regii- 
1ns,  etc.,’  which  the  same  old  edition  rendere,  ‘ For  behold 
I will  send  scri>enls  and  cockatrices  among  you,  which  will 
not  bec  charmed:  and  they  shall  sting  you.  saitb  the  Lord;’ 
which  the  commentator  explains  as  follows:  'God  throat- 
neth  to  send  the  Babylonians  among  them,  who  shall  utterly 
destroy  them  in  such  sort  as  by  no  meancs  they  shall 
escajK*.’  The  modern  edition  scarcely  \*arics  from  the  old 
quarto,  except  in  the  subslilulioii  of  the  word  ‘bite’  for 
•sting.’ 

ITiesc  basilisks  were  called  kings  of  ser]Hmls,  because  a)l 
other  dragons  and  snakes,  behaving  like  good  subjects,  iiiid 
wisely  not  wishing  either  to  he  burnt  up,  or  struck  dead, 
or  to  have  their  llesh  fall  from  their  bones,  although  they 
Were  in  full  feast  uinm  tlw  roost  delicious  prey,  were  sup- 
p>H-d,  the  moment  they  heard  the  distant  hi.«s  of  (heir 
king,  to  turn  tail  in  a suuve  qui  peut  stjde,  leaving  the  sole 
onjoymeiil  of  the  b.niquet  to  the  royal  monster. 

Of  the  antient  profane  writers,  Aristotle,  as  might  bo  cx- 
peete«l.  says  nothing  about  the  wonders  of  llie  cockatrico 
but  Pliny,  who  dearly  loved  a fable,  mentions  the  hasc 
lisk  more  than  once;  lhu.s  (//«/.  AW.  liook  viii.  c.  21,  an«l 
book  xxix.  c.  4)  he  enters  at  length  into  its  dcaillv 
attributes,  and  record.H  the  praises  with  which  magicians 
oelebrato  the  efficacy  of  its  blood,  which  was  considered  au 
admirable  antidolo  against  sorcery  (vonefina).  Dkth’h- 
rideSiGoleu,  Solinus,  ^lian,  and  others,  are  eloquent  upou 

■ .Vtiiw.  IB  ank*<'r  tu  Rkhuni'*  obi»rT4tiua  <ni  Iht  ir  •— 
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botiluks,  as  are  Avicenna,  Grevinuo,  Scalier,  and  many 
more. 

Browne  (Pneudndi)ria)  U of  opinion  that  what  ‘ wo  vul- 
(^ly  cull  a cockatrice,  and  wherein  (but  under  a dilTeront 
namo)wQ  intend  a formal  identity  and  adequate  conception 
with  the  basilisk,  is  not  the  basilisk  of  the  ancients,  whereof 
such  wonders  are  delivered.  For  this  of  ours  is  generally 
described  with  legs,  wings,  a serpentine  and  winding  tail, 
and  a crist  or  comb  somewhat  like  a cock*  but  the  bnsi- 
Isk  of  older  tiroes  was  a proper  kind  of  serpent,  not  aliove 
three  palms  long,  as  some  account;  and  differenced  fnim 
other  serpents  tiy  advancing  his  head,  and  some  white 
marks  or  coronal-spots  upon  the  crown ; as  all  authentic 
wTiters  hare  delivered.'  The  following  is  Pliny’s  descrip- 
tion (//rW.  A'l/-  viii.  21),  After  stating  that  the  basilisk, 
like  the  l>cast  catoblcpas,  slavs  with  its  eye, be  proceeds;— 

‘ The  Cyrenaic  province  produces  him  of  the  greatness  of 
not  more  than  twelve  fingers,  and  remarkable  for  a white 
spot,  like  a diadem,  on  his  heail.  Ho  drives  awmy  all  sor- 
l>unts  by  his  hissing,  nor  does  ho  impel  his  body  like  the 
rest  by  a multiplied  tloaion,  but  advances  lofty  and  upright 
(euUus  ut  erectus  in  medio).  He  kills  the  shrubs,  not  only 
by  contact,  but  by  breathing  on  them,  scorches  up  tbo 
green  herb,  and  splits  Uic  rocks:  such  power  of  evil  is 
there  in  him.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  if  killed  by  a 
spear  from  on  horseback,  the  power  of  the  |>oison  con- 
ducted through  tlic  wea|K>n  killed  not  only  the  rider,  but 
the  horse  als<>.'  To  this  Lucan  alludes  in  these  lines:— 

{8VKli*(t  n<M>ri  ba«lli*cui  <n*pulo  Mauri 
Tranc-u-tua  ? velux  cturu  (irc  t«U  vto«oina, 
lDvadli>|it»  maaaai.' 

Such  a prodigy  was  n*it  likelv  to  be  passed  over  in  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Aoconluigly  we  Hud  that  a goorl 
man  (vir  nmdara  Justus)  going  to  a fountain  m tho  desert 
suddoiilv  behold  a basilisk.  Ho  immediately  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  a pious  appeal  to  the  Deity,  laid 
the  tnonstcr  dead  at  his  feet.  A somewhat  similar  minude 
is  reUioil  of  the  abbot  St.  John,  who,  by  prayer,  slow  a 
basilisk  that  lay  hid  in  the  bottom  of  a deop  well,  and  ro- 
duccil  the  monks  of  a monastery  built  by  him  to  tho 
gre.-vtest  distress  fur  want  of  water.  Leo  IV.,  by  a similar 
jiiuiy,  is  said  to  have  delivered  Rome  from  a basilisk  whoso 
breath  aHlic-tod  the  inhabitants  with  a terrible  pestilence  in 
his  pimtiilcutc.  * 

.lonston  unuracratos  tho  attributes  of  tho  basilisk  in 
silence,  till  he  comas  to  its  alleged  pow-cr  of  annihilating 
wiili  tho  eye;  when  he  sagely  remarks,  * Intuitu  inten- 
mere  vix  crmliderim,  quis  enim  primus  vidisset?*  ‘I  would 
Kcarce’.y  believe  that  it  kills  with  its  look,  for  who  first 
could  have  seen  it?*  The  worthy  physician  was  not  aware 
tliat  those  vrho  went  to  hunt  the  basilisk  of  this  sort,  took 
with  them  a mirror  which  reflected  back  tho  deadly  glare 
upon  its  author  and,  by  a kind  of  poetical  Justice,  slew  the 
b^iltsk  with  its  own  weai>on. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Browno,  who  treats  most  of 
the  fbblos  about  the  basilisk  with  contempt,  is  still  un- 
able to  resist  the  story  of  its  killing  with  tlie  eye.  We 
think  wo  oan  trace  a little  of  the  sympathetic  theory  main- 
tained by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  others,  in  the  following 
passage : * According  to  tao  dootrino  of  tho  antients,  men 
xtill  affirm  that  it  killoth  at  a distance,  that  it  poisoneth  by 
the  eye,  and  by  priority  of  vision.  Now  that  deleterious  it 
may  no  at  some  distance,  and  destructivo  without  corporal 
ciintruction,  what  uncertainty  koovct  there  ho  in  the  effect, 
there  i»  no  improbability  in  the  relation.  For  if  plagues 
or  pestilential  atoms  liave  been  convoyed  in  the  air  from  ' 
diS^crent  regions  ; if  men  at  a distance  have  infected  each  | 
other;  if  ito  shadows  of  some  trees  be  noxious;  if  tor- 1 
pedoes  deliver  their  opium  at  a distance,  and  slupify  beyond  | 
themselves;  we  cannot  reasonably  deny  that  {besides  our' 
gross  and  restrained  poisons,  requiring  contiguity  unto  their  , 
actions)  there  may  proceed  frmn  aubtillor  seeds  moro  agile 
emanations,  which  contemn  those  laws,  and  invade  at  a 
distance  unexpected.  That  this  venenation  shooteth  from 
the  eye,  and  that  this  way  a basilisk  may  empoison,  al- 
though thus  much  be  not  agreed  upon  by  authors,  some 
imputing  it  unto  the  breath,  others  unto  tho  bite,  it  U not 
a thing  impossible.  For  eyes  receive* offensive  impressions 
from  tneir  objects,  and  mav  have  inlluenccs  destructive  to 
each  other.  For  tho  visible  species  of  things  strike  not 
our  senses  immaterially,  but,  streaming  iu  cor^ral  rales,  do 
eatry  with  them  the  qualities  of  tho  object  from  wheoee 


they  flow,  and  the  medium  through  w-hich  they  pass.  Tlius, 
through  a green  or  red  glass,  all  things  we  behold  appear 
of  tho  same  colours;  thus,  sore  oyes  affect  thoso  which  are 
sound,  and  themselves  also  by  refle.xion,  as  will  happen  to 
an  inflamed  eye  that  beholds  itself  long  in  a glass ; thsu 
is  fascination  made  out;  and  thus  also  it  is  nof  imposstblo 
what  is  affirmed  of  this  animal ; the  visible  rates  of  their 
eyes  carrying  forth  the  subtilest  portion  of  their  poison, 
which,  received  by  the  eye  of  man  or  boast,  infocteth  first 
the  brain  and  is  from  thence  communirated  unto  the  heart.* 

But.  if  the  author  of  the  ‘ Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Com- 
mon Errors’  here  shows  something  of  the  lingering  look 
with  which  most  men  regard  received  prejudices,  he  makes 
amends  by  declaring  war  against  the  story  of  tlic  mode  of 
the  cockatrice's  proauotion.  ‘ As  for  the  generation,’  says 
he,  * of  the  basilisk,  that  it  proceedeth  from  a cock’s  egg 
hatched  under  a toad  or  serpent,  it  is  a conceit  as  mon- 
strous as  the  brood  itself.*  Jonston,  who  appears  to  regard 
with  a pro|>er  horror  roost  of  tho  nefarious  procctulings  of 
the  cockatrice,  treats  this  part  of  the  subject  quite  prufus- 
sionnlly.  * Quomodo,'  remonstrates  the  sage  doctor  of  me- 
dicine, 'furroari  a gallo  inlra  ovum  possit  cum  utcro  dcs- 
titualur  non  vide<i.*  It  is  supposed  tlmt  this  idea  H(u>k  its 
rise  from  an  Egyptian  tradition  concerning  tho  ibis;  ‘for 
*m  opinion  it  was  of  that  nation,  that  tbo  ihis  ffmding  upon 
serpents,  that  venomous  food  so  inqiiinates  their  oviul  con- 
ceptions, or  eggs  within  their  bodies,  that  they  sometimes 
came  forth  in  serpent ineshopes;  and  therefore  they  alwaies 
brake  their  egs^  nor  would  they  onduro  the  biM  to  sit 
upon  them.’  (Browne.)  Baptista  Porta  is  of  opinion  that 
if  a hen’s  egg  bo  placed  in  a ditch  full  of  serpents,  cotrup- 
tion  (tabes),  arsenic,  and  other  poisons,  it  will  produce  an 
: animal  noxious  to  the  sight  and  touch : at  the  same  time 
he  puts  the  experiment^ist  on  liU  guard,  lest  in  tiy-ing  to 
produce  this  animal  ho  might  (like  Frankenstein)  give 
birth  to  a creature  that  would  do  him  a mischief. 

But  what  was  to  attack  this  terrible  and  unapproar  Kable 
monster?  There  is  an  old  saying  'that  overv  thing 
huih  its  enemy;’  and  tho  cockatriob  q^ilcd  bcioro  the 
weasel.  (Pliny.  Solinus,  and  others.)  ’The  basilisk  might 
look  daggers,  tho  weasel  cared  not; — in  he  went  to  the 
scratch.  When  it  came  to  biting,  the  affair  became  moro 
serious;  but  the  weasel  letired  mr  a moment  to  eat  some 
rue,  which,  of  courso,  was  tho  only  plant  tho  basUiaka 
could  not  wilhor,  and  was  ala-ays  growing  where  they 
rcturne<l  to  tho  charge,  and  never  left  the  enemy  till  ho 
was  strotched  dead  befbre  him.  So  that  when  men  found 
out  tho  den  of  a basilisk,  they  had  only  to  turn  in  a weasel 
and  the  thing  was  done.  Tho  monster,  too,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  irregular  way  in  which  he  entered  the  worhl,  was 
supposed  to  have  a great  antipathy  to  a cock  ; and  well  he 
mignt,  for,  as  soon  as  lie  hoard  tho  cock  crow,  he  expired. 
This  we  learn  from  /Vlian ; and  African  travellers,  conse- 
quently, carried  with  them  tho  ‘bird  of  dawning’  as  a 
specific  against  cockatrices. 

Tho  basilisk  was  of  somo  use  after  death.  Thus  wo 
rc.ad  that  its  carcase  was  su.si)eiided  in  tho  Tcmplg 
of  Apollo,  and  in  private  houses  as  a sovorcign  remedy 
Bgnim^t  spiders’  webs,  and  tliat  it  was  also  hung  up  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  for  which  reason  no  swallow  ever  dared 
to  enter  the  sacred  place. 

The  reader  will,  we  apprehend,  by  this  time,  have  ' supped 
full  * of  absurdities,  but  still  we  can  imagine  his  anxietv  to 
know  what  a cockatrice  was  like.  Wo  therefore  subjoin 
from  Aldrovandus,  in  whose  work  ho  will  find  two  others 
made  out  of  skates  (Raia),  a couple  of  figures,  one  of  whirii 
he  seems  to  owe  to  Cardan,  and  the  other  to  Grevinus.  In 
both  it  will  be  seen  that 

* What  iMiBeil  )>b  hmd 
The  lilteatMOf  s •rawii  had  o*.' 
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[Ba*nS<cni,  lUgului.Orerioi.] 

In  tlu‘fiC  cuU  will  l>o  seen  an  cxamplu  of  iho  * Somiiia 
l>orlenUque  Thcs«ala.’  wliii-h  have  vanished  heforu  Ihu 
Ujilit  of  acienre.  [Basiusk  ] 

COCKBll,  KDvVAllD.  This  writer,  whose  name  is  so 
well  known  in  Enplsml,  was  burn  about  IC31,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription  to  one  of  the  portraits  oiled  by  Granger 
in  his  Biograpnicai  History  ut'  England.  Ho  was  an  en- 
graver,  and  a teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  published  fourteen  books  of  exercises  in  ]>cu- 
nianship,  some  of  them  on  silver  plates.  One  of  those  is  in 
tIki  British  Museum,  namely,  ‘ Daniel’s  Copy  Bmtk,  $lc.  &c. 
Ingraven  by  Edward  Corker,  Philomath.  lajutlun,  lfi6>t.’ 
The  matter  of  these  exercises  in  penmanship  consists  in 
great  part  of  descriptions  of  helMlre,  with  fiends  (or  somo' 
thing  Very  like  them)  in  flourishes.  We  Jiave  also  * Cocker’s 
Uruniu,  or  tlic  Sidmlar’s  LX-hglit,'  without  date;  ami 
* Cooker’s  Murals,  or  tlm  Muscn'  Spring  Garden,’  Ixmdoii, 
1G94  (either  a late  ciUtioD,  or  a iHisthumous  work).  Cocker 
dieil  before  1677,  and  (xrlainly  later  than  1671. 

Tlic  relebratixi  work  on  arithmetic  was  nut  published  by 
Corker  himself,  but  us  descrilied  in  tlio  following  title- 
page: — * Cocker's  Arithmetic : being  a plain  and  fanhhor 
inetbod,  suitable  to  the  meanest  capacity  for  the  full  umler- 
atmidiiig  of  that  incomi>arable  art, as  it  is  nuwtuught  by  the 
ablest  schuulmaslers  in  City  and  Country.  (Joinpos'd  by 
Eilwaid  Cooker,  late  practitioner  in  lI»o  arts  of  Writing, 
Arithmotick,  and  Engraving.  Being  that  so  long  since 
promised  to  the  world.  Perused  and  published  by  John 
Hawkins,  Writing  Master  near  St.  George’s  Church  in 
Southwark,  by  the  Author’s  correct  copy,  and  c^immcndcd 
to  the  woild  by  many  eminent  Mathematicians  and  Writing 
Masters  in  and  near  J»ndun.’  The  first  c<lition  was  in 
1677 ; the  fourth  in  1682  ; the  Ihirty-sei  ettl/i  in  1720.  We 
have  never  seen  the  first  edition:  tlK*rc  is  no  copy  of  any 
edition  either  in  tlie  BritUh  Mu^mm,  the  libraries  of  the 
Koyul  Society  or  London  Institution,  or  (so  fur  as  the  old 
catalogues  go)  in  that  of  Sion  (iJoUoge,  or  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  We  have  copied  ilie  title-page 
Trom  a mutilated  copy  of  the  ,37th  edition,  being  the  only 
one  w'c  ever  saw  exposed  for  sale  in  London. 

Cocker’s  Arithmetic  was  the  first  which  entirely  excluded 
all  demonstration  and  reasoning,  and  ronfiuwl  itself  to  com- 
mercial questions  only.  This  was  the  secret  of  its  extensive 
circulation.  There  is  no  need  of  describing  it ; for  so  closely 
have  nine  out  of  leu  of  the  subsequent  school  treatises  been 
niiKlclIcd  upon  it,  that  as  large  a Etoixirtiun  of  our  readers 
Would  lie  able  immediately  to  turn  to  any  rule  in  Cocker, 
and  to  guess  pretty  nearly  what  thsy  would  find  there. 
Every  mctliud  since  his  time  has  been  ‘according  to  Cocker.’ 


There  ore  two  other  works  which  liear  the  name  of  Cocker, 
and  both  publLslicd  by  the  same  John  Hawkins.  (I.)  De- 
cimal Arithmetic,  accompanied  by  Artificial  Arithmetic 
(lonriilims)  and  Algebraical  Arithmetic:  London,  1684 
and  1685.  (2.)  Cocker's  English  Dictionary,  tlic  second  edi- 

tion of  which  bears  date  London,  171.^1.  Now,  sinco  in  1677 
(Jocker  liud  been  dead  some  time,  as  aujiears  by  Hawkins'i 
preface  to  the  Arithmetic,  and  skvee  Kersey’s  Algebra,  on 
which  Cocker’s  is  professedly  founded,  was  published  in 
1673,  it  will  ajtpcar  only  just  possible  that  Cocker  could 
liave  lived  to  have  written  this  work.  Again,  the  Arithme- 
tic was  written  by  a per.son  who  understood  I..atin,  as  proved 
by  apt  quotations  from  Oughtred  and  Gemma  Frksius:  the 
Decimal  Arithmetic  is  entirely  without  quotations,  though 
abounding  in  subjects  on  wliich  the  author  of  the  Arith- 
metic might  he  expected  to  quote.  Lastly,  to  the  prefuec  or 
the  Decimal  Arithmetic  is  nimoxe<l  a very  clumsy  attempt 
at  a cipher,  which  seems  utterly  unmeaning,  unless  it  lie 
considered  as  wrapping  up  a confession  of  authorship.  De- 
ciphered, it  is  as  follows Araico  suu  amanti&simo  Juhanni 
Perkes,  Plochotrophii  Fohliensis  in  Comitatu  Wigornieiisi 
ludiraugistro.  Sir,  if  you  pleas  to  bestow  some  of  your  spare 
hours  in  perusing  the  following  treatise,  you  will  then  be 
the  better  able  tojudg  how  I have  spent  mine,  and  if  my 
paines  therein  may  be  profitable  to  the  publirk  I have  my 
w ish,  but  if  not,  it  is  not  o good  thing  now  tndi.xHl  ] do  say 
so.  Sir,  I am  your  huuibie  servant  John  Hawkins.’  From 
all  that  precedes  wc  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  Hawkins, 
being  in  possession  of  (Aker’s  papers,  and  fmdmg  tlio 
Arithmetic  asuccessAil  work. published  othersofhis  own  in 
Cocker's  name,  )>erhai>s  with  some  assistance  from  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  latter. 

COCKERMOUTII,  a parliamentary  borouijh  and  mar- 
ket town  in  the  west  division  of  the  county  of  Cumber- 
latid.  The  township  is  in  the  parish  of  Brigham,  in  the 
ward  of  Allerdulc  above  Derwent.  Before  (ho  alterations 
effected  by  the  Reform  Act,  it  was  co-extensive  with  the 
borough;  but  the  borough,  since  the  enlargement  of  its 
boundury,  includes,  besides  the  township  of '^Cockormouth, 
those  or  Biigham,  Bridekirk.  Pupcasllu,  Eaglesflcld,  and  a 
]K»rtion  of  the  township  of  Doveuby.  The  town  Is  25  miles 
S.W.  from  Carlisle,  and  299  N.I'I.W.  from  London.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  position  on  the  river  Cocker,  at  the 

iioint  of  its  confluence  with  tlie*lX>rwenl.  The  C(«’ker  flows 
rom  Buttermere-waier,  and  after  j»ssing  through  Crum- 
mock-water,  divides  the  town  of  Ccckermouth  intoltwo  equal 
parts  w hieh  coimnuniwUe  by  a stone  bridge.  Tlie  Derwent, 
after  it  lia.s  received  the  Cocker,  is  aUo  crossed  bv  a handsome 
bridge,  erected  in  1822,  at  a cost  of  300U/.  Tlio  township 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ant  ienl  barony  of  Allerdulc.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle  which  formerly  was  the  baronial  scat  o( 
the  lords  of  Allcnlale.  and  now  the  proixsrty  of  the  earl  of 
Egremont,  stand  on  the  brow'  of  a bold  ommciice  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers.  It  is  supposerl  to  liavc  bccMi 
erected  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  though  the  Norman  or* 
, chitecture  of  the  remaining  walls,  which  are  of  prodisious 
thickness,  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  centur).  "The 
area  enclosci  by  the  outer  walls  consists  of  two  courts. 
Beneath  the  gateway  lielwoen  them  are  two  deep  and 
vaulted  dungeons  capable  of  containing  100  prisoners: 
and  under  a building  in  the  larger  court  is  a spacious 
chamber  with  a vaulted  roof  supportetl  in  the  centre  by  a 
single  octagonal  pillar.  Lysons,  in  their'MngnaBrituniiio.’ 
give  a detailed  du.>icripti(m  and  a drawing  of  this  rastlu 
(vol.' Cumberland,  p.  44.  See  also  Brayley  and  BiUton's 
JJeau/ies  of  AVig/mn/).  It  was  occupied  by  the  parliament 
army  during  the  civil  war  in  1648,  and  sustaincMl  a month’s 
siego  by  the  royalists.  Since  that  lime  it  has  griulnally 
been  decaying,  and  is  now  h.ibitablc  only  in  a small  pari. 
Among  the  antiquities  which  have  been  fotin<l.  is  a iuiu  of 
greon-coluurod  stone,  inscribed  with  Runic  and  Saxon  cha- 
racters. It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  to  the  north  of 
the  town  is  n tumulus  culled  Fool  Hill,  and  to  the  west 
tho  rampart  and  ditch  of  a Roman  camp.  Cuckcrmoiilli 
is  pleasantly 'situutcrl  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  has  a 
promenade  a mile  in  length  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent, 
but  the  streets  in  some  parts  arc  narrow  and  ronrmod.  It  i.s 
recorded  that  the  plague  in  1677  was  fatal  to  nearly  2tiU  of 
its  inhabitant.^.  The  number  of  houses  in  1834  was  IUU2. 
They  are  chiefly  of  stone,  with  roofs  of  slate,  but  onl\  a 
few  are  of  the  better  cla.S8.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  but  the  streets  are  deficient  in  lights  ami 
Ibot-pavumciiU,  and  the  general  apjHturauce  of  lUo  place  ex- 
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hihits  no  disposition  for  iroprovemont.  The  town-house, 
caWid  Moot  Hall,  is  tlie  only  building  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

The  population  in  1831  was  4536,  of  whom  2111  were 
males  anu  2425  females.  There  were  then  128  familira 
omtdoycd  in  agriculture,  and  623  families  employed  in 
irnoc,  manufactures,  and  manual  labour.  The  iMpulationof 
the  borough,  onlarg<^  os  stated  above,  is  6022.  Cotton,  linen, 
and  M'oollcn  fabrics  are  manufacturetl ; also  hats,  hosiery,  and 
injKr  with  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  leather. 

The  oloctive  franchise  was  first  granted  to  the  borough  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  excr- 
clsefl  vntil  it  was  renov^  undcrCharles  U.  It  conlinuesto 
send,  as  formerly,  two  representatives  to  parliament,  and  it  is 
the  place  where  the  court  of  election  is  tield  for  the  western 
division  of  the  county  of  Cuml»erUnd.  The  sessions 

are  alternately  held  hero  and  at  Carlisle.  There  is  a free 
school  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  ov^ 
the  Bchoobhousca  parochial  public  library  consisting  of  500 
volumes.  There  is  also  a subscription  library,  a dispensary, 
n Sunday*8chool,  and  four  friendly  societies.  The  living  U 
a chapelrv,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  places  of  worship 
are  established  by  several  sects  of  dissenters.  The  Rev. 
John  Fell,  who  wrote  on  the  ‘Demoniacs,’  'Rowley’s 
Poems,’  &p.,  was  a native  of  Cockermoutb.  On  the  first 
Monday  in  Mav,  and  on  the  loth  of  October,  there  are 
fairs,  chiefly  for  horned  cattle  and  horses.  (Bmtndary  Re- 
fytrt,  part  i..  p.  95  ; Lysons’s  ifag.  Brit. : Prrjmlaiion  Report, 
1831.) 

COCKLE.  [CONCHACKA.] 

CX)CKNRY,  a term  of  contempt  for  a Londoner,  bor- 
rowed originally  ftwm  the  kitchun.  A cook,  in  the  ba^e 
Latinity,  was  called  conuinaior  ^nd  eoqtanarius,  from  either 
of  which  Cokenay,  as  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the  ' Revo’s  Talc,* 
might  be  derived 

‘ Ami  «h«n  thlijapt  U loU  aaothoi  da;, 

1 •hall  Iw  liftlilvn  a dulTe  or  » cokenay.* 

In  some  rhymes  ascribed  to  Hugh  Bigot,  which  Camdcii 
]mblished  in  his  * Britannia.’  London  itself  apiiears  to  be 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Cockency 

* Were  1 la  ray  eaatle  of  Bangcy, 

Upon  the  riTerW'aieoey. 

1 wanld  ne  care  for  the  lUag  of  Coekmey. 

The  author,  says  T)Twhitt,  in  calling  London  Cockeney, 
might  possibly  allude  to  that  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury  which  WM  anticntly  known  by  the  name 
of  Cnftuigne,  or  Cocagne ; a name  which  Hickes  (fSram. 
Anglo-Sax.,  p.  231)  has  shown  likewise  to  bo  dorivetl  from 
coqttim.  Boileau,  in  his  * Satires,’  speaks  as  if  the  French 
metropolis  had  the  same  appellation  bestowed  upon  it 
{.Sat.  vi.)  ■ 

‘ Parlf  til  poor  no  licbe  ua  p«la  da  Coeagne. 

The  name  of  the  festival  of  La  Coeagna  at  Naples,  de- 
scribed by  Keysler,  vol.ii.  p.  369,  appears  to  ha>'o  the  same 
origin. 

tT)Twhitt’s  Note*  on  Chaucer,  4th  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  4.37 ; 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquitiee,  vol.  i.  p.  65 ; Nares’s  Gloe- 
tary,  in  voee.) 

COCKROACH,  the  common  name  Ibr  the  Blatta  orien- 
lalis.  [Blattid.*.] 

COCKSCOMB.  [Cblosia.] 

COCOA-NUT.  [Cocos] 

COCOA-PLUM,  the  fruit  of  ChryifAjalamu  Icaco. 
COCOON.  [Pupa.] 

COCOS,  a genus  of  palms  thus  defined  by  Von  Ma^tiu^*. 
Both  male  and  female  Bowers  on  the  same  spadix.  Snuthe 
simple;  flowers  sessile.  Males:  calyx  thrco-leavcd ; co- 
rolla of  tlirco  petals;  stamens  six  ; a rudiment  of  a pistil. 
Females:  three  sepals  and  three  petals  rolled  together; 
ovary  three-ccllcfl ; stigmas  three,  sessile ; drupe  fibrous ; 
putnmen  with  throe  pores  at  the  base;  albumen  homo- 
geneous, hollow ; embryo  next  one  of  the  pores  at  the  base  ; 
steins  cither  lofty  or  middle-sized,  slender,  ringed,  or 
crowned  by  the  bases  of  the  petioles,  with  a pale  fibrous 
wood ; leaves  pinnatea ; the  pinnic  lanceolate  or  linear ; 
flowers  pale  yellow;  drupes  brown,  green,  or  orange  colour, 
rather  dW.  The  genus  contaim  several  species,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  the  common  cocoa-nut.  Cocos  nu- 
ci/era. 

This  plant  is  found  all  over  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  growing  within  reach  of 
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Cocoa  ■vcifm.j 

4,  lower  portion  of  tha  apBlha  npcMMl;  b,  braachWI.  with  foinalo  flow*ra— 
tbc  naira  on  tte  iipiM-r  end  dropped  olf)  e, fenalo  flower;  •Iwnena 
«, fctnale eoTolla I /.maUcorutUi  g,gmneD. 

•alt  water,  and  establishing  itself  upon  reefs  and  sand- 
banks as  soon  ns  they  emerge  from  the  ocean.  Its  principal 
range  is  said  by  Mr.  Marsnall  to  be  between  the  ^uator 
and  the  25th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  the  equinoctial 
zone  to  an  altitude  of  about  2900  feet.  Its  great  iin|)ortance 
to  man  lias  caused  it  to  bo  culti\*ate<l  wherever  the  climate 
is  ihvourable  to  its  growth ; and  accordingly  it  is  someiimes 
found  occupying  extensive  tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  trees;  the  whole  Brazilian  const  from  the  river  San 
Francisco  to  the  Iwr  of  Mamanguape.  a distance  of  280 
miles,  is,  with  few  breaks,  thus  occupied:  and  it  was  osti- 
matoil  that  in  the  year  1813  no  fewer  than  10,000,008 
trees  were  growing  on  the  soiith-wcsl  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Tile  cocoa-nut  palm  rises  like  a slender  column  to  from 
60  to  90  feet  in  height ; its  stem  is  of  a soft  fibrous  nature, 
and  is  marked  on  tlie  outside  by  rin^  produced  by  the  fall 
of  its  loaves ; two  such  loaves  ore  said  to  drop  off  annually, 
and  consequently  the  ago  of  an  individual  is  equal  to  half 
the  number  of  the  annular  scars  of  its  stem.  About  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  leaves,  each  from  12  to  14  fool  long,  crown 
the  summit  of  the  stem ; and  as  those  are  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  gigantic  ostrich  feathers,  they  give  the  plant  the 
I air  of  an  enormous  tuft  of  vegetable  plumes.  A reticulated 
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•uhitanee  ntembUii?  coarse  doth  cnrolops  t)ie  base  of 
each  leaf>etalk,  but  falls  off  before  tho  loaf  is  fuU  grown. 
The  flowers  proceed  from  within  a large  pointed  spathe, 
which  always  opens  on  tho  under  side.  In  wet  seasons  the 
tree  blossoms  evory  five  or  six  weeks,  so  that  Itierc  are 
generally  fresh  flowers  and  ripe  nuts  on  the  trtH!  at  the 
same  time ; there  are  conunonly  from  five  to  fifteen  nuts  in  a 
bunch;  and  in  gtM>d  soils  a tree  may  produce  from  eight  to 
twelve  bunches,  or  from  80  to  100  nuts  annually. 

In  liot  countries  the  uses  to  which  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
is  applicable  aro  inuumorable.  The  roots  ore  chewed 
in  place  of  the  areca-nut;  gutters,  drums,  and  tho  jiusts 
of  huts  aro  formed  from  tlic  trunk;  the  young  buds  arc 
a delicate  vegetable ; iliado  is  furnished  by  the  leaves 
when  growing,  and  after  separation  from  the  tree  their 
largo  size  and  hard  texture  render  them  iii\aluablc  us 
thatfli  for  cottages ; they  are  moreover  manufucture<l  into 
baskets,  bucket'*,  lanterns,  articles  of  hend-drtfss,  and  even 
biKtks,  uixm  which  writing  is  traced  with  an  iron  stylus. 
Their  ashes  yield  jwta-sh  in  abundance;  their  midrib  forms 
(»arH ; and  brushes  are  formed  by  bruising  the  end  of  a leaf 
with  a jmrtion  of  the  midrib  adhering  to  it.  From  the 
juiw  of  the  stem,  a kind  of  palm  wine,  and  »ubse<juently 
an  ardent  spirit,  are  prepareil;  the  farinaceous  matter  con- 
tained in  the  stem  is  a good  substitute  fur  sugo ; and  a 
coar>e  dark-coloured  sugar,  called  jagghery.  is  obtained 
fmm  inspissating  the  sap.  This  jagghery,  mixed  with 
lime,  forms  a iwwerful  cement,  which  resists  moisture,  en- 
dures great  solar  heat,  and  will  take  a fine  polish.  The 
ri|>c  fruit  is  a wholesome  food,  and  the  milk  it  contains  a 
grateftil  cooling  beverage;  indi^xl  these  together  constitute 
the  principal  sustenance  of  the  poorer  Indians  in  many 
countries.  The  fibrous  bark  is  used  to  polish  ftirnilure,  as 
bru>hcA,  and  to  form  a valuable  elastic  conlago,  called  coir; 
the  fibrous  matter  is  also  employed  to  stuff  mattresses.  ; 
The  shell  is  manufactured  into  drinking-vesseU  and  vi*ss<*ls 
of  measure ; and  finally,  the  albumen,  or  white  solid  mutter 
contaiiUMl  within  the  shell,  yiehU  by  pressure  or  decoction 
nn  exeelleul  oil ; the  former  is  tho  uicthoil  usually  em- 
ployed. This  oil  is  iu»l  only  cmploye<l  for  buniing,  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  torches,  and  m the  com|H)sition  of  phar- 
maceutical preparations;  and  mixed  with  dammer  (the 
resin  of  S^rca  robus/a)  it  forms  the  substance  used  in 
India  for  paying  the  scams  of  boats  and  ships. 

Tho  uams  cocoa  seems  to  be  a contraction  of  the  Portu- 
guese raacoeo  or  macaco,  a monkey,  and  to  have  been  given 
from  tho  resemblance  betwttvn  the  end  of  tho  shell,  where 
the  three  black  scars  arc,  and  the  face  of  a monkey.  Tlicsc 
three  scars  indicate  the  places  through  which  the  three 
embryos  of  tho  fruit,  if  equally  and  completely  develope«b 
woula  be  protruded.  But  as  out  of  the  three  ovules  ori- 
ginally formed  in  the  cocoa-nut  two  aro  constantly  abortive, 
it  happens  that  one  only  of  the  scars  has  to  frilfil  its  des- 
tined purpose : that  one  is  known  by  its  being  easily  pierced 
by  a pin;  the  others  are  os  hard  os  the  remainder  of  tho 
sheU.  It  is  immediately  below  tho  soft  scar  that  the  em- 
br)«  of  tho  cocoa-nut  is  formed,  and  tho  use  of  the  »*car  is 
to  allow  of  a passage  through  the  sliell  of  the  nut  for  the 
geriiiiiiating  embryo,  which,  without  this  wise  contrivance. 
Would  1h>  unable  to  pierce  the  hard  case  in  which  it  is 
confined. 

Cocoa-nuts  are  brought  to  Europe  as  wedges  to  set  fust 
the  cai>ks  and  other  round  paekiLges  m the  cargo  of  vessels; 
tlieir  freight  therefore  eusts  nothing 

COCUMI'GLIA,  the  name  of  a kmd  of  plum  (Prunus 
■Joimmilia)  found  wild  in  Calabria,  and  having  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a powerful  febrifuge.  It  is  doAcrtbcd  as 
.^earing  a general  resemblance  to  the  cultivated  plum,  but 
aith  short  double  pedundcs,  elliptieal-obuvatc  leaves, which 
are  smoolli,  creuelled,  and  tapering  to  each  end,  tho  cru- 
noUiug  and  tho  putioles  covered  with  deciduous  glands,  and 
with  u^ato-oblong  fruit  of  a dull  tawny  yellow  colour,  with 
a slightly  incurved  point,  and  an  austere  astringent  flavour. 
It  is  abundant  about  Sile,  and  on  the  mountains  whtch 
overlook  Monteleone,  Staiti,  Cutronc,  and  Mcsoraca,  on  the 
sides  e\i)osed  to  the  sco,  as  far  as  the  huighl  of  about  3OU0 
loot.  The  bark  of  this  species  is  in  extensive  use  for  the 
cure  of  tho  intenuittent  fevers  of  Calabria,  both  in  private 
practice  und  in  the  military  hospitals,  where  it  is  preferred 
to  cinchona,  Tlio  bark  of  the  root  U principally  employed 
oithor  in  deroctum  or  extract;  and  iLs  valuable  qualities 
aro  attest^*!  by  Savare^ii,  Polixzi,  Tenorc,  and  other  Nea- 
pouian  physicans.  The  uiedicu^  properlws  of  the  Cecu- 


miglia  aro  said  to  have  been  (ILvuvcro*!  by  a noble  cituen 
of  Monteleone,  who  annually  caused  a oonstdcrable  quan- 
tity of  the  extract  to  be  prepared  and  diMributed  among 
tho  Calabrian  peasantry.  It  is  worthy  of  nuiico  that  febri- 
fugal prupertics  are  assigned  by  Merat  to  the  bark  of  tho 
common  sloe;  und,  conbidering  the  very  close  affinity  be- 
tween thecocumiglia,thosl>H:,  the  bullace.und  thecoinniou 
cultivated  plum,  it  U highly  probable  that  similar  qualities 
are  possesstxi  by  all  of  them.  Tlie  bark  should  be  collected 
in  the  imimliN  of  November,  December,  or  January. 

CODDY  MODDY,  a gull  in  its  first  vear's  plumage. 
(Montagu.) 

CODE,  CODEX.  Before  the  use  of  more  convenient 
materials,  wxHKlen  tablets  were  employed  by  the  antieiils  for 
writing  on.  Such  a written  tablet  was  called  cudex,  of  which 
codicillus  is  a dmiinutive.  First  they  wrote  by  making 
notches  or  indents  in  these  tablets,  but  afterwards  Ihey 
covered  them  with  wax,  und  used  a style  to  write  with. 

The  notion  of  the  word  was  then  extended,  and  it  has 
now  Several  significations.  1.  Codex  may  denote  any  hand- 
writing on  jvarchment  nr  pajwr.  *2.  Tho  diminutive  C4>di- 
oillus  signifies  a less  wilenm  lust  will  or  testament.  [Co- 
DiciLLua.]  3.  A collection  of  luws  is  also  called  eudex,  or 
code  in  mo<lem  languages,  us  in  English  and  French.  In 
this  iiense  the  word  is  now  most  coinmtiuly  used.  There 
arc  sevoral  kinds  of  codes.  A coile  may  be  made  by  merely 
collecting  and  arranging  in  a chnmologicul  or  systematical 
order  the  existing  laws  of  a stale,  which  have  been  made  at 
various  times  by  the  sovereign  power.  Such  a oolleclion  is 
either  made  by  public  authority,  as  was  the  case  with  tho 
Codex  TbiHidusiunus  ri'HF.oixutiAN  Ct>nR]  and  Codex  Jus- 
liiiiancus  [Justinian  Conx  and  Kou.vn  Law], or  by  private 
individual^  as  is  the  cuac  with  tho  Cudex  Greguriaaus 
and  Henn<^,;enianus.  The  Germans  call  collections  of  old 
Gcniiaii  laws,  made  in  the  middle  ages,  ‘ Rechts  biichur’ 
(books  of  rights).  Very  dilTerent  from  a more  ooinpilulion  of 
existing  law  » is  u code  (in  Gcruiaii  O'esetzbuch,  book  of  laws), 
by  which  tho  legislative  jHiwer  sets  up  a new  system  of 
laws.  A niero  arrangement  and  classification  of  existing 
laws  is  moro  properly  culled  u Digest.  If  to  this  cls-vifi- 
calion  and  arruugemont  sek-ciion  he  superadded.  it  would 
still  be  properly  only  a Digest.  A cuae,  though  it  may 
adopt  many  existing  laws  and  customs,  is  now  generally  used 
to  express  a complete  new  system,  founded  on  new  funda- 
mental principles;  such  nrincipU's,  for  instance,  as  aro  set 
fuE(h  in  Bent  ham’s  *I.eniiing  Principles  of  a Constitutional 
Code  for  any  State,’  In  England,  tor  oxauiple,  if  it  were 
proposed  to  make  a code,  it  might  bo  found  useful  or 
iieressary  to  modify  the  law  of  tenures,  or  to  abolish  certain 
kinds  of  tenures  such  as  cu.stouiary  tenures;  and  also  to 
provide  positive  rules  Ibr  numerous  cases  that  arc  still 
either  Uit^ly  unprovided  fur  or  left  doubtful  by  conflictiug 
decisions,  or  regarded  os  of  little  authority. 

CODEIA,  an  alkali  existing  in  Opium. 

(XFDES,  LES  CINQ,  IS  the  name  given  to  several  com- 
pilations of  laws,  civil  and  eriniiiial,  made  in  Fraiu'o  after 
the  revolution,  and  under  Bonaparte’s  administration.  Tlwy 
consist  of  tho  Code  Civil,  Cotie  de  Procwlure  Civile,  Ctnle 
do  Commerce,  Code  d'lnstnwiHm  Crituinelle.  ami  Codu 
P6nal.  To  these  has  been  added  the  Code  Forestier.  or 
regulations  concerning  the  woods  and  forests,  ]ifomulgatod 
under  Charles  X.  in  1827.  Hence  the  whulu  coUecliou  is 
sometimes  called  ‘ Lcs  Six  Codes.’  But  even  this  number 
is  not  contact,  as  there  arc  also  a Code  de  la  CoiiAcriptmn 
and  a Code  Militairc,  both  published  under  Nat>oleon. 
These  two  last  are  treated  under  CoNSCHiPrioNandMuTiNY 
Act. 

Civil  C*ode.-~-The  old  laws  of  the  Fixmch  tnonnreby 
weru  founded  partly  on  the  Hoirmu  law,  |iorUv  on  the 
numerous  diflereut  cusUims  of  the  various  provnu'cs,  uml 
jiarlly  on  tho  ordinances  of  the  kings.  Having  been  ab- 
rogated at  the  revolution,  several  attempts  were  uiaile,  by 
Cambuedres  among  others,  to  form  a cmlv  of  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  altered  slate  of  society;  but  the  fury 
of  the  internal  factions,  the  cares  of  foreign  war.  and  Uiu 
frc<{uent  changes  of  rulers,  prevented  any  calm  deliboiatuui 
on  tliu  bubjivt  during  the  first  veors  of  the  revidutiou. 
iVfter  Bonaparte  became  firnt  consul,  he  apr-uioted.  in  1800, 
u commission,  consisting  of  Tronchel,  president  of  the  Coui't 
of  Cav.«aUon,  Bigot  de  Pr6araeneu.  Porialis,  and  Mkllevillc, 
to  draw  up  a project  *if  a civil  cihIc.  Tlnr  project  was  prilled 
earl^’  in  18U1,  and  copius  were  sent  to  the  ihll'erent  courU 
of  Iraucu  for  their  obscnutiuus  uud  suggesiivus.  The  ok- 
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senatlottB null  wcn^eBtions  were  i.xewifte printed,  nnd  the' 
whole  was  then  Uid  beture  the  section  of  Ic^Alation  of  the  ' 
council  of  Slate,  consisting  of  Roulay,  Berlier.  Emmery,  : 
PortaUs,  Roeilercr,  Kcal,  and  Thibaudeau.  Bonaparte 
himself,  and  Cambaedros  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  The  various  heads  of 
the  cmlo  were  successively  discussed,  afier  which  they  were 
laid  befjru  the  tribunate,  where  some  of  tho  provisions  met 
W'lth  ooiiKiderable  opposition.  The  cocle  however  passed  at 
length  both  the  tribunalo  and  the  legislative  body,  and  was 
promulgated  in  1804  as  the  civil  law  of  France,  * Code  | 
Civil  des  Krani^oU.*  Under  the  Empire  its  name  was 
changi'd  into  tliat  of  Code  Napoimn,  by  which  it  is  still 
olten  designated,  though  it  has  now  officially  resumed 
its  original  title  of  Code  Civil.  This  code  affects  to  dufino 
the  civil  rights  of  Frenchmen,  and  their  legal  relations  to 
each  other,  and  to  society  at  large.  In  its  general  arTangc> 
men!  and  distribution  it  resembles  the  Institutions  of  Jus- 
tinian; like  them,  it  has  adnpic<l  the  great  distinriion  of 
laws  concerning  the  person,  and  laws  tMuceming  jmipcrty. 
It  consists  of  three  Itooks,  divideil  into  titles  or  heads  ('in;h 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  chapters  and  sections.  Book 
ill  eleven  hcails,  treats  of  persons;  specifies  their  civil  rights; 
regulates  the  ipeans  by  Vvhich  their  riclils  are  certified; 
preacrilies  the  mode  of  registering  births,  marriages,  nnd 
deaths;  defines  the  conditions  coiistilutiiig  (he  legal 
domicile  of  each  individiml ; and  provides  ITir  ou.S4-s  of 
absence.  It  then  of  marriage  ns  a civil  contract,  the 

forms  reciuirocl,  the  obligations  resulting  from  it.  and  lastly, 
of  soparuiinn  and  divorce.  The  articles  concerning  divorce, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  debate  mid  np|N»sition  at  the  time, 
have  bemi  repealed  since  the  Restoration,  and  M‘|Kifution 
alono  is  now  allowed.  Thcroile  proceeds  to  treat  of  the; 
relations  of  father  and  son,  of  legitimate  and  natural  chiU  i 
dren,  of  adoption  and  guardiansliip,  anti  of  paternal  imwer. 
Under  this  lust  head  the  Froncli  co<le,  without  ailupting 
the  rigid  principle  of  the  ubl  Kuman  law  in  its  full  oxteill, 
nves  to  a father  the  right  of  imprisoning  his  son  during 
nis  minority  for  a tenn  not  exceeding  six  months,  by  u 
netilion  to  that  efiect,  addressed  to  the  presidimt  of  the 
local  court,  who,  ufier  miisulting  with  the  king's  attorney, 
may  give  the  order  of  arrest  without  any  «>iher  judicial  forms 
lieing  ro(|uired.  The  remaining  hcatU  treat  of  minority  and 
emancipation;  majority,  w hich  is  f xed,  for  both  sexes,  at  ;il 
years  compleb':  of  interdiction,  niid  the  c-ouncil  of  trustees 
iip^Kiintcd  in  certain  coses  to  administer  the  projicrty  ut‘a  man 
wlio  is  inca]viblc  of  doing  it  himself.  Hook  11.  treats  of 
properly  ami  its  various  kimls  and  misliftcalions.  The  1st 
head  dmws  ihodisiinclion  botwx-en  fjicwWcsnnd  immeul'h's, 
or  personal  and  real  jirojx'riy;  ihouoh  1 hcM*  two  words  do 
not  exactly  express,  to  an  English  lawyer,  tlu*  ibstimnron 
between  m^ihlfn  and  The  2nd  defines  the 

different  rights  of  ownership.  The  3nl  treats  of  usufruct, 
use,  and  habitation.  The  4th  concerns  rural  scrvittides,  tho 
fr/rdiorttm  of  ilu^  Roman  law,  excluding  all 

former  personal  servitudes  which  wero  abmt»ted  at  tho 
revolution.  Book  111.  treats  of  the  various  modoa  by  which 
property  is  legally  acquired,  such  as  inheritance,  donation 
inter  vivos,  and  wills  or  testaments.  A father  can  dispose 
by  testament  of  oDO'half  of  bis  pniporly  if  he  has  but  one 
Icwitimate  child,  of  one-third  only  if  he  has  two.  and 
oC one-fourth  if  he  has  three  or  more.  The  law  then 
proceeds  to  treat  of  tontrac.ts  or  conventional  obligotions.  spe- 
cifying the  mo«les  of  proving  them  by  written  documents, 
oiHrial  or  private,  or  by  witness,  or  lastly  by  presumption. 
Tlic  5th  head  treats  of  tho  marriage  contract,  and  the  ro- 
apoctive  rights  of  husband  and  wife  according  to  the  various 
stipulations,  either  by  community  or  separation  of  properly,  or 
by  dowry.  Next  cumc  the  heads  of  sales,  exchanges,  lenses, 
partnerships,  loans,  deposits,  and  sequestration.  The  1‘ilh 
nead  concerns  the  contracts  called  al6atoires,  which  depend 
in  a great  measure  upon  chance,  such  as  insurance,  annuities, 
&c.  The  law  treats  next  of  power  of  atturnev,  of  liail  and 
Mcurity.  and  of  amicable  compromise.  Tfie  18th  head 
concerns  privileged  creditors  and  mortgages.  This  subject  is 
very  elaborately  treated,  and  has  been  much  extolled  as  a 
very  valuable  part  of  the  Civil  Code,  on  account  of  the  secu* 
rrty  which  It  gives  to  propertr  by  means  of  the  public  offices 
for  registenng  raortga^s,  or  which  there  is  one  in  evepr 
district.  The  regisfration  of  mortgages  has  been  adopted  in 
VBott  of  the  Ildian  states,  and  other  countries  besides 
VkMco  ‘ bat  even  this  system  is  not  considered  perfect,  be- 
■miM  there  a do  obligation,  to  r^ntter  every  tale  or  trent- 


mia^ion  of  property,  nor  the  servitudes  nffectinff  property 
and  because  the  Vreiich  code  admits  of  sales'by  privaie 
contract,  and  of  mortgages  in  favour  of  minors  or  wives, 
even  without  rt^gistralion.  In  this  particular  tho  Austrian 
code  is  considered  superior,  because  it  enforces  the  re^s- 
Iratiun  of  every  transrais.sion  of  property,  and  of  every  liur  ■ 
then  or  servitude,  on  the  b»Kik  of  cenMis,  or  eadasto,  fc»r 
each  district  tSi«  also  Grenier.  Tr^iitv  dfs  Ihjjmthcqurt, 
1824:  Introducthin.)  The  nineteenth  head  of  tho  Fren<  h 
civil  code  treats  of  expropriation  or  seizing,  or  selling  off 
by  execution  ; and  the  tweniicih,  or  last,  of  preseriptiou. 

Much  ha.s  l>ccn  written  on  the  merits  and  dcfocts  of  this 
celebrated  code.  In  order  to  judge  of  ils  value,  wc  ought  to 
read  the  reports  of  the  discussutu.s  in  the  council  of  stale 
bylhe  most  dklinguishcd  jurisUofFrnneo.  (Loerf*, 
du  C'jfte  Napoleon  iire  de  l<i  Dincuwon,  fi  vols.,  8vo.,  1805; 
and  Malleville.  Amilt/ng  raif^nnee  de  la  Dl»cu4td'm  du  Cndb 
Civil  utt  Cf/riseil  tf  Elat,  4 vols.,  bvo.,  1807.)  On  the  other 
side,  several  distinguish«*d  German  jurists  have  jiolnted  out 
its  iinjH-'rfectious.  tSavi^ny,  On  the  ApiiUuie  of  our  Age  for 
Legiahilion,  tronslatefl  I'lom  tho  German  by  a barrister  of 
Liiu-oln’slriii ; Kehborg,  iiherdon  C(Ae  Napoleon,  Kanover, 
l8|4;  Thibuut,  Schmidt,  ^c.)  With  regard  to  the  part 
which  Bonaparte  tiwik  in  its  discussion,  not  of  course  as  a 
profew-sional  man,  but  a.s  n quick-sighted  observer  and  critic, 
a liiely  account  is  givi.n  in  Tbibaudeau’s  Mtmmres  tur  le 
CoWA7//.j/.in  whitdi  bis  ow  n oriplnul  expressions  ore  preserved. 

C<nle  de  Prucidure  Civile. — ’llic  Code  Civil  having  deter- 
miniKl  what  was  law,  it  remained  to  prcacribo  the  forms  of 
civil  process  and  the  practice  and  rules  of  the  courts.  Tho 
Code  do  Procedure  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
treats  of  the  various  courts:  1st.  Of  the  justices  of  peace 
; and  their  jurisdiction.  Tlicre  are  alraut  2840  of  these  roa 
gistrotes  in  France,  who  dccidu  petty  coses  not  exceeding 
3UU  francs,  and  also  act  as  conciliators  between  parties  at 
variance,  who  arc  not  allowed  to  pload  beluru  a court 
without  having  first  appeared  before  tho  juge  de  paix. 
2n«l.  Of  the  process  befuru  llio  tribiinaux  do  premidre  in- 
stanc<>,  which  try  civil  cases  without  jury.  Tlifere  is  one  of 
these  courts  in  cvitv  arrondissement.  ,1rd.  Of  appeals  to  tho 
Cuurs  Royales,uf  which  there  are  27  established  m theloigcr 
towns, each  having  >evera|  departments  under  itajurisdicUon  • 
those  courts  try  cases  by  jury.  4th,Of  various  modes  of  judg- 
ment. fit  h.  Of  the  execution  of  jodgmeot&  The  second  part 
treats  of  thevunuus  proceaacs  for  the  reoovecy  of  property,  §e~ 
paration  between  husband  and  wife,  interdictioii  and  cession  of 
properly  by  an  insuhetii  debtor.  Foreigners  are  excluded 
IKim  the  lienclit  uf  the  ee\>dolM,nnrum.  The  code  then  passca 
to  the  subject  of  inheritance,  the  affixing  uf  seals,  taking  in- 
ventories, &c.  The  last  Umk  treats  of  urbitralion.  The  Code 
dc  Proccilurewo-s  in  great  measure  f< ninded on  the ordonnance 
Ilf  1 667  of  Louis  X I with  considerable  omoliorat  ions.  It  was 
framed  byncommis.«iunQppointerl  in  18uu,  then  discussed  in 
the  council  of  state  and  the  tribunate,  and  lastly  passed  by  the 
legislative  body.  It  was  put  in  for«c  in  January,  1807. 
‘ An  orator  of  the  gr)vornmenf,  using  llio  licence  of  ffattery. 

I said  in  his  report  that  tlte  princi^  ul  dillkultios  in  detim- 
I lively  M-ttliiiL'  tho  code  hiwl  been  cleared  up  by  the  emperor 
, himself,  who  had  adapted  the  tonus  to  the  present  wont«  of 
' society.  The  firct  is  that  Napo-dcun  took  no  part  in  the  dis- 
' oussion  of  this  code,  w hich  was  conducted  during  his 
I journeys  to  Italy  and  to  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  and  during 
I the  campaign  »f  Austcriitz.  Besides,  it  was  a dn'  and  un- 
I attractive  subject,  very  unlike  that  of  tho  Civil  Code,  and 
j tho  empt^r  finding  himself  a complete  novice  in  it,  gmvo 
I it  lip  entirely  to  professional  lawyers.  His  general  views 
I would  have  been  to  simplify  the  forms,  and  to  check 
I the  sources  of  chicanery,  but  he  was  not  hced^.  One 
I uf  his  ideas  was  that  solicitors  and  counsellors  should 
I not  be  paid  unless  they  gained  the  cause.  The  routine 
! lawyers,  however,  had  too  much  influence  in  the  work.’ 
(Thibaudeau,  Histoire  de  fhince  tout  NapoUon,  vol.  v., 
p.  124-5.)  Tho  government  aflervards  published  a table  of 
I the  expenses,  duties,  foes,  &c.  attending  civil  proeeai.  The 
: table,  which  U given  at  the  end  of  the  collection  of  the 
codes,  presents  a formidable  appearance  by  t^  multlpUei^ 
and  minuteness  ofthechargeswnich  attend  every  step  of  lega. 
proceedings.  Indeed  this  is  the  principal  rcp^ch 
against  the  Code  de  Procedure,  the  multiplicit^v  of  for- 
malities, written  acts,  registrations,  stsmps,  &c.  AzMidtar 
objection  is  that  in  actions  in  which  the  state  is  ocmcerood, 
it  has  advantages  over  private  partiea.  But  the  publicity  of 
the  discuBSious,  Um  securitv  to  aU  avil  prooeedings  ^ 
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incan<)  of  rogi^lration.  the  aiiUionly  of  iIh* 

various  wiiria,  lliv  imlcjK*n«!ciirc  of  the  judges,  and  the 
establislinieut  of  lorid  courts  all  over  the  counirj.and  alwvc 
all  the  in>titution  of  the  supreme  Court  of  Cassation — those 
arc  e<u>ential  and  lusting  advantages. 

The  Code  de  Cttmmerce  vv.w  protnulgaled  in  Jaiuiarj', 
lbU8.  It  was  founded  in  some  measure  upon  the  ordrtn* 
Tiances  of  167.1-81  of  LouU  XIV.  Next  to  the  Civil  Co«le, 
it  i-s  considered  the  best  part  of  French  Icgitdatioii.  Tlie 
institution  of  the  commercial  tribunals  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  France,  and  has  been  adopted  in  other 
countries.  Tlicke  courta,  of  which  there  arc  213,  consist  of 
u prcHiilent  and  two  or  more  judges,  all  chosen  by  the 
merchants  among  themselves,  ana  for  a time ; they  are 
nol  paid,  but  the  greffier  or  registrar  rwcivcB  a salary,  llie 
Cotie  tie  Commerce  consists  of  four  btxiks:  the  first  treats 
of  commerce  in  gencs*ar,  of  the  various  descriptions  of  com- 
mercial men,  of  the  keeping  of  liaoks,  of  companies  and 
partnerships,  of  brokers,  commissioners,  carriers,  &c. ; the 
secoiicl  treats  of  maritime  commerce,  shipping,  iitsuiances, 
&e. ; tile  ihinl  concepts  bankruptcies;  and  the  fourth 
treat.4  of  tlie  comroenual  tribunals,  their  jurisdiction  and 
proceedings.  Appeals  for  C4i8cs  abuvu  lUUO  francs  lie  to  the 
cour  royaic  of  the  district. 

Code  d'lmtruction  CrimineUe.—T\vi  criminal  laws  of 
France  under  the  old  monarchy  were  defetdive,  confused,  and  , 
arbitrary’.  There  was  no  peiml  code,  but  tlvere  were  varuius  ' 
ordonnanccs  for  the  punishment  of  particular  offences.  Tito  I 
ordonnanco  of  Louis  XIV.  forrcgplntingproceetlings  in  cri- 1 
minal  cases  introducedsomethlng  likcunifonnilv.butittnain-  ' 
toined  torture,  which  in  some  cases  was  repeated,  secret  trial, 
and  other  anomalies  of  the  Icuislation  of  the  middle  a^'s.  Tor- 
ture was  aljoUshedbyLoui-s  XV'I.  ThefirstNationalAssem- 
blyin  1791  reco&t  the  criminal  legislation,  introdtu«d  the  jury, 
and  remodelled  the  criminal  courts  after  those  of  England. 
Then  come  the  reign  of  terror,  with  its  exceptional  laws, 
or  rather  no  law’s  at  all  but  the  caprice  of  the  ruling  faction. 
Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  appt)intod  a commission,  con- 
sUting  of  Viollanl,  Target,  Oudard,  Trcilhartl,  an<l  Blondel, 
to  fVame  a project  of  a criminal  code . Tlu>  fundamental  laws 
were  laid  down  in  IbOl,  and  were  then  discussed  in  the 
council  of  state.  Bonaparte  took  a lively  part  in  thi-sc  first 
dLscus.sions,  especially  on  the  question  of  the  institution  of 
the  jury,  which  ho  strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the 
probable  incapacity  or  party  spirit  of  jurOTs:  he  looked 
upon  the  question  in  a political  rather  than  a jtidicial  light. 
Portalis,  Simeon,  Bigot  dc  Prihimencu,  and  Segur  sided  w ith 
Bonaparte.  Treilhard,  Berber,  Defermon,  Cretot,  BAreuger, 
Merlin,  and  Louis  Bonaparte  defended  the  jury.  Tliere  U 
an  interesting  account  of  ihLs  di.si-utuiiun  in  Thibaudeau 
(vol.  vii.,  pp.  »8,  &c.).  The  question  being  put  to  the  vote, 
the  majority  was  favourable  to  the  jury'.  The  matter,  how-  ; 
ever,  was  finally  settled  by  suppressing  tbe  jury  d’accusn-  , 
tion,  or  grand  jury,  and  retaming  the  jury  de  jugement. 
Tlie  jurors  are  taken  from  the  electors,  who  ore  qvialified  to 
Vote  for  a member  of  the  legislature,  graduates  in  law,  me- 
dicine. ami  other  M’icn«-cs,  nutaricji,  &c.  A list  of  persons 
so  qualified  is  made  out  hy  the  prefect  of  the  de|)nrtmcnt, 
fmm  whir.h  U»e  Pte&idcnt  of  the  Cour  Uoyalu,  or  of  the  . 
C*iur  d‘A-vsite,  selects  the  number  lequircil  to  serve,  j 
The  proceedings  in  criminal  trials  are  partly  written  j 
and  partly  oral,  llic  accuswl  is  first  brought  Wfore  the  | 
procurcur  du  roi  (king's  attorney),  who  examines  him  j 
Wtul  simply  reports  the  case  to  the  jugc  crmalruction,  . 
without  giving  any  opinion  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  if! 
the  accusefl  is  charged  with  a crime  punishable  w'iih  tiersunal 
and  degrading  penalties,  he  onlers  his  detention,  hor  nierc 
delils  or  uiisfleiueanors,  hail  is  allowed.  The  jugo  d'in- 
struction  summons  and  examines  the  witnesses,  and  then 
sends  back  the  rejxirt  to  tbe  procureur  du  roi,  who  makes 
his  remarks  on  tlie  case,  which  is  then  hud  before  the 
rhninbre  de  conseil,  cotisisliiig  of  tlirw  judges  of  the  tri- 
bumU  de  premiere  instance.  Thcs<’ judges  invehtigato  the 
case  minutely,  and  decide  if  there  is  ground  for  further  ; 
proccclings.  In  such  case  the  n’unrl  is  laid  befon^  the  j 
chambre  d’accusatioti,  c<*mpo!W‘d  of  live  judges  of  the  Cour 
Royale,  who  ultinyutely  decide  ftir  commitment  or  ncriuitlah  ; 
If  committed  for  a crime  punishable  by  peincs  alllictives  or 
mfmmante^  the  prisoner  takes  his  trial  Wfore  the  next 
cour  d'aMise  of  the  department.  If  for  mere  d6Ul  or  mis- 
demeanor, he  is  sent  before  the  correctional  tribunal.  The 
courts  of  assize  consist  of  a president  and  tluco  judges, 
froia  among  tho  members  ef  the  Coux  Royaic  auil 


of  the  Irihnnal  de  premiere  instance,  and  their  sessioni 
are  held  every  three  luontlui  in  the  chef  lieu  of  each  d<- 
partment.  The  jury  decide  by  a majority  on  the  iacl  of 
the  charge;  eight  constitute  a majority.  The  court  th«a 
awards  tne  sentenn;,  having  a discretion  lictween  a maxi- 
mum and  a minimum  {lenalty.  By  a law  passed  since  lb3U 
the  court  can  no  longer  reconsider  the  verdict  of  tla*  jury, 
os  was  the  case  before.  The  prisoner  may  challenge  twelve 
jurors.  One  or  two  juges  a’instruction  are  attached  to 
each  court  of  assize  for  criminal  cases;  they  are  generally 
taken  from  among  the  juges  de  premiere  instance,  and  for 
a definite  time  only.  The  Code  d'lnstruction  Criminelle 
consists  of  the  following  books:  I.  Of  the  judiciary  police 
and  the  various  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  alter 
uflTences,  collect  the  evidence,  and  deliver  the  prisoners  to 
the  proper  courts.  These  officers  are  very  numerous,  in- 
cluding the  maires  and  their  assistants,  the  commissariiw 
of  police,  the  rural  guards  and  forest-keeper^  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  the  king's  attorneys  and  their  substitutes, 
the  juges  d'lnstruction.  See.  It  also  Inmts  of  the  manner  of 
proceeding  by  the  king's  attorney,  os  altcady  slated.  Of  the 
jugcd'instruclion  and  his  functions,  distinguishing  between 
Coin's  of  flagrant  crime  and  others.  Book  2 treats  of  the 
various  courts;  tribunaux  de  simple  |k>Ucc,  which  lake 
cognizance  of  petty  offences,  and  can  inflict  imurisonment 
of  not  more  than  five  days,  and  a fine  not  exceeaing  lltleen 
francs ; tribunaux  cn  matiilrc  corroctionnclle,  which  are 
compo^  of  at  least  three  judges  of  the  Iribuiiaux  de 
premia  instance,  and  take  cogttizanco  of  dclit^  or  mis- 
I demeanors,  the  penalties  for  which  ore  defined  in  the 
I Code  P6nal ; cours  d'assUe,  already  mentioned,  from  whicli 
there  is  an  appeal  for  informality  or  want  of  jurisdicUon 
to  tbe  Court  of  Cassation;  lastly,  the  cours  spcciulos  or 
exceptional  courts,  which  Na^voleon  insisted  upon  having  at 
his  disposal,  and  whichhavc  been  resortevl  to  reMatcdly  sMice 
the  Restoration,  and  still  ap(>ear  on  the  code.  These  sjioeial 
courts  arc  assembled  in  cases  of  armed  rebellion  uguinst 
, the  authorities,  but  they  also  take  cognizance  of  the  ofiviire 
I of  coining  and  of  crimes  contmitted  by  vagabonds  and  con- 
victs who  have  escaped;  they  are  compo^  of  a presidout 
taken  from  among  the  judges  of  the  Cour  Royale,  four 
jud(^  and  three  military  officers  of  the  rank  of  cai>taiiv 
or  above.  They  tiy  without  jury,  judge  bv  majority  and 
I without  appeal,  anu  the  sentence  is  executed  within  twoiity- 
fuur  hours.  On  the  subject  of  the  Code  (rin&truclioiu 
Tliibaudcau  observes  that  it  retained  many  of  the  ame- 
liorations introduced  by  tho  National  Assembly,  especially 
the  publicity  of  trial  and  the  institution  of  the  jury.  Its 
' chief  faults  arc,  the  great  number  of  officers,  some  of  tlieiii 
I mcrelv  administrative,  who  are  charged  with  the  pursuit  of 
I offeiulcrs,  by  wliich  circumstance  the  citizens  are  uikui  cx- 
j posed  to  vexatious  interference;  the  too  great  extent  given 
I tothejurisdictionofthecorrcctionalcourts,by  which,inmally 
| cases,  the  citizens  are  deprived  of  the  guarantee  afiordud  by 
I the  jury;  the  restrictions  on  the  choice  of  jurors,  which  is 
I too  much  in  tbe  powerof  prelects  and  other  local  authorities ; 

I tho  institution  of  the  si>ccial  courts ; and,  lastly,  the  fre 
' quent  abuse  of  tho  ]»nwer  of  the  police,  by  which  its  agents 
could  iKsuc  warrants  of  arrest. 

• Prefects  and  commissary -generals  nf  police  often  bad 
1 individuals  arrostod,  tuid-  left  them  in  prison  wailing  fur 
the  decision  of  the  minister  of  |H>lico,  who  answered  at  his 
leisure,  or  at  times  confirmod  the  order  of  arrest  for  an  in- 
deflmie  time.  And  os  hy  Art.  75  of  the  Omsular  Consti- 
I tution  of  the  year  8.  any  suit  against  the  agents  of 
government  was  forbidden  w ithout  an  authorization  fnart 
the  council  of  state,  tlierc  was  in  fact  no  redress  against 
: nrbitrarv  ads.’  {Hist,  de  France  sous  Sajxjleoti,  vul.  vii.  pp. 

I 124—9). 

This  last  abuse  is  now  corrected,  or  at  least  greatly  miti- 
gated. Other  provisions  of  tho  Code  d’lnstruction,  a-t 
w ell  as  of  the  Penal  Code,  Itavc  been  also  altered  fur  the  bettir 
bv  the  law  of  28  April,  1 8.12,  entitled  ‘ Modifications  aux  CtMliw. 
d’lnstruction  Criminelle  et  Penal,’  which  is  found  at  the  end 
of  tho  later  collectioiw  of  the  V'rcnch  codes. 

The  Clide  Peimh  or  laws  defining  crimes  and  punUh- 
iiiento,  was  eompkled  in  January,  ISIU.  Its  diM'ussiou 
«>ccupiod  furty-one  sittings  of  the  council  of  stale.  Of  thexi 
sittings  Napoleon  attended  only  one  (21  Januarj’,  1809). 
(JainlmcOrcs  presided  at  all  the  rt*st.  ‘ Najioleon  was  there- 
fore a stranger  to  iu  discussions;  he  only  expressed  ntt 
opinion  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  concise,  and  leave  mucli 
latitude  to  the  judges  ftQU  tho  govoroffieQtinihoftppUcftikia 
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of  the  ^nalty,  ‘bccauBC,’  said  lie,  ‘men  had  feelings  of 
oompassiun  unknown  to  the  law.'  He  in»i.'<tcd  U]>on  the 
pen^ty  of  contUcution  being  retained  in  certain  caia.'s,  be- 
cause most  nations  had  sanctioned  it  in  cases  of  cotispiracy, 
rebellion,  and  false  coining.  ‘But  the  definition  of  crimes 
and  offences,  the  nature  of  the  iienaUies,  and  the  mode  of 
their  application,  were  the  work  of  criniinul  jurists,  who 
were  generally  inclined  to  severity,  and  were  well  ac- 
QUaintM  with  the  idcu.s  of  Napoleon,  who  was  persuaded 
that  criminal  legislation  ought  to  be  very  rigorous  in  order 
to  maintain  order  and  support  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment.’ (Thibaudeau,  vol.  viii,  p.  3.)  Hence  the  penalty  of 
death  was  fixed  in  numerous  cases,  and  those  of  perpetual 
unprisunment,  hard  work,  or  trans)H»rtatkm  for  life,  in  a still 
greater  number.  The  pillory  is  also  one  uf  the  nunishmenls. 

If  we  lookat  book  iii.  ch.  1,  whichtrentsuf  tnc  crimes  and 
offences  against  the  safety  of  the  state  (a  term  suaceplible 
of  iudefmite  and  arbitrary  application),  we  find  that  the 
|>enaUk^  of  death  and  contiscalion  are  fixed  very  generally. 
Confiscation  however  has  been  solemnly  aboli-shinl  by  a law 
posserl  under  l.A)uis  XVIII.  By  the  lu^ad,  * Ucs  critiques, 
censures  oil  provocations  contru  rauturiti^  publuiue  duns  uu 
discoiirs  pastoral,'  any  clergyman  fimml  guilty  of  having,  in 
a ])astor.il  cliarge,  sermon,  ur  other  public  address,  S)>ukcn 
or  printed,  criticised  ur  censured  any  act  of  the  govern- 
ment authorities,  is  subject  to  banishment,  transportutiuii,. 
and  even  death,  according  to  the  cunscrjucuccs  which  have 
resullcil  from  his  act.  The  following  head,  ‘H*''sistaiicc, 
■♦Asob^issance,  el  aulres  manguemuns  eiiveni  Tautorite 
publiqiic,'  is  equally  severe.  The  article  ‘ DcliLs  iximmis 
par  la  vuic  d'cerit.s,  images  ou  gravures,  distribuos  suns 
notn  de  Tauteur,  &.e.’  cuncerus  the  pre.-s,  which  was 
under  a strict  censorship  in  Napoleon's  time.  Since  the 
Restoration  the  censorship  has  been  abolished,  and  several 
laws  have  Wen  enacteil  to  repress  abust^  of  tlie  press,  espe- 
cially in  April  and  October,  li$3l.  Thu  last  law  on  tliis 
subject  was  promulgated  in  SeptumWr,  1 83d,  and  consists 
of  live  heads:  1.  Crimes,  delils  ct  contraventions.  2.  l>u 
gerunt  (editor)  dcs  jnurnaux  ou  ^riu  p6riodiques.  3.  Des 
dcsseins,  gravures,  lithographies,  ct  emblcincs.  4.  Ues 
theiltres,  et  pieces  de  th(';itre.  5.  I>e  la  poursuitu  ct  du 

i'ugomont.  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  a collection  uf  codes, 
aws,  &c.,  published  in  1 835,  and  styled  ' Lcs  dix-huit  Codes 
du  Royaumc.'  By  the  section  of  the  Penal  Code  entitled 
' Des  Associations  uuRt^uniunsiUicittis,'  which  continues  in 
furce  to  this  day,  every  associaiiun  uf  more  than  twenty 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  on  fixed  days  to  discuss 
either  political,  religious,  literary,  ur  other  subjO'-ts,  is  de- 
clared illegal,  unless  it  first  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
government,  which  can  iwescribe  conditiuns  and  fix  regu- 
lations at  its  pleasure.  The  chiefs  or  directors  of  any  such 
illegal  aBso4‘Latioii  are  punished  hy  fine.  If  at  the  meetings 
of  such  assomhiics  there  has  been  anv  provocation  to  crimes 
or  dclits,  as  defined  in  the  other  articles  of  the  penal  code, 
tW  chiefs  or  directors  and  administrators  are  liable  to  im- 
prisonment from  three  months  to  two  years,  besides  fine, 
although  they  Ihemselves  may  not  liave  been  guilty  of  thu 
oficnco.  No  individual  can  lend  his  house  or  apartments 
for  the  meeting  even  of  an  authorizul  asswiatiun,  unless 
he  first  obtain  tlio  permission  of  thu  municipal  authorities. 
By  a law  which  passeil  the  Chambers  in  April,  1834,  the 
aWvo  regulations  have  been  made  oven  more  strict.  Every 
member  of  an  illegal  assoetation  is  liable  to  n line  of  lUOU 
francs, 'and  to  imprisonment  from  two  months  to  one  tear. 
Under  the  heads  ‘Vagabondage’  and  ‘ Mendicitu,’  va- 
grants arc  defined  to  be  all  those  who  have  no  fixeil  domi- 
cile, nor  means  of  subsKteiicc,  and  who  do  not  follow  habi- 
tually any  trade  or  profession.  On  the  legal  uvidence  uf 
being  sucli,  they  are  condemned  to  on  imprisonment  of  lima 
three  to  six  months,  after  which  they  are  ‘ at  the  disposal 
of  government.'  With  regard  to  mendicants  or  beggars, 
any  person  found  begging  in  a place  where  there  is  a wmk- 
liouso  or  depot  for  tlie  |K>or  is  subject  to  from  three  to  six 
months’  imprisonment.  But  the  next  article  is  mucli  m^re 
liable  to  objection  on  the  score  of  justice  and  humamtv ; it 
runs  thus:— In  places  and  cantons  where  there  is  no  dep^it 
fiir  the  poor  (wliich  is  the  case  in  most  rural  distiicts  of 
Franco),  able-bodied  beggars  shall  be  impriMined  for  a 
period  of  from  one  to  three  roontlis;  and  if  arrested  out  of 
tbe  canton  where  they  reside,  they  arc  imprisoned  for  a 
t«nn  of  from  six  montlis  to  two  years.  By  Artitde  482, 
bankrupts  not  fraudulent  arc  liable  to  imprisonment  from 
one  month  to  tvo  yeaxs.  Brokers  in  tbo  same  situation 


are  condemned  to  hard  work  for  a time.  The  law  of 
France  makes  a wide  distinction  belw  eeu  native  and  foreign 
insolvents.  Foreigners  not  domiciled  in  France,  having  no 
commercial  establishment  ur  real  pro|K*rty  there,  are  liable 
to  double  the  period  of  imnrisomuont  tliat  a Frenchman  is, 
namely,  two  years  for  a debt  less  tlian  5UU  francs ; four 
yours  fur  a higher  sum  under  1000  tVancs;  six  under 
3U0U ; eight  wr  less  than  5000;  and  ten  years  tur 
5000  and  upwards.  (Okey,  Condse  Digett  <tf  the  Law, 
Usage,  atid  Custom  affecting  the  Commercial  and  Civil 
Intercourse  ff  the  Stdtjecis  of  Great  Britain  and  France.'^ 
By  the  head  ‘ Violations  des  r^glemens  r^Iatifs  uux  maim- 
fo'-turcs,  au  commerce,  ct  aux  arts,’  any  coalition  between 
nui.sters  to  lower  wages  is  punished  by  a fine  of  from  200 
to  3000  francs,  besides  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a 
month.  Coalition  among  workmen,  followed  by  anattuiupl 
to  stop  the  works  of  a manufactory,  it  punished  by  impri- 
sonment of  from  one  to  tlirce  months;  the  leaders  or  origi- 
nators of  the  coalition  or  attempt  are  subject  to  imprison- 
ment from  two  to  five  years.  By  Article  41",  any  one  who, 
with  the  view  of  injuring  French  industry,  has  removed 
to  a foreign  country  tlio  workmen  or  clerks  uf  a manufac- 
tory, may  be  imprisoncil  from  six  month.s  to  two  years, 
besides  payings  fine  of  from  50  to  3U0  francs.  Article  418 : 
Any  director,  clerk,  agent,  or  workman,  of  a manufeciory, 
who  communicates  to  fon^iCTcrs  or  to  Frenchmen  residing 
abroad  any  secret  of  the  l‘abric  in  which  ho  is  eraploycik 
is  punUheu  by  a fine  of  from  5U0  to  *20,000  francs,  bvsiilcs 
iiuprisunmentaltliediM^relionofthucourt.  Article 421  r all 
wagers  or  bets  upon  thu  riso  or  fall  of  the  public  funds  aru 
unlshablc  by  iuiprisonmcnt  from  one  month  to  one  year, 
csides  a fine  of  from  500  to  1 0,000  francs.  Tlie  oftenders 
may  after  the  expiration  uf  their  impruviniiicnl  be  placed  by 
sentence  of  thu  court  under  the  surveillance  of  the  hautu 
police  from  two  to  five  yeaini.  This  sentence,  * placeil  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  high  or  government  police,’  whi<*h 
is  added  ul  the  end  of  numerous  )ienallicH,  means  that  the 
persua  so  ploeetl  Ls  to  give  security  for  his  good  conduct ; 
in  default  uf  which  ho  U ‘ at  thu  disposal  of  government,’ 
who  may  fix  a particular  place  for  his  residence.  All  in- 
dividuaU  who  have  uiidergimc  thu  punishment  of  hard 
Work  fur  a time,  or  that  of  bunishmont  or  transportation, 
or  those  w ho  have  sufl'ered  a penalty  for  political  crimes, 
aru  placed,  de  jure,  under  the  surveiUance  of  the  high  po- 
lice for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  above  extracts  aic  sufficient  to  show  tho  spirit  in 
which  the  French  criminal  codo  has  boon  framed.  It  is, 
in  fact,  os  liarah  and  illiberal  in  many  of  its  enactments  as 
tliat  of  any  absolute  government  in  Europe.  In  s]ieaking 
therefore  of  Napoleorrs  legislation,  it  is  necessary  to  discri- 
minate between  the  civil  and  the  criminal  laws;  and  again 
between  the  laws  themselves  and  the  practice  and  rules  of 
pruceuding  in  tho  courts.  The  adoption  of  the  French 
criminal  code  met  with  great  opposition  in  Italv.  At 
Milan  the  lcgi»lativo  l»o<ly  attempteu  to  modify  ami  adapt 
it  to  tho  liabiu  and  wt.uls  of  tho  Italians.  Two  commis- 
sions were  appointed  by  tho  minister  of  justice,  one  fur  the 
codo  of  instructiuii,  and  tho  other  for  tho  code  p^nal.  Their 
reports  were  tent  to  Paris,  but  were  rejected  by  Napoleon, 
and  an  answer  came  with  peremptory  orders  to  translate  lite- 
rally, and  enforce  tho  two  French  codes  without  any  altera- 
tion. At  Naples  similar  objections  were  also  made,  but 
with  no  belter  ott'eot.  (Cullctto,  5/orja  liel  Reamc  di  Xapoli, 
book  vi.) 

For  comments  and  strictures  by  French  iuriftU  on  tho 
criminal  laws  of  France,  sec  Berenger  de  la  Justice  Crimi- 
neUe  en  France,  1818;  Dupin,  OSservations  sur  plusieurs 
points  imporians  de  notre  Legislation  Criminelle ; and 
Bavoux,  Lemons  ^rrliminaires  stir  le  Code  Pinal,  1821. 

There  are  in  Franco  more  than  3000  judges,  including 
tho  0 of  the  ruramcrcial  courts,  bcsido.s  2840  jugi-s  do 
naix.  The  judges  of  the  Tribunaux  de  Premiere  Instance 
have  salaries  varying  from  28U0  to  COOO  francs;  those  of 
theCours  Royalcs,  tVom  31)00  to  8000.  The  presidents  and 
vice-presidenis  receive  more  in  pruportiun.  Tlie  juges  de 
paix  receive  about  8U0  francs,  be.Hides  certain  fees.  The 
various  courts,  magi>tratcs.  greffiers,  S&c.,  cost  tho  state 
about  fiftoen  millions  of  francs  annually.  (GoldsmiHi, 
Statistics  (ff  France,  1832.) 

For  a general  view  of  the  judiciary  system  of  France,  sea 
Meyer,  Esprit  des  Inslitulions  Judiciaires,  last  vol. ; and 
Rey,  des  Institutions  Judiciaires  de  i'Angleterre  c<m 
paries  acec  cellesde  France eiUequelquesautres  EUds,  1826 
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CODICIL,  m English  law.  pViLL.l 

CODICILLUS,  the  diminutive  of  Gjdex,  stgnifies  pro- 
perly something  written  on  a little  wo(Mlun  tablet.  Cicero 
Fom.  iv.  12,  vi.  IB;  aii  Altit'.  xil  ^ ; ad  Quint' Fmfr. 
ii.  10)  often  uses  Owlicilli  fiir  cpistohe,  or  letters.  Oxlirilli, 
in  foot,  were  letters  addressed  by  a testator  to  the  heir  or 
heirs  narntn!  in  his  will,  a*  to  certain  things  which  the  tes- 
tator wishofl  to  l>e  done  by  his  heir  or  heirs  after  his  de- 
cease. (Heiiiccc.  Antiq.  ii.,  tit.  xxiii  and  xxv.,  section  xi.) 

The  ditlirulty  which  existed,  out  of  Rome,  of  procuring 
tho  legal  number  of  Roman  citizens  a.s  witnesses  to  a solemn 
will,  led  to  the  use  of  Codicils.  It  appi-ars  from  Justi- 
man’s  ‘ Institutes'  (rf?  Cadir.  ii.,  25)  that  codicils  came 
into  use  in  tho  time  of  the  Emperor  Augitstus.  Lu>-ius 
Lentulus,who  died  in  Africa,  had  addresstma  ci>dicil  (that 
is,  a letter)  to  Augustus  his  testamentary  heir,  trho  com- 
plied with  the  wish  of  I^ntuVts  though  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  do  BO.  From  that  time  ixxiicils  became  legal 
instruments. 

ThcCodicillus  has  been  defined  tube  a supplement  or  ad- 
dition to  a testament,  which  is  to  be  considensl  as  annexed 
to  the  will  itselli  for  the  purpirso  of  adding,  explaining,  or 
altering  something  m the  previous  dispotulion.  But  such 
a definition  docs  not  give  an  exact  notion  of  tho  term,  and 
Iwsides  this,  it  applie,s  only  to  the  cases  where  tho  person 
making  (ho  oodictl  dies  tesinte ; consc<njenily  it  does  not 
take  in  those  ca.scs  where  no  will  exists.  More  correctly, 
codicil  is  defined  to  l>c  a loss  solemn  will,  in  which,  as 
well  O.S  in  a solemn  will  or  testament,  every  di*|ji^silion 
that  can  be  eflected  by  a last  will  may  be  made,  except 
the  ap]H>intment  of  direct  heirs,  and  exherodation,  ».<».,  the 
disinheriting  of  sons,  daughters,  &c.  ('odicils  were  tx>m- 
monly  used  for  the  purpose  of  naming  bequests  or  legacies 
to  be  paid  by  the  ncirs  already  appointetl  by  a testament, 
and  for  explaining  and  clearing  up  obscurities  and  wont  of 
precision  in  a testament. 

There  are  two  species  of  Roman  Codicils:  abinte$tato, 
when  a man  who  mMe  a codicil  died  intestate ; and  codiriUi 
ad tesUxmentum  facti,  when  he  died  testate.  In  the  former 
case  the  dispositions  in  the  co<licil  had  tx*fereiico  to  tho 
heres  ab  intestate,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  law  gave  the 
intestate’s  proper^.  Codicils  of  the  second  species  were 
either  confirmed  by  tho  testament  (codicilli  c^mfirmali)  or 
not  (non  confirmati).  Before  Justinian’s  time  thi*ro  were 
M'veral  differences  between  ihcso  two  sorts  of  codicils,  par- 
ticularly as  to  Ic^ta  and  fldei  commissa:  but  tho  different 
species  of  bequests  being  put  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
reign  of  .lu.stinian,  the  distinction?  coa.«ed.  In  the  lime  of 
Pliny  the  Younger,  a codicil  made  before  a subsequent  will 
ought  to  bo  confirmed  by  the  will  (lib.  ii.  ep.  IC) : but  this 
was  afterwanls  dispensed  with  Umtil.  ii.  Sometimes 
future  eodicils  were  confinned  by  a prospective  will. 

Coflicils  might  be  written,  in  which  nwe  they  were  either 
]mblic  or  private;  or  (hoy  might  be  \x-rbal  dilutions  given 
to  the  heir.  In  their  origin  codicils  nail  no  partirular  fiirms, 
hut  the  Emperor  Constantine  rcouired  witnesses  to  eo* 
dicilli  ab  intestato,  and  to  cwlicilU  non  confirmati ; and 
J iisiinian  required  witnesses  for  all  private  codicilli. 

A tosLamenl  wanting  tho  legal  terms  require<l  for  such 
a solemn  instrument  might  be  maintainc<l  ns  a codicil  if 
the  legal  forms  for  a codicil  were  ob.scrvtd,  and  the  will 
contained  tho  codicil-clause  (clausula  codirillaris).  (Sec 
Brissonius  Dt  PmnuL  lib.  viii. ; Gaius,  lib.  ii..  Dig.  23, 
Tit.  7 ; De  Jrar-  CodicilinrxmA 
CODIFICATION.  [Law  and  LROisLATio?t.] 

CX)DRUS  (KWpftf),  son  of  Mclanihus,  and  the  last 
king  of  Athens,  ns  to  whom  the  following  tradition  is  nre- 
scnxd.  When  some  of  the  I>orian  states  had  united  their 
forces  for  tho  inva.sion  of  Attica,  they  consulted  the  IXd- 
phic  oracle  concerning  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  Tlie 
response  implied  that  they  would  be  vir#Mrious  if  (be  life  of 
the  Athenian  king  was  spartd.  The  Athenians  being 
informed  of  this  answer  of  the  omcle  by  Clcomantis,  an 
inhabitant  of  Delphi.  Codrus  heroically  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  fur  his  country.  Accordingly  he  went  out  at 
tho  gatedisgriised  in  a peasant’s  dress,  and  fnlling  in  with 
two  Dorians,  killed  one  with  his  hook,  and  was  himself 
killed  by  (he  other.  Tho  Athenians  demanded  and  got 
back  the  body  of  their  ktnj^;  and  the  Dorians,  despairing 
of  success,  withdrew  (heir  forces.  The  exact  spot  where 
Codrus  was  said  to  have  fallen  was  shown  in  tlie  time  of 
Ptuisnnias  (i,  19),  noor  the  altar  of  the  Must's,  on  tho 
llittus.  Codrus  bad  several  sons : the  two  eldest  were  Me- 


don  and  Nileus.  Clcomantis  and  his  descendants  were 
rewarded  with  the  freciiom  of  tho  city,  and  a perpetual 
right  to  sit  at  the  public  table,  whic  h was  kept  in  tho  IVy- 
taneura  at  Athenv  {LycurguM  against  Lencratet,  sections 
194  and  l9t> ; Pau«anias,  vii.,  225.) 

CO-EFFICIENT  (in  Algidira).  When  two  or  more 
numlicrs  are  multiplied  together,  each  of  them  is  called  a 
factor  of  tho  product,  and  a co-oJficic*nl  (or  co-factor,  a.s  it 
were)  of  the  other  fhotors.  Thus  the  factors  of  the  product 
a X b X c are  a,  6,  and  e:  and  a is  the  coc^tficient  of  ^ x r, 
b of  a X c,  and  c of  a x b.  But  the  word  is  most  fre- 
quently us^  for  that  which  should  bo  distinguished  as  a 
numerical  coefticieni ; thus  in  and  3 are  rr- 

speclivcly  the  coetticients  of  x and  y.  TTiis  word  is  os  old 
at  least  ns  the  writings  of  Viuta,  in  which  it  ha.s  its  present 
sense. 

When  there  is  a multiplier  depending  upon  tlie  result  of 
exiK'riment  connected  with  any  j>arlicular  property  of  mat- 
ter, the  number  is  frequently  called  the  ixteflicueiil  of  that 
property.  Thus  by  the  coetlicient  of  friction  for  ony  sub- 
stance, is  meant  the  fniclion  of  the  pressure  which  is  equi- 
valent to  the  friction  of  (hat  sulatniicc. 

COEHORN,  MRNNON,  BARON  DE,  a cckbmted 
Dutch  engineer,  who  was  born  in  16.12.  He  commenced 
his  military  career  at  an  early  age.  and  s|»ent  the  leisure 
which  (he  intenuls  of  aclivo  duty  ufibnled  in  improving 
the  art  of  fortifving  places,  with  the  view  of  dimiiushiiig 
the  inequality  which,  by  the  inventions  of  his  contemporary 
Vauhan,  began  then  to  be  felt  in  tho  means  of  attack  nnd 
defence.  Tho  services  which  Couhorn  rendered  to  his 
country,  both  os  an  engineer  and  a commander,  at  a time 
when  the  defence  of  its  military  posts  w xs  an  object  of  the 
first  importance,  procured  for  him  the  most  hummmhle 
appointments  which  a sohlier  can  attain.  He  arrived  at  the 
rank  of  genera)  of  artillery,  and  was  made  director-general 
of  fbrtifiralions  and  governor  of  Flandenu 

At  the  siege  of  >Tamur  in  1692,  (joehom  gallantly  de- 
fended the  fort  which  he  bad  before  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  citadel  of  (hat  place,  but 
being  dangerously  wounded  he  was  at  length  cmnnelleil  to 
surrender.  It  is  honourable  U>  (he  character  of  Vuubon, 
who  conduett^  the  operations  of  the  attack,  that  on  this 
occasion  ho  rendered  full  justice  to  the  talents  and  valour 
of  his  rival. 

Coehorn  \van  engaged  at  the  attack  ofTrarbach,  Lim- 
burg, Liege,  and  at  that  of  the  citadel  of  Namur,  which 
three  years  before  he  had  defended.  In  (he  year  1763  he 
was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Bunn,  where,  in  three  days  his 
heavy  and  well-directed  cannonade  cuu.scil  the  surrender 
of  the  place.  8ooii  afterwards  he  forced  the  French  lines 
at  Hanuyo,  and  was  appointed  with  his  army  to  keep  iii 
check  the  Marquis  do  Bedmar  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.  This  was  his  last  scrvicti:  in  the  following 

year  (1704)  he  died  at  the  Hague,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

In  l685G»chom  published  what  are  called  his  Three 
Systems  of  Fortification ; they  are  adapted  to  ground  ele- 
vated but  fWnn  three  to  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  water, 
and  conser|Ucntly  they  may  be  considered  as  applicable  only 
to  tho  towns  of  Holland.  Ho  was  appointeil  to  repair  or 
reconstruct  the  fortifications  of  Niraeguen,  Breda,  Mann- 
heim (since  destroyed),  and  Borgon-oj>-Zoom.  The  siege 
of  (he  Inst  place  in  1747,  by  its  duration  and  tho  lus.ses 
which  the  besiegers  sustained  in  its  progress,  attests  tho 
merit  of  the  svstem  on  which  the  works  were  constructed. 

COEHOR^I,  a small  mortar  for  throwing  grenades,  in- 
vented by  the  engineer  of  that  name. 

CfELlNO.  [IsopoDA.] 

(XKLIUS,  or  rather  CiELlUS  ANTI'PATER  (LU- 
CIUS), wrote  a history  of  tho  second  Punic  war,  in  a work 
hearing  tho  name  of  * Annals,’  and  extending  to  at  least 
seven  nooks.  Some  indeed  arc  of  opinion  that  the  hi.Htonr 
embraced  a much  wider  period,  beginning  with  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  including  the  times  of  the  Gracci.  It  was 
dedicated  to  L.  /Elius,  the  same  person  to  whom  the  pool 
Ludliiis  dedicated  his  ' Satires.’  The  precise  period  of 
his  birth  or  death  cnmmt  lx:  fixed,  hut  Im  is  called  by  Ci- 
cero (De  Lcg.i.,  2)  the  contemporary  of  C.  Fannius  Strabt^ 
hira«elf  nn  histimon,  and  we  know  (hat  Fannius  was  with 
Scipio  nt  Carthago,  in  146  b.c.,  mid  Consul  in  122,  That 
Cmlius  liveil  aljoiil  this  period  is  confinnecl  incidentally  by 
an  anecilote  reported  hyCiccvo  {D^ Dirinui. 26).  When 
Caius  Graccus  was  a candidate  ibr  tho  qusstor^up,  hia 
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brotlier  Tibeniu  appeared  to  him  in  a dream,  and  varned 
faiixi  that  ho  would  perish  l>y  the  same  violent  futu  winch 
had  bufallcn  himself.  And  CsUus  tells  us,  Cicero, 
that  be  bolh  heard  of  this  dream  and  spoke  of  it  to  others 
before  Caius  Graccus  was  elected  tribune,  and  con»e<{ueuily 
•everul  years  before  it  was  fulhlled.  Now  the  death  of 
Tiburius  Graccus  occurred  in  133.  His  brother  Caius  was 
nuo.'stur  in  l‘i6.  tribune  fur  the  first  lime  in  123,  and  mur- 
dered in  121.  Lastly,  the  orator.  L.  Crossus,  bom  14U,  was 
one  among  many  pupils  of  Ciclius.  Via  sliall  therefore 
not  be  ver)'  wrong  if  wu  suppose  Cmlius  to  have  been  born 
ubiiut  the  middle  uf  the  second  century  &.C. 

The  huiturical  writings  of  Ccelius  were  highly  valued  by 
his  countrymen  in  the  time  uf  Cicero,  who  ^signs  to  him 
the  credit  of  having  surpasM)d  liia  predecessors  in  historic 
vumiHMition  by  the  dignity  and  eUx^uonce  of  his  style. 
Though  he  wanted  that  knowledge  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
his  cmintry  which  is  essential  to  on  accurate  historian,  yet 
lu>  w as  a luuii  of  an  inquisitive  temper,  and  seems  generally 
tu  iiave  the  advantage  in  point  uf  credibility  where  he  ditVers 
iruin  the  historians  of  the  same  ]>eriod.  Marcus  Brutus  so 
highly  prized  his  writings,  that  ho  made  an  epitome  or 
abridgment  uf  them,  as  ho  had  before  done  of  the  histories 
composed  by  Polybius  and  Faimius.  But  tlie  more  com- 
plete work  uf  Livy  threw  all  tho  historical  works  of  bis 
predtH'cssofS  into  oblivion.  Csliua  was  aflorwards  seldom 
read,  e.xcepl  by  antiquarians  and  those  who  sought  in  his 
writings  e.xamples  of  (quaint  words  and  obsolete  phrasoolo^ ; 
it  is  to  the  grammarians  therefore  that  we  are  chiefly  in- 
dubtud  for  the  fragments  of  his  works  that  still  exist. 
These  fragments,  together  with  Uiose  of  other  Roman  his- 
torians, may  be  found  in  an  ^pendix  to  Cort’s  and  Hurer- 
cumn's  editions  of  Sallust  They  have  also  been  edited 
by  krauso  {Vita  et  FragiwiUa  Veterum  Hittoricorum 
Htimanoi'wn,  Borol..  1833).  One  of  the  most  interesting 
among  them  is  that  in  which  ho  bears  testimony  to  having 
seen  a merebaat  wlio  had  sailed  from  Spain  as  far  as 
Ethiopia,  by  which  he  probably  meant  the  Coast  of  Guinea. 
It  is  Cielius  too  who  gives  the  most  direct  evidence  in 
favour  of  Uannibars  route  across  tho  Alps  having  been  by 
the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

The  Greek  name  Antipater,  attached  as  a cognomen  to 
that  of  Csliu^  has  with  some  ruawm  le<l  tu  the  belief  that 
he  or  his  faUier  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  becoming  a Roman 
(irisoncr  and  slave  by  the  chance  of  war,  was  afterwards 
cinanc^ted,  and  then  took,  as  won  the  custom,  tho  name 
uf  his  Roman  master.  Such  an  origin  is  uunfirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  the  name  of  one  so  distinguished  by  hU  talents, 
and  esiiecially  his  ulot^ucnce,  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  any  public  appointment.  Two  copious  disser- 
tations on  L.  Cselius,  by  B.  A.  Nauta  and  \V.  O.  Van 
]*rinsterer,  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of 
I..cyden  for  1821.  (See  Kraiue  us  above.) 

CO?LlUS,  MONS.  fRoMK.) 

CCKLO'GENUS  (F.  Cuvier),  Cahgpnyn  (Illiger),  a g€^- 
nus  of  Rodent  animals,  belonging  to  the  division  without 
claviclos.  Its  place  among  the  older  naturalists  was  either  ; 
among  the  Rats  {Mus)  or  among  tho  Hares.  Linna*us,  in 
his  lost  edition  (the  12th).  arranges  it  under  his  extensive 
genus  Mu9,  with  the  denomination  of  Mu4  Para,  and 
quotes,  among  othors,  Ray,  who  termed  it  .Vue  Rr(i»ih'en»ii. 
Klein  separated  the  Cavy,  Agouti,  and  the  animal  before 
us  from  the  mass,  under  the  generic  appeliution  of  C<ti*iu 
Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  Linnmus  (the  1 3th),  followed 
Klein,  and  added  to  the  Caries  and  Agoutis  the  Opybaru, 
which  Palla.*!,  in  his  * Spirilogia,’  hail  termed  Cavia  Cafnf- 
baru*,  and  Linnieus  had  placed  among  the  Hogs  (Su«). 
M.  K.  Cuvier  separated  the  Paca  from  the  Capybara,  tho 
Cuvios,  and  the  Agoutis,  to  which  forms  it  shows  a strong 
approximation,  but  from  which  it  also  presents  considerable 
di^roni'cs  in  many  points,  and  especially  in  the  complex 
structure  of  the  molar  teeth. 

Dentition,  — ^Two  strong  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  tho 

upper  onea  flattened  in  front  and  truncated  obliquely,  chisol- 
like ; the  lower  slightly  compressed  laterally,  and  rounded 
on  the  anterior  face.  But  these  incisors,  t^iough  of  some 
strength,  are  small  when  compared  to  those  of  the  porcu- 
pines and  of  the  beaver.  Like  all  the  true  Rodent.s  CWo- 
geniia  has  no  canines,  and  a void  space  or  bar  sc'panitoe  tho 
incisors  from  tho  molars,  which  amount  to  eight  in  each 

* N-B.  Than  vm  a Nfmoe*  Iq  Cspybirm  fr«D  Csbiii.  Th«  rcadrr 
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jaw,  and  arc  not  unliko  those  of  the  Agouti,  (hat  is  to  say 
they  are  (-ompo^ed  of  complicated  riband-like  plates  of 
enamel  set  in  the  interior  bony  cement,  which  vary  and 
become  nicn-e  or  le^  visible  according  to  the  ^*ater  or  less 
attrition  which  the  crowns  have  und^gone.  But,  in  Ccelo- 
genuis,  besides  the  diflerence  in  the  eumplicationK,  tho 
molars  augment  in  sixo  from  tho  first  to  the  last,  which  U 
one-third  larger  than  the  tooth  that  precedes  it,  (F.  Cuvier.) 
There  is  also  a striking  {luculiurity  in  the  great  de- 
velopment and  projection  of  the  zygomatic  arches,  which 
are  enormously  large,  giving  great  breadth  to  the  face,  and 
descending  unusually  low.  These  were  reiuorked  by  Dau- 
bentuii ; and  BulTon  obsened  that,  on  each  side  and  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  there  existed  a sort  of 
longitudinal  fold,  destitute  of  hair  iu  the  middle,  so  that,  at 
first  siglit,  it  might  be  mistaken  fur  tho  mouth  of  the  ani- 
mal. This  fold,  whicli  Huifundoes  not  seem  to  have  inves- 
tigated, is  the  opening  uf  a shut  sac  uf  some  extent,  extend- 
ing upwards  behind  the  arch  formed  by  tho  cheek  and 
temporal  bones,  whoso  inner  surface,  as  fur  us  the  sac  ex- 
tends within  them,  is  lined  by  a continuation  of  the  integu- 
ment of  tho  luce,  and,  in  addition  to  it,  (he  animal  is  fur- 
nishetl  with  true  cheek-pouches  in  their  usual  situation. 
Thcnu  last  arc  capable  of  being  greatly  dilalcd,  and  w hen 
filled,  they  are  said  to  occupy  the  whole  space  bei>«al)i  the 
zygomatic  arches. 
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M.  F.  CXivicr  observes  that  the  Paces  are,  among  tlieOm 
nivurous  Rodents,  what  tho  Capybaras  arc  umung  the  Her 
bivorou.^  section.  Tlic  first  pos.sess  molars  with  routs  dis- 
tinct from  their  crowns,  tu  the  numlH-r  uf  four  on  each  side 
of  either  jaw.  Tliose  of  the  upnor  jaw  are  nearly  of  u size ; 
but,  in  the  lower,  they  dimuusu  gradually  from  the  last  to 


}t«r  of  tho  une.] 

ilic  firfel.  All  the  molars  before  they  have  been  subjectctl 
to  the  process  of  mastication,  present,  on  the  upper  sivrface 


(ivrm  of  th«  ftr»l  molar,  vaUrcrtl.  View  of  the  vnUulr.  InahW,  ud  «o»n.— 
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of  tho  crown,  four  tubercles,  which  more  or  less  completely 
divide  the  tooth  broadwise,  and  are  separated  bv  three 
transverse  lUnows,  more  or  less  large  or  deep.  Wnen  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  is  exposed  to  mastication,  the  top  of  the 
tubercles  begins  to  wear  away,  and  the  enamel,  instcorl  of 
forming  a sort  of  hood  or  cap,  presents  a scries  of  riband- 
like  foldings,  the  outlines  of  which  are  conformable  to  the 
tulicrclcs  and  furrows.  In  proportion  to  the  continuance  of 
the  abrasion,  tlw  tubercles  are  successively  effaced ; and, 
finally,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  enamel,  which  hoops 
the  l(K>th  externally,  and  that  which  penetrates  the  interior 
and  is  there  complicated,  the  plait*  going  very  deep,  so  tlial 
the  ribands  of  enamel,  whose  edges  arc  exposed  on  the  tri- 
turating surfhee.  change  their  appearance  with  the  age  of 
tho  animal,  and  terminate  by  disappearing  in  great  measure. 

jipproxmation^. — The  t*acas  approach  the  Capybaras 
and  toe  Agoutis  most  nearly,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the 
latter  by  their  c;eneml  form  and  the  similarity  of  their  or- 
ganization. ilic  dental  and  generative  systems  in  both 
are  very  nearly  alike:  neither  hare  clavicles,  nor  indeed 
ha*  tho  Capybara;  and  though  tho  Agouti  has  only  throe 
toes  on  the  hind  feet,  the  two  additional  hind  toe*  of  (he 
Paca  are  hardly  more  than  rudiments.  Tl>c  great  differences 
consist  in  the  sy^matic  dovelopmont,  tho  folding  back  of 
the  skin  under  the  zygomatic  arch — and  the  conse<\uent 
bluff  appearancoof  the  head— the  cheek-pouches,  and  the  fur. 

Speefes.—ii.  F.  Curier  records  two  species,  viz.,  Ccelo- 
genui  stibnigfT  and  C<tlogemu  fulvtu ; but  Baron  Cuvier, 
in  tho  Inst  edition  of  the  ‘ lUgne  Animal,*  treats  them  as 
varieties  of  the  same  species ; and  he  adds  in  a note,  that 
Dr.  Harlan  ('  Fauna  Amcric.'  p.  126)  has  founded,  on  a 
head  preserved  in  the  Philadelnhia  Museum,  a new  genus 
under  the  name  of  out  that  it  appears  to  him 

(Cuvier)  that  the  description  is  only  that  of  the  Paca ; and 
he  cuncludes  by  stating  that  M.  Desmarest  hod  already 
made  the  same  obscrMition. 

Example.  Cfelogenwt  tiubniger. — Its  general  appearance 
remind-s  tho  obwrver  of  the  Pachydermatous  animals,  for  it 
is  thick-set  and  stubby.  The  legs  are  thick,  the  nock  short, 
tile  head  heaiT,  the  body  rounded,  the  gait  clumsy,  but  the 
motions  of  tlio  animal  ore  prompt  and  sudden.  All  the  feet 
hmc  five  iocs,  which,  anteriorly,  have  the  ordinary  propor- 
tions, bnt,  posteriorly,  the  analogues  of  tho  little  toe  and 
great  too  arc  extremely  short  in  proportion  to  tho  rest,  and 
almost  rudimentary,  like  the  upper  or  lateral  toes  in  the 
hog.  Tlio  clnw-s  urc  ctmical,  thick,  and  strong,  and  proper 
fi>r  diL'ging.  The  tail  is  reduced  to  a naked,  immovable 
tulicrcle,  a few  lines  in  Itmgth.  The  principal  male  organ 
is  directed  barkwanU,  and  there  is  no  external  appearance 
of  tho  tosti«'lcs.  The  external  ear  is  moderate  in  size, 
rounded,  and  simple.  There  is  nothing  particular  al>oui 
the  eye,  the  pupil  of  which  is  round.  The  nostrils,  whic-h 
arc  large  and  almost  united,  open  transversely  at  the 
muzzle.  The  tongue  U very  soft,  short,  and  thick.  Tlio 
upper  lip  is  divided,  the  interior  of  the  mouth  is  fumi&hcd 
with  ehMk-poucho*,  and,  externally,  the  largo  area  funned 


by  the  development  of  tho  zygomatic  aren  » lined  m id 
inner  surface  with  a continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  cheeks, 
which  is  reflocted  from  the  face,  so  os  to  form  a hollow 
pouch,  (tf  which  there  is  no  other  example  among  manuni 
feroug  animals,  and  tho  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  divine, 
if  tho  great  development  of  Utc  zygomatic  arch  be  not 
destine  to  preserve  the  true  cheek-pouchcs  (abajoues) 
from  external  shocks.  Strong  w hiskers  spring  from  the 
sides  of  the  muzzle,  and  from  ^hind  the  eye.  The  fur  is 
composed  of  silky  hairs,  very  short,  very  thin,  and  very 
stiff,  of  a blackish-browu  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
e.xcepting  four  rows  uf  parallel  spots,  which  begin  at  tho 
shoulders  and  terminate  at  the  buttocks:  the  spots  of  each 
row  are  so  approximated,  that  when  viewed  in  a particular 
direction  they  seem  to  form  an  uninterrupted  line,  and  the 
row  nearest  the  belly  is  almost  confoundud  with  the  colour 
of  that  part,  which  i.<i  white,  as  well  os  tho  under  parts  of 
the  lower  jaws,  the  internal  surface  of  the  limbs  and  the 
clam's.  Length  of  the  body,  from  the  ondput  to  the  inser- 
tion uf  the  tail,  sixteen  inches:  length  of  the  head,  from 
the  occiput  to  tho  end  of  tho  muzzle,  five  inches.  Height, 
to  the  shoulders  twelve  inches— to  the  top  of  the  buttocks 
(train  de  derridre)  fourteen  inches,  French.  (F.  Cuvier.) 

GeogimA  teal  Dittribution. — This  animal  is  bettor  known 
as  tho  Paca  of  zoologists  generally,  and.  after  the  Capybuim 
and  Coypu.  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  South  American  Ho- 
dents.  It  is  the  Spotted  C'avy  of  Pennant  and  Bewick,  the 
Pdg  of  the  Brazilians,  Paigoi  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay, 
Ourarut  of  some  of  the  tril>es  of  Guiana  and  Pakiri  of 
others,  the  PoM  of  tho  colonists  of  Cayenne,  and  the  JfufeT 
Hare  of  those  uf  Surinam.  In  all  ihoNC  countries  it  is  cotO' 
mon,  with  the  exception  of  Paraguay,  m herc,  arcardiiig  to 
D'Azara,  it  is  very  rare.  Tlicy  formerly  existed  in  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Ilabitif.—Jn  a stale  of  nature  the  habitation  of  the  Para 
is  in  low  humid  forests,  and  in  the  noighbourhuod  of  mater. 
Tho  animal  digs  a burrow  like  the  rabbit,  but  much  loiMi 
deep;  iudecd  it  is  so  near  the  surfiirc,  that  tlie  fuot  uf  tlie 
pedot^trian  often  breaks  through,  ami,  sinking  into  tlie  tun* 
uel,  drives  out  the  tenant.  There  arc  generally  three  issues 
to  a burrow,  and  the  n|vorture  of  tliesc  the  animal  coveis 
with  dry  leaves  and  brunches.  To  lake  it  alive,  the  Imiilcr 
stops  two  of  these  apcriures,  and  digs  into  the  third;  but 
when  the  penetralia  are  reached,  the  hapless  licsieged  makes 
a most  determined  resistance,  fighting  the  enemy  miih  fero- 
city, and  trying  to  bile.  When  undisturbed,  it  often  sits  up 
and  washes  its  bead  and  wbi>kers  with  its  two  fure-jHim's, 
winch  it  licks  and  moistens  with  its  sahva  at  each  ablution, 
like  a cat;  and  with  these  fore  paws,  as  well  as  mith  the 
hind  ones,  it  often  scratches  itself  and  dr(»ses  it*  fur. 
Though  hMvy  and  corpulent,  it  can  run  with  a good  deal 
of  activity,  and  often  lakes  lively  jumps.  It  swims  ond 
dive*  with  great  adroitness,  and  its  cry  resembles  tho  grunt- 
ing of  a young  pig.  Its  food  consists  of  fruits  and  tender 
plant*,  which  it  seeks  in  the  night,  hardly  e^*er  quitting  its 
burrow  in  the  day,  the  strong  light  of  which,  as  is  the  caso 
with  other  nocturnol  animals,  is  oppressive  to  its  eye:  the 
planter  often  rues  tho  visits  made  by  these  midnight  fora- 
gers to  his  sugar-canes.  The  female  is  said  to  bring  forth 
at  tho  rainy  season,  and  to  produce  but  a single  young  one, 
which  stays  a long  time  with  the  mother,  llic  Pavas  are 
very  cleanlv  creatures,  never  dropping  their  excrements 
near  their  dmolUugs,  but  going  to  a considerable  distance 
for  that  purpose. 

In  captivity,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  no  animal  can 
exhibit  loss  intelligence.  When  offended,  it  throm’s  itself 
violently  at  the  object  mhich  lias  displeased  it,  and  then 
makes  a grumbling,  which  break*  out  into  a kind  of  bark 
ing;  and  when  it  is  not  eating  it  is  sleeping.  But  it  re 
quires  a soft  and  well-made  l>e<l ; and,  to  obtain  this,  it  col- 
lects with  its  mouth  hay,  heihage,  straw,  anything  indeed 
that  suits  its  purpose,  uf  which  it  make*  a little  heap,  and 
then  lie*  down  in  the  centre  of  if.  Tliisbed  it  never  ileliles, 
but  gi>es  to  the  extremity  of  its  cage  the  farthest  iciuoved 
from  it.  and  cmistamlyresorls  to  the  some  spot  for  the  same 
pur(>ose.  If.  ^ays  M.  F.  Cu\ier,  it  is  but  little  fnvouied  oti 
the  side  of  intelligence,  it  njtpcnr*  on  the  oilier  hand  to  bo 
recompensed  by  a lar^’o  share  of  instinct,  to  judge,  ul  lc:isl, 
by  appearances.  Mr.  Bennett,  fiom  lus  observuiioii  uf  ono 
which  lived  fur  some  months  in  the  ;;arden  i f the  Zoologi- 
c.il  Si'cicty  in  the  Hot;cni’s  Park,  says  that  it  is  quiet  itud 
coiitcntctl  in  coptivily.  Ih.ffun,  who  kept  ono  fur  fometimu 
in  his  house,  found  it  fiuniliur  ami  mild.  He  gives  a de- 
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tailed  account  of  lU  roannors  and  mode  of  Ule  in  ilic  ]0th 
vol.  of  his  works,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

The  Paca  has  been  loin;  known.  Marcf^rave.  Pi>o.  John 
de  l^aot,  MalT^,  Jeuu  do  Leiy,  D'Azara,  and  Bareru  ail  mein 
tiun  it.  Jean  de  Laet  describes  it  in  two  dilfereiit  places 
(w).  551,  6l»)  under  the  names  of  PajS,  or  Pursue,  and  Pac. 
l^<^ruve  gave  a very  bad  figure  of  it,  Piso  fullowcil,  and 
Jonaton  copied  Piso.  Buffon  gave  a much  better  repre- 
sentation, copied  by  Schreber.  Bewick’s  is  not  without 
chaiwctor;  and  the  ^ures  given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  {Hixtoire 
Nnturelle  det  Sfummijirex,  tome  3)  and  by  Mr.  Bennett 
{GardeM  and  Menaget'ie  of  the  Zool.  Soc.,  vol.  i.J  arc  very 
good. 

Utility  to  Man. — Tlie  flesh  is  stated  to  be  excellent  and 
of  good  flavour ; but  as  it  U very  fat  and  rich,  it  soon  cloys ; 
it  is  pro]>are<l  for  cookory  by  being  scalde<l  like  a sucking 
]iig.  Piso  gives  the  following  character  of  its  merit.s  fur  the 
table : — ‘ Carno  est  tenera,  piugui  lardo  non  indigens,  si 
assetur,  »cd  inter  epulos  oiagnatuni,  sicut  Icpores  ct  caprem 
in  Europfi,  habetur.*  Its  skin  is  of  no  value  to  the  furrier ; 
but  its  thickness  might  make  it  available  in  the  useful  arts. 
M.  F.  Cuvier  thinks  that  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
this  animal  into  our  European  rural  establishments,  and 
that  it  would  form  a very  good  acquisition  in  the  depart- 
ment of  domestic  economy 


(CslaeMM  Mtotjrrr.] 


CCETjOPTYCHIUM.  [Zoopkytaria.] 

COEMPTIO.  [Marriaob.] 

CCBNOBitkS.  rCoxvKNT.] 

CQ5REBA.  [Nrctarixid*.] 

COETHEN,  or  KOETHEN.  The  duchy  of  Anhalt  Co- 
then  (or  Knlhoii).  in  the  territory  of  Aniialt,  is  bounded  by 
the  dominion'*  of  Pninsia,  Dess.'in,  andBcrnburg.  It  consists 
of  four  dctacheil  districts:  O’ilhen  Proper,  tho  bailiwick  of 
Wnrmsdorf,  Lindau,  and  Dornbnrg.  Githcn  Projver  is 
skirted  on  the  north  by  the  Fuhne,  and  on  the  cast  by 
the  Saalc.  Tlie  whole  comprise  310  si^uarc  miles,  and 
contain  4 towns  1 market-town,  94  villaccs,  and  about 
COOO  houses.  The  duchy  altogether  is  a level,  with  tho 
exception  of  occasional  and  in  considerable  eminences.  The 
whole  surface  Ls  covered  with  rich  corn-fields  and  meadows, 
whose  fertility  is  proverbial.  Nearly  all  tho  roads  arc  planted 
with  fruit-trees.  The  climate  is  mild.  Besides  tho  Muldc. 
Einc,  and  Seiko,  tho  duchy  is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  Saale, 
Wipper,  Licthc,  Bude,  and  other  streams.  A considerable 
fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Saale,  Bude,  and  EU»e.  Tho 
chief  products  are  rye,  barley,  wheat,  buckwheat,  vegetables 
and  i^its,  hops,  potatoes,  rapeseed,  oil,  flax,  &c.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe  arc  quarries  of  lime  and  gyp- 
sum. The  inhabit.ants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  especially  oxen  and  sheep  ; they 
are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oil,  yarn,  linen, 
wool,  and  leather,  but  in  very  inconsiderable  quantities.  The 
population  in  1831  was  .36,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  Of  the  forty-eight  parishes,  twenty- 
eight  belong  to  the  Reformed  Eutheron,  nineteen  to  the 
Lutheran,  and  one  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
principal  places  of  trade,  besides  Coethen,  are  Nienburg,  at 
tho  eonttuenco  of  the  Saale  and  Bode  (about  1900  inhabit- 
ants), St.  Gilsten  on  the  Wip^r  (about  1640),  and  Roaslan 
on  the  Elbe  (about  1400).  The  income  of  tho  duchy  is 
about  3^0,000  guilders,  or  30,700/.  sterling,  exclusive  of  tho 
duke’s  largcjiatrimonial  revenues.  The  public  debt  is  about 
115,000/.  The  duke  has  also  extensive  private  pro]>crty 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Taunca,  called  Ascania  Nova, 
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amounting  to  about  134,000  acres,  chiefly  pasture  ground* 
on  which  above  2'J,000  Merino  sheep  arc  fed.  Itwa.spur- 
clmscd  by  him  in  IHJ8.  Tlio  permanent  miliuirv  forre  of 
CWi  hen  consists  of  3i9  men.  The  duchy  is  under  the  pr  >* 
tectiuii  of  Prussia. 

COETHEN,  the  caiiital,  lies  in  a fertile  but  low  situation, 
at  a short  distance  from  the  river  Zittau,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  thoduchv,  between  tho  Elbe,  Fuhne.  Saale,  and  Mulde, 
in  51*  45'  N.  lat.,  and  12*  3'  E.  long.  It  wa.H  founded  by 
tho  Sclavontans,  and  is  comectured  to  be  the  Kictni,  Kicta, 
or  Gictana.  a chief  town  of  the  Gictanes:  it  was  clc^astatcd 
in  9'J7  by  Henry  I.  TJje  streets  are  broad  and  uell  iwvcd, 
and  the  (own  upon  the  whole  prescnil.s  a neat  and  pleasing 
appearance.  It  is  the  duke's  residence,  is  about  half  a 
league  in  circumference,  and  surroun<le<i  with  high  >\alls. 
It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  and  the  chief 
buildings  arc  the  palace  and  castle,  town-lmll,  and  ono 
Reformed,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church. 
It  also  possesses  various  charitable  institutions  particu- 
larly an  excellent  school  for  the  indigent,  in  an  old  Car- 
melite monastery ; a grammar  and  a nurtuul  school,  a pub- 
lic library  and  museum  of  naliuwl  hisforj',  pictiiro.gnllen,-, 
Bible  so4-iety,  &c.  The  number  of  liouscs  is  7^4,  and  of 
inhabitants  about  6050  ; two-thinls  of  (hem  ore  LuUicraiis, 
and  (he  remainder  of  the  Refurine<l  church. 

COFFE'A,  a Cinchonaceous  genu-s  consisting  of  many 
species  of  tropical  berry-bearing  shrubs,  one  of  which, 
Cofiea  Arabica,  is  celebrated  for  ihe  agreeable  stimulating 
effect  of  an  infusion  of  it.s  vitasted  albumen.  Tliis  sub- 
stance. the  coQee  of  commerce,  U to  that  plant  what  tho 
flour  i.s  to  corn,  the  white  meat  to  a cocoa-nut.  and  tho 
aromatic  ruminated  substance  to  a nutmeg.  It  is  a secre- 
tion formed  in  (he  interior  of  Ihe  seed,  and  enveloping  the 
embry  o plant,  for  whose  sup]X>rt  it  is  destined  uhcti  it  first 
lu'ifinH  to  germinate;  it  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
tho  scetl,  llic  embryo  itiwlf  being  a minute  body  lying  in  a 
i nsily  at  one  cud  of  the  albumen.  Unskilful  observers  aro 
oi'.eii  unable  to  find  the  embryo;  but  it  niay  readily  he 
oeii  by  the  following  simple  means: — Take  a new  sample 
(if  small  fine  unroasted  Mocha  coffee,  and  throw  it  into 
boiling  water;  the  embryo  will,  after  a little  while,  be  ex- 
)>  IIc(l  w ith  fbico  iVom  the  albumen  in  a majority  of  cases. 

The  genus  Coifen  is  known  among  Cinchonaceous  plants 
by  having  a tubular  cortilla,  with  four  or  llvo  spraading 
divi'-ions;  siumoiis  arising  from  the  naked  throat  of  the 
corolla,  and  either  extending  beyond  it  or  incloseil  within 
it ; and  a succulent  berry  containing  two  cells  lined  with  a 
cartilaginous  merobnvne,of  the  texture  of  parchment,  in  each 
of  which  cells  there  is  a single  seed,  convex  at  the  back 
and  deeply  furrowed  in  front,  in  coii-scquenec  of  the  albu- 
men being  rolled  inaurds. 

Cofifa  Arabica  is  an  evor-green  shrub,  with  oval  shining 
wnvv  sharp-pointcil  leaves,  white  fragrant  fivc-clofr  clus- 
tered corollas  with  projecting  anthers,  and  oblong  pulpy 
berries,  which  are  at  first  of  a bright  red,  but  aflcrwards 
become  purple.  It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been 
brought  from  Abyssinia  to  Yemen  by  tho  Arabs  from  a 
country  similar  to  their  own  plains  and  mountains.  By 
that  people  it  has  for  ages  been  cultivated  in  the  hilly 
range  of  Jabal,  in  n healthy  (emirate  climpte,  watered  by 
fraqncnt  rains,  and  abounding  m wells  atid  water-tanks. 
Here  the  plants  are  grown  in  grounds  that  are  cominunlly 
irrigated,  and  in  soil  from  1 to  1^  foot  deep.  Among  tho 
plantations  arc  interspersed  varioms  kinds  of  trees,  whose 
shade  has  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  ooflee  bushes.  When 
in  flower,  they  diffuse  a most  delirious  harmless  fragrance, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  natives  fix  their  habitations. 
The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  February* ; and  when  the  seeds 
arc  prepared,  they  arc  conv  eyed  to  the  city  of  lieit  rl  fakih^ 
whence  ]Mirt  goes  to  Mucha,  and  another  portion  to  Uodeida 
and  Loheia.  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Djcdda  and  Suez 
fur  the  Turkish  and  European  markets. 

Tlio  climate  of  the  Jabal  hills  is  described  by  Niebuhr 
os  rainy  every  day  from  the  beginning  of  Juno  to  the 
end  of  oeptember,and  tho  quantity  of  wet  is  stated  to  be  m> 
great  as  not  only  to  fill  tho  Wadies,  but  to  soak  the  earth  lm(h 
of  the  lowlands  and  the  hills  so  much  as  to  keep  water 
throughout  the  year  in  the  rivers  Zebid  and  Suradj.  This 
cnahhrs  the  cultivator  to  provide  abundant  irrigaii.ia  for 
his  cotfec  plantations  during  the  dry  season,  while  0\at  ob- 
j«t  is  furtner  facilitated  by  the  terrace  plan  of  cuUivatioD, 
Scarcely  anything  f\irthor  is  known  of  the  clunate  in  wliieh 
tlie  fmo  Arabian  coffee  is  procured,  unless  we  add  tho  meagre 
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gUteraonts  of  Fonkahl  os  to  iM  (cnipcrature  of  two  or 
three  coffee  districts 
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and  that  the  summit  of  the  raountain-ridee  of  Jabal  is  so 
hi^h  as  to  be  cominonlj  enveloped  in  riouus  while  the  val* 
leys  below  ore  lyin^  beneath  a pure  and  cloudless  sky. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  coffee  is  grown  in  its  greatest  state  of  excel- 
lence, because  of  its  importance  as  an  article  of  consumption, 
and  because  of  the  inferior  ouality  of  all  the  samples  that 
dottier  countries  have  as  yet  oeen  able  to  produce. 

Ki(;|ine.>siorsoil  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  thought  to 
W the  cause  of  the  inferior  quality  of  roffoe  grown  in  that 

finrt  of  tho  world,  and  to  the  supposed  dryness  of  Y cmen  has 
leen  ascribed  tho  excellence  of  Mocha  coffee.  But  it  has 
boon  shown  that  the  Arabs  counteract  the  effect  of  any  dry- 
ness in  the  air  by  abundant  irrigation;  and  that  moreover 
It  is  not  in  the  Tehama  or  dry  parts  of  the  country  that  it  is 
cultivated,  but  on  hill-sides,  where  the  temperature  is  much 
lower,  ond  where  it  rain.s  daily  for  four  months  in  the  year. 
What  is  most  cs-sential  to  attend  to  in  all  speculations  con- 
cerning the  cultivation  of  tho  plant  with  a hope  of  equalling 
its  quality  in  Arahi^  is  to  select  a climate  whore  tho 
heat  of  tropical  plains  is  cuunteracted  by  elevation  in  the 
air  ; where  during  the  dry  season  water  can  always  bo  com- 
manded in  abundance,  and  where  most  especially  the  air  is 
pure  and  cloudless,  so  that  there  may  bo  no  loss  of  light  by 
the  intervention  of  a cloudy  sky.  Light  would  seem,  from 
Korskiilil’s  account — short  as  it  is — to  be  poured  upon  the 
ruffee  countir  in  an  uninterrupted  flood;  and  the  excessive 
stimulus  thus  communicated  to  all  the  functions  of  vege- 
tation, which  under  other  circumstances  would  probably 
prove  deleterious,  is,  by  an  excellent  system  of  irrigation,  and 
the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil,  not  only  rounteraettsd, 
but  ma>lc  tho  cause  of  the  perfect  elalwralion  of  those 
delicate  and  subtle  principles  upon  which  the  aroma  and 
active  qualities  of  coffee  and  all  other  plants  are  so  entirely 
dependent.  In  this  and  similar  coiiHidcrations  it  is  al* 
Wars  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  temperature. 
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nor  atmospheric  pressure,  nor  numidity,  whether  of  air 
or  soil,  nor  light,  that  by  themselves  constitute  the  condi- 
tions under  which  alone  plants  arrive  at  their  most  perfect 
state,  but  the  peculiar  combination  of  these  influences  ; a 
combination  which  varies  from  counttr  to  conntrj',  and 
may  in  some  cases  be  actually  confined  M-ithin  such  very 
narrow  natuml  limits  as  not  to  Ite  exactly  paralleled  else- 
where, although  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  may  ho  rea- 
dily  matt  hcHl  in  similar  latitudes. 

The  seed  of  Coffea  Arabica  consists  of  much  homy  albu- 
men. and  a p<‘culiar  principle  or  alkaloid,  termed 
[Cafkittk],  which  contains  more  nitrogen  than  any  other 
known  vegetable  substance.  The  seed  i>  UM'd  in  a raw  state 
in  medicine ; hut  when  roasted,  Ixith  asu  medicine  and  still 
more  extensively  as  an  article  of  diet.  Tho  coffee-plant 
begims  to  produce  fruit  when  two  or  two  and  a half  \ears 
oltl;  but  the  quality  of  the  seeds  from  young  stems  in 
nut  so  go<Ml  as  that  from  stems  four  or  fl^e  yean  nld. 
Tlie  size  and  colour  of  the  bean  (an  the  inner  part  of  the 
seed  is  callnl)  vary  considerably,  those  from  the  Wi>st 
Indies  being  larger  than  those  from  the  Ea>t.  Mm-h  more 
depends  upon  the  manner  of  roasting  and  makimr  the 
coffee,  than  upon  the  quality  of  the  bean.  Tho  superiority 
of  Krench  coffee,  in  the  preparation  of  which  little  or  no 
Mocha  coffco  is  used,  proves  this  position.  Beans  of  a 
good  quality  oro  hard  and  heavy,  sink  auirkly  in  water,  are 
of  a light  yellowish  green  colour,  not  nUcoloured  or  blnc*k, 
and  possess  the  odour  of  coffco,  which  though  faint  i»  pecu- 
liar, and  are  free  from  any  damp  smell.  Beans  recently  C4»l- 
le<'tod,  or  only  two  or  three  months  from  the  tree,  are  m»l 
so  good  os  those  about  a year  old;  when  older  tflan  this 
thw  become  deteriorated.  From  the  analysis  of  Seguin 
and  Schrader,  coffee  consists  of  coffee-hitler  (impure  caf- 
fein),  solid  fat,  resin,  a little  aromatic  principle,  pirn, 
albumen  (this  dhiimen,  according  to  Seguin,  unites  with 
the  yellow  coffec-hittcr,  and  forms  a green),  and  lignin. 
The  taste  nf  raw  coffee  is  somewhat  sweetish  ; but  the  ap- 
plication of  heal  in  the  process  of  r(»osting  pmduccs  im]»»rt- 
ant  chamit's.  The  bean  incivasis  to  nearly  iwice  tlu?  ori- 
ginal size,  while  it  loses  about  a Ihinl  of  its  weight : a 
powerful  and  agreeable  odour  is  evolved,  and  a large  quan- 
tity of  cmpyrcumalic  oil,  which  appears  in  small  drops  on 
the  surface,  is  forine<l  along  with  a bitter  principle,  probably 
by  an  alteration  in  the  enffein.  and  of  the  saccharine  mut- 
ter. The  roasting  should  take  place  in  a close  revolving 
iron  cylinder,  over  a clear  hut  moocrate  fire,  and  should  not 
be  carriiHl  too  far : when  (he  beans  have  acqnirc<l  a light 
chestnut  colour,  the  roastingishould  be  discontinued.  The 
Wans  arc  then  to  be  cooled  quickly  by  being  tossed  up  into 
the  air,  and  the  grinding,  or  rather  rough  pounding,  xhonld 
be  pcrifiirmed  in  a covered  mortar  or  mill.  The  drink 
should  be  prepared  from  it  as  soon  ns  possihlc,  by  infusion, 
which  is  preferable,  unless  simie  apparatus  be  employed 
by  which  a kintl  of  decoction  is  niwlc  in  a close  vessel, 
such  as  P.irker’s  steam-fountain  coffee-pot.  About  half 
an  ounce  «)f  coffin?  powder  should  l)C  used  for  every  eight 
ounces  (half  a pint)  of  water.  In  Britain  the  roa<.tnig 
is  generally  carricnl  too  far ; and  the  subsequent  parts  of 
the  process,  instead  of  being  ]K?rforraed  immc<liatcly,  ore 
often  postponed  for  days  or  even  weeks,  by  which  the  omma 
is  dissipated:  when  made,  the  liquid  is  generally  deficient 
in  strength  and  dearness.  The  employment  of  white  of 
egg  or  Hsh-skin  to  clarify  is  deride«lly  objectionable:  clcar- 
nc.<«  is  thus  purchased,  but  at  the  expenn?  of  the  strength. 

Tlie  addition  of  milk  (which  should  always  be  luit)  and 
of  sugar  heighten  the  nouridiing  qualities  oi'lhis  beverage, 
and  in  the  morning  render  it  a more  substantial  article  for 
breakfast.  When  taken  after  dinner  to  promote  digestion 
it  should  bo  without  milk,  and,  wlicre  tho  palate  can  be 
reconciled  to  it,  without  surar. 

Tlie  artion  of  coffee  on  tuc  human  system  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  ompyrcumatic  oil,  and  consequently  is  greatest 
when  roasted;  but  its  extracthx)  and  also  highly  nitro- 
genous principle  must  exert  considerable  influence  upon 
the  organs  of  digestion. 

Coffee  acts  powerfully  and  peculiarly  on  the  ganglionic 
system  of  ncrv'cs  and  their  ramifications,  and  all  ihu  organs 
which  arc  supplied  by  them.  It  elevates  tho  vitality  of 
these  nerves,  and  quickens  all  their  actions.  Tlie  linuA 
is  likewise  markedly  acted  upon  by  it ; and  hence  the  in- 
crcaseil  sensibility  and  greater  energy  of  that  organ  during 
tho  use  of  coffee,  and  the  removal  of  all  sense  of  fatigue  or 
disjiosition  to  sleep.  XJ)xm  this  de]Kinds,  in  addition  to  its 
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local  influenco  up^n  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  utility 
of  codeo  ill  couiiterarling  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisttns, 
such  Hs  opium  or  bellaiionno,  ami  the  favour  it  has  f<»und 
among  literary  persons  from  enabling  them  to  carry  on  their 
studi(»  through  tho  midnight  hour  without  feeling  op- 
presM.«l  hy  sleepiness.  It  greatly  nromutes  digestion  if 
tuken  after  dinner,  and  also  checl^  tnc  disturbance  of  the 
lUTVuus  system  arising  from  the  too  fl*ee  use  of  n'iuc.  It 
excitus  the  va>.cular  system,  and  renders  more  powerful 
the  contractions  of  all  the  muscles,  both  voluntary  and 
invuluntan'.  It  dts  the  system  tberefuru  to  resist  the  in- 
tluences  of'^cold  and  damn,  and  is  projier  for  night  travellers 
and  the  inhabitants  of  humid  climates,  such  as  Holland. 
In  warm  climates  it  removes  the  languor  which  up|>re»ses 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  excessive  heat,  and  helps  tlu^ 
stomach  to  ]K'rform  tU  otiice. 

It  is  not  without  iU  counterbalancing  disadvantages.*  For 
plethoric  perstms,  ami  those  who  have  a tendency  to  abdo- 
minal congestions,  it  is  unsuited ; ujid  for  ptirsuns  subject  to 
piles  it  is  m general  improper,  us  well  us  fur  rmnalcs  under 
exTtain  states  of  their  system.  It  is  likewuM)  hurtful  to 
|M!r«ons  having  a very  excitable  vascular  system,  being  upon 
till-  whole  moro  suitable  f«ir  slender  )>erM>ns  or  those  ad- 
vanced in  life,  tlmn  fur  the  young  or  very  robust. 

Cuffets  like  all  stimulants,  when  used  to  an  injurious 
c.xtent,  gives  rise  to  di>turbanres  of  the  mirvuus  system, 
particularlr  painful  twitchings  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  to  con- 
gestion or  Iia*morrhages,  lo^s  of  digi>sting  i>ower,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  liver  and  VMta  fu/rhi.  Unlike  the  nerv'ous 
syiiiptuius  rau'iod  by  tea,  tho  greatest  number  of  these  ruin- 
plaints  Kuhskle  or  disap}>ear  on  di-^cuntiiiuing  the  use  of  the 
strong  beverage. 

Coffee  is  much  mure  extensively  ummI  as  an  article  of 
diet  than  of  medicine.  Raw  coffee,  either  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  of  infudon,  has  been  found  very  serviceable  in 
tile  euro  of  intermittent  fevers.  (Edinhur^U  Medical  and 
Snrsictd  Juumul,  No.  Ixii.)  A strong  infusion  of  coffee 
without  augur  or  milk  ofleu  removes  megrim  or  hetui- 
cruniu;  ami  also  in  some  cases  of  asthma,  either  alone  or 
with  tincture  of  opium,  it  has  kept  off  the  uaroxysm.  Strung 
coffee  is  the  best  and  safest  means  whicfi  can  lie  employed 
by  unprofessional  persons  to  obviate  tho  effects  of  all  vege- 
table poisons  which  act  upon  tho  brain,  and  induce  a fatal 
sioepincss  and  torpor.  It  is  much  more  proper  tliun  vinegar, 
w hirh  should  never  Ixi  given  till  alt  the  poisonous  substance 
has  been  remmed  from  the  stomach. 

In  some  affcctiuns  of  tho  kidney  and  bladder,  such  as 
laxity  and  debility  of  thc-HO  organs,  coffne  is  of  much  ser- 
vice ; and  it  has  fu'en  slated  by  some  w riters  that  calculous 
complaints  have  diminishetl  since  its  more  extensive  use. 

Cafuinc  has  not  yet  been  used  in  modicinc,  but  Geiger 
justly  anticipates  that  a principle  so  rich  in  nitrogen  will  be 
found  to  be  an  im|iorlant  medicinal  agent. 

A b^uliful  grecu,  which  is  uiiciiangt^ble,  and  resists  tho 
action  of  acids,  light,  and  rooi’stiiro,  may  bo  precipitated 
from  a decoction  of  decayed  coffee,  by  means  of  pure  soda. 
CxKKic  Acid-I 

COFFEK  TRADE.  (French,  Cq/S;  German,  Kofle, 
Ko^ebohnen;  Dutch,  KofJy%  K<\ffelntm«n ; Italiun,  Caj^; 
Sfianish,  Co/e;  Turkish,  Swedish,  A'o/7ei;  Russian, 

AVye.)  It  appears  from  eatimalel  carefully  formed,  that 
:he  i|uantitv  of  ruffee  aimunlly  exported  from  tho  various 
ruuntrics  whore  it  is  grown  cannot  be  much  under  12P,0(Hl 
‘,ons.  This  great  branch  of  commerce  has  been  wltolly 
created  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Nearly  all  the  coffee  which  now  comes  to  Europe  U the 
produiv  of  trees  nropagatcil  from  a single  plant,  which 
caving  been  raised  from  seed  procured  from  Mocha  in 
Arabia  by  Van  Hoorn,  governor  of  Batavia,  was  sent  by 
him  to  the  liotanicnl  garden  at  AniMterdam.  an«l  tho  pn>- 
geny  of  which  was,  in  tlie  year  17  Id,  twenty^ears  after  its 
reception  from  Java,  scut  to  Surimun.  The  following 
statement  exhibits  ns  near  an  appruximuliou  as  can  be 
made  to  the  quantities  which  on  an  average  are  shipped 
from  the  different  ])locc*s  of  its  production  Brazil, 
73.UUU.U0U  lbs. ; Cuba,  U4,0UU.UUi)  ; Hayti,  4U.UUU,OUO  ; 
Java,  3‘i.OOU.OUU;  British  West  Indies.  35,UUU,000 ; Dutch 
Guiana,  lO.UUO.OUU;  States  of  South  America,  H.OOU.UUU  ; 
French  West  India  Colonies.  4.UUU.UUU ; Porto  Rion, 
4.uuu,uuu;  Sumatra,  3.UUU.UU0;  Ceylon,  3,UUU,UU0;  Bour- 
bon. l,uuu,uuu;  Manilla,  3,UUU,0UU;  Mocha.  I.UUU.UUU:— 
total,  269.0U0.UUUUM.,  or  12U.OOO  tona. 


Tlie  quantituu  ascertained  by  official  documents  to 
1>ccn  im{>orted  in  one  year  into  different  countries  ore— 
France,  39,630  tons;  tJnited  States  of  America,  46,070, 
Trieste,  9000;  Hamburg,  30,620;  Antwerp.  10,000;  Am- 
sterdam and  Rotterdam,  0330;  Bremen,  4,6U0  ; St- Peters- 
burg, 2000  ; Norway  and  Sweilen,  1470  ; Denmark,  1400  ; 
Spain  (from  Cuba  only),  1000 ; Prus»iun  Ports,  930 ; Naples 
and  Sicily,  640;  Venice,  .120  ; Fiume,  170;  United  King- 
dom, 18,230  (average  often  years) total,  154,330  tous. 

These  quantities  evidently  do  not  comprise  the  whole 
amount  of  coffee  that  pas»<.‘s  annually  between  different 
countries;  it  is  not  {M>.«^dble  to  o-ocerlain  that  total  quantity, 
bccaus<>  no  ret-onU  of  their  trade  are  ]>ublUhed  by  some 
governments.  Ou  the  other  hand  some  pnimirtion  of  tho 
iinpiirts  as  given  alnivc  are  again  exportud,  and  apjiear 
more  than  once  in  the  list ; which  for  this  reason,  detlcient 
as  it  U.  yet  exhibits  u larger  quantity  than  the  whole  prc« 
sunicd  exports  from  the  countries  of  production. 

Tlie  imports,  cxi>orf.s,  and  consumption  of  wiffee  in  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1820  to  1833, 
have  been  as  follows: — 
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It  ap[H’ars  frtim  lhc?ao  figures  that  tho  re<luolmn  of  the 
duty  in  |H23  was  followed  by  an  immodiatn  and  rapid  in- 
creas4!  in  the  ixinsumption,  which  rose  from  millions  of 
]Hiunds  in  1 824  to  more  than  22^  millions  in  1830.  At  this 
point,  the  consumption  having  overtaken  the  supply  of 
those  kinds  which  were  admissible  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty,  tho  progrews  stopped  short,  and  tho  consumption  has 
since  remained  almost  stationary*.  To  remedy  this  disad- 
vantage, the  duty  on  coffee,  the  proiluce  of  Bntish  posscs- 
sioii-s  in  India,  was  at  1hc  end  of  ls13  n-duced  to  an  equality 
witli  liie  rate  charged  on  coffee  of  the  British  plantations ; 
but  it  apiH*ars  doubtful  whetber  tho  benefit  of  the  revenuo 
will  not  before  long  require  that  the  duty  on  coffee  of 
foreign  growth  should  also  lie  brought  more  nearly  to  an 
equality  with  that  chargi'd  on  other  kinds  which  arc  now 
effectually  shut  out  from  the  English  market  by  a discri- 
minating duty  of  HAit.  p4*r  cwt. 

Tlie  effect  of  equalizing  the  duties  upon  East  India  ami 
British  plantation  <•0001'  ha-s  iK-tm  to  increaso  the  total  con- 
suinpliou  of  the  kingilom  to  the  extent  of  1,783,244  lbs. 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1830,  as  comparcfl  with 
tile  correspinding  i>oriod  of  1835;  which  rate  of  increoxe.  if 
continued  ihrougliout  the  year,  will  raise  the  annual  con- 
sumption to  26  millions  of  pt^unds,  or  more  tlmn  thix*c 
times  the  quantity  used  before  the  reduction  in  1825. 

Tlie  price  m London  of  fine  Jamaica  coffee  in  the  licgin- 
ning  of  each  year,  from  1820  to  1836,  ha.s  been  as  follows: 
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Tlie  quantities  of  coffee  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty, 
which  were  imported,  re-expirtod,  and  consumed  ia  1835, 
were  as  under ' 
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Tlio  net  revenue  derived  from  this  source  in  1833  was 
632,123/. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  exports  in  that  year  were  made  to 
tho  NoUiorlantL  vU.,  to  Belgium  4,671,861  lbs.,  and  to 
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Holland  1,777,9.11  lbs.  Italy  tmik  1,735,103  lb»^  other 
porta  in  tho  Mediterranean  1.301,836  lbs. ; Gcnimny, 
1,263, 447lba.;  RusMa,  I,342.254lb.«. ; Denmark,629, 16711)8.; 
and  Norway,  310,45'J  lbs.  The  shipments  to  other  countries 
urcre  individually  of  inconsiderable  .amount. 

COFFERDAM,  called  by  the  French  Batardeau,  is  a 
wooden  enclosure  formed  in  a river  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Ann  and  dry  fuuitdaiion  for  the  piers  of  a brideje.  Tlie 
Coiferdam  con.sihts  of  piles,  which  arc  squared  beams  of 
wood,  poitileil  at  one  end  and  shod  with  iron,  and  sur- 
rounded at  the  top  with  an  iron  collar;  these  piles  are 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  bcimj  braced  together, 
form  a wall  of  wofxl.  Tlie  piles  are  wmietimes  grooved 
and  tongued  togetlier;  in  other  eases  they  arc  driven  at 
short  distances  apart,  and  honrih}  arc  let  into  the  grooves 
f<imu**l  down  their  ‘hies.  Two  »u«-h  enclosures  are  formed, 
one  within  the  other,  and  the  space  lietween  the  two  is 
Idled  with  clay  or  rholk  rammed  down  hard.  The  w ater  in 
the  inner  cneh»sure  is  then  pumped  out,  ami  tho  object  for 
which  tho  coflerdam  wa*.  construeli'il  is  attained. 

If  the  river  is  rapid  and  dec*p.  it  will  he  necessarv-  to  use 
several  rows  of  jiilcs  in  forming  these  womlen  walls.  Cof- 
ferdams have  been  eonalrucied  of  tlie  depth  of  forty-five 
feet  in  the  water. 

In  lien  of  cofferdams,  caissons  have  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed. Caissons  are  enormous  Iwxes  framed  ef  wood,  and 
mailc  water-tight ; the  sides  arc  so  eonstrucled,  iknl  after 
the  piers  are  built  they  can  be  detaclunl,  tlie  bottom  only 
remaining  as  a foundation.  Tlic  largest  caissons  ever  ci*n- 
structed  were  tho-e  of  Westminster  Bridge,  framed  with 
1.5U  load  of  fir  limber  each.  For  a correct  view'  of  the  in- 
terior of  a cofferdam,  j-cc  No.  275  of  the  ‘ Penny  Magazine,* 
in  which  there  is  a view'  of  the  coffenlnm  employe«l  ibr  the 
re)  air  of  Blackfriura  Bridge.  Alberti  is,  wo  Indiexc,  the 
earliest  writer  on  iroffordams. 

COFFIN,  the  box  or  cheat  in  which  dead  hodit*s  are  pul 
into  the  ground;  also  in  modern  English  a mould  of  paste 
for  a pie;  from  the  Latin  coj/hinus,  and  Ibnl  from  the 
Oiuck  which  properly  meant  a wicker  bn.skel. 

Wjntown,  in  his  ‘ Chronicle,’  uses  co/ifve  for  a shrine  or 
lw)X.  Tlie  kislvaen,  or  colHn  roinpttsed  of  rough  stones, 
set  edgewise  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  eovere<i  with  one 
or  more  flat  stones,  was  common  among  the  Britons,  and  a 
few  such  arc  still  seen  in  Wales.  Stone  coffins  arc  fre- 
»j)ienlly  discovered  in  barrows  which  also  contain  Homan 
urns,  proving  their  use  in  England  at  that  period.  Sir 
Cliristopher  Wicn  found  such  of  the  Saxon  limes  nt  the 
rebudding  of  St.  Paul’s : and  Gough  adds  that,  fn»m  the 
ninth  century  to  the  reign  of  llcnrv'  III.,  stone  coffins  were 
in  general  use,  that  is,  for  persons  of  the  higher  clashes. 
Tho  bodies  of  tho  eoranum  people,  not  only  in  tlie  Noim,nn 
but  also  in  the  English  turn,  a»  w c see  in  the  illumina- 
tions of  antiunl  mksals,  were  only  wrapjieil  in  cloth,  niid 
80  put  into  tho  ground.  In  this  manner,  Matthew  Paris 
informs  us,  the  monks  of  St.  Alban’s  wore  buried,  till  the 
time  of  Abbot  Warin,  who  died  in  1 193.  lie  ordered  tlwt 
they  should  ho  buried  in  stone  cortins,  as  more  decent. 
Matthew  Paris,  on  this  occasion  (IV/.//66.  S.  p.  95), 
charges  him  with  innovations  on  established  rustomii,  to 
please  the  multitude.  Strutt  says,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
V.  and  VI.,  stone  coflins  were  made  with  necks,  distin- 
guishing the  head  and  shoulderi.  Cofiins  both  of  lead  and 
w<kkI  are  of  early  use.  The  former  occur  in  numerous  in- 
stances through  differtmt  centuries : and  that  the  Saxons 
burh-d  in  ctafirns  of  wood,  mxrasionally,  we  have  the  tcsli- 
tnonyofBede.  Ci-addn  was  so  burled  {//<>/.  A’ce/.,  1.  iv., 
c,  3),  a.s  was  Etheldrcdn,  w:ife  of  Egfrid,  king  of  the  East 
A^ngIcs.  {Ibid.,  I.  iv.,  c.  29.)  Sebba,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  was  buried  at  St.  Paul’s  in  a roflin  of  grey  marble. 
Klbid.,\,  iv.,  c.  11.)  The  fonus  and  ornaments  of  various 
antient  colfins,  mostly  of  stone,  may  be  seen  in  the  plates 
of  illuminations  in  Strutt’s  Manners  and  Cmbms,  vol.  i., 
pi.  .xxxix..  xlv.,  Ixvi.,  and  in  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments. Wc  have  a remarkable  instance  of  tho  use  of  the 
wonl  coffin  for  an  ordinary  chest,  in  the  Wardrobe  Acivmnts 
of  King  Edward  IV.,  8vo.  Loiul.,  U30,p.  1*25: — * Forclosyng 
and  fastciiyng  of  divers  cf^yn*  of  fyrre,  wherein  the  kyng's 
books  were  winveyotl  aud  caried  from  the  king’s  great  ward- 
robe in  London  to  EUliam, 

COG.  [Whbbi..] 

COGNAC.  [BRAsnv.  Charevte.7 

COHESION  (co-/kr/rrc,  to  held  together)  meaQs  the , 


common  phenomenon  of  the  adherence  or  coherence  of 
jiarlicles  of  matter,  by  which  they  form  collective  ma.s!»e», 
requiring  the  application  of  more  or  less  force  to  sejioraie 
the  parts. 

According  to  the  common  notion  entertained  of  raatljr, 
it  is  solid,  or  at  least  composed  of  particles  which  come  into 
absolute  contact.  If  we  could  substantiate  the  first  suppo- 
sition, it  would  still  be  apparent  that  the  term  ftirra  qf  so- 
Udificnlinn  must  take  the  place  of  /orre  of  ndiexion.  and 
give  rise  to  inquiries  into  its  quantity  and  mode  of  action  : 
and  even  if  we  could  imagine  absolute  contact  of  particles, 
wo  should  find  it  necessary  to  append  a notion  of  some  force 
by  which  particles  in  contact  remain  in  contact  when  some 
of  them  are  put  in  motion,  so  as  to  draw  (ho  rest  after  them. 
But  the  lialanccof  probabilities  is  very  strong  indeed  against 
the^supposition  that  matter  is  composed  of  particles  in  (xin- 
tart;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  almost  cntiticu  to  conclude  it 
(o  be  comjiosed  of  imrticlea  separated  by  interstices  of  much 
greater  dimensions  than  the  particles  themselves.  If  any 
one  should  as.Hort  the  |)orlic]cs  of  (he  densest  matter  to  be 

for  apart  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  as  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system,  tt  would  lie  impossible  to  bring  any  direct 
evidence  in  contradiction. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  may  ask — 1.  Wiat  is  the  force 
of  cohesion?  for  such  a force  there  certainly  is.  2.  WTiat 
is  that  law  of  action  by  which  the  particle.*!  of  bodies  are 
not  drawn  into  absolute  contact,  but  compelled  to  rctuaia 
separate,  and  vet  prevented  from  scjiaratmg  indefinitely? 
i IVith  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  is  most  probable  that 
as  two  boilics  appruoch  each  other,  a strong  repulsive  force 
I is  the  cause  of  tno  first  phenomenon  whiwh  is  perceived. 

I When  one  billianllmll  strikes  another,  we  have  no  evidence, 
except  that  of  our  senses,  of  absolute  contact  taking  place  * 

, that  is  to  sav,  we  only  know  tlurt  tlvc  first  visible  action 
' takes  place  when  the  distance  of  particles  is  too  small  for 
the  eye  to  perceive.  All  the  evidence  which  is  at  all  con- 
clusive, is  against  the  siqiposilion  of  such  contact  being 
produced : and  we  arc  obliged  to  admit  that  our  explana- 
tion must  end  in  the  statement  that,  loiso  from  whence  it 
may,  there  is  a power  in  matter  by  w hich  other  matter  is  re- 
pelled, and  which  begins  to  act  before  contact  has  taken  place. 

. But  if  two  piecM  of  solid  matter  be  pressed  together  with 
great  force,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  particles  would  thereby 
: be  brought  within  a degree  of  nearness  at  w'liich  an  attiact- 
ivo  force  begins  to  act.  Two  bits  of  lead  pressed  together 
, ri'inam  in  coberenre  oven  in  a vacuum;  and  metal  plates 
can  be  hammered  together  until  the  cohesion  is  as  strong 
as  if  they  had  been  naturally  (miled. 

The  wbosivo  force  is  an  absolute  phenomenon,  but  if  wo 
suppose  the  particles  of  matter  not  in  contact,  it  then  Ihj- 
I comes  ncceiwarr  to  ridmit  a new  repulsive  force,  of  wbieh 
' the  sphere  of  action  is  interior  to  that  of  the  cobesivc  force. 

I Complete  interstices  can  only  exist  upon  the  supposition 
j that,  at  a certain  distance,  tlie  cohesive  force  is  destroyed, 

' or  at  least  overcome,  by  a counterbalancing  repulsion. 
From  the  known  effects  of  heat,  it  is  suppos^  that 
caloric,  a name  which  indicates  the  cause  of  henf,  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  tho  produciiim  of  the  repulsion.  No- 
thing positive,  however,  has  yet  been  esiablishod  on  tills 
subject : we  can  only  make  use  of  phenomena  as  they  exist, 
to  overturn  the  eommufi  impressions,  by  means  of  which 
furce,  the  groat  agent  of  the  universe,  meaning  the  cause 
of  visible  aisplay  of  motion  excited  or  motion  prevented,  is 
postponed  to  notions  of  ma^/cr,  or  rm/^/?c/ra^i7<7y,  or  simi- 
lar words,  w hich,  if  imule  accurate  by  close  attention,  and 
freed  from  such  latent  assviuqitiuns  os  arise  from  the  un- 
nxsistud  scn!«es,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  the  Aaroe  idea. 

In  the  article  Attbactiox  we  hud  to  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  n.vsumwl  forces,  of  which  the  effects  arc  seen  to 
coincide  with  the  iiaio  of  nature  only  by  long  and  ditficuU 
mathematical  deduction.  In  treating  of  attraction  oi 
cohesion  we  have  the  indications  of  real  physical  at 
traction  [Attraction]  in  a less  diflicull  form.  Tho 
arguments  against  absolule  contact  are  almost  insupe- 
rahle:  if  we  yiebl  to  them,  we  are  immodialuly  obliged  to 
admit  that  ]xiriicles  reuUy  act  on  each  other  at  a dis- 
tance. Nor  will  any  suppuMiiuns  as  to  caloric  nffonl 
us  the  means  of  avoiding  such  a ronclu.Hion.  If  caloric  bo 
matter,  we  must  first  explain  Us  cohesion  or  repulsion  Im 
fore  we  can  apply  it  to  explain  that  of  other  matter  : if  calo- 
ric he  not  niaitcr,  we  gain  nothing  in  the  way  of  avoiding 
dilileulty;  for  an  agent  wlxich  is  not  mutter,  but  something 
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else,  M ith  new  proporlieft  suporadded  to  the  common  and 
vihiblu  propcrtioii  of  matter,  is  as  dilfiruU  as  ordinary  matter 
with  liio  express  addition  of  power  over  other  matter  at  a 
distanec.  And  it  must  ho  ohserxed,  that  if  we  are  ration* 
ally  corapellhd  to  allow  such  power  to  a particle  upon  a 
particle,  there  is  no  new  dilliculty  in  the  attraction  of^rrn- 
t'ilttlifin.  If  A can  act  upon  B at  the  millionth  part  of  an 
inch,  there  is  no  d prifrri  difficulty  in  the  notion  that  two  J 
A’s  together  can  act  on  B at  twice  the  distunce  with  as 
much  visible  eSeet  as  a million  of  A’s  collected  ran  act  at 
a million  of  times  tho  distance,  and  so  on.  It  nmst  not 
however  be  supi>osed  that  we  mean  to  infer  that  gravita- 
tion and  cohesion  are  both  referable  to  the  Newtonian 
law  of  attraction : all  that  is  assumed  in  the  latter  refers  to 
particles  or  masses  supposed  to  be  at  sensible  distances 
from  each  othor,  without  either  aflirnnng  or  denying  any- 
thing as  to  the  ino<liflcation5  which  the  law  may  undergo 
at  dislancos  so  small  as  never  to  be  subjects  of  com  idcraiiou 
in  comparing  one  planet  with  another,  or  one  leaden  ball 
with  another,  as  in  Cavendish’s  experiment.  [Attraction.] 
\Vc  may  make  it  apparent  to  the  mathematician  that  | 
laws  of  attraction  may  very  easily  be  expressed  which  shall 
combine  the  leading  rircuinstanros  connected  both  with 


always  the  rewanl  of  merit : favour  or  monoy  in  some  cases 
procured  it  (Orcro.  PU.  36);  under  the  emperorh  it  was 
bestowed  generally  ftom  caprice  xi.  3,  in  Pitb.cus, 

Le.vic.  Antia.  Rom.)  The  badge  of  a centurion  was  a vino 
rod.  which  the  soldiers  sometimes  fell  (Tacitus,  Ann.  \.  23). 

The  cohortes  alarcs,  or  alarim  (Lie.  x.  40,  43),  were  the 
troo|>H  of  the  auxiliaries  and  the  alhes  which  were  stationed 
in  the  wings  (altc). 

The  cuhors  pnetoria  was  a select  band  which  usually  at- 
tended the  prmtur  (Sallustius,  Catil.  c.  60);  (Piliscus,  Lex- 
icon Aniitniit.  Rom.,  in  Cohora,  Centurio.) 

COIMBATORE,  a province  situated  in  the  region  of 
the  Eastern  Ghaut  mountains,  in  the  South  of  India,  al>out 
the  1 1th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  boundecl  on  tho  north 
by  Mysore,  on  the  west  by  Mulubar,  on  the  tmuth  by 
Dindigul,  and  on  the  east  by  Salem  and  Trichinopoly.  The 
length  of  the  province  from  north  to  srmth  is  50  miles,  and 
its  breadth  iVom  ea.st  to  west  about  45  miles.  The  surface 
of  the  country  varies  cxcecsllngly.  Towanls  the  south  tho 
level  is  nut  more  than  400  or  500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
gradually  rises  towards  the  north,  and  even  in  what  is  con- 
sidered the  low  couiitrv  the  level  rises  to  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  About  1 1®  35^  N-  lat.,  the  mountains  callcil  tho 


gravitation  and  c<jhesion  in  one  formula.  Let  us  stippniie, 
for  instance,  that  at  thcdislancc  r.  the  accelerating  force  of 
two  efyial  particles  on  each  other  is  expressed  by 
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positive  values  denoting  atlractiun,  and  negative  values  re- 
putsbm.  If  a and  m bo  made  sufficiently  small,  the  first 
term  may  be  made  insensible  at  all  finite  di.siances,  and 
the  second  as  near  as  wo  please  to  tho  Newtonian  law. 
But  when  r is  very  small,  the  second  terra  beexuncs  insen- 
sible. anil  such  a value  may  be  given  to  n that  the  first 
term  snail  be  of  sensible  value,  asfollow’s:  Let  c bo  gn*ater 
than  0,  both  being  quantities  of  that  order  of'smallncss  at 
which  the  Newtonian  term  becomes  insensible.  Then 
when  r is  little  greater  than  r,  the  first  term  is  negative  ; 
when  r lies  between  c and  b,  it  is  positive ; and  wlien  r is 
less  than  r,  it  is  negative  again. 

The  solid,  'Iluid,  and  gaseous  states  of  matter  show  the 
rise  and  pn^rcas  of  a repulsive  force  generally  nnsluced 
by  the  action  of  heat.  In  the  first,  the  particles  aosolutcly 
attract,  in  the  third  they  absolutely  repel,  each  other  ; but 
in  the  second  the  repulsive  force  almost  counterbalances 
the  attractive  force,  leaving  only  enough  to  create  that 
Weak  degree  of  cohesion  which  exi»ts  in  lluids,  or  at  most 
that  scmi-cohcsion  which  is  observed  in  birdlime,  in  gum- 
water,  and  tho  like.  The  transition  from  complete  solidity 
to  the  gaseous  state  appears  to  be  made  through  various 
degrees  of  fluidity,  and  the  gradual  hardening  of  melted 
sealing-wax  is  a familiar  instance  of  a part  of  I he  gradation. 

It  is  imnossiblo  to  do  more  than  point  out  (he  manner  in 
which  leading  phenomena  are  explicable  on  the  notion  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Mathematical  analysis  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  us  lo  sav  whether  such  a 
formula  as  we  have  enunciated  above  could  bo  made  to  give 
the  numerical  phenomena  of  cohesion. 

The  practical  considerations  connecteil  with  cohesive 
forces  will  bo  treated  under  the  usual  heading  [Strbsoth 
or  Materials]. 

COHORT  was  a division  of  the  Roman  legion.  The 
term  (eohors,  or  chors,  thu  Greek  x®P^®C)  originally  sig- 
nified an  enclosure  for  sheep  or  poultry,  ond  was  after- 
wards used  to  designate  tho  number  of  men  which  could 
stand  within  such  an  enclosure.  The  Roman  legion,  os 
well  as  the  citizens  at  the  census  [CsNsra],  was  sub- 
divided into  centuries.  A century  did  not  always  consist 
of  a hundred:  tho  number  varied.  A legion  con.'^isted  of 
ten  cohorts;  each  cohort  contained  three  maniples,  and 
each  maniple  two  centuries ; hence  there  were  thirty  ma- 
niples and  sixty  centuries;  and  in  the  whole  legion  there 
must  have  been  sixty  centurions.  The  different  centurions 
received  names  indicative  of  their  rank.  Of  the  two  cen- 
turions in  a maniple,  one  ranked  before  tho  other,  and  had 
the  title  prior;  tne  second  was  called  posterior.  The  first 
centurion  of  the  tir<t  maniple  had  the  charge  of  tho  eagle, 
the  great  stand.ird  of  the  Wgion : ho  was  ranked  with  the 
equites.  Ho  was  called  eonturio  prinii  pili  {Liritia,  xxv., 
19),  or  simply  primus  centurio,  or  primus  pilus  (Ctesar,  De 
Bell.  Gail.  il  25).  The  office  wos  lucniUvoi  but  it  wm  not 


] Eastern  Ghauts  occur;  the  Kumbetarine  hill,  in  H®  33’ 
i^.  lat.,  and  77*  20'  E.  long^  is  reckoned  to  be  5348  feet 
above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  Some  summits  of  the  Neel- 
gherry  mountains,  which  are  in  the  norih-wt>st  part  of  the 
province,  and  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  are 
still  higlier:  one  of  the  jK»aks  called  Moorchoorti  Bet 
is  8800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  gonemlly  dry,  hut 
in  the  south  there  is  some  mariihy  ground.  Tlic  low 
country  is  cffirtually  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.  Thu  chraate  is  considered  bcallby, 
ami  in  particular  the  Neelgherry  mountains  are  resorted  to 
by  Europeans  resident  In  India  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  In  these  bills  the  mean  temperature  in  April  and 
May  is  65*  Fahrenheit.  During  tho  cold  season  ilie  ther- 
mometer soraetiiiics  sink.s  to  tho  freezing  point,  whou  tho 
air  is  peculiarly  clear  and  tdastic,  and  pmtluces  a cheering 
efTect  u{K)n  the  spirits.  Coimbatore  is  watered  by  tho 
rivers  Rhavani,  Amaruvati,  and  Caverv,  the  first  and  second 
of  which  fall  into  tho  Cavery ; tlie  Rhavani.  at  Bhavani- 
Kudal,  58  miles  north-east  from  tho  town  of  Coimbatore, 
in  11*  26'  N.  lat.,  and  77*  44'  E.  long.,  and  the  Amaravati 
about  It)  miles  below  tho  town  of  C^rotw.  Those  rivers  aro 
filliNl  by  1>oth  monsoons;  by  the  south-west  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  bv  the  nortli-ca-st  in  Ociobcr,  November, 
and  December.  Tlic  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
1SI4-15  was  9C0,0tl0  acres,  and  in  1825-26  was  increa.sed 
to  1,451,439  acres.  Up  to  tho  former  period  tho  land  re- 
venue of  the  province  was  collectetl  under  tho  villago 
system,  but  a permanent  as.«iossment  Ireing  then  made,  nut 
only  upon  every  farm,  but  ui>un  each  fluid,  and  the  ry  ots 
being  confirmed  in  tho  possession  of  their  lands  the  im- 
provemont  here  noticcil  began.  The  government  has  fully 
jwrticipateil  in  this  advantage;  in  1814-15  the  land  revenue 
was  )8,64,391  rupees,  and  in  1823*26  had  advanced  to 
23,79,633  rupees,  being  an  annual  increase  of  51,524/.  In 
IHI4-15  the  government  a-sessmeiit  was  considered  to  bo 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  prmluce  of  tho  soil,  and  in 
1825-26  it  did  not  exceed  ono-fiftli;  the  price  of  land  during 
that  lime  was  doubled.  The  population  of  tho  province  in 
1828  was  870,866 ; in  1 823  it  was  slated  to  lie  638,199;  but 
in  this  latter  number  children  under  five  years  of  age  were 
not  included.  The  means  for  cilucation  provided  by  tho 
government  arc  miserably  deficient.  According  to  thu 
latest  returns,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  was  only 
8930,  of  whom  8618  were  Hindus,  including  82  females, 
and  312  were  Mohammedans. 

Tho  principal  places  in  the  province,  in  addition  to  the 
capital.  Coimbatore,  arc,  Animalaya,  Aravacourchy,  Bha- 
vani-Kudal,  Caroor,  Daraporam,  Erroad,  Palachy,  Satiinan- 
galura,  and  Sivatia  Samudra.  Animalaya  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  small  river  Alima,  in  10®  31'  N.  lat.,  and  77*  1' 
E.  long.  This  town,  which  contains  about  400  houses,  is 
the  common  thoroughfare  between  Malabar  ond  the 
Bouthem  port  of  the  Cariiutic.  A fort  stands  at  a short 
distance  west  of  the  town,  and  had  fallen  into  decay,  when, 
to  provide  materials  for  repairing  it,  Tippoo  pulled  down 
five  large  tcmplc.s.  The  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
tain abundance  of  fine  timber,  which  la  of  little  ^uluc  from 
the  want  of  means  for  transjKirtiiJg  it.  Aravacourchy.  the 
sckt.of  Aiava.  v)  called  tho  uuac  of  the  founder,  is 
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situalod  in  lO"*  41'  N.  and  77  54'  E.  long.  Tlic  town  ' 
WM  de5lroye<l  toward*  the  end  of  Ihder  * rei^,  by  on 
Enylisb  furro  under  Odnnel  I.aing,  but  it  ho8  *inco  Wn 
rebuilb  and  at  the  iK-ginnitig  of  the  present  evulury  it 
already  contained  ‘ijU  houses  ond  wa*  fust  increasing:  the 
inhabitanlH  mo»t1y  s|»eak  the  Tamul  Litigunge.  Hhavani* 
Kudab  at  the  rontluence  of  the  Bhavani  and  Caverj'  rivers 
contain*  two  celebratHl  teiii|des  one  dedicati-d  to  Vislmu 
and  the  other  to  Sjva,  and  is  cunsidered  a nluce  of  great  sjinc- 
tily  bvtho  Hindus  Carnur.  on  the  nurlb  siile  <4'  the  Aiim- 
riivatf  river,  in  lo®  in'  N.  hit.,  and  4' E.  long.,  is  a 
roiisiderable  town,  and  contains  M>uo  huies's;  it  was  fer- 
iiierly  a jdace  of  irreat  rooinercial  aetivity,  but  its  trade 
iias  long  since  bden  greatly  dimini>he<l.  Daraporain,  or 
more  projierly  Dhnrma-puram,  is  a populous  town  silualed 
in  an  open  country  near  the  Amaravati,  in  lU"  37' N,  lal., 
and  77“  35'  E.  long.  The  slnt'ts  arc  wide  and  n*gularly 
hiid  out,  and  many  of  the  huu»e*  arc  *|)acious.  Kmmd 
was  a very  considerable  place  during  Ilyder’s  reign,  and 
contained  3000  houses ; under  the  govermnenl  of  his  suc- 
1‘t‘^sor  it  was  much  redur»*il : and  'luring  the  invasion  of  tlie 
nnintry  by  the  English  under  fb-ncral  Meadows  the  town 
was  in  a great  measure  desiroyeil.  It  has  siiu*e  Ikimj  pnr- 
t'lilly  ri'stored,  and  has  been  made  a niilitary  station. 
Fulachy  Ls  a small  hut  thriving  town,  situat«-<l  in  a well- 
rultivulc<1  conntiy,  in  10'^  3o'  N.  lal.,  and  77“  f»'  E.  long* 
Some  coins  of  Auguitus  and  Tioeriiis  have  Kvn  dug  up  in 
the  vicinity.  KutimanguUim,  a town  an'l  furirc*ss.  in  1 l“3l' 
N.  lat  , and  77“  16' E.  long.,  contained,  in  H)der’s  reign, 
alniut  800  houses.  Imi  the  number  hn.s  since  1m-uii  much 
iisIuccmI.  The  fort  is  large,  and  the  town  is  built  in  a 
straggling  manner  uImuii  the  (d.iin;  it  contains  a large 
lempie  de<lM*aUsl  to  Vishnu.  This  place  is  cnnsidoreil 
unlu'althv,  and  the  air  is  m<'>11y  ititioixdy  hot.  The  island 
of  Sivana  Saniudra,  forimil  by  the  Caver)',  is  tho  site  of 
the  antient  Hindu  city  of  Gung:i  R«ja;  two  calamcls  are 
here  forme*!  hv  the  Cnvcry,  one  on  it*  northern  and  the 
other  on  its  southern  arm.  [Cavkry.]  Tlu*  city  of  Giinga 
Raja,  suppo^cil  by  l>r.  Buchanan  to  have  In-en  fmindiid 
not  more  than  300  years  ago,  is  now  completely  de- 
Htniyed;  the  southern  gate  of  tho  wall  by  which  tho  city 
was  surnMinded  may  still  be  seen,  and  one  principal  street, 
about  a mile  in  length  fmin  north  to  south,  may  be  traceil : 
there  are  besides  visible  tho  ruins  of  stword  Hindu  tempk*', 
ill  one  of  which  is  a colossal  Riaiue  of  Vishnu;  hut  the 
w hole  iilacf  Is  choked  by  jungle,  and  occupied  by  banyan 
and  other  forest  trees. 

A coiisiderablo  quantity  of  dry  grain  is  rai'ii'd  in  the 
prevince;  cotton  and  sugar  an-  likewise  cultivwlcd,  and 
\vc*Thi!'  is  catricul  on  exlensively. 

This  province  wa.s  acquire*!  by  the  Biitish  from  the  rajah 
of  Mysore  in  1799. 

(Rciincirs  Mem>yir  o/  <i  Map  nf  Jhmfunfnn  ; Buchanan’s 
J-mrittii  throush  Myxryr^,  Canard,  ami  MtiJabtir ; Hrpitrl  •>/ 
4't‘mmittre  af  Hnm-^  qf  Cf/rmnans  on  the  Athiirn  r\f  India, 
I83g.) 

CX)lMBATORK.  the  capital  nf  the  proTince,  in  Hi°  .'«2' 
N.  tat.,  and  77’'  5'  K.  long-,  is  n wellAmilt  town,  confaiuing 
Mboul  ‘iiM'O  houxi**.  being  little  more  than  half  the  nuin* 
Ikt  wliich  it  c«uifaine«l  under  the  pAcTHtnent  of  llyder 
All.  Hi*  wm  Tipi«*o  sometimes  rl•^ided  at  Coimbatore, 
where  ho  built  a lun^cJue.  About  two  miles  from  the  town, 
at  a place  called  Peruni,  is  a celebrated  temple  dedicated 
to  Iswnra,  and  called  Mail  (high)  f'hihtml’ra,  to  distinguish 
it  fn»m  nuolber  Cliitiimbra  iiesir  Poiulicherr)’.  The  idol  is 
said  to  have  placed  itself  here  at  a very  remote  period,  and 
about  300U  year*  ago  the  temple  was  built  over  it  by  a 
rq«ah  of  Madura.  This  building  exhibits  a profusion  of 
Hindu  ornament.4,  but  is  dentilute  of  elegance,  and  the 
figures  are  not  only  rude,  but  many  of  them  indecent 
aUo.  This  lempie  was  plurideivd  of  its  gol/l  and  jewels 
by  Tippoo,  who  excepted  it,  hovtever.  from  the  general 
onler  which  he  issue*!  for  the  destriudioii  of  all  idola- 
tnms  buihlimrs;  and  although  its  splendour  was  then 
destroyed,  the  Brahininii-al  worship  ho*  always  been  con- 
limuHl. 

The  town  was  taken  by  the  English  in  l"s3,  but  wa.s 
restored  at  the  th-sh  u in  tlu*  following  year.  It  was  again 
tiikiMi  bv  ihf*  Kngli-h  in  1790,  and  retaken  by  Tij»pon’s 
general,  but  was  tran-fiTriHl  .vviih  tho  province  to  the 
British  government  in  179‘<,nnd  has  since  remainefl  in  ihoir 
pofcMrtsion,  The  travelling  *li?«tamv  from  SeriiigapaUira  is 
l i'j  miles,  and  from  Madras  306  miles. 


(Rennell’s  Mill's  Bittary  qf  British  India, 

Rurhanan’s  Journey  thrmish  Mysore,  ^-c.) 

COI'MBRA,  a town  and  bishop’s  sw  in  Portugal,  in  the 
province  ofBeira,  uiTd  tlie  chief  tuw  nuf  a cumureu,  or  udmU 
iiUtrativo  division.  It  liesoii  the  slope  ofu  hill  on  the  right 
or  north  bank  of  the  Mondego,  about  t-JU  mile*  N.N.E. 
of  Lisbon,  and  25  N.E.  of  the  seaport  of  Figneiras  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  in  40“  12'  N.lal.andb''  17'\V.  long. 

A line  bridge  connects  the  town  of  Coimbra  witn 
the  splendid  and  exiemive  monastery  of  Santa  Clara,  situ* 
uted  with  its  gunleiis  upon  a hill  on  the  south  hank  of  the 
Moiulugo.  To  the  north-east  uf  C*iiuihra  rise*  (he  iiiuh 
ridge  of  Busav'o.und  on  the  west  and  soutli-wc.it  n fertile  but 
inaishy  and  unwliolesomc  plain  extends  towurds  the  sea. 
The  town  is  old-fashioned,  and  mostuf  the  streets  arc  nar- 
row stetp,  ill-pa\e<l.  and  dirty.  There  are,  however,  several 
due  buiMings,  such  as  the  paluee  uf  the  muTcr>ity,  unco 
the  residence  of  (he  kings,  and  the  various  colleges  con- 
m*c(e*l  with  it,  the  catho*lral.  besides  other  cluirehes  and  con- 
vents, and  several  squares  ailurned  with  fountains,  wliich 
are  suppIiLd  through  a due  ar{uuduct  adjoining  the  town. 
The  university  was  Iranafcrred  to  Ojiuibra  from  Li.s- 
b»n  by  King  Heiiis  in  1308.  It  was  ancrwariU  removed 
again  to  Lisbon,  but  John  III.  Irnnsferrcd  it  again  to  Coim- 
bra in  1537.  In  1653  King  John  IV.  issued  regulations  for 
the  university,  ' I^iintuUis  da  Universi*lade  iie  Oiimhni,* 
printed  in  16.i4.  Pimibiil,  in  1 733,  efll'cte*!  several  useful 
reforms  in  the  system  of  instruction,  and  added  the  facul- 
tiirs  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  to  those  of 
thiMlogv,  canon  and  civil  law,  and  incilicine,  aln^dy  exist- 
ing. He  also  gave  to  tho  university  several  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  suppn^ised  onlcrof  the  Jesuits.  No  student 
i*  piTmitte*!  to  attend  a coutmi  of  lecture*  in  any  of  tho 
furultio*  without  having  first  undergone  one  vear  uf  propa- 
mt*»ry  study  in  the  Royal  Colleg*i  of  Arts.  Tho  course  of 
theology  lasts  five  years.  Tho  same  time  i*  allotted  to  the 
canon  add  civil  law,  iiner  which  the  student  run  obtain  his 
Bachelor’s  degnv,  wliich  qualifies  him  for  the  bar,  or  for 
infciior  appointiiicm*  in  the  magistracy.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  di^ree  of  Doctor  a sixln  j'car  is  re*]uire*l,  after 
which  the  candidate  muierguo*  a privute  examination.  In 
the  facultv  of  inediriiie  eight  years’ attendance  are  required, 
and  on  aclditional  )car  fur  the  Dueutrship.  Tlic  course  of 
philosophy  la.*ts  four  years.  Tlic  leisures  begin  in  the 
mtinmn  and  last  till  May,  after  which  the  public  examina- 
tion take*  placetill  July, followed  by  three  montlis’ vacation. 
The  puidic  examinations  are  in  Portuguese,  and  arc  said 
to  Ix!  very  severe.  The  university  is  very  rich,  and  tho 
emoluments  uf  the  profi*s*ors  are  revfMHdable,  besid»‘s 
which  they  have  tho  prospect  ofpvefemient  in  the  civil  and 
e*Th*>iastical  dt'partratntH.  A Doctor’s  degree  in  the  uni- 
versity i*  a tiuces.>>ory  qualification  for  the  higher  stations 
in  the  church  and  magistracy. 

The  government  the  university  is  vested  in  a council, 
consisting  of  the  rector,  who  is  apjM>inte*l  by  the  king  for 
a liinitid  time,  the  deans  of  the  various  faculties,  two  sindi 
roes  or  fiscals,  and  a 8e<-relary.  Thu  financial  udininistru- 
tion  is  intrusted  ton  separate  council,  ‘ Juntado  Fazenda,’ 
con'i-tinguf  three  professors,  a Irvasurcr,  atid  a clerk.  Tho 
library  nf  the  univeuity  occupies  three  lai^u  lialls  fille*l  with 
luiok*  chictly  of  antient  date.  It  u opened  every  evening, 
tor  the  use  of  the  students,  at  the  conclusion  uf  the  publtu 
lectures.  Tlie  library  of  the  Bcnediriine  convent  is  better 
Kith  in  number  and  choice,  and  contains  works  of  more 
modern  date.  The  lectures  on  canon  and  civil  law  are  the 
most  attended  to,  on  account  of  tlie  great  demand  for  luvv 
graduates  for  civil  offices  in  the  various  town.s  of  the  king- 
dom. The  average  number  of  aondemical  atudents  Ls  said 
to  lie  about  1200.  The  medical  studcuti  tue  French  and 
English  works.  The  lectures  are  generally  gratuitous.  The 
annual  necps«arv‘  expense*  of  a suulent  during  hi*  nine 
months’  attendaiire  arc  e*jnivalcnt  to  about  .30/.  sterling. 
There  is  a botanical  garden,  a niusouro  of  natural  history, 
with  n collection  nf  roinends,  a chemical  lalmralory, 
and  nn  *ihscrvatory  well  ftimwlied  with  instruments. 
(Kinsey,  P<viuf:al  lUustratnl,  1829.)  Tlie  l.irgc  mo- 
niislery  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  lower  part  of  (he  town, 
conlnins  the  monument  of  .\ffonso  Henrique,  the  founder 
«*f  the  monarchy,  and  other  early  kings.  In  the  ;:reat 
hallni'tlie  univetwilv.  where  tho  public  examinations  and 
I dis]iutations  arc  held,  is  u oomplct*'  colleciion  of  the  |K>r- 
j traits  of  the  Porlugiu*se  kings  ; and  the  apartment  wlnau 
[ tho  candidates  fur  the  Doctor^ip  undergo  their  Iwt  ex- 
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ftmination  id  pnvatc  contains  the  portraiU  of  the  8iicrc^> 
sivo  rectomoftne  university,  ilhid.} 

Coiiubra  has  19,850  inhahilonU  diatrihutcsl  into  eitrlit 

rarishcft.  an  hnspilal.  a house  fur  the  poor,  ami  a Magdalen. 

t has  several  manufartories  of  pottery.  The  civil  magi<- 
Irales  ore  the  Cum’gidor  and  sevoiiteon  Jueze*  de  I'ora. 
(Minano,  Dicriothtrio  Geftfirajlco,  d-  Sttjiltmmtu.) 

The  immediate  Mci^’hhourhtMKl  of  (Amubra  is  delightful, 
and  filled  with  gardens  ami  quintas,  or  ri)untry-him«cs. 
The  tnu‘t  of  country  IwlMtccn  it  and  Omdeixu,  south  of  the 
Mumh-go,  is  styled  the  fruit-basket  of  Porliinal.  lu  the 
KiiiU'  dircctiuii.  not  far  fruin  (he  nmvent  of  Santa  Clara,  is 
the  Quinta  das  Lugrima.>i,  in  a mmantic  »(S|uestcrcil 
where  IXmna  Inez  de  Castro  U reported  to  have  been  mur- 
dered. (Caroums,  LwsUuku.) 

Conirobrica,  the  aniient  Coimbra,  is  said  to  linve  been 
nnilt  by  the  Uumaus,  thougli  at  some  distance  from  the 
present  sj>ot ; but  Minaiiu  asserts  that  its  naiiu’  is  of  Arabic 
origin.  Others  say  that  the  present  town  uas  Arst  built  by 
Atiiris,  one  of  the  Gothic  kings.  Tlic  view  of  iho  town 
from  the  .south  bank  of  the  river  is  very  line,  iho  summits  of 
thebcigliU  nixivo  being  coveri’tl  with  convents  and  public 
buildings.  Coimbra  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Lisbon  to 
Oporto,  and  iu  fine  bridge  afl<irds  the  princioiil  misuis  of 
land  communication  between  the  north  and  tiiu  south  pro- 
vince's of  the  kingdom. 

COIN:  metal  stamptsl  for  enrrenev;  derived  by  some 
from  the  Greek  xuivof,  crvnmon ; by  otners  from  the  Latin, 
runeiis,  atrrdsc;  the  first  currency  of  metal,  in  all  pro- 
babihiy,  being  in  the  form  of  wedges,  or  ingots.  Commerce, 
in  the  earlie-'i  |M‘riuds,  was  carrietl  on  by  the  mere  exchange 
of  articles  and  it  is  U'markable  that  throughout  the  early 
part  of  Scripiiire.  us  well  as  through  tlic  poems  of  Tinnier, 
not  a single  pavaige  oectirs  from  which  we  can  infer  either 
the  use  or  (he  e\is|«niceof  stanqied  money.  Metals,  however, 
lH‘ing  rIosi>  and  compact  in  Ibnn,  universal  as  to  usc,  aiidad- 
inittnig  of  divisiuh  into  brger  or  lesser  })arls,  soon  beenme 
the  represeiitatiu's  of  value,  though  at  what  evict  jH-riod 
roinuins  in  doubt.  Hurodutus.  i.  91,  speaking  of  tho  Lydians, 
expressly  s.ays  they  weix!  the  ArsUicoplo  on  record  who  coinecl 
gtild  ami  silver  into  money.  Tlic  Parian  Chronicle,  how- 
ever, ascrilKU  tho  origin  of  coinesl  money  to  the  ^diginetans, 
under  Pheidon,  king  of  Ar^os,  895  years  before  Christ. 
Atlian,  in  his  * Various  History,'  corrobonUes  this  stale* 
liu-nt  os  far  as  tho  /Eginetans  are  mentioned : and  our  best 
numismatic  antiqimries  agree  m consiilering  tlu‘  nous  of 
Aigina,  from  tlieir  archaic  form  and  ap|H*anmce,  as  the  mo4 
aiuient  known.  They  are  of  silver,  an  l War  on  the  upper 
side  the  figure  of  a turtle,  and  on  tlie  under  an  indented 
mark,  as  if  the  metal,  at  the  time  of  striking,  had  Leenfixcrl 
upon  n puncheon,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  blow  had  re- 
ceived a deep  cleft.  In  later  coins  of  -Egina,  the  turtle  has 
been  chiingcil  to  a tortoise,  and  the  Assure  on  the  other 
Rule  conierted  into  a device.  The  coins  of  Lydia  prubaldy 
Come  next  in  p>int  of  antuiuity,  and  then  the  early  Darien 
of  the  Persian  kings,  w hich  ot'cur  both  iu  gold  and  silver, 
and  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  tbc  coins  of  iEgina  in  tho 
mode  of  striking:  tliests  if  they  ate  to  be  referred  to  I>.i- 
rnis  the  First,  must  have  been  coined  W'lween  b.  c.  522 
and  4Mfi.  The  richer  the  ineial,  tho  smaller  and  more 
jwrtahle  was  the  quantity  required  for  the  coin.  Tliere  arc 
coins  in  gold  of  the  early  kings  of  Persia,  similar  in  type 
tc  (he  silver  Darics,  and  of  very  minute  size. 

The  study  of  coins  is  not  to  be  considered  ns  the  pro- 
vince of  the  antiquary  alone.  Coins  are  among  tlio  most 
certain  evidences  of  hi'tor^-.  In  the  later  part  of  the  Greek 
series  they  illustrate  the  clironology  of  reigns.  In  the  Ho- 
man series,  tliey  Ax  the  dull's  and  succession  of  events. 
Giblion  uhserves  that  if  all  our  historians  were  lost,  inoilals, 
inscriptions,  and  other  monuments,  would  he  suflicieiit 
to  record  the  (ravels  of  Iludrian.  The  reign  of  Prolius 
might  bo  written  from  his  coins.  In  illustrating  (he 
history  and  chronology’  of  sculpture  and  antient  marbles, 
coins  enable  the  scholar  and  the  artist  not  only  to  discern 
those  peculiarities  which  characterise  style,  os  it  relates  to 
difTerent  ages  and  scboolR,  hut  to  ascrilm  busts  and  statues 
to  the  persons  whom  they  represent.  Tlie  personation  of 
the  dilferent  provinces,  loo.  forms  another  point  of  interest 
upon  the  Roman  coins.  Coins  are  frequently  essential  to 
the  illustration  of  obscure  passages  in  antient  writers ; and 
preserve  delineations  of  some  of  the  most  bcautiftil  dliAcos 
of  antiquity  not  existing  now  even  in  their  ruins.  Addison, 


in  his  •Dialogue  on  the  ITsefuIncM  of  Antient  Mi'daU/has 
long  ronvincwl  the  world  of  Iho  connexion  of  this  si  icnce 
with  ]Kictry.  As  a branch  of  the  One  arts  it  mav  be  suf- 
Acient  to  say  that  some  of  the  medals  of  Sicily  belong  to  a 
iMTiodwhcn  sculpfuro  had  atlaini'il  its  highest  perfw-tiun 
\Vc  would  particularly  refer  to  the  coins  of  Syrwusi*.  h. 
cverv' quality  of  art,  too,  the  Human  cenns,  toacertain  period 
viclil  to  the  Gn-ek  alone.  From  Auguvius  to  Hadrian  the 
Rotniin  mint  was  the  seat  of  genius : and  coins  of  adriiimhle 
ONcculion  arc  found  eu-ii  down  to  the  time  of  Pnsthumtis. 

The  geucralilv  of  numiMnatic  writers  divide  coins  into 
.'\ntient  and  Muilcm  ll-.e  .\niient,  into  the  great  tlivi^iuns 
of  Greek,  Roman,  nnd  Harbarian. 

The  Grrck  they  divide  into  cities  and  kings.  Of  tho 
Arst  they  can  make  no  chronological  arrangi-ment:  it  is  al- 
phabetical. under  the  ditTcrent  countries.  The  kings  emn- 
inence  with  the  ngc  of  Alexander  tho  Great,  nnd  belong 
to  tlie  four  kingfloins  into  whicli  his  empire  was  di^ideiL 
he'ikU's  the  kirurd'  ni  of  Kpirus,  Tliis  series,  in  a chrono- 
logical point  of  view,  cl.ises  with  the  exfinefum  of  tho  dy- 
nasty or  the  I^gidm  iu  the  Augustan  age.  Tho  coins  of 
the  Greek  cities  were  imprcsxed  cither  with  appniprinlo 
symlsils  or  the  bends  of  deities.  The  coins  of  the  monarchs 
liKirc  the  heads  of  the  reR|K*ctivc  princes.  Pinkerton  observes 
that  the  first  copperemns  of  Greece  known  are  those  of  Oidon 
king  of  Syracuse,  about  49U  vears  before  our  mm.  ThcM: 
were  colled  CliiUci,  pieces  of  lira's'';  others,  of  a more  dimi- 
nutive size,  wcie  called  Dqila,  or  Kerma,  as  Is  ing  rhangt* 
for  the  jvior.  Ho  cmihiilcrs  (here  is  no  proof ofthe  coinage 
of  gold  m Greece  before  Philip  of  Mactnlon.  Athens  had 
no  irold  money  at  the  beginning  of  (he  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  Itomit/i  coins  are  divide*!  into  consular,  imperial, 
and  nietliillions.  Tlic  .subdi^isiuns  of  tho  consular  are  into 
Roman  ns>:es  and  coins  of  tho  families.  Of  the  imiH*nnl 
there  am  two  snlxlivisioiis,  Uimiun  and  Grecian  ; (he  latter 
being  again  MilMhvided  into  those  of  province's,  colimie.«,  and 
municipia.  The  medallions  are  likew  ise  di\ide*l  intoU.  iiium 
and  Grecian.  The  earlie*.!  cuin.T_’c  of  R'lmewas  ofc<rpper, 
and  took  plicc  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  probablv 
about  five  centurion  la  foru  Christ.  Tho  Romans  an*  snp'- 
posed  to  have  burrowed  the  art  from  their  neighlknirs 
the  Etruscans.  Of  the  as,  its  divisions  and  its  compounds, 
wi'  have  already  .spoken  in  a former  article.  On  some  of 
the  later  Roman,  as  well  ns  on  what  were  called  the  l(ali.Tn 
avses  and  their  jwrtg,  the  practice  In-camc  prevuh'nt  of 

f lacing  tho  naim.'s  of  many  of  the  princiiwl  families  of 
Inme  upon  the  fu  Ids  of  the  coins.  TIiot-c  fonn  the  divi-.iun 
wliicli  are  called  family  roiiiR.  Tlu*  silver  coinage  of  Romo 
was  intriKlucul  in  the  year  26fi  be  fore  Cbri^t.  when  tho 
denarius  was  so  lermwl  frum  its  Wing  n|uivnlen(  to  ten 
ohsc-*.  Pliny  infi»nns  us  (A'/Z.  xxxiii.  l:t.  edit.  Ilanl.  ii. 
612)  that  the  coinage  of  gild  was  in(ru<li!ced  sixiv-iwo 
years  after  that  of  silver.  The  largest  pii-cc  of  golil  was 
calh^l  aureus.  [AtKKrx.]  The  imperial  coins  of  Rome  form 
the  must  cuinplete  nnd  mo-t  interesting  scries  of  any  ex- 
tant. Those  of  copper  being  found  *»f  different  sizes,  arc 
distinguished  into  Arst,  ?ocond,  and  third  bm.s3xin  histo- 
riral  importance,  as  w ell  .as  for  the  devices,  the  largest  series 
Ls  to  be  preferre*!.  Tbc  largest  imperial  brass  com  wa«  the 
sestertius,  and  from  the  Augustan  ago  went  by  the  name 
of  numimis,  or  a-rims.  It  was  worth  twnpence  English, 
All  the  largo  lira'«s  coins  are  of  yellow  metal ; (lie  middle 
brass,  yellow  an«l  rwl ; the  small.  rao‘tly  rod.  No  Rensiblo 
diminutinn  of  the  se'tcrtius  took  place  till  (he  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  vtlien  it  lost  upwards  of  a sixth  of  its 
weight,  uml  coniinuetl  to  diminish  till  the  reign  of  Gal- 
liemis,  when  it  totally  vanished.  In  this  reign  the  cliief 
cop]H*r  cuiu.s  in  use  were  the  small  brass,  or  a^isaria,  which, 
according  to  the  writers  of  the  Diwer  Empire,  were  at  last 
iiumU-red  at  sixty  to  the  silver  denarius.  Under  Valerian 
and  GttlUemis.  copj>er  \va.slu'd  with  silver  ap|>car<'d.  In 
the  reign  of  Diodotiuii,  a coin  denominated  tlie  fullis  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  sotcrlius;  but  the  denarii  mrei  con- 
linuod  quite  common  down  to  Constantine  1.  lie  intro- 
duced a new  coinage,  ami  then  the  f-dHs  had  its  changes 
and  its  subdivisions:  but  its  appellation  adhered  to  what 
had  now  hoi'omo  the  largest  hrii'^s  coin  of  thu  Roman  em- 
pire, to  tho  ven'  latest  nolii-es  which  wo  have  of  the  Ryzan- 
tinc  money.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Gal- 
lienus,  the  imperial  or  silver  denarius  contained  sixteen 
as^arin.  Under  Caracalla  a larger  denarius  was  stniek, 
which  had  a third  more  or  tweutv-four  assoria,  and  waft 
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CAlletl  argenfcus:  the  common  donnnus  of  silver  being  then 
termed  minutus.  Unrlcr  Gallienus  however  the  mimitiw 
eottsed,  and  argenleus  and  denarius  then  became  only  dif- 
ferent names  fur  the  Roman  silver  coin,  which  at  ihut 
time  c-ontained  no  less  than  sixty  assaria.  Constantino  I. 
introduced  the  milliarimsis,  worth  somewhere  about  a shil- 
ling of  our  money : but  the  argentei,  or  denarii,  were  struck 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  HeracHus.  Aurei  and  semi-aurei 
wore  the  sole  pieces  in  gold  fur  near  three  centuries.  Till 
Sulla’s  time  the  aureus  continued  at  thirty  snvi*r  denarii. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  aflcrwanls,  it  went  fur 
twenty-five  silver  denarii.  Under  Philip,  aurei  of  two  or 
three  sizes  first  appear,  of  a rmlo  fabric ; one  class  of  which 
were  culled  trienles-  Tlio  weight  originally  given  to  the 
aureus  was  120  grains  ; it  afterwunU  lluctuatcfl  to  between 
80  and  90  grains,  and  was  somoiimes  even  of  weight,  j 
Constantine  I.  accommodated  the  aureus  to  his  new  coin- . 
age,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  wilidus,  of  six  in  the  oumx'  of 
gold.  The  solidus  passed  fur  fourteen  milUarenses,  It 
went  for  rather  more  than  twelve  shillings  of  our  money, 
and  continuiMl  of  the  same  standard  to  the  ver)'  close  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  The  medallions  were  struck  both  at 
Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  whence  the  division  of  tins 
class  into  Roman  and  Grecian.  The  term  is  applied  to  nil 
those  productions  of  the  Roman  mint  which  exceeded  the 
coins  ordinarilv  current  in  size,  whether  in  jp>ld,  silver,  or 
bra.S8,  Thougfi  generally  conceived  to  have  been  struck  , 
upon  similar  oi’casions  to  those  on  which  we  our>«lvcs  coin  . 
m«hls,  there  are  still  various  rircumsfanccs  which  lend  to  I 
ilio  belief  that  they  were  intended  for  circulation  a.s  money. 
Medallions,  says  Pinkcrion.  from  the  time  of.hiIiusto  that 
of  Hadrian  are  vcr>' uncommon  and  of  \ast  price:  from 
Hadrian  to  the  close  of  tlic  Western  Empire,  tWy  arc  less 
rare.  Tlie  tvpe.s  of  the  Roman  modallums  are  often  ro- 
pcate«l  upon  common  ctiiu.  Tliosc  struck  in  the  Grecian 
territories  arc  the  most  numerous,  an»l  are  distinguished 
from  the  Roman  hy  their  thinness  and  inferiority  of  work- 
manship. Many  Homan  medallions  have  s.  c.  ujKin  them, 
ns  Itciiig  struck  hy  tho  senate;  others  have  not,  as  luring 
struck  by  order  of  the  emperor.  Tlie  Roman  medals  called 
Contorniati,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  first  ratulallists  were 
no  more  than  tickets  of  admission  for  ditTercnl  places  at 
the  public  games. 

The  ihiril  class  of  antient  coins,  denominated  Barbaruw. 
consists  of  thofie  of  Lydia.  Persia,  Judtra,  Plurnicia,  Nu- 
midia  and  Maiu-itania,  Carthage,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
The  coins  of  Lvdia  and  Persia  have  luien  already  slightly 
noticed.  Tlic  I>arics,  from  their  present  extreme  scarcity, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  melted  d<iwn  for  his  own  coin- 
age by  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  his  conquest  of  Persia, 
ihnkerton  asserts  that  all  the  real  IJarics  were  of  gold,  and 
that  the  silver  roin^^ith  the  archer  (the  same  type)  are  later. 
Nevertheles-s  many  of  the  silver  Darirs  are  wjually  if  not 
more  archaic  in  appearance.  Of  Persian  coins  there  is  a 
second  scries,  tliat  of  the  Sassanidte,  beginning  about  a.d. 
210.  when  Artaxerxcrt  overturned  the  Parthian  monarchy; 
they  extend  to  the  year  fi.lfi,  when  Persia  wa.s  conquered 
by  tho  Arabian  caliphs.  The  Hebrew  coins  wore  struck 
under  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  the  Muecal>ees  and 
chiefly  in  the  time  of  Simon  ihe  high-priest,  about  the  | 
year  150  b-C.  They  are  nearly  all  of  <H)|nxir,  and  extremely 
rude  in  workmanship ; the  legends  arc  in  Samaritan  cha- 
racters. and  tho  symbol*  arc  those  appropriate  to  the  nation, 
such  as  n sprig,  considerwl  ns  Aannia  iwl,  sacramental 
cups,  censcrij,  &c.  The  Hebrew  shekel,  a*  it  is  callc<l.  U 
of  silver,  about  the  value  of  the  Greek  tetradmehm.  He- 
brew coins  pretending  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Macca- 
bees arc  spurious.  The  Plurnician  coins  are  in  no  instance 
considered  older  than  the  lime  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
arc  chiclly  referred  to  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The 
Numidian  coins  are  those  of  Juba  1.  and  H.  Tlie  Punic  ; 
or  Oirthaginian  coins  are  believed  to  have  boon  struck  bv 
Greek  artists.  Those  of  Spain  agree  in  character  with 
the  coins  of  the  different  natituis  )rv  whom  the  several 
colonies  of  that  country  were  planted.  Phaniicians,  Greeks, 
and  Carlliaginians ; and  many  of  them  arc  inscribed  with 
Plurnician,  Greek,  and  Roman  legends:  a few  others  arc 
met  with,  distinguished  by  what  arc  called  Celtiberian  cha- 
racters, not  unlike  the  letters  of  the  Runic  and  Etruscan 
alphabets.  Of  the  coin*  of  Guul,  the  most  antient  have  no 
legends  at  all;  thev  have  very  nide  devices,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  base  gold  after  the  Gauls  had  intercourse 


with  the  Romans,  some  of  their  coins  l>ear  inscriptions 
which  look  like  Latin,  mostly  in  single  words,  and  not  of 
cosy  interpretation:  they  are  not  unlike  many  of  those 
winch  are  called  early  British.  Csosar  describes  the  Britons 
as  a ))ct)plc  just  emerging  tVom  barbarism,  and  no  further 
acquainted  with  comtriorec  than  to  have  discovered  that  it 
could  not  Im?  conducted  hy  simple  barter  alone.  His  ac- 
count implies,  that  however  they  might  have  known  its 
ii*e,  the  Britons  had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  actually  to  coin 
money;  although  they  had  a substitute  for  it  in  pieces  of 
brass,  or  iron  rings,  or  plates  regulale<l  by  weignt.  He 
^ays,  ‘ Uluniur  aut  a?re,  nut  annulis  ferrets,  ad  certura  pon- 
dus  examinntis,  pro  numino.’  (BeU.  Galt.  v.  12.)  The  pas- 
sage however  is  corrupt : for  armuJis  some  manuscripts 
r<^d  tiUf’ix,  nnd  others  laminis.  Coins  however  are  found 
in  tills  country  which  arc  usually  attributed  to  tho  very 
early  British  kings,  in  gold,  silver,  and  the  inferior 
metals;  ruder  in  fabric  than  they  would  have  been  liad  the 
Britons  leametl  the  art  of  coining  them  from  the  Roman*. 
Tlicy  are  without  legends,  and  manv  of  them,  like  the  early 
Gaulish  coins  already  mentioned,  have  unintelligible  de- 
vices: they  seem  to  justify  our  antiquaries  in  thinking 
that  Ctesor  had  not  sufficient  information  to  make  his 
testimony  quite  conclusive.  The  use  of  a better  sort  of 
money  was  unquestionably  taught  the  Britons  by  the 
Romans  very  soon  after  Ctesar’s  second  invasion,  when  the 
lyj>e8  improved,  and  w hen  no  one  who  examines  tliem  care- 
fully will  doubt  that  Roman  artists  vicre  employed  ui>on  the 
dies.  The  earliest  coin  which  can,  with  the  least  impear- 
once  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  particular  British 
monarch,  bears  \qion  it  the  letters  skgo,  pos-sibly  for  Se- 
gonax,  one  of  the  four  KentUh  monarebs  who  attacked 
Ca>sar‘s  camp  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  we  have  just 
mentioned;  it  lias  also  the  word  tascio  upon  it,  which  is 
sec'ii  upon  numerous  other  coins  which  are  undeniably 
British.  Cunobelin  was  a later  monarch  of  Britain, whose 
mime  is  considered  to  be  abbreviated  uiw>n  Ihe  coins  which 
have  cv.v,  cvno,  and  cvsohku  upon  them,  logciher  with 
the  wonl-s  camv  and  camvi.,  the  leading  letters  of  Camu- 
lotlunum,  hi*  capital  citv,  supposed  to  be  either  Colchester 
or  Maldon  ift  Essex.  Veb,  as  well  as  Vkrlamio  at  length, 
for  Verulam,  occur  upon  other  coins  of  the  same  perii>d. 
One  has  bodvo,  which  may  or  may  not  he  a coin  of  Bon- 
duca  or  Boadirea,  (jucen  of  thelcehi.  It  is  probable  that 
Ihe  British  ciiinago  closed  with  the  money  of  CunoWlin ; 
for  in  a very  few  years  after  liis  decease  the  second  subjec- 
tion of  Britain  took  place  under  Claudius,  and  was  so  com- 
plete and  severe,  that  the  country  became  rather  n Roman 
than  a British  island.  Gildas  {De  UtcuUo  Britannitr, 
c.v.)  expressly  speaks  of  a Roman  edict  which  ordained  that 
from  that  time  rbal  all  money  current  among  the  Britons 
should  bear  the  imperial  *tamp.  Tlmt  this  prohibition  was 
followed  up  by  the  eetabli.*ihment  of  Roman  mints  in  Britain 
is  highly  probable:  and  certain  initial  letters,  as  p.  i.ox. 
for  Dcrwn/a  Londini,  &c..  arc  brought  forward  os  evidence 
of  the  fact : but  most  of  these  initials  are  equally  applicable 
to  other  place*  in  Ihe  Roman  empire  where  mints  were 
established,  and  therefore  do  not  afford  a proof  quite  so  con- 
clusive as  is  wanted.  Tlie  coins  of  Carausiu*  and  AUihuum, 
the  scat  of  whose  empire  was  in  Britain,  liave  a strong  clKim 
to  be  considered  a*  the  production  of  British  mints.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  under  one  view  tho  ’ Coins  of  the  Romans 
relating  to  Britain,’  will  find  the  fullest  information  in  a 
little  volume  rwritly  published  under  that  title  by  Mr. 
John  Yonge  Akennan,  12mo.,  London,  1836. 

Modern  Coins  are  those  which  have  been  struck  since 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  ; but  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
space  to  which  the  present  orticlc  is  necessarily  confined 
to  enter  into  minute  detail*  rc*]>ecting  tho  sene*  of  coins 
in  each  country*.  We  shall  be  brief  in  our  notice*  of  the 
greater  part,  that  we  may  devote  a laq^er  space  to  the  coins 
of  England 

ITic  series  of  the  coins  of  Italy  under  the  Oslrogollis 
began  soon  after  Ihe  year  480  of  the  Christian  mra.  The 
French  scries  ooromences  with  Clovis,  a.d.  490.  lliai  of 
Spain  with  Liuvo,  Prince  of  the  VisiTOths,  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  or  about  a.d.  567.  The 
slates  of  Germany  appear  to  have  struck  money  very 
shortly  after  the  age  or  Charlemagne  ; a*  well  as  the  inde- 
pendent Lombard  niiics.  and  the  Noapolitana  The  l*apal 
scries  of  money  begins  with  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  a.d.  772. 
Denmark  has  coins  of  an  early  date,  but  fen  of  Ibeiu  are 
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intoUigible  beforo  the  timo  of  Canute;  oontemporarv  vitti 
vhcMO  date  are  the  coins  of  the  petty  kings  of  Jrclamt  In 
Sweden  coinage  is  said  to  have  begun  under  Biomo,  a.d. 
fil8;  and  in  Norway  with  Olavo  or  Olaf,  a.i>.  ](J6C.  The 
Russian  coinage  is  of  a later  date  than  thu  otlier  coinages 
of  Europe.  Of  Scotland  pennies  exist  ascribed  to  Alex- 
ander ].,  A.D.  1107:  those  of  William  the  Lion,  a-d.  1165, 
are  numerous.  Pennies  were  tbo  oarlicnt  coins  in  most  of 
the  European  kingdoms,  and  a prevailing  device  upon 
them  was  a cross. 

The  Coins  of  England  form  the  most  complete  modern 
aeries  extant.  At  what  time  the  circulation  of  the  Roman 
money  ceased,  we  are  ignorant:  hut  Sceattm  (from  the 
Augto'Saxoii  fceav,  shot,  money)  arc  known  of  tl)o  early 
kings  of  Kent,  some  of  whicfi  must  ha\c  been  struck 
wilhiu  thu  sLXth  century;  nml  there  arc  others  so  similar 
to  them  in  tyne  as  to  justify  their  appropi'iatiou  to  the  same 
DCuplu,  but  wliirh  from  Ihcir  symbols  were  evidently  coined 
before  their  conversion  to  CltrislianUy.  They  are  too  rude 
goncrully  to  admit  of  description,  are  of  silver,  and  found 
of  different  weights,  from  seven  grains  and  n half  troy  to 
twenty  and  upwarils : their  most  common  weight  is  from 
fifteen  to  nineteen  grains.  Several  plates  of  theaie  coins 
tiro  engraved  in  Rudmg ; they  appear  to  have  been  current 
cliiorty  from  the  year  500  to  700.  A scealta  of  Ethilberht  I. 
of  Kent  is  the  earliest  Saxon  coin  which  can  be  appro- 
priated: he  reigned  from  a.».  561  to  616.  SceHttic  also  are 
the  only  coins  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  of 
Ecghbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  roigne<l  from  065  to  67-t.  In 

roiiil  of  antiquity  the  penny  succeeds;  the  name  of  which 
rst  appears  in  iho  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
who  began  his  reign  in  688.  The  word  has  hwl  numerous 
etymologies;  but  that  from  peudo,  to  weigh,  seems  the 
most  reasonable : it  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  thu  ;i40th 
Wirt  of  the  nummary  pound.  The  half  of  the  uenny,  called 
heijiUnse  or  halppeoijc,  und  llie  fourth  part  or  peopOunj.  far- 
thing, are  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  gospels ; and  a Saxon 
halfpenny  of  Edward  the  Elder  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Bod- 
leian collection  at  Oxford : hut  we  know  little  more  of  the 
earliest  divisions  of  the  penny.  The  coin  ascribed  os  a 
penny  to  Ethilberht  II.  king  of  Kent,  between  749  and  760, 
with  Romulus  and  Remus  on  the  reverse,  U beyond  doubt 
a forgery.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  kingtlums  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, no  coins  have  yet  been  discoveredof  the  Sloutli  Suxon 
monarchs.  Of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  we  have  coins  of  Athel- 
hcard,  a.D.  726  ; und  of  Boorhtric,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  784.  Mercia  seems  to  have  been  the  most  wealthy  king- 
dom, and  has  a large  series.  It  begins  with  Eadvald,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  716,  followed  by  Offa  (whose  (|ucen 
Ceneihrelh  or  Quindred  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coin- 
ing). Egcberht,  Coenvulf,  Ciolvuli’  1.,  Beoriiwuli'.  Ludiran, 
Wiglaf,  Berhiulf,  Burgrcfl,  and  Ciolvulf  II,,  niih  wlioso 
short  reign  the  kingdom  expired.  The  coins  of  titu  East 
Angles  begin  with  Bconna,  about  ihu  year  G'JU ; but  iu  cou- 
sequonce  of  (he  temporary  annexation  of  the  kingdom  to 
that  of  Mercia,  we  have  but  few  coins  of  succeeding  mo 
narclis:  those  only  of  Aethclwoard,  760,  Edmund  the 
Martyr,  855,  and  Eihelstan,  860,  arc  known.  Thu  kingdom 
of  Northuniberluiid  has  this  remarkable  |icculianty  be- 
longing to  iu  coinage,  that  from  its  mints  issueil,  ns  fur  os 
is  yet  discovered,  thu  only  brass  coins  which  were  struck 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  earliest  specimen  hitherto 
known  is  of  the  reign  of  Ecgfriih,  who  a<iCondcd  t)ic  throne 
ill  670:  it  dilTers  from  the  stycas  of  succeeding  monarchs 
in  the  omission  of  the  monever’s  name  on  the  reverse.  Of 
sixteen  succeeding  monarchs  (whose  reigns  occupy  more 
than  a hundred  and  thirty  years),  no  coins  huvo  os  yet  oc- 
curred. Thu  fiiwt  (hat  appears  was  struck  by  Eanrod,  who 
begun  to  reign  in  the  year  808.  One  silver  penny  of 
Eunred  is  known.  His  stycas  are  of  various  rude  types, 
without  any  representation  of  tl>o  monarch,  but  with  a le- 
gend similar  to  that  on  liis  silver  coin,  excepting  that  the 
monuyeris  name  stands  on  the  reverse,  without  any  addition. 
Other  stycas  occur  of  Ethelred  his  son  840,  of  Redulf,  and 
of  Osborcht,  whose  reign  began  in  849.  After  his  reign 
stycas  seem  to  have  frdlen  into  disuse,  at  least  none  of  a 
later  period  have  yet  been  found.  Stycas  were  also  struck 
in  the  Saxon  times  by  the  archbishops  of  York:  Ruding 
has  engraved  those  of  the  archbUlK^  Eanbald  II.,  Vig- 
mund,  and  Wulphere.  One  coin  of  Kcgnald,  who  was  ex- 
pelled the  kingaoro  of  Northumberland  iu  944,  is  known ; 
and  one  of  Anlaf,  which  has  upon  its  reverse  the  DonUh 
raven  * these  are  pennioa.  Pennies  also  arc  known  of  Eric. 
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At  the  lieginning  of  the  ninth  century  Ecgleorlit  or  Egliert 
ascended  the  tliruric  of  the  West  Saxou  kingdom  ; and  in 
the  course  of  his  buig  reign  brought  under  his  dominion 
nearly  the  wliolc  of  the  Keptarchic  slates*  he  is  thcierore 
commonly  considered  as  the  first  solo  monarch  of  Kngiaml, 
notwithstanding  those  states  were  not  cumplclely  miiled  in 
one  sovereignty  until  thu  reign  of  Edgar.  On  lu.s  ruin.s  he 
is  usually  styled  ecohrorht  rrx.  amfsomuiimus  the  word 
SAXONVM  is  added  iu  a monogram  within  tlie  inner  circle 
of  the  obverse:  some  of  his  coins  have  a rude  rupreseiitn- 
tion  of  his  head,  ami  some  are  without  it.  From  Egbert’s 
time,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  series  of  Englisli  punnic* 
is  complete;  indeed  fur  many  hundred  years  thu  penny 
WO.S  the  chief  coin  in  circuhition.  Of  the  Sa.xon  pennies 
tliose  of  Alfred  boar  a considc.able  price;  on  somu  hu  is 
called  AKtHUEU  RKX,  on  others  Edward  the 

Elder  has  Saxon  buildings  on  the  reverses  of  several  uf  his 
coins  : and  on  ono  of  Atliulsinirs  is  a buibling  intended  for 
York  Cathcrlral.  The  coins  of  Canute  and  of  Eduard  tho 
Confessor  are  among  the  must  commun  of  the  Saxon  >erics 
those  of  llarthacnut  arc  rare.  English  coin.-,  uf  Oinute 
have  frequently,  and  of  Uavthacnul  in  a few  instances, 
been  found  in  Denmark.  Nutneruus  coins  of  Canute  and 
Ethelred  II.  have  also  bcim  found  iu  Ireland. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  during  a part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  jKTiod,  also  coined  money.  rcnnie.s  exist  of 
Jaenberht,  archbishop  of  Canterhury,  from  76.1  to  790;  of 
iEthilhcard,  who  dieil  in  803;  of  Vulfred,  who  sm^cis'cled 
in  that  year;  of  CXHiInoth,  who  died  in  870;  of  KthcriHl, 
871  ; and  of  Plcgmunil,  «ho  .sal  from  891  to  921.  In 
Atliclstan’s  laws  two  moneyors  are  alluvusl  to  the  arch- 
bishop uf  Canturbury.  but  no  orchie|)isi-op:il  coins  uf  that 
reign  are  known,  nor  indeed  any  until  the  time  uf  arch- 
bishop Bourchier.  a space  of  several  hundred  years.  Of 
Harold  II.’s  pennies  there  are  three  dislim-t  tipes;  (wo  wilt, 
tho  head  looking  to  the  left,  the  third,  whieh  w of  very  un- 
common ocenrrer 'e,  with  tho  liead  to  the  riglU ; all  have 
(he  word  pax  in  ti.c  centre  of  the  rexers-e.  Of  the  coins  of 
William  I.  and  II.  the  best  accuuiir,  with  cngrasiii..'.'.  of  all 
tho  types,  will  be  found  in  (he  * Archaeologia.’  vol.  xxvi.  p.  l 
— 25.  Of  the  types  there  exhibited,  tliose  which  bear  (ho 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  coins  ul  the  Confessor  and 
Harold  are  ascribes!  with  great  probability  to  the  first  W'll- 
lium;  tho<u  whieh  most  re.semblo  Henry  coins  to  Wil- 
liam II.  The  ceius  whieh  present  a sceptre  uii  each  side 
of  the  king'.s  head,  are  universilly  a-'cribed  to  i]ie(juiiqueror’ 
those  with  two  Stars  to  W'illiam  Uiirns,  the  s;iine  ornament 
occurring  ii|>on  his  Great  Seal.  Moat  of  them  read  pil- 
I.KM,  riLKXtV,  or  PILI.KMVS  RRX  A,  A^T,  ANCLO,  Of  A.NGLOR  ; 

(he  P in  Pillem  being  in  reality  tho  Saxon  V (W).  Of 
Henry  l.*s  pennies  the  types  are  nxiarious  as  n)H>ii  tliuscof 
any  monarch  of  the  Engliah  scries:  tho  reverses  bear  the 
name  of  the  mint  and  nl•llle)or.  Tliis  bad  Ik'vh  the  Saxon 
praotiee^  and  it  continuofl  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Our 
hisloriana  saytliat  Henry  I.  coined  Imlfpence  and  fariliings; 
but  none  aucli  arc  known  in  our  cabinets.  Through  tliu 
Norman  times,  and  ecrtniiily  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  llio 
Confessor,  halves  ami  quarters  of  the  penny,  regiilarlv  atid 
nicely  cut,  to  go  us  hiufpunce  and  farlhuigi»,  wcur  almost 
whenever  pnreels  of  the  coins  of  those  poiiojs  uru  dis- 
covcnxl.  Tlio  troubles  of  Sfephen’s  reign  will  anvumt 
for  tbc  wretched  state  in  which  the  pennies  of  that  king 
occur:  these,  with  what  are  certainly  the  earliest  ])c]ini<^ 
of  Henry  II.,  arc  among  the  worst  of  the  English  cuius  in 
point  of  mintage.  The  barons  of  this  reign  are  reputed  by 
our  historians  to  have  struck  coins ; but  only  two  or  three 
such  are  known,  and  Ihoso  of  jM'isims  reluuil  to  the  king. 
Pennies  arc  extant  a.seriljod  to  Uoln-rt  earl  uf  Gluiice^tor, 
bastard  son  of  Henry  1. ; to  Henry  bishnp  of  Wm*  lie^tcr. 
base  brother  of  Stephen;  and  to  Kii.si.-ue,  Slcplieu’s  :<un. 
They  are  all  of  great  rarity,  o.h  is  (be  coin  which  U'nrs  thu 
full-length  elllgies  of  Stephen  and  HcMiry  II.  Thu  coin  of 
Robert  however  is  by  some  ascribe<l  to  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror.  Henry  II., 
according  to  Ruding,  hud  but  one  ty)>u;  but  there  seenM 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pennies  which  usually  go 
by  the  name  of  the  first  coinage  of  King  Henry  lU.  are 
in  reality  the  last  coinage  of  Henry  11.  at  tho  time  he  r<»- 
fomied  his  money,  a.d.  1180.  Of  tlichard  I.  and  John  w« 
have  no  English  money ; but  pence,  halfpence,  and  fkr- 
things  are  extant  of  John,  nil  struck  in  Ireland.  Thoao 
coins  with  a full  face,  bounded  by  the  inner  circle,  bava 
the  inscription  iohanN£S  ix)m.  and  were  struck  at  tho 
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time  hi*  father  made  hiio  lord  nf  Ireland ; those  which 
jrivo  the  face  iuelosed  in  a triansle,  and  iohannes  rk\,  were 
coined  afler  ho  ascended  the  ilirune.  The  furlluiiK  of  this 
laat  coinage  is  extremely  rare-  Of  John’s  coiiiH,  UuhUii 
ap(>ears  to  have  1mx‘U  the  only  place  of  mintage.  Henry 

III. ’*  pennies  t if  those  whicli  we  have  nmsidered  a.s  tl»e 

latest  pennies  of  Henry  II.  really  do  not  behms^  to  Henry 
HI.)  have  usually  the  nuincTals  addotl  to  hU  name,  hknui- 
evs  KKX  111.  of  his  pennies  have  hknbicvs  hex 

TKRri,  and  a few  iiknhicvs  rex  ang.  His  coinage,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  quantity  of  his  pennies  which  still 
remain,  must  have  l)cen  a veiy  extensive  one.  llalfiwnco 
and  farthings  are  s|)oken  «>t’  in  a record  of  this  nngn,  hnt 
mine  hove  ap}n*arcd.  'i’he  pennies  of  Edward  I.,  H-,  and 
in.  un>  usually  thus  distinguished  by  our  antiquaries: 
those  which  givo  iho  king’s  name  kdw.  are  ascrilmd  to  Ed- 
ward I ; th^^c  with  KDWA.,  KDWAR.,  and  ei>war»,  to  Ed- 
ward 11.;  tho!K*  with  KOWARnvs  to  King  Edward  HI.  A 
lew  with  F.nw.  aix^  known  cerloiidy  to  belong  to  Edwuid  1., 
particularly  Iho-c  wliich  have  a inoneyer's  name  on  the 
reverse,  rohkkt  i>e  hadri.eik,  whu  is  known  from  reconl.s 
lo  Imve  Ikxmi  u nioneyer  in  IJH).  Botli  Henry  HI.  and 
Edwn:d  1.  struck  pennies  in  Ireland,  in  the  manner  of 
.lohn’s  later  i*oins,  repiesenling  the  king’s  head  within  a 
triangle.  Edward  1.  struek  halfpence  ami  farthings  in  his 
great  coinage  of  1279,  which  are  not  uiifreiiuently  met  with 
in  the  cabineta  of  collectors,  as  well  as  Imlfpimce  and  far- 
things with  the  Irish  lype.slriiek  at  Dublin  and  Waterford. 
It  may  bo  snUlcicnt,  as  regards  the.se  Muall  coins,  to  say 
that  they  continued  in  currency  for  several  centuries.  The 
la^t  silver  farthing  is  known  to  have  Ihxjii  coiiu-sl  in  tho 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  hut  no  s|H’eimtm  of  it  has  lieon  seen: 
the  la.st  silver  halfpenny  was  struck  under  tho  Common- 
w’o:iUh.  Tho  penny  has  continued  through  every  reign  to 
the  present.  Onr  limits  will  not  allow  of  further  minute 
de.u'ription.  Among  tho  rarest  in  the  later  part  of  tho 
series  may  bo  reckoned  the  pennies  of  Edward  V'l..  Mary, 
and  Philip  and  Mary.  From  tho  rtdgn  of  Edwanl  I.  to 
Henry  Vlll.,  we  havo  j>ennies  which  bear  the  privy  marks 
of  tho  bishops  of  Durham  : from  Henry  IV.  to  Henry  VH!. 
w'c  have  coins  struck  in  the  an  hiepiiscopal  mint  at  York; 
and  others  of  tho  seo  of  Cantorbui’V,  from  archbishop  Bour- 
cliier  to  archbishop  Cronracr.  The  first  English  pennies 
Weigh  grains  troy.  Towanls  the  close  of  Edwiird  HI. 
the  penny  weighs  IH  grains,  and  in  tho  reign  of  K'hvnrd 

IV.  it  fell  to  ri,  after  previously  sinking  lo  15.  In  Ed- 
ward Vl.’s  time,  1651,  the  i>enny  was  roduc«l  to  8 grains, 
and  alter  tho  43rd  of  Eliz.  to  >1^  grains,  at  which  weight  it 
still  continues.  The  penny  afibrds  the  best  rule  fur  esti- 
mating the  other  silver  coins. 

According  to  Grafton.  Henry  III.,  in  1249,  onlered 
groats  to  be  stainped,  but  none  such  are  menlionetl  in 
any  rocortL  Tlierc  is  a large  piece  however  found  occa- 
MOimlly  in  the  cabinets  of  tho  curious,  sotneliintM  ascribed 
to  Edward  1.  but  wlicther  his,  or  Edward  H.’s,  or  Erl- 
ward  Jli.’s,  ts  uncertain.  It  occurs  of  ditfcrenl  weights, 
from  8U  to  13h  grains,  and  represents  the  kingls  head  on 
its  ohrersc.  within  a double  trcAmre  of  four  arches,  with 
mullets  and  rose.s:  inscribe*!  ei>waiu)Vs  m.  «r.  hex.  anol. 
Thu  reverse,  besides  a continuation  of  the  king's  titles  in 
tlie  outer  circle,  ha.i  civi.  iai.xdoa'IA  within  an  inner  one. 
There  ran  he  little  doubt  but  that  itwas  a trial-piwc<.‘.  Groats, 
and  half-groats  were  not  introduced  for  currency  till  ihl* 
25ih  Edward  HI.,  and  continue  at  present,  though  not  for 
circulation.  A silver  foiirponny  pk*ee  for  circulation,  of  a 
lUfferent  type  from  the  ordinary  groat,  has  been  issued  for 
circulation  by  King  AVUliani  iV..  a.d.  1836.  Tho  groat 
received  its  iinmo  from  (lie  French  grmt,  a largo  piece. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  groats  and 
half-groats  wore  struck  in  iho  archiepiscupal  inliiU  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  It  was  one  of  the  charRus  against 
Wolsey,  that  bo  lia<l  put  the  ranlinar»hat  upon  the  king’s 
money,  os  is  s»een  uiMin  his  York  groats  and  half-groats. 

Tho  tostoon,  or  sluiling,  wa*  first  coined  by  Henry  VII., 
in  1503.  Tlie  appellation  of  lustoon  was  from  the  testf  or 
the  head  of  the  kimr,  u(>on  it : that  of  shilling  is  of  old 
but  uncertain  origin.  Pinkerton  says,  that  coins  of  that 
noiou  had  l*een  struck  at  Hiimbiirg  in  1407.  The  jxillmj 
was  a ditnoiuination  of  money  m the  Saxon  times. 

Henry  VIH.  struck  some  j»atlenis  furaslUcr  rmwii  ; 
but  tho  first  crown  for  currency  wa-s  struck  by  Edward  VI., 
with  the  bulf-crown.  six^Miu-e,  and  thrctqteueo.  yueen 
EhxabeUi,  iu  iica,  coined  ihrcc-halfpenuy,  and  iu  1561 


thrcc-fartliing  pieces.  Pinkerton  says  tlicy  were  dropped 
in  1582,  but  there  is  a three-halfpt'nny  piece  in  the  cnhinels 
of  the  British  Museum,  bearing  tho  ante  of  159U.  (Charles 
1.  struck  twentyshilling  and  fen-shilling  pieces  in  silver, 
but  they  were  of  very  limited  currency. 

Frum  the  43rd  ^lizaliulh.  1601,  the  denominations, 
weight,  and  fineness  of  English  silver  have  reinaiiieil  the 
same.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  all  his  dls- 
tn-sses,  King  Charles  I.  never  debase*!  his  coin. 

The  gold  coinage  of  England  is  next  to  the  silver  in  point 
of  antiquity.  The  gold  current  with  us  till  the  41st  Hour) 
HI.,  was  foreign.  In  that  year,  1257,  a manuscript  chro- 
nicle, in  tho  archives  of  the  city  of  I»ndoii,  stales  that  the 
king  made  a iH*nny  of  the  finest  gold,  which  weighed  (wxi 
sterlings,  and  willed  that  it  should  be  current  fur  twenty  • 
|>em  c.  Tliree  specimens  of  it  only  are  yet  known  Id  have 
readied  us;  ami  two  out  of  the  three  arc  preserved  in  lh« 
British  Museum.  They  are  from  different  dies.  This  coir 
is  engruNed  In  Snelling’s  * View  of  the  Gold  Coin.’  in  the 
la^t  edition  of  Folkes’s  *TabU*s,’  and  in  Pinkerton's  'Essay 
on  Medals.’  It  is  from  Edward  111.  that  the  series  of  Eng- 
lish guM  coin  really  commences,  for  no  more  occurs  till 
1344,  when  that  prince  struck  fiorins.  The  half  and 
quarter-lloriii  were  struck  at  fliu  same  time.  The  florin 
was  then  to  go  fur  six  shillings,  though  now  it  would  be 
iiilrinsioally  worth  nineteen.  This  coin  being  inconvenient, 
os  forming  no  aliquot  part  of  larger  ideal  denuininBliono, 
seems  to  have  been  withdrawn.  None  have  yet  been 
found,  but  a few- quartor-flurins  are  preserve*!  in  cabinets, 
and  one  half-tlorin  is  known.  In  eonsequenec,  in  tho 
same  year,  the  noble  was  published,  of  6#.  hit  value, 
forming  half  a mark,  then  tho  most  general  ideal  form  of 
money.  The  obvci-so  represents  tho  king  standing  in  a 
vessel,  asAcrling  the  dummi«in  of  the  sea.  The  noble  was 
also  attended  by  its  half  and  quarter.  This  coin,  sometimes 
called  the  rose  noble,  together  with  its  di%-isions,  continued 
the  only  gold  coin,  till  the  ongeU  of  Edward  IV.,  1465, 
siumpiMi  with  the  angel  Michael  and  tho  dragon,  and  tho 
anicelcts  or  half-angels  were  substituted  in  their  place. 
Henry  V.  is  said  to  liave  diminished  the  noble,  still  making 
it  g*>  for  its  former  value.  Henr>’  VI.  restored  it  lo  its  size, 
ami  caused  it  to  pass  fur  lOr.,  under  the  new  name  of  ryal. 
The  rval  of  lOr.  and  tho  angel  of  Gr.  8c/.,  with  their  (Uvi- 
sions  of  half  and  quarter,  then  continued  the  sole  gold 
cuiii9  lill<  ill  1485.  Hcnr>' VII.  issued  the  double  rysl,  or 
sovereign,  of  2Us.,  accompanied  by  the  double  sovereign  nf 
4Ur.  Henry  Vlll.,  in  1527,  addal  to  the  gold  denomina- 
tions the  crown  and  half-crown,  at  their  present  value,  and 
in  the  same  year  gave  sovereigns  of  22i.  Sd,  ryaU  of  Us.  3if., 
angeU  of  7s.  6d.,  and  nobles  at  their  old  value  of  6«.  ftd.  In 
1546  he  struck  sovereigns  of  Uie  former  value  of  20«..  and 
half  s*>v,eroigus  in  pro|>ortioD.  Henry  Vllllh’s  gold,  like 
his  siU'cr  coin,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  much 
‘Ii'ImumhI.  Edward  VI.  coined  a treble  sovereign  : and  under 
James  1.  the  sovereign  was  railed  a unite.  The  former 
coin-*  however  continued,  with  a fow  variaiions,  till  Charles 
II.  <*oiiied  the  guinea,  so  called  frum  the  Guinea  gold,  out 
of  which  it  was  first  struck  in  1663,  when  it  ww«  proclaimed 
to  go  for  20#.,  hut  by  tacit  and  universal  consent  never  went 
fur  less  than  2U.  Charles  11.  likewise  issiu.-<l  half-guineas 
double  gtiineas,  ami  five-guinea  pieces  which  his  siicrps- 
surs  till  KingGconre  IV'.,  conlinuud.  Gcorue  1.  nml  Goonre 
HI.  issued  quarter-guineas ; and  Gi-orge  III.  pieces  of  seven 
shillings  m 1797.  In  1815  Kovureigns  and  half-w)vercign.*i, 
of  2Ur.  and  lOr.  ea«h,  wore  again  coine*l,  and  the  guinea 
and  half-guinea  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

VV’ifh  the  exception  of  tho  styiai,  the  copper  coinage  of 
England  arose  a thousand  years  later  than  its  silver 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a great  aversiun  lo  copper  money 
although  the  necessities  of  her  ]>ccple  for  small  change 
were  obvious.  She  suffered  a pattern  lo  be  stnick  as  tne 
OF.  A.  HALF  PkNNA',  oud  Jamus  1.  and  Charles  I. 
actually  issued  farthing  tokens  also  as  pledges;  but  no 
authorized  coinage  of  copper  was  struck  till  1672,  wlien 
halfpence  and  farthings  of  that  mctnl  were  first  maile  public 
money.  In  1684  tin  Tarthiugs  were  coinwl,  with  n stud  of 
copper  in  the  centre.  Others,  as  well  as  ballimiice  of  tho 
Hame  metal,  were  struck  byJanun  1 1.,  and  Williara  and 
Mary.  In  1693  the  tin  was  calle<l  in.  and  cxipper  renewed. 
Iheces  of  a jwimy  ami  twopence  in  copper  wen?  coined  in 
the  itugn  of  George  HI.  llie  latter  aid  not  answer  their 
purjMise,  and  were  soon  dibcuutinuod.  The  penny  pieces 
rvuuiiu  iu  circulaliuu. 
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Our  spare  trill  allow  us  to  say  les-t  than  we  could  wish 
upon  the  money  slntrk  in  Frane©  hy  Rn^lish  nrinees.  OP 
Anclo-Oallic  silver  coin#  we  have  deniers  <>f  Eleanor,  wile 
of  Henry  II..  uh  durheu  of  A(|Uituinc,  with  denterH  and 
Lalf-deiiicrt  of  Henry  II.,  nn<l  pennies  and  balf-Mnnics  of 
Aquitaine,  and  peoo©  of  Poitou  and  Rouen  of  Richard  I. 
Of  John  and  Henry  III.  we  know  of  no  Anglo-French 
money ; but  there  is  a lion  of  billon  of  Edward  I.,  eoincfl 
during  the  lifetime  of  hi.s  father  after  ho  had  received  Oa.s- 
cony,  and  a plentiful  scries  of  silver  an<l  billon  coins  of  Ed- 
ward HI.,  of  Edwanl  tho  Black  Prince,  of  Richanl  II., 
Henry  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  Tho  denominations  of  the  silver 
were  the  hardi,  double  hardi.  groat,  half-croat,  penny  and 
half-penny.  In  this  class  also  fall  the  Calais  grouts  and 
half-groats  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  from  Edward  III. 
to  Henry  VI.,  and  the  Tournay  groats  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed- 
ward HI.  was  the  first  of  the  English  princes  who  struck 

frold  money  in  France;  the  denoininalions  were  guiennois, 
Bopard.  chai«e.  and  mouton ; to  these  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  added  the  hardi  of  gold  and  the  pavilion  ; and 
Henry  V.  salutes  and  halfsolutos.  Henry  VI.  coincil 
salutes,  angelots,  and  francs  tn  gold.  Tlic  cquivo<’al  speci- 
men  of  silver  coin,  supposefl  to  have  been  struck  by  Mar- 
garet of  Burgundy  for  Perkin  Warbeck,  is  usually  classed 
with  the  Anglo-fTallic  w‘rie«. 

In  respect  to  numismatic  writers,  we  can  only  enumcrato 
a few  of  (he  most  important  upon  the  varkius  seric.s  of 
coins.  On  the  Greek  and  Roman  scries,  tho  Inrst  works 
are  Eckhel’s  ‘ Doefrina  Numorum  Veterum,’  Rasche’s 
‘Lexicon  Universa*  Rci  Numarim,’  and  Mionnet’a  ‘ De- 
scription doMedaincsAntifjuesGriTquesct  Roraaines;’  the 
Inst  work  in  5 voK,  fivo.,  with  7 voU.  of  Supplement,  Paris, 
lSWfi-33.  For  the  Roman  alone,  the  reader  may  cimsuU 
A.  Morel’s  'Thesaurus  Familiarum  Roinanarum,’  2 torn 
ffd.,  Amsterdam.  1734  : and  his  ‘ Tliesaurus  Numismatiim 
ImiH^mtonim.*  3 tom  , Amsterdam.  1752.  Another  which 
brings  the  Roman  series  to  the  close  of  the  empire,  will 
be  found  in  Banduri’s  ‘Numismata  Tmperalyrura  Rn- 
manonim  a Trajano  Decio  ad  Palmolo^os  Auguslos,’  *i 
tom.,  Lut.  Piir.,  I71ft,  with  Tanini’s  ‘Supplement,’  in 
1 vol.,  f<d.,  Rome,  1791.  Siv*  also  Mionuct^s  work,  in  2 
Tols.,  ‘ Dc  la  Rnret^  et  du  Prix  dcs  Medailles  Romaines,’ 
8vo.,  Paris,  1S27  The  prices  of  the  different  coins,  fixed 
acconling  to  their  mrity,  in  this  work  are  now  the  gui<le 
to  the  coin-dcalcrs  and  collectors  fhrmighout  Europe.  To 
the  English  reader,  Captain  W.  II.  Smyth’s  ' IXwriptivo 
Cntiilogne  of  a Dibinct  of  Roman  Imperial  Large  Brass 
Mixlals,'  4(0.,  Bedford.  18.14;  and  Akennan’s  ‘Descriptive 
CaialoL'ue  of  Rare  and  Vnedited  Roman  Coins,’  2 vols., 
8vo.,  I.A'm1on.  1831.  will  be  especially  useful.  Pinkerton’s 
• Essay  on  Medals.*  2 vols.,  hvo.,  1789,  with  all  its  errors, 
Is  valuable  as  a general  elementary  treatise. 

Bayer’s  work,  ‘ De  Numia  Hebnuo-Samaritanis.’  4to., 
1781;  and  his  ‘Numorum  Hebnro-Ramaritanorum  Vindi- 
eite.*  4to.,  I79(i.  artt  valuable  works  upon  the  Jewish  coins. 

On  English  coins,  the  best  works  are  I>>ake’s  ‘ Historical 
Account  of  Engli-ih  Money,’  Hvo.,  London,  1745;  Snelling’s 
yarimis  works : Folkcs’s  ‘ Tables  of  English  Coins,’  as  pnb- 
lishecl  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries : and  Ruding’s  ‘ Annals 
of  the  Oninage  of  Britain.’  Simon  has  written  an  ‘ Essay 
towards  an  KUtorical  Account  of  lri.*h  Coins-’  and  Car- 
donnol  his  ‘Numlsmata  Scotia?,  or  a Series  of  the  Scottish 
Coinage.'  On  Anglo-GnlUc  mins,  we  have  a quarto  volume 
by  T>ncarvl ; a viilumo  of  similar  sijtc,  * A Description  of  the 
Anglo-Gallic  Ouns  in  lh«  British  Mu.st'um and  ‘Illustra- 
tions of  the  Anglo-French  O»inag.o,’  by  Major-Gen.  Ainslie, 
4to.,  London,  1830;  the  la.st,  and  a verj’  valuable  publiration. 

Cbi  the  French  coinage,  we  have  the  works  of  Boutcrou© 
and  IxiClerc;  on  tho  Papal  coins,  Flonvante.  Arcelati 
and  Zanetti  have  written  on  the  coins  of  Italy ; and  Florez 
on  those  of  Spain,  For  tho  coins  of  Germany,  the  reader 
may  consult  Madai's  ‘Thaler-Cabinet,*  4 tom.,  K«inigslH.Tg. 
l7fi5-8;  and  Weise’s  ‘ Gulden-Cabinet,’ 2 ti>m.,  Numberg, 
1780-2.  For  Danish  coins  the  ‘ l>anske  Mynicr  og  Me- 
dailler,’  3 tom„  fob,  Copenh.,  1791-4.  On  Bulgarian  coins 
Fraehn’s  w^vk,  4to.,  Ca.-.an,  IB16.  For  Oriental  coins, 
Miirsden’s  * Numisraata  Orientalia  IHustrata,*  2 vols.,  4to., 
Londtm.  1823-5 
COINING.  [Mint.] 

COINING.  The  numerous  and  complicated  laws  upon 
this  subject,  passc<l  from  time  to  time  during  si'veral  cen- 
turies. as  occa.siun  called  for  penal  enarluiciits  to  protert 
tho  coin  of  iho  roalm,  wero  repealed  by  the  recent  stat. 


2 Will.  TV.  c.  34.  The  making  or  coining  of  money  being 
ono  <tf  the  exclusive  prerugntives  of  (he  crown,  the  coun- 
terfeilinu  of  the  king’s  coin  wa.sin  early  iH*ri«ul,H  of  the  his 
lory  of  English  law  considered  to  be  a usurpation  upon 
tho  royal  authority,  and  upon  that  principle  constituted  the 
offonco  of  high  treason  l»th  by  the  common  law  and  bj 
various  atafuies.  By  the  late  stat.,  2 Will.  IV.,  c.  34,  *.  3 
it  is  enacted,  with  respmt  to  gold  and  silver  coin,  Thai 
any  person  falsely  making  or  cojntcrfeiiing  any  coin  ro 
scmbling,  nr  apparently  intended  to  rosembfc  or  pa.ss  for. 
the  king’s  current  gold  or  sd\er  slmll  be  liable  to 

transportation  for  life,  or  any  tenn  nut  less  than  seven  years, 
or  to  impri.Honmcht  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fiuir  yeans 
The  4th  section  of  the  act  imposes  the  same  punishment 
upon  the  nffcnces  of  colouring,  washing,  or  casing  over  any 
metal  or  counterleit  coin  so  as  to  ]>ass  for  (he  genuine  gold 
and  silver  coin  uflhe  realm;  and  of  filiug,  wa.<>hing.  c; 
otherwise  altering  silver  coin  so  as  to  pass  for  gold,  or  cop 
per  coin  so  as  to  j>ass  for  silvcror  gold  By  the  5th  ^ection. 
persons  impairing,  diminkHhing,  or  lightening  tho  king’s  cur 
rent  gold  or  silver  coin,  with  intent  to  make  it  pass  fur  the 
king's  current  gold  and  silver  coin,  are  made  liaule  to  train, 
portation  for  fourteen  years,  or  imprisonment  for  thre^ears. 

By  the  6th  section  of  the  statute  it  is  enacted,  Tliat  if 
any  person  shall  buy,  sell,  receive,  pay  or  put  off,  any  felse 
or  (xmnterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  anjiaK-ntly  inten'dwl  to 
resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  tho  king’s  current  gold  or  sil- 
ver coin,  or  offer  so  to  do,  at  or  for  a lower  rate  or  value 
than  the  same  by  its  denomination  im|wrt8  ; or  if  any  per- 
son shall  irapurt  into  the  Uniti'd  Kingdom,  from  beyond 
the  seas,  any  false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  appa 
rently  intended  to  resemble  or  pa.ss  fur,  any  of  the  king’s 
cunviit  gt>ldor  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or 
cfiunterft?it,  he  shall  he  liable  to  be  transported  fur  life,  or 
for  any  fenn  not  less  than  seven  years  to  he  impri-soned 
fur  any  term  not  e.xcewling  four  years. 

Bv  the  7th  section  it  is  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall 
tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  fabe  or  oiunlerfeil  coin,  re- 
sembling, or  apparently  intended  to  rewmble  or  pa.ss  for, 
any  of  the  king  a current  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the 
same  to  1m?  false  or  counterfeit,  he  shall  be  liable  to  impri- 
sonment for  any  terra  not  exceeding  one  year;  and  if  any 
person  sliall  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  false  or  counterfeil 
coin  reNcmbling,  or  apparently  intcinled  lo  resemble  or  pa^s 
for,  any  of  the  king’s  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing 
tho  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  and  such  person  shall, 
at  the  time  of  such  ten«lering,  uUcring,  or  putting  off.  have 
in  his  possosF-ion,  besides  the  false  or  ctumtiwfcit  ctun  bo 
tendercil,  uttered,  or  put  off,  one  or  more  piei*e  or  piece*  of 
false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended 
(o  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or 
silver  coin,  or  sball,  either  on  the  day  of  such  tendering, 
uttering,  or  putting  off,  or  within  the  s]Ktrti  of  ten  days  tlien 
next  ensuing,  tender,  utter,  or  pul  off  any  more  or  other 
false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  nppureuily  intended 
to  resemble  or  pn>s  for,  any  of  the  king  s current  gold  or 
silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  lo  be  false  or  counterfeit,  Im 
shall  he  li^lo  to  impri>oiunent  f!>r  any  term  not  excetxling 
two  years.  And  it  is  ftirther  declared  by  the  same  Mteitou, 
that  if  any  p<*rstm  who  *hall  have  Ih-vii  convicted  of  any  of 
tho  offences  thereinbefore  mentionetl,  shall  afterwards  emn- 
mit  any  of  such  offences,  he  shall  be  liublo  to  Ik*  1 rausji<»rted 
for  life,  or  for  any  terra  not  les.*  than  stivcn  years,  or  to  Imj 
impristmed  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fimr  years. 

Tlu!  8th  socli«m  of  the  statute  cnarts.  That  if  any  pcrism 
shall  have  in  hi.s  custody  or  possession  thnxj  or  more  pieces  of 
fal-Mj  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apoarcnily  intended 
to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king’s  current  gold  or 
silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  1h!  false*  or  rounterfeit,  and 
with  intenlU)  utter  or  put  off  thu  same,  he  siiull  Ih*  liable  to 
In?  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years;  and 
if  any  peraun  so  convicted  shall  anerwunU  commit  (he  Uko 
misdemeanor^  or  crime  and  olfeuce,  he  shall  be  liable  to  bo 
transported  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years. 

The  provisions  above  abstracted  relate  to  ihe  protection 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  : by  the  12(h  section  of  the  ammo 
statute  the  following  provisions  luive  been  mado  with  ro- 
specl  to  copper  coin.  It  is  by  that  section  declared,  that  if 
any  person  shall  fiilsely  make  or  counterfeit  any  coin  re- 
sembling, or  ap))ttreiUiy  intended  to  resemble  or  )>aas  fur. 
any  of  t)>o  king' s current  cxipper  coin : nr  if  any  pereon  shall 
knowingly,  and  without  lawful  authority  (the  proof  <»f  which 
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authority  shall  lie  on  the  parly  iireusefl),  Imvc  i«  hia  ous- 
tody  or  any  inatnimoiit,  tool,  or  engine  adapted 

ami  intended  for  the  coujiiorfeiting  any  of  the  king’s  cur- 
rent popper  coin;  or  if  any  person  shall  huy,  sell,  receive, 
pay,  or  put  off.  or  offer  to  buy,  sell,  receive,  pay,  or  put  off, 
uny  frtUe  or  r»>untt*rfeit  coin  rosomblinp,  or  .apparejjtly  in- 
tcMuled  to  re'iemhic  or  pass  fi)r,  any  of  the  king’s  current 
copper  coin,  at  or  for  a lower  rale  or  value  than  the  same 
by  Its  denotnination  imports;  ever)' su(di  offender  shall  he 
Uahlc  to  he  transi>nrtetl  fir  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
vein's,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years : and  if  any  punwm  shall  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any 
filse  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended 
to  resemble  or  pass  for.  any  of  the  king's  current  copper 
coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counteiieit,  or  shall 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession  three  or  more  pieces  of  false 
or  rounicrfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apiian'ntly  intended  to  re- 
-emblo  or  pass  for.  any  of  the  king’s  current  copper  coin, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  and  with  intent 
to  utter  or  put  off  the  same,  every'  such  offender  shall  be 
liable  to  he  imprisoned  for  any  terra  not  exceeding  two  years. 

The  ttuh  section  of  the  act  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision against  making,  mending,  or  having  in  possession 
any  coining  tools.  It  enacts,  tliat  if  any  person  shall  know- 
ingly. and  without  lawful  authority  (tlic  proof  of  which 
au.hority  shall  lie  on  the  jiarty  accused),  make  or  mend,  or 
begin  to  pnoecd  to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  Bell,  or  shall 
knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  of  which 
excuse  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused)  have  in  his  custody 
or  jwsscssion  any  puncheon,  counter-puncheon,  matrix, 
stamp,  die,  pattern,  or  mould,  in  or  upon  which  there  shall 
be  made  or  impressed,  or  which  will  make  or  impress,  or 
which  shall  be  intended  to  make  or  impress,  the  figiuc, 
stamp,  or  apparent  resemhlance  of  both  or  cither  of  the 
sides  of  any  of  the  king’s  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  any 
part  or  parts  of  both  or  either  of  such  sides ; or  if  any  per- 
son shall,  wiilwnit  lawful  authority  (the  proof  whereof  nhall 
lie  on  the  party  accused),  make  or  inentl,  or  begin  or  pro- 
ceed to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  »eU,  or  sliall,  without  law- 
ful excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused), 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  edger,  edging  tool, 
collar,  instrument,  or  engine,  adapted  and  intended  for  the 
marking  of  coin  round  the  edges  with  letters,  grainings,  or 
other  marks  or  figures  apparently  resembling  those  on  the 
edges  of  any  of  the  king’s  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  such 
person  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  adapted  and  intendifd  as 
aforesaid : or  if  any  person  shall,  without  lawful  authority, 
to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  make  or  mend,  or  liegin  or  pro- 
ceiHl  to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell  or  shall  without  law- 
ful excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  have  in  his  custody  or 
possession  any  press  for  coining,  or  any  cutting  engine  for 
cutting  by  force  of  a screw’,  or  of  any  other  contrivance, 
round  blanks  out  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  such  per- 
son knowing  such  press  to  be  a press  for  coinage,  nr  know- 
ing such  engine  to  Wve  been  used,  or  to  be  intended  to  be 
used,  fir  the  counterfeiting  of  any  of  the  king’s  current 
gold  or  silver  coin,  every  such  offender  shall  be  liable  to  be 
transportetl  beyond  llie  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  cx 
coeding  four  years. 

(X)1UK.  [OmsoNsJ 

(X^KK.  EDWARD,*  was  bom  at  Mileham,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  1st  of  Kebruary.  1551-2.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Robert  Coke  of  Mileham.  and  Winifred,  daughter  and 
one  of  the  heirs  of  William  Knightloy,  of  Morgrave -Knight- 
ley,  in  the  same  county.  His  hither,  who  was  a bencher  nf 
J.mco|n  s Inn,  diiid  in  the  year  1561,  when  Edward  Coke 
was  ten  years  old.  Refure  that  event  he  had  been  sent  to 
tlie  Free  Grammar  School  at  Norwich,  whence,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1567,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted 
as  a fellow  commoner  at  Trinity  College.  After  having 
spent  three  years  at  the  University  he  went  to  I»ndon  to 
commence  his  legal  education.  According  to  the  practice 

* Manv  nf  tlif  ayiH  incidfnU  In  Uiii  of  Str  K.  Cokr's  iiCt 

•Ni  Ukru  fnnn  •nmr  pUarM'leHMic  mrinnr*n<ln  in  hi«  nnn  liRod-irTUins 
AkM  In  • loluni*  nf  NntH  «monf  t)i«  llti1«iBB  MSS.  iu  Mu. 

No,  S‘0l7.  Ttiit  vBi  iirnlutbly  lit*  b.Mk  which  t.kijrd  mciilkiut  lit  liU 
• Sl"»*  Wfjtihl**'  B«  * * fnnnii«l  whlA  Cok*  mllcit  rtiiff  mmrm.  ftum  whenre 
«t  ffmr  VH>*  tnok  * of  hi*  p««t  life,  hu^ioc  nnitd  th«r*in  mnst 

rm»rkabV*i.'  KogwrCVk*.  Id  hii ' IVt«ctloB  oftht- Rntcn  of  Kinc  (*harlr«,‘ 
■ftyt.lhai  when  Sir  17.  (*oke  wa*  on  lilt  deail.bad,  a kins'*  tciittl 

ail  hi*  hnnVi  and  |i*|i*rt.BrKl  amonf  lltrin  hit  ‘OumiiM-nlon  r.UtlatnD,  and 
tl*e  llitiory  nf  hii  l.ifa  writu-n  wiUi  hit  own  baixl.'  Th**e  notJrat 

arom  Itt  daacriLa  Ilia  iUrotical  buok  whkli  ha*  now  (bund  it*  way  into  lha 
llriitth  Muaaun.  It  i*  remaikahlc  that  IbcM  Botn  b«T«  D«4  been  i^rr^  to 
k>T  SOT  C«a«’i  aumeroun  blo^pbm. 


of  that  time,  he  took  the  first  step  of  his  legal  course  by 
becoming  a member  of  Clifi'ord’s  Inn.  a house  of  Chancery, 
or  inferior  inn,  dependent  upon  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  latter  society  April  24,  1572.  On  the 
20th  of  April,  1578,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  During  the 
continuance  of  his  studies  in  the  Inner  Temple,  bo  is  said 
to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  exercises  called 
Mootinj^  and  Readings,  which  constituted  a necessar)'  part 
of  the  education  of  an  advocate  in  fonner  times,  and  which 
excited  a great  dejfrcc  of  interest  and  emulation  among  the 
muinberh  of  the  societies  called  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancer)’. 

In  the  exmrse  of  the  year  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  the 
society  of  the  Inner  Temple  appointed  him  reader  at  Lyon’s 
Inn;  and  the  intelligence  and  learning  displayed  by  him, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  exercises  at  which  he  presided  in  this 
capacity,  raised  for  him  a high  reputation  as  s lawyer,  and 
openofl  the  way  to  that  extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  which 
he  acquired  with  a degree  of  rapidity  almost  without  a paral- 
lel in  thchLstor)’  of  the  profession.  Lloyd,  in  his  * Stale 
Worthies,’  says  that  ‘ his  learned  lecture  so  spread  forth 
his  fame  that  crowds  of  clients  sued  to  him  for  his  counsel.' 
In  the  next  term  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  argued 
a case  of  much  nicety  and  importance,  known  to  lawyers 
by  the  name  of  Ixirtl  Cromwell’s  Case,  which  he  says,  in 
his  own  report  of  it  (4  Rep.  146),  ‘was  the  first  cause  that 
he  moved  in  the  King’s  ^tieh.’  About  tlirec  years  after- 
wards he  was  associated  with  Popham,  the  solicitor-gene- 
ral. in  arguing  before  the  chancellor  and  the  twelve 
judges  in  the  case  of  Edward  Shellej’,  where  the  import- 
ant rule  in  the  law  of  real  properly,  which  has  since  be- 
come celebrated  as  the  * Rule  in  Shelley's  Case,’  was  laid 
down  so  distinctly  that  it  has  taken  its  name  from  this 
case,  though  the  rule  itself  U of  much  higher  antuiuity. 
From  that  ]>eriod  until  ho  became  solicitor-general,  his 
practice  was  enormous : it  appears  from  the  reports  of  that 
time  that  there  was  scarcely  a single  motion  or  argument 
before  the  c<iurt  of  King’s  Bench  in  which  he  w’a*  not  en- 
gaged. Professional  honours  were  the  consequence  of  this 
large  business  in  the  courts;  in  1586  he  was  chosen  re- 
corder of  Norwich,  and  for  years  afterwards  was  called  to 
the  bench  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  January.  1591-2,  the 
corporation  of  London  having  with  much  difiiculty  and 
at  the  expense  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  procured  the  resig- 
nation of  Serjeant  Fleetwood,  unanimously  elected  Coke 
thoir  recorder;  but  ho  resigned  that  ofllco  in  June,  1592, 
on  licing  appointed  solicitor-general.  In  the  same  summer 
he  became  reader  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  had  delivered 
several  readings  on  the  Statute  of  Uses  to  a large  audience, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  160  members  of  the  society, 
when  the  appearance  of  the  plague  compelled  him  to  leave 
London  abruptly  for  his  house  at  Hunlingficid  in  Suffolk. 
Such  was  tlielionour  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 

rofession,  that  on  this  occasitm,  as  ho  records  in  his  Notes, 

e was  ocoimpanicd  on  his  journey  as  far  as  Romford  by  a 
procession  composed  of  nine  benchers  and  forty  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  March,  1594,  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general,  and  as  the  office  of  solidtew 
continued  vacant  until  the  close  of  the  follow’ing  year,  the 
duties  and  labours  of  both  ofilces  during  that  interval  de- 
volved upon  him. 

At  this  period  originated  the  animosity  between  Coke 
and  Bacon,  which  prevailed  with  little  intermission  during 
the  life  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  ofiice  of  attorne)- 
general  became  vacant,  upon  the  removal  of  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton  to  the  seals,  the  earl  of  Essex  used  his  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  queen  to  liestow  that  place 
upon  Bacon,  instead  of  promoting  Sir  Edward  Coke  from 
(he  inferior  ofiice  of  solicitor-general.  The  letters  of  Bacon 
to  Essex  and  others,  with  relation  to  this  intrigue,  abound 
with  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  expressions  respecting 
Coke,  whoso  high  reputation  and  great  experience  pointed 
him  out  as  at  all  events  a fitter  man  for  the  office  than  his 
rival,  whose  practice  at  the  bar  was  ne\'cr  extensive,  and 
who  was  then  scarcely  known  in  the  courta.* 

The  state  services  imposed  upon  the  attorney-general  at 
the  cml  of  Klirabeth’s  reign  were  extremely  labono'us.  The 
severity  of  the  laws  recently  introduced  against  Roman 
Catholics  had  ncca.*iinned  a succession  of  plots  by  foreign 
adventurers  against  the  person  of  the  queen,  the  inves- 
tigation of  which  was  necessarily  committed  to  the  attomey- 

* tn  a laUar  to  Ix>r4  Borlaifh.  tilodM  to  tha  ol^ccUos  ns4«  by  th* 
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general.  Tlie  lrea<ions  of  Lopez,  of  Patrick  Cullen,  of 
Williams  and  Yorke,  and  numerous  others  of  inferior  mo- 
nieiit,  occurred  about  this  periiKl:  and  the  business  of 
c«>nst;int  examimiiun  at  the  Tower,  added  to  bis  Star 
Chamber  duties  and  hU  undiminblicd  practice  in  the 
coimuonduw  courts,  nm&t  have  imposed  a weight  of  labour 
and  rospuiwibility  upoi\  Coke  which  no  mitul  of  common 
activity  and  energy  could  have  undergone.  Whole  volumes 
of  exuiuinatiuns  in  these  cases,  taken  by  himself  and  written 
with  his  own  hand,  which  arc  still  preser%'ed  at  the  State 
Paper  Oliice,  sulfirieutly  attest  his  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the 
service.  In  February,  li9.3.  Coke,  being  at  that  time  ro- 
liciior-gencral,  was  elected  a member  of  parliament  for  his 
native  county  of  Norfolk.  In  his  own  memorandum  of 
this  circumstance  ho  says,  that  the  election  was  ‘unaniraomt, 
free,  and  spuntaneoua,  without  anv  canvassing  or  solicitation 
on  Ins  part.*  At  tho  meeting  of  this  porUaraent  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  year  15S2  Coko  roarried  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  )ohn  Paston,  Esq.,  of  Huntingfield,  in  Suffolk, 
through  whom  Ire  became  connected  with  several  families 
of  great  opulence  and  importance,  and  with  whom  he  re- 
ceived a fortune  of  30,OUo/.  By  this  lady  he  had  ten  chil- 
dren. She  died  in  June,  159B.  In  the  month  orNuvember 
in  the  same  year  Coko  contracted  a second  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  Sir  William  Hatton,  daughter  of  Thomas 
I.o>rd  Burleigh,  and  grand-daughter  of  tlielord  high  treasurer, 
which,  though  un  advantageous  alliance  in  point  of  con- 
nection and  property,  was  by  no  means  a source  of  domestic 
hai^piness.  Tlie  morriago  itself  invulvcil  all  tho  parties 
concerned  in  it  in  conHiderablo  embarras-smont : for  having 
taken  place  without  licence  or  banns,  C<ike  and  his  lady, 
together  with  the  clergyman,  Lorrl  ^irleigh,  and  all  who 
were  present  nt  the  ceroinony,  were  cited  to  appear  in  the 
Archbishop’s  Court ; and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of 
their  making  a fidt  submission,  and  pleading  their  igno- ! 
rance  of  the  law  (a  singular  excuse  in  Coke’s  mouth),  that  | 
they  evapud  the  .-enience  and  |>cnalt  ius  of  e.\coniraiminition. 

Sir  Eilward  Coke  litdd  the  otlice  of  attomcy-generul  until 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  having  always  been  i 
favourable  to  the  title  of  James  I.,  coo|ieru1cd  cordially  I 
with  Cecil  and  the  other  members  of  the  late  queen’s  j 
council  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  ftw’  the  i 
peaceable  aecoivsion  of  the  king  of  Scotland  to  the  crown. 
James,  upon  liis  arrival  in  I,ondon,  received  him  into  his 
full  conndcnce  and  favour,  and  continued  him  in  his  oflico 
of  attorney-general. 

Coke's  sound  judgment  and  extensive  legal  knowledge, 
uniteil  with  his  Imeut  attachment  to  Protestantism,  ren- 
dered bitn  a valuable  oUicer  of  the  crown  in  the  various 
pri^cocdings  against  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  James  I. 
In  tho  oxaniiiiutiuns  rcsjiccting  the  several  as-ossinnlion- 
treasoiis,  which  hare  been  alrt^adv  mentioned,  n.s  well  as 
tluit  of  Squire  in  l^9d,  of  the  Raleigh  conspiracy  in  1603, 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  ICUo,  and  of  numerous  other 
treasonable  and  s^^ditious  movements  imputed  to  the  Ca- 
tholics during  the  iK'riod  tliut  he  Oiled  the  office  of  attorooy- 
general,  he  engaged  with  a zeal  and  ardour  far  bcyoml  mere 
professional  excitement  ; and  the  tcm|>er  displayed  in  his 
speeches  and  general  c.iiuluct  on  the  several  trials  is  much 
more  that  of  a reii.'ums  partisan  than  of  a legal  adro- 
entc.  It  is  common  with  Catholic  writers  to  attribute  to 
him  the  utmost  barbarity  in  the  use  of  tho  rock  and  (he 
general  treatment  of  prisoners  under  examination.  That 
he,  who  in  his  writings  forcibly  ctmdemns  the  use  of  torture, 
was  nevertheless  in  liis  official  character  the  constant  in- 
strument of  tho  crown  fur  applying  this  odious  process,  is 
beyond  all  question  : but  it  must  be  remembered  that  what 
he  wrote  on  this  subject  was  written  long  utler  the  {leriiKl 
of  which  wo  arc  now'  speaking,  in  the  dawn  of  a better  order 
of  things;  and  that  the  use  oi  the  rack  fur  discovering  state 
secrcls  was  common  tliroughout  Europe  in  his  time,  and 
had  been  in  <lajly  practice  in  England  for  centuries  before 
he  was  bom.  Tnere  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  he  wa.s 
coarse  and  cruel  in  his  conduct  towards  prisoners  under 
examination,  and  on  tho  contrary*.  Father  Cornelius,  the 
Jesuit,  w ho  was  repeatedly  examined  by  Coke,  said  he  found 
him  ’omnium  hominum  humanissimus ;’  and  Garnet,  in 
bis  intercepted  ctirrcspondcnce,  and  aUo  un  bin  trial,  admits 
that  he  was  constantly  treated  by  him  with  courtesy  and 
kindness. 

There  is  no  doubt  however  that  os  the  advocate  of  the 


crown  on  trials  for  state  offences,  he  displayed  a degree  of 
mteni|>oronce  and  asperity  not  only  shocking  to  the  feelings 
of  readers  familiar  only  with  tho  more  ci\iiiied  character 
of  criminal  proceedings  at  the  present  day,  but  strongly 
offensivo  even  to  contcm]>uraries. 

With  tho  trials  of  the  conspirators  in  tho  Gunpowder 
Plot  in  1606,  the  career  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  as  an  ain  ocato 
dose«l.  In  the  month  of  June  in  that  year  he  received  hi.s 
appointment  as  chief  justii-e  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He 
retained  the  situation  upwanls  of  seven  years;  and  in  tho 
discharge  of  the  common  judicial  duties  at  this  period,  his 
profound  learning  and  unwearied  industry  procured  him 
the  highest  reputation.  At  this  time  too.  though  he  has 
sometimes  been  reproached  for  a haughty  and  uncouciliating 
de|)urtmcnt  on  the  bench,  the  bitterness  of  temper  which 
he  had  displayeil  at  the  bar  appears  to  have  liecn  sup- 
pressed or  softened  ; and  in  several  constitutional  questions 
of  the  highest  importance  which  occurred  while  he  was 
chief  justice  of  tho  Common  Pleas,  and  in  which  he  re- 
solutely opposed  tho  views  of  the  king,  especially  in  the 
conUicts  between  the  ecclesiastical  jurijalictions  and  the 
courts  of  common  law,  and  in  his  resistance  to  the  on- 
cruachment  of  prerogative  on  the  subject  of  royal  procia* 
mations,  he  displayed  great  integrity  and  ifidepciulence. 
With  a view  to  corrupt  his  uncompromising  disposition, 
nis  crafty  rival.  Bacon,  who  was  then  solicitor-general, 
suggested!  his  promotion  to  tho  chief-justiceship  of  tho 
King’s  Bench ; and  acconlingly  he  received  hia  {ufoiit  for 
that  office  in  October,  16J3,  an«l  a few  days  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  a sjiocial  order  from  the  king,  took  llU  seal 
at  the  board  as  a privy  councillor.  In  the  Ibllowing  year  hu 
wu-s  elected  high  steward  of  tho  University  of  Canioridge. 

The  project  of  making  the  chief  justice  ’ turn  o1^c- 
quious*  by  hi*  adianremetil,  which  was  no  doubt  enter- 
tained by  the  court,  and  was  expressly  avowed  by  Bacon, 
altogether  failed.  In  the  i*asc  or  Peai-hani,  who  was  pro- 
secuted for  treason  in  the  jear  1615,  for  Imving  in  hi* 
|K>s!M‘<sion  a sermon  suppostiM  to  contain  jicdilion,  writleii 
by  him,  but  never  pmtt-lied  or  published,  Coke,  afier  long 
hesitation  to  deliver  what  he  quaintly  called  an  ’ auricular 
opinion,'  fleems  at  last  to  have  declared  (hat  the  olfcnce 
was  not  trea-Min.  His  excrlbms  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
I murderers  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  same  year, 

I though  praised  by  Bacon  in  conducting  tho  case  as  nttonicy- 
' general,  gave  displeasure  to  the  king;  and  his  independent 
I iHHiduct  in  the  caso  of  Commcndaius,  which  occurred  in 
I 1616,  finally  determined  llie  court  to  remove  him  from  his 
j office.  The  transaction  was  this.  A serjeant-at-law,  in 
I the  discharge  of  his  duty  a.s  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Picas,  was  supposed  to  have  used  matter  in  bis 
! argument  which  tended  to  question  tho  royal  prerogative ; 
upon  this  the  king  retjuirerl  the  judges  to  proceed  no  further 
' in  the  case  without  his  warrant.  The  twelve  judges  ixin- 
fern'll  upon  this  message,  and  resolved  that  in  a common 
dispute  Dotween  paiiy  and  party  il  was  their  duty  to  ]>ro- 
ceed  notwillistanuing  the  king's  mandate.  Upon  thii  they 
were  summoned  to  tlio  council  tabic,  and  personally  repri- 
manded by  the  king;  and  all  of  them,  excepting  the  lord 
chief  justice,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  craved  pardon 
for  their  offence  upon  their  knees.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  on  the 
contrary,  after  craving  pardon  for  any  formal  errors  wiiicK 
he  might  liave  committed,  boldly  justified  his  opinion  iqion 
the  suustantial  point,  contonding  that  the  king^s  command 
for  staying  the  proceedings  was  a delay  of  justice,  and  con- 
sequently against  the  law,  and  contrary  to  the  judges’  oath. 
After  much  discussion,  tho  lords  of  the  council  proposed 
tho  following  question  to  tho  judges: — ‘Whether  in  a case 
whore  the  King  believed  his  prerogative  or  interest  con- 
cerned. and  required  the  judges  to  attend  him  for  advice, 
they  ought  not  to  stay  procceilings  till  his  Majesty  had 
cunsultc*!  them  ?'  All  the  judges  at  once  answered  m the 
affirmative,  except  Lord  Cuke,  who  only  said  ‘ that,  when 
the  case  happeiuxl,  he  would  do  that  which  should  become 
an  honest  and  just  judge.’ 

Tlie  court  now  despaired  of  bending  the  stubborn  inte- 
grity of  the  chief  justice,  and  determined  at  all  events  to 
displace  liim.  Accordingly,  on  the  26ih  June,  1616,  as  a 
preliminary  (0  his  removal,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
council,  and  charged  with  several  frivolous  accus.itions, 
some  of  them  foundeil  upon  alleged  malversations  w Inlo  he 
was  attom^'-general,  to  all  of  v^ich  he  returned  distinct 
answers.  Four  days  afterwards,  he  was  again  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  council  ] upon  wtiicU  occasion  be  was 
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reprimanded, Rcqtiwrtered  from  the  councn-lablcduringthe 
king’s  pleasure,  oujoined  not  to  ride  the  summer  circuit  ns 
judge  of  assiJte,  and  ordered  to  employ  his  leisure  in  re\'Uing 
tnnny  * extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions’  set  down  in  his 
Book  of  Reports.  In  the  course  of  the  vacation  he  was 
again  summoned  before  the  council  to  answer  a list  of 
i\Venty-i‘ig)it  objections  to  doctrines  contained  in  his  Re- 
ports which  a rontemporan-  writer  obsen.‘es  ‘were  eitlier 
jw  weak  in  thcmnelves  nr  so  well  answered,  that  they  were 
readily  reduce<l  to  five  ’ (Chamberlain's  Letter  to  Sir  1). 
(‘arlfton,  2f»th  0-  t.,  1616.)  In  November,  1616,  he  re- | 
ceived  hU  writ  of  dii>chnrge  from  the  otfico  of  chief  justice;  j 
and  wa.H  aurcceded  by  Sir  Henry  Montague,  who  was  ex-  I 
pro^sly  warned  by  the  lord-chancellor  Egerton  ‘to  avoid 
the  faults  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  been  removed  for 
bis  excos-iive  popularity.’ 

From  causes  not  very  distinctly  explained  in  the  letters 
and  histories  of  the  day,  which  jirolmbly  were  connected 
with  an  intrigue  for  the  marriage  of  hbi  daughter  to  Sir 
John  Villiers,  nllerwards  Viscount  Purbcck,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  though  he  never  afierwords  filled  a judicial  situa-  | 
tion,  was,  at  no  long  interswl,  restored  to  a certain  degree  ' 
of  ro)-al  favoiir.  In  September,  1617,  he  was  reinstated  as 
a member  of  the  privy  council,  niul  in  July,  1618,  he  was 
appointinl  a ‘commis.sioner  for  the  exercising  the  office  of 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,’  jointly  with  archbishop 
Abbott,  lord-chancellor  Bacon,  and  several  others.  (See  De- 
von’s /V//  Eecf/rdn,  temp.  J ac.  I.)  In  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years  ho  was  employed  in  several  other  commissions 
of  a puldic  nature,  and  until  the  year  1620  he  was  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  at  the  board.  In  the  parliament 
which  assembled  in  tlial  year  he  was  returned  as  a raemU’r  j 
for  the  borough  of  Liskcanl  in  Cornwall.  In  this  parlia- ' 
mont  ho  distinguishixl  hiiiwdf  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
zealous  advociilcs  of  the  lil»cral  measures  which  were  pro- 
posed; he  became  a strenuous  opponent  of  the  ]>eruicious 
monopolies  by  which  at  that  period  the  freedom  of  trade 
W'as  fetleird,  and  took  an  animateil  part  in  that  struggle 
iK'twwn  the  prerogative  pretonsions  of  James  and  the  free'  ' 
dom  of  debate,  which  ended  in  the  celebrated  resoluti4>n  of 
the  Commons,  ‘that  the  liberties,  fhinchises,  privilcgt*m 
and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  antient  and  im-  ! 
doubteil  birth-right  and  inheritance  of  the  subject.^  of 
England.’  During  the  vear  1621,  he  attended  only  three  i 
times  at  the  pri\*y  council;  and  on  one  of  those  oct'asions, 
mmoly  on  the  5th  Oct.,  1621,  ho  seems  to  have  appeared 
oidy  to  inform  the  board  that  he  had  induced  one  John- 
stone to  give  up  a (rranl  wliicli  he  had  obtained  from  the 
king,  as  ‘both  a grievance  to  the  subject,  and  a dissen  ice  to 
the  state  :*  which  information  he  desired  might  be  recorded 
in  the  council  register.  {Couneil  Books.)  His  adherence  to 
the  popular  or  coutUrg  party  gave  groat  offence  to  the 
court,  and  he  was  accused  of  various  offences  and  mal- 
nnictices.  The  king,  ul  this  period,  was  so  incensed  against 
nim.  that  before  he  woubl  grant  his  warrant  for  a general 
pardon,  at  the  end  of  1621,  ho  exprcs.>4y  commanded  the 
privy  council  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  excepting  Sir 
Edward  Coke  from  the  benefit  of  it : and  on  the  27th  of 
December  of  that  year,  Coke  was  arrested  and  couiraifted 
to  the  Tower,  whore  he  remained  a close  pns<Hier  until  the 
6th  of  August,  1622.  While  ho  was  in  the  Tower,  pro- 
ceedings were  instituteil  against  him  both  in  the  star- 
chamber  and  the  court  of  ward.s  the  precise  nature  and 
issue  of  which  cannot  now  bo  ascertained.  D)>on  his 
oidargeraent  from  the  Tower,  he  was  ordered  to  confine 
himself  to  hia  house  at  Stoke  Pugis,  and  nut  to  repair  to 
the  court  without  express  licence  from  the  king.  Afler 
his  disgrace  on  this  occasion,  he  was  never  again  restored 
to  the  council-board.  At  the  end  of  1623  he  was  appointtnl 
a commissioner,  together  with  Sir  W’illiam  Jones,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  two  other  persons,  to 
ini(uire  into  the  church  establishment  in  Ireland.  That 
ho  wus  on  the  ]Kiint  of  going  on  this  misoinn  appears  from 
the  fact  that  a passport  datud  16th  January.  1623-4,  was 
actually  panted  by  tho  council.  Some  accident  however 
prevented  his  departure. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  Charloa  I.,  calleil  m April, 
1623,  Sir  E.  Coke  was  again  returned  as  one  of  the  knighu 
of  the  shire  fur  tho  county  of  Ncrtulk,  as  ho  says  in  his 
Nolo,  ‘sine  aUqud  motiuno  aut  petitione  inde  a me  prsebi- . 
tis.'  At  tile  roinrouncximent  of  this  ]>arliainent  he  ulopted  | 
a m •donUe  tune.  Uu  dissuaded  the  Uouie  from  insisting  j 
upuii  grievaucea,  and  urged  conciliatory  metaum;  saying,  | 


that  *as  it  was  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  king’s  Tcipi, 
there  could  be  no  grievances  as  yet.’  Hut  this  disposition 
to  peace  was  overcome  by  the  dctermineil  tendency  of  the 
crown  to  arbitrary  measures ; and  the  king  being  unable  to 
obtain  any  answer  to  his  demand  of  a subsidy,  but  repeated 
ivmonstrances  against  grievances,  abruptly  dissolved  tho 
parliament.  He  was  compelled,  however,  by  his  pecuniary 
wants,  to  assemble  a new  parliainonl  in  the  course  of  tho 
same  year,  having  previously  appointed  Sir  Edward  Coko 
and  three  other  popular  leaders  sheriffs  of  counties,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  serving  o.h  member*.  Coke,  having 
been  in  this  manner  named  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire, 
wus  again  returned  as  knight  of  the  Kliire  for  Norfolk ; nml 
though  in  conscouuncc  of  hia  sliricvalty.  he  did  not  take  his 
s«i(  in  that  parliament,  no  new  writ  was  issued  to  supply 
his  place,  and  it  was  considered  that  Itc  de  facto  a mem- 

ber of  the  house.  He  mention*  this  cirrumstojicc  in  his 
’ Fourth  Institute,*  p.  4H,  though  he  docs  not  slate  it  »o 
have  been  hi*  own  case;  and  says,  that  * liuving  a *ubpn*na 
out  of  chancery  sened  ujon  him,  he  had  his  privilegi*  of 
parliament  allowed  unto  him  by  tbc  judgment  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons.’  Cfe  occasion  of  the  Ihinl 
parliament  summoned  by  Charles  I.  in  March,  1628,  Sir 
Edward  Coke  was  returned  for  two  counties,  Bucking- 
ham and  Suffolk : but  he  tell*  us  that  ‘ he  chose  the  former, 
because  he  residtxl  there,  and  because  his  election  for  that 
county  took  place  first.'  In  this  parliament,  though  inrw 
in  his  79th  year,  this  extraordinarv  man  asserted  and  de- 
fended the  constitutional  rights  of^  tho  people  of  Engluml 
with  all  the  energy  of  youlli,  and  all  tue  sagacity  of  ape. 
By  his  advice,  and  with  hU  active  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. which  hi*  extensive  and  varied  experience  rendered 
pjirtirularlv  valuable,  the  celebraterl  Bill  of  Rights  wa* 
framed ; and  by  hb»  perseverance  and  reasoning  the  lord.* 
were,  after  many  conferences,  inducctl  to  concur  in  the 
measure,  which  was,  at  last,  and  after  many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts at  evasion,  reluctantly  assented  to  by  the  king. 
One  of  the  last  net*  of  his  public  life  was  hi*  spirited  de- 
nunciation of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  a.*  the  cause  of  all 
the  ini*f>rtune«  of  the  country.  A*  a proof  of  the  earneal 
feelinsrs  bv  which  he  wti'^  ininresiied.  Rushworlh  reconls 
liiat,  on  tlii*  occasion,  ‘Sir  Kuward  Coke,  overcome  with 
pa.**itm,  seeing  the  desolation  likely  to  ensue,  wa*  forced  to 
sit  down  when  he  began  to  speak,  through  the  abundance 
of  tear*.’  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliamont  in 
March  1629,  the  growing  infirmilie*  of  advanced  age  in- 
duced him  to  witlulraw  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  tlie 
remainder  of  Ins  days  in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  Stoke 
Pogis,  in  Buckingliamhliire.  Still  it  appears  that  his  vigor- 
ous and  active  mind  was  not  without  employment ; and  the 
last  years  of  hia  life  are  said  to  have  been  occupi^  by  the 
revision  of  the  numerous  works  which  he  left  behind 
him. 

Tho  last  entry  in  his  note-hook,  written  with  almo*t  ;is 
firm  a hand  as  ho  wrote  at  the  age  of  4ii,  record*  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  which  may  possibly  liavc  been  the  cause 
of  hi*  dentil 

' Memorandum.  Die  JovU,  tbc  iii*^  of  May,  1632,  riding 
in  tho  morning  in  Stoke,  between  eight  and  nine  of  the 
clocke  to  take  the  ayre,  rny  horse  under  me  had  a strange 
.-ituinblc  bttckwaH,  and  fell  upon  me  (lieing  above  80  vear* 
oldk  where  my  head  lighted  nere  to  Hharne  stublie*,  and 
the  heavy  horse  upon  me.  And  yet,  by  the  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  though  1 was  in  tho  greatest  danger,  yet  I 
had  not  the  least  hurt,— nay,  no  hurt  at  all.  For  Almighty 
God  saith  by  hb  prophet  David,  “The  angel  of  the  Lord 
tarrieth  round  about  them  that  feare  him,  and  dt'hvcrctli 
ihetti."  Kt  nomen  Domini  liencdictum.  tor  it  was  his  work  I’ 

Ho  died  on  the  3rd  of  Scjitember,  in  tho  following  year, 
repeating  wiih  his  last  breath  the  words,  ‘Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done:*  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
burying-place  of  the  Coke  family  in  the  church  of  Tites- 
lioll,  in  Norfolk. 

Tho  most  celebrated  of  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  works  I*  tho 
treatise  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ‘Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton, or  the  First  Institute.'  U consist*  of  a minute  and 
laborious  commentary  upon  the  text  of  Littleton’s  ‘Tenures,* 
in  the  course  of  which  almost  the  whole  learning  of  tim 
common  law,  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  is  digested  and  cx- 
plainetL  This  book  has,  ever  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke 
to  the  present  day,  been  considered  as  a work  ol*thc  highest 
authoritv  in  the  municipal  and  constitutional  law  of  Eng- 
land. The  ‘Second  Institute'  contains  notes  on  sever^ 
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antient  Htatutes;  the  *Third  Institute*  is  a treatiso  on  cri> 
minal  law  ; and  the  * Fourth  Institute*  treats  of  the  ori^nn 
and  Jurisdirtiun  of  difierent  courts.  Besides  those  works, 
Sir  Kdward  Coke  was  the  author  of  a treatise  on  copyholds, 
entitled  ‘The  Complete  Copyholder,'  and  a ‘Rea<fin^  on 
Fines.*  He  also  published  a collection  of  Reports,  which 
are  still  of  great  value  to  the  profession ; and  at  tlio  time  of 
their  appearance  formed  an  opot'h  in  the  history  of  the 
law.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  spealw  of  this  produce  of  the  in- 
dustry and  learning  of  his  great  rival  in  terms  of  high  and 
desers’fd  coinracmlalion ; and  justly  oMiribes  to  the  Reports 
the  praUc  of  having  pro»ervo<l  the  vessel  of  the  common 
law  in  a stc^adv  and  consistent  course ; * For  the  law,’  sajw 
he,  ‘ by  tills  lime  hud  been  like  a ship  without  ballast,  fur 
that  the  cases  of  modern  experience  are  fled  from  those 
that  are  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  time.’ 

COL,  COLLE,  from  tlie  Latin  * a hill  or  ascent,* 

is  a name  given  in  Italian,  and  in  tho  dialects  of  the  Italian 
and  Romaiim  languages,  to  son  oral  mountains  in  the  Alps 
and  A|)cnnines  over  which  there  is  a mad  or  poss.  The 
name  is  applied  both  to  the  pass  itself,  and  to  the  moun- 
tain. The  principal  CoU  are  the  Od  de  la  Seigne  and  Col 
do  Ronhomme.  in  the  Pennine  Alps  south  of  Mont  Blanc  ; 
the  ('ul  de  Balrae  and  Col  Ferret  in  the  sumo  chain  north 
of  Mont  Blaiio,  the  latter  adjoining  the  St.  Bernard:  the 
C<>1  d’^Yrgentiero  in  tho  Maritime  Alps  south  of  Mount 
Vise,  ana  over  which  is  a puss  fur  mules  leading  from  the 
valley  of  Barcelonetto  in  Franco  into  the  valley  of  the  Slura 
in  Piedmont.  A Iwaiurh  of  the  antient  Via  ^Kinilia  IcmI  over 
this  {>a.vs  which  is  one  of  the  most  direct  from  France  into 
Piedmont,  and  has  hoen  rcpeattMlIy  used  by  the  French  in 
their  invasions  of  Italy.  The  Col  di  Tende  lies  between 
Piedmont  and  the  county  of  Nice,  on  tho  road  from  Turin 
to  (he  latter  town,  wliich  is  the  only  carriage-road  over  tho 
Maritime  Alps.  [Alps.]  The  terra  Col  implios  a depression 
in  tho  mountain,  however  high,  which  atfurfl-s  a natural 
pas.s  ; for  instance,  in  tho  great  ridge  adjoining  Mont  Blanc, 
which  divides  the  valley  Jr  Chamouiiy  from  that  of  Aosta, 
there  is  a lofty  needle  or  summit,  called  Lc  Gi^ant,  ‘the 
Giant,’  which  is  abuse  i3,UUU  feet  high.  Bv  the  side  of  this 
great  pyramid,  and  bctwet'ii  it  and  Mont  Blanc,  there  is  a 
cunsiderublo  depression,  called  LeCol  duGcant,  which  affords 
in  summer  a practicable,  though  dangerous  communication 
between  Cbamouny  and  Connaveur  ia  tho  Val  d'Aosta. 
The  highest  part  of  the  Col  du  6eant  is  about  10,OUU  feet. 
This  pu-HS  was  first  tried  in  the  last  century  by  a guide  of 
Clmmouny,  called  Michel  Cachat,  who  ever  after  w'as 
callctl  I>*  Gi'^ant;  it  was  afterwards  passed  by  Saussure, 
Bourrit,  and  others. 

Tlicre  aru  several  p:uv'us  in  the  A|K>nnines  called  by  the 
namo  of  Col : one  of  the  most  known  is  Col  Fiurito,  on  the 
road  fn>m  Rome  to  Lon'lo  and  Ancona.  There  arc  also 
several  towns  in  Italy,  especially  in  Tuscany,  called  Colle, 
from  being  built  on  some  hill. 

In  Catalonia  also,  where  a dialert  of  the  R4>mamo  Ian- 
guago  is  spoken,  the  appellation  of  Col  is  applied  to  moun- 
lain-pnsses.  such  a.s  Col  do  Cren,  near  Vich,  and  Col  do 
Balaguer,  near  (he  town  of  that  name. 

COL.\I*ORB,  a small  independent  Mahmtta  state,  situ- 
ated within  the  province  of  liejapore,  in  the  region  of  the 
Western  Ghaut  mountains,  being  partly  below  and  partly 
w ithin  the  Ghauts.  The  territory  of  the  Colnp<3ri:  mjali  is 
■o  intermixed  with  that  of  the  British  and  of  other  Muh- 
rattn  chiefs,  that  it  would  be  difficuU  to  di>st^ribo  its  houn- ' 
daries.  [BbJapork  ] 'flic  state  of  Colaporo  was  founded  by 
Sumbajec,  tho  gramUou  of  Sevajw.  In  1728  Sumbajee  was 
tt>nfcderate«l  with  the  Niram,  and  accompanied  liisanny  to 
Poona;  and  in  1731  a treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
Pei-,hwa  and  Sumbajee,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  tho 
lands  of  the  province  lying  north  of  the  Kistna  should  be- 
long to  the  PeUhwa.  that  all  between  the  Kistna  and  Wariia 
and  tho  Toombuddra  should  belong  to  Sumbajee,  and  that 
all  conquests  south  of  the  Toombuddra  should  be  divided 
C(]uaUy  butweim  them.  Tlie  territo^'  thus  assigned  to  the 
rajah  of  Coiapore  was  then  )>artly  in  the  actum  posscission 
of  the  Moguls  and  jiarily  of  other  cliiefs  called  Detf>ytf>, 
who  had  set  up  for  (heiusolvcs.  It  was  nut  until  the  sub- 
scx{uent  reign  of  Madhou  Rao,  about  the  year  1762,  that 
the  whole  was  effectually  brought  under  the  rajah’s  power. 
The  Colaporo  territory’  bceamo  aflcr  this  tho  constant  scene 
of  war  and  turbulence,  and  a place  of  refuge  for  all  the 
pluiiderers  and  pirates  of  neighbouring  cyuntne*a.  In  lb04 
the  rajah  was  at  war  with  the  Puuhwa,  uud  after  a long 


struggle,  in  which  the  latter  succeeded  in  capturing  tha 
chief  places  in  the  state,  and  in  reducing  the  rajali^  p>- 
vernmenl  nearly  to  tho  point  of  extinction,  tho  British 
government  int^cred  for  the  establishment  of|>eace,  and 
procured  the  restitution  of  his  towns.  This  occuithI  in 
1812,  after  which  the  state  of  Colapore  enjoyed  a long  con- 
tinuance of  traiuiuillity  fiom  without,  in  1821  tho  rajoJi 
was  privately  assassinated  in  his  pulare,  and  was  succeoned 
by  a son  of  immature  age,  during  whi>se  long  minority  tho 
country  fell  into  a state  of  great  disorder ; tlio  strong  holds 
in  the  Gluuts  were  held  by  petty  chiefs,  who  rebelled 
against  (he  superior  aulhoritv  of  the  rajah,  and  the  state  of 
disorganization  became  sucfi  as  to  call  for  a repnirt  to  tho 
English  government  from  tho  political  agent  in  the  Deccan, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  * robberies  and  other  outrages 
are  fh*tjuent  in  all  parts  of  the  Colajiore  country;  and  when 
one  occurs,  no  person  ever  seems  to  be  near  the  spot  whoso 
business  it  is  to  prevent  the  offcnco,  or  to  secure  the  of- 
fender. After  many  delays  a case  of  rubbery  sometimes 
fimls  its  way  to  the  rajah’s  ears,  and  if  he  L^pens  to  be 
struck  with  its  enormity,  bo  orders  out  the  Tuppa.snuvea 
with  a bmlv  of  horso  and  fimt  to  hunt  the  |K*r|>ctratori». 
Tho  party  after  scorning  the  country,  and  probably  becom- 
ing as  great  a nuisance  as  the  thieves  themselves,  return 
to  Colaporo,  and  re}iort  that  it  arrivwl  too  late  to  Imco 
them.  U ndor  such  misrule  the  polails,  who  sliouM  be  hero 
what  the  justices  of  tho  peace  are  in  Englatul,  become  the 
abettors  of  rogues  in.stead  of  their  terror,  and  the  officers  of 
police  become  thieves  insfoad  of  thief-takers.’  Tlic  young 
rajah  on  taking  the  governmoiil  into  Ills  own  hands  pmved 
to  be  of  an  arbiti^'  disposition,  and  early  lost  the  g-Hid 
esteem  of  his  subjects  by  Iiis  exactions  un«f  his  degnuliiig 
vice*.  In  182.J,  l»26.  and  1827,  (he  rajuh  having  commit- 
ted aggressions  in  the  territorim  of  some  Mahratta  Jaghecr- 
dars  under  ihu  protection  of  the  English,  his  territory  was 
oc«  iipied  by  tmr  trooiw,  and  the  powers  of  govcmnieut  wero 
temporarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  a minister  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  Btmibay.  In  each  of  the  vears  just  raen- 
tioiKxl  a treaty  waa  concluded  with  the  rajali,  by  which  ho 
bound  himself  to  desist  from  acts  of  aggression’;  but  these 
treaties  having  been  forced  upon  him,  their  provisions  wero 
broken  upon  every  occasion  that  preseuteu  itself,  and  in 
1829  a definitive  treaty  restricted  mm  from  keeping  up  a 
CTcater  force  than  400  horse  ami  80U  foot  soldiers:  some 
districts  in  which  he  bad  committed  oppressions  against  the 
Zaraindars  were  at  this  time  taken  from  him ; British  gar- 
risons wero  placed  in  the  capital  and  in  the  fortress  of  Pim- 
nalaghur  at  the  rajah’s  expense,  and  a chief  uiiuister  for 
the  future  management  of  his  government  wa-s  to  be  perma- 
nently appointed  by,  and  removable  solely  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  English  government. 

{Seleclvmof  unpuMiskrdjiajtfnt/rfmithe  reci/rdn  qf  the 
E<ut  /«/<u  House ; EeiH,rt  of  Committee  <f  House  qf  Com- 
ntorts  nn  (he  Mfiiirs  qf  India,  18.12 — jiolitical  section). 

COLAI*ORE,  tho  capital  of  the  state  just  described,  is 
situated  in  16®  19'  N.  laU  and  74®  23'  E.  long.,  in  a valley 
between  a curved  range  of  hills,  by  which  it  is  protected  on 
three  Sides,  tho  fourm  side  being  prutucti^  by  two  hill- 
I forts  about  ten  miles  north-west  from  the  town.  Tliesc 
forts  stand  upon  rocks  which  arc  alwul  300  feet  above  ihu 
level  of  the  vallet,  and  which  present  iialunil  pcrjwndicular 
ramparts  of  basalt,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  higln  The  twd 
forts  arc  connected  together;  one  of  them,  called  I’e- 
nuwlghur,  covers  a space  three  and  a half  miles  in  circum- 
ference, in  which  area  aro  several  dwellings,  lofty  trees,  gar- 
dens, and  fine  tanks.  Tlio  w orks  immodial^-  connected  w iih 
the  town  of  Colapore  are  not  strong.  Tno  town  is  120 
miles  south  of  Poona. 

CX)LAPTES.  jPiciOA] 

CO'LARIS.  [auRYSTouiDiS.] 

COLBERG,  a town  and  strong  fortress  in  the  adminis- 
trative circle  of  Cosltn,  in  tho  Prussian  province  of  Pome- 
rania, about  170  miles  north-east  of  Berlin,  ami  in  64'*  9 
N.  lat.,  13®  34' E.  long.  It  is  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the 
Pers;uite,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Bultic  about  a mile 
below  the  town,  and  at  its  mouth  forms  u harbour,  called 
the  Miindo;  which  prtgiorly  consists  of  two  dams  earrit*<l 
out  from  the  banks  of  tho  river  into  tho  soa,  and  protected 
by  redoubts.  G>UH<rg  conUiiis  720  houses  and  39U0  inha- 
bitants, live  Lutheran  eburcho-s  fivo  hospitals  aworkliuuse, 
u house  of  correction,  an  exchange,  a foundaliim  in  a nun- 
nery fur  seven  daughters  of  noble  families,  and  nine  of  citi- 
zens; an  orphan  asylum,  a g}uuu::iu[ii,  S;c.  Colberg  ku 
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a aalmoiu  haddock,  and  lamprey  fishery ; manufactures  of 
woollens, anchors,  and  brandy;  also  salt-works,  wliicb  how* 
evor  do  not  yield  above  1620  tons  annually.  The  absence 
of  fresh-water  springs  is  supplied  by  admirable  but  very 
expensive  watcr-worlU : the  water,  which  is  raised  by  a 
wheel  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  U conveyed  in  pipes  to 
every  part  of  the  town. 

Colbcrg  was  formerly  one  of  the  Ilanso  towns,  and  till 
1812  the  seat  of  a collegiate  chapter.  The  modem  forti- 
fications and  outworks  were  commenced  in  1773.  It  was 
taken  after  a siege  of  sca'ctoI  weeks  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
in  1630;  was  besieged  by  the  Rimiun.s  in  1758,  1760,  and 
1761,  and  surrundere<l  to  them  by  capitulation  on  the  16th 
December,  in  the  la.st-mcntionud  year.  Tlie  French  in- 
vested it  without  success  in  1817.  It  has  n considerable 
trade,  both  inland  and  foreign,  and  a brisk  wsxdicn  market. 
Its  militan'  strength  is  greatly  increased  by  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  eounlrv  around  it. 

COLBE'RT.  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  hnm  in  1619,  at 
Uheinu,  was  brought  up  to  business.  He  was  first  cni- 
plowlat  Lvon,  in  a comrperrial  house,  and  afterwards  went 
to  I’aris,  where  he  was  intro«luced,  about  1618,  to  Mazarin. 
tGroslcy’s  Jf^ojre#,)  Mazarin  employed  him  first  as  an 
amanncnsls,  but  aftoru'ords  made  him  intendant  or  steward 
of  his  vast  fortune.  Ho  appointed  him  his  executor  on  his 
death-bed  in  ICGl,  and  recommended  him  to  the  king  ns  a 
man  deserving  all  hU  confidence.  Louis  XIV., on  appoint- 
ing Colbert  contrOleur-genfral  dcs  finances,  had  many 
conferences  with  him,  which  led  to  the  dismissal  and  im- 
prisonment of  Fouquet,  the  superintendent  of  the  finances, 
who  had  assisted  in  dilapidating  the  resources  of  the  state 
to  serve  the  cupidity  of  Mazarin.  On  the  trial  there  was  a 
manifest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  of  Colbert  to 
have  Fouquet  condemned  to  death,  but  D’Ormesson,  one 
of  the  reporting  judges,  stoo<l  firm;  he  found  much  abuse 
andmal-administration,  but  no  proof  of  peculation.  Fouquet 
wo*  condemned  to  banishmenU  and  his  properly  was  con- 
fiscatc<l.  Louis  XI V.  aggrnraled  this  sentence  into  impri- 
sonment for  life  in  the  citadel  of  Pigncrol. 

Colbert  advised  the  king  to  form  'a  chamber  of  justice  for  j 
the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  state.  The  financ'cs  were  j 
in  a ruinous  condition;  out  of  eighiv-four  tuillions  which  ^ 
the  people  i»aid,  the  treasury  receivc<I  only  thirty-two.  The  ! 
flirmers  of  the  revenue  had  in  their  hatids  all  the  resources  ' 
of  the  kingdom ; it  was  caleulated  that  during  the  last  five 
years  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  eighty  milHons. 
They  were  now  called  to  a severe  account,  and  all  the 
forms  of  inquisitorial  process,  torture  nut  cxchiditl,  were 
employed  to  conviet  them.  The  result  wm  that  Colbert 
recovered  for  the  king  the  sources  of  the  imblic  revenue, 
and  reduced  the  debts  of  the  slate  by  an  arbitrary  cumpusi- 
lion,  which  wa-s,  in  fiict,  a real  bankruptcy,  rinving  got 
rid  of  the  burdens,  he  next  applied  bimself  lo  simplify  and 
improve  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  He  rcdiiccn  by  two- 
fiflfas  the  tallies,  or  land  and  income  tax,  which  was  un- 
wjually  distributed,  owing  to  the  exemptions  of  the  privi- 
leged classes.  Finding  this  tax  unmanageable,  Colbert 
preferred  reducing  it,  to  make  it  weigh  less  heavily  on  the 
^rer  classes.  Ho  founded  hU  chief  dei>endence  on  in- 
direct taxation,  or  taxes  upon  ctmsumplioii,  which  he  rajse<l 
not  less  than  tenfold.  Besides  the  octroi,  or  barrier  duty 
on  provisions,  of  which  ho  appropriated  one  half  to  the 
treasur)’.  and  the  aides  or  excise  duties  on  wine  and  spirits, 
he  imposed  a stamp  duty  u]K>n  paper  ustsl  in  conimerciiil 
and  judicial  proi*ecdings,  a stamp  on  plate,  a duty  on  paper, 
a licence  duty,  and  he  c^tahlished  the  monopoly  of  tultacco, 
&c.  He  also  made  a new  and  minute  tariff  for  the  custom 
duties.  At  his  death.  1683,  the  regular  revenue  of  France 
was  1 IC  millions  of  livres,  of  which  23  were  absorbed  by  the 
charges  of  collcclion  and  administration,  ami  the  rentes  or 
annuities  due  by  the  state,  leaving  ninety-two  millions  of 
not  receipt,  instead  of  thirty-two,  wnich  he  hod  found  when 
he  entered  on  office  twenty-two  years  before.  fLemontcy, 
Pi^et  Juttifiratii'fin.')  But  one  half  only  of  this  increa.se 
was  obtained  through  additional  taxation;  the  other  half 
was  the  result  of  buttar  order  and  economy.  Colbert  how- 
ever had  lo  deal  with  a sovereign,  absolute,  young,  fond  of 
pleasure,  of  pomp,  and  of  war,  secondofl  by  an  ambitious 
and  unprimdplcd  minister,  Louvois.  In  the  latter  years  of 
his  administration  tidbert  was  therefore  obliged  to  have 
reeour«e  to  ruinmis  loans,  an  increase  of  tho  oppressive 
lailles,  the  sale  of  ofTux*s  ami  honours,  and  other  oxtraor- 
dinoT)’  or  war  expedient*.  This  took  place  during  the  se- 


cond war  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  began  in  1672,  and  ended 
by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678-9.  Colbert's  aversion  to 
loans  wa.s  very  great.  IIo  said  (o  Liimoignon,  who  had 
supported  in  the  council  the  proposal  of  a loan, ' You  don  t 
know  the  man  wc  have  to  ifeul  with  (meaning  the  king). 
You  have  opened  a sore  which  your  grand-children  will 
not  be  able  to  hcoL’ 

Colbert’s  most  strenuous  and  effective  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
To  accomplish  his  object,  he  adopleJ  the  only  means  know  n 
at  that  time,  perhaps  the  only  moans  pmelicable  in  his  situa- 
tion, and  under  such  a government  as  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
privileges,  patents,  monopolies,  bounties,  and  honours.  Ho 
IS  generally  looked  upm  as  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the 

cat  propagator,  of  the  system  of  Iho  balance  of  trade. 

e made  numerous  regulations  to  protect,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  various  branches  of  national  industry.  He 
also  forbade  tho  exportation  of  corn  with  the  view  of  in- 
suring plenty,  but  the  result  was  that  cultivation  decline^ 
and  France  suffered  seteral  severe  dearths  under  his 
administration.  He  Is  accused  of  having  sacrificed  agri- 
eullimj  to  manufaclures,  but  in  fact  bis  principles  were 
ernmeous  with  regard  to  both.  One  merchant,  more  en- 
lightened than  the  rest,  being  consulted  by  him  on  tho 
best  mean.s  of  favouring  commerce,  answered  him,  ‘ Lais- 
8ez  faire  et  lai<scz  parser,’  ‘let  us  alone,  leave  us  free 
and  uncontrolled  in  our  transactions,  and  let  gomls  pass 
freely,’— advice  which  Colbert  did  not  understand.  In 
the  subserjuent  century  there  rose  in  France  another 
school,  opposite  to  his,  which  saw  in  agriculture  alone 
tho  real  wealth  of  a slate : these  men  w ere  called  ‘ ceo- 
nomistes.’  Mengotti,  in  his  sensHde  treatise  ‘IlColber- 
tisrao,’  has  explained  the  principles  and  expose<l  the  cm^rs 
of  both.  But  w hatever  may  be  thought  of  Colbert’s  mea- 
sures, he  certainly  succeeded  in  giving  a great  itnpul<M5  tc 
French  industry  ; he  roused  and  directed  the  national  mind 
towards  a new  and  useful  exercise  of  its  faculties  : tlie  Iri<- 
torv  of  French  nmnufaclurcs  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
Gilbert.  Woollens,  silk,  glass,  pottery’,  leather,  and  iron 
manufactures,  were  either  created  hy  Inm,  or  greatly  en- 
larged and  improvetl.  He  founded  (Quebec  and  Cayenne, 
made  new  seltlemcnts  in  India  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  favoured  the  w^lonics  of  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo. 
He  chartered  pririleged  companies  for  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  He  turned  liU  attention  to  internal  comniuni- 
rnlions,  rcslored  the  old  rc^ds,  construclcd  new  ones, 
pliinne<l  and  effectwl  tlie  great  Ciinal  of  I..anguedoc,  and 
projected  another  in  Burgundy.  He  also  csfablisluxl  a free 
port  at  MarsiMllo,  sent  eonsuls  to  tlie  Levant,  and  thus 
secured  to  France  a considerable  part  of  that  valuable 
trade.  He  bought  Dunkerouc,  and  Mardyk.  on  the  coast 
of  Flanders,  from  Charles  il.  of  England,  for  the  sura  of 
five  millions  of  livres  (1662).  He  also  founded  tlw  dock- 
yards of  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort.  When  he  was  inndo 
minUler  of  marine,  in  1669,  in  addition  to  the  other  depan- 
ments  he  held,  France  had  only  a few  old  ships  of  war 
rotting  in  tho  harliours.  Colbert  purchased  new  one* 
abroad,  constructed  others  at  home,  and  in  1672  Franco 
had  sixty  ships  of  the  line  and  forty  frigates.  But  this 
creation  of  a navy  was  extcndc<l  hy  the  ambition  of  Iho 
king  much  beyond  (Jolbert’s  oriirinal  views  which  were 
ciriclly  directeif  to  the  protection  of  the  nierehant  trade. 

Collicrt  hrought  the  lifrht  of  science  into  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  admiiuHtratiun  : his  nrnuigcmcnt  of  the 
various  olHces,  and  the  distribution  of  labour  in  each,  have 
been  highly  cxtolle<l  He  caused  the  first  statistical  tables 
of  the  population  to  be  made  out,  and  he  collected  the  old 
charters  and  historical  records  of  the  kingdom.  He  removed 
the  king’s  library  from  the  miserable  premises  in  tlie  Rue 
de  la  Harpe,  placed  it  in  two  houses  near  his  own  hotel,  and 
incrvuscil  it  from  16,000  to  <10.000  volumes.  At  tho  same 
lime  he  Ibrinotl  his  own  extensive  and  valmable  library,  tho 
MSS.  of  which  alone  amimntcil  to  14,300  volumes,  which 
his  grtindsim  afterwards  sold  to  the  king.  Ho  instituted  a 
comiiiUsion  of  legislation  which  framed  the  various  ordon- 
nances  of  civil  and  criminal  process,  of  commerce,  of  the 
woods  and  fon.'ats,  ami  of  marine,  published  in  1670  and 
the  following  years,  and  which  with  all  their  iinpcrfections 
constituted  the  first  code  of  laws  for  France,  and  frjtn 
which  tho  variou!*  legislative  commissions  appointed  by 
Napoleon  drew  most  of  their  materials.  [Codes,  i.es  Cinq.] 
Il  wa.s  the  first  Mjparation  of  the  various  branches  oflegi*- 
lation,  which  had  till  then  been  confounded  (ogciber  in  tho 
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ordonnaiiocs  i«suetl  upon  the  spur  of  occasions.  He  also 
had  u series  of  laws  com|nle<l  nmoerniug  the  negroes  and 
their  iua»tors  in  the  colonies,  which  was  called  */e  Ctxie 
A ruitiUtcr  strict,  orderly  to  minuteness  and  avc<rsc 
to  prodigality,  could  not  well  sympathize  with  Louis  XIV. 
Colbert  was  ambitious,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  plans, 
which  be  conceived  to  be  for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of 
France.  In  order  to  captivate  the  king  by  means  of  one 


of  his  favourite  tastes,  that  of  buildinc,  which  in  some 
mca'^ure  coincided  with  his  own  views,  he  purchiuicd  the 
titliru  of  superintendent  of  the  public  buildings  in  1C64. 
Tile  gardens  of  the  Tuilurics,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
the  fii9ade  of  tho  Ixmvre,  the  triumphal  arches  of  St. 
IXnis  and  St.  Martin,  the  Boulevards,  and  some  of  the 
quays  along  the  Seine,  were,  erected  under  him.  He 
also*  began  the  structure  of  Versailles;  but  the  king’.s 
passion  for  building,  thus  stimulated,  went  fur  beyond 
C>n>ert’s  intentions,  and  vast  treasures  were  sunk  in  a 
gorgeous  and  useless  w'ork.  Colbert  instituted  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  those  of  Inscriptions  and  of  Architei  ture. 
He  reformed  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  cslablishtsl  the 
Kcho4)l  at  Rome  for  French  artists.  He  transferred  the 
A(‘adi^mic  Fran^aUe.to  the  Louvre,  and  became  one  of  its 
mcml>ers.  His  temper  was  absolute,  like  that  of  hi.s  sove- 
reign : he  deprived  Mizerai  of  his  pension  bccnusc  he  bud 
written  on  the  legality  oftavution,  and  he  laboured  to  lower 
the  intiuence  of  the  parliament  of  J^aris.  Hvs  manners  were 
cold  and  repulsive ; a poet  of  the  time  called  him  ' a man  of 
marble.’  Slow  in  conceiving  his  plans,  and  cautious  in  decid- 
ing upon  their  execution,  he  courted  and  listened  to  odrice ; 
but,  when  once  resolvetl  upon,  bis  will  knew  no  obstacles 
either  of  delicacy,  feeling,  or  commiseralion.  A clear  judg- 
ment, an  iron  will,  and  an  indefatigable  labour.  sup|wrted 
him  through  his  twenty-two  years  ofladministration.  At  last, 
seeing  his  rival  Louvois  enjoying  the  ascendency  over  the 
king’s  mind.  Louis  preparing  himself  for  new  warn,  and 
maintaining  tho  war-taxes  which  ought  to  have  been  re- 
pealed at  ttic  peace ; grieved  also  at  the  incipient  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  whose  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry  Colbert  folly  appreciated,  among  whom  he  had 
chosen  some  of  his  best  subiiltcms  in  tlio  administration,  and 
tif  whose  services  he  was  deprived  by  an  etlict  which  excluded 
the  Protestants  from  financial  appointments,  Colbert  felt  nil 
the  jiangs  of  disappehntment  for  his  ill-appreciated  scrv’iees. 
Kxhnustcd  with  labour  ho  fell  ill,  and  shortly  after  died, 
f.th  September,  1683,  at  sixty-four  years  of  age.  When 
near  his  death  a letter  from  the  king  was  brought  to  him, 
but  he  refused  to  open  it.  * 1 will  hear  no  more  of  him ; he 
must  leave  me  in  peace  now,’  he  said.  ‘ Hud  I done  fur  my  ; 
Go*l  what  I have  done  for  that  man.  I should  have  biH'U 
saved  twenty  times,  while  now  I do  not  know  where  I am 
going  to.’  Father  Bounlalouo  attended  his  last  moments, 
'rhe  people,  cnn^cd  at  the  taxes,  threateneil  to  tear  his  , 
body  to  pieces.  He  was  buried  in  tho  night,  attended  by  a 
military  escort. 

Colbert’s  first  son  was  made  Marquis  of  Seignelay,  and 
another  became  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  His  brother  hold 
also  liigh  offices,  and  was  made  Marquis  de  Croii^y.  Colbert 
built  himself  a splendid  mansion  at  Sceaux.  and  he  loft 
a fortune  of  ten  millions  of  livn-s,  the  fruits  of  his  rigid 
economy  and  of  tho  liberality  of  Louis.  (.WiCi*  ttur  Jmn 
Baptisig  Colbert  in  the  (Bui'reit  de  Letmntey,  vol.  v.,  Pthett 
Juxtificativeg,  Paris,  1829;  see  also  Memoireit  de  Charles 
Perrault,  Colbert’s  secretary ; and  IhirtindariteK  xtir  leu 
MiiiistreK  des  Fintmees,  par  Monfyon.  The  several  I'ies  and 
Ehse*  of  Colbert  are  not  worthy  of  mu«'h  ci-edit.) 

C’OLCHESTER,  a borough  and  market  town,  liaxing  se- 
parate jurisdiction,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  tho  county  of  Essex  : 
lf*caUy  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Lexden,  22  indes  N.E.  by 
E.  from  Chelmsford,  and  51  N.E.  by  E.  from  Ixmdon. 
The  liberties  of  Colchester,  which  are  co-extensive  with  tho 
borough,  include  tho  town  of  Colchester,  and  the  parishes 
of  Bere-ch\irch,  Greonstead,  Lexden,  and  St.  Michael. 
Mile  End,  and  comprise  an  area  of  1 1,770  statute  acres. 

Colchester  is  generally  supposeil  to  lie  the  Comalodunum 
of  the  Romans.  There  are  few  places  in  England  where 
more  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found:  Murant  men- 
tions ‘bushels’  of  coins  of  Claudius,  Vesposian,  Titus, 
Domitian,  and  their  sex'eral  successors.  In  addition  to 
which,  the  town-walls,  the  castle,  many  of  tho  churches, 
and  other  antient  buildings,  are  chiclly  liuilt  of  the  Roman 
brick.  Numerous  vases,  urns,  lsin}>H,  both  bronze  and  in 
-potter)*,  rings,  bracelets,  &c,  as  well  os  tossollated  pave- 


ments, paterte,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  liave  at  vatious 
times  bi^:n  dug  up  within  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 

By  tho  Britons  it  was  calle<l  Cacr  Colon,  and  finally  by 
the  Saxons  Colnc-Ccastor,  from  tho  I.jitin  ‘ Cu'.'tm,’  and 
its  situation  on  the  river  Colne.  Colchester  was  strongly 
fortified  by  Edwanl  the  Elder,  and  although  it  had  gra- 
dually diminished  in  importance  as  London  ini-reasu<l,  still 
at  the  lime  of  the  Norman  survey  it  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable note.  In  1218  it  was  taken  by  Prince  Lziuis  son 
of  Philip  II.  of  France,  who  had  been  inritod  into  England 
by  the  rehelliuus  liaruns  to  o-ssist  them  against  king  John. 
In  the  reign  of  Edwanl  III.  the  town  cunlributed  five  Bhips 
and  170  marines  towards  the  naval  armament  raised  U> 
blockade  Calais. 

Early  in  the  civil  wars  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester  de- 
clared against  the  Ro}‘alists;  and  in  1G48  the  town  sus- 
tained a rocmorahlo  Having  liooii  oliligi'd  to  sur- 

render to  the  royal  forces  the  city  was  gurrisoned  hv  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  I/ird  Goring.  Fairfax  soon  arrived, 
and  summoned  Lord  Goring  to  surrender,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal, proceeded  to  storm  the  city  ; hut  after  i«?ven  or  eight 
hours’  attack  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire,  and  lK*tran  the 
most  rigorous  blockade,  llie  Royalists  bravely  held  nnt 
for  eleven  weeks,  but  at  last  all  the  provisions  of  the  place 
having  been  consumed,  and  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants 
being  oompi-lled  to  live  on  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals, 
the  garrison  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  Sir  Bemurd  Gas- 
coigne, were  omdemned  to  death.  Gascoigne  Uhiig  a 
foreigner,  his  sentence  was  remitted,  hot  the  other  two 
were  shot  a few  naccs  from  tho  castle  walls.  The  town  was 
fined  14,001)/.,  ot  which  half  was  levicil  on  the  Dutch  inha- 
bitants, who  were  principally  merchants  that  hud  bin-n 
driven  nut  of  Flanders  by  the  |K'rseoutions  of  the  Duke  of 
.Mva,  and  had  settled  at  Colchester.  Two  thousand  pounds 
were  afterwards  relumed  to  the  inhabitants  but  the  poor 
Dutch  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  port  of  it. 

Tlio  ruins  of  the  old  caKlIc,  St  John’s  Abbey,  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  Priory,  the  Moot-hall,  and  its  eight  churches,  form 
the  principal  antient  and  public  buildings  of  CxdcheHtec. 
Of  the  walls  by  which  the  city  was  surrouiide<l,  in  consider- 


ation of  the  roiiairiiig  of  which  Richard  II.  i.s  rocor<led  U» 
bare  exempted  the  imrgesscs  from  sending  representative's 
to  three*  of  his  l*arliamen1s,  only  some  detached  portions 


now  exist.  They  formed  a ciiTumferonco  of  one  mile  and 
three  quarters.  The  remains  of  the  castle  stand  upon  an 
cniiiumce  to  the  north  of  the  High  Street,  and  fomi  a 
parallelogram:  the  principal  entrance  is  at  the  south- 
west comer,  beneath  a strong  semicircular  arch  with  ca- 
pitals ornamented  in  the  Norman  style.  Tlie  keep  is  still 
in  a giKsl  state  of  presemation,  and  its  walls  are  twelve  feet 
tim'k.  The  building,  which  is  a compound  of  Hintsiono  and 
Roman  brick,  is  so  hard  that  it  has  frustrated  it'peaied 
attempts  to  demolish  it  for  the  sake  of  tho  materials.  'Tim 
castle  was  formerly  crown  property,  and  the  town  was  feu- 
datory to  it. 

St.  John’s  Abbey  was  founded  by  Kudo,  dapift-r  or  stew- 
ard to  Henry  I.,  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  A 
hundsoine  gateway,  of  tho  later  style  of  Eu^ish  architec- 
tmt*.  is  nil  that  now  remains  of  this  abbey.  The  la»t  ablnit 
wai  hangeil  for  treason  in  1539,  and  the  site  of  the  monas- 
ten-  piLsM'd  into  tliu  family  of  the  Lut^'ws. 

In  St.  Giles’s  church,  arijoiniug  the  abbey,  is  a monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  C.  Lucas  and  Sir  Gt*orife 
Li'lc.  St.  Boiolpli's  Priory,  not  far  from  St.  John’s,  w.'is 
foumlcil  by  Eiiulph  in  the  boginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  remains  of  the  western  front  of  its  stately  church 
are  highly  interesting.  A fine  semicircular  rutiring  arch, 
with  various  mouldings  of  small  Roman  bricks  and  »>tone 
alternately,  forms  the  doorway. 

Colchester  has  returned  two  members  to  Phirliamcnt 
since  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.  At  the  first  election  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  there  were  I0U9  voters  regis- 
tered. The  first  charter  grunted  to  the  coiyioralion  was  by 
Richard  I.  in  U)89.  It  was  subsequently  exlendeil  bv 
Henry  V.,  and  rcncwctl  by  George  111.  in  1818. 

Tlie  Corporation  hold  quarterly  Courts  of  Session  fur  the 
! borough  and  the  liberties : and  tw'o  Courts  of  Pleas  for  the 
; recovery  of  debts  to  any  amount ; oue  called  the  law  huu- 
I dred,  on  Monday,  for  actions  ogsinst  burgesses,  and  one  on 
I Thursday,  called  the  Foreign  Court,  for  actions  against 
I strangers,  or  non-freemen.  Tlie  Minji-hall  is  an  antient 
j building  erected  by  Eudu,  and  contains  tho  Hall  and  Ex- 
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chc-qucr  Chamber,  and  the  Council  Chamber,  where  the 
business  of  tlie  corj>oratioii  is  tiunsactcd.  Underneath  i» 
the  town  gaol. 

The  town  is  built  on  tlu*  aummit  of  an  eminence  gently 
rising  from  the  river  Colne,  over  which  there  arc  three 
bridges.  The  streets  are  wide  and  generally  well  paved, 
and  the  High  Street  contains  some  hamlsome  houses  and 
good  shot^  It  is  lighted  with  gas.  and  well  supplied  with 
w.vler.  llie  theatre  is  a neat  building,  erected  in  1812.  A 
literary  and  philosopbiral  society  was  established  in  Ih2U; 
alturhtid  to  it  is  a museum  of  shells,  fussils,  and  natural 
objects.  There  are  also  a medical  society,  a b«itanical  society, 
and  a rouhical  society  of  amaleura.  The  weaving  of  baizes, 
probably  introduced  by  the  Flemings  in  the  linie  of  Eliza- 
i>eth,  was  carried  on  here  to  some  extent,  but  it  now  has 
been  succeeded  by  a large  silk  manufactory.  The  oyster 
fishery  on  the  river  Colne,  granted  to  the  burgesses  by 
Richard  L,  employs  a great  number  of  men.  and  some 
hundreds  of  smacks  are  engaged  in  convoying  the  oysters 
to  Lfmdon,  os^iecially  from  f*yflet*t.  The  nver^  is  navigable 
for  vesseU  of  200  tons  burden  to  the  Hythc,  where  there  is 
a custom-house  and  an  extensive  quay.  The  market-days 
arc  Saturday  and  Wednesday,  for  com  and  cattle;  but  a 
market  for  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  is  held  daily.  The 
fairs  arc  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  and  on  the  2.3rd  ami 
24th  of  July  for  cattle;  and  on  the  2yth  of  October  for 
cattle,  and  three  following  iluys  for  merchandize.  The 
population  of  the  borough  and  liberties  is  16,167,  of  whom 
8696  are  females;  tlie  population  of  the  town  itself  is 
13,766.  There  are  2079  families  emplo)e<l  in  nianufac- 
turcs,  trade,  &c.,  and  490  families  eraploye<l  in  agriculture. 

Odchesler  was  m.'ide  the  seal  of  a suftnigan  bishop  by 
Honrv  VIII.,  and  two  bishops  wen;  subsequently  conse- 
crated there.  The  church  of  St.  Jamc.s  is  a handsome  build- 
ing, erected  prior  to  the  rvign  of  Edward  II.  It  has  a fine 
aluir-piece  reprcsonling  the  * Adoration  of  the  ShephcriU.* 
St.  Peter’s  was  oreclea  before  the  Conquest,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  * Domesday  Book'  as  the  onlychurchiii  Uohdic^ter. 
It  was  CTcatly  repaired  and  modernized  in  1758,  and  large 
sums  of  money  have  licon  laid  out  on  it  since  that  time. 
1^6  church  of  St.  Leonard’s  is  large  and  convenient. 
There  are  two  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  two  for  Inde- 
m’ndenfs,  and  one  for  each  of  the  societies  of  Friends, 
Wesleyan  Methmiists,  and  Unitarians. 

Tlie  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  the  < or|)oration, 
to  whom  queen  Klizaliclb.  in  the  20th  year  of  her  reign, 
granted  certain  et^clesiaslical  revenues  for  that  puqxise. 
The  number  of  scholars  on  the  foundation  is  goncnilly  from 
thirty  to  forty ; the  present  income  is  1 1 7/.  per  annum. 

Two  charity  schools  for  the  education  and  tdolhmg  of 
fifty-five  boys  and  thirty  girls  were  established  in  1708; 
several  donations  have  lieen'sincc  made  to  these  schools.  The 
National  School  is  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  original 
rliarity  school,  und  about  400  boys  ore  educated  in  it,  of 
whom  148  are  clothed.  There  are  several  schools  su|>- 
porled  by  different  dissemting  congregations.  A school  for 
children  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  esta- 
blishcxl  in  1816.  and  cndowc<l  with  a hhrurv  and  a large 
sum  of  money  by  John  Keiulall,  There  is  also  a Lnmas- 
teriiin  school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  supported  by  vo- 
Unitary  contributions. 

There  arc  several  alms-houses  at  Colchester.  The  Essex 
and  Colchester  General  Hospital  is  a neat  and  commodious 
building,  erected  in  1820. 

COIX’lIICA'CE.iJ.  [Melanthxce.s.] 

CO'LCIIICUM  AUTUMN.AXK,  or  MEADOW  SAF- 
FRON, is  a plant  with  a solid  bulb-ltkc  rootstock,  finmd 
wild  in  various  |«rls  of  Europe,  as  well  a.s  in  Great  Britain, 
and  forming  a gay  carpet  in  the  autumn  in  the  fields,  where 
iU  lively  purple  crocus-like  llowcr*  spring  up.  Its  under- 
ground sterns,  or  bulbs,  ns  they  are  i-alled,  and  its  scvdit, 
abound  in  an  acrid,  stimulating,  deleterious  principle, 
which  has  been  carefully  examined  by  nmdern  chemists, 
and  forms  an  imporiam  plant  in  the  Materia  Modira, 
large  quantities  of  both  rootstocks  and  seeds  being  an- 
nually consumed  in  the  manuiacture  of  Eau  Mi’dicinale, 
and  other  medicinal  preparations.  Ita  bulb-like  root- 
stock  is  irregularly  egg-shaped,  and  covered  with  a drv, 
brittle,  brown  skin  ; at  its  base  it  bears  a bud,  a'hicb  fceJ.s 
upon  the  parent  stock,  exhausting  and  finally  replacing 
it  every  year.  Its  flowers  arc  large  pale  purple,  and 
spring  up  in  the  autumn  without  leaves,  forcing  iborasclvcs 
readily  through  the  soil,  and  cxpaivling  just  their  orifice, 


together  with  tlie  anthers  and  stigmas,  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  while  the  tubular  part,  with  tho  ovary  and 
filament.s  remain  cnvelopt**!  in  membranouH  sheathing 
hpalhcs  btdow  the  lunl.  Each  slock  produces  six  o»  eight 
of  these  bowers.  The  stamens  are  six,  the  ovaries  three, 
each  with  a long  thread  8hii|)cd  style,  and  not  adhering  in 
any  degree  to  the  tube  of  the  flower.  These  are  succeeded 
by  three  little  follicles,  which  slightly  adhere  to  one  another 
by  their  inner  edge,  and  in  the  spring  are  clemted  above 
the  soil  by  their  lengthened  footstalk.  At  tliis  time,  too, 
the  foliage  makes  its  ap|>earance  in  the  form  of  an  erect 
tuft  of  broad,  oblong,  shining,  sheathing  lca\'es.  Each  fol- 
licle contains  several  oblong  seeds. 

Cob-hicum  is  so  very  like  an  autumn  crocus,  that  an  in- 
experienced observer  might  rcadilv  mistake  the  one  for  the 
other.  They  arc,  Iwwoer,  to  he  distinguished  by  the 
crocus  having  only  three  stamens,  one  stylo,  and  an  infe- 
rior 0%-arx',  while  the  colchicum  has  sLx  stamens,  tlirco 
stjles,  anda  superior  ovary — dlstinctiona  of  no  liltlo  im- 
portance when  the  poisonous  qualities  of  colchicum,  in 
which  the  crocus  does  not  at  all  participate,  are  considered. 

Fur  medical  purposess  the  rootstocks  of  colchicum  should 
be  collected  at  MirUummer.and  they  should  be  used  imme- 
diately ; for  at  that  time  the  peculiar  principles  wliirh  they 
contain  are  in  the  greatest  state  of  concentration.  If  tliey 
are  employed  at  a time  when  the  plant  is  in  a state  of 
growth,  caj>e«‘ially  when  it  is  coming  into  flower,  those  prin- 
ciples are  partly  lost  and  decomposed  by  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  tfic  quantity  of  vera- 
tria  that  a given  w eight  of  the  rootstocks  will  yield. 

Other  species  of  colcliicum  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers,  but  they  are  of  no  medicinal  importance,  and 
are  very  bsdlj’  distinguished  from  each  other  by  botanists. 

Three  dirfcroiit  parts  of  Colcitintm  Autumnale  yield 
an  active  principle  used  in  medicine,  but  they  respec- 
tively contain  it  in  the  greatest  intensity  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year ; the  cormus  (incorrectly  called  root 
or  solid  bulb)  Laving  it  in  |M-rfoction  about  June  or 
July,  the  flowers  in  Septcmlier,  and  the  seeds  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  llic  cormus  and  seeds  arc  most  frequently 
einployca  in  Britain ; but  should  the  proper  period  (Mid- 
summer) for  collecting  the  cormi  be  neglected,  the  flowers 
may  1h>  substituted,  though  they  can  only  bo  put  to  im- 
iiH'ili.'itc  use,  as  they  do  not  keep  well.  The  cormi  are 
found  at  various  depths  under  ground ; when  very  deep, 
they  arc  not  so  good,  being  the  pr*Klucc  of  old  exhausted 
plants.  Each  corinu-s  is  a^ut  the  size  of  a hazel-nut  or 
walnut,  o\ate  or  heart-Hhaped,  consisting  of  a wliitc  fleshy 
succulent  substance,  which,  when  cut  across,  exhibits 
roundish  plates.  It  is  somewhat  flatter  on  one  side,  on 
which  also  may  be  discovered  a groove,  in  which  is  lodged 
tlie  germ  of  the  flower-stem  of  the  following  year.  The 
recent  rorinus  has  a nauseous  radish-like  i^our ; when 
dried,  no  odour;  the  taste  is  sweetish-bitter,  leaving  an 
acrid  sensation  in  the  throat. 

The  seeds,  which  should  be  collected  in  May,  arc  snmll. 
globose,  about  tho  size  of  a groin  of  millet,  of  an  obscuro 
fawn  colour,  opaque,  rough,  and  wrinkled,  withawhitehilum 
at  the  base,  very  hard,  tough,  and  difficult  to  reduce  to 
powder.  Tlie  relative  proportions  of  the  constituent  in- 
gredients of  tho  cormus  differ  greatly,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  is  taken  up  for  uxaraination,  as 
Stolze’s  analyses  dcmon.stralo.  The  active  principle  of 
colchicum  was  long  considered  to  be  the  same  os  that  of 
voratruui,  and  thence  called  veratria;  but  Geiger  and 
Hesse  have  shown  that  it  is  different,  and  have  termed  it 
co/cMcia.  The  iieeds  contain  this  principle,  and  likowuio 
some  thick  oil.  (folchicum  imparts  Us  activity  partially  to 
water,  but  more  so  to  acetic  aci«l,  proof  spirit,  and  wine.  A 
sirup  is  sometimes  formed  of  it,  but  it  does  not  keep  well. 

In  a small  duso,  colchicum  cuuKes  an  increased  flow  of 
urine,  and  more  fretjuent  evaruatious  from  Uio  inte.vtinal 
canal,  and  occasionally  augmented  secretion  from  the  skin; 
in  larger  doses,  frequent  evacuations  from  tho  intestiueH, 
aceom|>aniedwith  pain  and  tencsmua,and  desire  repeatedly 
to  empty  the  bladder.  Still  larger  dosos  cause  increase  of 
all  these  actions,  with  vomiting  and  sense  of  burning  in 
the  throat,  insensibility  and  Kliffness  of  (he  tongue,  esca^ 
of  blood  into  the  intestinal  canal,  vomiting  of  Idood,  and  a 
flow  of  bloody  urine.  Great  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
sj  storo  is  likewise  observed,  os  in  other  cases  of  jioisonin^ 
with  acrid  substances.  The  same  appearances  are  found  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  if  the  poison  be  injected  into  the  veins. 
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Even  tiM  milk  of  cattle  which  have  eaten  the  meadow- 
aafiron  becomes  capable  of  earning  death. 

In  a moderate  dose,  colchicura  seems  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  all  the  secretions  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  the  coUatitious  viscera.  es{»ecially 
the  liver ; but  it  likewise  exerU  a sedulivo  action  on  the 
heart.  Chelius  says  that  in  twelve  da)‘$  it  doubles  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  fotmd  in  the  urine,  a circumstance 
which  explains  its  utility  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

The  diseases  in  which  rolchicum  is  most  useful  are, 
dropsy,  when  a small  dose  is  prescribed ; gout,  in  which 
larg  or  are  used;  and  rheumBtism,  in  whim  its  buneticial 
inlluunre  is  first  felt  on  the  liver  (which  is  almost  always 
disordered  in  those  diseases),  and  aHcrwards  on  the  kidneys, 
from  which  a larger  portion  of  uric  arid  is  excreted,  and 
tho  formation  of  gout-stones  (urate  of  sod.'i)  in  some  de- 
gree prevented.  As  mid  in  tho  slomnch  rumlen*  thu  action 
of  colchicum  more  violent,  magiie-»ui  is  usuuUv  given  along 
with  it.  Tlie  acetate  and  acetous  extract  are  the  best  forms 
of  administration. 

COLCHIS,  a country  of  Asia,  extending  along  the  east- 
ern Hhuro  of  the  Euxino  Sea.  from  the  town  of  Trupozus. 
(Strabo,  p.  548,  d.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Caucasus,  on  the  south  by  Anueiho,  on  the  east  bv  Iberia, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Euxitie.  Tlio  modem  Mingruha 
includes  only  part  of  this  country.  Tlic  name  Colchis  ap- 
pears in  the  early  legends  of  the  Greeks  as  connecieil  with 
tho  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  [Akuonauts^  and  tlie 
at(^  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

The  chief  river  of  Colchis  was  tho  PIuuIk,  which,  receiv- 
ing the  smajl  streams  of  the  Glaucus  and  Hippus  from  tlie 
neighbouring  mountains,  Hows  into  the  Euxinc  sea.  ( Strabo, 
p.  498,  b.)  Among  the  most  iimiortant  cities  were  Pityus, 
tho  great  mart  of  tlie  district,  PhasU,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  where  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  landed. 
Aea  on  tho  Phasis,  and  Clota.  C:dchis  w'hh  a very  fertile 
district  and  abounded  in  timber,  which  was  well  aduptcil 
for  ship  building,  in  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  in  tlux. 
Tlu)  innnbilants  were  fumed  for  their  linen  manufactures, 
which  formed  a considerable  article  of  exi>ort.  The  honey, 
wliich  Strabo  (p.  498,  b)  represents  us  being  very  bitter, 
produced  violent  and  even  fatal  efiucis  un  the  Greeks  w lio 
eat  of  it  during  the  retreat  ofllmTen  Thou.'iand;  it  deprived 
them  of  their  seitHo^,  disabU'd  them  from  standing  up- 
right, and  occasioned  vomiting,  &c.,  but  finally  all  re- 
covered. (Xenophon. iv.  8.  20).  The  richness  of  the 
country  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  some  of  which  arc  said 
to  bo  worked  with  protU  at  this  day.  was  probably  the  cause 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  The  phca»ant  (Phnnia/ta 
avi9)  derives  its  name  from  its  native  place,  the  banks  of  the 
Pbas  is. 

Tho  Colchi  were  originallv  from  Egy  pt,  according  to  Hero- 
dolu.s  (ii.  104X  and  part  of  tho  army  with  wliich  Seso'ilris 
invaded  Scy  thia.  Tlie  facts  on  which  he  found.s  his  <»pinion> 
aro  similarity  of  physical  foaturi^of  lai^agc,  and  of  pecu- 
liar customs,  such  as  circumcision.  The  curled  hair  and 
swarthy  complexion,  on  which  Herodotus  relies  in  support 
of  his  position,  seem  Imwover  no  longer  to  exist  in  Mingrclia. 

Colchis  was  governed  by  kings  when  wo  first  read  of 
it.  Uelius  is  mentioned  b^'  Diuaorus  as  king  l>cfore  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  /Kutes  U raentionoa  by  Strabo 
(p.  45,  d)  os  king  at  tho  time  of  the  expedition.  Colchis 
was  afterwards  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms  or 
states  (Strabo,  45,  d),  and  wc  hear  nothing  more  of  it  till 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  who  (.Analnuis,  \\  6,  37)  speaks  of  a 
son  or  pandson  of  Aietes  as  reigning  over  the  Pha.siiini. 
Tho  Colchi  w'ero  not  then  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire, 
but  were  iiidepondeut  (Xen.  Jnab.  vii.  8,  25.)  They  up- 
noaed  thu  Crocks  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Mithridates  ailerwards  subdued  ColchU,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  pnofects,  one  of  wliom,  Moa- 
phernes,  was  Strabo’s  uncle.  (Strabo,  p.  449,  d.)  Under 
tho  early  crajHirurs,  the  family  of  Polemon,  a Greek  rheto- 
rician. reigned  over  the  Colchisos.  (Strabo,  p.  499,  a.) 

COLL),  in  Natural  Philosophy.  [Ukat.] 

COLD.  rCATAaRH.] 

COLDKN,  CADWALLADER.  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York  before  the  revolution,  was  the  author  of  nume- 
rous works  on  subjects  in  medicine,  natural  philosophy, 
and  botany.  HU  fuuicr  was  minister  of  Dunse  in  Scotland, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1688.  He  received  his  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1708  he  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania,  whore  fur  several  years  be  practised 


os  a physician.  After  visiting  England,  and  oaving  esta> 
blUhed  a reputation  by  ‘ Remarks  on  Animal  Secretions, 
he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  finally,  in  1718,  in 
New  York,  where  be  was  appointed  sursoyor  of  the  lands 
of  the  colony  and  master  in  chancery,  with  a seat  in  the 
king’s  council.  His  principal  works  are — ‘A  History  of 
the  Five  Indian  Nations,’  ‘An  Account  of  tho  Diseases 
then  prevalent  in  America,’  ‘An  Essay  on  the  Cause  and 
Remedy  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  so  latalal  Now  York  in  1743 
•A  Treatise  on  Grarilation,’  subaixjuently  enlarged  and  rc- 
publisbtMl  as  ' Principles  of  Action  in  Mutter,’  wiin  a treatise 
annexMl,  on  tho  ‘ Elements  of  Fluxions,  or  Difierenlial  Cal- 
culus ;’  'An  Introduction  to  Medicine,’  'Remark-s  on  the 
Inaccuracy  of  tho  History  of  New  York.’  Ilis  favourite 
Htmly  was  botany.  Tlio  Acta  UfJSaticmda  (for  17  3-4, 
PiunicF  Sova'lHfTtwenscx)  contain  hw  descriptions  of  several 
hundred  American  planl.s  of  which  200  were  new  species. 
He  loft  a long  series  of  meteorological  observations,  and  a 
daily  register  of  the  Ihcrmomuterand  barometer ; and  seve- 
ral valuably  MSS.  on  the  vital  movement,  properties  of 
light,  intelligem'u  of  animals,  and  on  the  phononu-naattcud- 
iiig  the  tni.\turc  of  metals.  Among  his  corres^Kindents  were 
most  of  the  leading  scientific  and  learned  characters  of  the 
age,  us  Franklin,  tho  carl  of  Macclesfield,  Groiioviu.s  and 
es|>ycially  Liniia'ii!^  who  honoured  him  by  naming  a new 
species  of  plants  ('(Aticnia.  Ho  died  at  his  seat  on  J-ung 
Island  at  tnc  age  of  eighty-nine.  {Biogntphie  Unh'erselle  ; 
Enryrlop.  Americanaj) 

COLE.  COLZA,  a cultivated  stale  of  tho  Bratsica  Najw, 
which  does  not  fiirmacluse  head,  like  cabbage,  but  has  sessile 
hcart-shapod  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  from 
which  an  oil  is  expressed,  which  is  much  used  for  burning 
in  lamps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  soap. 

Tliirro  arc  two  varietii*s  of  cole,  one  with  white  flowei-s 
and  another  with  yellow ; the  latter  is  tho  hardiest,  and 
constv^uenily  most  generally  cultivated. 

It  re<jiures  a good  loamy  soil,  well  manured,  to  produce 
a good  erop  of  cole  seed.  In  rich  land  lately  broxen  up 
from  pasture,  or  fenny  land  newly  drained,  it  grows  lux- 
uriantly and  gives  a great  return.  It  is  thought  to  be  a 
great  exhauster  of  the  soil.  In  a rotation,  cole  is  coimidercd 
^ a good  crop  to  precede  wheat.  Like  rajic.  which  is 
another  variety,  it  is  sometimes  sown  to  be  fed  off  by  cattle 
and  sheep  on  land  which  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  turnips.  

CXDLEO’PTERA  (roXi<5«Tfprt),  in  Entomology,  a name 
fir-t  applied  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  ^inim.  i.  &c.),  and  now  uni- 
versally adopted  to  designate  one  of  tho  orders  into  which 
insuctA  are  divided,  the  sjiociesof  which  order  arc  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Berths. 

Nearly  all  true  insects,  «■  tho>«  annulose  animals  which 
have  six  legs,  exhibit,  in  a umro  or  les«  developed  stale, 
four  wings,  members,  which,  although  they  may  not 
enable  the  animal  to  flv,  occupy  the  same  situation,  and 
are  analogous  to  tliose  which  in  many  insects  are  true  or- 
gans of  flight. 

These  members  are  modified  in  xarioug  ways  to  suit  the 
habits  of  the  swrios  or  of  the  group.s  in  general ; but  in 
thiMc  insects  whose  habits  are  of  a nature  not  to  retpiire 
the  power  of  flight  they  are  very  .'•cldoin  entirely  wanting, 
being  found  either  in  a rudimentary  state,  or  modified  in 
their  structure  so  a.s  to  perform  some  other  office.  In  those 
instances  where  the  wings  arc  only  rudimentary,  wc  canno^ 
often  o-ssign  any  positive  use  for  them;  we  can  only  rcr- 
ceive  that  the  affinities  of  the  individuals  exercise  an  influ- 
ence in  these  respects — that  is  to  say,  those  species  which 
belong  to  gniups  whore  tho  individuals  generally  possess 
perfect  wings  will  oAon  possess  these  members  in  a rudi- 
mentary state,  when  firum  their  habits  they  do  not  require 
the  power  of  flying*.  It  appeared  necessary  to  make  these 
few  general  remarks  before  proceeding  to  give  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  a coleopterous  insect,  in  order  that 
the  nature  of  these  characters  and  tho  departures  from  them 
might  be  understood;  for  it  is  difficult  to  give  a strict  defi- 
nition of  any  group  of  animals. 

Tlte  insects,  then,  which  constitute  the  order  Coleoptcra 
may  be  characterized  as  having  four  wings,  of  which  the 
two  superior  are  not  suited  to  flight,  but  form  a covering 
and  protection  to  the  two  inferior,  and  are  of  a hard  and 
horny  or  parchmoul-Iike  nature,  and  wDen  closed,  their 
inner  margins,  which  are  straight,  touch  and  form  a longi- 
tudinal suture  (fig.  16,  c) ; the  inferior  wings,  when  nut 
* Tbc  I«ul*i  u(  bisb;  boUii  mU)'  rudiwatwy  wio^s. 
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in  use,  arc  folded  transversely  under  the  superior,  and 
are  membranous.  From  thU  character  of  uavin^j  the 
wingit  i«  (I  jkAai/A,  tin*  term  Coleoptcra  was  applied,  it 
hein^  com]Kised  of  the  two  Greek  wonls  roXinc.  a nheath, 
and  wripii,  tritigK.  The  superior  wings,  which  form  the 
sheath,  are  generally  called  elytra. 

The  priruiiiKil  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  a.s  fol- 
lows:—tho.se  beetles  which  liave  no  under  wings,  or  have 
them  in  a rudimentary  state,  os  in  Carabus  canccflntus ; and 
those  in  which  the  elytra  are  soldered  together  at  the  suture, 
in  which  rase  we  believe  no  under  wingji  arc  ever  found. 
Another  s|>ecjes  of  Carabus  (C.  viftitictw)  and  nniny  among 
the  Heteromera  afford  examples  of  this  exceplio.".  There 
arc  several  beetles  in  which  the  elytra  do  not  close  at  the  | 
suture,  and  in  which  the  under  wings  are  not  protected  by 
them.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  genera  Sitaris,  Rijnjjhnrus,  '' 
and  others  in  which  the  wing-cases,  or  elvira,  arc  some- 
what noinicd;  and  in  the  genus  Mvlorchiuty  among  llie 
Cerumhyeidav,  the  wing-cases  ure  very  short,  and  the  wings 
arc  not  folded  beneath  them  when  at  rest.  In  the  Staphy- 
liIli(la^  the  wing-cases  are  also  very'  short,  but  the  under 
wings  by  a series  of  fohU,  arc,  when  not  in  use.  entirely 
concealed  beneath  (hem ; ami  a.s  in  this  tribe  the  elytra 
form  a straight  suture  when  closed,  the  only  exception 
consists  in  the  greater  number  of  folds  in  the  undcr-w'ings. 

Numerous  otlier  exceptions  might  be  noticed,  biilwc  will 
merely  mention  the  genus  3/c/oc,  where  one  elytron  partly 
folds  over  the  other;  tho  families  Lumpyridio  and  Tclc- 
phoridtp,  in  which  the  elytra  are  comparatively  w>ft  and 
flexible ; and  tho  glow-worm,  the  female  of  winch  beetle 
has  neither  elytra  nor  wings. 

The  larva)  of  Coleopterous  insects  are  generally  com- 
j^'sed  of  thirteen  distinct  segmcnl-s,  the  head  inclu*lod. 
Tlieyare  ulinust  always  of  an  elongate  cylmdrical  or  slightly 
depressed  form  ; the  hwly  is  oflen  soft  and  fleshy,  and  of  a 
while  colour:  in  these  the  head  is  always  of  n firmer  tex- 
ture, being  of  a homy  nature.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  tho  same,  a*  to  number,  us  in  the  perfeef  insert, 
although  the  parts  arc  (a.s  far  as  our  observations  go)  al- 
ways differenllv  formed.  Tlic  head  is  furnisiied  witn  two 
anUnntc,  which  arc  generally  minute,  and  composed  of 
four  joints ; and  oeelli,  or  simple  eyes,  *m  each  side,  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  nntemiri.  Tlie  body  is  furnushed  with 
six  legs,  which  are  attached,  a pair  to  each  of  the  three  first  | 
•egments,  or  those  next  the  bend:  the  legs  are  small,  and  j 
usually  lenninatevl  by  a simple  claw.  Sometimes  in  nddi- 1 
tion  to  the  ordinary  legs,  the  larva  is  furnished  with  false 
legs  (often  tenned  pro-legs);  these  are  fle>hy  tubercU-a 
which  the  animal  can  proinide  at  pleasure,  and  are  used 
to  propel  the  body.  Some  Inrvie  have  only  two  of  thcftc 
pro-legs,  which  are  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  terminal 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  or  placed  beneath  that  segment ; 
and  in  the  larvte  of  tho  species  of  Ccrarabycida*  wo  find 
each  segment  of  the  body  is  thickened  in  the  mhhllc  both 
above  and  below:  these  parts  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
protruding  considerably,  by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to 
thrust  itself  forwards  or  backwards  in  the  boles  in  the  trunks 
or  boughs  of  trees  which  ore  formed  by  iU  feeding  upon  i 
the  wood.  I 

The  larva*  of  groups  (generally  behevcrl  to  be  natural) ! 
very  closely  rei>cnible  each  other,  though  those  of  different 
groups  are  .sufllciently  distinct : hence  a knowletlge  of  the 
larvtr  is  of  great  use  in  determining  the  natural  affinities 
of  species  w hoti  their  families  or  sections  are  not  well  as- 
certained. 


Fi<).  I.  of  • Ovleoi>liTO'at  hiiert ; it.  ntlurtl  «ii«;  k,  i e,  »tiU-tinm ; 
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We  select  as  on  illustration  of  the  principal  charoctert  of 
a Coleopterous  larva,  that  of  one  oi  the  Lamellicorues.  a 
group  which  comprises  the  common  cockchafer,  and  whore 
the  lance  generally,  if  not  always,  have  their  body  bent 
under  at  the  ajtex. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  pupa  state  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects.  Those  larvte  that  live  in  the  ^und  gene- 
rally prepare  for  the  pupa  state  by  removing  the  soil  which 
surrounds  them  so  os  to  form  an  open  oval  space : others 
form  a species  of  cocoon  around  them,  constructe<l  of  iiar- 
ticles  of  earth,  and  other  substances  within  reach,  joinc<l  to- 
gether by  n kind  of  wob  or  glutinous  substance.  Wood- 
leuding  larviD,  or  those  tliat  live  in  the  trunks  or  bark  of 
j trees,  for  the  must  part  assume  the  pupa  state  without  such 
preparation. 

Some  larv'iD  which  feed  upon  plants  enclose  themselves 
in  a spherical  cocoon ; others  a^n  suspend  tlvemselves  by 
the  tail  and  hang  from  a leaf  or  stalk  of  the  plant.  In 
one  instance  we  have  known  the  animal  to  assume  the 
pupa  slate  within  the  skin  of  the  larva*.  The  pupa*  id 
Coleopterous  insects  are  w hal  is  termed  incomplete,  i>.  all 
the  parts  of  the  perfect  insec4  are  distinctly  visible,  the  k^s, 
antenna',  wings.  &c.  lieing  each  cncloscil  in  a separate 
sheath,  ami  not,  as  in  the  pu{>a  or  chry  salis  state  of  moths 
and  butlerllics, where  all  the  |rarta  are  soldered  together,  or 
B9  in  the  pupir  of  the  llemiplcra  (bug  tribe),  or  Orthoptera 
(locust  Inue),  in  which  stage  the  insect  is  active,  and  in 
some  instances  cannot  be  distingutsbed  from  the  jicrfecl 
inwK't.  This  character,  of  incomplete,  is  therefore 
one  of  great  imporJaucc,  and  is  generally  added  to  the  de- 
finition of  a Ojleoptcrous  insect,  for  there  are  no  other  in- 
sects wliirh,  ill  the  pupa  state,  are  iacoinpleto,  and  w hich, 
in  (he  imago  state  emdn  be  confounded  witn  the  Coleoptcra. 

Having  tracL-d  the  beetle  through  the  larva  and  pupa 
states,  we  arrive  at  the  lost  or  imago  state,  the  }>crfeet 
insect. 

Beetles  belong  to  the  Mandibulata,  which  form.s  the  first 
of  the  two  great  sections  into  which  insei^ts  are  divided  : a 
section,  tiie  individuals  of  which  arc  dUtiiiguu-hvd  by  their 
possessing  distinct  mandibles;  and  as  the  insi'cts  of  thu 
order  Coleoptcra  posst'ss  the  mandibles  and  all  other  parts 
of  Iho  mouth  so  well  developed,  they  have  by  many  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  insect  tribe.  We  imagine,  how- 
I ever,  (hut  the  reasons  stated  fur  so  doing  arc  not  suflicieni'*. 

I It  would  require  considerable  space  to  enter  into  the 
j anatomy  of  on  insect:  we  will  therefore  at  present  confiue 
' ourselves  to  the  external  parts  of  abocilc,  and  to  thuse  only 
I which  it  is  essential  to  know,  in  order  to  understand  (ho 
description  of  these  insects. 

When  we  look  ot  a beetle,  wc  perceive  that  it  is  com- 

Jioscd  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  foremost  of  which  is  the 
lead;  the  next  is  called  the  thorax;  and  the  last  the 
abdomen. 

The  head  is  furnishcrl  with  two  eyes,  two  antciime,  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  mouth,  called  the  troplii.  Thu 
eyes  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  arc  gene- 
rally prominent,  and  always  convex  masses  corapostsl  of  an 
immense  number  of  lenses  arranged  closely  together,  so 
that  their  interstices  form  hexagons.  These  are  technically 
tcrmwl  compound  eyes,  and  are  of  a circular  or  oval  form, 
frequently  kidney-sha{K‘d.  and  in  some  instances  (as  in  the 
genus  Tetrops  among  tho  Orambveid®)  they  are  com 
jiletcly  divided. 

The  niitennsr  in  Ciiloopterous  insects  have  their  origin 
generally  near  the  eyes,  and  arc  situated  for  the  most  part 
either  between  them  or  before  them.  They  arc  generally 
coinposeil  of  eleven  joints;  in  many,  however,  thin  number 
cannot  be  traci>d,  whilst  in  some  few  there  ap|>ear  to  be 
twelve  t.  The  form  of  the  antonno)  U extremely  variable, 
and  will  be  Ik*sI  understood  bv  an  inspection  of  the  follow- 
ing illustralions,  among  which  will  be  found  most  of  the 
more  common  forms,  and  some  of  the  mure  extraordinary. 

• w-rr«.  a brplU,  «Ukd  lo  the  Driwatp*,  l3>e  J»n'«  of  which 

i«  dcM-riliM  lu  ihc  ' Bntoinol(Hrir«l  Macaiiiw.'  loi.  ii.  p.  373. 

t It  anpvAn  Uu(  aaionx  ihe  »«noi»  ch*mclem  which  tun-*-!* 

(Von  olbef  imrmbralc  »uim«U,  llw  rrMt  pcrfoeiioB  of  InMiorl  'lini’-nyrii 
bj  ihm  i>  «mF  of  ll»  tncNl  ilribinit  fa«tur#f;  we  bn.uiiwi  lhvrea>re  ilial 
lliol  Iribr  vhlrh  exhtbti*  tliic  qnxiltr  in  (ha  hl|(h«*4  perfectHm.  ami  at  iho 
iMe  tiree,  the  imcim  of  which  pos»>-*(  ia  « wcU^ieteli^ied  eutr  nil  the  pritv- 
cipnl  fouBu  in  taxeeix,  uuslii  lo  lie  looked  upon  as  tiu*  tiP4d,  or  t^'llksl, 

gti>i}p. 

The  iew«t«  entislitiilioK  ihe  onler  ITjmefloiUeni.  sinre  ihejr  h«*e  oil  tbo 
psrts  of  Ihr  mnnthwt  lesstas  well  lieTploprit  ns  in  the  f'«>ieop)era,p<»fteM  fb«ir 
wittirs  fiirmeil  for  (whkh  beetle* do  no* ).  and  eihibil  the  hishrol  rto- 

KTee  of  Insiinct.  ou|rht.  In  oor  irpinkia.  lo  be  conildered  the  head  of  tho 
■user  I Irilx. 

X Id  MiDC  uf  the  spceici  w(  the  fuuly  Ccinaibycids. 
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FiS.  4 reproscnta  the  h<»a(i  (writh  ono  nnlonna  aUa<*hcfi) 
of  one  of  the  Curculionido),  a large  thlK>  of  tunjclM,  in  whii'li 
the  anlcnna>  urc  what  is  Icrine  1 genin^ate'* ; that  iit, 
tlio%'  have  the  terminal  joints  kneed,  or  bent  at  an  ainrle 
with  the  ImisuI  joint.  In  describing  K-ctlcs  of  this  tribe,  i)te 
antenna  is  goncrally  divided  into  three  parts.  The  long 
basal  joint  (a)  u called  the  sc<tpus,  the  several  following 
joints  (A)  are  termed  lhe./rini’«4/«jf,  and  the  tenninal  joints 
which  form  tho  knob  (c>  eUwn,  Figt.  A an«l  \‘>  represent 
antenme  which  arc  termed  eapUntc,  or  which  ha\e  the  ler- 
roina!  joint  or  joints  suddenly  enlarged  and  forming  a 
knob.  When  tho  knob  exhibits  distinct  articulations 
f/i?.  5),  the  antenna  is  termed  caytlaie  tcUh  perfoliate 
hmb;  and  when  tho  knob  does  not  exhibit  articuiatiuns. 
or  is  coimioscd  of  a single  joint,  it  is  said  to  be  icith 

solid  knoo.  Examples  of  tho  ^rmer  wilt  be  found  in  the 
genus  Neorophorus,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  genus  Mono* 
toma.  F^g.  6 represents  an  antenna  which  becomes  gra- 
dually tltickur  towards  the  a[>cx,  and  which  is  tenned 
rlatafe.  Fig.  7 is  the  antenna  of  ono  of  a most  extraor- 
dinar)-  group  of  beetles  tbo  Pau.sidro,  many  of  which  in- 
sects have  the  knob  of  that  momlwr  swollen  or  inlialed. 
Fig.  8 is  an  auriculato  antenna,  and  is  so  called  from  its 
having  an  car-hke  ap|iendagc  at  its  base.  This  description 
of  Buicnna  is  fount!  in  the  genera  Parnus  and  (Ji/rinue. 
Fig.  9 represents  the  antenna  of  tho  common  cockchafer 
(Melolontha  vulgaris).  l*hiH  form  of  antenna,  which  is 
termed  lamellate'^  is  found  throughout  the  imiiicnse  tril>v 
of  beetles  called  by  l^imueus  .Scarab^us,  and  which  has 
received  the  name  of  IsnnuUicoriws  fnmi  this  peculiar 
character. 

It  must  be  observcnl  however  tliat  sliglit  modifications 
are  found.  Fig.  10  is  a figure  of  a serrate  antenna.  _ An- 
tennze  are  so  called  wiicn  they  have  tho  apex  of  tho  joints 
widened,  so  as  to  resemble  tlie  teeth  of  a saw.  Examples 
may  bo  found  in  the  Elateridio  and  Bupn.'stidiie.  Poctinale 
aiitemim  (Jig.  1 1)  aretlwisc  in  which  the  apex  of  the  joints  U 
produced  on  one  side, and  which  somewhat  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a comb.  There  arc  many  examples  of  this  structure  ill  the 
antennmof  the  Lampyridao,  &c.,  and  there  am  some  in  which 
the  joints  arc  elongated  on  each  side:  these  are  tenned  bi- 
pe'-tinate.  Fig.  13  is  what  is  called  a fissato  antenna  (the 
joints  on  one  side  divided  as  by  incisures).  Tliis  form  of 
antenna  is  found  in  the  genus  Liicanus.  Fig.  1 4 represents 
a verv  common  form  of  antenna  (where  it  is  slender  and 
tapering  gradually  to  the  apex) ; U is  termed  setareous,  and 
most  of  the  Carabidm  ann  t'orambycidm  will  aflbnl  ex- 
amples. The  antennm  termed  fli/orm  somewhat  resemble 
the  Iasi,  but  tho  joints  are  all  of  Ofjual  thickness  through- 
out. The  last  description  of  antenme  which  wc  shall  nolu*o 
are  those  termed  mtmilifnrm  ( Jig.  15).  Hcrt^  all  the  joints 


• In  Kirby  uiJ  ‘ lotrudociiou  to  Knlonuiiwy,'  Itw  nniemuB  wf  the 
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arc  oval  or  round,  and  resemble  a necklaco  of  lieads.  Ex- 
amples are  found  in  many  of  tho  species  of  the  8c<ciioii 
Heteromcro. 

There  are  many  other  variations  in  tho  antennee  of  Cole- 
ofiterous  inserts  which  might  bo  noticed,  and  for  descrip- 
tions of  which  wc  refer  our  readers  to  Kirby  and  SpenccS 
Introduction  to  F^ntomobgf/,  vel.  iv.,  p.  324.  Most  of  those 
liere  noticed  are  the  mure  common  forms,  and  occur  fre- 
quently in  our  descriptions  of  insects  of  this  tribe. 


We  now  come  to  tho  parts  which  constitute  the  mouth 
of  a beetle — these,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say.  are  situ- 
aleil  in  tho  fore  part  of  the  head;  they  consist  of  a Utbrum, 
or  upper  lip,  two  or  jaws,  two  mo.n‘i7<r.  or  uiidcr- 

jaws,  and  a labium,  or  under  lip.  Thesu  arc  the  six  prin- 
cipal parts.  We  shall  however  also  notice  the  portions 
culled  the  mrntum,  or  chin,  and  the  clypeus,  since  they 
are  I'rcqueutly  lucnlionod  in  descriptions. 

The  labrtun  is  a movable  plate,  oHeii  oil  the  same  plane 
with  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  which  it  terminates,  and 
generally  covers  the  liase  (at  least)  of  tho  mandibles  abmc ; 
hence  it  is  froquuntly  called  the  upper  lip,  forming  as  it 
does  the  upper  iMundarv  of  tho  mouth. 

Tliis  portion,  although  of  various  forms,  is  less  liable  to 
rariatiuii  than  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  ‘Fhe 
must  common  form  perhaps  is  somewhat  quadrate,  or 
bntader  tlian  long,  as  in  Jig.  24,  a. 

U)K>n  referring  to  the  article  CARAm  s,  it  will  Iw  st“cn 
that  that  genus  and  some  other  closely  allied  genera  arc 
separatcnl  chiufiy  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  this  rocmlKT.  In  one  it  Udescril>ed  as  bilobatc ; by  this 
is  meant,  that  the  labrum  is  nuti  hed  in  the  midille,  so  that 
the  two  side  nieces  form  lobes  (see  Jig.  25).  When  the 
labrum  is  not  thus  notched,  but  presents  an  even  anterior 
margin,  it  is  described  as  entire.  In  one  of  the  other 
genera  (Procruslesi,  where  tho  labrum  is  descrilwl  as  tri- 
lobate, tlie  only  ilifference  consists  in  its  having  two  notches 
on  the  anterior  parts,  and  thus  separated  as  it  were  into 
three  lobes. 

Thu  chjpewt  is  the  port  to  whitdi  the  labrum  is  attached, 
and  which  is  usually  on  tbo  same  plane  with  it.  Tlie  term 
Cly}>em  will  seldom  be  found  in  ile-Hcriptions,  excepting  in 

fiving  tho  characters  of  tho.->e  beetles  which  belong  to  tho 
.Amcllicornes,  a tribe  in  which  this  part  is  greatly  dc- 
veliped  (Jigs.  17  and  18, r/), and  where  the  labrum  is  hidden 
beneath  it. 

Under  tlie  labnim,  the  mnmltble*  {mtmilibulte)  arc  si- 
tuated. l'he!«e,  os  their  tmme  implies  are  the  oi^nb  of 
manducation;  they  move  horizontally,  and  aro  most  com- 
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monly  of  « shape  more  or  lew  approaching  to  a triangle,  j 
Their  fbnn  however  varies  tocoruing  to  the  food  of  the 
insect. 

Generally  apeoking,  in  boellcs  which  feed  upon  vegetable 
substances  the  jaw*  are  broad,  obtusely  pointed  at  the  apex, 
and  have  moreover  a broad  flat  surface  at  their  base  (often 
w ith  little  sharp  ridges),  which  somewhat  resembles  a mo- 
lar tooth  of  herbivorous  quo/lrupetU.  (See  Jiff.  '21.)  In 
those  speciea  whoso  habits  are  carnivorous,  the  jaws  ore 
longer  and  lea*  htout,  have  the  ai>cx  acutely  pointed,  and 
several  sharp  toolh-like  processes  on  their  inner  side.  (See 
Jig.  20.) 

Next  in  succession  follow  the  maxillte,  or  under  jaws 
{Jig.  17,  n,  and  Jig.  22):  tlrcse  organ*  arc  situated  beneat  h 
the  mandibles,  and,  like  them,  move  Uorizonta.!!)’.  A typi- 
cal maxilla  consiftts  of  several  |»art8,  the  principal  of  which 
ore,  the  hinge  (cardo).  a piece  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
maxilla  {Jig.  22,  d),  the  maxillary  palpus  {fig.  22,  a),  an 
articulat^  organ  generally  com|)Osed  of  four  joints,  the 
outer  lobe  {lob^  3uj>^ior),  which  in  beetles  of  carnivorous 
habits  is  a two-jointed  process  ifig.  22,  b)  situated  between 
the  maxillar)' ]>alpU8  and  the  inferior  lobe  (/oil/*  rr(/«?n<)r), 
w'bieh  last  portion  constitutes  the  inner  part  of  the  maxilla, 
and  is  oAen  forim^d  like  the  blade  of  a knife,  and  furnished 
generally  with  a scries  of  brisllos  or  hair*  on  the  inner  edge. 

( See  fig.  22,  c.)  The  maxilla?  seem  to  be  used  with  the 
labium  in  directing  the  food  during  manducation.  and  the 
bristles  on  the  inner  edge  appear  to  sen  e as  a kind  of 
fitrainer  through  which  the  juices  ore  pressed,  for  we  oh- 
Msrve  that  solid  substances  are  seldom  swallowed  by  insects 
in  their  imago  state. 

The  labiim.  or  under  lip  (fig.  1",  h and  g,  and/^r.  23 
and  26),  is  a movable  organ  which  series  to  close  the 
mouth  beneath,  and  is  generally  divide<l  by  a transverao 
suture,  in  which  case  the  lower  portion  constitutes  the 
menUtm,  or  chin.  The  tongue  23,  r),  which  may  be 
considered  as  a portion  of  the  labium,  in  Coleopterous  in- 
sect*. is  usually  situated  at  the  api'X  of  that  member,  or 
emerging  from  it.  The  labiai  }ialjn  (fig-  23,  b,  b,  and 
fig-  17,/)  are  two  articulated  organs  u.8ually*pringhig  from 
(he  summit  of  (he  labium  on  each  side. 

Having  now  brictiy  noticed  the  head  and  iu  parts,  we 
come  to  ilie  thorax.  On  this  portion  it  will  be  unnecessar)' 
to  dwell : we  need  only  mention  that  the  thorax  in  insects 
is  composed  of  the  three  first  segments  of  the  botly,  whiidi 
in  the  larva  slate  ore  usually  distinct ; these  are  termed  tlie 
^^horax.meiothora.c.  and  metathora.T;  ami  it  generally 
happen*  that  in  the  perfect  insect  one  of  Utese  segments  is 
greatly  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two,  particu- 
farly  on  the  upper  surface  of  (he  body ; such  is  the  case  in 
the  ^etle  tribe,  where  the  first  portion  or  pruthomx 
fig.  16,  a)  and  the  small  plate  (fig.  16,  b\  which  is  a part 
of  (he  mesothorax.  ore  all  that  is  viniblo  from  above  when 
the  elytra  are  closed.  Some  few  cntomcdogisls,  therefore, 
in  describing  beetles,  call  the  mrt  {fig.  16,a)  the  pmthorax. 
but  it  is  most  commonly  called  tiie  thorax.  Tiiu  small 
plate  (fig.  16,  b)  above  referred  to  is  called  the  aculellum. 
and  is  usually  of  a triangular  form. 

To  the  thorax  are  attached  the  legs  and  wings:  the  an- ; 
(oriur  pair  of  legs  are  attached  to  tiie  prothorax;  to  tliu 
uiesoihorax  the  intermediate  pair  of  legs  and  the  antenor 
pair  of  wings,  or  elytra,  os  they  arc  termed  in  the  Colcop- 
tcra;  and  to  the  motatborax,  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  and 
the  hinder  pair  of  wings.  Of  the  wings  enuugh  baa  boeii 
said  fiir  the  present 


in  some  they  are  formed  for  running  (fig.  27),  in  others  for 
swimming  {fig.  28) ; here  they  are  ver>'  broad  and  Hat ; in 
other*  again  thvir  structure  is  suited  to  burrowing  habits 
{fig.  29) ; and  fig.  30  represents  the  hind  leg  of  a Ih^oIIc, 
wlTich  has  the  power  of  leaping  to  a great  distance,  where 
the  thigh  is  vary  large. 

A leg  may  be  divided  into  five  principal  parts:  the  atxa 
or  hip  {a,  figs.  27  and  29),  which  is  iho  first  joint,  or  that 
joined  to  the  bodv,  where  it  plav*  in  a socket ; the  next 
part  or  second  joint  of  the  leg  is  Urn  trnchatUer  (b.figs.  27, 
28,  and  29);  the  third  is  the /emwr  or  thigh  (c,Jlg3.i“.  28, 
and  29);  the  flmrth  joint  is  caHed  the  tibia  or  shank 
(i/,  figs.  27,  28,  and  29) ; the  fifth  and  last  jmrt  is  the  tarsm 
(e.jigs.  27,  28,  and  29);  this  part,  in  a great  portion  of  the 
Colcoplerous  insects,  is  composed  of  five  joints;  iu  many  a 
Icsiier  number  is  found,  but  in  none  do  they  exceed  five: 
the  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  terminated  by  two 
hooked  claw*  called  ungwculi  (g,  fig.  27),  and  tl»c  ai^ex  of 
the  tibia  is  furnished  generally  with  two  straight  spines 
called  the  calcaria.  (See/,  fign.  27  and  28.) 

The  object  in  noticing  tlie  above  parts  of  a Coleopterous 
insect  is  principally  to  make  our  descriptions  of  the  species 
of  this  ortlcr  intelligible  to  the  general  reader;  and  as  the 
abdomen  offers  nothing  of  consequence,  or  rather  nothing 
but  what  may  be  understood  by  it*  description  under  the 
various  heads  wo  refrain  from  making  any  further  rcmark.s 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  CJoleoptCTa  in  this  article,  and  now 
proceed  to  the  clarification. 

As  regards  the  cla-ssiticaiion  of  the  Coleoptora,  as  well  as 
of  insects  in  general,  in  almost  every  work  which  treats  of 
the  subject,  u new  method  is  pro|)osed.  Wo  shall  ^ntent 
ourselves,  however,  with  noticing  two — that  which  is  most 
commonly  adopted  on  the  continent,  and  that  which  i*  fol- 
lowed by  most  entomologists  of  our  own  country ; tho 
former  is  the  method  proposed  by  L.aLrcillc.  uod  the  latter 
that  by  Mr.  Slenliena. 

In  the  claawfication  of  tl»e  Coleoptera,  imbli-'hed  by  Mr. 
Stephens  in  his  ‘Systematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,* 
the  various  sections  and  subsections  are  as  follows. 

Order,  Colboptbra. 

Sect.  1.  Adephaga  Sect  3.  Helminthomorplm 

Subaect.  1.  Geodephaga  Subsect.  1.  Rhinchophora 

2.  Hydrailophaga  2.  Longicorncs 

3.  Pliilliydrida  Sect.  4.  Anoplurimor|>lia 

4.  Necrophoga  Subse«:t,  I.  Eupoda 

Sect.  2.  Chiloguathumorpha  2.  Cyclica 

Subsect.  1.  Clancornes  3.  Triiucri 

H.  Ijimellicome*  Sect.  3.  Heteromera 

3.  Slernoxi  Sect.  6,  Bmchelvira 


Having  now  brietlv  noticed  the  head  and  its  parts,  we  ^^SulLc't.^t  Sephaga  ^SiLwt  ll 
jmo  to  ilie  thorax.  On  this  portion  it  will  be  unnecessary'  « ii  j V fc  ««  o i rmm,-nrn.-- 

, dwell : wo  need  only  mention  ,lmt  (he  Ihornx  in  int^ts  | ® g„,,  AnopUriraondt. 

m/Wr.  and  mWnlAomr;  and  it  generally  Sect.  2.  Ch  lomtallnmtorplta  2.  Cycltc. 

appen.  Ibid  hr  the  j^rfect  inKtcl  one  of  Ukmc  Kgtuenu  i»  " ' SmellieomtH  Sect.  3.  Hetroinera 

aly  oVZ'TA  aitt  L"u.eXX  3,  ^ernoxl  Sect.  d.  Bnt.:l, elytra 

le  Beetle  tribe,  where  the  first  portion  or  prothorax  4.  inaia  oiu  rm 

ig.  16,  a)  and  tho  small  plate  (fig.  16,  b\  which  is  a part  The  arrangement  of  Lutreillo  is  founded  upon  the  uum- 

f the  mosothorax,  are  all  that  is  viniblo  from  above  when  her  of  joint*  of  the  tarsi;  ho  accordingly  divide*  beetle* 

le  elytra  are  closed.  Somo  few  entomologi-jla,  therefore,  into  the  four  following  great  sections: — 

i describing  beetles,  call  the  iKirt(./%g'.  16,a)  the  prothorax.  Section  1.  Pontamera,  including  all  (ho*o  beetles  which 

ut  it  is  most  commonly  called  (lie  thorax.  The  small  have  five  joints  to  their  tarsi, 

late  (fig.  16,  b)  above  referred  to  is  called  the  sculellum.  Section  2.  Heteromera,  beetles  with  five  joints  to  the  tarsi 
nd  is  usually  of  a triangular  form.  of  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  nml 

To  the  thorax  are  attached  the  legs  and  wings:  the  an-  f,mj-  to  tho.*e  of  the  posterior  pair, 

jrior  pair  of  legs  are  attached  to  tiie  prothorax ; to  the ; gootion  3.  Tetramera,  Wile*  with  only  four  distinct  joints 
lesoiborax  the  intermediate  pair  of  legs  and  tho  antenor  to  all  the  tarsi.  ’ 

air  of  wings,  or  elytra,  as  they  arc  termed  in  the  Coleop-  Section  4.  Trimcri,  beetle*  with  only  three  distinct  joints 
?ra;  and  to  the  motatborax,  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  and  to  the  tarsi*. 

Im  luttdy  pai^f  wing,.  Of  Iho  wing,  enongl.  ha.  b«tn  „„,p,ring  then  two  arrangement,,  it  appear,  that 

a.d  ftr  the  prwent  ionaitfemble  diffemnee  of  opinion  Wtween  (he 

authors  of  them  as  to  tho  value  of  certain  groups.  The 
27  y /\C  * Trimcri,  according  to  Latrcillc,  is  made  one  of  the  four 

groat  sections,  whil.ht  Mr.  Stephens  makes  the  same  group 
'^•*'**w  a subsection  of  a tribe  of  not  equal  importance  with  La- 

f ^ Ircille's  first  division,  the  flfn/oinem. 

' /'^J  c nieso  dLscrcjancies  probably  arise  from  (he  want  of  some 

A 4 t,  ^ standard  by  which  the  importance  of  charncicr*  may  b© 

I r/v‘  estimate<l.  We  find  a groat  number  of  insects  possoAsing 

I f 7'  V \ \ certain  characters  in  common,  but  it  often  happ»*ns  that  we 

■’  r^f  ' ' ft  A I 1/  cannot  ascertain  what  influence  those  characters  have  on 

« . L.  Tu  11/  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  individual*.  In  such  in- 

\ '^jj  / 29  stance.*,  the  most  correct  way  perhaps  would  be  to  judge  of 

\ ll\  I ^ Ihevalueof  a character  by  iU  constancy;  or.  in  other  words, 

' ^ A'  \J  to  consider  that  character  of  most  imiH>rtance,  as  regards 

classification,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  number  of 

•«,  < • In  th*  two  Uii«r  wcUoM  then  is  • oiiaHto  nMttntffiUr)  joint  ki  tlw  1>«M 

Tho  legs  LD  beetlea  rary  accorouig  to  their  habiU : thus  of  the  icmiiMi  one. 
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speeies,  these  species  agreeing  more  or  less  in  some  other 

XKiiiHs. 

Ill  a)I  groups  of  aniinaU  there  nn\  however,  certain 
t^'pictt]  characters  to  which  h)1  (lie  species  appiwich  more  or 
less,  and  which  perhaps  the  greater  portion  actually  posVss. 
The  typical  characters  of  a group,  ami  the  departures  from 
them,  ought  not  therefore  to  be  selected  for  constructing 
natural  and  equivalent  groups.  In  the  Coleoptera,  for  in* 
stance,  the  typical  structure  is  to  possess  five  joints  to  the 
tarsi : Ijitrcille's  first  section  (the  consenuently 

(xtmprises  at  lea.<>t  half  the  s|>ocies  and  seveml  distinct 
groups,  each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  one  of  hia  other 
sections. 

It  appears  to  us.  being  guided  by  the  points  abftve  men-  i 
tioned,  that  the  order  Coliiopicra  contains. the  thirteen  fol-  \ 
lowing  dintiiict  sections,  and  that  I^treillu's  groups  are  \ 
not  natuml. 

AU  the  Tar/ti  iritfi  five  joinie. 

Section  GtsHltnlia^  Mne  Letty. 

2.  Hydraaephagii,  *.I/oc  L. 

3.  Brachehtra,  Lntreille, 

4.  Neernphaga,  A/jic  L. 

5.  Palpicurnos,  Lot. 

6.  l..amcIlicornes.  Lot. 

7.  Sternoxi,  Lui. 

b.  Malaroderiui,  LtU. 

2^ve  joints  to  the  tarsi  qf  the  tiro  anterior  pairs  qfi  legs, 

and  four  to  the  posterior  pair. 

9.  Hetcromcra,  Lat. 

AU  the  Tarsi  uitk  fostr  joints. 

10.  Rhyncopbora,  Lat. 

11.  Longicomes.  Lai. 

12.  Cyclica,  Lat. 

All  the  Tarsi  with  three  joints. 

13.  Trimeri,  Lat. 

The  number  of  Hpeeies  of  hei'tles  in  existenoe  may  pro- 
bably amount  to  between  thirty  and  forty  thonsand. 

T^e  principal  works  on  the  Coleoptera  are  a.s  follows: — 
Fabricius  (J.C.k  ‘ Systema  Kleutheratomm;’  Olivier  (A. 
T.X  * Cntomologie,  ou  Histuirc  Nalurelle  des  Inscctes,’  5 ; 
vols.  folio,  with  coloured  plates:  Pavkul  (Gustavus),*  Faima 
Suocica,’  3 vols. ; Gyllenhal  (L.),  Mnsecta  Suecica;’ | 
Schoenherr  (C.  J ),  *(^nera  el  SiH'cies  Ciirculionkiura 
Dejean,*  Si>ecieH  gi'mcral  des  Colcoptires five  v-olumes 
of  this  work  are  published,  and  contain  desenpliuns  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  the  Carabid®  and  Cirinddids*.  Be- 
tides these,  the  works  of  Germar,  Illiger,  Sturm,  Knoch, 
and  Duftschmid  may  lie  consulted ; and  the  Coleoptera  of 
our  own  country  will  be  found  described  in  Stephens’s 
' Illustrations  of  British  Eiitomologv.’ 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYIjOR,  was  bom  at 


wu  the  succeasAil  candidate.  He  did  not  take  a degree. 
During  the  second  year  of  his  residence  lie  suddenly  lct\  the 
university  in  a fit  of  despondency,  oocaaioiied,  it  is  said,  by 
unrequited  love ; and  after  wandering  for  a while  about  the 
strueU  of  London  in  extreme  pecuniary  distress,  tcriniuaied 
this  adventuru  by  enlisting  in  tlie  15th  dragoons,  under  the 
a»8umod  naino  of  Corobcrltark.  One  of  the  otiicers,  acci* 
dcntollr  discovering  his  classical  acquiseincntH,  wa.s  lc<i  to 
conclude  that  Comberback  was  something  more  tiian  ho 
professed.  Questioning  him  in  a friendly  manner,  and 
eliciting  his  real  hist^iry,  he  communicated  Gderid^e’s 
situation  to  his  frromls,  who  forthwith  eflected  his  dis- 
charge. 

Coleridge  now  betook  himself  to  BrisUil,  whore  Mx. 
Southev  was  then  residing.  He  shortly  after  sot  on  foot 
a periodical  entitled  the  'Watchman,’  which  was  to  advo- 
cate libeml  opinions ; and  made  a tour  through  the  northern 
manufHCturing  towns  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  for  sub- 
scribers. Ail  account  of  this  tour,  arausing  ou  the  whole, 
is  containcil  in  the  lUth  chapter  of  the  ‘ Biographia  Lyc- 
raria.’  The  periodical,  owing  partly  to  a want  of  punc- 
tuality in  its  appearance,  and  partly  to  the  fart  that  its 
opinions  were  not  thoee  which  its  supporters  hod  expected, 
did  not  live  beyond  tlie  nintii  number. 

In  the  autumn  of  1795  Colcndge  married  Miss  Sarah 
Frirker  of  Bristol,  Southey  on  the  i<ame  dav  wedding  him- 
self to  her  sLster.  He  now  took  a cottage  at  Notber  Stewey, 
a village  at  the  foot  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  in  Somer- 
setshire, where  he  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
his  friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Poole,  and  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, who  was  then  living  at  AH-Foxden.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  the  habit  of  contributing  verses  to  one  of  the 
London  papers,  as  a means  of  subsistence.  In  1 796  be 
I published  a volume  of  poems,  tlie  greater  number  of  which 
1 bad  been  written  at  earlier  periods,  interspersed  with  some 
i by  Charles  Lamb;  and  in  1797  a second  edition  appeared, 
j with  the  addition  of  some  poems  by  Charles  Lloyd*. 

IXiring  the  three  years,  moreover,  in  which  Coleridge 
i resided  at  Netlicr  Stowev,  the  greater  part  of  hU  principal 
poems  was  composed,  though  roost  of  them  were  not  pub- 
lished until  later.  In  the  conversations  on  poetry  which 
constantly  twk  place  between  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  him- 
self was  firxt  formed  the  plan  of  the  afterwards  fiunous 
Lvrical  Ballads;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  the  'Ancient 
Mariner’  and  the  first  part  of  ‘Christabel’  were  written 
in  1797.  His  tragedy,  'The  Remorse,’  was  also  written  at 
this  period. 

Coleridge  u-as  at  this  period  of  his  life  a Unitarian.  Ko 
says  of  himself,  ‘1  was  at  that  time  and  long  after,  though 
a trinitarian  (i.  e.  ad  normam  Plaionis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a 
Kt^leus  Unitarian  in  religion  ; more  accurately,  1 was  a 
psHarrtkrnftist,  one  of  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  have 
necn  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the  main  stress 
on  the  njsurreetion  rather  than  the  crucifixion.’  Uiiogr- 


Olterv  St.  Mary  in  Devonshire,  of  which  parish  his  father 
was  the  vicar,  on  the  21st  Oetober,  1772.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  a numerous  fiimily,  and  became  an  orphan  at 
tho  age  of  nine.  Owing  to  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  his  family,  he  was  sent  to  ho  educated  at  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital, where  the  late  diaries  Lamb  wa.*^  among  his  contem- 
poraries. Hert>  ho  made  very  great  progress  in  classical 
knowledge;  as  may  be  inferriHl  from  the  fact  that  he  had, 
befiiro  his  fifteenth  year,  translated  the  hymns  of  Simesius 
into  English  Anacreontics.  His  choice  of*  these  hymns  for 
translation  is  explained  by  hU  having,  oven  at  that  early- 
age,  plunged  deeply  into  motaphvMcs.  Speaking  of  him- 
self in  tlio  ‘Biographia  Litororia’  (vol.  i.  p.  15),  ho  says, 
•At  a very  premature  age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  1 
had  beunidered  myself  in  metaphysics  and  in  thooli^cal 
controversy.  Nothing  else  pleast4  roe.  History  and  par- 
ticular facts  lost  all  interest  in  my  mind.  Poetry  itself  yea, 
novels  and  romances,  became  insipid  to  me.’  Vrom  such 
puniuita  he  was  however  weaned  for  a time,  while  yet  at 
Christ’s  Hospital,  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bowles’s  Sonnets, 
which  had  then  just  been  published.  The  powerftil  in 
fiuence  which  these  sonnets  exerci.sed  upon  his  mind  is  de- 
scribed at  length  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  ‘Biographia 
litcraria.’ 

In  1791  Culeridgo  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
While  at  the  university,  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  at  all 
to  mutbcraatics ; but  obtained  a prize  for  a Greek  ode,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  a contest  for  the  Craven  scholar- 
»hip,  ki  which  Dr.  Butler,  the  present  bishop  of  Lichfield, 


I Lit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  168.)  While  at  Nether  Stowey,  be  used  to 
' preach  in  a Unitarian  chapel  at  Taunton. 

I III  1798  Coleridge  was  enablerl,  ihrougli  the  muiiificenoc 
of  the  late  Mr.  Tlwmas  Wedgwood,  to  visit  Germany,  for  tho 
purpose,  as  ho  oxprossee  it,  of  finishing  his  education.  .\t 
Giittingen  ho  attended  Blumcnbach’s  lectures  on  physio- 
logy and  natural  history,  and  studied,  in  the  notes  of  a young 
German  student,  Eichhom’s  lectures  on  the  New  TesUmicnt. 
He  took  lessons  from  Professor  Tychsen  in  tho  Gothic 
of  Ulphilos,  being  anxious  to  attain  a critical  knowledge  of 
the  German  language ; and  went  through  a complete  his- 
I torical  course  of  German  literature.  His  aoqaainianoc  with 
^ tho  writings  of  the  later  German  metaphysicians  was  not 
I formed  until  some  time  after  hia  return  to  BiigUiid. 

I After  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge  resided  at  iho 
i Lakes,  where  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  bad  then 
! settled,  the  one  at  Kcsvrick,  and  the  other  at  Grasmere, 
j The  appellation  of  Lake-poets,  given  to  these  throe  indi- 
I viduols  after  the  publication  of  tho  ‘ Lyrical  Ballads,’  is  well 
I known. 

I Coleridge  now  became  connected  with  the  Morning  Post, 

I and  wrote  both  on  politics  and  hterature.  From  about 
1808  to  about  1814  be  contributed  to  the  Courier.  In 
1804  he  had  visited  his  friend  Dr.  Stoddart  at  Malta;  and 
from  May  of  that  year  to  October  of  the  next,  he  acted  ai 

* It  U in  tlw  * HiofnphU  LHnnrU'  (t«I.  L,  p.S).  Hint  ibh  TchiBnof 
poptB*  appMi*!!  is  ITtN^  TIm  tiUr-paa*  of  editko  tknt  wn  b«T« 

hsen  abk  to  Snd  (astr'ibe  abaosee  of  Uw  wonU ‘ ■oeoad  odUMB*  fttm  Um 
•ane  titU-poM  mWt  H iBpcobnUo  Umi  tbon  •bosld  hsvo  bMS  u onrHac 
edition  than  tbU]  naji  1796. 
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•ecrolftiy  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  tlien  governor  of  the  island. 
After  his  return  to  England  in  J80S.  he  delivered  a rouitie 
of  lectures  on  po«tr>-  and  the  fine  arbi  at  tlie  Royal  I«>sti- 
tution.  The  ‘ Friend*  oppearetl  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  being  then  published  as  a periodical  at  the  Lakes. 
As  a pecuniar\’  speculation  it  was  not  much  more  succesa- 
ful  than  the  ‘Watchman.’  nor  with  reference  to  pecuniary 
advantage  u*as  it  more  judiciously  conducted  ; hut  it  con- 
tinued for  a longer  time.  Mr.  Wordsworth  gave  some 
literary  jueiistanco,  contributing  the  ‘Essay  on  Epitaplis.' 
which  is  now  ap|>unded  to  the  ‘Excursion,’  and  the  ‘Intro- 
ductory Essay’  of  tlw  third  vtduine. 

Coleridge  left  the  Lakes  in  lelO,  and  did  not  afterwards 
return  to  them.  On  bis  first  arrival  in  London  he  resided 
with  Mr.  Ra.sil  Montagu;  and  nut  long  afterw'ards  became 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Gillman  at  llighgate,  in  whose  house  he 
died.  The  many  friendships  which  Coleridge  attracted 
to  himself  through  life,  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of 
which  were  abundantly  sbow*n,  place  in  a striking  light  the 
otii lability  of  his  character. 

It  was  not  before  the  commencement  of  his  residence  in 
I.ondon  that  ho  formed  any  very  exteo-Hive  acrjuaintan«‘e 
with  the  writings  of  the  later  German  metaphysicians;  by 
the  adoption  of  whose  method  and  terminology,  rather  than 
by  any  development  of  a ^ slem,  in  bis  subseipiunt  publica* 
tiiins,  he  lias  come  to  he  accounted  tlie  representative  of 
Genuan  metaphysics  among  us.  He  published  succes- 
sively, between  the  years  1817  and  18Jj,  the  two  ‘Lay- 
Sermons,’  the  ‘ Hiographia  Liteniria,’  the  r(fa<rimentolof 
Uie  ‘Friend,’  the ‘Constitution  of  the  Church  ami  State 
acrortliiig  to  the  Idea  of  each,’  ami  the  ‘ Aids  to  Reflection.’ 

Ctdcridge  having  no  profession,  slothful  and  imprudent, 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  pecuniary  distress. 
After  his  connexion  with  the  newspaper-presa  had  ceased, 
and  Ills  remaining  Itupcs  of  self-support  were  derived  from 
his  later  poetical  and  ]trose  publications,  his  publLshcr 
became  a bankrupt  in  1819.  This  was  a severe  blew  to 
Coleridge.  Tlte  dependent  situation  in  which  it  placed  him 
preyed  much  upon  his  mind.  AVc  see  him.  in  the  collcK  tion  of 
his  letters  which  has  been  lately  published,  projecting  various 
scheiiios  to  relieve  himself.  One  of  these  was  a scheme  of 
systematic  contribution  to  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  the  pub- 
lishcr  of  which  was  his  fjiend.  Acconlingly,  No.  1 of  a 
* Selection  from  Mr.  Coleridge’s  Literary  Corresponilence’ 
appeared  in  the  number  of  that  Magazine  for  October,  1821, 
and  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a sketch  of  the  history 
ojul  philosophy  of  Superstition,  with  other  interesting  dis- 
quisition-s.  But  the  No.  2 nuver  a|q)eare(L  Continued  ill 
l>enith,  combined  with,  and  to  a certain  extent  caused  by, 
a liabit  of  using  opium  which  Coleridge  had  contracteil, 
having  (triginally  resorted  to  it,  under  a mistaken  notion,  fur 
mcdieiiuil  purposes,  liad  taken  away  from  him  by  this 
time  even  what  little  amount  of  perseverance  he  might 
once  have  possessed*. 

On  tire  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
by  George  IV.  in  182j,  Coleridge  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  ten  Koval  Associates,  and  a.s  such  received  from  that 
time  lU9  guineas  a year  out  of  the  king’s  private  purse.  Hie 
annuity  was  willulrawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent reign. 

In  hU  later  years  Coleridge  wa.>i  in  the  habit  of  holding 
weekly  coftPerSii.fftoni  at  Mr.  Gillnian’s  hous4!  in  Ilighgaie. 
Those  w ho  knew  little  else  of  Coleridge  are  fuiuilinr  by  re- 
port with  bis  extraordinary  cunvcrsatiohal  |)owers.  Of  those 
the  two  volumes  of  ‘Table Talk,’  which  have  been  pub- 
lished give  no  adequate  notion.  His  conversation  was  not 
in  fragments,  but  was  wont  to  conliiuie  without  aid  from 
others,  in  the  way  either  of  suggoslion  or  of  contnuliction. 
fur  hours  at  a time.  All  things  human  and  divine,  joined 
with  one  anoliier  by  subtlest  links,  entered  into  his  dis- 
course ; which,  though  employed  upon  ab»lrusest  subjects, 
was  a spell  whui*e  fascination  even  the  most  dull  or  igno- 
rant could  not  resist. 

In  June,  1833,  Coleridge  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  of  Science  held  that  year  in  Cam- 
bridp*.  He  died  on  the  2dtb  July,  1834.  in  his  62nd  year. 

Though  not  a man  of  strong  character,  Coleridge  pusees.-H.>d 
utany  amiable  qualities,  lie  had  all  the  socim  aifeiUious 

* Oop  «minnf  Ihe  many  iosrcur»«<<>*  into  which  lh«  Enirliih  Opium-entct 
(Mr.  Da  Uwlaery)  h»  CjUcu  la  hit  aritrlc*  on  CuWmlffc  la  Tsit'a  .Mafraihi'-, 
!•  a tuirma,.!  ilMtCoWfMKa  £ir»l  rratwlc.l  to  opium  fur  ihi*  plrasurabtf  n<-itc> 
Jf  j"*  *h«h  n sffbrdt.  Thit  •tatroicnl  ha»  U-aB  roBtradiclptl  Iry  lha  «*-liUW  of 
CoarMlcr'a  Tshla-Tslh.  who  alio  informa  at  that  Col«ri<tK«  liaucailrcty  con- 
%itarra  tba  habit  »omi  tia«  bafute  hit  death. 


strongly  developed.  Though  be  was  not,  m our  opinion, 
eminently  successful  in  attaining  it,  he  had  an  earnest  de- 
sire of  truth.  Thus  be  was  by  nature  tolerant.  But  in  his 
later  years  disease  seems  to  have  engendered  an  asjierity 
in  judging  of  the  motives  of  others  which  was  by  no  means 
cun.<ionant  with  the  tenor  of  his  earlier  publications.  To 
the  same  cause  must  be  assigned  a querulousness  of  dispo- 
sition, which  is  exhibited  in  almuht  ull  his  prose  writings. 

He  was  in  person,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  described  him, 
‘ a noticeable  man  with  largo  CTey  eyes.' 

As  a writer,  Coleridge  is  to  w viewed  principally  under 
two  aspects : as  a poet,  and  as  the  author  of  certain  pru>m 
writings  which,  though  miscellanoous  in  character,  are 
chiefly  employed  upon  metaphysical  subjects. 

Asa  ivoei,  he  was  for  a long  time  coupled,  owing  to  the  joint 
publication  oftheLviicalBaliads  and  other  accidental  circum- 
stances, with  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Now  that  the  derision  against 
the  Lake-school,  cmintuitly  unjust  os  falling  chiefly  upon 
Mr.  WordswtMlh,  has  died  away,  the  force  of  reaction  has 
supplied  a tendemw,  alM>  erroneous  in  our  opinion,  as  far  us 
Coleridge  is  nmcerned,  to  run  into  the  op]i<vsite  extreme  of 
admiration.  In  his  translation  of  Schiller’s  * Wallcnstcm’ 
he  has  displayed  taste  and  judgment  of  a high  order.  HU 
own  Irageflics.  the  ‘ Remorse'  and  ‘ Zapolya,’  contain  many 
passages  excellent  f<>r  the  ant  expression  of  just  thoughts 
and  tender  feelings.  The  ‘Ancient  Mariner’  U a successful 
effort  of  fancy,  in  a region  which  had  not  before  been  tried 
and  the  ‘ Christabel  ’ contains  a highly-wrought  passageun 
divided  friendship,  which  those  who  have  once  read  cannot 
forgot.  In  some  of  his  smaller  poems  again  a happy  ct>n- 
ceil  is  happily  developed.  But  be  is  a poet  of  art  rather 
than  of  nature.  He  has  himself  fi’oquenlly  admitted  that 
liU  earlier  ]xiems  are  faulty,  bv  reason  of  tui^idncas  of  siv  le. 
It  may  be  added  tlut  they  sfiow  few  signs  of  an  original 
gemus.  There  ix  none  of  that  freshness  and  individuality 
about  them  which  havealwuvs  marked  the  earliest  efibrtx 
of  great  jioels,  which  (to  confine  ourselvw  to  modern  in- 
stances) are  seen  in  all  the  ]>o<*ms  «>f  Wurdsworth  and 
Slielley,  and  in  a roost  remarkable  de^o  in  the  lalely- 
publishod  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  And  even  in  that  de- 
partment of  poetic  art  which  pertains  to  melody,  in  which 
we  ailmit  Coleridge’s  excellence,  we  deem  the  Clioric  Song 
in  Tennyson’s  ‘Lotos-Eaters'  ftw  suiicrior  to  Coletidge’* 
‘ Kubla  klian.’ 

As  regards  the  attainment  of  their  chief  professed  end, 
or  the  advancement  of  mental,  inorul,  and  ]tolitical  science, 
we  consider  Coleridge’s  prose  WTitings  of  little  or  no  value. 
To  ovcrihmw  the  ascendency  of  Locke  and  Paley  was  we 
learn  from  himself,  the  ohjivt  of  Iris  ambition.  In  the  first 
place,  we  approve  not  of  such  an  object ; in  the  xccund  place, 
we  assert  that  next  to  nothing  was  dune  towards  its  accom- 
plishment. 

In  mental  science,  or  j)».vrhology,  he  cspousc<l  a particular 
hvjKiihesis  (that  proixiuniied  by  Srhelling)  of  the 
Now  Scholliiig  and  Fichte  and  Cousin,  and  other  philoso- 
phers of  this  school,  appear  to  us  to  have  perverted  psy- 
chology ax  completely  as,  and  more  ^icmiciouxly  than,  the 
Materialiats.  Each  set  of  philoMtphers  have  IrainK'eiidetl 
the  limits  of  consrlouxiicss,  and  have  left  ohservatkin  ftw 
conjecture.  But,  apart  from  the  system  itsedf,  Coleridge  has 
donejitllc  either  to  advance  or  difl'use  it.  ,\s  he  gi>t  it  from 
Germany,  so  has  he  left  it*  ; and  hU  writings,  from  their 
iiiethod  and  style,  are  nut  filled  fur  the  use  of  learners. 

* Tltr  la  *ntiBZ4  whirh  .ipproarHn  dmitU  Eo  a nctr* 

Biatir  <*l(KMitluti  hU  t1».,  the  Wthehapirr  uT  l^a  ' HiocraphU  t.ltru- 

tlii,'  blit  lie  Dumthan  BlTau«Ulivnrn>m  thciiiliuiincth>nUtSch«Iliii#‘»‘S)<(era 
of  Ttanvi-DHrniiil  talenUim.’  Mr.  De  qt«ij»wy  (T«ti's  .Mim«rlne.  Sej.l , HVlf) 
liB«.  in  rP>|M-ct  of  Uhk  p<if*a<e,  chnrurd  ('nJerl>lK<*  wUh  )l^^tg^aritm  fioai  .Schp|. 
ling,  rtoW<.tBa  Ui  biiuv  Ate  initaurc»,  tri'nhicii  Ibi*  ii  unr,  of  aa«TOx«>l  obli- 
CAtioii  bi  oUu!r  *riler»,  he  li«>  Ammlfd  upon  U>ere  a rharze  of  lubituo)  |>l«- 
^arbm. 

As  n-|;anti  tbs  paitirnlu  ehnrzr,  which  relates  to  this  paasafte  in 
the  ’ Bi.<gra|i1iia  ISlf^aii.'i.'  the  ubM-rralions  which  are  n>a<le  coaesrnivs 
.SrhelliniT  In  tin:  pr,Trdin»  elmpter,  and  which  Ua*e  been  aiisrej*T*kented  hy 
Mr.  !>«■  Qnineey.  sequit  l'c4erldfe  of  platiarisin. 

As  rsi:ar4«  ilie  fponal  cUarze,  the  Inslaiitws  bnmeht  forward  an*  aUo  in- 
arli-qiuite  bi  iu  estiib'.khmeDl.  t>De  of  them,  that  ooBceniing  the  interjtnrij. 
tinn  of  IIk  P)t)ugur«an  eauluia  arainti  hsans,  Is  allnfeilicr  ftivoloos.  The 
ontU  thiMich  ihet  are  ma  sdstjaatato  establish  a hatSi  uf  |>lsfiariem,are  ade. 

aiiatp  to  ]>tvte  tbal  f'oleraI|fs  was  sreiisb'Bteil  (<•  trust  to  others  for  Viscet- 
ous  upon  sthieh  he  improsed,  aod  fur  ideas  which  be  elaborated.  Of  this 
hahit  another  Instance  Is  tapplied  bj  Alvar's  duBneao  soliloqus  in  the  ‘ Re- 
morse* (set  V , scene  ly  the  ideas,  and  to  a eerUin  exWRt.  the  words  of  abiidt 
are  derived  ftomCaleb's  prison  suhI<K|uv  In  fiodwln'a  ‘Caleb Williams.'  The 
sneeilote  conecraine  the  oriein  of  the  ' Anrient  Mariner.'  and  ('uleridfe's  de- 
nial of  it  (whldi  anroioie  neither  Mr.  Hare  nor  Mr.  Netsua  CoWridb-e  have 
itixen  any  reaa.n  fur  disbe]>e>lnj().  ate  eminently  thsraelrrisUc  of  a person 
hsrintftliis  liablt.  The  habit  may  be  pariK  aecoantej  for  by  ifululence.  It 
is  chWAr  to  be  expiained,  wc  beliase,  by  ibe  Aset  that  Coierid  sc’s  was  wA  yao, 
l>«Tly  as  ori|,'iaa]  miiid. 
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In  moral  science,  vrhich,  properly  $pcakin{!',  is  no  other  than 
what  Hobbes  long  ago  stated  it  to  be.  the  science  of  what  is 
just  and  what  is  unjust,  and  whicli.  thus  viewed,  has  been 
significantly  narawl  Deontology  by  Mr.  Bcnlham.  Odcridge 
also  followed  the  later  German  metaphysicians.  llie'C  make 
moral  science  a part  ot^  anil  in  fact  confound  it  with,  psy- 
Jxilogy.  In  following  them  he  thought  it  noccsKaiy  to  de- 
clare eternal  warfare  against  the  school  of  writers  who 
have  lieen  absurdly  named  * Utilitarians  ' lie  contends 
for  a something  within  us  which.  ‘ lieiug  absolutely 
no  man  can  detcribe*  {FrientU  vol.  i.,  p.  ‘2&G),  which 
* bearing  the  same  relation  to  God  that  an  accurate  time- 

ioce  b^rs  to  the  sun,’  faithfully  tells  God’s  will,  and  which 

as  the  %Tirious  names  of  ‘ universal  reaMni.’  ‘ practical  > 
reason,'  ‘ moral  sense,’  ‘ moral  instinct,’  * conscience.’ 
*Good  and  e\il,’ ‘just  and  unjust,’  arc  dcterminerl  hv  the 
decisions,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  of  this  iiiwanl  mo- 
nitor. This  system  professes  to  be  diametricaily  oppirseil  to 
that  which  makes  the  whide  tendency  of  an  action  to  affect 
men's  happiness,  or  live  sum  of  possible  conseipicnces  in 
respect  of  general  happiness,  the  principle  of  moralitv.  Yet 
its  pmfessors  cannot  stir  bevond  the  bare  enunciation  of 
their  own  principle  without  ilrawing  for  aid  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  impugn.  But,  inasmuch  as  they  <Usavo\^ 
this  aid,  their  system  comes  before  us  as  one  continued 
petitif)  prinapii. 

Coleridge's  political  doctrines  arc  explained  in  the  first 
section  of  the  ' Friend.’  This  section  is  but  one  .senes  of 
confusions  and  mis-statements.  In  the  very  outset  the 
phrases  ‘political  juBtice*  and ‘origin  of  government*  are 
u#e«l  as  convertible  expressions.  Hobbes  is  made  to  denv 
Tight  and  duty.  Rousseau’s  theory  of  a social  contract,  as 
explanatory  of  the  origin  of  gmermnent,  is  accountdl 
proof  that  ho  could  not  and  did  not  admit  exi»«liency  as 
the  principle  bv  which  the  government  when  f'Tineil 
should  be  guided.  Other  similar  instances  might  lie  easily 
eiti'd. 

Yet  thcix*  is  not  one  of  Coleridge's  proso  writings  which 
ha.s  not  incidental  merits’sulhciently  many  and  great  to  res- 
cue it  from  obliviem— merits  duu'erniblc  either  in  scattered 
criticism.s  on  our  older  writers  both  of  |>oetry  and  j>ro*e,  or 
in  illuBtrations  drawn  from  slortss  of  knowledge  which  a 
very  wide  reading  had  amas.-ed,  or  iti  passages  of  gnml 
acuteness  and  sound  practical  wisdom,  whenever  the  author 
lowers  hw  flight  to  subjects  to  which  such  qualities  can  be 
applied  with  any  hope  of  profit.  And  though,  from  the 
combineil  cfTocts  of  indolence  and  of  an  intense  devotion  tu 
conversational  display,  his  ordinary  style  of  writing  is 
rambling  and  obscure,  these  works  ctmtain  oceiistoiml  (kis- 
sagoH  of  great  Wauty  and  power.  In  treating  lighter  sub- 
jects, his  style  may  even  be  pronounced  happy.  \V iinwH  his 
account  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  in  the  third,  and  the  tale  of 
Maria  Schdning  in  the  second,  ‘ Landing-place’  of  the 
‘Friend.’ 

Coleriiige’s  fame  will  principolly  rest  upon  his  powers  aa 
a critic  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  To  ostablisli  his  fame 
in  this  respect,  there  are  his  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  (just  publisheil  in  the  '.IndvoUiino  of  CJoleridge’s 
‘ Literary  Remains’), his  review  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  puctr)% 
in  the ‘JikI  volume  of  the  ‘ Biograplua  Litcraria,'  which  Is 
perhaps  the  most  plulusophicnl  piece  of  rriticisiu  extant  in 
the  languime,  and  also  Ins  review  of  Mr.  Miiturin’s  ‘ Ber- 
tram,’ which,  though,  when  first  published,  it  exposeii  him 
to  much  obloquy  ami  many  imputations  of  jealousy,  is  dis- 
tinguisheil  from  common  criticisms,  if  by  nothing  else,  hy  a 
constant  reference  to  first  principles  and  a freedom  from  per- 
sonality. 

We  do  not  place  Coleridge  in  the  first  cla.ss  of  linnkers 
and  writers  ; nor  do  we  consider  his  to  have  Itecn,  in 
any  high  degree,  an  original  mind.  In  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, our  limits  will  now  onlyaMOW  us  to  adduce  the  two  fol- 
lowing considerations.  First,  he  was  ever  changing  his  opi- 
nions : and  each  new  opinion,  bringing  with  it  a new  idol, 
wxs  preached  with  the  utmost  extravagance  until  it  was  in 
iU  turn  displaced  by  another.  Secondly,  one  fault  which 
pervades  his  prose  writings  is  an  excess  of  quotation.  They 
are  the  works  (and.  so  far  as  this  implies  praise,  we  most 
willingly  concede  it)  of  a man  of  very  extensive  reading  ; 
but  they  are  also  the  works  of  one  who  requires  something 
frum  another  whereon  to  hang  whatever  he  may  himself 
have  to  say. 

CX)LKT,  JOHN,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  was 
boin  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Antholiu,  London,  in  UG6,  and 
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was  the  eldest  sou  of  Sir  Ileniy  Colet,  Knight,  twice  Lf  M 
Mayor,  who  had,  besides  liim,  twenty-one  childixm.  In 
Ns3  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  ho 

i)a%ted  seven  years,  and  took  the  usual  desrrefs  in  arts, 
lore  he  studied  Latin,  with  smue  of  the  Greek  authors 
through  a Latin  medium,  and  mathematics.  ILaviiig  ilms 
laid  a good  foundation  of  learning  at  home,  hu  I ravelled 
abroad  for  further  improvement;  first  to  Franco,  and  then 
to  Italy,  in  which  two  countries  he  continued  from  I49.'t  to 
1497.  Before  his  departure  however,  and  indeed  when  only 
of  two  years  standing  in  the  university,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Deningion  in  Suffolk,  l>eing  then  in  aro- 
lytlie’s  orders,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  a relation  of  lii.s 
mother,  and  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His  father  alKo 
presented  him  in  14S5  to  the  rectory  ofThyrning,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, which  be  resigned  in  1493.  At  Paris  he  l>c- 
ramc  acquainted  with  Hudmus,  and  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced to  Krasmus.  In  Italy  he  contracted  a friendship 
with  numerous  eminent  ]>ersuns,  and  c»|Ks'ially  with  somo 
of  his  own  eountiymen,  among  whom  were  Grocyn.  I inacrc, 
Lilly,  and  Latimer,  all  of  whom  were  studying  the  Greek 
language,  then  but  little  known  m England.  Whilst 
abroad  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  divinity  an<l  the 
study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  During  his  abseiico 
from  England  he  was  made  a prebendary  of  York  in  N'J7, 
and  was  also  made  a canon  and  prebendnryof  St.Mnrtiirs- 
Ic-Grand  in  London.  Hu  returned  in  this  year,  awl  wna 
ordained  deacon;  taking  priest’s  orders  in  the  following 
year.  Soon  after  this  ho  retired  to  Oxford,  where  Erasmus 
came,  and  renewed  his  friendship  with  him.  In  Oxford  ho 
read  public  lectures  upon  Si.  Paul’s  Epistles  gratuitouslv. 
In  150i  having  proceeded  in  divinity,  lie  Inicnme  prebend- 
ary of  Durtisford  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  and  in  I5U4 
resigned  his  prebend  at  StMartin’s-le-Grand.  In  the  sumo 
year  he  commenced  D.D.  In  May,  1505,  ho  was  instituted 
to  the  prcl>endary  of  Mora  in  St.  Paul’s,  London,  and  in 
the  same  year  and  month  was  appointed  Dean.  In  this 
ofiico  he  rofbniied  the  decayed  discipline  of  his  calhoilral. 
and  introduced  a new  practico  of  preaching  hiiiisulf  upon 
tSunday.s  and  CTeut  fcstivwls.  By  his  own.  and  by  other 
lectures  which  lie  caused  tu  be  read  there,  he  mainly  ns- 
sisfed  in  raising  that  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures which  eventually  produced  the  Rfforroution  ; but  the 
contempt  which  ho  avowed  for  the  abuses  in  religious 
houses,  his  aversion  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  iho 
general  freedom  of  his  opinions,  made  him  obnoxious  to 
some  of  the  clergy,  and  cspeciallyto  Fiizjames,  then  bishop 
of  London,  who  aceus4'd  him  to  ArchbUliop  Warhum  as  u 
dangerous  man,  and  even  preferred  articles  against  him. 
Warhara  however  dismissal  the  case.  From  Bishop  Latimer’s 
sermons  it  should  seem  that  Filzjnmcs  afterwards  tried  to 
stir  up  the  king  and  court  against  him.  Tirwl  with  trouble 
and  uersiTution,  Colet  liegari  to  think  of  retiring  from  the 
world.  He  had  now  an  araplo  estate,  without  any  near  re- 
lations. for  numerous  as  his  brethren  had  been,  he  had  out- 
lived them  all.  He  rosoivcd  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  life 
and  health,  to  coiis«i4;ratQ  hU  fortune  to  some  la.sling  henU' 
faction,  which  he  performed  in  the  foundation  of  Si.  Paul’s 
School,  of  whicii  he  apiKiinted  William  I..iny  first  niOBter  in 
Iil‘2.  He  oriluined  that  there  should  be  in  this  sehixd  a 
high  master,  a sur-ma.stcr,  and  a cliaplain,  who  should  leach 
gratis  a hundred  and  flfty-llmn;  chiwrcn,  divided  into  eight 
classes;  and  he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houses  then 
producing  an  income  of  4*.  "{d.  per  annum,  of  %vhiih 
endowment  ho  made  the  Cfompany  of  Mercers  trustees. 
Tlie  gross  average  income  of  St.  Paul’s  School  is  now  alsnit 
530U/.  per  antmra.  (Carlisle’s  (Jrammar  SrAoo/v,  vol.  iL  p.  94.) 
To  further  his  selieme  of  retiring,  (Jolct  built  for  hiln^elfa 
handsome  housir  near  the  royal  palaro  of  Richmond  m Sur- 
rey. in  which  he  intended  to  reside,  but  having  been  seiztd 
by  the  sweating-sickness  twice,  and  relapsing  into  it  a third 
time,  a consumption  ensued,  which  proved  fatal,  Sept.  16, 
1319,  ill  his  fifty-thiitl  year.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
choir,  with  an  humble  monument  which  he  had  himself  pro- 
parcil  some  years  liefore,  bearing  simply  his  name.  Anotlier 
monument  was  afterwards  set  up  for  him  by  the  Mercer’s 
Company,  of  a handsomer  description ; but  il  was  destroyed 
in  the  fixe  of  1666.  It  bad  previously  been  engraved  for 
Dugdale’s  ‘ History  of  St.  Paul's.’  Dean  CJolel’s  works 
were,  I. ‘Oratio  au  Clerum  in  Cunvocatione,*  anno  1611; 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Knight,  in  tlw  appendix  to  hiB 
Life  of  Colet,  with  an  old  EngliBh  translation  of  it,  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  the  author  himself.  2.  ‘The  con- 
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{^traction  of  the  Ei(?ht  Ports  of  Speech,  entitled  Absolutu- 
siiuus  de  ucto  Orutiunis  partiuni  constnictione  Libellus,’ 
hvo.  Aniw.  1530.  3.  ‘Rudimenfa  Grammatices,’  for  the 
use  of  liU  »ch<K)l,  coranioiiW  called  * Paul’s  Aci-idence,’  bvo. 
1530.  4.  ‘ Daily  Devotion#;’  feaid  not  to  bo  all  of  his  com- 
position. 6.  'Monition  to  a podlv  Life,’  8vo.  1534,  &c. 
Si  any  of  his  letters  arc  printed  in  ferasmus’s  EpUth^s,  and 
live,  with  one  from  Erasmus,  in  the  appendix  to  Knight's  | 
Life.  The  original  Statutes  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  signed  i 
by  D‘an  (’olet.  were,  some  years  ago,  accidentally  picked  up 
at  a bookseller’#,  by  the  late  Mr.  Hamper  of  HinuinKham, 
and  by  him  presentetl  to  the  British  Musciun.  (Knight's 
I.{fe  rif  }>r.  John  CnUt,  bvo.  1-ond.  17‘24  ; Wood’s  Athfri^e 
Oron. : t'halmers’#  Hiosrr.  vol.  x.,  pp.  3 1 -36.) 

COUBRl.  [iU’MMiNt;  Biros.) 

COLIC,  (from  riXov,  colon,)  dolor  roliciu,  called  by 
Svdeiihatn  and  the  old  English  writers  the  dry  belly-ache ; 
a di>ease  altendetl  with  severe  pain  of  the  U>wels.  remit- 
ting and  rt'ourring  at  intervals,  with  constipation,  and  with- 
out fever.  Tlu!  seat  of  this  malady  is  nuireived  lobe  chielly, 
fnut  entirely,  in  that  portion  of  the  large  intestine#  calk'll 
the  colon,  and  hence  its  name.  It  arise#  from  a great 
variety  cf  cauRes.  and  as-miie#  a corresponding  variety  uf 
forms  many  of  win- h have  riH’oived  distinct  names;  but 
pain  and  eonsiiputiun  of  the  lioweU,  wiih  llie  absence  of 
fcNer,  are  common  to  them  all ; and  this  concurrence  of 
symptou).#  i#  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  colic. 

The  pain  in  colic  often  most  distinctly  follovr#  tlie 
course  of  the  wdon,  while  the  morbid  distension  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  bowel  (for  ihc-u  two  morbid  states  alternate 
with  each  other,  nud  attai-k  successively  differeni  portions 
of  the  intestine)  often  iH-cmne  visible  to  the  eye.  Tlie  colon 
receives  all  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  not  converted 
into  chile,  together  with  uU  those  {xirtiong  of  the  pan- 
creatic. biliary,  and  intestinal  sccsclioris,  which  da  not  form 
eoiiipoiiciit  parts  of  the  chyle.  Cuiiscquenily  it  has  a con- 
sidcrable  ma'B  of  matier  to  carrv  downwards  and  roiivey 
out  of  the  syaiem.  It  i#  pn>v:<ied  with  mu#rul.nr  fibres, 
iciy  much  larger  than  lhoM.>  which  bclonir  to  the  small  in- 
iC'.lincs.  The^c  fibres  foim  three  large  lumd#,  which  arc 
placed  in  a longitudinal  direi-tion  along  the  intestine,  and 
which  produce  the  effect  <if  dividing  the  inner  surface  of 
the  colon  into  folds,  so  di-spuicd  as  tn  form  little  distinct 
apartments  calksl  cells.  In  the.se  cells  the  Arculcnt  mat- 
ter. which  should  he  slowly  hut  progros.sively  carried  down- 
wards, is  #01110111111*3  rotlccied  and  closely  impacted.  w>  that 
when  at  length  rejcctisl  it  has  the  form  of  liiosc  cells  cun- 
stiiuting  hard  rouitdiHl  balls,  termed  Knjhnlfr.  1'hc  natural 
slimulu#  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  colon  is  the  rc'inmis 
portion  of  the  bile  [Bilk},  together  with  the  non-nutrient 
portion  of  the  aliment.  It  is  easy  then  to  concoiTc  how  a 
loss  or  dimimilion  of  the  contractile  power  of  ihc'o  fibres 
may  oi'caaion  the  consti{uiTiun  incident  to  colic,  attended 
with  the  retention  of  the  fvculciU  matter  in  the  coll#  of. 
the  colon;  how  a suppression  or  an  altered  condition  of 
the  bile  may  contribute  to  the  same  efTect : and  how  an 
acrid  quality  of  the  bile  and  ofllie  non-nutrient  portion  of 
the  aliment  may  produce  the  irritation  and  pain  incident 
to  colic.  The  colon  then,  both  from  its  structure  and  func- 
tion, it  is  obvious  must  be  peculiarly  prinlisposed  to  such  an  ; 
affection  us  that  to  which,  from  tlie  fretpjency  with  which 
it  is  the  siibp’i-l  of  the  malady,  it  lias  gi\en  n name.  It  U | 
perhaps  de.sirahle  that  the  term  colic  should  lie  restricU*#!  ' 
to  the  designation  of  u disease  of  a definite  character,  healiHl 
in  the  colon  ; and  some  iiiedical  wTiters  do  so  limit  the  use 
of  the  term,  though  others  giiy*  it  a more  cxtendeil  signi- 
fic.ation,  and  with  has  propriety  include  umU*r  it  diseases 
which  do  not  arise  primarily  in  the  colon,  hut  in  some 
neighbouring  organ,  the  colon  being  only  secondarily  and 
sympathetically  affcricd. 

Colic,  properly  so  called,  i#  attended  with  severe  gnping 
pains  in  the  oowcl#.  which  often  fiillow  very  accurately  the 
course  of  (he  colon  ; sometimes  having  their  scat  in  one 
portion  of  it  and  sorcefimos  in  another.  These  pains  remit 
for  a t ime,  affording  intervals  of  cose : hut  they  soon  return 
with  incrca#ed  violence,  I'hey  are  often  relieved  by  pres- 
sure, a character  by  which  they  ore  distinguished  from  pain 
occasioned  by  inflamraation,  the  latter  neing  always  in- j 
proa#c<l  by  pressure.  The  pain  is  usually  attendird  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  i*f  ffatulenee.  The  flatus  soroeiime#  ■ 
cfdlects  to  such  an  extent  a.#  to  oo'osiun  a prodigious  dila- 1 
tatKio  of  the  bowels,  greatly  increasing  the  pain  When  j 
the  digestive  process  is  perfectly  natural,  it  is  always  at- 


tended wUh  the  evolution  of  some  portion  of-gas  ; in  disor- 
dered state#  of  digestion.  the  quantity  of  ^ is  often  veiy 
much  increased.  But  in  colic  quantity  generated  is 
sofDetiincs  greater  than  can  possibly  be  derived  from  this 
source  ; there  would  appear  to  be  an  actual  generation  of  a 
gaseous  fluid,  probably  from  the  blood.  While  one  portion 
of  the  intestine  is  thus  prelcrnaturally  distended,  another 
portion  is  in  a state  of  preternatural  contraction,  from  the 
irregular  spasmodic  action  of  the  muMnilar  fibres  of  the 
colon,  excited  by  the  irritating  cause — w hatever  it  may  bo 
— w hich  prwluces  the  disease.  The^o  irrt^ular  spasmoilic 
<!ontruciir>i»s  of  the  colon  are  always  present  when  this  dis- 
ease is  scu're,  and  are  intensely  painful.  Thu  cvnsiipaUim, 
which  is  so  constant  as  to  be  a diagnostic  character  of  the 
malady,  is  often  lung  continued  and  obstinate,  and  the  con- 
sequent accumulation  of  feculent  matter  is  very  great. 

I To  the  preceiling  train  of  symptoms  is  very  fre<{uentiy  su- 
I peradded  vomiting,  which  is  often  urgent  and  roost  distress- 
ing; and  in  cases  of  the  greatest  severity,  the  action  of  the 
I whole  intcHtinal  lube  above  the  seat  of  the  disease  i#  in- 
I verted,  and  Ihe  fa  ces  are  mixed  with  the  matter  vomited. 

' Oc(au.ionally  there  is  himmgh,  and  very  often  the  griping 
pains  arc  attended  with  loud  rumbling  noises  in  the  interior 
gif  tho  intestines. 

It  i.s  unnecessary  in  this  jilacc  to  enter  into  tho  details  of 
tho  varieties  of  this  malady  to  which  physicians  have  tis- 
signerl  distinct  names,  since  these  varieties  arc  merely  mmlt- 
ticaiions  of  the  same  disease  produced  by  different  causes. 
The  prcceiling  account  w ill  be  sufficient  to  give  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  a distinct  conception  of  (he  nature  of  the  ma- 
lady, and  of  the  causes  which  produce  H ; and  it  is  only 
nccessnrv  to  observe  re#pocliug  the  treatment,  that  the  two 
. great  principle#  on  which  the  cure  depends  arc  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  the  intestine,  and  the  strict  regulation 
' of  the  diet.  It  i#  indispensable  that  the  evacuation  of  tho 
intestine  of  its  accumulated  and  irritating  contents  should 
l>e  complete,  and  this  is  best  affecterl  by  an  alternation  of 
mild  and  unirritating  aperients,  with  opiates.  After  the 
intestine  ha#  been  fully  relieved  of  its  load,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  persist  in  a course  of  mild  ajaTients  for  a consider- 
able time  ; because  thu  bowel  long  remains  in  an  irritublo 
state,  and  very  slight  cause#  arc  apt  to  occasion  a rcla]i#e. 
For  the  same  reason  only  the  most  bland  and  unirritating 
substances  should  be  taken  as  food  ; all  acid  and  acrid  inal- 
ters  in  tho  solid  and  all  stimulating  matters  in  the  fluid 
aliment  should  be  roust  carcfultv  avoided. 

COLIGNY.  OASPARD  DE,  bom  in  February,  1316, 
was  the  son  of  Oaspaid  de  Coiigny,  lord  of  ChStilloii-sur- 
Luing  and  marshal  of  France,  and  of  LoiiiM:  de  Montmo- 
rency, sister  to  the  famou.s  duko  and  constable  of  that  name. 

. Coligny  served  in  Italy  under  Francis  L,  and  wo#  present 
at  the  hatllo  ofCerisolcs.  Henry  11.  made  him  Culoitcl- 
Genoral  of  infantry,  and  aftorwaM.#,  in  1552,  Admiral  of 
France.  In  the  latter  rapacity  he  sent  a colony  to  Brazil, 
which  however  was  soon  after  driven  away  by  the  Portu- 
guese. tkiligny  himself  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  by 
land.  He  defended  St.  Quentin  against  Philip  II.,  and 
was  mode  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Having 
embraced  the  retbrnie«l  religion,  he  l>erame,  with  Ivoua 
prince  of  Cond^,  one  of  the  great  Iraders  of  tho  Pm- 
tcstaiil  parly  against  Cai»ticrine  de’  Medici  and  the  Guises, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  Coligny  was  much  re- 
spccieil  by  hi#  party;  he  was  pnident  in  his  plans  and 
cool  in  danger;  dcieat  did  not  dishcjirten  him.  and  he 
rose  again  after  it  a#  formidable  as  ever.  After  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  which  (Jond^  was  taken  prisoner, 
Coligny  saved  the  remains  of  Ills  army.  The  following  yi*.ar 
iH'fK'c  was  made,  but  in  1567  tho  civil  and  religious  war 
broke  out  again,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  was  fouph',  in 
which  the  old  Constable  Montmorency,  who  commanded 
thu  royal  or  Catholic  army,  was  killed.  A short  truce  fol- 
lowtil.  but  hostilities  broke  out  again  in  1560,  when  the 
battle  of  Jamoc  was  (ought,  in  which  the  prince  of  Condfi 
was  killed.  Coligny  again  look  the  command  and  snvid 
hi#  array,  which  was  soon  after  joinetl  by  the  prince  of 
; Bearn  (afterward#  Henry  IV.X  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 

: and  Henrv  the  son  ofCond^,  who  was  but  seventeen.  The 
prince  of  Il^arn  was  declared  Ihe  head  of  the  P^Dtestants, 
hut  Colignv  excrri.#ed  all  the  function#  of  leader  and  ccro- 
iminder.  On  the  3rd  of  October.  1.569,  Coligny  lost  tho 
battle  of  Monconlour.  against  the  duke  of  Anjou  (afterw  arils 
Henry  III.),  Still  Ck>keny  continued  the  war  M>uth  of  tho 
Loire,  gained  several  ailvanUfos,  aaid  at  last  a peace  was 
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eonrluded  at  8t.G«rraam  in  Aujfu<rt,  lf)70,w]iion  was  ralle»l 
‘ lo  pnix  boileuM)  et  mal  aasific.'  Horansc  it  wnH  cnnrluded  hy 
tliR  Sieur  de  Biron,  who  was  lame,  and  by  IK-  lord 

of  Malassisc.  The  peace  howewr  fully  di*serve»l  its  nick- 
name*. bv  the  spirit  in  which  it  «ii.s  conrlutled  by  llu*  C-ourt. 
The  lea<icn  of  iho  Protestants,  amlColijrny  ainonjf  the  rest, 
entertained  strong  susiHcions  on  the  subject,  but  they  were 
lulled  into  security  by  tno  apparent  fhmkness  of  Charles  IX., 
an<l  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  prince  of  with 

the  Princes*  Margaret,  the  king’s  sister.  Coligny  came  to 
Court,  and  was  well  re-eiTod,  but  on  the  2*Jn«l  of  August. 
15/2,  he  was  kind  at  in  the  street  by  an  attendant  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.  The  wounds  however  did  not  prove  dan- 
erous.  The  attempt  was  made  at  the  insligatiim  of  the 
ucliess  of  Nemours,  whose  first  husband,  Francis  duke  of 
Guise,  had  l>een  assassinated  bv  a Huguenot  fanatic  at  the 
siego  of  Orleans  in  ISfi.?,  when  Coligny  was  unjustly  sus- 
pet- led  of  having  directed  the  blow.  On  the  ‘24th  of  August. 
J5/2,  two  da\s  after  the  attempt  upon  Culigny’s  hfc,  the 
massacre  of ‘la  Sainte  Banh^lemi’ took  place.  [Bartho- 
lomew, Mabaacrk  OFf]  Tlie  duke  of  Guise  himself  led 
the  murderers  to  the  house  of  the  admiral,  but  remained  in 
the  court  b«low,  while  Besme,  one  of  his  servants,  went  up 
foHnwed  by  others.  They  found  Coligny  seated  in  an  arm- 
chajr;  ‘ Young  man/ saicl  he  to  Besme,  ‘5;/m  ought  to  re- 
*jH.*ct  my  grov  hair* ; but  do  what  yc»u  will,  vou  cun  but 
siiurten  mv  li^e  by  a few  davs.'  TTiey  stabbed  him  in  several 
places,  and  threw  him,  still  breathing,  out  of  window  into 
the  court,  where  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
ilis  body  was  left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and 
at  last  was  hung  by  the  feet  to  a gibbet.  His  hc’tid  was  cut 
off  and  sent  to  Catherine  de’  Mecuci.  Montmorency,  cousin 
to  the  admiral,  had  his  l»ody  se^Tctly  buried  in  the  vaults  uf 
the  chSleau  of  Chantilly,  where  it  remained  in  a leaden 
coffin  till  1786,  when  Montesquieu  asked  for  the  remains  of 
Culigny  from  the  duke  of  Luxembourg.  l<»rd  of  ChStillon, 
ami  transferred  them  to  his  oum  cstatcof  Manpermis,  where 
ho  raised  a sepulchral  chapel  and  a monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  .'lamiral.  After  the  revolution  the  inonuiiitnt 
was  tronsrerred  to  the  Mus<^  dt*s  Monuraens  Fran^ais,  and 
a I<alin  insi-ription  wa.s  placed  upon  it  by  M.  Mairon,  the 
bead  uf  the  Protestant  consistory  at  Paris.  (Coligny’s  bii>- 
graphy  in  the  Hommet  lUnatrfH  tU‘  Franre,  and  Diction' 
naire  Unit'erMl  Hitforiqw,  art.  ‘Coligny/) 

COLISEXM.  properly  CoLossarsi.  [Amfhitkratre.1 
tX)'LIUS.  [Krihgillid.*.} 

COLLATERALS.  fCoNSA?toinNiTy.l 
COLLATION.  [Benefice] 

COLLE'GIUM,  or  CONLE'GIUM.  from  the  word 
•collifpi,’  ‘to  collect  or  bring  together.*  literally  signifli** 
any  aasociation  or  body  of  men.  The  wonl  Corims  was  ali^o 
ua^  in  the  same  sense,  and  those  who  w'ere  members  of 
a collegium  or  corpus  were  hence  c.allfd  corpnrati.  The 
Word  Universiias  was  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
Collegium  or  Curpus,  but  it  had  also  the  more  genera!  sig- 
inOratibn  of  * community,'  or  ‘collective  body  of  citizen*.’ 
In  the  Roman  polity  c<iUegium  signified  any  association  of 
persons  such  as  the  law  allowed,  and  which  was  confirmed 
by  special  enactment  or  by  a senatus  consultum,  or  an  im- 
mrial  constitution,  in  which  case  it  was  called  Cullcgium 
Legiiimuia.  A collegium  neoeasarily  consisted  of  three 
persons  at  least.  5U.  tit  16. 1.  85.) 

In  general,  any  association  or  collegium,  unless  it  had 
the  sanction  of  a senatus  consultum,  or  of  the  emperor, 
was  illegal  fillicitum) but  when  dissolved,  the  members 
were  allowed  to  divide  the  property  of  the  association  ac- 
oording  lo  their  reactive  shares.*  The  members  of  a 
collegium  wore  called  sodalcs : the  terms  and  object  of 
their  union  or  association  might  be  any  that  wi*re  not  illegal. 

A great  variety  of  collegia  (many  of  them  like  oiu 
companies)  existed  at  Rome  ami  in  the  empire.  a.s  we 
see  bv  antient  writings  and  inscriptions,  such  as  the 
Collegia  Fabrorum.  Pistortim,  Pontifienm.  Fratnim  Ar- 
valiuin,  Virorum  Epulonum,  Augurum,  See.  Some  of 
these,  such)  as  the  colleges  of  Pontifices  and  Augurs, 
were  of  a religious  cbaracier.  These  collegia  possessed 
property  as  a corporate  b«>dy ; and  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror, Antoninus,  if  they  were  collegia  legitima,  they 
could  take  a U*gac.y  or  bequest  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5, 1.  ‘20)  in  their 
corporate  ca{»arity.  Collogia  were  atlnwed,  a«  a matter  of 
cmin*e,  to  have  a common  chest,  and  an  actor,  syndicu.*  or 
atiomqy.to  look  after  their  righu  and  interesK  and  ap{>ear 
on  their  behalC  (Dig.  3.  tit.  4,  L 1.)  The  roaxmia,  that 


what  was  due  to  a university  was  not  due  to  the  individual 
nieml>er»,  and  that  the  debts  of  imiveisiiies  w»t»*  no;  tlio 
debts  of  the  individuLii  members,  and  that  c^>-n  ihuu^h 
all  the  iiieuiberB  were  i-hanged,  the  univerMiy  siiU  exi>>lc<l, 
eompmhend  the  essential  notion  of  a eorix/ration  a.*  now 
understood.  In  mo>t  cases  the  members  pruhalily  up 
vacaneic-s  in  their  own  body ; as  to  tlio  mode  of  election  in 
the  eollege  of  Augurs,  see  Avgi'Rv. 

In  England  a College  m an  cleemoiiynar}'  lay  cor|kira- 
tion,  of  the  same  kind  as  an  ho^pl!ii),  existing  a.s  a corporate 
boily  either  by  iwescription  or  by  tho  grunt  of  the  king.  It 
is  not  ne<'eHsarilya  ]>laeoof  learning.  An  hospital  also  is  not 
nece-ssarily  a mere  charitable  endowment,  but  is  sonu-times 
a place  of  learning,  os  Christ’s  Hospital,  London.  Its  parti- 
cular form  and  constitution  depend  on  the  terms  of  the 
foundation.  A college  consists  of  a head,  called  by  the  viirious 
names  of  provost  (pncposiius),  master,  re<-tor.  pnncipal  or 
Warden,  and  of  a body  of  ftdlows  (socii),  and  generally 
of  Rch<dar»  also,  be*ides  various  officers  or  «er\ant.s, 
arconling  to  the  peculuir  natum  of  the  foundation.  A 
c<dlego  is  wholly  subject  to  the  laws,  stntuies,  and  ordi- 
nances which  the  founder  makes,  ami  lo  the  %isitor  whom 
he  appoints,  aud  to  no  others.  All  elections,  and  the  general 
management  of  a collage,  must  Ik*  in  conf'nnity  witli  .-uch 
statutes  or  ruh^.  If  a cullegu  does  not  excitsl  its  jurisilic- 
tion,  the  king's  courts  have  no  cognizance,  and  expulsion 
of  a member  is  entirely  witliin  its  juriMliciion.  If  tnerc  is 
no  special  visitor  appuinte<l  by  the  founder,  the  right  of 
visitation,  in  dcfnuU  of  the  heirs  of  the  founder,  devolves 
upon  the  king,  who  exercises  it  by  the  great  seal.  When 
the  king  is  founder,  his  succensors  are  the  risitors. 

The  general  power  of  a visitor  i.*  to  judge  according  to 
the  statutes  of  a college,  to  expel  mid  dtqirivo  for  just 
reavm.  and  to  hear  appeals.  His  preci*e  powers  are  de- 
termined by  the  founner’s  statutes,  and  if  there  ore  any 
exceptions  to  hU  jM>wer,  the  jurisdiction  m such  excepted 
cases  devolves  on  tho  king.  Certain  times  are  genoraHy 
named  in  the  statutes  for  visitation,  but  the  visitor  may 
visit  whenever  lie  is  called  in,  it  lietng  im-ident  to  his  office 
to  hi*«r  complaints.  Wo  long  ns  n visitor  ki*eps  within  his 
juri-<liciion  hi*  acts  cannot  be  ruiilrollcd,  and  tliere  is  no 
yipcal  from  him,  aswa.*  dfcnU*tl  ui  the  well-known  case  of 
PhihjHr.  Bury,  or  the  caseofExeicrCi>llege,  Oxford.  iShow. 

, P.  C.  35).  The  visitors  are  not  bodnd  to  any  particular  forma 
of  pro«x*eding,  and.  in  g»*neral,  want  of  jurbwhciion  i*  the 
only  ground  on  which  they  arc  linhtc  m prohibition,  ff 
a visitor’s  power  is  not  limited  or  dofim-il,  he  must  use 
his  best  clLscrction.  If  a {*ower  to  interpret  the  statutes  is 
given  to  any  person,  as  to  the  bUhop  i»f  the  diocese,  this 
Will  constitute  liim  and  his  successors  visitors.  The  heirs 
of  a founder  cannot  alter  the  statute's,  unlcs*<  sui’h  a p<«wcr 
is  expressly  reserveil ; and  it  ap|H*ar«,  that  where  the  king 
is  founder,  hi*>  swcci'ssors  cannot  alter  statutes  without  the 
consent  of  the  college,  unless  such  a power  is  reserv«,Hl. 
But  as  to  the  ]>owcr  to  alter  statutes,  it  must  be  ub*>erved, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  crown  at  least,  it  lias  not  unfVe- 
quenllybeen  done,  iliough  such  a power  might  now  possiblv 
be  disputed,  unless  expressly  reserved  to  the  founaer  ani 
his  heirs  by  hi«  original  statutes. 

Whenever  a visitor  is  apjKjintod.  the  Court  of  Clian<-ery 
never  interferes  wiili  the  internal  management  of  a college ; 
but  this  court  exercises  jurisdiction  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  managtunent  of  the  funds,  considering  that 
a*  to  the  funds  of  a ctjllcge,  tho-e  who  posse**  llie  legal 
estate  are  in  the  situation  of  trustees.  If  governors,  nr 
persons  rnllod  vivitors,  have  the  h*gal  estate,  ant!  are  in- 
trusted with  the  rents  and  proffih,  the  Court  of  Ciiuncery 
will  make  them  account.  In  colleges,  a hen  a new  foun- 
dation IS  engrafted  on  the  old  one.  it  liccumes  part  of  the 
old  one.  and  subject  lo  the  iwme  visiturial  authority, 
unless  new  statutes  aro  given  with  the  new  foundation. 

The  validity  of  all  elections  in  colleges  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  word.*  of  the  founder's  statutes  or  rules. 
In  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  on  elections,  the  point  has 
generally  Doen,  whether  the  master’s  concunciice  is  tie- 
ccH-sary,  or  wh»-‘th/*r  a bare  majority  of  the  clcciors,  of  which 
electors  tho  master  is  one,  is  sufficient.  In  (Jatharinc  Hall, 
Cambridge,  fellows  must  be  elected  ‘ communi  omnium 
consensu  aut  saltern  ex  consensu  maglstri,  cl  majoris  parUs 
comnmnitatis/  and  it  was  held  by  I»rd  Kldon,  upon  these 
W(»rds  and  another  clause  which  follows,  that  no  election 
was  vnlifl  in  which  the  ma.stor  did  not  concur. 

The  statutes  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  require  ‘ tliat  the 
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cl.M-tion  of  a follow  shall  be  by  Uie  mailer  nn<l  the  major 
pari  of  the  fcllowB  niul  hero  it  was  hehl  (a.d. 

that  a valid  election  might  bo  made  without  the  con- 
rurrenoe  of  the  master.  But  this  interpretation  U obviously 
wrong,  and  is  referred  to  with  disapprobation  in  the  recent 
ruse  of  Qrteen’s  College,  Cambridge.  5 Russell. 

0)lleg<?s  (13  Elu.,  r.  10),  camml  grunt  leases  of  their 
land  beyond  21  yo4insor  three  lives  ; und  in  such  leuAC*  the 
Bccustoiued  yearly  rent,  or  more,  must  be  reserved,  iwyable 
yearly  during  the  term.  By  18  Eliz.,  c.  C,  in  all  leases^ 
'made  by  college*  in  the  univerailiefs  and  by  the  colleges  of 
Winchester  and  Eton,  one-third  of  the  whole  rent  must  be 
re^'t^ed  ill  corn.  The  Mortmain  Act  of  9 Geo.  II.,  c.  36, 
which  has  pul  considerublo  olwtaclua  in  the  way  of  gifts  of 
land  or  iinmey  to  be  laid  out  iu  land  in  Kngland,  for 
charitable  purposes,  dints  not  extend  to  the  two  universities 
of  Oxford  and  tJombridge,  or  to  college*  in  the  two  uni- 
versUitai,  nor  to  gift*  in  favour  of  the  scholar*  of  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  Wcstuunsler.  This  statute  contained  a 
restriction  as  to  the  number  of  udvowsons  which  a college 
in  either  of  the  universitie*  was  allowed  to  hold;  but  tin* 
restriction  was  removed  by  45  Geo.  III.,  c.  101,  having  been 
found,  as  the  )iroainble  to  tliis  statute  sets  forth,  injurious 
to  learning.  Tliese  colU*gcb  rati  therefore  now  purchase 
and  hold  as  many  advowson*  as  they  please. 

A collegiate  chun'h  ia  a church  that  has  a college  or 
rimpler  of  canons,  but  no  bishop,  and  yet  is  under  the 
authority  of  a bishop.  The  canonists  reiiuirc  tlux>o  canon* 
at  least  to  constitute  a collegiate  church,  becau»e  three, 
according  to  the  Uoiuun  law,  were  rwiuircd  to  make  a 
eo'.lego.  Theae  ctdlegiate  churches  are  sometime*  simply 
called  colleges.  In  the  case  of  Manchester  (Jollego,  a man- 
damus was  directed  to  the  bishop  of  Chester,  as  warden  of 
Manchester  College,  to  admit  a chaplain.  The  bishop 
iiappened  also  to  bo  vUilor  of  the  college.  It  was  held  by 
the  King’s  Bench,  that  in  the  case  of  a spiritual  corporation 
the  jurisdiction  was  in  that  court,  unlemi  there  was  an 
express  visitor  appointed,  and  the  court  interi>o>>ed  in  the 
present  cose  because  there  was  no  separate  vuitorial  power 
then  existing,  owing  to  the  union  of  the  wardeiiship  aud 
visilorship  in  the  same  person.  This  case  was  afterwards 
provided  fur  by  an  exures*  Act,  2 Geo.  11.,  c.  29. 

As  to  the  relation  belween  the  English  universities  and 
the  colleges  within  their  limit*,  see  Unjvkrsity  and 
C«,M»uiiKt8  and  OxKOKD.  The  nature  of  a college  in  the 
EngUah  universities,  considered  simply  in  itself,  will  be  best 
\Nider*tood  by  mfurring  to  the  particular  accounts  of 
Cidleges  in  this  work,  a*  Braseiioze,  All  Souls,  BalHol,  &c. 

The  statutes  of  all  the  old  college*  in  England  arc  in 
Ijilin;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  some  cotujHira- 
lively  modern  endowment*,  probably  all  college  statute*  are 
in  Latin.  Those  of  Eton  College,  of  Trinity  College.  Cun- 
bridge,  and  of  St.  John’s  College,  Ombridge.  winch  may 
!h‘ne  n.H  specimens  of  the  statutes  of  such  foundations,  ore 
prmted  in  the  Education  Reports  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mon*. 1818. 

Mciner*  {(JeschiclUe  der  Enstfhun^  und  Knltcickelung 
drr  lloh/m  ScAuIlert,  See.,  Gilitingcn,  IS02,  vol.  i.)  has 
given  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  origin  of  college*  in 
universities.  The  cullcgc*  in  the  University  of  Pari*  wi-re 
the  ilrst  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Eurupt*,  though  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  them  older  than  the  university  itself. 

Tlie  term*  college  and  university  have  lHH;n  often  con- 
fnunded  in  nuKlern  limes,  and  indeed  arc  now  sometimes 
Used  indjMTiiiiinately.  Some  of  the  incorjK»r.ited  place*  of 
learning  in  the  United  Suites  which  confer  degrees  are 
called  universities  and  imme  ore  calltsi  colleges  though  there 
i*  in  fact  no  distinction  iHstwecn  the  two.  Sumeof  thc'm  in- 
stil iittouH  called  college*  contain  the  school*  or  department* 
of  arts  htw,  medicine,  and  llieology;  and  some  that  are 
called  univoraitics  contain  only  tluHie  of  arts  law.  and  medi- 
cine. Some  of  these  colleges  are  more  limiUnl  as  to  the  ob- 
ject* of  in.slniction,  but  still  confer  degrees  If  wo  hxik  to 
the  origin  of  iHillcge*  and  their  rnmnexioti  with  univer<iti*'s 
it  will  1m*  evident  that  the  imliMwiminaU*  u«e  of  these  terms 
U incorroi't,  and  tends  to  lead  to  confusion.  Whem  an  in- 
corptimted  college,  such  as  the  College  of  Surgeon*  in  Lon- 
«Vm.  is  crapowere<l  to  confer  a degree  or  title  after  examina- 
tion of  candidate*  in  a single  depariincni,  some  other  name 
would  be  more  appropriate.  Hie  word  Ai*udcraiu,  w hich  is 
the  most  modern  of  uU  the  terms  applied  n>  places  of 
higher  instruction,  ha.s  !ii*cn  most  usually  applied  to  en- 
dowed eurpotate  bodies  W hkh  have  for  their  object  Iho  im- 


rovement  of  some  ^lartumlar  science  or  some  particu  »r 
ranch  of  knowledge,  in  some  case*  with  the  power  to  con- 
fer degrees  in  *uch  particular  science,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
withudt  this  power.  Vet  the  term*  acailemiu  and  univer- 
sity have  also  often  been  used,  and  now  arc  used  indiscri- 
minately. (Meiner*,  vol.  iv..  On  tfus  Diffcr^tA  Names  qf 
IlisA  SchoolK.) 

The  history  of  the  Reoten  universities'  show*  that  the 
tenn*  college  and  university  were,  both  at  the  time  of  the 
fouiidutiun  of  these  institutions  and  subscquentlv  also,  used 
with  little  discrimination  ; and  this  carelcHwSncss  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  ho*  led  to  anomalies  in  their  consti- 
tution, and  no  little  ditHculty  in  comprehending  the  history 
and  actual  constitution  of  these  bodie*.  (See  the  Reportqf 
l/u'  Buyal  Commisfiitm  uf  Inquiry  into  thf.  S/o/c  qf  the  Sroirh 
Untrmi/ies,  primed  1831;  amf  Malden’*  Origin  Vni- 
versiiie*,  London,  1835.) 

In  France,  the  term  college  signiiie*  a school,  though 
the  constitution  of  a Freix'h  college  is  veiy  different  from 
lliat  of  our  grammar-schools.  It  comes  nearcKl,  perhap*, 
to  a Genimn  gjinnasium.  Of  these  colleges  tliereare  about 
320,  e\  ery  large  town  having  one  of  them.  Thuv  arc  main- 
tained by  the  towns,  their  heads  and  professors  being  paid 
out  of  the  revenue*  of  the  cotmminos,  Tim’  are  all  under 
the  HU)H:rintendcnce  of  the  University  of  France.  Tliere 
are  til*o  about  forty  royal  colleges,  in  which  the  directors 
(atimitii*triUeurA)Mii\  professor*  arc  paid  by  the  slate.  The 
College  Royal  of  France,  founded  by  Francis  I.,  has  above 
twenty  professors,  who  lecture  on  the  various  sciences  and 
the  oriental  language*.  {See  Journal nf  EductUion,^o.  Ill 
‘ On  the  State  of  Eduraliun  in  France.’) 

(JOLLIER,  JEREMY,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1659,  at  Stow  (^ui  in  Cambridgeshire.  Me  was 
educated  under  his  father,  who  was  master  of  the  free-school 
oflpsW'ich.  In  1669  he  was  admitted  of  Caiu*  College, 
Clambridge,  and  in  1676  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  re- 
sided some  time  a*  chaplain  with  the  uuuntes.*  dowager  of 
Dorset,  and  then  received  the  small  rectory  of  Amplon,  in 
Sntfolk.  In*  1685  he  resigned  this  living  and  came  to 
lyrndon,  when  he  was  soon  appointed  lecturer  of  Gray’s 
Inn.  At  the  revolution  of  1688  he  put  himsedf  in  oji- 
pohitiun  to  the  government  and  the  cimndi  a*  established 
under  William  HI.,  and  engaged  in  a hot  controversy  with 
Burnet,  afterward*  bishop  of  Salisbury.  One  of  hi*  publi- 
cation*. * The  Desertion  Di>cu&tsed,  in  a Letter  to  a Country 
Gentleman,’  (4to.  16S8)  gave  great  offence  to  the  new  go- 
vernment, and  Collier  w:u  sent  a close  prisoner  to  New  gale, 
w here  he  remained  some  month*,  and  whence  ho]  was,  at 
last,  diiMiharged  without  over  being  brought  to  trial.  ITiis 
persecution  did  not  txiul  his  zeal:  during  the  four  following 
year*  he  published  a number  of  works  w hich  were  oil  of  a 
IKililical  and  oontrovorsial  nature.  Toward*  the  end  of 
1692  Collier,  with  Newton,  who  was  also  a non-iuring  cler- 
gyman. was  am^ted  at  a solitary  place  on  the  Kentish 
coast,  whither  he  wn»  supposed  to  have  gone  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  with  the  partisansof  the  house  or  Stuart 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  After  a short  examinatio-i 
liefore  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  secretary  of  slate,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Gatc-hoUi>c.  There  was  no  evidencu 
against  him  ; but  in  rionse<{Ucnce  of  hi*  questioning  the  lega- 
lity of  the  court*,  and  refusing  bail,  he  suffered  a short  im- 
prisonment in  the  King’*  Bench. 

Ill  the  course  of  1692  and  1693  he  published  six  more 
Work*,  all  hostile  to  government.  In  1696  he  w'a*  nro*o- 
ruterl  for  giving  church  absuhiiiun  to  Sir  John  FrieiM  and 
Sir  William  Perkin*,  who  were  convicted  of  being  acoeano- 
rie*  in  the  ulut  to  assassinate  King  William.  Cvllier  ab- 
sconded auu  was  oullaweil.  The  outlawry  was  never  re- 
voked, but  the  energetic  divine,  after  the  first  rigour  waa 
abated,  scvms  to  have  cared  little  for  it.  He  live<I  in  Lon- 
don or  its  suburbs  till  his  death.  supjKirting  himself  by  his 
literary  labours.  In  the  course  of  the  very  year  in  which 
he  wn*  outlawed  he  put  forth  five  political  work*.  The  next 
yi^r  he  puhlished  the  Ut  volume  of  hi*  * Essay*  upon  seve- 
ral Moral  Suhjects,'  adding  a 2nd  vol.  in  17U5,  and  a 3rd 
m 1 709.  These  essays  were  much  admired  nl  the  time. 
It  was,  however,  in  1698  that  he  produced  the  work  by 
w hich  he  i*  now  best  knowm  : ' A Short  View  of  the  Imcio- 
raliiy  and  Prufaneness  of  the  KnglUh  Stage,  together  with 
the  Sense  of  Antiquily  ujhiu  this  .Argument,’  1 vol.  avo. 
Tile  ‘ Short  View'  wu»  almost  as  severe  upon  theatres  and 
theatrical  writers  asPrynne’Hfamoiui  'lli»trio-Ma*U.\,*pub 
lished  about  6,j  y cars  before.  It  led  to  a coulivversy  with  (Jonr 
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grevo  ami  Vanbrut(h.  inwliirh  many  »hccl^  woro 
on  both  side!*,  many  bard  names  4*\<-haj’.i^«vl.  and  in  wbb-b  ' 
Collier,  to  whom  couteal  waa  a duti^hi,  w tlaiu^hi  to  havn 
had  the  better  of  hU  adven»rk-s.  AtU-r  throe  other  dc* 
fences of*lus‘  View,’  ho  published,  in  1703,  ‘Mr. Collier’s  ths-  ' 
aua&ivu  from  the  Play-house,  in  a Letter  to  a tVrsun  of ; 
Quality,  occasioned  by  the  late  calamity  of  the  Tempest.'  , 
This  literary  combat  lasted  ten  whole  years;  but  Collier  i 
lived  to  see  the  English  stage  become  much  more  decent 
than  it  had  been— an  impruvoment  to  which  he  had  doubt- 
lessly contributed. 

Between  the  years  1701  and  17-21  he  translated  andpub- 
lished  Morcri’s  great  ‘Historical  Dicliuiiarv,’  an«l  wrote 
and  published  * Ecclesiasti(ral  History  of  (:*rcal  Britain,’ 
in  two  huge  folio  volumes.  The  hwtory  was  attacked  by- 
Bishop  Burnet  and  others,  to  whom  Collier  replied  with  hia 
usual  vigour.  Ho  w*as  the  author  of  a few  other  religious 
and  controversial  papers.  Hu  dietl  on  the  ‘iCth  of  April, 
17‘iC,  in  the  7t»th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  burietl  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Pancras,  London. 

COLLIMATION,  LINE  OF,  the  line  of  sight  in  any 
astronomical  or  gcudcsical  instrument.  [Circle.]  Where 
a telescope  is  used,  this  name  is  given  to  the  line  joining 
the  centre  of  the  object-glass  and  the  intersection  of  the 
fine  wires  or  spiderwebs  in  iu  fiK^us,  this  being  the  direc- 
tion of  any  object  which  is  there  soon  bisected  by  the  ob- 
server. 

COLLIMATION,  ERROR  OF.  In  most  instruments 
the  line  of  sight  U supposed  to  have  a certain  iH^Ialion  to 
i»lhor  parts.  iTius  in  a transit  telescope  it  ought  to  be  per- 
|)cndirulur  to  the  liarizontal  axis,  in  a circle  or  quadrant  it 
should  1)0  in  a horizontal  or  vertical  direction  wIumi  the 
reading  of  the  limb  is  0“  or  90“,  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  difference  between  the  existing  and  rer|uirod  posi- 
tions is  called  the  error  of  collimaii<m,  w hich  must  be  care- 
fully ascertained,  and  be  corrected  or  allowed  for,  or  elimi- 
nated in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  ob-ervations.  This 
W'ill  be  particularly  oxjilaiued  as  each  instrument  comes 
under  our  notice.  Many  readers  will  have  a general 
notion  of  the  error  of  collimalion  from  the  mode  in  which  a 
workman  tries  the  truth  of  his  square,  or  of  the  mason’s 
level,  which  in  principle  is  nearly  allied  to  the  methods  of 
astronomers.  When  tho  telescope  wa.s  originally  applie<l 
to  astronomical  instruments,  the  mystery  of  ascertaining 
the  true  direction  of  a lino  which  could  not  be  merhani- 
nlly  examine<l,  presented  considerable  ditlicultics  to  some 
observers.  Hevelius  of  Danzig  never  could  be  induced 
to  ap])ly  telescopic  sights  to  his  iu-xtants  or  quadrants,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  prejudice  much  of  the  labour  of  his 
long  and  active  life  was  completely  wasted. 

COLLIMATOR,  tho  name  given  by  Captain  Kater  to 
his  contrivance  for  determining  tlie  ernw  of  collimalion  in 
any  principal  instrument,  without  the  reversal  of  tho  instru- 
ment itself.  This  reversal  tn)ub)esoinc  in  all  large  inslru- 
niont-s  and  in  mural  circles  and  quadrants  is  I'orbklden 
by  their  construction.  Wo  shall  give  a sketch  of  Cap- 
tain Kater's  collimators  and  those  anteci'dent  to  hLs 
invention,  and  a drawing  and  description  of  a level  col- 
limator, which  on  the  whole  wo  think  best  suited  for 
common  use.  Where  the  adjustments,  &c.,  mentioned 
nre  not  described,  the  reader  will  find  them  in  tho  article 
C'lKCXB. 

On  referring  to  the  description  of  each  instrument,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  determiuation  of  the  error  of  colli- 
inutioii  rwiuires — 1.  a wcIl-deOnod  object,  of  which  the 
direction  remains  unchanged  ; 2.  a reversal  of  the  instru- 
ment, similar  to  that  of  me  mason’s  level ; 3.  for  angular 
instruments,  a power  of  determining  the  relation  of  the  di- 
rection of  that  object  to  a vertic-al  line.  Now  a near  object 
cannot  be  seen  on  the  wires  of  a telesi'opc  when  they  are  in 
the  focus  of  tho  object^loss,  and  a dUtant  object  is  very 
seldom  suflicicntly  steady  oi  sharply  defined.  This  want 
may  be  supplied  by  a second  telescope,  having  its  axis 
parallel  to  tno  axis  of  tho  telesrupe  under  examination  and 
nearly  in  the  same  right  line,  which  has  cross  wires  in  its 
focus ; the  object-glasses  being  towards  each  other.  As 
parallel  rays  railing  on  an  object-glass  converge  to  the 
focus,  so  rays  diverging  ftom  the  focus  become  parallel 
aAor  refraction  at  the  object-glass,  and  emerge  as  if  they 
came  from  a real  object  at  an  infinite  distance ; hence  the 
cro»  wires  in  the  supplementary  or  collimating  telescope 
will  be  seen  distinctly  in  tho  direction  of  the  line  joining 
the  cross  and  the  centre  of  the  object-glass,  in  whatever 


parf  of  the  cylinder  of  issuing  mys  the  eye  may  be  plaoqd. 
Great  core  is  requij'iio  maadjusun''  the  wires  of  the  colli- 
malinif  tulfsc-jjv  exactly  to  focus  especiallv  if  a short  tele^ 
<a*ope  be  u-ieU ; out  ttu*  axes  of  tiiu  two  tulescopcs  need  only 
be  approximately  in  a right  lino. 

In  many  of  tho  privets  aUrt'rvatorioH  in  England,  a metal 
plate  with  sharp  tines  or  dots  engraved  upon  it,  is  firmly 
si'curud  to  an  outside  stone  and  viewed  through  a lensfixcll 
in  the  wall  of  tho  observatory,  the  distance  between  the  lens 
and  the  mark  being  e<iual  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a mark  may  bo  used  for  determining 
the  error  uf  coUimatiun  in  altitude  of  a reversible  cirtde, 
and  in  all  cases  where  merely  a distinct  and  distant  object 
is  required.  If  the  ]>osition  of  the  mark  be  permanent,  and 
the  local  length  of  the  lens  bo  cousidurable,  this  may  be 
advantageously  used  as  a meridian  mtirk  [Transit]  ; but 
then  the  lens  should  have  a separate  supjiort  within  the  ob- 
serx*atory,  and  the  position  of  tho  mark  should  be  jealously 
wau  lusl  and  verified.  !>.  Rittenhouse  first  made  use  of 
this  substitute  for  a distont  mark  {American  I^ilomjJtical 
Traneactiom,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ibl);  and  we  believe  Dr.  Mas- 
kelync  at  one  time  used  an  adaptation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  a cap  with  a lens  of  long  focus,  slipping  ever 
the  object  end  of  his  transit  telescope,  to  view  the  south 
meridian  murk  at  Greenwich,  wliich  was  too  near  the  ob- 
serialory  to  be  scon  distinctly 

The  collimating  tclosco]>e  and  its  crass  wires  are  thus 
maile  to  supply  the  want  of  a dutinct,  distant,  and  immov- 
able object.  In  tho  Axtronomi'.che  Sachrichten,  No.  4.3, 
Prafoisur  Gauss,  after  enunciating  tho  optical  property 
above  ineutiimod,  uwhI  it  for  measuring  the  intenaU  bo- 
I tween  the  wires  of  a transit  lelesrojK?  by  u iheiKlolet,  u bicli 
I viewed  them  through  the  objivt-glass  of  tho  transit.  In 
1 No.  G 1 of  the  .same  work.  Professor  Bessel  applied  the  same 
> principle  to  a still  more  im^iorlant  purpose,  that  of  deter- 
' mining  the  horizontal  floxure  of  tho  telcsco|te  of  his  meri- 
dian circle.  After  taking  out  the  object-glass  and  eye-piece 
of  this  instrument  (or  the  instrument  might  have  been 
raiseil  out  of  the  way),  he  placed  two  collimating  tele- 
scopes, one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  tho 
circle,  looking  into  each  other,  and  nearly  in  the  horizontal 
line  w'hirh  passed  through  the  ceutro  of  his  instmmenL 
Tlieso  he  adjusted  to  have  their  cross  wires  apparently  iii»on 
each  other,  when  the  two  object-glasses  and  the  two  crosses 
arc  evidently  all  in  tho  same  right  line.  The  obje<-t-gla.HS 
and  eye-piece  were  then  replaced  in  the  circle  telescope,  and 
the  angle  between  tho  two  crosses  of  the  collimator  mca- 
I Bured,  which  would  have  been  exactly  Ib0“,  without  tlexure; 
hence  the  difference  from  180“  was  tho  double  hurizontnl 
flexure  of  tho  circlo  telescope.  Bessel  ftirthcr  remarks, 
that  a vertical  telescope  turning  freely  round  in  its  collars, 
and  having  a cross  level  att.Tched.  might  be  used  for  deter- 
mining the  true  zenith  point  of  any  instrument,  without  re- 
versing the  latter.  The  date  uf  this  publication  is  Julv, 
1824. 

Captain  Kater,  who  lud  not  heanl  of  either  of  these 
memoirs,  gave,  in  the  Philomjphical  Tranmetione,  1825, 
p.  147,  a description  and  figure  of  a horizontal  floating 
Collimator.  This  is  a telescu|>e  laid  horizontally  upon  a 
block  of  cast  iron,  which  Heals  in  a vesncl  filled  with  mer- 
cur}’.  This  collimator  was  designed  for  determining  the 
zenith  fniint  of  mural  and  other  irreversible  circles.  The 
cross  of  tho  Collimating  telescope  is  obscia'c<l  by  the 
circlo  telesi'opo  in  one  direction,  suppose  to  the  north,  ami 
the  divisions  road  off.  The  trough  of  mercury  W'ith  the 
collimator  floating  in  it,  is  then  transported  to  the  south  of 
the  circle,  the  cross  again  bisected,  and  the  divisions  read 
off  ns  before.  If  tho  angle  which  the  line  of  sight  of  the 
collimating  telescope  makes  writh  tho  Imriznii  be  supposed 
to  be  unciranged  by  this  change  of  place,  it  is  clear  that 
half  wav  between  the  means  of  the  two  sets  of  readings  is 
the  reading  corresponding  to  the  vertical  iiosition  of  tho 
circle  telescope.  Again,  as  tho  difference  of  the  north  and 
south  mean  reailings  would  equal  I80“,  if  the  collimating 
telescope  were  truly  horizontal,  half  tho  cxcos.s  of  this  dif- 
ference almve  180“,  or  half  the  defect  from  180",  will  bo  the 
angle  which  the  collimating  telescope  makes  with  the  hori- 
zon. We  beiievo  however  that,  in  addition  to  the  trouble  of 
moving  such  an  apparatus,  the  nennanonre  of  tho  position 
of  the  collimating  tclescupo  could  not  be  relied  upon  if  at 
all  disturbed. 

In  tho  Fhiloiophicat  Transarliotix,  1828,  p.  257,  Captain 
Kater  proposed  a very  much  improved  term  uf  this  in 
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ttruTDCiit.  tfliicb  he  called  ihe  floatinj^  colllmalor. 

The  iron  lloat  is  here  a rinj?  swimming  in  an  annular 
trtjush.  ainl  Ihe  telescope,  which  w placed  verticallv,  has  a 
clear  view  tlir<nit?h  the  »x*nirc  of  the  Unatand  trough.  This 
colhraalor  may  Imj  placed  below  the  instrument  to  be  ex- 
amined. when  the  collimating  telescope  will  have  its  object- 
glass  uppermost,  or,  as  is  moat  usual,  above  the  instru- 
ment, when  the  collimating  telescope  looks  downwards.  A 
smooth  rotatory  motion  upon  ruUere  can  be  given  to  the  annu- 
lar trough,  when  it  Is  evident  the  line  of  sight  of  the  colli- 
mating tele-'cope  will  either  be  and  ctmtinue  to  be  vertical 
(supposing  the  position  of  the  float  to  l>e  permanent),  or  will 
describe  a conical  surface  of  which  the  axis  is  vertical. 
Hence  if  the  cross  bo  bisected  in  two  opposite  positions  of 
the  ctdliinator  by  the  telescope  of  a circular  instrument,  the 
mean  of  the  two  readings  will  bo  the  rending  of  the  zenith 
of  the  instrument. 

It  will,  generally  speaking,  be  convenient  to  adjtist  the 
axis  of  the  collimating  teleso>po  truly  vertical.  To  do  this, 
first  observe  the  position  of  the  cros«  bv  a circle  or  transit 
telescojie,  turn  the  collimator  half  round,  and  note  the  po- 
sition again ; fbon,  by  placing  a small  weight  upon  tlie 
Itoal,  bring  the  cross  half  way  between  the  two  observetl  po- 
sitions. Turn  the  collimator  a quarter  round  and  perform 
fhe  same  adjustment  for  this  and  its  reversed  situation. 
The  axis  of  the  collimating  telescope  is  now  truly  vortical. 
From  some  trials,  which  however  we  must  admit  were  not 
made  under  favourable  circumstances,  we  do  not  think  the  , 
vertical  Hooting  collimator  capable  of  giving  results  as  accu- 1 
rate  as  may  be  obtained  by  other  me.'ins  ; but  it  ought  als>  | 
to  be  staled  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opi-  ! 
iiinn  among  practical  astronomers  upon  this  point. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  we  have  represented  a more  ' 
portable,  and  perhaps  a more  accurate  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  error  of  collimation,  and  also  the  position  of 
the  horizon,  than  either  of  the  Moating  collimators. 

The  three  parts  of  which  this  collimator  consists  have  been 
separated  frmn  each  other  for  easier  comprehension.  The 
telescope  O E rests  with  its  ground  cylindriral  collars,  a a, 
hb,  in  the  rectangular  Y’s,  A,  Buf  the  stand.  These  col- 
larsshould  be  truly  cylindrical,  and,  if  possible,  exactly 
e<jual.  There  are  cross  wires  which  must  first  of  all  be 
plat'tsl  correctlT  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  when  the 
screw  c is  to  be  tightened.  To  adjust  the  cross -wires, 
bring  the  intersection  of  the  cross  to  bisect  any  ilistinct 
and  immovable  object  (the  wir^  of  another  telescope, 


for  instance),  turn  the  telescope  half  round  in  its  Y's,  and 
then,  by  releasing  one  of  llie  four  adjusting  screws,  (the 
heads  of  which  are  seen  near  bb,)  and  screwing  up  its 
antagonist,  bring  the  cross  uoy  bar'k  to  coincidence, 
and  complete  tho  coincidence  by  screwing  S.  When  this 
has  l>ecn  dune  satisfactorily,  adjust  the  cross  in  the  trans- 
verse direction  by  tho  other  two  screws,  and  it  will  then  bo 
found  that  the  telescope  can  be  turned  round  without  any 
apparent  chance  of  place  in  the  cross  wires,  that  is,  the  lino 
of  sight  is  in  the  axis  of  the  collars  or  parallel  to  the  axis, 
liie  reflector  R.  which  is  merely  to  throw  tho  light  of  the 
skv  or  a lamp  upon  the  wires,  may  now  be  put  on. 

The  collimator  being  thus  adju.sted,  w to  be  set  to  tho 
north  or  south  of  the  circle  under  examination,  and  at  the 
same  height  as  the  centre  of  tho  telcscoiie,  when  the  axis 
of  the  collars  is  to  be  mode  horizontal  by  the  reversible 


level  if,  and  the  foot  screw R.  When  tho  cross  ofthe  col- 
limator is  biiHTUMl  by  the  wires  of  tho  circle  tclescop<*,  the 
telescope  is  horizoniul.  and  the  mean  reading  of  the  circle 
microsoipe  is  tho  reading  of  theAonco/i(o/  jMihit,  which,  if 
the  circle  roatls  altitudes,  should  be  tt'',  and  if  zenith  dis- 
tances, should  l»e  90®.  The  difference  from  these  valucj*  is 
tho  error  of  collimation.  By  setting  the  collimator  to  the 
other  side  of  the  instrument  any  error  of  flexure  may  be 
detected. 

We  have  said  that  the  cylindrical  collars  should  bo  per- 
fectly equal,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  them  so.  The  dif- 
ference is  easily  ascertained  by  reversing  the  telescope  in 
its  Y’s,  end  for  end,  and  again  applying  the  level.  Sup- 
pose the  level  to  hare  shown  ^>crfect  horizonlality  before 
reversing,  and  that  afterwards  the  reading  towards  O 
exceeds  that  towards  R.  by  m".  It  will  easily  be  seen 

that  ^ must  alwavs  be  iubtracted  fruiu  the  indications  of 
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the  level  towards  O.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  if,  after  tho 
nbo\e  correction  is  made,  the  object  end  O apiiears  too  high 
by  n",  that  tlio  true  angle  with  the  vertical  is  90 
or  that  the  reading  of  the  circle  should  show  n''  of  depres- 
sion. The  dillerent  cases  which  may  occur  present  tie 
difficulty.  If  tho  collars  arc  truly  cylindrical  and  the  level 
a delicato  one,  such  a collimator  stioufl  show  the  true  hori- 
zontal jwint  within  l".  The  telescope  should  not  be  very 
small,  not  less  than  12  inches. 

It  would  scarcely  be  just  not  to  notice  under  this  head 
an  instrument  by  tloemer,  which  has  as  much  merit,  as  an 
invention,  as  any  of  those  w inch  w e have  described-  It  con- 
sists of  two  o<iual  lenses  fixed  in  a tube  at  a distance  some- 
what exceetling  their  focal  length,  with  a system  of  wire*  in 
the  focus  of  each,  between  Ihu  glaswcs.  By  applying  the 
proper  cye-pioce  at  each  end,  the  near  wires,  and  couve- 
quenlly  objects  through  tho  most  distant  object  glass  arc 
made  visible.  Tho  two  object-glasses  and  the  crosses  of 
tile  wires  being  all  adjusted  in  the  same  straight  line,  it  is 
I evident  that,  on  lo<4ing  in  at  each  end  oftlie  tulic,  ohjecis 
I 180°  apart  will  bo  .seen  on  the  cro-saos.  Roomer  (*allod  this 
tube  or rerimx’u/ /c/e«*o/«e,  and  used  it  for 

the  transit  adjustment  in  cofiimation  of  his  rota  mfridiana. 
(Ilorrcbow,  Astronomiee,  p.  97.) 

For  further  details,  see  Pearbon’s  Praclictd  Astrom/my, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  446,  plate  xxi. 

COLLIN,  KOLIN.  or  NEU-KOLIN,  a town  m the  Bo 
hemiaii  circle  of  Kaurzim,  situated  on  the  EHx'.  It  lit**  in 
49®  N.  lat,  15®  lu'  £.  long.,  and  contains  420  houses 
and  about  5809  inliabiiant.s  among  whom  are  numbers  of 
I Jews.  I^rge  quatiliiios  of  ganieti^  topazes,  and  cornelians 
! are  found  in  the  vicinity.und  p<du-lied  here.  In  Iheneigh- 
j bourhood,  lietween  tlie  castle  of  Chulzemitz  and  the  village 
' of  Planian,  general  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  Austrian 
armv,  gainetl  the  famous  victory  over  Frederick  the  Great 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1757. 

Collin  oontoiiis  a haupt-schulc,  or  grammar  st'bool,  and  a 
manufactory  of  potash  and  one  of  cottons;  a mona.stcry  of 
Capuchins,  a church  and  a town-hall,  both  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  a castle  with  grounds  and  a botanical  jprden 
attached  to  it.  The  town  is  well  built,  surrouiiaed  by 
walls,  and  flnelv  placed  up^m  an  elevated  rock,  beneath 
which  the  Elbe  lias  a considerable  f.iU. 

(JOLLINGWOOD,  CUTHBERT.  ADMIRAL  LORD, 
was  born  on  the  2Glh  uf  September,  17.'>0,  at  Newcastle- 
uiHin-Tyne.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  sea, 
as  a inid.*hipman,  under  the  ixire  of  (ilaptain,  afterwards 
Admiral  Bmthwaite,  wlio  was  the  son  of  his  mother’s  sisUT, 
and  who  seems  to  have  taken  extraordinary  iiain*  in 
giving  him  nautical  knowledge.  After  serving  s-une  years 
with  this  relation,  be  sailed  with  Admiral  Rmldain.  In 
1774,  during  the  American  w-ar,  he  went  to  Bo»tmi  with 
Admiral  Gravc-s,  and,  in  1775,  was  made  a lieutenant  by 
him,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  uf  Bunker’s  Hill,  when  Col- 
lingwood,  with  a parly  of  seamen,  supplic<l  the  Briti.*h 
army  with  wliat  it  required.  In  1776  be  took  the  I'omniaiid 
of  the  Hornet  sloop,  and  soon  after  met,  at  Jamaica,  with 
liis  favourite  companion  Homiio  Nelson,  who  was  then 
lieutenant  of  the  Lowestnffc.  OolhngwcKxl  says,  in  one  of 
bis  interesting  letters  : * We  had  been  long  before  inliabits 
of  great  friendship,  and  it  happened  here,  that  as  .\dmiral 
Sir  P.  Parker,  the  C^mraander-in-Chief,  was  the  friend  of 
both,  W'liencvcr  Nelson  got  u step  in  rank,  I succeeded 
him:  first  in  tho  l./Uwestotfe.thun  in  the  Badger,  into  which 
sliip  1 was  made  commander  in  1779,  and  afterwards  iti 
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the  Ilinchinbroke,  e SB-gun  which  mado  us  both 

po»>t-captaiui».’ 

Although  Nebiui],  wbu  waft  a younger  man,  utwayii  kept 
a remove  a-heud  of'liim,  and  came  in  fur  a much  loiter 
aluire  of  fame  or  popularity,  G)Ilim;woud  never  had  a 
feeling  of  jealouny  towards  his  frivml,  wliosu  merits  lie 
wus  always  the  first  tu  extol,  and  whom  ho  luved  to  the  la*t 
lujur  of  his  life.  Nelson,  on  hts  pari,  seems  to  have  had  a 
greater  affection  for  Cullingwoud  than  fur  any  other  otlicer 
4U  the  serYUH!. 

In  l/BO  Nelson  was  sent,  in  the  Uinchinbroke,  to  the 
Spanish  Main,  with  orden  io  pass  into  the  South  Sea,  hya 
navigation  of  boats  along  the  river  San  Juan,  and  the 
lakes  Nicaragua  and  Loon— >a  physical  impossibility  which 
no  skill  or  porseveraiice  could  sunuount.  Nelson  caught 
the  disease  of  the  climate,  and  his  lU'e  was  with  dithuulty 
savtsl  by  sending  him  homo  to  England.  CoHmgwiKHl, 
whu  succeeded  him  at  the  Sun  Juan  river,  had  many  at- 
tacks ; his  hardy  constitulion  resisted  them  all,  and  he  sur- 
vived the  mass  of  hU  ship’s  com}>any,  having  buried  in  four 
months  ISO  of  the  200  men  who  cnmpo^ed'it.  Other  ships 
suffered  in  the  same  proi^rtion.  In  August,  17Bl,ColUng- 
woirtl  was  wrecked  in  the  middle  of  a dreadful  night  in  the 
Pelican,  a small  frigate  which  he  then  commanded,  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Morant-keys  in  the  West  Indies,  and  saved  his 
own  and  his  crew’sHves  with  great  dillieully.  llis  next  ap- 
jwiinlment  was  tu  the  Sinopson  6-1.  In  I7b'j  he  went  to  llie 
West  Indies  in  the  Mediator,  and  remaintsl  with  his  friend 
Nc’lsnii  on  that  station  till  the  end  of  17B0.  Ho  then  re- 
turntsl,  after  25  years'  uninterrupted  service,  to  Nurthum- 
licrland,  'making,’  u.s  he  says,  ‘my  acquaintance  with  my 
own  family,  to  whom  1 hail  hitherto  heun,  os  it  were,  a 
fttmngor.’  In  I79ii  he  again  went  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
a quarrel  with  Spain  being  amicably  arranged  he  soon  re- 
turnetl,  and  seeing,  as  he  says  no  further  ltu|H!  of  omploy- 
inent  at  sea,  he  * went  into  the  north  and  was  married.’  in 
1793  the  war  with  the  French  Ktqmblic  culled  him  away 
from  his  wife  and  two  infant  daughters,  w hum  he  most  len- 
durly  loved,  though  he  was  never  after  permitted  to  have 
much  of  their  society.  As  captain  of  the  Uartleur  he  bore 
a conspicuous  part  in  L-ortl  Howe’s  victory  of  the  1st  of 
June,  1794.  In  1797  he  commanded,  with  his  u.sual  braveiy 
mill  almost  unrivalled  nautical  skill,  the  Excellent  74,  in 
Jarvis's  victory  of  the  I4lh  of  February,  off  Capo  St.  Vin- 
cent. In  1799  he  was  raisod  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 
Tile  peace  «}f  Amiens,  for  which  ho  Iwd  long  pniyed,  re- 
stored him  to  his  wife  and  children  for  a few  months  in 
I8U2.  but  the  renewed  war  called  him  tu  sea  in  the  Spring 
of  1S03,  and  he  never  more  returned  to  his  happy  home. 
This  (sjnstant  service  made  him  frequently  lament  that  he 
wiLS  hardly  known  tu  his  own  children  ; and  the  anxieties 
and  W ear  and  tear  of  it  shortcnerl  his  valuable  life.  Pawing 
over  many  less  brilliant  hut  still  very  imp«)rlunt  services, 
Collitigvvood  was  second  in  command  in  llie  battleof  Tra- 
falgar, fought  on  the  2Ul  of  October,  1905.  ilisship.the 
Koyiil  Suvereign,  was  the  first  t«>  ultack  and  break  the  ene- 
mies’lino,  uml.  upon  NeisTjn’s  death,  Cullingwtiod  finished 
the  victory  and  continued  in  command  of  the  Iteel.  Ho  was 
now  raised  to  the  peerage.  After  a long  and  most  weary- 
ing blockade  ofCadu,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  urljacent 
coasts,  duriu.;  which,  fi>r  nearly  three  years,  he  hardly  over 
ttot  foot  on  shore,  and  showed  adegre*?  of  patience  and  con- 
duct nevor  surpanMnl,  he  saded  up  the  Mediterranean, 
where  his  position  involved  him  in  difficult  )>ohtiral  trans- 
actions, which  he  geneially  rannoged  with  ability.  The  let- 
ters to  foreign  prim  es  and  ministers,  the  de-<p.'itchos  of  this 
sailor  who  had  been  at  sea  from  Ills  childhood,  are  admirable 
oven  in  point  of  hhI*.  Coinpleielv  worn  out  in  body,  but 
with  a spirit  intent  on  hU  duties  totKo  last.Collin^ood  diwl 
at  sea  on  board  the  Villo  dc  Paris,  near  Port  Mahon,  on  the 
evening  of  tho  7th  of  March,  Iblf).  In  command  he  was 
firm  but  mild— most  considerate  of  the  comfort  and  health 
of  his  men,  averse  to  Hogging  and  all  violent  and  brutal 
exercises  of  authority;  the  sailors  called  him  their  fetber. 
As  a scientific  neaman  and  navul  tactician  he  had  few,  if  any 
er|ualft,  and  in  action  his  judgment  waa  as  cool  as  his  cou- 
rage was  warm.  His  mind  was  enlightened  to  an  astonish- 
ing Jogreo,  considering  the  circumstances  of  his  life ; ho 
was  liberal  and  kind-hearted,  and  all  his  private  virtues 
were  of  the  moHt  amiable  sort.  His  letters  to  his  wife  on 
the  education  of  his  daughters  are  full  of  good  sense  and 
fooling.  {A  SeUciiofi/t^  thePtdi/Uc  ana  Private  Corre- 


spondence qf  Vice-Admiral  Lf>rd  CotUngveed:  inter eperted 
with  Mem/jirt  of  his  Life.  By  G.  L.  Newnham  Collingwood, 
Esq..  F.R.S.,  2 voU.  bvo.,  second  edit.  Lond.,  Ib2b.) 

Collins,  JOHN,  the  son  of  a nonconfiwmUt  cle^‘- 
maii,  was  burn  at  Wood  Eaton,  in  Oxfurdsliire,  March  5, 
1624.  He  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a bookseller  at  Oxford, 
but  went  abroad  during  ihu  civil  war.  oml  served  tbo  Ve- 
netians at  sea  against  the  Turks.  After  the  restoration  he 
was  made  accountant  tu  the  excise  office,  which  office  was 
abolUhed  before  1670.  From  that  time  lie  Kup|>oited  him- 
self mostly  by  bis  skill  in  accounts.  He  died  m Loudon, 
November  lu,  I6S.3. 

Collins  wus  an  early  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
con|ributcd  some  fair  papers  to  its  transactions.  (Numliers 
30,  46,  69,  159.)  He  also  wrote  several  elementary  works, 
which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  mention.  His  claims  to 
remembrance  are  the  intimate  communication  in  which  his 
attainments  placed  him  with  all  men  of  science  at  homo 
and  abroad,  from  Newton  downwards.  Tlie  inlluence  of 
his  re<|uest  and  recommendation  produced  (as  is  asMirtcd) 
Bnrruw's’s  I^eclures,  his  Archunedes  and  Apollonius, 
llrankor’.i  Trunslatiun  of  Rhonius,  Kersv^'s  Algebra, 
and  Wallis’s  History  of  Algebra.  The  esteem  in  which 
Collins,  a pour  accountant,  was  held  by  men  so  much  abuvo 
him  in  external  position,  os  Newton,  Barrow,  Wallis,  See., 
is  honourable  tu  all  parties.  The  principal  result  however 
of  their  epistolo^  intercourse  is  the  work  on  the  invention 
of  ffuxioUH,  published  in  1712,  under  the  title  of  * Cummor- 
cium  EpisluUi;um,’&c.,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a sc'iiarato 
article.  [CoiiMBRCMtM  EFisTOLictrji.]  (See  tliu  JUoffr. 
Diet.,  which  cites  Birch;  Hisl.  i?oy.  Soc.;  ami  Wood, 
Fasti  Oj:on.) 

COLLINS,  ANTHONY,  was  horn  in  1676  at  Hcftton, 
near  Hounslow’,  in  Middlesex.  His  father,  Henry  Collins 
Esq.,  was  an  independent  gentleman,  with  an  income  o 
1800/.  a year.  After  the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  Eton, 
he  went  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  had  for  his 
tutor  Francis  Hare,  aflerwards  bishop  of  Cbiclicftler.  He 
then  became  a student  of  the  Temple,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  8ir  Francis  Child,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
During  1703  and  1704  be  carried  on  a correspondence 
with  Locke,  who  appears  to  have  cherished  a most  en- 
thusiastic friendship  for  him.  Twenty-five  letters  of 
I»cke  to  Collins  are  preserved  in  the  ' Collection  of 
Pieces  by  Locke,  not  contained  in  his  works’  published  by 
Dus  Maiseaux,  bvo,,  172U.  In  one  of  these,  dated  October 
29,  1703,  Locke  says  to  his  friend,  ' Your  complaining  of  a 
great  many  defocts  U the  highest  recommendation  1 could 
desire  to  make  me  love  and  esteem  you,  and  desire  yunr 
friendship;  and  if  1 were  setting  out  in  the  world,  1 should 
think  it  my  greatest  happiness  to  have  such  a companion 
as  you,  who  have  a true  relish  of  truth — would  in  earnest 
seek  it  with  me — from  whom  1 might  receive  it  undisguised, 
and  to  whom  I might  freely  communicate  what  1 thought 
true.  Believe  it,  my  good  friend,  to  love  truth  for  Irutn’s 
sake  is  the  prmcqial  part  of  human  perfection  in  this  world, 
and  the  source  of  all  other  virtues:  and  if  1 mistake  not, 
vou  have  as  much  of  it  as  ever  I met  with  in  any  body. 
NVhat  then  is  there  wanting  to  make  you  a friend  for  any 
ono  to  be  proud  of?*  In  one  dated  Outea.  September  1 1, 
1704,  be  savs,  ‘ Your  soul  is  enriched  with  tlie  most  va- 
luable qualities  of  human  nature,  truth  and  friendship: 
what  a treasure  liave  1 then  in  such  u friend  with  whom  I 
can  ronverse,  and  be  enligbtenetl  about  the  highest  specu- 
lations.’ In  one  daied  the  1st  of  the  following  Octolier  he 
says,  ‘My  infiniiititai  prevail  so  fust  upon  me,  that  unless 
you  make  bsustc  hither  I may  lose  the  >atisfaclioQ  of  ever 
seeing  again  a man  that  I value  in  the  first  rank  of  those  1 
leave  behind  me.’  In  a remarkable  letter,  dated  August  23, 
1704,  and  addressed  * For  Anthony  Collins.  Esq.,  to  be  de- 
livereil  affer  my  decease,’  Locke,  after  speaking  of  having 
left  property  to  Collins,  and  the  guardiaindiip  of  a young 
friend,  concludes  with  ‘ May  you  live  long  and  happy— 1 
know  you  loved  mo  livine;,  and  will  preserve  ray  memory 
now  I am  dead.  Adieu,  1 leave  my  ^st  wishes  with  you.’ 
In  17U7  Collins  published  an  essay  concerning  human  rea- 
son as  supporting  human  testimony.  It  was  replied  to  by 
Bishop  GastrclL  The  same  year  he  entortxl  into  a contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  support  of  Dr.  Dodwell’s 
book  against  the  natural  immortality  of  the  human  son» 
Five  succeasivo  rejoinders  were  elicited.  (Generai  Did., 
foh,  1736 ; and  Biog.  Brit.)  In  1709  he  published  * Priest- 
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fraft  in  porfeclion,  or  a dctcrtion  of  the  fraud  of  inserting 
and  rontinuing  this  clauac  (the  church  hath  ]»owcr  do- 
free  rites  and  ceromoniua.  and  authority  in  controwrsic*  of 
eaith)  in  the  20lh  article.’  It  passeil  through  three  editions 
in  the  same  year,  and  occa**ioned  a veiy  genernl  and  unxiou* 
inquiry.  Numei  nus  immplilet s,  sermons,  and  IkjoKb  diswussed 
the  question.  Two  works  cspemlly  were  written  against  it 
with  great  labotir.  and  were  suppliisl  with  hints  and  mate* 
rials  from  all  quarters  of  the  rhureb ; one.  cntitle<l  ‘ A Vin- 
dication of  (he  Church  of  England  from  Fraud  and  Forgery, 
by  a Prii**!,*  Bvo.,  1710  ; the  other,  a long-dehivcd  and  ela- 
huralc  essay  on  theTliirty-nine  .\rlicles,  by  Dr.  bennet,  8vo. 
To  t!»cm;  Odlins  replied  in  his  historical  and  critical  wsay  1 
on  the  Tliirty-ninc  Articles,  in  1724,  proving  (p.  2/7-27H) 
that  the  clause  has  neither  the  authority  of  the  witvocatkin 
nor  of  the  parliament.  Collins’s  next  work  was  entitled  ‘ A 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attributes,’  Iming  remarks  on  a 
sermon  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  asserted  the 
consistency  of  divine  foreknowledge  and  predestination 
with  human  free  will.  He  went  in  1711  to  Holland,  where 
he  formed  a friendly  intercourse  with  Le  Clcrc,  and  other  i 
leading  chamctiTs  aiootig  the  Icarne*!  of  that  country.  On  ' 
returning  to  England  he  published,  in  1713,  his  ‘ Discourse 
on  Frccthinking,'  which  excited  much  animadversion  among 
the  clergy.  The  most  important  of  ihc  replies  which  ai»- 

Kured  WO.S  that  by  Dr.  Bentley,  entitled  * Remarks  on  the 
scoursc  of  Frwthinking  by  Philcleutherus  Lipsictisis’ 
which  is  remarkable  as  a display  of  learned  sAgacity,  coarse 
wit,  and  the  most  intemperate  abuse.  The  object  of  Collins 
is  to  show  that,  in  all  ages,  the  most  intelloctuul  and  vir- 
tuous men  have  been  freethinkers ; that  is,  followers  of 
pliilosopliical  reasoning,  in  disrqpml  of  established  opinions. 
Xhero  are  several  French  e«litions  of  this  work.  It  was  re- 
printed at  the  Hague,  with  some  additions  and  corrertions 
derived  from  Bentley’s  Remark.*.  On  the  continent  it  wa.s 
answcrecl  by  Crousoz.  and  several  others.  The  ' Clergy- 
man’s Thanks  to  Philcleutherug.’  1713,  is  by  Bishop  Hare. 
Collins,  on  returning  front  a second  residenre  in  Holland, 
was  made  justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Essex,  olTiccs  which  he  h.ad  previously  hold 
in  Middlesex.  In  1715  ho  ptiblishe«I  his  ‘Philosophical 
Intjuiry  roncerning  Liberty  and  Ncees-siiy,’  which  was  re- 
printed in  1717  in  8vo.,  with  corrections.  It  was  translaieil 
into  French,  and  is  printed  in  the  • Recuril  de  Pit*ccs  sur 
la  Philosophic,’  &c..  by  Des  Maizcaux.  2 vols.  l2mo.,  1720. 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  replied  to  the  necessarian  doctrine  of 
Collins,  chieily  by  insisting  on  ita  inexpediency,  con.-idercd 
as  rh*structive  of  moral  responsibility. 

Ill  1718  Collins  was  app<iinted  treasurer  of  the  county  of 
Essex,  an  office  which  he  ]wrformed  with  great  fidelity. 
He  married,  in  1724.  hU  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Walter  \Vrott«.*s!ev,  Bart.  In  the  same  year  ho  published 
his  * Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  in 
which  his  object  is  to  show  that  Chri^iianitv  is  founde*! 
and  dependent  on  Judaism;  that  the  New  Testament  is; 
ba.Ke<l  upon  the  Old,  as  the  canon  of  Chri-lian*;  that  the  | 
ap<witles  and  writers  of  the  former  eslnhlish  and  prove  their  \ 
pn>|x>>ition»  from  the  latter ; and  that  none  of  the  nas-sages 
they  adduce  arc  literally,  but  merely  typically,  and  allego- 
rically ^jiUeahle,  by  the  a^^umption  of  a double  construc- 
tion. Tins  work  created  a great  sensation  tii  the  church, 
and  drew  forth  a great  number  of  nqilies  from  some  of  the 
most  eminent  divines.  In  the  final  answer  of  Qdlins, 
‘Scheme  of Uteral  Prophecy.’  1726,  he  enumerate?  five- 
and-thirty  replies  whi<-h  appeared  during  tin*  two  first  vears 
after  its  publiration.  Tlie  artful  way  in  which  Collins 
availed  him>elf  of  the  theory  of  Whislon  rf^pccting  the 
corruption  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  so  nruvoke<i  that 
divine,  that  he  petitioned  I»rd  Chancellor  King,  though 
without  success,  to  remove  Mr.  Collins  from  Ihc  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  In  1727  Collins,  in  a h»ng  letter,  replied  to 
eight  sermons  of  Dr.  Rogers  on  the  necessity  of  revelation 
and  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  died  m Deccmlu  r,  1729, 
at  his  hnuHc  in  Harley  Srjitare,  London,  in  eonst'quence  of 
being  long  atll»’i<sl  with  the  stone.  In  his  last  moments  he 
■aid,  * 1 have  always  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  niy  ability, 
to  serve  my  God.  my  king,  and  my  country,  und  1 am  cer- 
tain I am  going  to  that  place  which  GM  lia.s  dt^igne<l  for 
those  who  love  him.  for  the  Catholic  religion  is  to  love  God 
and  to  love  m.in.’  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  Cha|>el.  Lon- 
don. The  long  and  elegant  I-alin  epitaph  on  his  monument 
there,  IS  inserted  m the  ‘ General  Dui.’  and  in  the  * Biog. 


Brit.'  All  parties  agree  that  the  moral  and  aocial  rha- 
rartor  of  Collins  was  remarkably  amiable.  Temperance 
und  liencvolence  were  its  prominent  points.  Ills  inte- 
grity, eniTgj'.  and  impartiality  in  the  exercise  of  his 
magisterial  functions  eoimnanded  the  highest  respect,  and 
by  all  his  conduct  and  writings  he  anienlly  endeavour^  to 
promote  the  cause  of  eivil  and  reIigiou.>  liberty.  Collins,  as 
a writer,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  sbrewtlneAs  of  bis  rea- 
soning ; and  for  still  greater  subtility  in  masking  the  real 
drift  of  his  arguments  with  orthodox  professions.  His  library, 
which  was  of  great  extent  and  extremely  curious,  was  open 
to  all  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated 
whatever  he  knew,  and  even  fiirnisherl  his  antagonists  with 
books  and  arguments  to  refute  his  own  writings.  A eala- 
h‘guc  of  hi?  hooks  a'as  publl'-hcd  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sykes  in 
I7.'ty,  {Gfnerai  Diettonary,  /frog.  Brit.;  Hollis's  Me- 
moirs.) 

COLLINS,  WILL1.\M.  the  son  of  a hatter  at  Cliichester, 
was  bom  December  25,  1720.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester. fn*m  which  lie  went  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford ; 
but  in  about  half  a year  he  removed  to  Majplalen.  on  being 
eU^led  a drmy.nt  scholar,  of  that  body.  Soon  after  taking 
his  bachelor’s  degree  he  quitted  the  university  abruptly, 
about  1744,  and  repairc«l  to  London  as  a literary  adven- 
turer. He  won  the  cordial  regard  of  Johnson,  then  a needy 
laboiu'cr  in  the  same  vocation,  who,  in  his  ' Lives  of  the 
Poets,’ has  spoken  of  him  with  tenderness.  He  tells  tiw 
that  ' his  apjienranco  was  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge 
considerable,  his  views  exten-sive,  his  conversation  elegant, 
and  his  disjioaition  chct*rfuL  He  designed  many  w’orks,but 
his  groat  fault  was  iricsolution ; or  the  frequent  calls  of 
immediate  necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  suffered  him  to 
pursue  no  setlletl  puiq>ose.’ 

His  Odes  were  published,  on  his  own  account,  in  1746. 
They  were  not  ]>opular ; and  it  is  said  that,  disappointed  at 
the  slowness  of  thu  sale,  he  burnt  the  remaining  copies  with 
hU  own  hands.  He  was  relieved  from  his  emi^rrassraents 
\ by  a legacy  from  an  uncle  of  2000i. ; but  worse  evils  than 
poverty  overclouded  the  rest  of  his  life : he  sank  gradually 
into  a species  of  melancholy  and  intellectual  languor,  to 
relieve  which,  he  resorted  to  intoxication.  ‘ Those  clouds 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellect  he  endea- 
voured to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed  into  France;  but 
found  himsvdf  constrained  to  yiein  to  his  malady,  and  re- 
turned. Ho  was  for  some  time  confined  in  a house  of 
lunatics,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  at 
I Chichestor,  where  deatli,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief.’ 

! (Lirr.i!  nf 

Collins  is  inferior  to  no  Engli.di  Ivric  poet  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  exi*ept  Gray.  H»  Giles  to  ‘ Fear.’ and  the 
‘ Passions,’  afford  the  best  spiTinien*  of  his  genius ; and  the 
W’cll-knnwn  ‘ Dirge  in  Cymbeline’  is  admirable  in  a M»fter 
style.  His  poetical  merits  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  rightly  ap- 
previate.  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  edition  of  his  works,  has 
given  a more  fiivjmrahle  und  juster  character  i>f  them.  'Ho 
will  be  ncknowleilgifd  to  imagination,  sweetness 

IhiIiI  and  figurative  language.  His  niinilvni  dwell  utxui 
the  car,  and  easily  fix  themselves  in  (he  memory.  His 
vein  of  sentiment  is  by  turns  tender  and  lofty,  always 
tinged  with  a degree  of  melancholy,  but  m>t  possessing  any 
claim  to  originality.  Ilia  originality  consists  m his  manmT. 
in  the  highly  figurative  garb  in  which  he  clothes  abstract 
ideas,  in  flic  felicity  of  his  expressions,  and  his  skill  in  eni- 
bodving  ideal  creations.  As  it  was,  he  did  not  enjoy  much 
j of  the  public  favour;  but  |KtsTcrily  has  done  him  justice, 

' and  assigned  him  an  honourable  rank  among  those  of  mir 
'■  jioets  who  are  more  distinguished  by  execllcnce  than  byliulk. 
i COLLUSION  (con.  Inxlo.)  The  Arlking  against  each 
' other  of  two  liodies  in  motion.  The  mathematical  laws  of 
I collision  are  usually  treated  under  the  word  Impact  in 
English  treatises,  and  under  the  head  choc  des  corjis  in 
F rench, 

COLLURlCTN(’LA.  [I.AHiAD.f:.] 

COLLU'RIO.  rLANiAD.t.] 

COLMAN,  GEORGE,  commonly  called  'the  Elder,' 
was  the  son  of  Francis  Colman,  Esfi.,  British  resident  at 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  by  a sister  of 
.Anna-Mana  Ptilieney,  Countew  of  Bath.  Ho  was  born  at 
Florence  about  173,^  und  wa.s  educated  at  Westminster. 
He  afterw  ards  became  a student  of  Christ  (Umreh.  Oxford, 
and  forming  an  a<*quaintanee  with  Mr.  Bound  'liiornton, 
publiahed  in  conjunction  with  that  gentleman,  the  perio 
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d»«»l  popor  ctlloil  ‘ The  ConnoiMeiir.'  Fixing  on  tluj  law 
(or  a prolbftsiun.  bo  was  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  duly 
called  to  the  l»ar.  In  1760  ho  prudured  bis  first  dramatic 
piece,  entitled  ‘Polly  Honovcomb.’  at  Dniry  Lam*  with 
great  success.  ThU  was  followed  in  1761  by  the  comedy 
of ‘The  Jealous  Wife/  and  in  1766  by  that  of  ‘The  Clan- 
destine Marriage,'  written  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Garrick. 
In  1767  be  united  with  Messrs.  Harris,  Rutherford,  and 
Powell,  in  the  purchase  of  Covent  Garden  Tlieotre,  and 
became  the  acting  manager,  in  which  situation  ho  con- 
tinued seven  years,  when  he  sold  lits  share  to  Mr.  Leake. 
In  1777  he  purchased  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
of  Mr.  Foote.  In  1786  Mr.  Colman  was  seized  with  | 
the  pahy,  aiul  four  years  afterwards  docoverud  syinp-  | 
loins  of  an  alienation  of  mind,  which  gradually  increasing 
terminated  in  a state  of  idiotUm.  Ho  died  at  Psvidingtun 
on  the  1-Uh  of  August,  1794,  agtfd  sixty-lwo.  Mr.  C*dmon,  | 
besides  writing  and  adapting  upwards  of  thirty  dramatic 
pieces,  was  tlw  author  of  a very  spirited  translation  in  blank 
verse  of  Terence,  a lran*>latiun  of  and  commentary  on 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  sev'eral  fugitive  pieces. 

COLMAN.  GEOROK,  *tho  Younger/ son  of  Iho  pre- 
iisliiig,  was  b»»rii  Ch'lobor  il,  17CJ.  His  e4lu<>ation  was 
commenced  at  Mr.  Fountain’s  academy  in  Maryiebonc, 
fnnn  whence  ho  was  removed  to  Weslminsler.  and  after- 
wartU  entered  at  Christ  Oiurch.  Oxford,  From  thence  he 
Was  sent  by  hU  father  to  King’s  Collecc,  Ohl  AlK*nl«*n, 
and  on  his  return  to  Londun  was  entertxl  of  the  Temple; 
but  following  llie  peculiar  bent  of  hi*  genius  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  fathur,  he  soon  commenceil  writing  for  the 
stage.  During  the  illnosss  of  Mr.  Colman,  Sen.,  lie  dirccieil 
tho  Haymarket  Tlicatre,  and  on  the  death  of  his  fattier 
King  George  HI.  kindly  transferred  the  patent  to  him. 
He  married  first  Miss  Morris,  tho  sister  of  tlie  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hoymnrket,  to  whom  he  sohl  hi*  interest  in 
the  theatre  ; and  sorundly,  the  popular  actress  Mrs.  Gibbs. 
Mr.  Caiman,  Jun.,  was  ap|H>inle<l  by  George  IV.  Exon  of 
the  Yeoman  Guard  (an  ullice  which  he  aflerwanl.H  bv  per- 
mission dispoMsI  of),  and  by  hi*  Grace  the  Duke  of  lilnn- 
trusu,  then  Ljnl  Chamberlain,  Examiner  of  Plays,  which 
situation  he  Im-IiI  to  the  day  of  his  (b<ath,  Wodnesday, 
October  'ifi,  18361  having  jiut  completed  bis  seventy-fourth 
year.  Mr.  Colman  was  the  author  of  sovcral  oxcollcnt 
plays  and  farce* : amongst  I he  most  popular  are  ‘ J ohn  Bull' 
(fiir  which  comedy  ho  roccivetl  llio  largest  sum  of  money 
|sThopH  ev  er  jiaid  for  any  drama),  ‘Tlie  Poor  Gentleman/ 
*H«'ira(  I,nw,’  ‘Inkle  and  Yarico,’  ‘Iron  Chest,’  * Muun- 
iaine<-r*/  * Surrender  of  Calais/  ‘Ways  and  Means/  ‘Re- 
view/ ‘Blue  Beaid,’  *X.  Y.  Z.,’  and  ‘ l.,ove  Lauglis  at 
Licksmitlu.'  Ho  oIm)  wrote  the  well-known  comic  lalck 
entitled  • Broad  Grins,'  ‘ Pts-tieul  Yatfark-s,’  &r.,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  |MKMns.  His  Inst  hlernry*  work  was  the 
publicatkm  of  hts  own  memoirs  up  to  tlie  iunu  of  his  en- 
tning  on  Um*  inanogcruent  of  the  Ilaymurkot,  in  i vols., 
8vo. 

COT.M .\R,  a town  in  France,  ranital  of  llic  depart ineiit  of 
Haul  Rliin  : on  the  left  or  west  bonk  of  the  river  Laueh.jib>l 
above  its  junction  with  the  HI.  and  also  on  a branch  or  canal 
«>f  the  Fucht,  another  tributary  of  tlio  111 ; miles  from 
Paris,  in  a direct  line  E.  by  S.  or  E.S.E.,  or  290  miles  by 
liic  road  through  Chlilons,  Rar-lo-duc,  Natuy*,  &e.  In 
48®  5'  N.  lui.  and  7*  2o'  E.  long. 

It  has  lieeii  thought  by  some  antiquaries  that  Colmar  was 
built  of  the  ruins  or  the  aiiticnt  .Argeiituaria,  or  Argento- 
vuria  ('ApyiKraMiput,  Ptolemy),  near  to  which  tho  Eiu)>cror 
Griiliaii  defeateit  the  Allemanni  A.D.  .178;  hut  tlie  position 
of  Argeiitoiariu  was  probably  nearer  the  Rhine,  laMween 
Markolsheun  and  Arlzenheim.  (D’Anville.)  This  town  was 
much  favoureil  by  tho  Emperor  Frederick  lU  who  en- 
itrged  it.  It  wax  one  of  the  im(K>rial  cities,  and  dispute*] 
with  Ensi*heim  the  preceflenry  among  tho  towns  of  the 
UppT  Alsace.  Having  Ucon  rwlcd  to  Franco  by  the  treaty 
of  Munster  in  1648.  (he  king  of  France  ordered  the  fortifi- 
cations to  be  razed  (a.o.  1673):  Colmar  is  cuusc<)ucntly  an 
n)M>n  town.  Under  the  old  government  of  France  the  inha- 
bitants, (hough  dcprivcxl  of  their  antlent  municipnl  nmsti- 
tution,  onjo}i-d  Korurol  iirivilcgcs:  and  tho  Kefurnivd,  who 
constitute  half  iheponulatiun,  nad,  us  well  as  the  Catholics, 
tho  free  exercise  of  incir  reUgi<m.  Colmar  was  formerly 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Purcntrui. 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  a plain  near  the  foot 
of  tho  Vosges.  It  is  a liandsome  place;  the  streets  ai\>  wa- 
tered by  small  stroams  ftom  Ibe  Lnuch  and  tho  canal  of  tho 


Fccht.  The  church  ofthe  Dominicans  is  the  handsomest 
of  its  antient  buildings.  Tlie  prisons  and  the  tlicatru  aro 
also  worthy  of  notice.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  m 1832 
to  16,131  for  the  town,  or  16,442  for  the  wliole  commune 
They  manufacture  printed  caiicoos,  tapes  and  ribands ; 
there  is  a powiler-mill  near  tho  city.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  tlic  agricultural  pixKlurc  of  the  dtslricl,  wheat 
and  other  grain,  nnd  wine  of  good  quality.  The  town 
the  seat  of  a Cour  //oyo/r,  or  supreme  court  of  justice 
There  is  a college  or  high  school,  a soci^l4  d'i^multtion,an<l 
a public  library,  one  or  the  riclicst  in  Franco,  containing 
above  CU.UUU  volumes.  The  revenue  of  the  town  is  cornu- 
dcrablo.  Among  tlio  natives  of  Colmar  may  bo  rovntiom-d 
Martin  Schoen,  tho  oarliost  ongraver  in  metal,  and  Row- 
he],  one  of  the  members  of  tlio  Executive  Directory*  of 
France. 

Tim  arrondissemeiit  of  Colmar  containcil,  in  1832, 189,689 
iiihabitunts:  it  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  cotton  manufacture. 
Tlie  mountain  streams  which  travorso  it  supply  amoving 
jKiwer  for  machinery. 

COLNRROOK.  [BucKiMiitAUsHiRR.] 

COLNE.  [Tiiamk*,] 

CO'LOBUS  (Zouloj^i,  a^nus  of  Quadrumanou*  mnm- 
mifers  (Cheiropeds  of  Mr.  Ogill^  );  ostabii»he<l  by  llliger 
and  adopted  by  M.  Geoflroy.  Tlie  latter  place*  tlio  gemi* 
in  the  group  of  <Singcsr()turrAi»r,  nr  monkeys  of  the  old 
continent;  a group  distingui*he<l  by  having  (heir  noetrilH 
sepnraiv*!  by  a very  thin  partition,  and  by  )Hi$sesMiiig  five 
niular  teeth  only  on  each  side  of  the  two  jaws. 

Gewerte cAtm«*/«*.— Facial  angle  from  40  to  45 degrees; 
muzzle  short ; fare  naked ; body  elougate<l  and  smalt ; ex- 
tremities slender ; (ho  anterior  hanrls  ^-priverl  of  a thumb ; 
the  finger*  rather  short ; tho  posterior  tnumb  very  distant 
from  the  fingers,  and  placed  very  much  bockwards ; tail 
lunger  Ilian  the  body,  small,  and  tuAc-d  at  the  end ; chcek- 
pmehes  and  calluhitie.s  on  the  buttocks. 

Tlie  Colobi.  which  are  supptsevl  to  be  inimhitanix  of  tho 
Coast  of  (iiiitica,  st>cni  to  be  iii  tho  old  world  the  repru- 
setilalivesof  Atele*,  wliosc  Incalitv  is  tSoiilh  America.  Ex- 
an^le: — CtJobus  tAtlycumos,  Geofrroy. 

'Hiis  species,  which  is  the  Simia  poiycomnt  of  Schrelier, 
the  Simia  romota  of  Shaw*,  the  Uuenon  d camail  of  BuiTuti, 
and  the  Fuil  BoUam  of  Pennant,  is  very  handsonio.  ‘Hio 
bead  and  up}>cr  purl  of  tlic  bo<ly  aro  rovereil  nith  liarr. 
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OTcr  tho  shoulders  and  forming  a kind  of  hood  and 
Mlunno,  from  whonco  it  derives  the  name  given  to  it  by 
BufTbn,  while  tho  re&emblanco  of  tliis  chevelure  to  a wig 
determined  Pennant  to  give  it  the  English  name  above 
recorded.  This  ornament  U composed  of  floating  hairs, 
which  are  yellow  roingle<l  with  black;  tho  face  is  brown, 
and  tho  rest  of  tho  body  is  covered  with  v^'  short  close 
hair  of  a jot-block,  a colour  which  sets  off  the  snow-white 
tail,  which  is  much  longer  than  tho  body  and  not  prehensile. 
In  this  last  particular,  in  the  itosscssion  of  cbeelc-poucbc^ 
and  in  other  characters,  it  aitfers  from  Aides,  while  in 
some  points,  and  especially  in  tho  absence  of  the  thumb  in 
the  anterior  hamLs  it  resembles  it  much. 

Locality,  the  forests  of  Sierra  Leone,  whore  tho  natives 

S'  ve  it  the  name  of  ' tho  King  of  the  MimkevH*  (Hoi  dca 
iugea),  apparently,  says  I>esmarc<t,  on  account  of  tho 
beauty  of  its  colours,  and  its  * camail,’  which  represenis 
a sort  of  diadem.  They  attach  great  value  to  its  fur,  of 
which  they  make  ornaments,  aiid  apply  it  to  various 
purpo^. 

l^idcs  M.  Geoffrov’s  other  species  C<^tibus  ferrusinmua, 
Simia  ferruginea  o(  Sliuw,  Autre  Gut^mn  of  Bufloii,  the 
Bay  Monkey  of  Pennant,  wliich  is  by  many  considered  to 
be  only  a variety  ofCttlotu*  p<4ycrmvut,  llio  French  zoo- 
logists mention  another  species,  ('olobuJi  Temmin>'kii,  Kuhl, 
wtiich  is  described  bv  them  ns  extremely  scarce,  sad  its 
locality  unknown.  The  specimen  belonging  to  M.  Tern- 
minck  came  from  Bullock’s  Museum,  and  together  with 
many  other  rarities  was  sulYcrcd  to  leave  this  country 
when  that  fine  collection  was  broken  up,  to  the  groat  regret 
of  all  English  zoologists,  and  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
foreign  estahlishmeiils. 

Such  was  tlie  history  of  this  curious  genus;  when  in 
Juno,  183:^,  several  imperfect  skins  of  maininnlia.  rec-ently 
obtained  by  Mr.  Gould  from  Algou  Bay,  were  e.\hibited  to 
the  Zojlugicul  Society  of  I.ondoii.  One  of  these  skins, 
that  of  n nvmkey,  denciuiit  os  to  the  head  and  liuiuU,  was, 
Mr.  Bennett  remarked,  evidomly  refurriblu  to  the  Cttiobut 
fiolycomoa  of  llllgcr;  the  lung  iiiilk-whito  tail  strongly  con* 
trastingwith  the  bright  duep-hliurk  fur  of  the  body,  being 
fully  sulficient  to  characterize  it.  On  tho  upper  part  of  the 
skin,  above  the  shoulders,  some  nearly  white  hairs  were 
intermingled  with  tho  black  onus.  Tlio  only  discrepancy 
obf^crvable  between  the  specimen  and  tho  description  of  the 
species  given  by  Pennant  was  in  the  great  length  of  the 
hairs  of  the  body,  the  greater  number  of  them  being  four 
or  five  itii-he.<i  long : this,  it  was  staled,  might  be  dependent 
on  age  or  locality.  Another  skin,  equally  imperfect  with 
tile  prci'cding,  wus  declaru<l  to  be  that  of  the  Colobua  ferru- 
sinem  of  Illigcr,  with  tho  state  of  which,  described  by  Mr. 
Kuhl  under  the  name  of  CuUAua  Temininrkii,  the  specimen 
agreed  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  absence  of  any  yellow 
tinge  in  the  rufous  fur  covering  tho  under  surfhee  of  the 
body. 

In  July.  1835,  Mr  Ogilby  exhibited  to  the  same  Society 
several  rare. and  uiidvscnhca  species  of  mammalia  and  birds, 
brought  from  the  Goiubia  by  Mr.  Rendall.  Among  them 


wero  materials  which,  together  with  the  specimens  tboo 
lately  brought  from  Abyssinia  by  Dr.  Ruppoll,  gavo  Mr 
Ogilby  an  opportunity  of  revising  the  natural  history  of 
the  genus  Colobus,  six  species  of  wliicb  ho  then  recorded. 

1.  eVo^ua  polyoimos,  Schreber,  with  the  bead  and 
shoulders  covered  with  long,  coarse,  (lowing  hair,  of  a dirty 
yellowish  colour,  mixed  with  black;  body,  arms,  and  legs 
of  a fine  glossy  blacknes-s  covered  with  short  hair;  tail  of 
a snowy  whiteness,  with  ver>'  long  hair  at  the  end,  forming 
a tufU  (Pennant.)  Locality,  Sierra  Lcono. 

2.  Coiftbus  Ursinua,  Ogilby,  'with  very  long  glossy  black 
hair  over  the  whole  body  and  extremities,  and  a lung  snowy- 
while  tail,  tufted  at  the  end  ;'  desi'ribed  from  two  imperfect 
skins,  without  heads  or  hands,  the  same  as  those  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bennett  and  above  referred  to.  Tlieso  skins,  Mr. 
C^lby  remarks,  wore  considered  by  Mr.  Bomiett  as  refer* 
riule  to  the  Colftbus  po/yconuts ; and  the  general  colour  of 
the  body  and  tail,  as  well  as  a slight  appearance  of  grizzled 
or  gray  hair  about  the  neck,  where  the  head  bad  l^n  cut 
off.  Would,  at  first  sight,  Mr.  Ogilby  allows,  appear  to  justify 
Mr.  Bennett’s  \iuws;  but  the  words  of  Pennant  (the  only 
original  duscriber  of  the  species)  imply  that  tlie  ' long  dirty 
yel7owi.>th  hair,’  which  he  cuiiijiores  to  a full-bottoniea  peri- 
wig, grows  from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  as  well  as  tho 
head  and  expres.sly  declare  that  the  hair  on  the  rest  of  the 
holy,  us  well  us  on  the  legs,  is  short.  Now,  in  the  speci- 
mens ut  present  under  coiisidciation,  the  verv'  revc^^e  of 
thi.s  is  oliHorvable.  Tlie  block  hair  of  the  shoulders  as 
already  observed,  ha.'t  a partial  mixture  of  silvury-whitc  on 
the  anterior  face,  just  where  tho  head  ha.s  been  cut  off; 
but  it  is  not  longer  than  the  hair  upon  tho  rest  of  the  bod) 
and  limbs  w hu^  is  murouvcf  five  or  six  inches  in  length, 
and  in  texture  and  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  Cr/tu-t 
lul/iatus.  The  whole  animal,  in  fact,  resembles  a small 
l/ear,  and  is  covered  with  the  same  uniform,  long,  black, 
and  glossy  fur  upon  every  port  except  the  tail,  wjiicli,  ul 
tho  root  more  particularly,  is  furnished  with  much  shorter 
hair.  WIitMlicr  <»r  nut  this  s{Xioies,  like  the  polyromoa,  has 
the  head  of  a diflerunt  colour  from  the  houy.  is  a subject 
fur  further  oliservation : the  white  or  silveiy  nairs  already 
lueiilioned  a.s  still  remaining  about  the  shoulders  ruiidin: 
it  extrumuly  probable  tliat  it  has,  but  in  no  cose  can  it 
form  the  striking  contrast  in  lengtii,  nor  present  the  lung 
flowing  mune  or  wig-like  ap^iearanco  ascribed  to  the  animal 
observed  by  Pennant.  Mr.  Gould,  who  procured  these 
skins  for  the  Society,  repurtud  them  as  coming  from  Algua 
Bay : we  know  enough  of  tho  zoology  of  that  part  of  Africa 
to  render  (bis  account  extremely  auubiful,  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  either  that  Mr.  Gould  was  misinfurmed,  or  that  he 
may  have  mistaken  Dalagoa  Bay  for  Algoo,  which,  from  tlie 
similarity  of  sound,  might  readily  happen.  If  (his  conjec- 
ture siiould  prove  correct,  it  would  follow  Uiat  the  Cotobua 
urtinua  was  tlie  analc^e  of  the  Colobus  polycomoa,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  tho  conjecture  receives  further  coun- 
tenance from  tho  fact  of  many  other  known  spocics  of 
mammals  having  such  analogues  in  tho  same  localities. 

3.  Coiobua  Guereza,  Kuppell,  with  tho  head,  fiic^  neck, 
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bftCft,  limbs,  and  bnsnlhairnf  the  taib  corered  with  shuit 
bluck  hair;  the  temphrs,  cliin,  throat,  and  a \>and  tiver  the 
eyes  white ; the  >adcs  Hunks  fia»m  the  slitmldcis  downwanls 
Inins  and  bultneks  clothed  with  lung  llowing  while,  w-luch 
han;;»  Uon’n  on  each  side  like  a luuae  garment ; the  tip  of 
the  tail  tufted  with  dirly-whilo.  L>cality,  Abyssinia. 
TIterc  U a specimen,  one  of  Dr.  Riipi>eirs,  in  the  British 
Museum. 

•1.  Cololiwt /erru)^inosu.H,  GcoWroy.  Crown  black;  back 
of  a deep  bay  Colour ; outside  of  tlio  limbs  black;  checks, 
under  part  of  the  bcsly,  aud  le;»s  very  brijjht  bay ; fail  black. 
(Pepnanl’s ‘description.)  Lo<-ality,  Sierra  Letme. 

5.  Colobus  /uitj^moswi.  Smoky-bluu  above,  dirty  ycl- 
btwi-'b-p-ay  bimejiih ; checks,  thruat  tail,  and  extremities, 
brit  k-rc<I.  (Ogilby.)  Locality,  the  Gambia.  Mr.  (^Iby 
observes  that  the  face  is  short,  the  head  round,  and  the 
whule  form  and  habit  of  the  animal  similar  to  lh<iSO  of  tlie 
Srmnupitheci.  The  teeth,  he  adds,  are  of  the  usual  form 
and  number,  and  there  are  larne  and  very  distinct  cheek- 
j>^mrhe’<,  * 1 was  the  more  ]iarticular,’  says  Mr.  O^ilby,  ‘ in 
making  this  lost  obsetAation,  because  the  organs  in  question  ' 
had  not  been  previously  reconled  os  existing  in  the  Colnhi,  ' 
and  because  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hiluire,  in  his  valuable  lucluros,  ' 
of  which  it  is  a matter  of  great  rv^t  that  so  small  a 
]x>riiun  has  been  given  to  the  public,  even  doubts  their 
existence.’ 

D.  Cnlobus  Ternminekti,  Kuhl,  ‘ with  the  hands,  face, 
and  tail,  purpUsh-rod ; rest  of  iho  members  clear-refl ; belly 
rinldish-yellow;  heail,  neck,  back,  shoulders,  and  outer  fiire 
of  the  thighs,  black.’  Habitation  unknown:  described! 
from  a specimen  formerly  in  Bullock’s  Museum,  and  now  I 
in  that  of -Leyden.  Notwithstanding  some  slight  discro* 
jvancies,  Mr.  Ogilby  agrees  with  Mr.  Bennelt  in  referring 
to  this  species  (he  two  other  skins  of  the  Sociutj^s  volloclirm 
noticed  by  the  latter  and  above  alluded  to.  ^csc  skins, 
he  observes,  were  procured  at  the  same  tjme,  and  most 
probably  in  the  same  locality,  as  those  of  Colahus  ursimts, 
and  arc  equally  imperfect ; and  he  further  remarks,  that  if 
the  conjecture  already  thrown  out  with  regunl  to  the  de- 
rivation of  these  skins  sliuuld  turn  out  to  be  well  foundcsl, 
and  if  the  animal  describetl  in  his  najier  evcntuulli|'  pro\os 
to  bo  identical  in  species  with  Cniihus  Temtniurhii,  which 
he  secs  no  just  reason  to  doubt,  it  follows  that  the  hitherto 
unascertained  habitation  of  that  species  must  be  sought  on 
the  ea.*>t  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Ogilby  add.s,  that  Fischer, 

firobably  induce*!  thereto  by  the  authority  of  M.Teinminck, 
las  uniu*d  the  Ctthihus  TvimninckH  with  the  Cotobm 
ferru^Hfiews  or  Bay  Monkey  *»f  Pennant,  but  that  there  Ls 
no  doubt  as  to  the  s{tecific  dislinciion  of  the  two  aniiitals. 

COLOCA'SIA,  a kind  of  arum,  the  leaves  and  tuliers  of 
which,  notwithstanding  their  acridity,  are  used  as  foo*l  by 
the  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  eultivatc<l  in  Por- 
tugal, Greece,  and  Egy  pt,  and  is  supposeil  to  have  been  the 
C'tlfvwtium  of  Virgii,  the  Aron  kurenliikon  of  Galen,  and 
the  Siliacum  olus  of  Martial. 

COLOCYNTH.  [Crci-uis.] 

COLOCZA  (KaW'sa,  Kalolscha),  in  the  Hungarian 
circle  of  Peslh,  is  in  a swampy  plain,  on  a sm.all  arm  of 
tire  loft  bank  of  tl>u  Danube,  in  40®  3-*'  N.  lat,  and  19“  o' 
E.  lung.  It  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  archliishop,  and  contains  1366  houses  and 
ulxmt  6000  inhabitants.  Tlie  most  striking  buildings  arc 
the  palace  of  the  archbi-sliopric,  which  resembles  a fortress, 
and  has  a library  of  30,000  volumes,  and  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  Annunciation.  To  the  archbishopric  of 
Colocza  is  U])itud  the  bishopric  of  Bacs,  the  metropolitan 
chapter  of  which  has  its  scat  also  here.  The  town  has  an 
archicpisropallyceum,  with  a theological  seminary ; a Piarist 
college,  wluch  in  1825  contained  141  si'holars  ; a gymna- 
sium, and  a Roman  Catholic  granim.'ir  scbo*d.  The  library 
c*mtains  the  celebraiwl  MS.  called  the  * Colocza  Oxlex  of 
Old  German  Poems’  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Hftcenth  century.  This  valuable  work  is 
wTitten  and  illuminated  on  beautiful  parchment ; contains 
336  pages,  comprises  15  poems  consisting  of  54,000  verses 
and  is  4 inches  lliick,  U high,  and  nearly  10  wide.  The 
inhabitants  are  chicHy  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  in  fishery. 

COIX)GXE,  a goveinraent  circle  (Regierungs-Bezirk) 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Juli*‘rs~Cloves- 
Bcrg,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  traverses  it  for 
twenty-eight  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  it  into 
the  eastern  and  veatern  portions.  The  southern,  westeru. 


and  eastern  portions  arc  mountainousespeciallyiicarBoDai 
the  northern  is  level,  and  contains  hut  few  elcvatioiu, 
Rsidcs  ihe  Rhine,  Culogne  is  watered  by  the  Muhlenbaeh, 
Sieg,  Strundeshai  h.  Wipper,  &c.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
circle  from  cast  to  west  is  about  forty-six  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  circle  of  Diissoldorf,  on  the  east  by 
Arnsberg,  on  the  south  by  Coblenz,  and  on  the  west 
Aix-la-<mapelle,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  1566  rauare 
miles.  Of  this  surface  about  5I7,0(b>  acres  are  arable  land, 
31,800  gardens,  3000  vineyards,  77,000  meadows  and  pa»- 
turcs,  277,000  forest.  64.000  wa.ste  land,  and  32,000  are 
occupied  by  reads  and  rivers.  Tlie  circle  is  divided  into 
11  minor  circles ; viz.,  Ber^heiiii,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Enskir- 
chen,  Gummersbaidi,  Milblncim,  Rheinboch,  Sieg,  Wald- 
broel,  and  Wipperffirth.  It  contains  17  towns,  4 market 
towns,  465  villages,  1 56  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  119 
churches  of  case,  40  Protestant  and  5 churches  of  case,  3 
free  churches,  211  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  34  syna- 
g*igues.  Tlie  population  in  1816,  including  the  military, 
was  3.32,818;  in  the  year  1828,  383.585,  of  whom  326,826 
were  Roman  Catholics;  52,096  Protestants;  and 4069  Jews; 
aud  in  1831,  386,938.  It  contains  one  university,  that  of 
Bonn,  and  four  gymnasia.  The  stock  ^insisted,  in  1819, 
of  13,854  horses,  137,758  homed  cattle,  61,568  sheep,  and 
11,716  goate-  in  1831,  of  15,610,  129.622,  62,221,  and 
10,465  respectively.  The  principal  employments  aro  the 
working  of  coni,  lead,  and  iron  mines  the  potleri*^,  and  the 
manufacture  of  woollens,  linen.  leather,  Cologne  water, 
potash,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  besides  dyeing,  cotton  printing, 
and  tanning. 

COIXIGNE  (G)ln),  the  capital  of  the  circle,  in  50®  58^ 
N.  lat.,  and  6“  53'  E.  long.,  extends  in  a crescent-shapo 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  Is  enclosed  by  a lofty 
wall  about  6 miles  in  circuit,  defended  by  cighly-lbrec  towers# 
and  surrounded  with  nunparts  and  deep  ditches.  It  has 
twenty-four  gates  on  iho  land  and  water-sides;  and  in  ftrunt 
of  the  Jkweii  principal  gates  strong  redoubts  have  been 
erected.  Cologne  owes  its  origin  to  iho  Romans.  It  wait 
a Roman  station,  and  subsc*|uontly  a rulonia,  und*cr  Iho 
name  of  Colonia  Claudia  Agrippincn.sis,  so  called  from 
the  Emperor  Claudius  and  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was 
born  here  while  her  father  Germanicus  coinmamle*!  in 
these  parts.  Agrippina  adormxl  it  with  an  aimihi- 
thealrc,  temples,  aqueducts,  Sie.,  tho  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  trnce*l.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
Lower  Rhenish  Gaul  till  330,  ami  after  a frequent  chaugo 
of  masters  was  onnexe<l  to  tho  German  empire  in  870. 
It  took  part  in  some  of  the  many  tlispuics  which  arose 
in  tlic  empire,  and  was  l>esicgtnl  by  Henry  V.  for  its  atluch- 
nient  to  his  father  Henry  IV.;  uiid  aftcrwapls  unsuccess- 
fully by  Philip  of  Swabia,  for  having  proclaimed  his  rival 
Ott*}  IV.  In  1349,  the  principal  Jews  of  Cologne,  antid- 
paliug  the  same  fearful  ^icrseculions  as  in  other  places# 
shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  set 
fire  to  their  houses;  upon  this,  the  surviving  Jews  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  dty,  and  tliougli  they  sub^ctincntly 
obtained  permission  to  return,  they  were  again  obliged  to 
quit  it  in  1429 

C*>logno  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  cities 
of  the  Hanseatic  league.  At  that  time  it  could  muster  an 
armed  force  of  30,0tl0  men,  and  its  jxipulalion  amounted  to 
150,000  souls.  Whiui  the  Hanseatic  leamie  cnga^l  in  a 
war  with  England  in  1452,  Colugno  sided  with  England# 
on  which  account  it  was  forumlly  excluded  from  the 
league ; hut  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of 
UtriH'hl  in  1474,  it  wa.s  re-admitted  to  this  privilego  upon 
the  intercession  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  During  the 
whole  of  this  |M?riod  the  commerce  of  Cologne  was  ex- 
tremely nourishing.  In  (he  eleventh  centur}'  the  CulognoM 
ve^sels  carricil  Rhenbh  wines,  ciirii.  Hour,  malt,  beer,  linen, 
and  other  Gerinaa  produce  to  all  countries  lying  on  tho 
German  Ocean  ajid  the  Baltic,  to  Eiiglaml,  Fram«,  Spain# 
P'^rlugal.  Italy,  Norway,  Sweilen,  and  Russia,  and  brou^t^ 
back  the  ptiniuctions  of  those  countries.  . 

The  trade  of  Cologne  with  Englamlat  thU  early  periocfilte 
rerv  cousidentblu,  aud  King  J uhn  cunceded  to  the  merchants 
of  Cologne  privilege.'*  rarely  granled  to  his  own  sulriccts. 
Whiiehall  w a.s  the  property  of  Hie  city  of  Culoguu,  and  alfoUed 
exclusively  to  the  Rhenish  trade.  Culogne  had  a loi^e  factory 
in  Norway  and  the  Noiherlainls  ; and  all  vessels  navigating 
the  Rhine  were  obliged  to  unlade  ihcir  cargoes  at  Cologne, 
w hence  they  were  conveyed  in  its  ow  n ships.  Tho  arts  and 
si-iences  were  equally  HuurislUng;  its  university  was  one  of 
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tho  mo6t  famous  in  Germany.  Tbe  specimens  of  its  archi' 
Vecturo,  paintings  un  glass,  sculptures,  and  pictures,  which 
still  exist,  attest  tho  perfection  which  Its  artists  bad 
attained.  Intestine  divisions,  the  expulsion  of  tho  Jews, 
iho  public  destruction  of  its  looms,  which  compelled  their 
owners  to  emigrate,  and  various  other  causes,  hastened  its 
decline.  It  ceased  Ui  bo  a free  town  in  1792. 

Cologne  is  divided  into  four  sections,  and  is  built  in  a 
very  irregular  manner;  the  streets,  many  of  whicli  still 
retain  their  Roman  names,  are  narrow,  dark  and  crooked, 
and  paved  with  basalt.  It  contains  twenty-five  eburehes 
eight  chapels,  a synagogue,  and  many  public  building,  the 
most  remurkublo  of  w inch  is  the  cathetlral,  whicb.  it  cum-  i 
pleiod.  would  be  the  must  magnificent  muniinient  of  Gothic  ' 
architecture  in  Europe.  It  was  designed  by  .VndibishfipKn- 
glcliorgofBcrg.aud  was  begun  in  l2Mby  Archbishop  Conrad 
of  lloclistedlen,  calksl  the  Solomon  of  his  age  ; it  is  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  400  feet  in  length,  ami  180  inhrciMhh;  the  ' 
n>(»r  rests  on  100  columns,  of  Which  the  fair  centre  ones 
are  30  feet  in  circumference.  The  only  part  however  which 
is  finUhed  is  tho  splendid  clioir,  with  its  surrounding 
clia|>els  and  its  su{>erb  painted  glass  windows.  Of  the  two 
towers,  which  were  intended  to  bo  500  feel  in  height, 
one  is  raised  only  half  this  elevation,  and  the  other  not ' 
moretlun2I  feet.  Considerable  progress  is  now  making 
ill  completing  various  parts  of  tho  ralhctlral,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Prussian  government.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  Omrad,  Mary  do  Medicis,  Stc.«  and  abounds  in 
relics  and  curiosities,  esja'cially  the  Imnb  of  the  Mn^i,  w Inch 
i.s  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Among 
the  other  interesting  churches  are  tliosc  of  St.  Ursula,  celc- 
hratod  fmm  the  legend  of  llie  martyrdom  of  hcr:*clf  and 
1 1,000  virgins,  the  churches  of  St.  Columba,  tho  Annun- 
ciation, St.  Gereon,  and  St.  Peter,  which  lust  contains  a 
chef-d’®uvre  of  Rubens,  representing  the  martyrdom  of, 
that  apostle.  The  other  builnitigs  of  note  arc  the  aiiticnt 
Carthusian  convent,  the  town-hall.  the  hotel  of  Gureenut, 
where  the  tliel  and  festive  meetings  were  formerly  held, 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  arcbicpiaropal  palace,  Sec.  Between 
'k)logno  and  Deutz  is  a bridge  built  in  1822,  w hich  rests 
on  39  pontoons,  and  u 125U  pai«cs  long. 

Oilognc  is  the  ccnlreofthe  provincial  administration,  the 
Tcsidonco  of  the  archbishop,  and  tho  seat  of  various  public 
boards.  It  contains  two  gymnasia ; one  Roman  Cathulie, 
which  in  1827  had  484  scholars,  and  the  other  Protestant, 
with  about  290  scholars:  the  latter  has  a valuable  library  of 
.33,000  volumes,  an  observatons  and  a botanical  ganlen. 
Tlioro  is  also  the  library  of  the  town-hall,  of  the  arch- 
bishop, which  contains  10,000  volumes,  a public  archive, 
with  valuable  documents,  collections  of  Roman  antiquities, 
MSS.,  coins,  natural  history,  &c.  Besides  several  elemen- 
tary schools  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Calholica,  the  town 
hns  a grammar-school,  a school  of  trades,  three  of  comniercc, 
a seminary  for  educating  schoolmasters,  an  orphan  a.Hylum, 
ho^ital,  mail-house,  &c. 

'Hic  population  in  1827  was  57,022,  of  whom  54,000  were 
Roman  ^tholics,  and  2385  Protestants : at  present  it 
exceeds  60,000.  The  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants, 
bc.sidc8  agriculture  and  the  cultii'ation  of  the  vineyards,  arc 
manufactures  especially  of  cotton  yams  cotton  goods 
hosiery,  woollens,  silks,  velvets,  tobacco,  brandy  and  spirits, 
Cnlngno  water,  &c.  Being  the  central  matf  of  the  Rhenish 
tro<le  between  the  Netherlands, Germany,  AUace.and  Swit- 
rerland,  many  of  the  inhabitants  arc  engaged  in  shipping, 
anti  Cologne  being  a free  port,  a considerable  Iraftic  is 
carried  on  in  coni,  wine,  rape-setd.  rape-seed  oil,  cools,  &c. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  ore  several  coal-mines,  and 
abundance  of  a particularly  fine  sort  of  porcelain-earth 
and  )K>tfer’s  clay. 

fX)I.OMBlA  is  the  name  which  was  adopted  by  the 
mtnhcm  countries  of  South  America  in  1819,  when  New 
(xranada  and  Venezuela  united  and  established  one  central 
government  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Sponi.sh  go- 
vernment. In  1829  Venezuela  renounced  the  union,  and 
constituted  itself  a separate  republic.  After  the  resignation 
of  Bolivar  in  1830,  it  again  joined  New  Granada;  but  this 
union  b.stcd  only  a short  time.  In  November,  1831,  a new 
Separation  took  place,  and  at  tho  same  time  it  was  decided 
that  the  former  province  of  Quito  should  constitute  a sepa- 
rate republic  under  tho  name  of  Ecuador.  Thus  Colombia 
wtui  divided  into  tho  three  republics  of  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  Bouadur 

COLON.  The  alimentary  canal  below  the  stomach  is 


divided  into  the  small  and  great  intestines.  The  former 
consist  of  the  duodenum, Jeju  num,  and  ileum ; the  latter  of 
the  colon  and  rectum.  The  eo/on  commences  a little  above 
tho  right  groin,  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  [Ahoombn],  in  the 
form  of  a dilated  pouch,  which  is  called  the  caput  coli,  or 
more  commonly  tCi  ctrewm,  from  its  blind  rounded  e.xtro- 
mity.  The  ileum  opens  obliquely  into  the  left  side  of  this 
}v>uch,  its  inner  or  mucous  membrane  projecting  so  as  to 
form  tho  ifeo^coBcal  ru/iv,  which,  permitting  the  contents  of 
the  small  intastine  to  pass  into  the  colon,  sutficcs  to  prevent 
their  return,  except  in  peculiar  cases  of  diseased  action. 
Near  the  same  part  of  the  ccecum  opens  also  a slender 
cimtortcd  inti^stine  about  two  inches  long,  likewise  blind, 
which  is  callwl  the  ttpf>endir  verm^<frmis,  from  its 
bln  ICC  in  the  human  subject  to  a worm.  The  use  of  this 
npi>cndage  is  unknown:  in  some  animals,  the  sheep,  it 
is  much  larger,  and  is  probably  of  more  iiiipurtmu-c  tli.m  in 
man.  From  tlio  right  iliac  region  the  colon  passes  upwanU 
along  the  side  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  Hence 
it  turns  to  the  left,  stretching  over  the  upper  part  of  Iho 
belly  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is 
I coniiecteil  by  the  common  attachment  of  both  organs  to 
j tho  omentum,  a hsise  pendulous  membrane,  formed  by  a 
double  fold  of  Ibe  peritoneum,  and  spread  like  on  apron  in 
front  of  the  small  intestines.  Having  reached  the  opposiie 
side  of  the  abdomen,  the  colon  pasties  downwards  to  tlm 
left  iliac  fossa;  thence,  taking  two  sudden  turns  to  tho 
right  and  downwards  it  descends  into  the  pelvis  over  tlio 
last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  becomes  continuous  with  llie 
rectum.  The  double  turn  just  mentioned  is  tho  $igmoid 
Jferure;  the  transverse  part  is  called  the  <treh  of  the  inlon; 
and  the  ascending  and  uesccndiiig  or  lateral  parts  tia  they 
lie  immcdiatfly  over  the  loins,  are  called  the  right  and  lell 
lumlktr  portions.  Tlie  central  .sjmee  thus  nearly  encircled 
by  the  colon  is  occupied  by  tho  convoluted  heap  of  isniall 
intestines.  Tlic  length  of  the  whole  canal  is  six  or  seven 
times  that  of  ihe  body  in  man,  the  colon  constituting  about 
a fiAh  part.  In  graminivorous  animala  its  length  is  pru- 
portionably  greater;  in  those  which  feud  exclusively  on 
fiesh  it  is  less. 

The  colon  is  enveloped  in  the  serous  membrano  calbnl 
the  peritoneum,  which  forms  tho  external  covering  of  all 
the  abdominal  viscera.  [Ahdomkn.]  This  outer  tunic  pass- 
ing entirely  round  it,  meets  behind,  and  forms  a dunlicaturc 
called  the  mesocolon,  which  attaches  it,  more  loosely  at  the 
arch  than  at  tho  sides,  to  the  spine  and  loins,  and  serves  as 
a medium  fur  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels,  and  Iho 
lodgment  of  absoroent  glands.  Between  the  peritoneal 
coat  and  the  interior  mucous  lining,  there  is  a layer  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  some  of  which  encircle  the  bowel  in  scattered 
Imnds,  and  serve  to  diminish  its  calibre;  others,  more  re- 
gularly arranged  in  three  distinct  longitudinal  bands,  con- 
tract its  length : and  tbeir  combined  actions,  taking  place 
successively  m different  parts  of  the  intestine,  but  on  the 
whole  propagated  fh>m  aixive  downwards,  agitate  its  con- 
tents backwards  and  forwards,  and  urge  them  Ultimately 
into  Ihe  rectum. 

Tim  colon  is  amply  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
lymphatics,  and  ducts,  which  pour  out  the  mucus  that 
lubricates  the  interior  as  well  as  various  excremeutitious 
matters  here  scparatctl  from  the  blood  being  injurious  or 
useless.  The  canal  is  not  smooth  and  uniform,  like  tho 
small  intestines,  but  bulges  out  Wtween  the  bands  of  rous* 
cular  fibre  into  various  prominences  more  or  less  regular  in 
their  form,  in  w hich  the  ficces  lodge  for  a time  and  l>cr.oiuo 
deprived  of  much  of  their  moisture  as  they  arc  rolled  on- 
wards by  the  poristaltic  action.  Hence  arises  their  lobu- 
lated  or  globular  form,  more  obsetvablo  in  s<vmo  of  Iho 
lower  animals,  as  the  horse  and  slu'cp,  than  in  man.  It  ia 
in  the  colon  that  the  ftcces  acquire  (bcir  peculiar  odour, 
which  is  not  perreived  above  the  ilw)-rttmal  valve.  It  i.s 
in  this  part  of  tho  alimentary  canal  that  tho  fluid  part  of 
the  food  is  chictly  absorlH>d,  being  no  longer  needl'd  to 
keep  the  nutritive  particles  in  suspension.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  txilon  arc  consequently  found  distemlwt  with 
a transparent  Iluid,  and  not  the  inilk-likc  chyle  abHirbcd 
hp  those  of  the  small  infeslinos.  [Lactkai.s,  Lymphatics  ] 
For  Airlher  information  on  the  functions  of  the  colon,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  those  of  iho  alimeiiiary 
canal  in  general,  given  under  the  head  of  Dioestio.v. 

Tlio  colun  is  alone  or  conjointly  tho  seat  of  many  dis- 
I onlers,  such  as  cholera,  colic,  conslipation,  diarrlura,  dysen- 
I tery,  enteritis,  ileus,  iulruccption,  obstruction;  and  is  Uuble 
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to  ulceration  in  the  course  of  hectic  and  other  fevers,  as 
well  as  from  local  causes.  It  is  occasionally  the  scat  of 
atricturc;  and  is  not  unfrequenlly  protruded  m the  various 
forms  of  intestinal  rupture. 

COLONEL,  tlio  oummamlur  of  a regiment  or  battalion 
of  tr(XJ|)s;  hu«is  the  highest  in  rank  of  those  calltsl  (leld- 
olHccrs,  and  is  immediately  subordinate  to  a general  of  divi- 
sion. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Is  uncertain.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  given  originally  to  tlie  leader  of  a body  of  men 
apjwinled  to  found  a colony;  or  to  have  come  from  the  word 
o/ronariiu,  indicating  the  ceremony  of  investing  an  ollii  er 
with  the  command  of  a corps ; or,  finally,  from  the  «onl 
coiumna,  donoting  the  strength  or  support  of  an  army. 

The  title  of  colonel-general  was,  for  the  first  lime,  con- 
ferred by  Francis  I.,  about  the  year  1545,  on  officers  com- 
muuding  considerable  divisions  of  French  Iruous,  though, 
accurdiiig  to  Brantomo,  it  had  been  given  to  the  chief  of  an 
Albanian  corps  in  the  service  of  France  at  an  uarlicr  period. 
Whuti  the  troops  of  that  country  were  fonned  into  regi- 
niciics  (the  infantry  about  1505,  and  tho  cavalry  seventy 
voars  afiurwards),  tho  chiefs  of  those  corps  were  designated 
.VffW/M  de  Camp : uud  it  was  not  till  1651,  when  Louis 
XIV.  suppressed  the  office  of  colonel-general  of  infiinlry. 
tliat  the  commanders  of  regimbnts  had  the  title  of 
t'ulonc). 

In  England,  the  constitution  of  the  army  was  firmed 
chielly  on  the  model  of  tho  Frcncn  military  force;  and  the 
terms  regiment  and  colonel-general  were  introduced  into 
this  country  during  the  reign  of  Elixnboth.  It  must,  more- 
over, be  ob^rveii,  (hat  in  tlie  regulations  mndo  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Lmdon  fur  funning  the  militia  in  15H5.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appoint  cfdonfft  having  aulhoritv  over  ten  captains; 
and  that  both  colonels  and  lieulenant-cofoutdsare  distinctly 
inc-utiunod  in  the  account  of  the  army  which  was  rnisoil  in 
order  to  op|HJsu  the  threatened  invusiun  of  the  country  in 
158B.  Before  the  time  of  that  (^uccn,  it  appears  that  the 
eummanders  of  l>udiesof  troops  iHiuivalent  to  rufpmcnts  had 
only  the  general  title  of  captain. 

The  duties  of  colonels  arc  ilescribefl  in  Ward’s  * Ani- 
madversions of  Wurre,’  which  was  publishetl  in  1639  ; and 
front  the  account  there  given,  it  appears  thtU  those  duties 
were  tlioii  nearly  the  same  as  they  are  at  pri?sont.  To  the 
colonel  of  a regiment,  besides  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  military  duties  performed  by  the  troo|ts  composing 
it,  is  intrusteil  tlie  care  of  providittg  the  clothing  of  the 
men  and  of  ap|iointing  tho  agent  through  whom  their  nay 
is  transmitted.  Colonels  take  precedence  of  one  another 
occording  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  seniority  of  their  regiments. 

The  lieutenant-colonel  is  immediately  under  tho  full 
colonel  Ho  assists  tho  latter  in  directing  the  cvoluliuns 
of  the  battalion  or  regiment,  which  ho  also  commands 
during  the  absence  of  his  superior  officer. 

Tho  annual  nay  of  a colonel  is,  in  tho  Life  Guards,  IStMt/.; 
in  tho  Grenadier  Guards,  I206L;  in  the  CohUfream  and 
Scuts  Fusilier  Guards,  lllOO/.;  in  the  cavalry  regiincnls 
generally  900/. ; and  in  the  rc|mlar  infantry,  SOOV.  The 
daily  pay  of  a lieutenant-colonel  is,  in  the  Life  Guards, 
1/.  9/.  'id.;  in  the  Foot  Guard.s  \l.  6f.  9rf. ; ami  in  the  in- 
fantry, I7tf.  The  price  of  a lieutcnant-coloners  commissiun 
is,  in  the  Fool  Guards,  9000/.*,  in  tho  Life  and  Horse 
Guards,  7250/.;  in  the  Dragoons,  6175/.;  and  in  the  in 
fantrv  of  (lie  line,  45UU/. 

OULONIZATION  society,  AMERICAN.  [Sl.v- 

VKRY.j 

COiX)NNA  IS  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  families  of  Italy.  About  1050  it  became  pos- 
sessed of  tho  feudal  estate  of  Iji  Colonna  on  the  Tusctilan 
Hiount.  Pietro,  lord  of  Colonna,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  ono  of  the  cnrltcst  of  the  family  recorded  in 
hUtory.  Hls^on  Giovanni  was  made  cardinal  by  Ilonurius 
III.,  m 1216.  Tlie  family  ailcnvards  divided  into  several 
branches,  one  of  which  became  princes  of  Palestrina;  ano- 
ther dukes  of  Zagat  olu ; while  others  were  made  dukes  of 
Traietto  and  counts  of  Fondi,  dukes  of  Paliano  and  Tag- 
liacozzo.  and  princes  of  Sonnino  and  Stigliano,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Moreri,  art.  ‘Colonna,’  gives  their  re- 
spective genealogies.  At  one  time  they  were  possessed  of 
a great  {lortion  of  tho  Campagna  of  Rome,  besides  large 
estates  in  Abnizzo.  Tho  Colonna  were  of  the  Guibelinc 
parly : their  rivalry  with  tho  Orsini  and  other  Roman 
baroiw,  and  thoir  quarrels  with  several  popes,  especially 


with  Boniface  Vlll.,  aro  recorded  in  the  history  of  th« 
middle  ages.  In  the  early  pari  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
one  of  the  Colonna  family  was  made  pope  under  the  name 
of  Martin  V.  A centurv  later,  two  cousins  uf  the  same 
family.  Fahrizio  and  Prospero  Colonna.  dtstinguLshod 
ihemselvoi  in  the  service  of  Fenlinand  of  Aragon,  and 
afterwiiriLs  of  Charles  V.,  against  the  Frcnth  in  Italy. 
Several  of  the  same  family  attained  high  honours  in  tho 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  m Spain,  and  others  are  nuni- 
bcrwl  atm  iig  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  church,  ^mo 
branches  of  the  familv  have  become  extinct,  but  the  Slig- 
linno  of  Nttoles  and  llie  Sciarra  Colonna  at  Ronu  conlinuo 
to  exist.  The  Colonna  have  an  oxionsive  palace  with  gar- 
dens on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  at  Rome. 

COLO'N.N’;\,  \TTTO'RIA,  born  in  1490.  was  tho 
daughter  of  Fabrizio  Cidonna,  Great  Constable  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  of  Anno,  the  daughter  of  Frodcrieo  di 
Montofeltro,  duke  of  Urbino.  At  the  ago  of  seventeen  she 
married  Francis  Davaloe,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Pescara, 
who  soon  after  came  to  the  title  at  tho  death  of  hU  father. 
Pescara  served  with  distinction  in  the  armiesof  Charles  V., 
and  cuntribut4Ml  greatly  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
in  which  he  was  wounded.  On  his  recovery,  appearing 
dissatisfifil  with  Cliarlcs  V’„  he  was  sounded  lij'  Murone,  (he 
old  minister  of  the  Duke  Sforza  of  Milan,  as  to  his  willing- 
ness to  enter  info  a plot  mneerted  with  the  other  Italian 
princes,  by  whic  h the  Spanish  trm»ps  were  to  Ik*  driven  out 
of  Milan  and  Dmibartly,  and  ultimafelv  from  all  Italy. 
Pi'scara  was  then  commander-tn-chief  of  Charles’s  army  m 
Italy.  He  was  promisml  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  a rc- 
wnid  for  hi-s  a.saistance  in  the  execution  of  the  plot.  Pes 
enra  apjicared  to  a-ssent  ul  first,  but  afterwards  secretly 
infurmcil  Charle.s  V.,  who  is  said,  however,  to  Kuno  had 
already  some  previous  information  on  the  subject,  and  who 
ordered  him  to  take  poHsession  of  tho  prim-iptrl  towns  of 
I..ombanU'.  and  to  arrest  Morune,  who  was  soon  after  put  to 
death,  is  reported  that  Vittoria  Colonna  contributed  by 
her  remonstrances  on  this  occasion,  to  retain  her  husbaml 
w ithin  the  bounds  of  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Shortly 
after  Pescara  died  towards  the  end  of  1525,  aged  thirty-six 
pars,  and  was  sucewded  by  his  cousin  the  marquis  (M 
Vasto  in  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  in  Italy.  Vil- 
toria  Colonna,  who  was  incomiolable  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  determined  on  spending  tho  remainder  of  her  life 
in  roligiutis  seclusion,  altoough  various  proposals  of  a se- 
cond marriage  were  mode  to  her.  She  wrote  several  poe- 
tical effustons,  lamenting  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
also  upon  ruligious  subjects.  (Hime  Spiritual  dt  Vittoria 
Colonna,  Venezia,  154tf.)  Her  beauty,  her  talents,  and 
her  virtue,  were  extolletl  by  her  contemporaries,  and  among 
others  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  by  Ariosto,  in  cjuito  3V  of 
tho  ‘ F'urioso.’  She  die<l  in  1547,  at  Rome,  and  was  sfyknl 
*a  miKlul  of  liuUan  matrons.’  (Coniiani,  Tiraboi^hi, 
&r.) 

COLONNADE.  [Civii.  Architecti'bk.1 

CO'IX)N  Y,  in  l.Atin  colonia,  a word  derived  from  the  verb 
colo,  colere,  to  till  or  cuiiivatc  the  ground,  originally  signified 
a number  of  people  transfcrrcil  fmm  ono  country  or  place  to 
another,  whore  lands  were  allotted  to  them.  Tlie  people 
themselves  were  callwl  Oiloni.  a word  corresponding  to  our 
terra  colonists.  Tlie  meaningof  the  word  wa.s  extended  to  sig- 
nify the  country  or  place  where  colonists  sotileil,  and  is  now 
often  applied  to  any  settlement  or  land  possessed  by  a 
sovereign  state  upon  foreign  soil.  Thus  Ceylon  and  tlie 
Mauritius  arc  called  British  colonies,  though  thov  are  not 
colonized  by  Englishmen,  tho  former  being  inhabited  by 
natives,  and  tho  second  by  French  or  descendants  of 
French  colonists.  The  proper  notion  of  the  word  ‘ colony’ 
(as  dotennined  by  the  general  use  of  the  term)  seems  to  bo 
a tract  of  land,  either  wholly  or  partly  culunized,  that  is  to 
say,  iKis-scsswl  and  cullivateil  by  native.s,or  the  dvseen^nts 
of  natives,  of  another  country,  and  standing  in  some  sort  of 
|K)Utical  connection  with  ana  subordination  to  the  mother 
country. 

The  formation  of  colonies  is  among  the  oldest  occurrences 
recorded  in  history  or  handed  dowrn  by  tradition.  Mari- 
time states,  such  as  those  of  Phmnicia  and  of  Greece^  pos- 
sessing only  a scanty  territory,  would  naturally  have  re- 
course to  emigration  as  their  population  increased.  In  both 
these  countries  the  sea  afforded  a facility  for  transferring  a 
part  of  their  superabundant  citizens,  with  their  fiimiUea 
and  movables,  and  their  arms,  to  some  foreign  coast,  either 
uninhabited  or  thinly  peopled  by  lost  civiliied  native*,  who 
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by  good  will  or  by  fbreo,  gwvo  up  to  them  a portion  of  their 
land.  The  emipation  might  be  voluntary  or  forced  ; it  waa 
no  doubt  in  manv  casef  the  result  of  civil  contentions  or 
foreign  conquest,  by  vhich  ihu  losing  party  were  either 
driven  away,  or  t^eforred  seeking  a new  counlrv  to  remain- 
ing at  home.  Tl»o  report  of  some  remote  fertile  coast 
abounding  in  >*aluablc  productions  would  decide  others. 
Lastiv,  the  state  itself  having  discovered,  by  means  of  its 
merchants  and  mariners,  some  country  to  which  they  could 
trade  with  advantago,  might  determine  upon  sending  out  a 
party  of  sotilers  and  might  establish  a factory  thoro  fiw  the 
purpose  of  sale  or  exchange.  In  fact  comraerria)  enterprise 
seems  to  have  led  both  to  maritime  discovery  and  to  coloni- 
xation  as  much  as  anyone  single  cause.  Such  seem  to  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  numerous  Pho:nician  colonies  which, 
at  a Very  early  date,  were  planted  along  the  roasts  of  tho 
Mediterranean.  T)To  itself  was  a colony  of  Sidon,  according 
to  tho  'Old  Testament,’ which  i-alls  it  the 'daughter  of 
Sidon.’  Leplis  Magna,  near  the j^*at  Syrtis,  was  also  a 
colony  of  Sidon,  according  to  ^llust  {Juffurth.  c.  78). 
Hippo,  Hadruroetum,  Utica,  and  Tunes,  were  Phtoni- 
cian  colonies  and  all  of  greater  antiquity  than  Carthage. 
The  Phcpnician  colonies  extended  along  the  north  coast  of 
Afnra  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (the  Straits),  and 
along  the  opposite  coast  <*f  Spain,  as  well  ns  on  the  Balearic 
Isiands  and  Sardinia  ami  Sicily.  Those  on  the  Spanish  coast 
WHMH  to  have  been  at  first  small  settlements  or  factories  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  between  the  metropolis  or  mother  coun- 
try and  the  natives.  Several  of  them,  however,  such  as 
Gades,  by  degrees  took  tho  trade  into  their  own  hand.s  and 
became  indojKJiulent  of  the  mother  country.  The  founda- 
tion of  Carthage  was  an  instance  of  another  kind.  It  re- 
sulted, according  to  tradition,  from  an  emigration  occa- 
sione<lbv  the  tyranny  (*f  a king  of  Tyre.  There  is  another 
confused  trediiion  of  a Pliwmcian  or  C^imanitc  emigr:iti<m 
to  Mauritania.  ocra.-ioned  by  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
Joshua,  and  mentionevl  hy  Procopius  and  Suidas  as  well  as 
by  some  Jewish  commentators  [Berbers}.  The  Phwnicians 
very  early  settled  in  the  fertile  island  of  Cvqiriis,  which  lay 
op|)OKilo  their  own  coast.  Of  their  settlements  in  the 
islands  of  tho  iCgoan  Sea  we  have  only  traditions  referring 
to  tiroes  prevjnus  to  the  war  of  Trov,  and  mentioned  hy 
Herodotus,  and  after  him  by  Tluicydides,  who  says  that  the 
Pheenieians  and  the  Carians  inhabited  most  of  the  islands, 
and  carried  on  piracy,  until  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  drove  thorn 
away,  and  plant«*d  new  colonies.  Henjdotus  says  they  had 
once  n settlement  in  the  island  of  Thasus,  where  they 
worked  the  gold  mines.  They  also  had  a settlement  on 
the  island  ofCythcra  (Cerigo),  which  lay  conveniently  for 
their  trade  with  the  Peloponnesus.  Thucydiiles  (vi.  2,  &c.) 
also  mentions  that  tho  rbamicians  formed  e^lablishmuiits 
on  tho  promontories  and  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  from  whirli  they  traded  with  the  native  Siculi ; but 
that  when  the  Groc'ks  came  to  settle  in  great  numbers  in 
that  island,  the  Phoenicians  abandoned  several  of  their 
posts,  and  conccntraUMl  themselves  at  Molya,  Soloeis  and 
Panorraus.  now  Palermo  (which  last  probably  had  then 
another  name),  near  tho  district  occupied  by  the  Elynu  or 
Phrygian  colonists  (wlio  had  oraigrateu  from  Asia  after  the 
fall  of  Trtjy.  and  had  built  Entella  and  Egesta),  trusting  to  the 
frien«lship  of  the  latter  and  also  to  their  proximity  by  sea 
to  their  countrymen  of  Carthage.  Tliese  three  Ph<Enioian 
settlements  however  merged  nOerwards  into  Carthaginian 
dopendencies.  Tlie  Phu’uieiau*  apj»ear  also  to  h«vo  oeru- 
piud  Molita  or  Malta,  and  the  Lipari  islands,  one  of  which 
reiaimd  tin*  name  of  PhuMiicusa.  Of  the  Phtrninan 
nettlcments  in  the  south  part  of  Sardinia  we  have  the 
nqvirt  of  DoMlortis  (v.)  and  a fragment  of  Cicero  pro 
Sc  iuro,  puliliolusl  by  Mai.  Tlie  Plunnicians  and  Libyans 
arc  sad  to  have  been  the  i^rlii.'st  settlers  in  Sanlinia,  and 
to  have  f-ouided  Carulis  (Cagliari)  and  Sulci.  A PhiBiii- 
cian  inscrij’lion  was  found  m a vineyard  at  Cope  Pula,  lic- 
lon'ring  (o  the  nvmks  <»f  the  order  of  Mercy,  and  was  ex- 
plainotl  by  IV  KfTi-meridi  Letterarie  di  Romot  177-1. 

But  the  mulonbt«'d  field  of  Plia-nician  colonization  was  tho 
mirth  coast  of  Africa.  Tliere  the  Phtenician  settlements 
wiem  to  have  been  independent, both  of  the  mother  country 
and  of  each  other.  We  have  the  instance  of  Utica  and 
Tunes,  which  ceniinuerl  separate  coraraunilics  even  after 
Carthage  had  att:rm  <l  its  great  power;  Carthage  only  ex- 
er«-i<ing  tho  hegemony  or  supremacy,  llvis  Mvnvs  to  have 
l>een  the  rase  among  ihc  original  Phieniciun  towns  ; Sidon, 
Tvre,  Aradus,  &c..  each  a distinct  common  wealth,  forming 


a sort  of  federation,  at  tho  head  of  which  was  th« 
principal  city,  at  first  Siilon,  and  afterwards  Tvre.  A 
feeling  of  mutual  regard  si*ems  to  have  prevaihsl  to  tho 
last  between  the  various  Pluimician  towns  and  ruhmies, 
including  Carthago,  as  members  of  one  common  family. 

Tho  colonies  e^tabUshed  afterwards  by  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  ihc  coast  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
Spain,  wore  upon  a different  plan  fVom  tliosc  of  the  Phtrni- 
cians:  they  weru  made  through  conquest  and  for  the  pur- 

Kise  of  keeping  the  country  in  subjection,  like  those  of  the 
omans  [(Jarthagb],  with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
the  emigration  colonies  taken  by  Hanno  to  tlie  west  c*oa$t 
of  Africa. 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies  appear  to  have  owed  their 
origin  to  tho  same  causes,  and  to  have  been  foundoil  u|ion 
the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  Phmnicians.  Thucydides  (1.) 
says,  that  ‘ after  the  Trojan  war,  and  tho  subsequent  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  Greece  being  re- 
stored to  tranquillity,  began  to  send  out  colonies.  Tho 
Athenians,  whose  country  was  overtlowing  with  people  fmiu 
other  parts  of  Greece,  who  hud  Hooked  thither  for  security, 
began  to  send  out  colonics  into  Ionia  and  to  many  of  tho 
islands  ; the  Peloponnesians  sent  theirs  to  Italy.  Sicily,  and 
some  parts  of  Greece.  Rut  all  theso  colonies  were  sen 
lifter  the  Tmjan  war.’  Tlie  Dorians  from  Morris,  Argos, 
Ckiriiitb,  and  other  places,  colonized  some  oi  tho  larger 
islands,  part  of  Creta,  Rhodes,  Corcyra,  as  well  as  ./ligina, 
Cos,  &c.  They  fluinded  the  Hexa|»olis  on  the  south-wi^st 
const  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  district  took  from  them 
the  name  of  Diiris.  A wlony  of  I^acedminonians  founded 
Cyrem*.  The  Megarians  founded  Chalccdon,  Byzantium, 
Sclymhria.  Hcracjca,  and  other  jdaces  on  tlie  coasts  of 
the  Euxine.  Sicilv  also  was  chielly  colonized  by  Dorians. 
Syracuse  was  nCon^ithian  colony,  which  afterwards  founded 
Acra\  Caniarina,  fcc. ; Gela  wa.s  a oulony  of  RiuKlians 
and  CrcitanK,  and  Agripuitum  was  a colonv  from  Gelo. 
I'll!’  Megarians  fimmled  Selinus.  Hie  Chafeidians  built 
Nuxus  which  was  the  first  Greek  sidllcment  in  Sicily, 
and  afterwanis  took  Leontini  and  Catana  from  the 
Siculi.  For  a mure  dulailod  account  of  the  numerous 
IVrian  colonics  seoK.O.  Muller  s //M/oryq/"  the  Doric  Race, 
Tho  lonians  from  Attica,  another  great  branch  of  tho 
Hellenic  slock,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of 
Athens,  emigrated  to  the  west  cuiist  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
took  its  name  fhim  them  [Ionia],  and  established  llu*ro 
twelve  cities  or  communities,  which  quicklv  rose  to  a high 
degree  of  nros|>erity,  and  formed  a kind  of  federal  union. 
Alnuit  eighty  years  before,  Ihc  /Kolians  and  Achieans,  two 
nearly  allied  races,  being  driven  away  from  Peloponnesus 
hy  the  Dorians,  had  einigran’d  to  the  roast  of  Asm  Minor, 
where  they  formed  colonics  from  Cyzicus  on  the  Prop<»ntis 
as  fur  southwards  as  the  Hermu.s.  Phocam  was  the  most 
northern  of  the  Ionian  towns  on  the  liordcrs  of  iEoHs.  Tho 
^Eolians  also  colunizeil  the  islands  of  I>esbus,  Tenedos,  ami 
others  in  that  part  of  tho  iEgeaii.  These  emigrations 
wore  {Kisterior  to  the  time  of  Homer,  who  mentions  other 
people  as  occupying  that  coast.  The  Athenians  at  a later 
date  colonizeil  Euhma,  where  they  founded  CHialcis  and 
Erctria,  and  they  also  !>ent  colonics  to  Naxos,  to  the  islands 
of  Ci‘ns,  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  and  other  islands  of  the  iEgean. 
Many  of  these  colonies  having  thriven  and  incTea.«!ed,  be- 
came colonizers  in  their  turn.  Tlie  enterprising  mariners 
of  Phiwa-a  formed  various  colonics,  the  m<i«t  celebrated  of 
which  is  MassUia  on  the  south  coast  of  Gaul.  TIic  Chal- 
cidians  of  Eubma  founded  Cumns  on  the  west  roast  of 
Italv.  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  Pirates  from  Cumio 
founded  Zanrle,  but  a colony  of  Samians  and  other 

lonians  escaping  from  the  Persian  invasion,  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Darius  took  Zancle,  and  were  afterwanb  in  their 
turn  dis|  ossessed  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegiuin,  who 
called  the  town  Messene  (n«*w  McKsina),  fnim  the  name  of 
his  original  country  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Aii.ilians 
founded  Diciearchia,  afterwards  Puteoli,  and  they  with  tho 
Cuma>aiis  ore  beheveil  to  hare  founded  Parlhcnojie 
(Naples).  Ionian  colonbtts  settled  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 

The  Greek  colonies  on  the  ea.st  coast  of  Italy,  Rolling 
aside  the  confused  traditions  of  Arcadian  immigrations 
Pclasgian,  &c.,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
TYojan  war.  consisted  chiefly  of  Dorians  and  Acha^aILs  from 
(he  PelojwntieMUs.  Oiton,  Sybaris  mid  Pau»iosia  wore 
rohmies  of  the  latter.  Tanmium  was  a colony  of  Laredw- 
monians,  and  Dx-ri  Epizephyni  of  tho  Locrians.  Greek 
colonies  were  soKlcd  Ixjtk  on  tho  north  and  cast  sides  of 
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tho  PonliH  (Black  nn«l  al^  on  the  north  coast  in  the  of  relation  as  understood  W the  Greeks  between  the  mc> 
tmt»lorn  Crimea.  [Bosporus  ) tropoHs  and  its  eolonius.  The  colonies  were  in  fact  sove- 

As  to  the  relation'-  suh^i!il^ng  between  the  colonists  and  reign  slates,  attached  to  the  mother  country  by  ties  of 
the  natives  or  prior  inhubilairis  of  the  countries  which  sympathy  and  common  descent,  so  long  as  thu»<e  fveUnga 
they  owupied.  it  was  undoubtedly  in  most  cases  strictly  in  were  fostered  by  mutual  good-will,  but  no  further.  The 
arciirdanco  with  the  right  of  the  stnmgest.  Either  the  Athenians,  it  is  true,  in  the  Iwight  of  their  power,  exacted 
natives  withdrew  into  the  interior  and  leA  tho  ground  to  tnonev  from  their  own  colonies  as  well  as  from  the  coloiiitw 
the  new  occupants,  as  the  Siculi  did  in  several  instances,  of  other  {icople,  and  putiished  severely  (ho^u  wliu  swerved 
or  they  resisted,  in  which  rase,  when  overpoweretl,  llic  from  their  alliance,  such  as  Naxos;  but  tlus  was  not  in 
men  were  exterminated  or  re<lured  to  slavery,  and  the  conse<|Ucnre  of  any  original  right  of  dominion  as  supjiosed 
conquerors  kept  the  women  for  themselves.  In  some  to  belong  to  Uio  mother  country  over  the  colony.  Many  uf 
instances  tho  older  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  con-  the  colonies,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  which  were  tho 
dition  of  serfs  or  bondmen  to  the  new  sealers.  The  consequence  of  civil  war  or  foreign  invasion,  were  formed 
records  of  authentic  history  do  not  present  us  with  an  in-  by  large  parties  of  men  under  some  bold  leader,  without 
stanco  of  any  colony  being  settled  in  a country  where  there  any  formal  consent  being  asked  from  the  rest  of  lliu  com- 
wore  not  previous  inhabitants.  The  conse<}ueiice  of  the  munily:  they  took  their  families,  their  arms,  and  their 
immigration  of  a'new  race,  who  seek  to  po«si*?«  themselves  movables  wit!»  them,  to  ciinquer  a new  country  for  lliem- 
of  the  land.  mu.«U  be  the  extermination  or  gradual  decay  selves;  they  left  their  native  soil  for  over,  and  carrioil  with 
of  the  prior  race,  unless  the  old  inhabitants  arc  made  them  no  obligations  or  ties,  lliose  that  went  off  in  marc 
slaves.  So  far  a.s  wo  trace  the  history'  of  Greek  colonies  in  peaceful  times,  by  a common  understanding  of  tho  whole 
the  scatterevl  fragments  of  antiquity,  sucli  wore  the  conse-  commonwealth,  wont  also  uwuv  fur  ever,  and  freely  and 
qucnccs  of  their  colonial  setUements.  On  the  coast  of  voluntarily,  though  under  a kradcr  apjiointod  by  tho  parent 
Italy  it  would  appear  that  the  Greeks  pursued  a more  hu-  stutu,  tu  seek  a country  where  they  could  ftiid  an  easier 
mane  or  more  ]>ulitic  course.  They  are  said  to  have  allied  subsistence  than  at  home.  In  cither  case  it  was  a complete 
themsclve.4  to  and  intciraarricd  with  the  natives,  and  by  separation  of  a member  from  the  body.  When  the  Athe> 
their  superior  riviUiation  to  have  acrpiirefl  great  influence,  uians  in  later  times,  took  possession  of  pans  of  Euba*a 
It  may  hero  lie  remarked  that  llu  Greeks,  so  far  from  being  (Thuevd.  i.  1 14),  and  of  vKgina  (ii.  27),  of  Melos  vv.  116), 
averse  to  foreign  interniixluiCH,  as  sumo  have  said,  mingU'd  and  shared  the  lands  among  their  own  citizens  who  wont 
their  bloml  freely  with  llmt  of  all  the  nations  with  w'hom  there,  the  rolationsliip  tints  formed  was  of  a different  kind 
they  came  into  contact,  and  thus  the  civilization  of  the  In  the  case  of  ^gina  the  wholu  population,  which  was  of 
Hellenic  stuck  was  gradually  inUudiiced  among  nations  Hellenic  slock,  was  turned  out,  and  a body  of  Atheuians 
lcs.s  advanced  in  the  u>-el'ul  arts.  occupied  their  place,  with  the  express  object  of  being  as  a 

What  were  the  relations  lictween  these  Greek  colonies  hotly  or  cummuiiitv  subordinate  to  the  Blaie  of  Attica,  in 
and  tho  mother  country,  and  between  those  colonies  that  ortler  to  prevent  the  annoyance  to  which  Attica  had  long 
were  of  a kimlreil  race?  l>een  subject  by  the  proximity  of  an  indopendeiU  island  so 

Thi.-v  may  be  gaihc-red  pretty  clearly  from  Thucydides,  well  situated  both  lor  the  purpose  of  annoying  Attica  and 
Epidammis  was  u colony  of  Corcyra:  but  the  leader  of  the  for  self-defence. 

Colony  (o/ri-rrdcX  the  founder  of  the  colonv.  or  the  person  That  the  colonies  of  a kindred  race  sltould  fbel  a com- 
undcr  whose  conduct  it  wa.H  settled,  wa.s  a Corinthian,  who  mon  interest  in  opposition  to  those  of  a rival  branch  la 
WO.S  railed  or  invited,  says  Thucydides,  from  tho  mother  natural,  and  is  proved  omung  other  instances  by  the  case  6f 
city  (railed  by  tho  Greeks  the  metropolis,  /u}rpoiroXi£’,  or  thedeputics  fromK^sta  in  Sicily,  who,  whilerequosting  the 
parent  state),  according  to  an  antient  usage.  Ilnis  it  ap-  aKsistunce  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans  and 
jMJars  that  if  a colony  wNheil  to  send  out  a new  colony,  Selimintians,  urged  as  an  additional  plea  that  the  Leon- 
tius was  properly  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  motropohs.  tines,  who  were  originally  Chalcidians,  and  therefore  akin 
Some  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians  joined  in  the  settle-  to  the  Athuniaas,  had  been  cxpellinl  from  their  town  by 
TucMit  of  Epulamnua,  which  heramc  a thriving  comnnmity,  tho  Smeusans.  and  showing  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
and  governed  it.scdfindciKMidctilly  of  btith  mother  countries,  tlie  AthenianH  to  assist  a kindred  people  against  the  pro- 
In  the  coursi'  of  time,  however,  civil  di<(ScnK)>)n.s  und  attacks  vailing  power  of  the  Dorian  colonies  in  Sicily.  (Thucyd.  vi.) 
from  the  neighbouring  barbarians  induced  the  Ei>idam-  Bet'ire  we  pass  to  the  Roman  colonics,  w'c  must  say 
nians  to  ap[)ly  to  Corcyra,  as  Ihcir  metropolis,  for  nssisltmcc,  something  of  the  system  of  colonization  among  tho  other 
hut  their  prayers  were  not  attended  to.  Being  hard  pnvsed  inlmbiiants  of  the  Italian  peninsula  in  the  Ante-Roman 
by  tho  enemy,  they  turned  themselves  to  the  C«>rimhians,  times.  The  Etruwans  extended  their  conquests  north  of 
and  gave  up  their  town  to  them,  a.s  being  tho  real  founders  the  .\|>cniiines  in  the  great  plain  of  the  Po,  and  founded 
of  the  colony,  in  ottlcr  to  stive  themselves  from  destruction,  there  twelve  colonies,  the  principal  of  which  was  Fclsiua 
The  CXirinlhians  accepted  the  surrender,  and  sent  a fresh  (Bologna).  Tliey  nftcrwonls,  having  defeated  tho  Umbrians, 
colony  to  Epidamnus,  giving  notice  that  ull  the  new  settlers  many'years  before  the  assumed  foundation  of  Romo,  exten- 
sbould  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  old  soitlers:  those  ded  tliuiuselves  into  East  and  South  Italy,  penetrated  into 
who  did  not  choose  to  leave  home  wore  alloweil  to  have  an  1.4ilium,  and  took  Campania  from  the  Osoans,  where  they 
equal  interest  in  the  colony  with  tht>so  who  went  out,  by  founded  likewise  twelve  coloiues,  tho  principal  of  which  was 
paying  down  a sum  of  money,  which  appears  to  have  Wn  Capua.  The  Etruscans,  being  skilled  in  architecture,  sur- 
tho  pnra  of  allntments  of  laud.  Those  who  went  out  gave  rounded  their  towns  with  «>lid  walls  built  of  massive  stones 
their  sorvicoa ; Iho.-w  who  staved  at  Iminc  gave  their  money,  without  any  cement ; they  were  also  well  versed  in  t^ricul- 
* Those  who  went  out,’  says  Vhucydides,  ‘wero  umiiv,  and  turc  and  hydraulics,  and  several  of  tho  earliest  drains  and 
those  who  p{iid  down  their  money  wore  also  many.*  Por  the  canals  in  the  Delta  of  the  Po  are  attributed  to  them.  They 
mon^'od  people  it  was  in  fbet  an  affair  of  pure  speculation,  subjected,  but  at  the  fiamc  lime  necessarily  civilized,  tho 
Tho  (i)rcyrmans,  themselves  originally  a colony  from  Ck>-  people  among  whom  they  settled.  Their  colonies  seem  to 
rinth,  having  become  very  powerful  bv  sea,  slighted  their  iiavo  formed  independent  communities,  though  allied  by  a 
metropolis,  and  ‘did  not  pay  to  the  Cnrinthians  the  cus-  kind  of  federation.  Tho  Etrurians  also  founded  colonics 
loinary  honours  and  doferonco  in  tho  public  solemnities  and  in  tho  Picenum,  such  as  Hatria  [.Atri]  and  Cupra  Montana 
sacriHces.  a.s  the  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  tho  and  Cupra  Maritima.  Tliey  took  from  tho  Ligures  the 
mother  country.’  They  accordingly  took  ollbnco  at  the  Co-  country'  around  the  gulf  now  called  Delta  Spezia,  and 
rinthians  accepting  the  surrender  of  Epidamnus,  and  tho  founded  the  city  of  Luna.  They  likewise  sent  colonies  tu 
result  was  a war  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  (i.  24.)  the  islands  of  Elba  and  Corsica,  for  tho  Etruscans  were  a 
Again,  the  Corr.yrrpan  deputies,  who  were  sent  to  court  commercial  as  well  as  aCTiciUtural  people;  they  navigated 
the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  against  Corinth.  state<l.  in  the  sea,  und  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  thov  defeat^  the 
answer  to  the  objection  that  they  were  a colony  of  Corinth,  Phocmans,  and  drove  them  out  of  Corsica.  Yho  Etruscans 
that  ‘ a colony  ought  to  respect  the  mother  country  as  long  civilized  Italy  by  moans  of  their  colonies,  but,  unliku 
as  tho  latter  deals  justly  and  kindly  by  it,  but  if  the  colony  Romo,  they  did  not  keep  them  united  under  a central 
be  injured  and  wrongly  used  by  the  mother  couulrv',  then  power. 

tho  tie  Is  broken,  and  they  become  alienated  from  each  The  Sabini,  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  living  iii 
other,  because,  said  the  Corcyrsans,  uolunists  arc  not  sent  a mountainous  country,  sent  colonies  in  verv  ruinute  times 
out  as  subjects,  but  as  free  men  having  equal  rights  with  to  other  parts  of  Italy.'  It  wa.v  ihcir  custom,' after  the  lapse 
those  who  remain  al  home.’  (u  34.)  loia  shows  the  kind  of  a curtain  number  of  joars,  to  celebrate  solemn  sacrihees 
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in  the  spnng  souon,  and  to  consccralo  to  the  gods  a num-  ! 
her  of  young  men,  who  were  to  (juit  their  native  land,  and 

frooeed  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven  to  seek  a new  country. 

a this  manner  the  Piceni  and  the  Samnilt*s  are  said  to 
have  been  colonics  of  the  Sabini.  The  Samnites  in  their 
turn  aent  out  other  colonics,  and  the  Lueanians  were  one 
of  these.  The  Saninites  os  well  ns  the  Sabini  were  en- 
tirely given  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

Rome,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  republic,  adopted  the 
gvgiem  of  sending  out  colonies  to  the  conquered  countries. 
But  the  Roman  colonics  were  dilTercnt  fn>iu  tluMc  of  most 
other  people,  inasmuch  as  they  remained  strictly  subject 
lo  the  mother  country,  whose  authority  they  were  the 
means  of  enforcing  U|H)n  the  conquered  nations.  They 
were,  in  fart,  like  so  many  garrisons  or  outposts  of  Rome. 
Sun'ius  (..En.  i.  12)  gives  the  following  ueflnilions  of  a 
cidoiiy,  taken  from  muck  older  authorities:—*  A colony  is 
a society  of  men  led  in  one  body  to  a fixed  place,  furnished 
with  dwellings  given  to  them  under  certain  conditions  and 
regulations.'  Again,  ‘ Colonia  is  so  calleil  a eulendo;  it 
ronsists  of  a portion  of  cilixens  or  confederates  sent  out  to 
form  a community  elsewhere  by  a decree  of  their  state,  or 
with  iho  general  consent  of  the  people  from  whom  they  nro 
departed.  Tli<isc  who  leave  without  such  a cv)nscn(,  but  in 
consequence  of  civil  dihseiisums.  are  not  (‘olonies.’  The  no- 
tion ofn  Ruman  colony  KH.'tns  to  he  iliU:  the  colonists  oc- 
cupied a city  already  existing ; and  this,  with  pcrliaps  one 
exception  or  two,  was  the  general  character  of  the  Roman 
colonies  in  Italy  Proper.  When  the  Romans  afterwards 
extended  their  ciuiquests  into  countries  where  there  were 
no  regiilar  towns,  or  where  the  pupuluiiun  being  fierce  and 
nusiilc,  the  Roman  sctilcr.s  must  he  ever  on  ihcir  guarq 
against  them,  they  built  new  towns  in  some  favourable 
position.  Such  was  the  case  in  several  parU  of  Guul,  Oer- 
tnany,  Dacia,  &C.  But  the  Roman  coloniiM  in  Italy  cun- 
MNiixl  of  Human  citizens  who  were  sent  us  settlers  to  forti- 
fied towns  taken  in  war,  with  land  assigned  to  them  at  the 
rate  of  two  jugern  of  arable  land  or  plantation  for  each 
man,  l>e.sidcs  the  right  of  pasture  on  the  public  or  common 
land.  The  old  inhabitants  were  not  ejected,  or  di>pntLscKM.d 
of  uU  their  pru|>erty;  the  general  rule  was,  that  onc-thirtl 
of  the  territory  of  the  town  was  coufiscated  and  distributed 
among  the  oilonists,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  the  former 
nwaiers,  probably  subject  to  some  charges  in  the  shape  of 
taxes,  or  scrvicos.  lltc  colonists  constituted  the  jtdjntJw 
of  the  place ; they  alone  enjoyed  political  riglils  mm  ma- 
naged all  public  otllccs.  the  md  inbahitaiils  being  considered 
tw  the  plebs.  nie  ownership  of  the  publicum  or  public 
pro|>er(y,  including  the  pasture  land,  was  probably  also 
vt'steil  in  the  new  settlers.  It  is  natural  to  supiKHve.  tliat 
fur  some  generations  at  least,  no  great  sym]vitny  existed 
between  the  old  and  the  new  inhabitants,  and  hence  we 
frequently  hear  of  revolts  of  the  colonies,  which  means, 
not  of  the  colonists  f^.'ainHt  the  mother  city,  but  of  the 
old  iiiluibilunt.s  who  rose  iqion  and  expelled  the  colonists. 
But  the.ie  events  generally  emksl  by  a second  coniiucst  of 
the  place  by  Roman  troops,  wlien  the  old  inhabitants  were 
either  put  lo  the  sword  or  sold  os  slaves,  or,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  lost  at  least  another  third  of  their 
property.  In  later  times  during  the  civil  war.s  of  Rome, 
new  colonies  were  sent  by  the  prevailing  party  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  former  ones;  and  the  older  colonists  were 
then  dispossesseil  of  their  property  cither  wholly  or  in  part, 
just  a.H  they  had  dispossessed  the  original  inhabitants. 
Hence  the  saying,  ‘ Vciercs  migrate  coloni.’  Sometimes 
colonies,  especially  at  a great  distance  from  Rome,  having 
dwindled  away,  or  being  in  danger  from  the  neighbouring 
populatiriiiH,  asked  for  a reinforcement,  when  a fresh  colony 
was  sent,  to  whom  the  old  colonists  gave  up  one-third  of 
tlieir  properly.  Each  of  the  older  emonies,  it  is  o1>scrved 
by  Gellius  (xvi.  13),  was  a Rome  in  roiniature;  it  had  iu 
senators  called  Decuriones,  its  Duumviri,  /Ediles,  Censures, 
Sacerdotes,  Augurs,  &c. 

A distinction  must  licrc  bo  mode  between  the  Roman 
colonies  and  the  I.,alin  colonies.  Thu  former  had  all  or 
nearly  all  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  ullhouglt  8i- 
gonias  and  some  others  pretend  that  iluw  had  not  ilie  ju.s  , 
Buflfragii;  and  yet,  in  various  uas.sagos  oi  Livy  and  others,  ; 
colonists  are  styled  cives  and  Roiim*  ccusi.  The  I.,atin 
Colonies  hud  not  the  ius  Quiritium,  but  only  the  jus  Lulii. 
Ail  those,  however,  who  filled  magi->trate«’  ollicoA  in  I..alin 
cidonii*s  Ujcaine  Roman  citizens.  Such  wa.s  the  case  with 
Tibur,  Pramesttf,  &c.  The  towns  of  Trauspatlano  Guul,  as 


a reward  for  Ihcir  fidelity  to  Romo,  obtained  the  rank  of 
Latin  colonics  without  any  colonists  being  sunt  to  them. 

There  were  also  mfiitary  colonics,  which  consisted!  of  sol- 
diers, to  whom  land  wasgi\en  instead  of  pay  and  provisions, 
os  a resting-place  afier  their  campaigns.  Sulla  appears 
to  have  b^n  the  foutidur  of  iIiomi,  and  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus added  greatly  to  their  number.  Tliese  colonies  aro 
distinguished  by  having  military  ensigns  on  their  cuius, 
while  the  ColomcoTogaiiC,  or  citizen  colonies,  have  a plough 
on  theirs.  (Heiucc.  .m/d/u.  7?omorj.  Syn/^gma.)  The  coins 
of  some  colonies  have  both  marks,  which  means  that  lliu 
original  colony  consisted  of  citizens,  atlor  which  a second 
wa-s  sent,  i-omposed  of  military.  In  Tacitus  {Annul,  i.)  the 
veterans  complain  that,  after  their  long  senico,  they  were 
rewarded  only  with  uneullisated  lands  siluaUd  in  the 
nemhbourhoud  of  the  enemies  of  the  empire. 

Thu  system  of  colonies  adopted  by  Rome  had  a double 
political  ubjec^t ; to  secure  the  conquered  countries,  and  to 
satisfy  in  part  the  claims  of  its  own  pomx:r  citizens,  and 
to  get  rid  of  turbulent  ebaraeters.  The  importance  of  tliu 
Roman  colonies  to  the  empire  is  well  expressed  by  Cicero, 
who  calls  them  ‘ propugnacula  ira{icrii  et  spui'ulio  )>opuli 
Romani.'  Such  they  doubtless  W’crc,  and  at  the  same  lime 
tliey  were  the  germ  of  tlie  civilization  of  Northern  and 
Wostorn  Europe.  A nation  of  civilized  com|Uerors,  w Iral- 
ever  evils  it  muyinHict  to  gratify  its  own  cupidity,  confers 
on  tlic  conquered  people  uhintenlionally  still  greater  bene- 
fits. By  their  colonies  in  Spain,  Gaul,  oil  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  Britain,  the  Romans  established  their  lan- 
guage and  ihcir  system  of  administration.  The  impiint  of 
ihcir  empiio  is  indelibly  fixed  on  the  existing  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  diftertrnce  between  Colonia  and  Municipium  u that 
the  latter  was  a town  of  which  the  inliubilanls,  being 
friendly  to  Romo,  were  left  in  undisturlied  ixiRsessiou  of 
their  property  and  their  liK'al  laws  and  politic.^  rigliis,  and 
obtained  morou\er  the  Roman  citizenship,  either  with  or 
without  the  right  of  suifrage  ; for  there  were  several  de- 
scriptions of  Municipia.  [Mi'Ntcii'ii'u.j  The  coIuiiiuK.  on 
the  Contrary,  were  nil  governed  according  to  the  Roman  laws. 
Tlic  Miiiiicipia  were  foreign  limbs  engrafted  on  the  Roman 
stock,  while  the  colonies  were  branchesof  that  stock  trails- 
ported  to  a foreign  soil. 

Under  the  later  Roman  Emperors,  the  difference  be- 
tween Colonia  and  Municipia  became  obliteralcxl,  and  alt 
Wore  governed  alike  according  to  Uie  Ruman  law,  and  a 
unii'unn  system  of  udiniiiistralion.  Augustus  gave  (lie  right 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italy.  Antoninus  Caraenlla 
bcslowcxl  it  U|KUi  all  fri*cnieil,  subjcc.lB  of  the  eriipin*.  (For 
the  Roman  colonics  84*0  Niebuhr,  vul.  ii. ; MimuliuK  tU  CV- 
viUtte  Romau't,  Sigoiiius  dc  Ant.  Jure  Ita!.;  Heineecius, 
Hyntn^ma,  4-..) 

The  northern  tribi»  who  overthrew  the  wcsfeni  emjiire 
did  nut  found  colonies  ; they  overran  or  conquered  wlxile  pro- 
vinces, and  cstablislusl  new  slates  and  kingdoms.  The 
same  may  lio  said  of  the  Simicen  eum^ucsls  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  But,  after  a lapse  of  Mjveral  ceiUuries,  when  Eurojm 
had  Resumed  a more  settled  form,  the  system  of  eolonizutum 
W0.8  revived  by  three  inuritinie  lUfliaii  republics,  Pi^u, 
Genoa,  and  Voiiirc.  Tlieir  first  settlements  on  the  roasts  of 
the  Levant  niid  Egypt  were  mercantile  facturiirs;  which  Ihe 
insecurity  of  the  country  soon  induced  them  to  convert 
into  forts  with  garrisons,  in  short  into  real  (xdonics.  The 
Genoese  estublishcd  colonies  at  Faroagosta  in  Cyprus,  at 
Pora  and  Galata,  op|>ositc  lo  Constantinople,  at  Cafia  in  the 
Crimea,  founded  in  1 2G6 ; they  also  acquired  possessiuii  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  coast  in  that  peninsula,  funiung  a 
district  subject  to  Genoa  under  the  name  of  GazHria. 
Another  tract,  on  the  coast  of  Little  Tartar)’,  called  Gu/ia. 
was  also  subject  lo  IheGcnoese,  wbo  had  tlien  the  ctilunyuf 
Cembalo.  In  the  Palus  Msotis  they  had  iho  ruluuy  of  La 
Tana,  now  Azof.  On  the  south  cojisl  uf  the  Euxine  they 
|«>ssessed  Satiiaslro  or  Amastri ; they  bail  also  a factory 
with  fraiichiHCs  ami  ihcir  own  inagisiniles  at  Trebizund,  as 
well  as  at  Sebaslojiolis.  Tlicsc  colonies  were  governc-d  by 
consuls  ►enl  from  Gem>a,  and  ’he  order  and  justice  of  their 
admiiiislratioii  hu'e  been  uiu«-h  eMullitl.  In  the  oiclmes 
of  St.  George,  at  Genoa,  there  is  u luluablc  unpublishetl 
MS.  containing  the  whole  colonial  legisluliuii  of  the  (io- 
iioese  in  the  mid<lle  ages. 

The  Pii-atis.  lia\mg  taken  Sardinia  from  the  Moors,  sent 
colonies  to  Cagliari  and  other  places.  Their  settleuenU  it* 
the  Levant  were  mere  comuuccial  factories. 
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Tbo  Ven«tiftiu  established  colonies  in  the  Ionian  islands, 
Candia,  and  Cyprus.  Their  system  resembled  that  ofRuroe ; 
they  ruled,  by  means  of  their  colonies  and  garrisons,  over 
the  people  of  those  islands,  whom  they  left  in  po&sessiun  of 
thoir  municipal  laws  and  franchises.  These  were  not  like 
tlitf  settlements  of  the  Genoese,  merely  commercial  esta- 
blishments— they  were  for  conquest  and  dominion  ; in  fact, 
Candia  and  Cyprus  were  styled  kingdoms  subject  to  the 
Republic.  The  Venetians  had  aUo  at  one  time  factories  and 
garnsoiu  on  various  points  of  the  coasts  of  the  Lo^  ant,  but 
they  lost  them  in  theMorea,  £ub<ea,  Syria,  and  the  Euxine, 
either  through  the  Genoese,  or  aAcrwards  by  the  arms  of 
the  Ottomans.  We  ran  hardly  number  among  their  colo-  i 
niet  tlie  few  strongholds  they  had  until  lately  on  the  coast 
of  Albania,  such  as  Butrinlo,  Prevesa,  Parga,  &c..  any 
more  than  those  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Oran,  Mclilla.  Ceuta,  &e. 
They  were  merely  forts  with  small  garrisons,  with  no  land 
attached  to  them.  The  name  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  such  places  is  prcaidii ; and  they  are  often  used  as  pri- 
sons for  criminals.  An  essential  qualification  of  a colony 
is  that  it  should  have  and  cultivate  land,  and  consist  at 
least  in  part  of  civilians.  The  great  question  agitated  now 
in  Franco,  with  regard  to  Algiers,  turns  upon  this, — whether 
the  French  are  merely  too<‘cupy  the  towns  on  the  coast  as 
military  and  in  some  degree  commercial  coloniea,  or  esta- 
blish a great  agriculture  colony  in  tho  interior,  by  taking 
possession  of  and  cultivating  tbo  land.  This  question,  as 
well  as  that  of  most  modem  colonies,  touches  several  points 
both  of  justice  and  policy.  When  a colony  is  sent  to  a 
country  occupied  by  a few  hunting  tribes,  as  was  Uio  case 
in  part  of  North  America  at  tlie  timo  the  English  settled 
there,  and  as  is  now  tho  case  in  New  Holland,  the  taking 
possession  of  part  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation 
w attended  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  tho  aborigines, 
while,  at  the  lame  time,  it  has  in  its  favour  the  extension 
of  civilization  upon  a new  shore.  The  savages  generally 
rt'cede  before  civilized  man  ; a few  of  them  adopt  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  rest  become  gradually  extinct.  When  tho 
limits  are  confined,  the  progress  towards  extinction  is  ex- 
ceedingly rapid.  The  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
are  now,  as  we  are  informed,  reduced  to  a very  small  num- 
ber. and  perhaps  that  small  number  may,  at  this  mo- 
ment, have  been  reduced  to  nothing.  This,  however  me- 
lancholy in  ono  point  of  view,  has  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  gr^t  law  of  the  nn^reas  of  the  human  race. 
But  the  case  is  much  altered  when  tho  natives  are  partly 
riviliicd,  live  in  domestic  societies,  have  settled  habitations, 
and  either  cultivate  the  land  or  feed  their  flocks  upon  it. 
The  colonists  in  such  case  do  what  the  Romans  did  in  their 
colonies ; they  take  part  of  the  arable  land,  or  the  whole  of 
the  common  or  pasture  land,  and  leave  to  the  nativus  just 
what  they  please,  and  if  the  Utter  resist,  they  kill  tlivro. 
Whether  this  be  justice  every  man  may  ask  himself.  Such 
however  has  been  the  system  pursued  by  tho  Spaniards  in 
various  parts  of  Ameri^  by  tbo  Dutch  at  the  Cape  and 
tbo  Molucca  islands,  and  by  all  maritime  nations  in  some 
part  or  other  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ; and  this  is  now 
attempted  to  bedone  by  the  French  against  tho  Arabs  and 
Kabyles  of  the  state  of  Algiers.  Tlie  case  may  bo  ono  of 
greater  or  less  oppression;  according  ax  the  land  is  either 
enclosed  and  cultivated,  or  merely  used  for  pasture  or  the 
chose,  and  according  as  the  natives  are  more  or  less  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  laud,  colonization  may  proceed 
on  a milder  or  harsher  system  ; still  the  question  of  justice 
remains  the  same,  unless  the  natives  be  willing  to  part  with 
their  land  by  amicable  arrangcmcnL  This  system  of  pur- 
cha^  from  the  natives  has  been  practised  both  by  the 
English  and  Anglo-Americans  in  North  America ; but 
though  it  has  tho  specious  name  of  bargain,  it  has  oAen 
been  nothing  more  than  a fraud,  or  sale  under  compulsion. 
The  man  of  Europe  has  been  long  accustomed  to  regard 
the  possession  of  the  soil  as  that  which  binds  him  to  a 
place,  and  gives  him  the  most  secure  and  least  doubtful  kind 
of  property.  His  habits  of  accumulation,  and  of  transmit- 
ting to  his  children  a permanent  possession,  make  him  covet 
the  acquisition  of  land.  In  whatever  country  he  has  set 
hU  foot,  and  once  got  a dominion  in  the  soil,  neither  con- 
tracts, nor  mercy,  nor  feelings  of  humanity,  nor  the  reli- 
gion which  he  carries  with  him,  have  preveiitetl  him  from 
seizing  on  the  lands  of  the  owners,  punishing  their  re- 
sistance with  death. 

The  modem  colonies  in  Asia  and  America  have  been 
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formed  partly  on  the  Roman  or  Venetian  and  partly  on 
the  Genoese  or  old  Phoenician  principle.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese first  began  their  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  liih 
cetiiur)',  they  took  possession  of  some  islands  or  points  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  of  India,  and  left  there  a few 
soldiers  or  sailors  under  a military  commander,  who  built  a 
fort  to  protect  the  trade  with  the  natives,  and  afterwords 
also  to  keep  those  natives  under  a sort  of  subjection.  No 
' great  emigrating  colonies  were  sent  out  by  them,  excimt  in 
after  times  to  Gua  and  tho  Brazil,  which  latter  is  really  a 
colony  of  Portuguese  settlers.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  con- 
trary. when  they  discovered  America,  took  po.ssession  of 
the  soil,  and  formed  real  colonies  kept  up  by  successive 
emigrations  from  the  moUier  country.  In  tlie  West  India 
Islands  the  natives  were  made  slaves,  and  by  dt^rees  be- 
came extinct  under  an  intolerable  servitude.  On  the  main- 
land they  were  exterminated  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  tributaries.  The  Spa- 
niards colonize<l  a great  part  of  the  countries  which  they 
invaded.  The  Spanish  American  colonies  had  for  their 
ubie<‘ts  both  agricuUureand  mining.  Tlie  North  American 
colonies  were  the  consequence  of  emigration,  cither  vo- 
luntary or  pmduced  by  religious  persecution  and  cixil  war 
at  home,  ^e  Puritans  went  to  New  England,  the  Quakers 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  tho  Cavaliers  to  Virginia.  They 
formed  communities  under  charters  from  the  crown,  and  hod 
local  legislatures,  but  were  still  subject  to  tho  sovereignty 
of  the  mother  country.  The  mother  country  sent  its  go- 
vernors, and  named,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  civil 
functionaries.  Tho  precise  amount  of  obedience  that  the 
colonies  then  owed  to  the  mother  country  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  American  revolution  only  showed  that  it  did 
not  extend  to  a certain  point,  without  showing  how  fkr  it 
dkl  extend. 

A new  feature  has  appeared  in  modem  European  colo- 
nization, that  of  penal  colonies,  which  was  an  extension 
of  the  principle  of  the  presidii  on  tho  ooast  of  Barbary. 
already  mentioned.  Convicts  were  sent  by  England  first  to 
North  America,  and  afterwards  to  New  Holland,  by  France 
to  Guiana,  by  Portu^l  to  the  coast  of  Angola,  ana  by  the 
Dutch  to  Batavia,  llicy  were  either  employed  at  the  pub- 
lic workt^  or  hired  to  settlers  as  servants,  or  were  esta- 
blished in  various  places  to  cultivate  a piece  of  land,  for 
which  they  paid  rent  to  the  government.  The  policy  of 
penal  colonies  has  been  much  discussed.  They  may 
aflTurd  a relief  at  least  (emporaiy,  but  at  a great  cost  to 
tho  mother  counir)*,  by  clearing  it  of  a numlior  of  trouble- 
some and  dangeruus  characters,  esp^ially  so  long  as  crimi- 
nal legislation  and  the  system  of  prison  discipline  continue 
as  imperfei’t  as  they  are  at  present  in  must  countries  of 
Europe;  but  with  rc^nl  to  tho  convicts ihemselvos,  and  the 
prospect  of  their  reformation,  eveiyihing  must  depend  upon 
the  regulations  enforced  in  the  colony  by  the  local  autho- 
rities. If  we  look  however  at  the  liorrid  places  of  confine- 
ment to  which  convicts  are  sent  by  most  continental  govern- 
ments, and  which  are  sinks  of  every  kind  of  corruption  and 
wretchedness,  we  cannot  help  feeling  disposed  to  think 
more  favourably  of  such  colonies,  under  proper  regulations 
and  discipline,  and  to  prefer  the  penal  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  to  such  ill-rogulaled  placet  of  punishment,  which 
do  not  even  affect  to  he  places  of  reformation. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  colonies 
to  the  mother  country,  they  appear  to  bo,  the  extension  of 
trade  and  exchange,  the  consequent  employment  of  a 
number  of  additional  handa,  and  the  giving  the  means  of 
acquiring  property  to  many  who  have  no  chance  at  home. 
Many  indiriduals  also  realize  fortunes  in  the  colonies,  with 
which  thoy  afterwards  return  home,  and  thus  add  to  the 
national  wealth.  Much  has  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  political  and  economical  writers,  and  the  advantages 
of  colonies  have  been  exaggerated  by  some,  and  perhaps 
too  much  underrated  by  others.  In  a general  point  of 
view,  as  connected  with  the  progress  of  mankind,  a busy 
prosperous  colony  on  a land  formerly  wild  and  desert  tt 
undoubtedly  a chemng  sight.  Commercial  colonies  or  fac- 
tories arc  likewise  useful  fur  protecting  traders  in  remote 
and  half-barbarous  countries.  But  the  proper  question  as 
to  the  policy  of  colonies  now  is  this ; — should  a state  form 
coloniea  in  its  colle<-tive  or  sovereign  capacity,  or  should  it 
put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  citizens  forming  colonies  by 
voluntary  associations,  or  should  it  favour  such  associations 
i by  offering  facilities  to  them,  or  at  least  putting  no  obstacles 
I in  the  way ; and  should  the  state  allow  such  associations  o> 
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emtgranU  to  form  such  a political  communilv  as  they  cho<>st‘? 
This  subject  is  properly  discussed  under  the  head  of  Emi- 
gration. 

An  account  of  the  threat  modern  c<donie«  is  eiven  under 
the  respective  heads,  such  as  Barbadoks,  Brazils,  Ca* 
NAD.A,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Jamaica,  &c. 

The  colonies  of  England  consist  of  British  North  Amo- 
ricjt,  the  British  Wc?*!  India  Islands,  with  the  B;ihamas  nn«l 
Bernmdas.and  British  Guiana  in  S.  America:  Sierra  I^ne, 
C*->>asf,  ami  Ca|ic  of  G«wkI  How  in  Africa:  the  islands 
of  Si.  Helena,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  rulo  Benam;.  Sincaporo, 
and  Malacca ; various  seltlenients  «n  tho  coasta  of  Au- 
atmliu,  and  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  ^-astixis- 
sessitm.s  of  the  East  India  Company  in  India  cannot  be  called 
colonies,  thotigh  they  are  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  by 
which  name  also  Gibraltar  and  Malta  must  l>e  desiu^nated 

Franco  has  tho  French  West  Imlia  Islanils,  and  French 
Guiana  in  America ; Senei^.T!,  the  Coast  of  Africa  ; tho 
island  of  Bourbon ; and  p.mdichcry,  in  the  Ka.st  Indies. 

Spain  lias  lost  her  vast  dominions  in  Mexico  and  South 
Anterira.but  has  rclaine<l  the  fine  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico:  she  1ms  also  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Poriu^'al  has  lost  the  Brazils,  but  ha*  still  numerous  sett  le- 
menU  on  the  coast  of  South  an«l  East  Africa,  at  Angola, 
Bengucla,  Loango,  and  on  the  Mozambique  ; but  these  settle- 
ments are  the  most  degonerattsi  of  all  European  colonics. 
In  India  (ho  Portuguese  retain  Goa,  and  they  have  a 
f:iciiir>'  at  Macao,  and  a settlement  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  of  Timur. 

Tho  Dutch  have  the  islands  of  Cura^o  and  St.  Ensfaz. 
and  Surinam  in  Guiana.  In  Asia  they  have  tho  great  colony 
of  HalaMawith  it*  de|>endoncitw,  variou.s  seltlements  on  the 
nwst*  of  Borneo,  Sumatra.  Celebes,  and  the  Molucca  island.*. 

The  Dines  arc  iMwsesscd  of  tho  islands  of  St.  Cruz  and 
St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indie*;  Christionburg,  near  Accra, 
on  the  Guinea  coast ; and  Tninqnebar  in  tlic  East  Indies. 

Tilt*  Swedes  have  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  tho 
West  Indie*. 

A society  of  North  American  philanthnmists  has  founded 
since  1821,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  ea.st  of  Cnp<*  Mesurado,  n 
colony  of  emancipateil  negmes,  who  have  h^n  trati.*feiTe«l 
thither  from  the  united  Slates.  The  colony  is  called  Li- 
beria, and  has  two  small  towns,  Monrovia  and  Caldwell. 

On  the  subject  of  modem  colonies,  Raynal,  Hi$toirf 
ElabltHsement  drft  Rurnpeens  danx  les  dnt,r  Indes,  may  bo 
usc(\il,  though  it  is  oflcn  cxaggcmttHl  and  turgid  ; but  tho 
best  authorities  arc  the  original  account*  of  the  various  dis- 
coverers and  founders  of  the  colonics  such  as  have  been 

tuhlisbcd  by  Na\-arreto  for  tho  Spanish,  Barros  for  tho 
brtuguese,  &c. 

The  Rnglifik  Colonies  have,  ns  a general  rule,  local  le- 
gislatures, elected  by  the  people,  and  a governor  and  council 
named  by  tho  king.  The  foreign  commerce  of  these  colonies 
is  regulated  by  the  sovorei^  authority  of  the  mother 
country,  and  pul  on  such  a footing  as  generally  to  allow 
the  products  of  the  colonies  odmission  into  British  ports  on 
more  favourahle  terms  than  those  of  other  countries.  To 
the  amount  of  this  protecting  duty,  the  eolonk**  then  have 
the  advantaTO  of  a monojwly  in  the  markets  of  the  mother 
country.  The  old  sinct  colonial  system,  of  excluding 
foreign  countries  fmm  direct  commercial  intercouree  with 
the  colonies,  had  the  double  object  in  >*iew  of  securing  all 
the  supposed  advantaijcs  of  the  exchange  of  British  for  colo- 
nial jnvducts,  and  gn’ing  employment  to  the  British  mer- 
chant navy.  The  ngour  of  this  system  however,  has  gra- 
dually relaxed,  and  given  way  to  clearer  view*  of  *elf- 
intertwf.  Still  tho  colonial  system,  as  maintained  by 
Great  Britain,  presents  in  many  instances  examples  of 
foreign  possuwions  which  are  expensive  to  the  countrj’ 
without  any  apparent  corresponding  advantages ; and  also 
of  foreign  possessions,  the  trade  with  which  is  still  encum- 
bered with  regulations  either  unfavourable  to  the  producers 
of  the  mother  country,  or  fevoured  by  discriminating  duties 
which  are  an  unfair  tax  on  the  domestio  consumer.  The 
expenditure  in  some  of  tho  colonies  for  the  purposes  of  arl- 
ministration  and  protection  is  beyond  the  mean*  of  the 
colonial  revenues  to  meet,  and  the  deficiency  must  of  course 
bo  supplied  by  the  parent  state.  The  immense  patronage 
which  colonial  possessions  put  at  the  disposal  oi  the  go- 
vernment is  naturally  one  reason  why  colonics  are  looked 

Xn  as  profitable  things  by  those  woo  participate  in  the 
sntages  of  posts  and  places  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  only  contribute  to  these  eoepenses  mar 


not  unreasonably  ask  for  some  proof  of  solid  advantage 
to  the  nation  in  return  for  this  annual  outlay.  Setting 
aside  the  intcre>t»  uf  those  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  colonics  it  is  asked,  in  many  cases,  what  advantagu 
does  tile  rest  of  the  nation  roceivol*  So  far  as  colonies  may 
be  desirable  |kmU  fur  protecting  British  commerce  and  ship- 
ping, the  advantage  of  maintaining  them  maybe  fully  er{ui- 
valent  to  the  expense.  But  in  every  particular  instance  the 
t}ueRiion  a*  to  the  value  of  a modern  colony  to  (he  motluT 
country  (omitting,  as  before  mentioned,  tLe  value  of  tho 
patronage  to  those  who  confer  places  in  tho  colonies  and 
the  value  of  the  places  to  tliose  wno  receive  them)  is  simply 
this;— what  advantage  is  tliis  said  colony  to  the  productive 
classes  of  the  country  and  to  those  who  consume  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  colony  ? a question  not  always  easy  to  answer ; 
but  this  is  tho  question,  the  solution  of  which  must  decide 
w hether  a colony  ought  to  lie  maintained  or  not,  if  we  look 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country.  If  we  look  to 
(he  interests  of  the  colony,  it  may  be  in  many  and  certainly 
is  in  some  coses,  the  interest  of  tho  colony  to  remain  as  it 
now  is,  under  tho  protection  and  sovereign  authority  of  the 
mother  eountrv.  nut  again  the  question  recurs,  what  is  tho 
ad\-antago  to  the  mother  country?  If  some  advantage  can- 
not be  shown,  the  raaintonance  of  a useless  colony  U a pure 
act  of  national  benevolence  toward*  the  colony  and  to  those 
fow  of  tlie  mother  country  who  have  place*  in  it.  If  our  pre- 
sent relation  withacolonysuchasJamaica or Canaila entails 
nnyoxpenso  on  tho  mother  country,  wo  may  ask  whether  all 
the  oommcrcial  advantage*  that  result  ftom  this  relation 
would  not  be  equally  secured,  if  only  the  free  commercial  re- 
lation existed  and  that  of  administration  were  to  cease.  In 
KUpport  of  this  view,  it  is  shown  that  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  Diiilod  States,  now  free  and  independent, 
has  increased  most  wonderfully  since  the  sepantlion.  and 
probably  more  rapidly  than  it  would  have  increased  under 
tho  colonial  system.  Tliis  Wing  tho  case,  a similar  incrcaso 
might  bo  anticipated  in  tho  trade  with  all  those  foreign 
po:-<sesBioiis  whose  trade  is  really  of  any  importam».  This 
argument,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  reply,  is  mot  by  saying 
tliut  if  we  frivu  up  those  colonies  that  cause  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country,  some  of  them  at  least 
would  bo  a {>rize  for  other  nations,  who  would  exclude  us 
from  the  commerce  of  those  former  colonies,  or  allow  it  only 
on  unfiivDurablo  terms ; or  that  these  colonies  would  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  forei^  nations,  and  the  same 
result  would  fbllow.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  no  other 
nation  is  in  a condition  to  take  on  itself  th*  management 
of  expensive  colonies ; that  nations,  like  individuals,  will, 
if  let  alone,  buy  where  they  can  buy  chcai>eBt,  and  sell 
where  they  can  sell  dearest ; and  that  if  «e  should  be  shut 
out  from  the  commerce  of  any  of  our  pre.sent  colonies, 
there  are  equally  good  or  better  market*  from  which  we 
are  now  in  jiart  or  altogether  excluded  owing  to  those  very 
regulations,  which  only  exist  because  we  have  colonies  lb 
maintain. 

The  colonial  administration  of  the  British  oolonio*  is  an 
important  department  of  the  general  administration.  At  tho 
headuf  it  is  the  principal  colonial  secretary,  who  is  one  of  tho 
three  secretaries  of  *tate,  assisted  by  two  under  secrelarics. 
COLOQUIT^TIDA.  [Cuccmis] 

COIvORATK),  a river  of  Moxico,  fklls  into  the  northern 
oxtremilvof  tho  Gulf  of  California,  somewhat  south  of  32® 
N,  lat.  To  judge  from  its  appwirane©  at  its  mouth,  we  should 
not  suppose  this  river  to  have  a course  of  2S0  leagues  or  about 
fi40  English  miles,  which  Humboldt  assigns  to  it ; for  it  has 
oiten  not  more  than  six  feet  of  water,  and  its  breadth  at  low 
w'Qter  is  hardly  more  than  20U  yards.  Two  low  islands  at 
its  mouth  are  called,  by  Hardy,  Montagu  and  Gore.  Ita 
banks  here  are  low,  but  the  western  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  eastern.  About  30  miles  from  it*  mouth,  Harvly 
found  only  two  feet  of  water  in  tho  channel.  Sixty  miles 
fn»ra  its  mouth  in  o straight  line,  tho  Colorado  i*  joined  by 
the  Rk)  Gila,  a river  which  runs  east  and  west  for  abov( 
3UU  miles,  and  has  its  source  in  the  Sierra  MogoUon,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Reeky  mountains,  about  34®  20' 
N.  lat.,  and  106*  W.  long.  The  place  where  boU»  rivers 
unite  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Ctmlter,  who  states  that  the 
country  between  the  rivers,  aa  well  ason both  sides  of  them, 
is  a sandy  desert,  without  potable  water,  and  subject  to  ex- 
cessive heat:  the  thermometer  in  one  instance  rose  to 
140®. 

The  remainder  of  the  course  of  the  Rio  Colt^ado  is  en 
tirelf  unknown,  the  country  having  only  been  visited  by 
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two  monks,  aeoordin^  to  whose  reports,  os  Bumholdt  tolls 
tjs,  the  river  is  formed  by  two  upper  branches,  the  norlhorn, 
Rio  Zuguananas,  rising  in  about  40*  N.  Int.,  ami  the  south- 
ern, Rio  Nabajoa,  rising  in  about  39“  N.  lot.  Both  tlcsrend 
from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountainn.  |Co- 
LtruutA  River.]  These  monks  also  report  that  they  f«)unfl 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Yaquesilo,  a tributary  of  the  Colo- 
railo,  a nation  of  natives,  the  MtKjui,  far  advaticed  in  civili- 
Eation.  They  passed  there  through  a considerable  town, 
which  had  two  large  squares,  and  a straight  and  wide 
street;  the  houses  Had  several  stories,  an«l  flat  roofs,  on 
which  the  people  assembled  in  the  evenings.  I'ho  fact 
however  seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  Dr.  Coulter  d*>e«  not 
mention  it,  though  he  had  frequent  op]>ortunitit*sof  com- 
municating with  the  American  hunters,  who  traverse  these 
countries  tn  search  of  otters.  (Humboldt,  Hardy,  Dr. 
Coulter,  in  Gfogr.  Ji/«m<i/,vol.v.) 

COLOSSE'lJAl.  [AMtntlTHEATRK.i 

COLOSSIANS.  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  a canonical 
epistle  of  the  New  Testament,  ad  Iresscd  by  St.  Pa»il  to  the 
Christians  of  OjIossed,  a city  of  Phrygia.  The  dale  gene- 
rally awigtuHi  to  this  epistle  by  the  commentators  and 
critics  Is  A-D.  f)2.  {Tablettes  par  I’Abbc 

Lcnglct  Dufresnoy,  tome  ii.  p. 'ill.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s 
Succetsion  of  Sarred  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  89).  Some  say 
A.D.  f.7,  or  the  9th  of  Nero.  In  the  Dissertations  on  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gosi>els,  hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grc.swell  (vol.  ij. 
pp.  63 — 66),  it  is  shown  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe* 
sians,  to  the  Philippians,  and  to  Philemcin,  wore  written  | 
by  St.  Paul  at  the  same  time  os  the  one  to  the  CulossiniiH, 
namely,  in  a.d.  60,  nearly  at  the  terniinutiim  of  the 
apostle’s  first  imprnmnnient  at  Rome;  and  Kpuphroditus 
in  Philemon  is  considcrcHl  by  Mr.  Groswcll  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Epaphras  in  Colwssians.  From  the  exproAsious 
111  ch.  i.  vor.  4,  7,  9,  and  ch.  ii.  1,  it  is  inferred  by  some 
that  St.  Paul  himself  m m personally  tinknoMu  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Gilossm;  but  otners,  especially  Dr.  N.  Lardncr 
{Credibility  Gm.\  who  argues  on  the  statements  of  Thoo- 
doret  (lom.  iii.  p.  .342),  assert  that  St.  Paul  preached  and 
planted  the  church  at  this  city.  According  to  Eusebius, 
this  city  was  one  of  three  whicn,  in  the  lOtli  year  of  Nero 
(that  is,  a year  after  the  reception  of  this  epistle),  were 
totally  dcstroyod  by  an  earthquake.  Tlie  chief  object  of 
St.  Paul  in  this  epistle  appears  to  have  been  to  exhort  the 
Cliristians  of  Culossm  to  auhere  stcndfaslly  to  the  doctrines 
which  be  taught,  and  to  reject  the  opinions  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Pagan  philosophers.  Tlio  concluding  sentence  of 
the  fourth  chapter  states  that  the  conveyance  (n  this  address 
was  couimittcu  toTychicu.s  and  Onesimus.  Fur  a list  of 
published  sermons  on  texts  from  C^olossians,  scu  Watt’s 
Bihlinth.  Brit.  (Eichhom,  Michaelis,  Horne.) 

COLOSSUS.  [Statl'e.1 
COLOUR,  in  Optics.  [Light.] 

COLSON,  JOHN,  born  about  iho  beginning  of  tlio 
eighteenth  century,  studied  at  Einmaiiuur  CoIIl^c,  Cutu- 
Lndgo,  and  was  master  of  the  fr«e-s<-h<»l  at  Rochoter  till 
1739,  when  he  succeeded  Sandeison  as  Lucasian  prufo-'-sor 
at  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1760  Ho  ut  Morthy  to  bo  re- 
membered fur  his  English  edition  of  Newton’s  Huxious, 
London,  1736;  and  lus  translaiioa  of  the  Analytical  Jn- 
stituUons  of  Maria  Agnesi,  winch  lay  in  manuscript  till 
1801,  when  it  was  published  by  (he  Kev.  John  Uellins  at 
the  expense  of  Baron  Maseres. 

COLTS  FOOT,  the  common  name  ofTussiLAoo  F.vufara. 

CO'LUBER,  a sub-genus  ol  Ophidiarj>,  or  scr]>cuts.  The 
genus  Colulier  of  Linnsus  comprised  oil  the  serpents 
whether  venomous  or  not,  w hose  scales  I eneath  the  tail  aro 
divided  into  two,  or  more  properly  spenkmg,  arranged  in 
pairs;  but  the  term  is  gcnerall)  applied  by  Cuvier  and 
other  authors  to  those  serpents  which  have  transverse 
lates  on  tho  belly,  and  the  plates  under  (he  tail  fuinting  a 
ouble  row,  a flattened  hen<l  with  nine  larger  pliitc.s  teeth 
almost  equal,  and  no  poison-fangs. 

Laurouti  plaeed  the  Colubrida;  between  the  rattlesuakc-s 
{Caudiiona)  and  the  vipers.  Scopoli’s  genera  were  those  of 
UniieuB.  Lae£pdde  placed  the  ColubniUe  at  the  head  of 
hii  nine  genera  of  se^nts,  and  next  to  them  came  the 
boos  and  rattlesnakN,  Alexander  Bronguiart  made  them 
tho  last  but  one  of  his  fix  guiiera  of  OirnkUans,  arranging 
them  between  the  vipers  and  the  boa.s.  Lalruille  gave  the 
genus  a place  between  Chersydrm  and  /Jr/wus  in  lus  fumiiy 
of  An)(uivipirm.  Daudiu  comprehended  1 72  species  under 
the  genus.  In  the  synoptical  table  of  Dumeril  and  Bibrou, 


Cuvier  is  made  to  place  it  between  Dip^ai  and  Cerherm 
OpjM‘1  *ub<li>dcs  his  section  (the  second)  the  Sqwimmata 
(Kc.iillcux)  into  sewn  fiimilits,  of  which  the  ColuhrideB 
(CouleuvriSjb)  are  the  last,  coming  immediately  after  (he 
l\eudo-ei\!^ret.  Merrem  divided  the  serpents  into  two 
Bub-triln*s:  in  the  first  sub-division,  the  rwm>irm'.  or  ser- 
jKiits  without  venom,  of  (he  first  Xnhe  {fSulmei),  Colubin' 
apptnirs  between  f^tule  and  Hirrnah.  De  Blainvillo  so- 
jKinmid  the  serpents  into  Dijxjdee  and /I/wrfcs;  Coluber, 
coming  imniwliately  after  Bm,  is  placed  in  the  innocuous 
division  of  these  Apo>iex.  Mr.  Gray,  in  1825,  ilivided  the 
Ophidians  his  fourth  mtler  of  reptiles,  into  two  great  groups, 
venomous  ami  Innocuous,  and  the  Culuhridie  were  plained 
by  him  between  the  fh/dri(br  and  HuitUr,  tho  three  families 
<if  the  second  gruu]>.  Dr.  Harlan,  in  tho  same  year,  madu 
the  Ophidians,  his  fivurth  onler,  contain  six  g^itiera,  and 
placcrl  Ciduher  between  (>iihiMUtrm,  his  first,  and  Vifera, 
his  third  genu.s,  Mr.  Haworth,  in  the  same  year,  arranged 
the  genus  between  Scytale  and  Dryirnu,  among  the  true 
i^erwnH  (A}  oda  eftaljebrata,  or  ser|)enis  without  eye-lids), 
and  under  the  Innocuous  branch  of  tho  Gulonia.  Fitzingor 
(1826)  placed  the  Colubriiides  hvtvtwn  \hv  I^thotMdes  and 
tlio  Iiuftf:aroideji,  in  his  comprehensive  toird  tribe  .\fnno- 
f/TTiti  stiuanirmila.  Ritgen  (1828)  arrangifd  the 
and  tho  Boidte  under  hw  Jft/mM//wM/n,^the  third  sub-par- 
tilioii  of  the  first  sub-division,  Hol'xbmtafSf)iitle.i  en- 
tire tectb),  of  his  thinl  sub-order  of  scaly  serjient-s.  Wagler, 
whose  untimely  loss  all  soologmls  deplore,  publislied  (1n39) 
hrs  • Naluraliches  System  der  Ainphibean.’  He  makes 
his  fourth  <irder,  the  serpent-s,  consist  of  one  fumiiy  only, 
coini»reheiiding  uiiicty-sevcn  genera,  and  places  CoIuU'r 
the  fortv-ninth  between  Sjiiioti^.n  (Wagler),  ami  Ilerjyep)- 
dnf<i  (Btiic).  In  1831,  Mr.  (»ray,  in'Griflllh’s  ‘ Cuvier,* 
niblisherl  a sjaaopsis,  in  which  he  makes  some  alterations  in 
lis  original  classification.  The  Si[uammala  fonn  the 
j second  sectioii,  and  the  Opludiani  Us  thinl  onler,  which 
! is  divided  into  two  sub-orders,  tho  venomous  and  innocuous, 
the  upper  jaw  of  which  last  is  toothed,  but  without  fangs, 
or  wiin  very  small  ones:  in  the  latter  sub-order,  the 
Colubridre  are  again  nlace«l  with  the  boas  and  the  hvdras. 

In  1832  Prufess'jr  John  Muller,  of  Bonn,  publislicfl  Ins 
system:  the  Colubers  are  arranged  by  him  immediately 
afti’f  Dryinus,  as  the  last  of  the  leodonits.  the  third  family 
of  his  second  order,  uniting  the  Macroetomes  w hich  corres- 
pond to  the  Ileti'rtxlermrs  of  Dumeril. 

The  s)>ccies  of  the  genus  as  left  by  Cuvier,  are  ver)'  nu- 
merous, and  tlieir  geographical  distribution  is  very  wide. 
The  foreign  s|>cries  are  some  of  (hem  remarkable  for  their 
vivid  colouring,  and  others  for  the  regularity  of  the  pattern, 
so  to  spKiak,  with  which  they  are  marked.  Others,  again,  are 
singularly  slender  in  form,  but  none  grow  to  a large  size. 

Tho  harmless  common  muke,  or  rtn^t'd  snuAe,  Seidr 
fraithy  Seidr  y iomemjdtl,  of  tho  antient  Bntisli,  NiUrix  (or- 
qu<ita  of  Cc.sncr  and  Ray,  Cotufter  Ntitris  of  Linn  sens, 
will  serve  us  an  example  of  the  form.  [Natrix.] 

COLUMB.A.  [CoLCMHin.E.] 

COLUMB.V  NO'ACHl  (constellation),  the  dove  of  Noah, 
a constellation  formeti  by  Halley,  close  to  the  hinder  feet 
of  Cants  Major. 
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COLUMBAnfUUM,  a place  of  sepultiire  used  for  the ' 
ashes  of  the  Romans  after  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
had  been  inlr^ucod  among  them.  The  word  columbarium 
signifies  a dovecote;  and  its  application  to  the  Roman 
places  of  interment  has  arisen  from  the  resemblance  between 
the  small  arched  holes  which  contain  the  sepulch  al  urns 
and  the  recesses  formed  fur  the  doves  in  a dovecote. 

lais  application  of  the  word  columbarium  is  proved  by 
aotient  inscriptions,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  term  is 
used  in  this  sense  by  any  extant  Latin  writer. 

In  the  Villa  Doria  Pamfili  at  Rome  was  discovered,  some 
years  since,  a very  extensive  columbarium,  or  rather  an  as- 
semblage of  oolumbaria,  which  are  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying plan.  It  was  surrounded  by  a wall,  with  a triple 

[Pisa  of  CoiambarU,  diMotfrfd  ■ IHr  jett  dnee  is  tb*  gudta*  at  tb* 
VilU  DorU  Psallt  al  Kwas.] 


[Ssetioa  el  Celombsriua  B.} 

entrance,  formed  by  two  columns.  The  columbaria,  which 
are  on  a ve^  diminutive  scale,  are  placed  without  any 
regularity.  One  building,  A,  superior  in  workmanship  to  the 
others,  appears  to  have  been  a small  temple  in  antis,  built 
with  red  bricks,  set  with  very  delicate  joints,  and  rubbed  on 
the  surfaces.  The  cbambeis,  8tc.,  were  superior 

columbaria,  with  laige  niches,  which  contained  double  ollte 
or  vases  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  with  small  tablets  let 
into  the  wall  below  each  niche.  The  small  structures  at 
C,C.  which  most  resemble  the  dovecotes,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sepulchres  of  the  slaves.  They  are  built 
with  reticulated  work,  and  are  filled  with  rows  of  pigwn- 
holes.  wUch  contain  oils : they  have  no  inscriptions. 
The  hrickwork  of  these  columbaria  is  of  several  dates,  if 
wo  may  judge  from  the  diversity  of  construction.  The 
chambers  B , B have  stone  doorways,  in  the  Egyptian 
style.  The  interior  of  these  little  structures,  and  the 
temple,  have  been  stuccoed  and  ornamented  with  rcliefii, 
and  painted.  The  small  room  V,  in  the  British  Museum 
(Townley  Marbles),  represents  a columbarium  on  a large 
scale  : the  niches  are  represented  with  sculptured  and 
plain  tablets.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Colurobttrium.  in  the  Villa  Doria  Pamfili,  are  numerous  in- 
scriptions, tablets,  and  monumental  urns,  which  belonged 


to  these  sepulchres,  but  having  been  removed  from  the 
oIUd.  they  lose  part  of  their  interest.  There  are  several 
columbaria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  among  which 
that  of  (he  family  Porapeia  is  remarkable  for  its  tablets, 
urns,  &Cm  some  aiTOunt  of  which  is  given  in  the  EnryeUh 
fidie  Mithndiqw,  Arckitecturt.  A sepulchral  chamber 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1746  near  the  gate  of  San  Se- 
bastian at  Rome.  (See  plates  to  Moses's  ' Classical  Oma- 
mcnt.H,  Vases.  C^dulabra,’  &e.) 

COLUMBIA.  DISTRICT  OF,  Ues  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac,  and  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the 
north-east,  north-west,  and  south-east,  and  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  on  the  west  and  south-west.  It  forms  a square  of 
100  square  miles.  Tliat  pan  of  it  which  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Potomac  was  c*eded  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  thst  which  U on  the  north  side  of  the  same  river,  by 
the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  United  States,  July  16,  1790, 
when  it  had  been  determined  to  establish  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Wash- 
ington became  the  scat  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1800. 
The  Potomac  traverses  the  district  in  a south-east  direc- 
tion, and  receives  within  it  a small  stream  called  the  Eastern 
Branch.  By  the  junction  of  ihU  stream  with  .the  Potomac 
a spacious  harbour  is  formed,  with  suflicient  water  for  the 
largest  vessels.  Tlie  tidM  of  the  Atlantic  ascend  as  far  as 
Georgetown  in  the  district. 

The  surface  of  the  district  is  diversified  by  slight  eleva- 
tions: the  soil  is  rather  light  and  poor.  The  three  towns 
which  it  contains  are  Alexandria  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  river,  Washington,  the  sent  of  the  general  government, 
and  Georgetown.  The  Virginia  part,  which  contains  about 
thirty-six  square  miles,  forms  the  county  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  Maryland  part  forms  the  county  of  W'ashington. 

This  district  is  immcdiatelv  and  exclusively  subject  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  By  Act  of  Congress 
February  27, 1801,  (ho  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  preval 
in  the  ports  which  were  respectively  ceded  by  these  Sistes. 

Alexandria,  W'ashington,  and  (^rgetown,  are  under 
the  immediate  government  of  their  several  corporations, 
which  however,  as  already  stated,  are  >ub^t  to  the  con 
trol  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  llic  irhabitants 
of  this  district  are  not  representod  in  Congress.  The  object 
in  forming  this  district  was  to  secure  the  functionaries  of 
the  Fede^  Government  from  the  local  jurisdiction  of  any 
•ingle  state,  and  all  collision  with  its  Bulhorities. 

In  1820,  the  population  of  the  district  was  22.61$  whites, 
4048  free  coloured,  6376  slaves,  total  33,039:  in  183U, 
the  numbers  were  wliites,  27,63$;  free  coloured,  6160; 
•laves,  6119;  total,  39,904.  Tho  shipping  of  the  district 
is  about  17,$U0  tons.  The  capital,  Washington,  is  in 
39*  $3'  30"  N.  lat.,  and  about  76®  $$'  30"  W.  long,  from 
Greenwich. 

COLUMBIA.  rCAROLiriA,  South.] 

COLUMBIA  KIVER,  is  the  largest  of  the  American 
riven  which  fkll  into  the  Pacific,  running  probably  200 
miles  more  than  the  Rio  Colorado,  whoso  course  is  esti- 
mated by  Humboldt  at  about  640  miles.  Its  numerous 
upper  branches  rise  in  the  Rooky  Mountains,  between  42* 
and  $4*  N.  lat.,  and  are  at  their  source  about  6$0  miles 
from  the  Pacific,  in  a straight  line.  The  principal  branch 
rises  in  a lake,  near  50*  N.  lau  and  runs  first  m a north- 
north-western  direction  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ; but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Brown  (near  $2* 
N.  lat.)  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south,  and  continues  in  that 
direction  through  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude,  till  it 
meets  another  of  its  great  branches,  toe  river  Clarke,  which 
also  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  4$*  N.  lat.,  and 
traverses  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude  in  a north- 
western direction.  At  tho  point  of  junction  tho  Columbia 
turns  to  the  west,  but  by  aegrees  declines  again  to  the 
south,  so  that  at  its  junction  with  the  river  Lewis  or  Saptin 
it  has  a complete  southern  course.  The  river  Lewis  rises 
also  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  42*  N.  lat.,  and  runs 
first  to  tho  west,  then  to  the  north,  and  towards  its  mouth 
again  to  the  west.  Tliough  its  course  is  long,  it  is  much 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  (be  Columbia  at  thoir  junction, 
the  width  of  the  latter  being  960  yards,  while  that  of  (he 
Lewis  isonly  $7$  yards.  Between  tho  mouths  of  the  Clarke 
River  and  the  Lewis  occur  the  greatest  impediments  to 
narigation.  Not  for  below  the  mouth  of  the  Clarke  River 
are  the  Kettle  Falls,  21  feet  high;  and  above  that  of  the 
Lewis  are  other  cataracts,  where  the  descent  in  1200  yards 
is  37  feet  8 inches,  and  where  the  rapids  extend  from  three 
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to  four  miles.  The  river  is  here  contracted  to  45  ysrds  in  position  between  the  Passe  res  and  the  Gallinaceotu  birds, 
width.  After  its  junction  with  the  river  Lewis,  the  Co*  C.  Bonaparte  (prince  of  Musignano)  assigns  the  same  place 
lumbia  still  runs  upwards  of  3011  miles,  first  tor  a short  dis>  to  them.  (SpeMio  eomjtarativo.) 

tnnre  south,  and  altenvurds  in  gencr^  in  a western  direo-  When  he  wrote  the  artiede /y,^eon  in  the  * Dictionnaire 
tion.  In  this  part  it  is  from  ono  to  three  miles  wide,  d'Histoirc  Naturello,’ M.  Vieillot  conformed  to  the  opinion 
embracing  a number  of  Islands,  some  of  which  arc  of  con*  of  Linneus  in  placing  those  birds  among  the  Passercs, 
aiderable  extent  It  empties  itself  into  the  Pacillc,  a little  because  of  its  natural  great  analogy  to  the  laat-mentioned 
north  of  46",  and  the  tide  ascends  nearly  180  miles  above  its  group,  liko  nearly  the  whole  of  which  the  paeons  pair  in 
mouth.  The  Indian  name  of  the  river  is  Oregon.  It  ap~  the  season  of  love,  the  male  and  female  working  jointly  at 
pears,  from  the  most  recent  information,  that  the  head  the  nest,  taking  thoir  turns  during  incubation,  and  parti- 
waters  of  one  branch  of  the  Columbia,  of  the  Colorado,  and  cipating  in  the  care  of  (he  young,  which,  among  the  truo 
of  the  Platte  and  Yellow  Stone-,  both  branches  of  the  Mis-  pigeons,  arc  hatched  blind,  fetl  in  the  mwt,  which  they  do 
souri.  rise  within  a few  miles  uf  one  another.  (Lewis  and  not  quit  till  they  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  are  sup- 
Clarke ; Map  of  the  Society  /or  the  Diffueion  </  Ute/ul  ported  by  their  parents  some  time  after  their  departure 
Knowledge.)  from  it,  having  no  power  to  feed  themselves.  Such  are  the 

COLCM'BID^.  pigeon  tribe,  a natural  family  of  birds,  points  of  resemblance.  Their  dissimilarity  consists  in  their 
comprising  the  pigeons,  doves,  and  turtles.  mode  of  drinking  and  feeding  their  young,  in  the  nature  of 

Natural  History. — Aristotle  mentions  five,  if  not  six,  their  plumage,  and  the  singularity  of  their  courtship  and  of 
binU  of  this  g^oup — IbpeTrpd,  HfXruic,  •^rrn,*  Oivdc,  and  thoir  voice,  points  of  diflerenoe  which  also  separate  them 
Tpuyiv,  Peristura,  Polcia-s  Phatla,  (Enas,  and  Trugon — from  the  true  Gallinaceous  bmls,  with  which,  says  M. 
entering  at  large  into  their  organization  and  habits.  (Hist.,  Vieillot,  they  have  no  analogy  in  their  instincts,  their 
book  i.  c.  1 ; book  ii.  r.  15.  17 ; book  hi.  c.  1 ; book  v.  c.  1 3 ; habits,  or  their  loves.  Nearly  all  the  Gallinaceous  birds 
book  vi.  c.  1,  *i,  4,  and  8 ; book  viii.  c.  3 ; book  ix.  c.  7.)  He  are  polygamous,  and  lay  a great  number  of  eggs  each  time 
also  (book  viii.  c.  3)  speaks  of  a bird  named  (PhapsX  they  incubate,  which  is  rarely  more  than  once  a year  in  the 
which  Athona>us(IX‘it>n-«  buokix.  c.  1 l)atid  others  consider  temperate  zones;  while  the  true  pigeons  lay  only  two  eggs 
to  be  one  of  tho  Columinda-,  while  others  again  liold  a dif-  each  time,  incubate  frequently  during  the  year,  and  are  ino- 
ferent  opinion,  inasmuch  as  Athena'us  states  that  Aristotle  nogamous.  Among  the  Gallinaceous  birds,  os  a general  rule, 
has  distinguished  five  species  of  pigeons,  and  enumerates  the  male  does  not  solace  the  female  at  the  time  of  building 
as  one,  omitting  ntX^idv ; and  so  Aristotlo  does  (book  the  nest  and  of  incubation ; the  young  run  as  soon  almost 
viii.  c.  3),  but  ho  mentions  EIiXimIc  elsewhere  (book  viii  as  they  are  out  of  the  egg-shell,  quilting  their  nest,  and 
c.  13X  and  it  is  clear  to  us  from  the  context  that  Phape  seeking  their  own  food  immediately.  Kinolly,  a striking 
signified  ono  of  (ho  Columbideet  Tlfpcvipofi/ilc.  There  is  character  removes  tlie  pigeons  from  the  Gallinaceous  birds, 
considerable  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  species  of  pigeons  and  in  M.  VieiUot’s  opinion  places  them  in  the  same  na- 
Aristotle  intended  to  desi^ate  by  the  terms  above  given,  tural  group  with  the  Passorea,  namely,  the  possession  of  a 
and  some  of  them  have  been  applied  by  modern  omitbo-  posterior  toe  vti^ulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tarsus,  upon 
logists  to  signify  forms  which  he  probably  never  saw.  Only  the  same  plane  as  the  anterior  toes,  touching  the  ground 
two,  or  at  most  three,  can  be  identified  with  an>ihing  like  throughout  its  length  in  walking  and  embracing  the  roost 
certainty.  Pliny  iNtit.  //i*/.,  I>ookx.  c.  34)  writes  de  Co-  in  perching.  On  the  contrary,  in  tho  Gallinaceous  birds, 
lumbia,  and  (c.  36)  dc  Palumbibus.  Ho  enters,  murcov-er,  tho  hind  toe  is  articulated  upon  the  tarsus  higher  than  the 
largely  into  their  habits  in  other  parts  of  his  * Natural  others,  and  only  touches  the  ground  with  its  claw,  or  at 
History.'  most  with  its  first  phalanx,  and  remains  perpendicular 

Much  doubt  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  to  the  proper  when  the  bird  is  on  the  perch.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
place  of  the  pigeons  in  the  system.  Belon  collected  the  confessed  that  there  are  found  among  the  pigeons,  species 
few  species  known  to  him  under  the  title  Kumiers,  Tour-  which  participate  in  some  degree  with  the  Gallinaceous 
terelles.  Bisets,  Pigeons  Fuyards,  and  Pigeons  among  the  birds  in  regard  to  their  manners  and  gait  (allures)  or  some 
birds  * qu'on  trouve  viandcr  indifTcrcinment  en  tous  lieux,’  exterior  conformity.  Such  ore  tlie  Colombi-gallinee,  the 
placing  (hem  between  the Torcou  (Jyn.r  TorquiV/u,  Wryneck)  .ftg-eoe-anVfe  of  le  Vaillant,  to  which  must  bo  added  the 
and  the  Merle  bleu,  blue  thrush.  Gesner  arranged  them  be-  Colombi-gallinee  of  M.  Temminck,  the  Mountain  partridge 
tween  the  gallinaceous  birds  and  tlie  bustards;  Aldrovaudi  of  Sloane,  the  blue'headed  pigeon,  tho  Cocoizin,  &c.,  all 
placed  them  between  the  domestic  cock  and  tho  sparrow ; which  have  their  feet  more  elongated  than  those  of  their 
Willughby  between  the  bustards  and  thrushes,  and  Ray  congeners,  with  the  wings  of  the  partridges,  that  is  to  say 
^ve  them  the  same  placo.  Brisnon,  Pennant,  and  Latham  rounded,  and  with  the  two  first  quills  shorter  than  the 
insulated  them  in  a particular  order.  Pennant  also  arranged  third  or  fourth ; but  for  the  rest,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
them  between  the  Gallinaceous  and  Passerine  birds,  and  the  Colombe'^alline  of  le  Vaillant,  approach  tho  other 
Latham  between  the  Ptisseres  and  the  Gallina.  Other  pigeons  in  their  amours,  their  laying,  and  the  bringing  up 
authors  placed  them  among  tho  Gallinaceous  birds.  Lin-  uf  their  young;  and  so  it  is  of  the  birds  which  at  Guada- 
nnus  made  them  a genus  of  liis  order  Passcres,  arranging  loupo  and  Martinique  bear  the  name  of  partridge  ; and 
them  between  Tetrao  (the  grouse  and  partridges,  &c.)  and  M.  vieillot  quotes  Dutertro,  who  says  that  * according  to 
Alaufia  (the  larks).  Cuvier  placed  them  among  the  Gal-  the  common  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guadaloupe, 
liliaceous  birds,  next  to  tho  Tinamous  ( Tt/mmiu,  Latham,  there  are  three  sorts  of  partridge  red,  black,  and  grey, 
Crypturwi,  lUigor),  making  them  tho  lost  of  tho  order,  which  have  never  passed  in  my  mind  for  aught  but  turtles 
In  nis  arrangement,  the  Echassiers  {Grallatoret,  wading  (tourterellcs)  ; for  they  have  not  the  short  quality  of  flesh 
birds)  form  the  onler  which  immediately  follows  the  Gal-  belonging  to  our  partridges,  they  have  the  straight  bill, 
linaci's.  Lacepede  had  prcvioiihly  given  Uicm  tho  first  they  perch  and  build  their  nests  in  trees,  they  only  lay  two 
place  in  the  last-mentioned  family,  as  did  also  Dura^ril.  eggs,' &c.  {Hist,  dee  Antiller,  tom.  ii.)  These  facts,  adds 
Meyer  had  insulated  them  os  his  seventh  order,  coming  be-  M.  Vieillot,  havo  been  confirmed  to  roe  by  the  inhabitants 
tween  the  Chelidones  (swallow  tribe)  and  his  eighth  order,  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  Of  all  the  pigeons  and 
Gailimz;  and  llliger  had  found  a situation  for  them  under  turtles,  continues  this  omitnulogiiit,  which  1 havo  had 
hit  liasores  (tho  Rasorial  birds).  Le  Vaillant,  who  seems  occasion  to  study  in  the  living  state,  tho  CocoCzins  are  those 
to  have  been  the  first  who  separated  the  Columbulce  into  which  appear  to  me  to  havo  the  greatest  relation  to  the 
well-defined  divisions,  arranged  them  in  tliruc  sections;  partridges:  their  haunt  is  always  in  toe  fields  and  savannahs; 
the  first  containing  tho  Colttmbee,  Pamiers,  And  Tourte-  there  they  seek  their  food,  and  never  resort  to  trees;  they 
relies;  the  second,  the  Colnmbare:  and  the  third,  the  raise  themselves  into  the  air  like  the  partridges,  and  after 
Colombi-galiines.  Vieillot  made  them  the  last  family  but  a short  flight  alight  upon  the  grounA  For  this  rea.son  the 
one  (Colnmbine)  of  his  second  tribe  (Anieodactuli),  ar-  English  and  tho  inhuitants  of  the  United  States  call  it 
ranging  them  between  liis  OpAiophages  and  Auetrides.  the  Ground Dot?e.  But  tho  habit  of  frequenting  the  ground, 
M.  Temminck  classed  them  as  his  ninth  onler  between  the  &c.  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  pigeons  whose  wings 
Chelidone  and  tho  Gallinae^s.  De  Blainville's  order  are  formed  as  above  stated,  for,  according  to  Latham,  tlie 
iSponrorc#  or  fet  CofomMnr  contained  these  birds,  and  came  Columba  Chalooptera  (PhapaX  which  M.  Temminck  ar- 
between  the  Saltatores  (Passores)  and  tho  Gradaioret  ranges  with  his  Colttmbof  (Vioillot's  first  section),  has  the 
(pheasants  or  partridgee):  in  his  amondod  mothoil,  as  de-  same  habits,  so  that  the  English  of  New  Holland  call  it 
veloped  by  M.  Lherminier,  they  occupy  nearly  the  same  ihe  (rround  Pigeon.  (Vieillot) 

• B«toaM|tthsttiMDod*raOr«ekirsUitPhuu.  'The  family  of  Columbidie  (Mr.  Vigors,  Litm.  TYam., 
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Tot  xiT.  Dl  410)  alt«mat«ly  arron;^  by  systematic  writen 
amoDg  tne  perching  and  gallinaceouM  ordisrii,  and  not  un< 
frequently  grouped  a.s  a supiiratu  order  between  the  two,  at 
once  indicates  where  tho  point  of  iunction  exists  between 
them.  These  birds,  although  wo  liaTo  the  high  authority 
of  liniueus  for  uniting  them  with  that  division  of  our 
perrhert  which  forms  his  Paster^*,  I do  not  Imitate  in  ar< 
ranging,  conformably  to  the  opinion  of  M.M.  Cuvier  and 
llligor,  as  a subdivision  of  the  gaUinacewt*  (tirdt. 

' In  thoso  particulurs,  w here  they  respectively  assume  the 
cliaracter  of  each  order,  their  afiinity  wiUi  tlie  latter  is  oon> 
sidcrahly  stronger  Uiun  tlut  which  approximates  them  to 
tho  former.  Their  food  and  habits,  their  internal  economy, 
and  the  formation  of  their  bills,  irluntify  them  with  the 
Rasores ; while,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho  characters  uhich 
bring  thorn  near  the  Inse4torr»,  their  divided  toes  and  com- 
paratively short  legs,  are  weakened  by  tho  iw^emblanco 
a'hich  those  members  bear  to  the  same  parts  of  the  conti- 
guous order  in  their  guncral  structure,  and  more  portku* 
iarly  in  tl>e  bluntness  of  the  nails,  so  strongly  indicative  of 
the  rasorial  habits  of  the  (MiIlirMceou4  tribes,  and  so  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  tho  sharpness  of  the  nails  in  the  Liii- 
ntcan  I\useret.  They  aro  much  more  nearly  iiUiod  to  these 
biter  tribes  by  their  habits  of  perching  and  building  their 
nests  in  trees  or  rocks,  by  the  absence  of  tbo  spur  on  the 
legs  of  tbo  male,  and  by  tbo  inferior  number  of  their  tail- 
feaihera.’ 

In  a note  to  that  part  of  the  text  which  alludes  to  the 
rasorial  habits  of  tbo  Gallinaceout  birds,  the  autlior  cites 
the  habits  of  C<dumba  Nicf^baricOy  Columba  caruncutaUiy 
and  Columba  pasterina.  Mr.  Vigors  accordingly  places  the 
Colttmbida  in  tho  aberrant  group  of  his  Ratore*.  ‘ 1 have 
already  observed,  when  spea^ng  of  tho  attinities,'  says  that 
ornithologist  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  * w hich  eonnect  the 
or^rs  of  biids  together,  that  the  Columbidm  fuim  the  passage 
from  tho  Intestores  to  the  Ratorv4  by  their  habits  of  perch- 
iug  and  their  powers  of  lligbt.  The  bind-toe  is  articubted, 
as  in  tho  Perenert,  and  their  tarn  are  shorter,  more  parti- 
cularly in  tho  earlier  groups,  than  those  of  tlio  Gallinaceotu 
Bir^  in  eeoeral.  The  first  mup  which  we  meet  in  this 
extensive  mmily  is  tho  Mnus  Vinago  ofM.  Cuvier,  thebiUs 
of  whiclu  stronger  and  more  solid  than  they  are  usually 
found  to  be  among  the  pigeons,  unite  them  to  Penelope  and 
Croj*.  which  form  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  present  order, 
as  well  as  to  hfutophaga  and  CoryCAaix,  which  approach, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  the  groups  before  us,  and 
connect  them  vrith  the  Perchera.  From  this  genus  Ftnogo, 
which  seems  confined  to  the  southern  divisions  of  the  Old 
World,  we  may  observe  a series  of  groups  leading  gradually 
to  the  true  Coliunba,  of  which  gonus  the  European  species 
Columba  (Bnaa,  Linn.,  may  be  considered  to  form  the  type. 
Hence  we  aro  led  W several  intervening  species  to  the  Co- 
lumbi'Gcdlinee  of  M.  Lo  Vaillant,  which,  still  retaining  the 
soft  and  flexible  bill  of  Columba,  approach  the  typical  Gal- 
linaceous birds  in  their  more  elevated  tarai,  and  in  their 
habits  of  living  in  company  and  seeking  their  nouriahmont 
chiefly  on  the  ground.  Among  thc!>«  may  be  noticed  some 
forms,  C,  Nicobarica,  linn.,  and  C.  caruneuUda,  Temm., 
fur  instance,  which  possess  the  feathered  apitcndages,  to- 
gether with  the  nakwl  face  and  caruncles  of  tlie  Linnsaan 
Gallime;  and  anothur  group,  tlic  Lopkyrue  Vieillot, 
which  exhibits  the  sixo  and  geuernl  fumi  of  tlie  same  birds, 
os  well  as  tbo  singular  plumes  which  frequently  decorate 
their  head.  This  last-mentioned  genus,  fonne^  of  the 
crowned  pigeon  of  India,  possessing  the  slrongly-furmcd  leg 
and  foot  of  Meteagris,  Lmu.,  but  without  tbo  spurs,  while 
at  the  same  lime  it  retains  the  bill  of  Columba,  may  be  ob- 
served to  0{>cn  the  passage  immediately  from  tho  present  to 
the  succeeding  family'  (the  Phasianids).  Reaa  3rd  Ue- 
comber.  1823, 

In  1825  Mr.  Swainson  wrote  os  follows  upon  this  inte- 
resting family  The  extensive  genus  of  Cofirni^  like 
that  of  Falco,  has  been  pronouncca  indiviaible  by  an  emi- 
nent ornithologist  of  the  present  day;  who,  iVum  having 
made  those  birds  his  {loculiar  study,  is  in  one  sense  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  give  a decided  opinion.  The  prin- 
ripie  he  nas  laid  down,  and  on  which  this  opinion  conse- 
quently is  founded,  is,  that  whenever  intemiediato  species 
arc  discovered  which  serve  to  unite  two  neighbouring  ge- 
nera, such  genera  should  invariably  be  united.'  After 
staling  that  this  theory  lias  been  refuted  in  the  pages  of  the 
. Zoological  Journal,*  Mr.  Swainson  thus  continues:  ‘It  is 
admitt^  that  there  are  certain  pecviliaritiM  of  fbna  and  of 


economy  among  the  Coltmbidee,  which  point  out  natural 
divisions.  Some  of  these  have  been  usotl  for  the  construc- 
tion of  genera,  by  MM.  le  Vaillant,  Vieillot,  and  Cuvier, 
and  of  sections  by  M.  Temminrk ; but  the  immense  num- 
ber of  specien  already  known,  and  the  great  influx  of  new 
ones,  renders  it  es-Hontial  that  many  others  should  be  funmnl. 
As  we  labour  under  a comparative  ignorance  of  the  natural 
economy  of  the  vast  number  of  tropical  series  recently 
described,  any  attempt  to  throw  the  Columoida  into  their 
natural  arrangement  must  be  very  imperfect.  Tlie  ba.<<U  of 
such  a work  must  rest  on  their  natural  habits,  their  food, 
aud  their  geographic  distribution.  Yet,  as  wo  sec  in  other 
natural  families  that  a peculiarity  of  economy  is  almost  in- 
variably aocoinpenied  by  some  corresponding  roodifiention 
of  structure,  we  shall  receive  considerable  assistance  by 
accurately  examining  such  variations.  We  may  note  the 
forms,  without  being  aetjuointed  with  their  reference  to  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  group;  and  although  our  inference  in 
some  cases  may  be  erroneous,  in  others  we  shall  not  be  far 
from  the  truth.  The  passenger-pigeons,  for  instance,  huvo 
their  first  quill-feather  as  long  as  any  of  the  others — a sure 
indicatioD  of  that  rapid  and  long-continued  power  of  flight 
they  are  known  to  possess.  Tlio  Columbi-Gallinaa  of  M. 
Le  Vaillant  are  described  as  having  naked  and  somewhat 
lengthened  tarsi;  a structure  well  adapted  to  those  ambu- 
lating habits  which  bring  some  of  tbenf  close  to  the  Pha- 
aianioee.  Vigors,  and  others  to  the  Cracidm,  Vigors,  Another 
group,  the  CoUjnd>art  of  M.  le  Vaillant  {.I’inagn,  Cuv., 
TVmrn,  Vieill.),  have  a strung  hard  bill ; and  their  short 
clasping  tarsi  covered  with'feathers  lead  us  to  conclude  they 
seldom'perch  upon  the  ground;  in  fart^  MM.  le  Vaillant 
and  Cuvier  both  assert  that  these  bird.*  are  only  found  in 
tho  tropical  forests  of  the  Old  World.  Apparently  confinwl 
to  the  same  regions,  we  see  another  group,  wherein  the  bill 
partakes  of  that  weak  structure  observed  in  the  genorulitv 
of  pigeons,  while  the  tarsi  are  thickly  Hothod  with  fbathors, 
similar  to  the  group  last  mentioned.  Tlicse  seem  to  be  the 
principal  divisions  among  the  CtAwnbidtr.  Minor  dislinc- 
tions  may  be  founded  on  the  relative  strength  and  structuro 
of  the  quill  fbathers,  which  in  some  aro  very  peculiar,  and, 
as  being  connected  with  the  powers  of  locomotion,  deserve 
our  attention.  Some  writers  navo  attached  more  import- 
ance to  the  form  of  the  tail,  and  have  therefore  dividcst  the 
Columbid^r  into  two  great  divisions,  separating  such  species 
aa  have  this  organ  rounded  or  lengthened  from  tho:<c  in 
which  the  tail  is  short  and  even.  This  plan,  however  it 
may  help  to  discover  a epeeies,  is  obviously  artificial,  and 
totally  inadequate  to  give  us  any  ideas  on  natural  groups, 
llie  tail  in  fact  is  but  an  accessory  help  to  the  winc;s,  and 
therefore  deserves  an  inferior  consideration,  although  its 
form  may  bo  usefully  employed  in  sectional  divisions. 
Among  the  characters  which  may  perhaps  guide  us  in  dis- 
tinguishing inferior  groups  or  at  least  sections,  may  lie 
noticed  the  naked  orhhs  so  conspicuous  in  sevenO  exotic 
species.  The  ground  doves  of  the  New  World  show  a jks’u- 
liar  character  in  having  the  sides  of  their  torsi  margined  by 
a row  of  minute  feathers,  which  often  conceal  the  knees. 
Their  first  quill  feather  is  also  very  broad,  aud  almost  as 
long  aa  any  of  tho  otheni ; if  these  characters  bold  good  in 
more  instances  than  those  I have  quoted,  we  shall  be  jus- 
tified in  using  them  in  a generic  sense,  by  si'porating  these 
birds  from  the  Cnlumbi-gallinea  of  M.  le  Vaillant.  AUicil 
to  the  ground  doves  in  manners,  but  greatly  distingui^ilied 
from  them  in  the  structure  of  their  feet,  is  the  bnmze- 
winged  pigeon  of  Australasia(Co/um6o  rAu/cfip/erri,  Lath.). 
In  Ibis  tno  front  scales  of  the  tarsi  (unlike  any  other  species 
I have  yet  seen)  ore  funned  of  two  series,  wliile  those  of  ilie 
sides  are  reticulate*!  and  very  minute;  the  hind  (oc  (or  hal- 
lux) is  also  remarkably  short,  and  clearly  o\inccs  an  aj>- 
proximatioD  to  tho  more  perfect  Gallinace<e.’  Mr.  Swain- 
Bf»i  then  defines  bis  nuns  Ptilinofw*.  In  1827  the  sumo 
autbw  characterized  tlio  genera  Periatera,  Chamtej  elitr^,  and 
Jirlnfiiatea%  ; and  in  the  Fauna  Bore^i-Amrncanii  {,  under 
Colum^  ^f/ffiatea  migriUnria,  be  has  the  following  nolo 
* As  ornithologists  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  great 
difference  which  exists  in  the  groups  of  this  family  In  the 
relative  structure  of  their  feet,  we  shall  here  draw  their 
attention  to  the  principal  proups.  In  the  even-tailed  vrwd 
pigeons  of  Europe,  worth  America,  and  the  Old  World, 
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^rmini^  the  roRtneted  genus  Cnlumb<u  the  external  and 
internal  anterior  toes  are  equal.  In  the  lovely  genu* 
Ptilin(rpu9,  Swainson,  confined  to  the  green  pigeons  of*  the 
Indian  and  Australian  ihles  and  in  that  of  Finctfo.  Cuv., 
fbrmed  hy  the  thick-billed  species  of  tlie  same  (xjuntries, 
the  inner  toe  U much  ^Aort^r  than  the  outer;  but  in  tho 
sub-genus  (?)  EtI'tpisfeg,  SwaiuKon.  and  tho  small  turtle 
doves,  this  proportion  w reverswl,  tho  inner  too  being  the 
longest.  In  tho  beautiful  genus  fWiafera,  Swainson,  which 
comprises  all  the  bronze-winged  pigeons  of  Australia  and 
the  ground  pigeons  of  America,  tho  tarsi  are  more  elevutetl, 
the  hind  too  shorter,  and  the  inner  toe  i*  likewise  the 
longest.  Wo  have  l)een  for  some  lime  engaged  in  analyz.ng 
thiN  family,  with  the  view  of  asi^erlaining  the  relative  value 
of  all  these  groups.'  I>r.  Ritgen  (iKiig)  makes  tho  genus 
('Jumbo,  Linn.,  form  tho  third  hTn\\y (HerporborojUfm)  of 
his  first  trilm  (Chorr/pteni)  of  his  second  series  ( A'rromifAw, 
or  birds  of  the  dry  land)  in  his  thcholomous  system,  os 
applied  to  birds. 

P.  J.  Selby,  Bsq.,  in  the  ' Naturalitl's  Library’ (IH35), 
characterizes  the  following  mnera,  Carpnphof^  Pbopit, 
and  Gfiophtluf.  He  thus  speaxs  of  tho  clasaiflration  : ' Of 
tho  sub-families  or  five  tyiucal  forms  of  the  Columbid<e,  wo 
can  only  speak  with  dillidonce  and  uncertainty,  as  no  ana- 
lysis of  the  species  suffleiently  strict  or  extensive  has 
hitherto  been  instituted,  froizi  whence  conclusive  deduc- 
tioius  can  be  drawn.  We  shall  only  cursorily  observe,  that 
tho  arboreal  pigeons,  embracing  Vimgo,  Swainson’s  genus 
Plilinojnu,  our  genu*  Corjmpha/fo,  and  some  other  unde- 
fIniMl  i^upa,  with  feet  formed  expre^ly  fur  perching  and  | 
gntHping,  and  through  which,  from  their  habits  and  form,  i 
the  necessary  connexion  with  tho  insessohal  order  is  sup- 
ported, are  likely  to  constitute  one;  the  true  pigeons,  of 
which  our  ring  pigeon  and  common  pigeon  may  be  consi- 
dered typical,  a second ; the  turtle*  and  their  allies,  with 
feet  of  different  proportion*  from  the  preooding,  and  gra- 
duated tails,  a third  ; the  ground  pigoons,  or  Columbi  gai^ 
tinea  of  the  French  naturalists,  a fourth  ; and  the  fifth  is 
not  unlikely  lobe  represented  by  Vieilloi’s  genus  ZqpAyna, 
in  which  the  deviation  from  (he  proper  Columbine  form  is  | 
not  to  that  of  the  typical  Haeorea,  but  to  the  Craadte,  placed 
at  the  fariher  extremity,  and,  like  the  Coiumbida,  another 
aberrant  family  of  the  Kasorial  order*.' 

Orgam jrafiofi.^One  part  uf  the  internal  organiiation  of 
the  pigeon  i*  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  crop  in  the 
state  which  i*  adapted  fur  ordinary  digestion  is  thin  and 
membranous,  and  the  internal  surface  Ls  smooth ; but  by 
the  time  the  young  are  about  to  be  hatched,  the  whole,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  He«  on  the  trachea,  becumes  thicker 
and  ]>uts  on  a glamlular  uppeurance,  having  its  internal 
surface  very  irregular.  In  this  organ  it  is  that  the  food  is 
elaborated  by  the  jtorenls  befbre  it  is  conveyed  to  the  young : 
fur  a milky  nuid  of  a greyish  colour  i*  secreted  and  pour^ 
into  the  crop  among  the  grain  or  seed*  undergoing  diges- 
tion, and  a quality  of  food  suited  to  the  nestling  is  thus  pro- 
duced. The  fluid  coagulate*  with  acid*  and  forms  curd, 
ami  tho  apparatus  forms,  among  the  bird*,  tho  nearest  ap- 

firoach  to  the  mammso  of  the  warm-blooded  animal*  t: 
tence  no  doubt  the  term  pigeon’s  milk.  Tho  number  of 
vertebrse  amounts  to  13  eervioalt  7 dorsal,  13  sacral,  and  7 
caudal  = 40  (Cutlar).  The  sternum  ts  narrow  with  a deep 
keel,  tho  inl^r  border  oonvex,  and  the  anterior  one 
curved  forwards,  thin  and  trenchant ; the  manubrial  process 
is  strong  and  bifurcated,  the  coatal  procaases  short.  Tho 
posterior  margin  is  cleft  by  two  flsaurea  on  either  side  of 
the  mesial  plane,  tlie  lateral  and  suporior  fissure*  being 
tbe  deepest ; the  mesial  ones  are  oocasionaUy  eoBvartod  into 
a foramen.  Tl>e  costal  surface  of  the  latmral  margin  L«,  as 
in  the  gallinaceous  birtls.  of  very  little  extant.  In  the 
crown  pigeon  tho  superior  Assures  are  so  deep  and  wide  a* 
to  convert  tho  re.<it  of  tho  lateral  margin  into  a mere  flat- 
tened proretis,  which  is  dilatod  at  the  extremity.  (Owen.) 

Gefigrapfu^  Duitributirm. — Very  extensive,  tho  fonn 
occurring  almost  everywhere,  except  within  the  frigid 
x«>nes.  Hpccitis  mast  abundant  in  Swthara  Asia  and  the 
Great  Indian  Archipelago. 

CoLxmBtDx. 

Bill  moderate,  compressed,  covered  at  the  base  of  the 
up]>cr  mandible  with  a soft  skin,  in  which  the  nostril*  oro 

* ‘ NaturalUt'a  Library.'  OroUholofy.  toI.  t.  n,  aS,  «<  rry 
1 IluBltr, 'A&iinal  Eeooomv.  p.  80^.  Ov«n.  anide  Am,*  Eacyclo- 
Itcdiii  of  AuaUimv  aud  p.  318 ; and  birdt.  ml.  It.  p.  SS7. 


pierced,  and  more  or  less  curved  at  the  point  Feet  with 
three  divided  toe*  in  front  and  one  behind. 


Genera.  Vinago  (Cuvier). 


‘ Bill  coinporulivcly  large,  strong,  thick,  and  solid,  com- 
pressed at  the  side*;  tho  tip  very  hard,  hooked,  and  in- 
flated ; the  nortrils  comparatively  exposed,  and  with  the 
swollen  or  projecting  membrane  but  little  developed.  Tarsi 
short,  partly  clnthe<l  with  feather*  bidow  the  tarsal  joint; 
Hole  wide,  the  membrane  beingexiende<l,  and  the  whole  foot 
formed  for  perching  and  grasping ; tho  outer  toe  longer  than 
the  inner,  claw*  strong,  sharp,  and  semicircular,  'closely 
rcscinbling  in  form  those  of  the  woodpecker  or  other  Scan- 
sorial  birds’ (Selby).  Wings  of  mean  length,  strong  and 
pointed,  second  and  third  quill*  about  equal  and  thel<mge.*t 
in  (he  wing.  Mr.  Selby  says  (hat  in  all  the  species  submit- 
ted to  cxaminalion,  the  third  quill  hn*  tho  cvniral  part  of 
tho  inner  web  deeply  notched,  as  if  a piece  had  bc^n  cut 
out ; and  that  the  prevailing  colours  are  green  and  yellow 
; of  different  intensities,  contrasted  more  or  leas  in  oertaiu 
' parts  with  rich  purple  aud  reddish  brown. 

Geojfn^ical  Distribuiiofu — Intertrupicol  Asia*  and 
Africa. 

fitnd. — Berries  and  fruit*. 

Haint*.—~T\io  genus  is  shy  and  timid,  and  inhabits  tbe 
woods.  Mr.  Selby  gives  tbe  following  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Neill,  who,  spiking  uf  I'ina^o  ewenitra,  says,  ‘1  Kad 
twro,  but  both  1 believe  were  male*,  ^th  had  a Mtg,  very 
different  from  the  mero  cooing  of  the  ringdove.  When 
they  sang  in  concert  they  gave  the  same  littfo  tune,  but  on 
different  keys.  After  (he  death  of  one  the  survivor  used  to 
sing  at  command,  or,  at  all  events,  when  incited  to  it  by 
beginning  its  tune.t' 

Hrampte.—yinago  aromoHet^  Columba  aromaticat  La- 
tham. 'The  Aromatic  Vinago  is  of  a mild  and  timorous 
disposition,  and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or  societies,  except 
during  the  period  uf  reproduction,  when  they  pair,  and  retire 
to  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Tho  nest  U simple,  and  com- 
posed of  li  few  twigs  loosely  put  together,  and  the  eggs  are 
two.  . . , The  base  or  softer  part  of  the  hill  is  a blackish- 
grey,  the  tip  yellowish-while,  strong,  much  hooked,  and 
bulging  on  the  side.  The  forehead  is  of  a bright  siskin 
green,  the  crown  greenish-grey,  the  chin  and  throat  gam- 
boge-yellow, the  remainder  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  ^lly, 
lower  back  and  rump,  yellowish-green.  The  upper  back  or 
mantle,  and  a part  of  the  lesser  wing  coverts,  are  of  a rich 
brownish  rod,  and  exhibit  a purplish  tinge  in  certain  lights. 
The  greater  wing-coverts  and  secondary  uuills  are  greenish- 
black,  with  a iloep  and  woU*define<l  euging  of  gamboge- 
yellow  throughout  their  length.  Tlie  tail  ha*  the  (wo 
middle  feethers  wholly  green,  and  slightly  exceeding  the 
rest  in  length ; these  are  of  a dark  blueish-grey,  with  a 
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dftrk  central  band.  The  under  tail-coverts  are  yellowish- 
white,  barred  with  preen.  Tlje  legs  and  toes  are  red,  the 
clawH  pale  grey,  strong,  sharp,  and  semicircular.'  (Selby, 
and  svuTemminck.) 

Locality. — ^The  continent  of  India,  Java,  and  other  adja- 
cent  islands. 

HabiU. — Arboreal.  Mr.  Selby,  in  the  interesting  work 
above  quoted,  gives  the  following  note  which  accompanied 
the  skins  of  Vtnago  miUtaru,  and  Vinago  aromatica. 
‘Green  Pigeon.— This  beautiful  bird  has  brilliant  red  eyes. 
Its  feet  are  something  like  the  parrot's,  and  it  climbH  in 
the  same  way  a.H  tliat  bird.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  : for 
although  a Hock  is  marked  into  a true,  yet  its  colour  is  so 
similar  to  the  leaf  of  the  banyan  (on  the  small  red  fig  of 
which  it  feeds),  that  if  a bird  doe.«  not  move  you  may  look 
for  many  minutes  before  you  can  see  one,  although  there 
may  be  fifty  in  the  tree.' 

Ptilinopus  (Sw'ainson.) 

Winga  moderate,  first  quill  contracted  towards  the  apex, 
third  and  fourth  longest.  Bill  slender.  Tarsi  feathered. 

Mr.  Swain&on  says  that  in  proposing  the  characters  of 
this  genus,  he  wishes  them  to  be  considered  more  as  indi- 
cating a group,  by  which  the  genus  TWron.  VielU  {Vinago, 
Cuv.),  may  be  united  to  the  nakcU-lcgged  pigeons,  tiian  as 
being  so  rigidly  framed  as  to  exclude  all  otlier  species 
which  do  not  strictly  present  the  same  structure,  * It  is 
quite  evident,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson.  * from  consulting 
the  excellent  figures  of  MM.  le  Vadlant  and  TemminclC 
that  there  are  a number  of  pigeons  found  both  in  India  and 
Australasia,  whicit  have  the  feathered  tarsi  of  Trirott,  ac- 
companied by  the  slender  bill  of  the  other  Columbida,  and 
thereby  clearly  indicate  an  intervening  group : yet  among 
these  birds  there  is  a material  diflerence  m the  construction 
of  their  quill  feathers.  In  the  Columba  magnifica,  fur  in- 
stance, the  first  quill  is  equal  in  breadth  io  any  of  the 
others,  and  thus  assimilates,  probably,  to  that  structure 
which  belongs  to  TVrron  (1  say  probably,  because  1 have 
not,  at  this  moment,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact. 
Mr.  Vigors  is  in  possession  of  several  specimens  of  this 
group,  which  he  assures  me  have  no  peculiarity’  in  the  shape 
of  the  first  quill  feather),  while  in  tne  bird  we  are  about  to 
describe,  this  quill  is  suddenly  narrowed,  and  resembles  the 
blade  of  an  obtuse  pen-knife.  This  singular  formation,  how- 
ever, I have  detected  in  several  of  the  naked-legged  pigeon.^, 
such  an  the  Col.  I.ath.,  and  the  Cot.  htimcralif  of 

Teraminok,  two  birds  from  Australasia  in  the  Liuna’an  So- 
ciety's collection  ; and  likewise  in  two  other  species  from 
Brazil  now  before  mo.  This  character,  therefore,  will  nut 
be  pecuUar  to  PtUmnvus:  but  when  coupled  with  the  fea- 
thered tarsi  and  slender  bill,  may  indicate  a group  to  which 
the  Col.  Mrmacha  of  Temroinck,  and  the  ColondM  porjJv^, 
most  probably  belong.  The  Columba  magn\fiea  may  thus 
form  the  type  of  a subonlinate  section,  more  closely  ap- 
proaching to  TVer'm  ; while  the  narrow  quill-feather  of 
Ptitinojnu  may  S(*n'e  to  conduct  us  to  the  nakcd-lcggcd 
pigeons*.  In  the  first  volume  of  ‘The  Natural  History 
and  Classification  of  Birds  t,’  the  same  author  says,  ‘ Some- 
times one  half  or  more  of  some  of  the  quitU  are  (is)  of  the 
usual  breadth,  while  their  terminating  end  is  suddenly  con- 
tracted and  obtnsclv  pointed;  this  formation  is  seen  in 
some  few  species  or  the  exotic  pigeons  belonging  to  the 
genus  Peritim'a  and  Ptilinoput.  It  cannot,  however,  as 
some  have  imagineil,  be  taken  as  a subgeneric  character, 
because  perhaps  the  next  species  in  the  series  has  it  not ; 
and  it  is  probablv  only  a sexual  distinction.'  (p.  90.)  Mr. 
Selby,  in  ‘The  Naturalist's  Library  t.'  feels  tnclinocl  to  still 
further  subdivide  the  group,  restricting  tlu>  genuine  title  of 
Ptilinnj^  to  that  group  of  smaller  pigeons  in  which  the 
first  quill  feather  becomes  suddenly  narrowed  or  attenuated 
towards  the  tip,  and  the  tarsi  are  feathered  almost  to  the 
division  of  the  toes. 

Habit$  and  Fbod.—Oeographical  dittributioii  of  the  ro- 
atricted  genus.— >Thc  Moluccas,  the  Olebes,  and  the  island 
of  the  Pacific  (Selby.)  Habits  retired ; in  forest  solitudes. 
Food,  fruits  and  berries. 

Dctcriptiim  of  tfu!  rectricied  genu*. — Bill  comparatively 
slender,  the  base  slightly  deproMed,  and  the  soft  covering 
of  the  nostrils  not  much  arcl^  or  swollen  ; the  tip.  though 
hard,  is  little  inllatod.  with  a gentle  curvature;  the  fore- 
head is  rather  low  and  depressed;  the  legs  are  sluirt  but 
atrung ; the  tarsi  clothed  with  feathers  nearly  to  the  divi- 
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sion  of  the  toe.t ; the  feet  are  calculated  for  grasping,  and 
are  similar  In  form  to  those  of  Vinago,  the  sides  of  the  toes 
being  enlarged  by  the  extension  of  the  lateral  mombiane, 
and  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner  one;  the  wings  are 
strong  and  of  modbrato  length,  the  first  quill  feather  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  second,  and  suddenly  narrowed 
towards  the  lip,  a peculiarity  also  possessed  by  several 
pigeons  belonging  to  other  distinct  groups,  and  by  which 
means  the  connexion  is  thus  kept  up  between  them.  The 
third  and  fourth  quills  arc  nearly  etjual  to  each  other,  and 
arc  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  tail  is  of  proportionate 
length,  and  generally  square  at  the  end.  Predominating 
colour  like  tliat  of  Vtnago,  green,  varied  in  parts  with  yel- 
low and  orange,  and  in  some,  beautifully  encircled  with 
masses  of  purplish  rod  and  vivkl  blue.  (Selby.) 

Exatrmle. — Ptilinopus  cyano^rens,  Columba  cyanovi’ 
rent  of  Lesson,  who  aescribed  it  in  the  ‘ Voyage  dc  la  Co^ 
quille.'  llie  bird  is  termed  Afanasope  in  t he  Papuan  tongue, 
and  inhabits,  says  Lesson,  the  profound  and  still  virgin 
forests  (encore  vterges)  of  New  Guinea.  It  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  of  Doi^ry  that  we  procured 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  Their  low  cooing  was 
heaM  frequently  from  the  large  trees,  and  every  thing  in 
dicatod  that  they  were  common. 

Detcription. — ^Total  length  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to 
the  extremity  of  the  toil,  eight  inches  six  lines  (French); 
bill  delicate  and  black ; iris  of  a red  brown ; tarsi  shoi% 
and  nearly  entirely  feathered;  toes  with  a membranout 
border,  and  of  a lively  orange  colour;  head,  rump,  upper 
part  of  t he  hotly,  wings  and  tail,  of  an  agreeable  grass-green ; 
a large  patch  (calotte)  of  a beautiful  indigo  blue  covers  the 
occiput ; elongated  blue  spots  occupy  the  centre  of  the  sub- 
alar  feathers,  which  are  bothered  witn  a straight  yellow  line ; 
the  internal  and  hidden  part  of  the  same  feathers  is  brown  ; 
the  quills  are  entirely  brown,  and  bordered  at  the  external 
edge  with  aline  of  canarv' yellow ; the  tail  is  square  and 
rectilinear ; the  feathers  which  compose  it  are  fourteen  in 
number,  brown,  their  extremities  white  below,  and  of  a 
green  similar  to  that  of  the  back  above,  passing  into  black 
in  the  middle,  and  each  terminating  within  with  a white 
spot ; the  two  exterior  ones  are  brom'n,  bordered  with  yellow 
externally,  as  are  the  two  or  three  next ; the  shaft  is  brown ; 
the  throat  to  half-way  down  the  neck  is  ash-grey ; the 
breast  is  greyish-green  ; the  belly  and  the  Hanks  are  at  first 
green  mingled  with  some  yellow  bordcrings,  and  then  comes 
a large  patch  uf  vcllouUli-white  extending  on  eaidi  side  so 
os  to  fbrrn  a kind  of  girdle ; the  feathers  of  the  thighs  ore 
green  ; those  of  the  venf,  white  and  pale  yellow ; the  lowor 
tail  coverts  are  yellow  mingled  witn  green.  M.  Lesson 
mentions  another  individual  rather  smaller,  with  some  dif- 
feroncos  of  plumage,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  cither 
a female  or  a young  one.  Mr.  oolby  remarks  upon  the 
fket  that  no  notice  it  taken  of  the  form  of  the  first  quill 
feather  in  this  doscription,  and  regrets  it,  but  entertains 
little  or  no  doubt  of  its  presence  in  nearly  a similar  form  to 
that  assumed  by  the  rest  of  this  group,  of  which  hiltnupue 
purpuratu*  is  the  type.  L/jcality,  New  Guinea. 
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Carpopha^  (Selliy). 

'In  thi«  group.’  says  Mr. ‘which  is  composed  of 
birds  of  a much  larger  size  than  the  pre«*e<ling.  the  wings, 
though  isMwessing  ihe  same  relative  |Toportion<t,  have  no 
emarginaiion,  or  sudden  narrowing  of  (he  tip  of  the  first 
quill.  Their  tarsi  aUo  are  not  «o  thickly  or  entirely  fea- 
then«l : and  their  n«Htrils  are  placed  nearer  to  the  base  of 
the  bill.  In  some  spocies,  green,  vellow,  and  purple  arc 
the  prevailing  colours  ; in  others,  a rich  bronzed  or  me- 
tallic colour  composes  the  upper  plumage,  exhibiting  shades 
of  deep  green  ann  purple,  according  to  the  light  id  which  it 
is  viewed,  while  in  (hose  which  leatl  the  uay  to  the  typical 
pigeons,  the  tints  become  less  vivid  and  more  uniform  in 
their  distribution.  Uteir  hill  U considerably  dcpressc<l  at 
the  base,  the  membrane  in  which  the  nostrils  an?  pKteod 
but  little  pnnniuont  or  swollen,  the  tip  comprcsstnl  and  mo- 
derately arched,  the  loiuia  sliiihtly  sinuated.  The  f»»re- 
bead  is  low,  and  the  feathers  mUanee  considerably  uixni 
the  soft  portion  of  the  bill.  In  many  of  them  a carunelc, 
or  gristly  knob,  varying  in  size  and  shape  aeconliiig  to  the 
spec-ies,  grows  U|mn  the  has;il  part  of  the  \ipper  rnaiidihle 
during  the  seoson  of  pn)]tagaiion.  This  is  supposefl  to  l»c 
<t>minon  to  both  sexes,  as  the  female  is  dcscril>cd  with  it  in 
Duperrey’s  ’ Voyage.’  After  this  epoeh  it  is  rapidly  ah- 
sorbetl,  and  iu  situation  scarcely  to  bo  olwiervcd  upon  the 
surfai-e  of  the  bill.  Tlie  feet  are  powerful,  and  formed  for 
gr.tsping,  the  soles  being  Hat  and  greatly*  extended.  As  in 
the  other  members  of  this  group,  the  hind  loo  is  fully  do- 
xdopoil  and  long,  and  the  exterior  longer  than  tho  itmer 
toe.  They  inhabit  the  foivsis  of  India,  the  Moluccas,  Co- 
lehes.  Auslmliii,  and  the  Pacific  I>les.  Thoir  fiK>d  consists 
of  fruits  and  berries.  That  of  the  preeious  nutmeg,  or 
rather  its  soft  covering,  known  to  us  by  tho  name  of  mace, 
at  certain  seasons  afTonU  n favourable  repast  to  Home  spe- 
cies, and  upon  thi.s  luxurious  diet  they  become  so  biauu'l 
with  fill  os  frcqviently.  when  sh«it,  to  burst  asunder  when 
they  fall  to  the  ground.  And  here  wc  may  remark  on  tho 
remarkable  proti.«ion  Nature  has  made  for  the  propagation 
as  well  as  the  disscininaiion  of  this  xaluable  spice,  for  the 
nutmeg  itself,  which  is  g<’neniUy  swallo\ve<l  witlj  the  whole 
<»f  its  pulpy  covering,  p.nsses  uninjured  through  the  diges- 
li^o  organs  of  tho  bird,  and  is  thus  dispersed  throughout 
the  group  of  the  Moluccas  and  other  islands  of  the  east. 
Ind(^efl,  from  repeated  c\|H?rimcnl.s,  it  appears  that  on  arti- 
ficial prejtaration  analogous  to  that  which  it  undeigocs  in 
its  passage  tlirough  the  bird,  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
growth  and  ferldityof  the  nut;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
many  unsucces-ful  attempts  had  been  made  that  a lixivium 
of  lime,  iu  which  the  nuts  were  steeped  for  a certain  time, 
was  found  to  have  the  wislunl-lop  effect,  and  to  induce  the 
penninofing  tendency.  The  fruit  of  the  Banvan  (7'Vcu/ 
rcUgintiu^  (religiosa),  the  sacred  tree  of  Ihe  llindoos,  is 
also  a favourite  repast  of  all  the  pigeons  of  thus  group,  as 
well  ns  o tho  stronger-billed  I'innso.' 

Ejromplf.^CarpojJiafra  or*"nnjV(i,  Cnlumba  ocromVvi, 
I<esson,  This  species,  according  to  Lesson,  is  the  .tfoo/or/esjc, 
or  of  the  natives  of  Oualan.  and  tlw>ugh  it  ap- 

proaches tho  Nutmeg  Pig«s)n,  Coltonh<t  (Carj^t/utsn) 
very  nearly,  it  differs  from  it  in  size,  being  one  third 
less,  and  iu  the  distribution  of  some  of  its  colours.  *Tlic 
Nutmeg  Pigeon  lives  more  particularly  in  the  eastern  Mo- 
liirca-s  and  especially  at  New  Guinea  and  Waigiou,  whilo 
Ihe  Oceanic  Fruit-Pigeon  is  abundant  in  the  little  isle  of 
Oualan,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Caro- 
lines, and  seems  to  exist  iu  the  Pdew  Islands,  where  Wil- 
son mentions  it  under  the  name  of  L'sson  further 

observes,  that  it  may  bo  possibly  spread  over  the  Philip- 
pines, and  at  Magindanao. 

Z)c#enp/»off.— Total  length,  fourteen  inches  (French),  in- 
cluding the  tail,  which  mctLsurcs  five ; the  bill,  an  inch 
long,  IS  black,  strong,  and  surmounted  at  its  'jsse  by  a 
rounded  and  very  black  caruncle ; the  feet  are  veiy  strong 
and  of  a bright  orange  colour ; the  tarsi  arc  feathered 
nearly  down  to  the  toes,  which  have  a well-developed  bor- 
der ; the  wings  are  pointed,  and  only  one  inch  shorter  than 
the  tail,  which  is  almost  rectilinear.  The  feathers  of  the 
forehead,  cheeks  and  throat,  arc  whitish  mixed  w ith  grey ; 
the  head  and  (he  hack  of  tho  neck  are  of  a deep  slaty  grey ; 
the  back,  rump,  wing-coverts,  quills,  and  tail  feathent,  are 
of  a uniform  metallic  green,  fwissing  into  brown  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  feathers;  the  breast  and  upper  part  of 
the  belly  are  grey,  with  a tint  of  rust  colour  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  the  vent,  the  thighs,  and  the  lower  (uil- 


corerts,  are  a deep  ferrumnous  rod ; tlio  tail-feathers  on 
the  underside  arc  a bright  reildish  green  (vert  rougca;re 
clair.)  (I.rf?!Won). 

M.  Ivcsson  thinks  that  this,  very  pmbablv,  is  the  species 
mentioned  by  * the  cclebrat<sl  naturalist,  I'Nirstor  (and  not 
Captain  Forster,  as  the  reading  is,  twice,  in  M.Tcmminck's 
work,  tom.  i.  p.  h‘J,  Sno),.  who  observed  in  tin?  Isle  ofTanna, 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides  (Cook’s  ' Second  Voyage,’ vol.  iii. 
p.  179,  4toX  a Nuinieg  Pigeon  of  the  same  species  as  that 
which  occurred  at  the  Friendly  LslamLs.* 

Thu  caruncle  shown  in  (ho  cut  Ls  dUsinated  after  the 
hreinling  sen-son.  leaving  nothing  but  a Blight  cutaneous 
wrrinklc.  M.  F.,cswm  says  that  tlie  bird  fecus  on  a berry 
which  is  vor}'  nbunilant  in  tho  Kmall  Isle  of  Oualan,  and 
that  it  is  nut  disturbed  by  the  natives.  ’ 


[Caqiopliftfr.i 


M.  Selby  gives  as  a form  nppamitly  belonging  to  this 
division  of  the  Cnfumbiritr,  the  foll  twing  species:  CohimUt 
PhoxiaueUa  (Temm.),  the  structure  of  (he  b.ll  being,  os  ho 
obserx’es,  inlermediato  lietween  that  of  Vinag'-t  ami  C«- 
lumba,  and  tho  feet  foi  mod  upjn  the  same  pbiti  a.-»  thoyc  of 
the  rest  of  the  Pttliihtjiififr. 

Length  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches, 
the  tail  being  seven,  and  ralhcM'  tnore.  Wings  short,  reach- 
ing, when  cUwe«l,  alKUit  an  inch  and  a half  l>oyon(l  the  root 
of  the  tail,  rounded,  and  with  tho  third  quill  longest ; the 
first  and  fourth  being  equal  to  each  other.  Bill,  measuring 
ftom  the  forehead  nenvly  three  (|uariers  of  an  inch  long; 
the  lip  of  the  upper  mandible  moderately  arched,  and  with 
a notch;  that  of  the  lower  aiigulatecl  ami  strong.  Tliroat, 
yellow  ish  white.  IIoa*I,  sides' and  front  of  tho  neck,  and 
whole  of  the  under  plumage,  n^ange-b^ow^l.  Hinder  part 
of  lu-rk  cliangi-nble  rich  \iolet  purp1e,  with  brilliant  gold 
reHectinns.  Back,  wing-co^e^ts,  ami  the  rest  of  tho  upper 
plumage,  deep  reddi.'h-brown,  shot  with  bronze  in  some 
lights.  Tail  graduattxl  or  cuneiform,  tho  two  middle  fea- 
thers brown,  the  lateral  marked  obliquely  with  a black  bar 
Feet  and  nakisl  part  of  legs  reddish  brown.  Sole  of  the 
hind  and  inner  Ifies  much  expanded. 

Young  differing  from  Ihe  adult  in  having  the  nock  dirty 
reddish  brown,  with  narrow  bora  of  block ; belly  of  a pale 
roddish-groy,  minutely  and  darkly  speckled ; back  inclining 
to  buir-brown;  and  smaller  wing-coverts  deeply  edged  with 
orange-brown. 

M.  Tcmtninck  first  described  the  specie-t  in  the  ‘ LUi- 
nean  Transactions,’  from  an  Australian  spocimon.  It  ha.s 
since  been  observed  in  most  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca 
Islands,  Java,  &c. 

Columba  Phtuianella  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods.  Its 
fi>od  is  said  to  consist  of  a kind  t»f  pimento  and  of  other 
aromatic  berries,  swallowed  entire.  The  flosb  is  dark,  but 
its  flax'our  is  stated  to  be  excellent. 

Mr.  Selby  makes  the  grouii  to  contain  Columba  Ma~ 
erourn,  Auct.,  Col.  mif'halttt,  Viagler.  and  Col.  Utimrardiu, 
Temm.  • Of  it.s  precise  situation,’  says  Mr.  Sclh>,  ‘ in  thn 
circle  of  the  Cohimbida-,  we  speak  with  Borne  degree  of 
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[Coloaba  PhuuncUa.] 


(luubi,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  iniitituting  Mrict 
an  analysi'^  of  the  opccien  as  tho  bubjcct  m|uin*s;  hut  wo 
holicve  It  will  bo  found  to  enter  among  tho  iii/hiopinep  or 
arliorual  pigeons,  as  the  feet  and  tarsi  uf  its  ineinl>ere  are 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  that  division,  the  latter  being 
very  short  and  partly  plumed  below  the  joint,  the  former 
with  tiic  exterior  toe  longer  titan  the  inner,  ami  the  liinder 
tot*  fully  develojK-Hl;  tho  «>le  of  the  fwt,  by  the  extension 
of  the  membrane,  is  bnnid  and  expansive,  and  the  claws 
are  arcluxl  and  stnmg,  all  of  which  are  characters  evidently 
showing  these  memhcrH  to  be  expressly  adapted  for  pen*h- 
ing  and  prchcniiion,  and  not  tor  gressorial  movements. 
Hie  hill  also  in  one  species  (Col.  Pt'hitnirdtii)  apurtmchcs 
in  point  of  strength  near  to  that  of  Fttmffn,  and  m all  of 
litem  the  tip  of  both  mandibles  is  hard  and  fim»,  the  tinper 
one  with  a visible  emuruination  attd  moderately  arched. 
Tlieir  habits  and  mode  of  life  are  also  nearly  allied  to  the 
other  arboreal  species,  Iwing  the  constant  inhabitants  of 
tho  wood*,  and  subsisting  ui»on  the  firuiu  and  berries  of 
various  trees  and  shrub*.  M.  Temminck,  in  his  description 
of  this  species,  says  that  it  posseswes  a stnicturo  and  form 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Cotimba  migraloria  of  North 
America.  To  this  wc  cannot  subscribe,  secinij  that  its  es- 
sential characters,  as  above  dcsi  rilicd,  are  ditVerenl,  and 
that  the  only  |M)int  of  rescrablaiire  conKi«its  in  the  length  of 
tin*  tail,  liideetl,  so  far  removed  do  wr  think  it  from  the 
American  group,  that  wc  cannot  consider  it  as  its  analogue 
in  the  Asiatic  regtoiw  when*  it  roidcs.’ 

COLUMH.V.  Auct. 

Moot  ornithologist*  are  agreoil  that  the  sub-family  Colum- 
bina  contains  the  type  of  tho  form  of  the  Citlumbid^e,  and 
that  we  are  to  look  among  the  spc>  ios  of  our  own  country 
for  that  U))0.  Tlie  ring  uigoou,  Cusliat  or  Queost  {Co- 
lumbu  PalumbuM),  the  wuoil  ]>igeon  {Columba  (/;nus),  and 
lha  itM'k  pigeon  or  biset  (Columba  liviau  are  considered  to 
lie  the  forms  in  which  the  iicculiarity  of  structure  and 
habit*  of  the  family  arc  must  perfectly  developed,  and  of 
these  is  gcnuiully  taken  ns  the  typical 

iHiiiit  of  comparison.  The  (Jolumbinso  are  distiuguiahed 
by  a bill  of  moderate  strength,  with  a hard  tip,  bulging  and 
bomewhat  ondiod.  The  niMtril*  are  partly  clot  hud  by  a soil 
membrune,  and  the  orbits  of  tho  eyes  luv  muro  or  less  de- 
nuded of  feathers.  The  Ibel  may  bo  culled  both  gressorial 
and  insessorial ; for  they  are  so  orgunisod,  that  the  action  of 
walking  or  perching  may  he  performed  at  pleasure,  for  the 
liut'k  toe  is  muderulelv  long,  and  the  claws  are  so  formed 
ami  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  lerrestrui  progression, 
while  they  ar«  at  the  some  time  calculated  for  aiboreol  pro- 


hension.  In  tlic  types  the  exterior  and  interior  toes  are  of 
equal  length.  The  wings  an^  fully  developed  and  somewhat 
pointed ; the  second  and  third  quills  are  tho  longest.  The 
toil  is  generally  square,  and  moihirately  long. 

* In  those  spccuis,*  says  Mr.  Selby  in  the  work  above 
quoted,  ‘ whicli  are  the  media  of  connexion  with  other 
gnmps,  the  above  character*  become  partially  motliBud,  bs 
wo  soo  exempliflud  in  the  s)K*cics  nearest  allied  to  the  Pti- 
lino])iruc,  or  arboreal  pigeons,  their  feet  losing  the  tnio 
character  of  that  of  the  common  ]iigeun,  and  u.*Huining  more 
of  the  grasping  form  than  tliat  fitted  for  progress  upon  the 
ground’ 

The  species  aro  very  numerous,  and  spread  over  every 
quarter  of  tho  globe. 

’The  prevailing  colour  of  tho  pigeons  is  bluish-gray,  of 
viwiuus  intensities  and  shades,  frequently  ciubollisliod  utvon 
the  neck  with  feather*  having  a metallic  lustre  and  pecunar 
form,  and  which  exhibit  various  tint.*  of  colour  acconliiig  to 
the  light  in  which  they  are  viewo<l.  They  are  naturally 
birds  of  a wild  and  timid  disposition  (though  one  specu** 
has  been  partly  reclaimed),  and  usually  live  congregated  in 
uxten*ive  flock*,  except  during  the  seaM>n  of  rc{>roductiuii, 
when  they  pair.  Most  of  the  sttccies  seek  their  food  upon 
the  ground.  This  consists  of  tne  dilfcrent  cerealio,  as  also 
acorns,  K'ceh-mast,  and  other  seeds,  and  occasionally  of 
the  green  and  tender  leaves  of  particular  plant*.  Tlicir 
flesh  is  sapid  and  nutritious,  being  of  a worm  and  invigo- 
rating nature.  Their  flight  is  pt>werfuh  very  rapid,  and 
can  lie  lung  sustained,  and  many  species  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  dUtant  periodical  migrations.  They  are  widely 
disseminated,  species  of  the  genus  being  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  all  climate*,  except  the  frozen 
roffiuus  of  tho  two  hemispheres.  They  build  in  trees  or 
holes  of  rocks,  making  a shallow  nest  of  small  twig*  loosely 
ut  together.  Their  eggs  ore  never  more  than  two  in  nmit- 
er,  their  colour  a pure  white;  they  are  incubateil  alter- 
nately by  both  *0X08,  and  are  hatchetl  after  being  sat  upon 
from  eighteen  to  twonly-ono  days.  The  young,  upon  ex- 
clusion, are  thinly  covered  with  down,  which  is  rapidly 
Hucteciied  by  the  proper  featliers.'  (Selby.)  Thu  appa- 
ratus  for  preparing  tho  food  fur  the  nestlings  has  been 
before  adverted  to. 

Exomplei. — Columba  tpadicta.  Mr.  Selby  places  this 
species  as  connecting  the  arboreal  ^cies  with  the  typiral 
pigeons,  but  arranges  it  under  the  Columbintp  not  witbi>ut 
doubt,  ’ fur  although  it  pre^unts  characters  in  some  of  its 
memlier*  approaching  iho-te  of  the  pigeons,  it  cannot  be 
duiiiod  that,  in  its  general  appearance,  and  the  nielalliu 
lustre  of  its  plumage,  it  also  sliows  evident  murks  of  a near 
aflinity  to  several  species  of  the  genus  Caiqiophaga,  and  it 
might  perhaps  with  ottual  propriety  bo  plui-ed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  group;’  and  regrets  the  little  infurmution 
extant  of  its  peculiar  habits  and  mode  of  life,  which  wuuhl 
have  assisted  in  forming  a inure  satisflictorv  conclusion  a*  to 
its  proper  position.  He  adds,  that  from  tlie  form  niid  size 
of  the  feet  we  may  judge  that  iU  habits  are  mure  those  of 
mi  arboreal  than  terrestrial  bird,  though  its  daws  want  tho 
great  curvature  of  those  of  tho /Vifrnr/oto^,  and  h1h>w  its 
capability  of  occasionally  resorting  to  tiio  ground  fur  fo(Kl. 
M.  I.*‘S*un,  who  killed  many  individualn  of  this  brilliant 
pigeon,  described  by  LAtliam  and  figured  by  Temminck, 
says  that  its  ftesb  is  excellcut,  and  that  it  is  very  abundant 
in  the  wood.>i  about  the  bay  of  Ipiripi,  or  the  Bay  of  UlamU. 
Thu  first  which  he  procured  was  killed  ami  sunt  to  the 
expedition  by  one  of  the  olDcers  of  the  Coquille,  and  Tuiii, 
chief  of  the  liippah  of  Kauuora,  near  which  she  wa*  iimoK'il, 
brought  them  froquentW  on  board.  He  adds,  tlial  the  in- 
dividual describcfi  by  LAtham  as  the  chcstnut-ohouldeivd 
pigeon  came  from  Norfolk  Islaml,  not  far  from  New  Zealand, 
iind  that  M.  Temminck  indicates  the  Frieuilly  or  T<mga 
Islund*  os  its  native  country.  This  locality,  M.  Lussou.  from 
whom  the  following  description  is  taken,  sooiu*  to  doubt. 

Total  length  16^  intdios  (Fn'uch).  English  aulliors  give 
it  a*  from  19  to  20;  tail  C inches,  nearly  rectilineal,  and 
hligbtly  notched ; bill  rather  swollen  near  the  )K>int  of  the 
lower  mondtblu,  of  a hrilliant  canuinu  at  it*  basu  a*  well  a* 
the  foci,  the  tarsi  of  which  are  fuathored  almost  to  the  toi**. 
The  eyes  are  surrounded  witli  a bright-red  uiembrane,  ami 
the  iris  is  of  tho  same  colour.  All  tlie  up|>cr  purls  of  the 
bint  the  back,  the  rump,  tho  wings,  and  the  throat,  are  ttf 
a changeable  huo,  in  which  are  mingled  rosy -copper  roHec- 
tions,  running  into  briUiaDt  and  iruescent  tints,  becoming 
more  sombni  upon  the  great  quilU.  Tho  plumage  of  the 
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btca^t,  belly,  vent,  ami  tarsi,  are  ptiro  \rbitc.  The  upper 
port  of  the  tail  is  brown,  hlightly  tin^uil  with  (greenish ; ami 
below  il  is  brown,  which  U deepest  within  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 


and  narrow  band  pale-jfrey  lingofl  with  ri’ddisb,  tip  and 
broad  intermediate  bar  blark;  length  seven  im-hes.  Naked 
parts  of  tarsi  and  toes  crimsim-red;  hind  toe  strong,  wiilt 
a broad  flat  sole,  and  exceeding  the  tarsus  in  length  ; nails 
long  and  somewhat  curved.  Locality,  Now  Holland  and 
Java. 


(CoUntiA  «|>aSi«cs.j 

Columha  dihpha.  * In  this  cunous  species’  sa>*s  Mr. 
Selby.  * besides  the  occipital  crest,  an  ornament  which  is 
found  in  many  other  birds  there  is  an  additional  one  in 
front,  composed  of  long  recurved  and  lax  fealh^  which 
not  only  occupy  the  forehead,  but  also  the  superior  part  of 
tho  son  or  bi^l  portion  of  tho  bill.  This  double  crest 
gives  the  head  of  tne  pigeon  a character  unlike  any  of  its 
ciingimers.  and  more  resembling  that  of  some  of  the  crested 
PhrvianitLf  or  Cracid^.  with  which  an  analogical  relation 
is  thus  sustained.  In  other  respects  its  clwracters  agree 
with  thi)so  of  Coi.  spadiceot  tho  proportion  of  the  wings  ond 
the  form  of  the  feet  being  nearly  the  same.  Temminck, 
who  first  described  it,  observes  ‘ celto  nouveUo  espiico  a le 
plus  do  rapports  dons  toutes  ses  formes  avec  la  Columha 
tpadiesa,  et  toutes  les  deux  sent  tree  peu  differentes  do 
noire  Kamier  d’Europe.’  In  tho  concludiue  obseiaation 
we  cannot  concur  to  tlio  extent  implied  by  tnat  orainent 
naturalist ; for,  although  an  approach  fl-om  the  fruit-eating 
pigeons,  or  Carpopha^,  to  tne  true  pigeons,  is  made  by 
Col.  spadioea  and  ditopha^  still  tho  form  of  their  foct,  evi- 
dently better  adapted  wr  arboreal  than  terreiio  habits  and 
thoir  general  aspect,  are  such  os  to  show  that  some  inter- 
mediate form  is  wanting  to  bring  them  into  that  immediate 
connexion  with  the  group  represented  by  tho  European 
ring  pigeon,  which  M.  Temminck  seoms  to  intiraato.’ 

Siie  nearly  that  of  Col.  spadicea.  Wings 
long  sod  powerful,  reaching  when  clo5«€d  beyond  tho  mid- 
dle of  the  tail,  second,  third,  and  fourth  feathers  longest, 
and  nearly  equal,  fifth  shorter  than  tho  first.  Bill  rich 
orange,  tip  of  under  mandible  obliquely  truncated,  tip  of 
upper  niandiblo  ooropressed,  somewhat  arched,  culmcn 
rounded.  Frontal  crest  beginning  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bill  immediately  behind  tho  homy  tip.  and  above  the  nos- 
trils, composed  of  lung  curved  foathers,  coil  and  loose  in 
texture,  and  bluish  grey  tinged  with  rufous  in  colour,  point- 
ing backwards.  Occipital  crest  rich  rufous,  bounded  on 
each  side  from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye  by  a streak  of 
glossy  black,  decumbent,  cotnpo^  also  of  long  soft  feathers 
with  open  barbulea,  each  feather  widening  towards  tho  tip. 
Si^  aud  front  of  neck  ami  breast  pale-grey,  black  at  tho 
base  of  the  foathers,  which  is  hid.  The  feathers  here  are 
trifid  at  iho  end  : on  tho  back  of  tho  neck  they  are  acu- 
minate^ but  not  distinctly  divided  as  upon  tho  breast. 
Back,  scapulars,  and  win^coverts  deep  bluish-groy,  the 
feathers  uarker  at  the  margin;  quills  and  scooodarice 
bluish-block;  under  plumage  grey.  Tail  ■quate»baeol part 


(ColumbA  dUopJi&.l 

Passing  the  Columha  Palumhus  (Ramufr  of  toe  Frencli, 
Torquato,  Gfiiaiidaria,  &c.,  of  the  Italians,  according  to 
Belon ; Cofom^occi'o,  Pnioinlio,  Piccinne  da  UhiancLt  of  tho 
same,  according  to  Prince  Bonaparte ; lli^gelu/ira  of  the 
Fauna  Suecica,  fVildiaubt*,  and  liingt'l-Tuuhc  of  the 
German!!,  Bing-dov^,  Queer/,  aud  Cushat  of  llu»  Bii- 
tisli,  Yaguthan  of  tho  antient  Briti»U,  and.  iu  Bvlon’s  opi- 
nion, the  ♦«rr«  of  tho  Greeks),  aud  the  Cttluotba  (1'n>is, 
(Palombella,  Palombella  di  macchitu  Pittyme.  (itpttrrbio  of 
the  Italians.  L«  Pigeon  Sautyjge  of  Brisson, 
and  Wood-Pigeon  of  the  BrilislO  wc  romo  to  theC«>/7/70- 
ba  litria;  but, before  wo  outer  upon  the  hinU  ry  of  the  lovl- 
named  species,  we  must  observe  that  tho  (-u»h<tt  most  pro- 
bably sal  for  the  pnrtly  picture  of  Virgil's  ‘ iuria' paluin- 
bes,’  and  that  it  is  oonsideml  the  lyjHi  of  the  C<*lumliin;i>. 
Inslancee  have  been  known  of  its  laying  in  apiaries,  und 
Mr.  Selby  states  that  bo  ha*  been  iufonned  ‘ tlml  a pair  of 
ring  pigeons,  in  ono  of  iho  asiarics  of  the  ZwWgical  Gar- 
dens, this  last  year  built  their  nest  in  a tree  or  slirub  con- 
tained within  it,  and  that  the  female  laid  two  eggs  whidi 
unfortunately  were  destroyed  by  some  accident  during  in- 
cubation. This  fad  shows  that,  under  favuurable  «*imim' 
stances,  and  when  the  habits  oftlie  bird  aio  attended  to,  a 
progeny  may  be  obtained.’  Of  Columha  (P-nna  Mr.  Selby 
observes,  ‘Near  os  it  approaches  Iho  common  pigeon  iu 
size  and  form,  no  mixed  brcc<l  that  we  are  aware  of  has 
ever  been  obtained  between  them,  although  rcpenle<l 
attempts  to  effect  an  intercourse  have  been  made.  IMiis  in 
our  mmd  appears  a strong  and  conducing  prix>f,  that  all 
the  varieties,  generally  known  by  tho  namcof  b ancy  Pigeons, 
have  originated  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  aud  not  from 
oroaus  with  other  species,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  pro 
duce  of  which,  even  could  it  be  oecationaily  obtained,  wo 
have  no  doubt  would  prove  to  be  barren,  or  what  are  ge- 
nerally termed  mulea.’ 

Columha  livia.  This,  the  of  Belon,  Le 

Pigeon  domeatique  and  Le  Biaet  and  Le  Rocheraye  of 
Brisson.  CouBm,  Coiomhe,  Pigeon  <x!  the  French,  Hz/om- 
bella,  Piccione  di  torre,  Pieeione  di  rocoa  of  the  Italians, 
Peldtaube,  Hatutauhe,  HohUauhe,  Blau  T auhe,  and  Hoftz 
Tnubeot  tho  Germans,  Wild  Rock  Pigeon  of  the  British, 
Colommen  of  the  antient  British,  is  tho  stock  from  which 
ornithologists  generallT  now  agree  the  domestic  pigeon  and 
its  varieties  are  derived  * Undm*  this  species,'  writes  Mr. 

* D«tan  il  ofoptatM  tbsi  this  is  tti*  tTyrrigA  of  the  Oi»elu.  H«  mbh  t» 
ha««tk*  eoMUMte4nMtaoe*:»UtehUniXo^,  LivU  Calondf, 
luBbni  mitwe.  Hvto,  TtmMie,  Bt^l,  ttebsM,  woM  mtm  to  b*  tbs  wM 
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8<r.by,  ‘ we  inMude  not  onlv  tlic  rommon  pigeon,  or  inha> 
btiunt  of  tiiu  (luvc‘-rut,  but  »fl  those  numerous  varieties,  or, 
a.-i  they  are  frofitivtitly  tenued,  races  of  duinestiratod 
pigeons,  80  liighly  prized,  and  fo«tered  with  such  euro  and 
attention  by  the  amateur  biveder  <»r  ]iigeun  fancier  ; for, 
Iiuwcver  di\ersirusl  their  forms,  colour,  or  peculiarity  of 
habit  may  be,  we  consider  them  all  os  having  originated 
from  a few  aocidental  varieties  of  the  common  pigeon,  and 
not  from  any  cross  of  that  bird  witli  other  species  signs 
or  marks  whate%  er  of  such  being  apparent  in  any  of  the  nu> 
inerous  \arielies  knon-n  to  us.  In  tact,  the  greater  part  of 
iliein  owe  their  existence  to  tbo  mterferenee  and  the  art  of. 
man ; for  by  soparoting  from  the  parent  stock  such  ucci- 
dcntul  varieties  as  have  occasionally  occurred,  by  subject- ^ 
iitg  these  to  c.iptivity  uiul  domestication,  and  by  assorting  j 
them  njid  pairing  them  together,  os  fancy  or  caprice  sug* 
gesled.  he  lias  at  intenals  generated  all  tlie  various  races 
mill  peculiar  varieties  which,  it  is  well  known,  when  once 
pruductnl,  may  be  perpetuated  for  an  indcllmtu  period,  by 
lieing  kept  separate  from,  and  unmixed  with,  others ; or 
what  by  ibose  interested  in  such  pursuits  is  usually  tcniK'd 
' breeding  in  and  in.’  Such  also,  we  may  add,  is  the  ujii- 
niun  Ilf  themo»i  emineut  naltiralisls  ostii  their  origin,  and 
it  U siruiigly  insistisl  on  by  M.  Tvinminck  in  hU  valuable 
Work,  the  ‘ llintoire  Generate  NuturcUu  dcs  Pigeon.s.’  Indeed 
the  f.o-t  that  all  tlie  varieties,  however  much  they  mav  differ 
ill  colour,  size,  or  other  particulars,  if  penuitted,  breed  freely 
and  ituliscriuiiuately  with  each  other,  and  produce  u pro* 
gi*uj  iHjuiiIly  prolific,  is  another  and  a convincing  proof  of 
their  common  and  self-same  origin;  for  it  is  one  of  those 
universal  lawsofnature,  extending  even  to  plants,  and  one 
w hich,  if  once  set  aside  or  not  enforced,  would  plunge  all 
aniiualcd  matter  into  indosciibable  confusion,  that  the  off* 
spring  produced  by  the  intercourse  of  different,  that  is,  dis- 
tinct species,  is  incapable  of  further  increase.  That  such 
an  intercourse  maybe  effected  is  well  known  to  all ; but  it 
is  generally  under  peculiar  or  artificial  circumstances,  and 
rarely  when  the  animals,  birds,  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  iu  their  natural  state,  ami  in  a condition  to  make  their 
iiwii  election.  It  is  seen  in  the  crosses  obtained  in  a slate 
of  confinement  between  the  canary  and  goldfinch,  liiiiiel, 
Ste. ; in  the  hybrids  between  different  species  of  AiuUidte, 
when  domesticated  or  kept  in  enptivit)' ; in  the  cross  be- 
tween the  pheasant  and  common  fowl,  &c.*** 

‘ Tlie  iMistard  produce  of  the  common  wild  turtle  ( Turtur 
roHimunin)  with  the  turtle  of  the  aviar)’ ( T'uWur  ritorius) 
has  been  proved  by  frequent  experiment  to  bo  barren,  al- 
iliough  the  two  species  from  whence  it  originate.s  appear  to 
lie  closely  allied,  and  a mixed  breed  is  easily  proeureu ; and 
such,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  would  be  the  event, 
if  a eros.s  could  be  obtained  between  the  common  pigeon 
and  the  ring  pigeon,  the  wood  pigeon,  or  any  utlier  species.’* 
These  observations  ore  well  worthy  of  attention.  Tim 
ussertioti  respecting  the  bastard  produce  of  the  turtles, 
made  aiMve,  is  corroborated  by  MM.  Beitard  and  Corbie  in 
their  History  of  the  Pigeons  de  Volierc,  and  the  princi- 
Ic  is  further  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Mauduyt, 
’icillot,  and  Corbif. 

The  varieties  of  this  binl.  produced  under  the  foalering 
hand  of  man,  the  tumblers,  croppers,  jacobhies,  runts,  spuls 
turbits,  owls,  nuns,  6kc.  &e.,  would  fill  a volume.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  figure  or  describe  theiu.  The  carrier 
however  demands  notice.  In  one  of  liis  odes  (nV  Trif/inrtctav) 
Anacreon  lio.s  immortalized  it  ns  the  bearer  of  epistles. 
Taurustbenes  sent  to  his  expectant  fulher.  who  resUh'd  in 
^gina,  the  glad  tidings  of  his  success  iu  the  Olympic 
games  on  the  very  day  of  his  victory'.  Pliny  (jV«;.  //»</., 
book  X..  37.)  speaks  of  the  communication  kept  up  between 
Hirtius  and  Decimus  Brutus  at  tlie  of  Mutina  (Mo* 
'lena);  ‘what  availed  Antonv  the  trench  and  the  watch  of 
the  b^iegers ; what  availed  the  nets  <rctia)  stretched  across 
tbo  river,  while  the  messenger  wa%  cleaving  the  air  (|>or 
omium  cunte  nuntio).’  The  crusaders  employed  them, 
and  Joinvillo  records  an  instance  during  the  crusade  of  Saint 
Louis.  Tasso,  (GierusalcmmuLibcrntu,  cant,  xviii.)  singsof 
one  that  was  attacked  by  a falcon  and  defended  by  Godfrey, 

' Chp  d«t  cnllo  ad  ua  Alo  aulntn 
RtDchiiitk  rut*.  * MUo  an*  ala  auMa.’ 

which  ‘ carta'  Goilfrey  of  course  reads,  niid  is  put  in  pos- 
session of  all  tlic  secrets.  In  the  same  way  Ariosto  (cant. 
XV.)  makes  tbo  ‘Costellau  di  Damiatu'  spread  the  news  of 

* Natiaralifl't  Library,  Omitboloay,  >-nl  t..  p.  l&j.  A work,  at  vlkicli  lb* 
iMM-pitif  aad  a«u«t  Usprwf  with  ftrry  tvluaui. 


Orrilo’s  death  all  over  Egypt.  Sir  John  Maundevitle* 
knight,  wuiTior,  and  pilgrim,  who  penetrated  to  the  border 
of  Chiitu  iu  the  reigns  of  our  Seoond  and  Third  Edward, 
thus  writes:  ‘In  Uiot  cuiilree  and  other  contrees  bezonde, 
thei  ban  a ciibtom,  wlutn  thei  schullc  usen  werre,  and  whan 
men  holdcn  sege  abouten  cytee  or  castcllo,  and  thei  with* 
inneii  dur  not  senden  out  messagers  with  letterc,  fr  o lord  to 
lord,  for  to  aske  sokour,  thei  maken  here  letters  and  bynden 
them  to  the  nekkc  of  a ( Weer,  and  letlen  the  Coher  flee  • 
and  the  Coii'eren  bcu  so  taughte,  that  tliei  llocn  wiili  the 
letters  to  the  very  place,  that  men  wolde  sende  hem  to. 
For  the  Crticrres  ben  ncuysscht  in  tbo  places,  where  thei 
ben  sent  to ; and  thei  senden  hem  thus  for  to  berun  here 
letters.  And  the  Colveret  reiuurncu  azen,  where  as  thei 
ben  notisbclit  and  so  they  don  coinuuiily.’ 

The  carrier  however  gradually  sank,  in  this  country  at 
least,  to  the  bearer  of  the  inteUigeui*c  of  the  felon's  death  at 
Tyburn — Hogarth’s  print  will  occur  to  every  body:  it  be- 
came the  messenger  from  the  ruce-<ourse  and  prize-ring, 
and  is  now  said  to  bo  largelv  uscfl  in  stock-jobbing  trans- 
actions. Every  day  we  read  rcnionstninccs  on  this  sub- 
jeel,  and  accounts  of  some  of  the  bapless  messengers  being 
shut ; nay,  the  fostering  of  a breed  of  falcons  has  been 
threatenud,  to  oppose  their  progress  to  our  shori*s.  Sorao 
idea  of  the  astonishing  fecundity  of  the  domesticated  pigeon 
may  be  derived  from  the  as.sertion  of  Biberg,  who  observes 
that  if  you  suppose  two  pigeons  to  hatch  nine  limes  a year, 
they  may  pruiluce  in  four  years  14,760  young.* 

In  its  wild  state  the  ruck  ]>igcon  is  widely  distributed  ; 
the  rocky  islands  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  the  Mevliter- 
ranean,  abound  with  them.  Virgil’s  beautiful  simile  in  the 
Fil'th  iEneid  evidently  relates  to  this  si>ecies: — 

‘ Cat  (UiBiu  et  duke*  Uwbroan  in  pumica  nUU.' 

In  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  it  U said  to  swarm.  ’ It  is 
also  met  with  upon  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
Sutbcrlaml,  the  perforated  and  cavernous  rocks  wlucli  gird 
the  eastern  side  of  Loch  Eriboll,  and  tliose  of  the  limestone 
district  of  Durness,  fiu^iishing  suitable  places  of  retreat ; 
and  again  upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland  it  is  seen 
about  the  rm'ky  steeps  of  the  Isle  of  Bass  and  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  St.  Abb’s  Head.’  (Sclby.)+ 

Description  of  Columba  livia  in  its  wild  state: — Bill 
blackish  brown ; the  nostril  membrane  red,  sprinkled,  os 
it  were,  with  a white  powder.  The  iridos  pale  reddish 
orange.  Head  and  throat  bluish  grey.  Sides  of  the  neck 
and  upper  ]Mirt  of  the  brca.st  dark  lavender  purple,  glossed 
with  shades  of  green  and  purplish  red.  Lower  part  of 


* Bibfts  ta)-a  14,679 ; but  Stillifi(Be«t  (Tmeli,  p.  00,  3d  ed.)  •*>*  that  Ik* 
namlxM  oiii^ht  h>  hr  a*  aboTa.or  the  evpniMioa  aouaid  bir  alletcd.  aa  Uibcrg 
iaelud«*  t1>*  Arat  pair. 

t W'«  ar«  InfvnrMxl  Uiat  at  SvaFr«pt  tioiiw.  hav*  Bad* 

Ihrir  nrcti  abnot  ihv  buiMinf;,  (loth  tiiv  auk  trward*  llir  »at«>r  aud  LuIbdiI. 
fbr  tlk«  laal  lUl)  )car«.  bird*  tliat  to  make  ihrir  or«(*  <•rl^  taul  lu  b«  tiM 

blue  oiiet.  Wore  these  ori^nally  wild  hirdi,  rw  bate  thev  relumed  to  mmu*- 
dual  like  their  vitd  habiitftw  tk*  doBsstiestfd  slaM } &loit  prubabhr  tlisf 
IU4  bsSB  AMSIllosWd. 
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breast  and  abdomen  bluish  grey.  Upper  mandible  and 
wing-covcrls  blue  grey.  Greater  coverts  and  secondaries 
barred  with  block,  so  that  there  uro  two  broad  and  distinct 
tars  across  the  closed  wings.  Lower  |>.art  of  the  back 
white ; rump  and  lail-coverU  blueish  grey.  Tail  deep 
grey,  with  a brood  black  bar  at  the  end.  Legs  and  feel 
pale  pur]>lish  ru<l.  Wings  when  chiscd  reaching  within 
iialf  an  inch  of  tbu  end  of  the  tail.  (Selby). 

J^ciopiiiina  (Selby). 

Turtur. 

Rill  more  slender  than  that  of  the  pigeons.  Tip  of  (he 
upper  mandible  gently  dellertefl.  that  uf  tho  lower  scarcely 
exhibiting  the  ap|H.>uninreur  ati  angle.  Torsi  rather  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe.  Feet  furtued  for  walking  or  perching ; 
inner  toe  longer  than  the  outer.  Front  of  tarsi  covered 
with  broad  imbricated  scales.  Wings,  Qrst  quill  a little 
shorter  than  the  second,  third  longest  uf  all.  Tail  rounde<l 
or  slightly  graduate*!.  (Sulby). 

— Turtur  mono*.  Columba  mono.  Auct;  Tur- 
tur torquatu*  Stnesalmsis,  Brisson ; Toiirterelle  d collier, 
BufTon ; probably  the  turtle  uf  the  Scriptrires,  and  still 
plentiful  in  Egypt  and  other  eastern  countries,  where  it  is 
often  kept  in  cunilnemcnt.  The  relics  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art  give  a very  fair  representation  of  this  species  ; but  Bulon 
and  others  seem  to  be  of  opinion  tlmt  the  Turtur  commu- 
nit,  common  tiirtleHluv**,  was  the  Tpvytitv  of  tho  Greeks. 

Description  of  a wild  specimen  from  Southern  Africa. 
Ixuigth  about  ten  inches.  Chin  whitish  ; from  tho  corners 
of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes  a narrow  streak  uf  block.  Forc> 
bead  pale  bluish-grey  ; crown  darker ; cheeks,  neck,  breast, 
and  bellv  grey,  tinged  with  vinaeeous  or  pale  purplish-red  ; 
the  hind  neck  with  a demi-cuUar  of  black;  some  of  the 
side  feathers  of  (he  collar  tipped  with  white.  Bark,  scapu- 
lars, and  rump,  pule  clove  brown,  with  a greenish  tinge. 
Margins  uf  wing.s.  greater  coverts,  and  under  wing-covorls 
blue  grey.  Greater  quills  hair  brown,  dolicately  edged 
With  greyish-while.  Vent  and  under  tail-covcrts  white. 
Legs  and  feet  grey ; inner  too  a little  longer  than  the  outer. 
(.Selby). 

Hubitt  and  Food. — In  Us  natural  state  it  haunts  the 
woods,  where  it  broods,  making  a nest  like  that  of  the 
eummon  turtle,  and  lays  two  white  eggs.  It  seeks  its  food 
in  the  ojMiti  grounds,  and  subsists  upon  grain,  grass  seeils,  ■ 
ami  pulse,  &o.  Its  trivial  name  is  derived  from  a funriful  j 
rcsemblancu  to  the  human  laugh  in  its  oooings.  (Selbj ). 


[Tnrtar  rUariut.] 


Hybrids. 

A race  between  the  common  turtle  and  this  species  has 
been  obtained;  but  themtUes  are  stated  to  have  been  inva- 
riably barren. 

Mr.  Selby  provisionally  places  the  Colundta  lophotei  of 
Temminck  under  this  genus. 

EctopUtes  (SwatnsoD). 

Bill  slender,  notched.  Wings  rather  elongated,  pointed ; 
tho  first  and  third  autU  equal;  the  second  longest.  Tail 
roundedi  or  ourvMod*  Foot.  Mort»  ludu»di  iatorior  lealM 


of  tho  tarsi  imbricate ; lateral  scales  very  small,  reticulate. 
Tv|)es : — Cot.  ipcciosa,  Teinm. ; Col.  migratorioy  Linn. 
(Swuiiison). 

Erumple. — Ecinftiates  migraioria,  Columba  misratoriaf 
Anct.  The  Risfenger  Pigeiut,  Wilson,  Audubon,  and  others. 
Our  limits  nut  allowing  us  to  give  a detailed  history  of  any 
length  of  the  habits  of  more  than  one  species,  we  have  se- 
lected Wilson’s  graphic  account  of  this  elegant  bird  as  the 
must  striking. 

‘ The  roosting-places  arc  always  in  the  woods,  and  some- 
times occupy  a large  extent  of  forest.  When  they  liavo 
frequented  one  of  those  places  for  some  time,  the  appear- 
ance it  exhibits  is  surprising.  Tho  ground  is  covert  to 
the  depth  of  .several  inches  with  their  dung  ; all  the  tender 
gra.ss  and  underwood  destroyed ; the  surface  strewed  with 
large  limbs  of  trees,  broken  tloa  ii  by  the  weight  of  the  birds 
collecting  one  above  .mother;  and  tho  trees  thems^dves,  for 
lhousan<U  of  acres,  killed  a.5  completely  oa  if  girdled  with 
an  axe.  The  marks  of  their  desolation  remain  for  many 
years  on  tho  spot ; and  numerous  places  could  be  pointed 
out  where,  for  several  years  after,  scarcely  a single  vegetable 
made  Us  appearance.  When  these  roosts  are  first  di.>ci>- 
vered,  the  inhabitants,  from  considerable  distances,  \-isit 
them  in  the  night  with  guns,  clubs  long  poles  pots  of  sul- 
phur, and  various  other  engines  of  destruction.  In  a few 
iiours  they  fill  many  sack.s.  and  load  horses  with  them.  By 
the  Indians  a pigeon-ruost  or  brceding-plncc  is  considered 
an  important  suim-e  of  national  profit  and  dependence  for 
that  season,  and  nil  their  active  ingenuity  is  exercised  on 
the  oc«  asiuii.  The  brec<ling-plar*f  ilifTers  from  the  former 
in  its  greater  extent.  In  the  western  countries,  viz.,  the 
slates  uf  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  these  are  gcnurally 
in  hack  woods,  and  ofien  extend  in  nearly  a straight  line 
ueroHS  the  country  fora  great  way.  Not  far  from  Shelby- 
ville,  in  the  state  uf  Kentucky,  about  five  years  ago,  there 
was  one  of  these  breeding-jdaces,  which  stretched  thrnugh 
the  wumJ:^  in  nearly  a north  and  south  direction,  was  several 
miles  in  breadth,  and  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  forty  miles 
in  extent.  In  (his  tract  nlino'^t  every  tree  was  furnished 
with  ncnts  wherever  the  branches  euuhl  accommodate  them. 
Tlic  pigeons  made  their  first  appearance  there  aliout  the 
lUih  of  April,  and  left  it  ultogcther  with  their  young  before 
the  25ih  uf  May.  As  soon  as  the  young  were  ftilly  ^wn, 
i and  before  thev  left  the  nests,  numerous  parties  of  the  in- 
habitants, from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  came  with 
waggons,  axes,  beds,  cooking  utensils,  many  of  them  accom- 
paiiiol  bv  the  greater  part  of  their  furailies,  and  encamped 
for  several  days  at  this  immeit<«  nursery.  Several  of  them 
infurmed  me  that  the  noUe  was  so  great  as  to  terrify  their 
horses,  and  that  it  wu.s  ditficuU  for  one  persun  to  hear  an- 
uihor  si>eak  without  bawling  in  his  car.  Tho  ground  was 
•iirewed  with  broken  limbs  of  trees,  eggs,  and  young  snuab 
pigisiiis,  which  had  been  precipitated  Irom  above,  and  on 
whii'h  iicnls  of  hogs  were  fattening.  Hawks,  buzzards, 
iiiid  eagles  were  sailing  about  in  great  numl>ers,  and  seizing 
the  squubs  from  the  ne.sts  at  ploosuro.  while,  from  twenty 
feet  upwanls  to  tho  (op  of  the  trees,  tho  view  through  the 
woods  pri-Ntmled  a perpetual  tumult  uf  crowding  and  Itut- 
(ering  multitudes  of  pigeons,  their  wings  roaring  like  thun- 
der. mingleil  with  the  IVcqucnt  crash  of  falling  timlier  : for 
now  the  axemen  were  at  work,  cutting  down  those  trees 
that  sitmie*!  to  be  most  crowded  with  nests,  and  contrived 
to  fell  them  in  such  a manner,  that  in  their  descent  (lu-y 
might  bring  down  several  others;  by  which  means,  tho 
fulling  of  one  large  tree  sometimes  produced  200  squabs, 
little  inferior  in  size  to  tho  old  ones,  and  almost  ono  heap 
of  fut.  On  some  Mngle  trees,  upward.^  of  100  nests  were 
found,  each  containing  one  squab  onlv ; a cirnumstanre  in 
tho  history  of  this  bird  not  generally  known  to  naturalists. 
It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these  flying  and  fluttering 
millions,  from  tho  frequent  fall  of  large  branches,  broken 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  multitudes  above,  and  which,  in 
their  descent,  ofien  destroyed  numbers  of  the  binU  them- 
selves; wliile  the  clothes  of  those  engaged  in  traversing 
the  woods  were  completely  covered  with  tho  excremenU  of 
the  pigeons. 

‘These  circumstances  were  rclatctl  to  me  by  many  of  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  community  in  that  quarter, 
and  were  confirmed  in  part  by  what  1 mysulf  witnessed. 
I pagsed  for  several  miles  tlirough  thU  some  breeding-place, 
where  every  tree  was  spotted  with  nesU,  the  remains  of 
those  above  described.  In  many  instances  1 counted  up- 
WAcUi  of  ninety  ne«u  on  a single  tree ; but  the  pigeons  Lm 
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abandoned  this  plnri*  for  another,  sixty  or  eighty  miles  off, 
towards  Green  itivcr,  where  they  were  iwiid  at  that  time  to 
be  equally  numcn>u-i.  I'rom  the  great  numl>cr»  that  were 
conijtanUy  passing  ever  our  heads  tu  or  from  that  quarter, 
I had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  stuieiuent.  Tlie  luast 
liad  been  chielly  consumed  in  Kentucky;  and  the  pigeons, 
every  morning  a little  lH*foru  sunrist*,  set  out  for  the 
Indiana  territory,  the  nearest  part  of  which  was  al>ont  sixty 
miles  distant.  M iny  of  these  returned  before  ten  o’clock, 
and  the  great  holy  generally  np|>eared  on  their  retuni  a 
little  after  noon.  I had  left  the  public  rr*ud  to  visit  the 
remains  of  tho  bnx^ding-placc  near  Shelbyville,  and  was 
traversing  thcwocKls  with  ray  gun,  on  ray  wav  to  Frankfort, 
when,  almut  ten  o’clock,  the  pigeons  which  ( had  ubserved 
ilying  the  greater  j>art  of  the  morning  northerly,  l>egan  to 
reluni  in  such  immense  numbi‘rs  os  I never  before  luul 
wilnessiHl.  Coming  to  an  opening  by  the  side  uf  a m*ek 
called  thcBenst^n,  where  1 had  a mure  uniinurruutcd  view, 

I uus  astonished  at  their  appestrance : they  were  tlying  with 
great  stooditicsa  and  rapidity,  at  n height  beyond  gun-shot, 
111  several  strata  deen,  ana  so  clone  together  that,  could 
shot  have  reaclu'd  tnein,  one  discharge  could  not  have 
failctl  of  bringing  down  several  individuals.  From  right 
to  left,  O.S  far  os  the  cyo  could  reach,  the  breadth  of  this 
vast  procession  extended,  soeming  every  where  equally 
crowded.  Curious  to  determine  how  long  this  appearance 
would  continue,  I took  out  my  watch  to  note  the  time,  and 
sat  down  to  ubserv  e them.  It  was  then  half-pa.st  one ; I sat 
for  more  than  an  hour,  but  instead  of  a diminution  of  thi^ 
prwiigious  procession,  it  tiecmeil  rather  tti  increase,  both  in 
numbers  and  rapidity;  and.  anxious  to  reai’h  Frankfort 
l>cfore  night,  I ro^e  aiul  went  on.  Alxmt  four  o’clo<  k in 
the  aflernoon,  I crossed  Kentucky  river,  at  tlic  town  of 
Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living  torrent  above  my  head 
scorned  as  numerous  and  os  extensive  os  ever.  Long  after 
this  1 obsurvod  thi-m  in  large  bodies  that  continued  to  pass 
for  six  or  eight  mimitea,  and  these  again  were  followcil  by 
other  detached  boilies.  all  moving  in  the  same  south-east 
direetion,  till  after  six  o’clock  in  Uio  evening.  Tlic  grt^t 
breadth  of  front  which  thutroighty  multitude  preserved  would 
seem  to  intimate  a corresponding  breadth  of  their  breeding- 
place,  which,  by  several  gentlemen  who  had  lately  jiassed 
through  part  of  it.  was  slated  to  me  at  several  miles.’ 

Wilson  then  enters  into  a rough  rnlculatiun  of  the  num- 
bers of  this  mass,  and  ho  comes  to  tlie  conclusien  that  its 
whole  length  wu  - lO  miles,  and  that  The  numberH  com- 
posing it  amounttxl  to  2,230, 27‘2.UO(i  pigcuus,  ubhorving 
that  this  is  prob.ibly  far  Wlow  the  actual  amount.  Hu 
adds,  that  allowing  each  pigeon  to  consume  half  a pint  of 
food  daily,  the  whole  quantity  would  equal  1 7,424.000 
bushels  aaily.  Mr.  Audubon  confirms  Wilson  in  every 
point,  excepting  that  he  very  properlv  corrects  that  part  of 
the  narrative  whieh  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
single  young  one  only  is  hatched  each  time.  The  latter 
observes  that  tho  bird  lays  iiro  eggs  of  a pure  white,  and 
that  each  brood  generally  consists  of  a>male  and  female. 

Description. — Wings  long  and  acuminate,  having  the 
second  quill  fenthor  oxcooding  the  others  in  length.  The 
tail  is  greatly  cuneiform  or  graduated,  and  consists  of  twelve 
tapering  feathers.  Bill  black,  and  like  that  of  the  turtle. 

purplish-red,  short,  and  strong.  Iris  bright  orangc- 
riHl,  tile  naked  orbit  purpHsh-rcd.  Head  and  cheeks  pale 
bluish-grey’.  Fore-neck,  breast,  and  sides  brownish-rod, 
with  a purplish  tinge.  Abdomen  and  vent  white.  Lower 
part  and  sides  of  neck  purplish-crimson,  reflecting  tints  of 
emerald  green  and  gold.  Upper  plumage  deep  bluish- 
grey,  some  of  the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  spotted  with 
block.  Greater  coverts  grey,  tipped  with  while.  QuilU 
blackish-grey,  their  exterior  webs  hluish-grey.  Tail  with 
the  two  middle  feathers  black,  the  other  five  on  each  side 
grey  at  the  base,  with  a black  bar  on  the  interior  arch,  and 
jiassing  into  while  towards  the  c.xtremities. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller,  and  has  the  eolours  of  her 
plumage  much  duller  than  those  of  the  mole,  though  the 
distribution  is  the  same.  (Selby.)  Loeaiiip,  North  Ame- 
rican Continent,  between  tho  twentieth  and  sixty-second 
logrees  of  north  latitude.  Mr.  Eytnn  has  figured  one  as  a 
visitant  to  our  shores,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Fleming, 
who,  in  his  * History  of  British  Animals,^  says  that  one  was 
shot  in  the  pariah  oi  Monymeal,  Fifeshire,  on  the  31st 
l^ember.  1825. 

Mr.  Belby  refers  ^provisionally  Colttmba  Capensis,  Auet., 
Cotumba  Maajttarrtif  Lesson,  tod  Coiumba  vsmu/a,  Temm. 


to  his  gronp  of  Kclf^istiner,  and  thinks  that  by  these  and 
some  other  nearly  auied  forms,  a passage  to  the  next  group, 
Pcrisienrtff,  the  ground  duvets  Is  cfTecled. 


[Ectopiitct 


Pcristcrinep  (Selby). 

Distinguisbcil  from  tho  preceding  gnmps  by  their  terrene 
habits,  and  their  evident  approacli  in  many  iKunts  to  Uki 
more  typical  Ilasores  or  Gallinaceous  birds.  In  tlu’se  the 
bill  is  rather  slender,  frequently  subemnrginate,  and  the  tip 
of  tho  upper  mandible  but  gently  dcflectetl ; the  wings  are 
generally  short  and  rounded,  and  in  many  instances  con- 
cave, as  in  tltc  partridge,  grouse,  &r.  Thu  legs  ore  consi- 
derably longer  than  in  tho  typical  pigeons;  Uie  tarsus 
usually  excomling  tho  middle  toe  in  lungtli,  and  the  feet 
better  adaptM  fur  walking  than  grasping;  tho  claws  are 
obtuse  and  slightly  arched.  Tlio  hallux  is  shorter,  and  its 
rulative  pusititm  Jiflerenl  from  that  of  the  arboreal  species. 
Their  plumage  is  plainer  ami  mote  uniform  in  tint  than 
that  of  some  of  the  preceding  groups,  though  it  is  still 
brilliant  in  those  species  which  connect  them  with  other 
forms.  They  liw  almost  entirely  upon  the  ground,  and 
many  of  tho  species  run  with  great  oolerity,  on  which  ac- 
count they  have  been  called  partridge  pigeons.  Their 
flight,  which  is  usually  low,  is  effected  with  greater  exer- 
tion than  that  of  the  pigeons,  and  is  never  long  sustained. 
(Selby.)  ^ 

Mr.  Selby  observes  that  this  division  contains  a great 
numlicr  of  species,  and  Is  of  opinion  that  when  butter  in- 
vustigated,  it  will  be  found  divisible  into  a variety  of  minor 
groups  or  genera.  Ho  places  under  it  Phaps  CbamrD|>elia, 
and  Peristcra.  This  group  is  distinguished  by  a longer  bill, 
very  faintly  cmarginale,  and  by  its  tarsi,  whieh  an^  mode- 
rately long  and  naked,  with  tho  frontal  scales  divided  into 
two  series,  and  tlie  sides  and  hinder  part  reticulated  with 
minute  scales.  Another  group,  ho  adds,  seems  indicated 
by  certain  Asiatic  species,  conspicuous  for  the  rich  metallic 
green  of  the  plumage  of  their  backs,  resembling  therein 
some  of  the  P/iUnopin/r.  The  tarsi  of  these  tue  destitute 
of  scales,  except  a few  indistinct  ones  in  front-,  just  oIhivo 
the  toes.  The  bill  is  rather  long,  and  destitute  of  a notch. 
They  live  mostly  on  the  ground,  but  their  flight  is  jxiwer- 
fiil.  Mr.  Si  lby  takes  Cotumba  sufterciliosa  of  Wagler  as 
the  type  of  this  last-mentioned  group. 

Pimps  (Selby). 

Bill  miHluratcly  long,  rather  slender ; upper  mandible 
gently  dctloctcd  at  tho  tip.  and  with  the  indication  of  a 
notch  or  croargination.  Wings  of  mean  length ; second 
and  third  feathers  longest,  and  nearly  cc]ual.  Tail  slightly 
rounded.  Legs,  tarsi  as  long  os  the  middle  toe,  the  front 
Covered  with  a double  row  of  scales,  sides  and  back  reti- 
culated with  small  hexagonal  scales.  Hind  toe  short; 
inner  toe  cxccedii^  the  outer  in  loiiglh.  Claws  blunt, 
slightly  arched,  ypo,  Cdumba  chnlcnplera-,  I.atham ; 
Coiumba  ele^ans,  Temm. ; and  Cdumba  ^'cufu,  Wagler, 
belong  to  this  ^up.  (Selby.) 

ExttmfJe. — l^aj^  chalcc^erd,  Colujnba  chalenptera^  La- 
tham ; Cdumba  LumameUe*  Temm.;  bronze-winged 
ground  dove. 

Size  about  that  of  Cdumba  (Bnas.  Total  length,  almut 
fifteen  inches.  BUI,  flom  edges  of  the  gape,  hardly  an 
inch ; black  antenoriy;  rwddiah  near  the  ^se.  ForebocL 
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itripe  bolow  tho  oyei,  and  throot  white;  rrown  brown, 
tingttd  with  roddiMh,  fliletcd  with  dusky  red ; cheeks  and 
skies  of  neck  bluish-grey;  bottom  of  neck  in  front  and 
breast  pur|dUb-grcy.  Bully  and  vent  grey,  with  a pale 
purplu  tinge.  Bark,  M^apulors.  rump,  and  upMT  tail- 
voverta  brown  tingud  with  greenish  in  some  ligiils,  tho 
border  of  each  feather  j»aler.  Wiiig-covors  bluish-grey, 
but  tho  outer  webs  of  every  feather  havo  a largo  o\ute  spot, 
producing  various  tints  of  metallic  brilliancy  m-rording  to 
the  direction  of  the  light.  Quills  brown  above,  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  webs,  the  axillary  feathers,  and  under 
wing-roverts  honlered  rather  deeply  with  pale  orange-rtKl. 
Tati  slightly  rounded,  bluish-grey,  with  a black  band, 
rwl ; two  rows  of  scale»  in  front,  the  sides  relicuhUefl. 

Locitlity  and  HuhiU. — Australia  and  islands  in  tho  Pa* 
cifn*.  In  the  neighbourhooii  of  Sydney,  from  Soptcinl>er  till 
Feliniary. 

Ilnuntt  dry  and  sandy  places,  where  it  is  generally  i«H*n 
mi  tho  ground,  and  wcasamally  perchetl  upon  tho  low 
brunches  of  shrubs.  Nrst  iiiarlinrial,  in  holes  of  low  trees 
or  docuyeil  trunks  near  tho  gniund ; somelimes  on  it. 
two,  white.  Tlnrse  birds  go  in  pairs  getierully  their  eo»iing 
IS  loud,  and  1ms  been  compared,  when  h«>urd  at  a distaiu'c. 
to  the  lowing  of  a cow. 


rbalcu)  Irn.  j 

Cbama<iK-ha*  (Swainsoii) 

Bill  slender,  entire.  Win^  rounded,  the  hrstquill short; 
third,  fourth,  and  AiUi  nearly  e<|ual  and  longest,  the  welw 
on  both  sides  slightly  emarginaic.  Tail  roundcrl.  Feet 
rather  slioil.  the  sides  of  tho  taisi  feathered.  Types,  Co- 
lumfirr  Linn. ; tquamosn,  Tcmm.  (Swamson). 

KrampU. — Chain<rj*rlia  Taipicoti,  Columha  Taijficoti, 
Tctnro.,  the  sjiecie.s  which  Mr.  Selby  considers  to  be  the 
typo.  Ixngth  six  inches  and  a Quarter,  adult  male;  fore- 
luad.  crown,  and  ua|>uof  nock  asn-grey  ; checks  and  throat 
pmkiNh-uhile;  upper  plumage  entirely  brownisb-omnge, 
with  the  exception  of  a fewirunsvcrse  streaks  of  black  upon 
the  exterior  webs  of  some  of  the  wing-covorts  nearest  the 
htxly  ; umicr  plumage  deep  vinacooiis  red ; axillary  feathers 
and  part  of  under  wing-coverts  black;  tail  with  tho  two 
niiddle  feathers  brownisn  orange,  tho  rctnaindor  brownish- 
black,  with  reddUh-bruwn  tips,  moderately  rurvorl;  bill 
and  orbits  bluish-grey ; legs  and  toes  palc-rcd.  tbu  outer 
side  of  the  tarsus  with  a row  of  small  feathors  down  the 
line  of  junction  between  tho  acrotarsia  and  paratar.-ia ; 
quills  broail,  the  fourth  with  a large  projecting  notch  to- 
wards tite  middle  of  tho  inner  web.  The  female  lias  tho 
crown  of  the  lieud  of  a sordid  grey  ; tbo  upt>er  plumage  of  a 
wuo<l-bruwn.  tingud  with  re<l;  the  scapular  and  wing-covorts 
marked  a.s  on  the  male  , under  [ilumagc  dirty-grey,  ttngcil 
wiili  pale  purplish-rad.  (Selby.) 

* PrinlcU  pra«nUy  ChaoM|«lk.  Tlw  deiif&tiua  w«  Uk«  Iw  b«  X,*f**^ 

Aul  * ftuwnl-aofv.' 


IjotalUy  and  Hafri/r.—Broxi).  Paraguay,  and  other  dis- 
tricts of  South  America.  Haunts  o)ion  grounds  near  woods 
wbero  it  roosts  and  broods  upon  the  underwood,  but  nuver 
far  from  tho  ground,  where  it  is  active,  and  feeds  upon  llie 
smaller  cerealia,  bevrics,  &cc.  Gcnemlly  obser>'ed  in  mirs, 
somelimes  in  families  of  four  or  six,  never  in  largo  Iloi'ks. 
Dues  not  lly  fi'om  the  face  of  man.  but  afTocts  tliu  contim*H 
of  bmu^  and  farm-yards.  Easily  kept  and  propagated  in 
aviaries. 


(Cliun«i>«)is  Ts]|j'icoU.] 

Peristcra  (Swainson). 

Bill  slender,  sub-emarginate.  Wings  rounded,  the  first 
quill  short  and  abruptly  atlunuatud,  second  and  fifth  itpial, 
tninl  and  fourth  equal  and  longest.  Tail  rounded.  Feet 
strung,  naked,  somewhat  lengthened;  anterior  scales  of  ihu 
tarsi  imbricate,  lateral  scales  none.  Type,  Columba  cine- 
rea,  Tonun.  (Swainson). 

Kaampi*. — Peristcra  tt/mpani$iri(t,  Columba  ti/mpanu- 
iria,  Tcnim.  Length  about  nine  inehos;  up|ier  plmuagu 
brown,  slightly  tinged  with  grey  on  the  neck  ; large  s|H>ts  of 
shining  dnrk-greeii  on  the  outer  webs  of  throe  or  lour  of  tho 
greater  wiiig-cnvurts ; nriddio  tail-feathers  brown;  the  two 
exterior  on  each  side  grey,  with  a broad  black  bur  near  tho 
lip;  inner  webs  r.f  greater  quills  deep  brown;  forcbc.id. 
streak  over  the  eye,  and  under  pimiiuge  pure  while;  imder 
wing-coverts  and  bides  paleuraiig<‘-brown  ; under  tail  coverts 
brown;  bill  and  legs  grey,  tlie  latter  with  a reddish  tinge. 

Lorn/iVy.'— South  Africa,  wlicro  it  is  said  to  haunt  wouds. 
The  species  docs  nut  seem  to  be  coiiinioii. 


Gcophilus  (Selby). 

Mr.  Selby,  sjteaking  of  Columhit  rynnocephula,  W.igler, 
Tartar  Janmcemin,  Ikissou ; Columba  caruiiculala,  Wiig- 
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lur:  and  Columbu  ^kirobariea,  LAtham,  Cnltanba  Galha^ 
W'ai;Ier,  eays,  'Whether  they  will  form  a separate  division, 
nr  the  three  first  will  enter  among  the  Perislerinir,  and  the 
J^phyrus  alone  remuin  a representative  of  another  grou}), 
wo  arc  unable  to  dolermino,  not  possessing  sufheit'nt  ma- 
terials to  institute  m strict  an  analysis  as  is  necessary,  or  to 
tmeo  out  with  precision  the  direct  affinities  of  those  species, 
and  the  situation  they  Iiold  in  respect  to  the  other  groups 
of  the  Culumbida*,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjoining  fami- 
lies. The  three  first  we  have  provi>ionally  included  in  the 
genus  Geophitu.*.  In  their  form  and  habits  they  approach 
still  noarur  to  the  typical  Gallinaceous  birds  than  the  species 
Me  have  just  liecn  dcsi^ribing.  Their  tarsi  are  lung,  and 
covered  nith  hexagonal  scales;  their  tail  short,  and  rather 
pendent;  their  wings  concave,  short,  and  rounded;  and 
their  body,  as  compa^  Mith  the  typical  pigeons,  thick  and 
heav)’.  A striking  departure  from  the  general  economy  of 
the  ColurobidfB  is  further  obscn,ed  in  their  mode  of  propa- 
ration,  the  number  of  the  eggs  they  lay  each  hatching  not 
being  confined  to  two,  as  is  seen  to  prevail  in  the  groups 
already  described,  but  extending  to  eight  or  ten,  which  are 
incubated  upon  the  ground,  and  the  young,  like  those  of 
the  true  Gallinmxrous  birds,  arc  produml  from  the  egg  in 
such  a state  as  to  bo  able  immediately  to  follow  the  parent, 
which  broods  over  and  attends  them  like  the  partridge  or 
domestic  fowl.  Tlicy  live  entirely  upon  the  ^ound,  except 
during  the  hours  of  repose,  uhen  they  sonictimes  retire  to 
bushes,  or  the  low  branches  of  trees.  Thev  M alk  and  run 
with  great  quickness,  like  the  GuUintP,  and  in  fact  appear 
to  lie  the  forms  which  immediately  connect  this  family  with 
the  PavonidsD  and  Tctraonidie.  Although  for  the  present 
we  have  plaoe<l  the  first  three  under  the  same  generic  heail, 
yet  from  their  distinct  gcr^raphical  distribution,  and  the 
difierenec  observed  in  the  bill  of  the  first,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a further  division  will  be  required.* 

Gfophiltu  cantneuiatui^  Coiumba  carunculata,  Terom. ; 
Colombe  Galline,  he  Vaill.  Size  about  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Turtle,  but  with  the  body  stouter  and  more  rounded. 
Base  of  the  bill  and  forehcsid  covered  with  a nakcil  re<l 
wattle ; another  wattle  of  the  same  hue  depends  from  the 
chin,  and  branches  of  it  extend  upwards  towards  the  oars. 
Plumage  of  head,  cheeks,  neck,  and  breast  puqdish-grcy ; 
bark,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  pale  grey ; feathers  bor- 
dered Mitn  white.  Belly,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts, 
flanks,  and  under  wing-coverts  white.  Tail  short,  roundeil, 
deep  ruddy-brown,  except  the  outer  feather  on  each  side : 
these  have  the  outer  web  whit*!.  Legs  covered  with  hexa- 
gonal scales,  purpUsh-rod.  Iris  •with  a double  circle,  vcUom- 
and  red.  Tlie  female  has  no  wattle,  and  hot  colours  are 
less  pure.  (Lo  Vaillant.) 


tail,  which  it  carries  hanging  doM*n  like  that  of  a partridge, 
and  roundeil  wings,  points  whieh  bring  it  near  to  the  G^- 
iintr'  A passage  is  thus  formed  by  it,  in  lus  opinion,  be- 
tween those  birds  and  the  pigeons.  The  nest,  composed  of 
twigs  and  the  dried  stems  of  grasses,  is  former!  in  some 
slight  hollow  of  the  ground,  and  there  the  female  lays  six 
or  eight  reddish-white  eggs,  which  are  incubateil  b}  bulb 
the  parents.  The  young  are  hatchcil  clothed  with  down  of 
a radish-grey,  run  immediately  and  follow  their  parents, 
which  keep  them  tr^thcr  by  a peculiar  ofl-rei>cated  erv-, 
and  brood  over  them  w ith  tbeur  wings,  llieir  first  food  con- 
sists of  the  lar\*ee  of  ants,  dead  insects,  and  worms,  which 
the  parents  point  out  to  them.  When  strung  enough  tn 
find  their  own  food,  they  live  on  grain  of  different  sorts, 
berries,  insects,  &c.,  and  keep  together  in  coveys  like  the 
partridge  and  otlier  Tciraonidoi  till  the  pairing-lime. 

^ If  the  wulllcs  of  the  lust-nameil  species  recall  lo  llic  ub- 
sener  the  same  parts  so  highly  developed  in  the  Gallina- 
ceous birds,  the  species  whicn  mc  next  present  will  remind 
' him  of  the  liackles  which  ornament  the  GaUinto. 

1 Graphtftu  ? Au'obartpm,  Coiutnba  Ntcobarica,  Latham  ; 

Coiumba  GaZ/iw,  Wiigler  Length  hnrdlv  fiffeen  inches; 
I bill  slender,  about  I i inch  long,  tip  but  little  is-nt  duwn- 
I wards;  the  tail  pure  white,  the  quills  deep  blackish-blue, 

I with  vaPp'in^  tints  of  green ; all  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
I rich  mctallm  green,  shooting,  according  to  the  light,  into 
I the  variegated  tints  of  golden  green,  bronze,  bright  cop|>er 
I colour,  and  deep  purpIish-rcd;  neck-fcathers  long,  narrow, 
and  pointed,  like  those  of  the  domestic  cock;  barbules  to- 
I wards  the  tip  silky  and  (Wslinct;  tail  short,  pendent,  nearly 
square;  wings,  when  closed,  reaching  nearly  to  the  termi- 
nation of  tail ; legs  stronc.  moderately  long,  black,  covered 
with  hexagonal  scales:  nails  yellow,  gentry  curved,  blunt. 
Vpiin  the  bo.se  of  the  upper  muildible  of  the  male  a nmnd 
Ile-hy  tubercle  (probably  apparent  in  the  breeding  season 
only).  The  female  rr-U!mbles  the  male  in  colour,  but  her 
I neck-feathers  are  not  so  long,  and  she  has  no  tubercle. 


iG«<opba«u  c*nmenlsta«.l 

Locality  and  Halnht. — South  Africa,  where  it  was  disco- 
vorccl  in  tlio  Great  Nnmaqun  country  by  I-c  Vaillant,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  habits  and  affinities: — * To 
the  pigeons  its  affinity  is  sIkimti  by  the  form  of  the  bill  and 
the  plumage ; while  it  diiTcrs  from  them  in  the  pendent 
wattle,  elongated  tarsi,  rounder  body,  less  graceful  form. 


l(M*0)>hilu4  KicOlMTiCB*.] 

Locality  and  isles  of  Nicobar,  Java,  Su- 

matra, and  many  of  the  Moluccas.  Authors  differ  about 
its  habits,  some  asserting  that  its  nest  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  tliat  the  female  lays  several  eggs,  the  young 
running  a.s  soon  ns  hatched ; but  Mr.  Bennct,  who  saw  them 
in  Mr.  Beale’s  aviarv'  at  Mai*ao,  says  that  they  were  usually 
seen  perched  ujion  the  trees,  even  upon  the  lonitwl  branches, 
and  adds,  that  they  build  their  rude  nests  and  rear  their 
young  upon  trees,  similar  to  all  the  pigeon  tribe. 

I Lophynis  (Vieillot). 

' Bill  moderate,  rather  slender,  and  slightly  giW>ou8  to- 
, war«ls  the  tip;  upper  mandible  channollwl  (sillonn^)  on 
' the  sides,  inclined  towards  the  point ; nostrils  situated  in  n 
I groove  ; wings  rounded  (Vieillot). 

I Kntmjdt). — Lnf)hyrus  commitus,  Columoa  cortmata,  La- 

' lham  ; Phemanus  rrittatu*  Indiru*,  Brisson;  Columbi 
Hnreo,  I..0  V'aill. ; Colambc  GaUine  Goura,*Xemm.',  Great 
Crmmed  Pigeon.  Kd«’.  A species  surpassing  in  sire  all 
the  other  Cotumbidcr.  Total  length  from  twenty-seven  to 
' twfnty-cight  inclu*s;  bill  two  inches  long,  black,  tips  of 
I mandibles  thickened,  tint  of  the  upper  one  somewhat  de- 
j llerted;  head  with  a laigc,  clevateil,  semicircular,  com- 
; pressed  erei>t  of  narrow  straight  feathers,  with  decomposed 
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or  nlher  disunited  silky  barbulcs  always  erocl ; crest  and 
body  below  greyish-blue  ; feathers  of  back,  scapulars,  and 
•mailer  wing  coverts,  black  ot  the  bo-Hc,  rich  purple-brown 
at  the  ti^ ; greater  coverts  same  colour,  hut  centrally  barred 
with  white,  forming  a single  transverse  barid  across  the 
wings  when  closed ; quills  and  tail  deep  grey,  the  latter 
terminat'd  with  greyish-blue;  legs  grey;  laki  inches 
in  length,  covered  with  rounded  scales  not  closely  set,  with 
a white  border  of  skin  round  each ; toes  strong  and  some- 
what short,  scales  placed  as  in  the  CtJumbirife. 

Lociiiity  and  Habits. — Many  of  the  islands  of  the  great 
Indian  group.  Not  rare  in  Java  and  Banda,  abundant  in 
New  Guinea,  and  in  most  of  the  Moluccas.  Nest  built  in 
trees;  eggs  two;  cooing  of  the  male  hoarse,  accompanied 
by  a noise  somewhat  like  that  of  a turkey  cock  when  strut- 
ting; food— berries,  seeds,  grain.  &c.;  ttavour  of  the  flesh 
said  to  be  excellent. 

' In  this  magnificent  and  beautiful  bird,’  savs  Mr.  Selby, 
‘ we  observe  a combination  of  fonn  difiereiit*  IVom  that  of 
the  pound  pigeons  so  lately  described  ; for,  instep  of  the 
mnrkc<l  affinity  to  the  typical  ra,sorial  families,  the  Awo- 
jiidff  nml  T^trarmid^,  so  decidedly  exhibited  by  those  spe- 
cies, both  in  thcii  mode  of  life,  and  in  their  deviation  from 
the  usual  Columbine  figure,  wo  have,  in  the  present  in- 
slanro,  an  approtiniation  of  structure  much  nearer  that  of 
some  of  the  Crafitl<e,  another  tribe  of  birds  which  con- 
stitutes an  aberrant  family  of  the  Rasorial  Onler,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  wo  think  that  this  bird  cannot  well  be 
placed  in  the  same  division  with  tho  ground  doves,  but 
must  constitute  the  type  of  a separate  group.’ 


rirf>|.1ijtiu  vgronaKu.] 


Fossil  Columiuo.s. 

Dr.  Buckland  enumerates  the  bones  of  tho  pigeon  among 
the  remains  m the  cave  ut  Kirkdale,  and  figures  u Inme 
whicii  he  says  approaches  closely  to  the  Spanish  runt,  which 
is  one  of  the  largat  of  tho  p gcon  tribe,  meaning,  we  sup- 
pose, the  Columbidit. 

COLUMBINE.  [Aquilboia.] 

COLU'MBIUM,  a metal  discovered,  in  1801,  by  Mr. 
Hatchett  in  a ferruginous  mineral  from  North  Amerim, 
It  was  aAcrwards  delected  in  some  Swedish  roineruls 
by  Ekelicrg,  who  stipposed  it  to  be  a diflerent  anil  now 
metal,  to  wliich  be  gave  the  name  of  Tantalum.  Dr.  Wul- 
loston  showed  that  the  uielals  were  the  same.  The  minerals 


found  in  Sweden  are  tantalitf  and  yttro-tantalitf.  The 
first,  sometimes  colled  also  Columbit'e,  occurs  amorphous 
and  nodulp,  and  also  crystallised  in  the  form  of  a 'right 
rhombic  prism.  The  massive  variety  is  cither  gronular'^or 
compact;  tho  cry'stals  are  greyish-black:  fracture  uneven . 
hardness,  6 : specific  gravity,  6-038 : lustre,  imporfccl 
metallic:  it 'is  opake.  It  contains  alioiit  80  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  columbium,  1-2  of  oxide  of  irbn,  anil  8 of  uxidc 
of  manganese.  Tlic  yttro-tanlalite  contains  oxide  of  co- 
lumbium, yttrio,  and  some  other  substances. 

Colwnbtum  is  obtained  with  groat  difficulty.  Berzelius 
procured  it  by  heating  potassium  with  tho  potasso-fluoride 
of  columbium.  It  is  a black  powder,  which  bv  the  bur- 
nisher acquires  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron.  Tfic  specific 
gravity  is  about  6.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  acids  and  in 
chlorine.  When  heated  in  tho  air  it  is  oxidize^  and  con- 
verted into  eolurobic  acid. 

Ojyfrm  and  Columbium  combine  in  two  proportions, 
forming  eolurobic  acid  and  oxide  of  columbium. 

Columbic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  burning  the  metal  in  the 
air;  it  is  colourless,  insipid,  and  docs  not  act  upon  vegetable 
blue  colours.  When  heated  with  charcoal  it  is  riniucedto  the 
state  of  oxide.  If  heated  with  iron  it  loses  oxygen,  and  an  alloy 
I of  iron  and  columbium  is  formed.  Columbic  acid  combined 
with  water  forms  a very  white  hydrate,  which  reddens  vege- 
table blues.  It  combines  with  salifiable  bases  to  form 
salts  which  are  called  edwnbates,  but  no  one  of  them  is  of 
any  importance,  or  applied  to  any  purpose  whatever. 

Columbic  acid  is  composed  of 

3 equivalents  of  oxygen  . . 24 

1 et|uiva]ont  of  columhium  . 18S 

Equivalent  . . 209 

Oxide  of  Columbium  is  obtained  by  heating  colurobio 
acid  to  whiteness  in  a coverwl  crucible.  It  is  of  a greyish 
black  colour,  very  hard,  and  almost  infusible. 

Oxide  of  columbium  consists  of 

2 equivalents  of  oxygen  . . 16 

I e<[uivalent  of  columbium  . 183 

Equivalent  . . 201 

Colmnbunn combines  obowKli  clilorineand  sulphur,  &c., 
but  these  compounds  are  little  known  and  of  no  import- 
ance. 

COLUMBO,  or  (X)IX)MBO,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the 
British  govenirocnt  in  Ceylon,  is  sitiinleil  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island,  6“  57'  N.  lat.,  and  80”  E.  long.,  368 
miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  The  fort  is  on  a promontory, 
two-third.s  of  the  extent  of  which  is  washed  bv  the  sea.  it 
derives  strength  from  art  and  from  nature:  it  embrarcs  a 
circuit  of  about  a mile  and  a quarter,  and  has  eight  prin- 
cipal ho.<tions.  Four  of  these  bastions  ore  towards  the  sea, 
and  three  face  a lake  and  command  the  narrow  approach 
from  the  town.  Tho  fort  is  surroimded,  except  on  ihc  side 
of  the  sea,  with  a deep  moat,  and  a lake  borucring  on  the 
glaris  Q<UU  to  the  strength  of  the  place.  On  the  side  of  the 
sea,  where  the  surf  does  not  render  a landing  impracticable, 
every  part  is  well  commanded  by  Ihu  batteries.  Inside  the 
fort  are  several  straight  and  regular  streets.  The  residence 
of  the  governor,  called  tho  ‘ King’s  house,’  is  in  King's 
Street;  andliehiiid  it  is  tho  light-house,  a beautiful  edifice, 
lately  erected,  the  light  of  which  is  ninety-seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  government  offices  and 
courts  arc  within  the  fori ; also  an  English  church,  a library, 
a medical  museum,  an  ho.s]’ital,  two  hotels,  and  uumcrous 
shops. 

The  lake  before  alluded  to,  being  connected  by  canals 
with  the  Mulwal  river,  almost  insulates  the  town.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lake  is  a piece  of  land  called  Slave  island,  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees  nnd  easv  of  aeqess  from  the  (own  or 
fort  by  a small  stone  briilgc.  It  is  the  heud-<iuartcrs  of  the 
Ceylon  Rifle  regiment. 

Coiurobo  has  a small  scinirircular  harbour  admitting  ves- 
sels not  cxccciLng  200  tons.  Ships  of  larger  burden  anchor 
in  the  roads.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  April  to  October, 
the  best  anchorage  is  found  in  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms, 
light-house  bearing  S.  by  K.  R..  and  the  Diitcii  church  R. 
by  S.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  from  November  to  April,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  anchor  in  six  and  a half  fathoms, 
light-huuse  bearing  S.  or  S.  ^ R-.  and  the  Dutch  church 
E.S.E. 
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Tho  town  i«  rt'Kuliirlv  Ijuilt,  with  flflwn  alrecK  liight 
running  K.  nnd  W.  and  'the  otl.crs  at  right  angle,  to  them. 
The  houM.  are  huiU  of  nihook.  wh.to-washed,  nnd  pro- 
«-n1»  a WKid  aimearanre.  In  ISU  there  were  26i4 
iwu.es  wUhin  the  graveUs*.  Between  1820  and  1828,  64U/. 
was  collected  bv  a.wt»snient  for  lighting  and  repairing  tho 
rtlt^  xS  amount  eolleeted  i.  greater  than  what  i.  ea. 
pended  and  the  .iirplu.  money  u put  out  at  interMt,  it 
heinu  1 ntelided  to  discontinue assosametita  when  the  intereit 
of  ihe  surplus  shall  amount  to  1200/.  per  annum. 

Araoi.g  the  puhlie  buildings  are  Ae  Supreme  Uiurt- 
hou™  and  the  various  public  offices.  There  la  olw  a library 
ilou.c.an  . , » ^ #mall*pox  hospUnl.  a masonic 

S"  ani  ‘ nuSr'u?  religi..u,[  eiliflcel  ^,e  »u,ch 
iditirah.  ereeted  in  1746,  is  a lofty  budding  tn  the  form  of 

a LTOsa.  iianding  in  tho  centre  of  the  town. 

There  are  two  steam-enmnes  and  sevoral  native  prt-.es 
used  ill  the  manufacture  of  coeoa-nut  oil. 

^he  population  U com.wseil  ’'“{R'IV.’V 

lalmrs  Singhaloso,  and  Moors,  borndes  some  Malays,  Cltl- 
ilci^-  P^sv-es.  “Ut'  Pai'ut'Pi  »t“^tll,ig  to  the 

Lt'Msus  4)f  IH.1'2,  amounted  to  31,519-  . i. 

Tl  ; comraereo,  evtenial  and  internal,  is  very  evtensive, 

and  Idr  rreasing.  The  export,  m Buropo  are  c.n.ta- 
iZV  wjpor,  coffee,  cocoa-nut  oil.  plumba^,  cordage,  or- 
rk  «r£omfc  dephants-  Husks,  deer  lioms,  tortom- 
,Wl's.X^satin-wiKld.  &c.;  and  the  imports  consist  of 

S.ra;"ns“r^^^^^  eceompmifed  w.lh 

m Smghale«  hislory  as  i^ly  m, 
.pi3  s I)  AbmiMhoycarl.171  it  was  fr^uenled  by  trad  ig 
vissids  and  a colony  of  Malabar,  took  pomtesatott  of  tlm 
orsce  and  threw  upfortillcaliona,  hut  they  were  so-in  cx-  , 
iwllod  Tho  Portugoeso  visited  Colombo  in  ISlB.  oiid  soon  ' 
ifler  erected  n forlf  but  Ihe  Singhalese,  roused  to  resiuit- 
menl  hv  the  tvrnnny  of  tho  Portuguese,  inves  ed  the  fort 
with  an  army  of  20,1)00  men,  and  besicgeil  it  for  six 

*1  ai'ii.sn*  ilip  VortuuucRC  were  enahled,  by  means  ol 
Slmemt™.  fnunG^to  disperse  Ihe  SingLese,  and 
1 ii  viv  L'inc»  for  nonce.  The  fori  was  at  ont  time 
W hi  cempliaiice  with  orfers  from  Portugal,  but  a 
tw  fori  wa.s  uffelwanl.  creeled;  and  being  firmly  csta- 
hh-hed  ill  il.  the  Portuguese,  by  taking  part  m Ihe  intcs- 
no  «a  gtaduallv  extende.1  Ihe.r  inlluenee  ever  the 

whole  Wand  In  165G  the  Dutch  wrested  Colnmlw  from 

them  after  a siege  of  seven  months,  and  expelled  them 
from  the  sea  co»l.  In  1796  the  Dutch  surrendered  it  to 

''  cwT.'cMBDS  (n  name  latinized  from  the  Italian  Co- 
lombo and  tho  SiKinish  Colon)  was  bon.  at  Oeno.t,  about 
Ihc  t ear  1445  01  14461  HU  father,  who  was  a woobcoiuhor. 
sent  him  to  Pavia,lhen  Ihe  great  school  ofleartiiiig  mLora- 
iiardv  • hut  Columbus  having  shown  a taste  for  gcomclr), 
BWWophv,  and  astronomy,  or.  a.  it  was 
Pi-v"  went  to  sea  at  fuurtoen  }care  of  ago.  In  addition  to 
ihe'iwtrdy  enemmters  and  dangers  aHeildmg  ho  sea-faring 
life  of  that  age,  he  was  often  under  the  rigid  discipline  of 
all  obi  ralalimi,  Colombo,  who  cartieii  on  a nredatop  war- 
fare ogaillst  Mohammedans  and  \ enotuiiis.  the  great  rilals 
of  Ihe^eniK-se,  In  February.  1467,  Coitmibus.  in  OTlcr  lo 
a-scerlain  wlielhcr  Iceland  was  inhabited,  adiancrf  100 
Ifainips  Iwvond  it,  and  waa  auumi-hed  at  nut  finding  tlio  sea 
freSn  liralo,  vlsi.eil  Ihe  Portuguew,  fort  of  St.  Georgo 

Abou!  w?r?7cUm“uh=d  al  Lisbon  then  Ihe  greul 
resort  of  travellers  and  navigiiiors.  whom  1 niice  Hunr)  } 
highly  eiieouragcd.  Hero  Ctdumhus  loarneil  the  ibughlir 
„f«J,alialj..alh^^PaJ^^^^^^^ 

?halt'"‘lnd  journals,  were  ‘t'SWy ^muTthe 

,1m  llilisHucaoii  of  ma^p.  and  ehartw  which  he  sold  10  sup- 

. TV  t.»"  "rOsU.j6»  1.  WW  tar  ,S, 

t A.  he  1**co.  l^“wuTuY  tiu  •-«'»  FcTnawlo.  «n«ilUM.r.om 

.,r  h«  WT  X m*-  h«wbl*  ctmailw.o  fivTn  *Uich  hi* 

..u6U.hs4.swU  colls, r,.»l 

«rrcl«d  •»  4djf*m»Wt)  .mgw*. 


port  bin  family,  and  hia  aged  father  at  Genoa,  as  well  at  to 
defray  the  education  uf  hia  younger  brolburt.  Columbut 
resided  also  some  time  at  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  which 
had  not  long  been  discovered,  a circumttanco  which  at  a 
period  of  great  excitement  and  expectation  at  to  mari- 
time fliscovery,  VirnUed  his  mind  to  enthusiasm,  which 
was  heightened  by  tho  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the  ulti- 
mate universal  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  which  Columbus 
lioped  tlmt  he  was  pnslcstinod  to  extend  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia.  Ho  considered  his  projected  disco- 
reries  os  only  a means  to  tliis  end.  and  also  for  supplying  him 
with  ample  la-asures  to  furnish  an  army  of  50,01)1)  fool  sol- 
diers and  5000  liorse  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sqiulchro. 
Moreover  tho  legends  of  the  island  of  Ciuango  tJapan),  of 
Mango  {Southern  China),  and  Cathay,  tlie  opinions  of  the 
luitients,  the  iravtds  of  the  moilorns,  the  conjectured  sphe- 
ricity of  the  earth,  its  sup|>o8cd  smallness  and  the  ima- 
ginary prolongation  of  Asia  to  the  east,  all  tliis  presumptive 
evidence,  added  to  the  rw-ont  application  of  the  astrolabe  to 
navigation,  gave  him  so  firm  a conviction  of  the  nraeticabi- 
lity  of  crojoing  tho  Atlantic,  and  of  landing  on  the  eastern 
shorca  of  Asia,  that,  after  long  delays,  and  repealed  disap- 
pointments and  struggles  with  poverty,  he  never  made  any 
abatement  in  those  conditions  which  appeared  to  all  llm 
state-s*  to  whom  he  made  proposals  to  be  the  extravagant 
demands  of  a more  adventurer.  John  II.  of  Portugal,  after 
having  referrodthe  projwt  to  a maritime  junto,  and  to  his 
roiiucil,  both  of  whom  regarded  il  as  visionary,  nevertheless 
sent  a caravel  under  the  pretext  of  taking  provisions  to  the 
Cape  Verd  IslaiuKbut  with  wiorcl  instruction*  to  try  tlw 
route  marked  in  the  papersof  Columbus.  Tlie  pilots  however 
losing  all  courage,  pul  baok  to  Lisbon,  and  ridiculed  the 
scheme.  Indignant  at  such  dupheity,  Columbus  sought 
Irtitronagc  elsewhere,  and  sent  hU  brother  Bartholomew  to 
make  proposals  to  Henry  Vll.  of  England. 

In  1484  Columbus  arrived  at  Palos  de  Moguer  in  An- 
dalu-sia.  Stopping  ono  day  at  the  Franciscan  cunvem  of  La 
Rabida  to  beg  some  bread  and  water  for  his  child,  the  guar- 
dian or  superior,  Juan  Perez  Mandicna,  passing  by,  and  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  the  stranger.  wa.s  so  struck  wiih 
llic  grandeur  of  his  views,  that  he  detained  him  as  a guc-i, 
nnd  sent  for  the  physician  of  Palos,  Garcia  Fernaiulcz,  te 
di.-i  uss  the  project.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  began  to  \m 
listened  towilh  admiration.  Marchena,  taking  charge  of  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  young  son  of  Columbus 
gave  tho  father  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  ci>iife»wr  of 
Isabella,  Fernando  do  Talavoru.  This  oxjjectod  patron 
treated  the  wandering  petitioner  os  • dreaming  speculator, 
and  a uoedy  applicant  for  broad.  His  bumble  dress,  and  his 
wont  of  coniioxiWs  and  academic  honours,  formed,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  courtiers,  an  inexplicable  contrast  with  bis  brilliant 
proposals  and  aspirations.  But  ii«|igcnce,  contumely,  and 
indignitiee  of  all  kinds,  could  not  shake  the  perseverance  of 
Odumbus.  At  last,  through  Cardinal  Mendoza,  he  obionuHl 
an  audience  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  referred  the  matter 
to  n conference  of  Imnied  monks,  which  was  held  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  DorainicansofSl.  Stephen  at  Salamanca.  At  llm 
very  opening  of  the  discussion  Cidumbu#  was  assailed  with 
biblical  objections,  against  which  no  mathematical  demon- 
stration was  admitted-  but  he  met  them  on  their  own 
ground.  He  poured  forth  texts  and  predictions  as  myntical 
types  of  his  proposed  discovery.  Tlie  inquiry  however,  after 
intentional  piwrastination.endedinon  unfavourable  repi>rt. 
After  seven  years  wasted  at  the  Spanish  court  in  solicitation, 
wcnsional  hope,  and  bitter  (lisa|ipoiiitment.  a connexion 
with  a lady  of  Cordoba,  Beatrix  Enriquez,  prevente<l  his  en- 
tirely breaking  with  Spain.  She  wa*  the  mother  of  his  second 

son,  Vertlinand, who  became  his  hi.'Uorian,  and  whom  healways 

treated  oli  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  his  legitimate  son 
Diego.  Columbus  was  now  about  to  apply  to  the  trench 
king,  from  whom  he  had  received  a letter  of  encouragement ; 
when,  returning  for  his  eldest  son,  Diego,  to  La  ftibida,  the 
warm-hearted  friar  Marchena  endeavoured  to  dissuade  lurn 
from  this  project,  sent  again  for  the  physician,  Garcia  ter- 
natidez,  and  also  called  to  their  council  Alonso  Pinzou. 
This  distinguished  navigator  not  only  appruved  of  the 
projected  voyage,  hut  offered  to  engage  in  it  with  his 
money  and  in  person,  and  even  to  defray  the  expi’iises  of  a 
new  application  at  court. 

The  anlonl  friar  Imt  n<i  time  in  writing  duvctly  to 
Isabella,  and  on  her  nxiucstmg  a verbal  explanation  of  the 
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•tibject,  he  inimediaUily  went  to  Santa  where  sdie  wa* 
then  superintending  with  Ferdinand  the  close  im'estinentuf 
Gninada.  Isabella,  who  had  never  heard  the  propo&itiiin 
urged  with  such  honest  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  eloquence,  and 
who  was  bcHtdcs  more  ojHsn  to  noble  impulses  than  her  hus- 
band, was  at  last  moved  in  bt*half  of  Columbus,  but  her  fUvour 
was  checked  by  her  confessor  Talavera,  wlio,  being  now 
raised  to  the  see  of  Granaila.  was  more  astonUhed  than  ever 
at  the  lofty  claims  of  this  indii^nt  and  threadbare  solicitor. 
Those  claims  would  be  cxorhitaiit  in  case  of  success,  he 
objuTved;  ho^  unreasonable  then  would  they  appear  in  case 
of  failure,  which  wa*  almost  sure  to  hap[»en,  and  which 
would  prove  the  gross  credulity  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
More  moderate,  yet  highly  liunouruhle  and  advantageous 
terms  were  offered  to  Columbus,  hut  he  considen’d  them 
beneath  the  digniu-  of  his  enterprise,  and  determined  once 
more  to  abandon  Spain  fur  ever. 

Some  friends,  who  eotisulcred  his  departure  as  an  irre- 
larsblc  loaa,  once  more  remonstrated  with  Isabella,  who  at 
n^t  offered  her  own  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition,  and  thus  overcame  the  coolness  of  Fenlinnml. 
Accordingly,  a messenger  was  sent  to  overtake  Columbus, 
who.  after  some  hesitation,  returned  to  Santa  K^.  Stipula- 
tions were  at  last  signed  by  Ferdinand  an<l  Isabella,  at 
Granada,  the  17th  of  April,  1492. 

On  Friday,  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  Uolumbus,  os  admi- 
ral of  the  seas  and  lands  which  ho  expected  to  discover,  sot 
sail  from  the  bar  of  Saltcs,  near  Palos, with  three  vessels  and 
120  men,  who  were  full  of  doubts  and  fears,  and  were  partly 
pressed  into  the  service.  Two  of  these  vcssids  were  cara- 
vels, or  light  barques,  no  better  than  our  river  and  coast-  i 
ing  craft.  This,  however, Columbus  considered  an  advantage, 
as  it  would  afford  him  the  means  of  examining  shallow 
rivers  and  harbours.  On  the  5th,  one  of  (he  vessels 
had  her  rudder  hroken ; but  fortunately,  on  the  tith,  ho  > 
perceivecl,  as  ho  expected,  the  Canaries,  where  he  re- 
titled.  On  the  6th  of  September  he  hastily  quilted  Oo- 
racra.  to  avoid  three  frigates  which  were  sent  against  him 
by  the  King  of  Portu^l  from  spite  at  seeing  Colum- 
bus engaged  in  the  Spanish  service.  As  soon  as  the  Ca- 
naries were  out  of  signt  consternation  and  despair  spread 
among  crows,  and  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  Vavo 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  progress  they  were  making*.  He 
also  forbade  the  variation  of  the  needle  to  be  mentioned  to 
the  crow,  which  ho  o1>ser\'ed  on  the  13th  of  September, 
about  200  leagues  W.  of  iho  island  of  Ferro,  till  it  was 
noticed  also  by  his  pilots,  when  ho  sucooeded  in  allay- 
ing their  terrors  with  Iiis  reody  ingenuity  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, by  ascribing  the  phenomenon  to  the  movement 
of  the  pole  star,  '^le  whole  expedition  being  founded  on 
the  presumption  of  flnding  land  to  the  west,  Columbus  kept 
steadily  to  this  course,  lest  he  should  appear  to  doubt  and 
waver,  and  never  went  in  search  of  islands,  which  duating 
weeds,  birds,  and  other  indications  gave  him  reason  to 
believe  were  not  for  off. 

On  the  20tU  of  September  the  wind  veered  to  the  S.W. ; 
and  although  unfovourable  to  the  expedition,  this  circum- 
stance cheered  the  disranved  crew,  who  were  alarmed  at 
its  continuance  from  the  E^.,  which  seemed  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  their  return.  Repeated  disoppoinlments  made  the 
crews  at  last  regard  all  signs  of  land  as  mere  delusions.  On 
the  evening  of  tho  10th  of  October  they  exclaime<l  more 
violently  than  ever  against  the  obstinacy  of  an  ambitious 
deswrado,  in  tempting  fate  on  a boundleas  sea;  they  even 
meditated  throwing  the  admiral  overboard,  and  directing 
their  course  homeward.  Columbus,  for  the  last  time,  tried 
to  pacify  them  in  a friendly  manner;  but  this  only  in- 
creased their  clamour.  Ho  then  osgumed  a decided  tone, 
acted  in  open  defiance  of  his  crewa,  and  his  situation  became 
desperate.  That  he  ever  yielded  to  his  men,  rests  ou 
no  other  authority  than  that  of  Oviedo,  a writer  of  inferior 
credit,  who  was  CTossly  misled  b)*  a pilot  of  the  name 
of  Hemea  Perez  Mathcos,  an  enemy  to  Columbus.  For- 
tunately, on  the  11th,  tho  manifestations  of  land  were  such 
us  to  convince  the  most  dejected.  Accordingly,  after  tho 
ovaning  prayer,  Columbus  ordered  a careful  look-out,  and 
himself  remained  on  tho  high  stern  of  his  vessel  from  ten 
o'clock,  when  he  had  obscrv'od  glimmcrininof  light,  as  ho 
supposed  on  shore,  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  the  furemoat 
vessel  fired  a gun  as  a signal  of  land  having  been  disco- 
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vered.  Nut  an  eye  was  closed  that  night,  all  waiting  uiln 
intemie  feeling  for  the  dawn  of  tho  12lh  of  October,  1492, 
which  was  to  reveal  the  great  mystery  of  the  ocean,  whe- 
ther it  wus  bounded  by  u savago  wilderness,  or  by  spicy 
groves  and  splendid  cities,  possibly  tho  very  Cipango,  tho 
constant  object  of  the  golden  fancies  of  the  admiral.  With 
tears  of  joy,  after  fervid  thanksgivings,  Columbus  kissed  the 
earth  on  which  be  landed,  and  with  great  solemnity  planieil 
the  cross  in  tho  new  world  atGuanaliani.or  San  Salvador*, 
one  of  the  Gucayos,  Lucayan  or  Bahama  Islands.  Those  wIm 
hnd  lately  been  most  in  despair  were  now  tho  most  e.xlra 
vngaiit  in  their  joy.  The  most  mutinous  and  outrageous 
thronged  closest  round  the  admiral,  and  crouched  at  the 
feet  of  a man  who  in  their  eyes  had  already  wealth  and 
honours  in  his  gift. 

The  naked  and  paintod  natives,  when  thov  had  recovered 
from  their  fright,  regarded  tho  white  men,  fiy  whose  confi- 
dence they  were  soon  won,  as  visitors  from  tlio  skies  which 
bounded  their  horizon ; they  received  from  thorn  with 
transport  toys  and  trinkets,  fragments  of  glass  and  earthen- 
ware. as  celestial  presents  possessing  a supernatural  virtue. 
They  brought  in  uxchange  cotton  yarn  and  cassava  bread, 
wliicli.  O.H  it  keeps  lunger  than  wheateii  bread,  was  highly 
acceptable  to  the  8|>aiiiards. 

On  the  24th,  Columbus  set  out  in  quest  of  gold  and 
CipQiigu.  After  discovering  Concepcion,  Bxuma,  and  Islu 
Laiga.  Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  elysium;  be  no  longer 
doubted  that  this  beautiful  land  was  tbe  real  Cipango. 
When  this  delusion  was  over,  he  fancied  Cuba,  which,  to 
the  time  of  bU  death,  he  took  for  part  of  the  mainland  of 
India  f,  to  be  not  far  firom  Mango  and  Cathay,  so  brilUanllV 
depicted  in  his  great  oracle,  Marco  Polo.  He  next  took 
Hayti,  or  Santo  IXiroingo,  for  the  ancient  Ophir,  the  source 
of  the  riches  of  Solomon,  but  hegtfvo  it  the  Latin  diminu- 
tive of  Hts[Miniola,  from  lU  resembling  the  fairest  tracts  of 
Spain,  l^.'aving  here  the  germ  of  a future  colony,  b<^ 
set  sail  homeward  tho  4th  of  Januan*.  1493.  A dreadfol 
-to.-rn  overtook  him  on  tho  12th  of  February.  Columbus 
rearing  the  loss  of  his  discovery  more  than  the  loss  of  life 
reiired  to  write  two  copies  of  a short  account  of  it.  Ho 
wrappctl  them  in  wax,  enclosed  them  in  two  separate  casks, 
one  01  which  he  threw  into  tho  sea,  and  the  other  he  ploced 
on  the  poop  of  his  vessel,  that  it  might  float  in  case  she 
should  sink.  Happily  the  storm  subsided,  but  another 
drove  him  off  the  mouth  of  tbe  Tagus  on  tho  4th  of  March; 
and  although  diMtrustful  of  the  Purtugvicse,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  there.  At  lost  he  landed  triumphantly  at 
Palos,  the  15th  of  March,  1493.  In  his  journey  ihroiigli 
' Spain,  he  received  princely  lumours  all  his  way  to  Rar<«o- 
Iona,  where  the  court  liod  gone.  His  entrance  here,  with 
some  of  the  natives,  and  with  tho  arms  and  utensils  of  the 
discovered  islands,  was  a triumph  as  striking  and  more 
glorious  than  that  of  a conqueror.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
received  him  seated  in  state,  rose  as  bo  approached,  raisisl 
him  as  bo  kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  seated  in  their  presence. 

On  tbe  25th  of  B^tember,  1 493,  Columbus  left  Cadiz 
on  a seeond  expedition,  with  seventeen  shim  and  150U 
men.  He  diacovered  the  Caribbee  Islands,  Werto  Rico, 
anil  Jamaica;  and  after  repeatbd  mutinies  of  his  colonists, 
and  great  hardships,  he  relumed  against  the  the  trade- 
winds  to  Cadiz.  June  11,  1496.  Having  dispelled  all  the 
I'alumniea  that  uad  been  accumulated  upon  him,  Columbus 
embarked  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  at  San  Lucar  de  Barra- 
meda,  on  a third  expedition,  with  only  six  venels.  In  this 
voyage  ho  discovured  La  Trinidad,  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noco 1,  tbe  coast  of  Paria,  and  the  Margarita  and  Cubagua 
Island.  On  the  14th  of  Augiuit  he  l^re  away  fur  His- 
iianiola  to  recruit  his  health.  The  dissensions  which  arose 
liere,  the  calumnies  of  miscreants  who  had  been  ship|>cd  off  to 
Spain,  countcramcodasthey  wore  by  envious  courtiersat  home, 
the  unproductiveness  of  the  new  settlement,  and  regret  at 
having  vested  such  hi^h  powers  in  a subject  and  a fureiinier, 
who  could  now  be  dupensed  with,  induced  Ferdinand,  iu 
Ju^,  1500,  to  dispatch  Francisco  Bovadilla  to  superscilu 
Columbus,  and  brin^  him  back  in  chains.  Vallejo,  the 
officer  who  had  him  m charge,  and  Marlin,  the  master  of 
* Narmrirlr  coalciMt  UmI  it  nutl  ha*«  b«oo  Turk  anoUxT  of  the 

■ame  claetrr.althoafh  (hie  (uppoiition  it  ranoDce  «Hh  <U1  the  particnlar* 
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the  iMravel,  woul<l  have  taVon  his  chains  off;  but  Columbus 
prouillv  saifl.  ‘ I will  wear  them  till  the  king  order*  other- 
wise, and  will  preseno  them  a»  memorials  ofhU  gratitude.’ 
He  hung  them  up  in  his  cubinet,  and  ror^uested  they  should 
be  buried  in  his  grave.  The  general  burst  of  indignation 
at  Cadiz,  which  was  echoed  throughout  Spain,  on  the  arri- 
val of  ColumhuM  in  fetters,  compelled  Feruinand  himself  to 
disclaim  all  km^wlcilge  of  the  shameful  transaction.  But 
still  the  king  kept  Cuiumbusin  nttendnucc  fur  nine  months, 
wasting  his  time  in  fruiiless  solicitations  fur  redress;  and 
at  last  ap]K>iikted  Nicholo.s  Ovaiido  governor  of  Hispaniola 
in  his  place.  With  restricted  powers  and  a broken  frame, 
but  with  hU  over-soaring  and  irrepressible  entliusiasm, 
Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz  again  on  the  9tb  of  May, 
with  four  caravels  and  15U  men.  in  search  of  a passage  to 
the  East  Indies  near  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  should 
supersede  that  of  Vasco  de  Gama.  Being  denied  relief  and 
even  shelter  at  Santo  Domingo,  he  was  swept  away  by  the 
currents  to  the  N.W. ; he  however  mUs4'd  Yucatan  and 
Mexico,  and  at  last  reached  Truxitlo,  whence  he  cuastcil 
Honduras,  (he  Mosquito  shore,  Costa  Rica,  Veragua,  os 
far  a-s  the  point  which  he  called  El  Retrete,  where  the  re- 
cent westward  coasting  of  Bastidcs  had  terminated.  But 
here,  on  the  5th  of  December,  he  gave  up  his  splendid 
vision,  and  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  his  crews  to  return 
m search  of  gold  to  Veragua,  a country  which  he  himself 
mistook  for  tiie  Aurca  Chenumesus  of  tlie  antients. 

Finally^  the  fierce  resistance  of  the  natives  and  the  crazy 
state  of  his  ships  forced  him.  at  the  close  of  April,  1503,  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  for  Hispaniola  with  only  two 
crowded  wrecks,  which,  being  incapable  of  keeping  the  sea, 
came,  on  the  24th  of  June,  to  anchor  at  Jamaica.  After 
famine  and  despair  had  occasioned  a series  of  mutinies  and 
disasters  far  greater  (lun  anv  that  he  luid  yet  experienced, 
be  at  lost  arrived,  on  the  1 3th  of  August,  at  Santo  Domingo. 
Here  he  cxhauste<l  hie:  funds  in  relieving  his  crews, 
extending  his  generosity  even  to  those  who  had  been  most 
outragiKius.  Sailing  hoincwanls  on  the  12lh  of  September, 
he  anchored  his  tempest-tossed  and  shattered  bark  at  San 
Lucar,  the  7lh  of  November,  I5U4-  From  .San  Lucur  he 
proceeded  to  Sevilla,  where  he  soon  after  received  the  news 
nf  the  death  of  hi*  patroness  Isabella.  He  was  detained  by 
ilines-s  till  the  spring  of  1505,  when  he  arrived,  wearied  and 
exhaiisicd,  at  Segovia,  to  have  only  another  courtly  denial 
of  redreas,  and  to  linger  a year  longer  in  neglect,  ]x)ver(y, 
and  pain,  till  death  gave  him  relief  at  Valladolid  on  the 
20th  uf  May,  1506.  Tims  ended  a noble  and  glorious 
career,  inseparably  connected  with  the  reemds  of  the  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude  uf  kings.  To  make  some  amends  fur 
the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  this  great  man,  his  remains  re- 
ceived a pompous  funeral,  and  his  grave  and  roat  of  arms 
the  following  motto:— 

' A CuUIU  y « Leon 
Narvo  maixk>  dio  Colon.' 

Although  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  in  Juno,  1497,  and  Columbus  did  not  touch  (he 
American  continent  till  ho  visited  the  coa.st  of  Paria  in 
August,  1498,  Columbu-s,  however,  first  reachorl  Guanahani, 
and  what  may  properly  be  denominated  the  Columbian  Ar- 
chiwlago,  and  is  really  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World. 

T^c  voyage  of  one  Antonio  Sanchez  from  the  Canaries 
to  Hayti  in  1494,  mentioned  by  the  Inca  Garciloso  and 
some  other  Spanish  writers,  is  regardwl  as  a fable.  The 
accounts  howev«?r  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who  had 
sailed  westward  so  far  n.s  to  perceive  indications  of  land, 
were  useful  to  Columbus,  according  to  Iris  own  avowal. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  a written  declaration  of  the  4th 
of  August.  1494,  a-scribc  the  new  discoveries  to  Columbus. 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who*u  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  new  lu-nrisphere,  did  not  see  it  till  he  accompanietl 
Ojeda,  a-s  a pilot,  to  the  coast  of  Paria  in  1499. 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  authorities  for  (he  Life 
of  Cohimbus:— ‘Navigatione  del  Re  di  Casliglia  delle  Isole 
e Paesi  nuovamente  ritrovati,’  and  the  Latin  translation, 

‘ Navigalio  Christophori  Colombi,’ Vicenza,  1507;  ‘ Itinc- 
rarium  Portugallcnsimn.’  Milan.  1508;  Grinflpus, ‘Xovus 
Orbis  Regionuin,’  Bdlc,  153.1;  Life  of  the  Admiral,  by 
his  son  Fernando,  Oviedo;  ‘Chronicle  of  the  Indies,'  Se- 
villa, 15.15;  Manuscript  History  of  Fernando  and  Isa- 
bella, bv  the  curate  of  Los  Palacros;  Manuscript  History 
of  the  indies,  by  I>as  Casas ; ‘ I.*cttcr8  and  Decades  of  the 
Ocean,’  by  Peter  Martyr  d'Anghierra,  or  Angleria;  Hor- 
‘History  rf  the  Ind'os;’  ‘ Rol*erlson's  America;’ 


Churchiirs  Voyages,  vol.  ii. ; Navarrete,  ‘ Relacion  do  lo* 
quatroViajesde  Cristobal  Colon;’  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus. 

COLUMBCS.  [Ohio.] 

tJOLUMELLA,  LU'CIUS  JU'NIUS  MODERATUS 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  vr.luable  works  on  Roman 
agriculture,  if  not  himself  a native  ofGade&CCadiz),  sprung 
from  a family  belonging  to  that  town,  uhicb  had  been  lung 
most  intimately  connected  with  Home.  In  several  parts  ol 
his  work  he  speaks  of  a paternal  uncle,  Mon-us  Columella, 
who  had  livcil  in  Baetica  (Amlalusia),  and  had  been  well 
knuan  as  an  intelligent  agriculturist.  In  ]>articuUr  lie 
speaks  of  his  success  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  oi 
sheep  by  the  introduction  of  rams  from  Mauretania,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  (hat  the  celebrated  stock  of  the  Merinos 
owes  its  origin  to  this  importation.  Tlie  author  Irims-^l*. 
possessed  an  estate  in  the  country  of  (he  Cerclnni  (La  Ccr- 
doriu),  near  the  Pyrenees,  where  ho  wat,  enrinenlly  success- 
ful in  the  growth  of  the  vine.  When  he  wrote  his  work 
he  ap{)cars  to  have  Ihhmi  residing  either  at  Rome,  or  in  the 
neignboiirhood ; but  he  had  a personal  knowiege  of  luatiy 
parts  of  (he  Roman  empire.  He  himself  mentions  a resi- 
dence of  luime  length  in  Cilicia  and  Syria  (ii.  11),  18),  but 
without  stating  the  object  which  canrietl  him  into  that  pari 
of  the  world,  ^fhe  period  at  which  he  lived  and  wrote  may 
1)0  roost  safely  deduced  from  hia  own  writings.  On  the  one 
hand  he  mentions  his  having  been  present  at  a conversa- 
tion on  agriculture  in  whicb  L Vulusius  took  part  (i.  7,  3), 
and  the  terms  he  n*es  implv  that  many  years  had  since 
elapsed.  Now  the  death  this  very  man  happens  to 

be  specially  noticed  by  Tacitus  at  the  end  of  the  year 
A.  D.  2U  (Ann.  iii.  30).  Again  he  speaks  of  Seneca  as  still 
living  (iii.  3,  31);  and  Urn  tragical  death  of  Seneca,  it  is 
well  Known,  occutre<l  in  the  year  66.  He  speaks  moreover 
of  Varro  as  preceding  him  by  two  generations.  He  was 
bom  thfrefote  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  sra. 

The  work  of  Columella  is  addressed  to  Publius  Silvinus, 
and  consists  of  twelve  books : the  two  first  on  the  choice  uf 
a farm  and  fann-housc,  the  selection  of  slaves,  (he  cultivth- 
tion  of  arable  and  pasture  land ; the  three  next  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  olive,  and  fruits  of  the  orchard,  hic.; 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  on  the  ox,  horse,  mule,  aw,  sheep, 

foat  and  dog,  that  is,  the  shepherd’s  dog  and  the  house 
og,  for  he  specially  excludes  the  sporting  dog,  os  inter- 
fering with,  instead  of  promoting,  the  economic  manage- 
ment of  a farm.  The  eighth  book  treats  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  the  ninth,  of  bees.  The  next,  which  has  for  iU 
subject  the  vegetable  and  tluwcr  garden,  presents  the  un 
usual  spectacle  of  a poem  in  the  middle  of  a prose  work 
Tins  form  was  selected  by  Columella  at  tlio  pressing  >>oli 
citation  of  his  friend  Silvinus,  and  the  poem  was  avowedly- 
put  forth  as  a supplement  to  the  Georgies  of  Virjpl,  in  an- 
swer to  the  challenge  of  the  Mantuan  bard  * 

' Venun  Ita^c  ipM  et|ui(lrin  ipatiii  inclasus  )um)uJ« 
rrsterro.  alqae  iflii*  pMl  m«  mrau.'ntiHlA  reUuquo.* 

In  the  eleventh  book  the  author  is  again  on  the  terra 
firma  of  prose,  and  gives  us  in  three  long  chapters,  not  very- 
dosely  connected,  tlie  duties  of  a bailiff,  a farmer’s  alma- 
nack, and  the  vegetable  iranlen.  This  book  is  mimetimes 
entitled  the ‘Bailiff’  (Villicus);  as  (he  last  bears  the  name 
of  the  ‘Bailiff’s  Wife’ (Yillica),  and  treats  of  the  indoor 
duties,  the  making  wine  and  vinegar,  preserving  fruits, 
&c. 

In  the  composition  of  (his  work.  Columella  has  made 
free  use  of  the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture  who  preceded 
him.  Among  these  wo  may  particularly  mention  Cato 
the  Censor.  Terentius  Varro,  his  own  conlompomrics; 
Cornelius  Celsus  and  Julius  Atticus;  and  lastly,  Julius 
Groocimis,  the  father  of  Agricola,  who  seems  to  have  shown 
his  predilection  for  the  science  by  the  name  he  selected  for 
his  son.  But  the  author  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terras,  and  to  whom  he  most  willingly  appeals,  is  Mngo  the 
Carthaginian,  whose  work  on  agriculture,  as  he  tells  us,  con- 
taining oight-and-twcuty  books,  was  translated  from  the 
Phcetiician  into  Latin,  under  a special  decree  of  the 
Roman  senate.  The  latinityof  Columella  has  nearly  all 
the  purity  of  the  Augtwtan  age ; but  wherever  his  subject 
gives  him  an  opportunity,  he  discovers  a taste  for  that  sen- 
timental and  declamatory  style  which  distinguishes  the 
writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  His  poem  is  de- 
ficient in  all  thoj.e  qualities  which  give  grace  and  bentily  to 
the  CJoorgics.  Columella  is  often  cited  by  Pliny  tlie  Elder 
in  his  ‘Natural  History,’  hut  generally  with  an  expr<>i.*ion 
of  dissent.  He  is  also  quoted  by  Vegetius  and  Palladius, 
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But  tbe  treatiM  on  agriculture  by  the  latter  appeare  to  have 
superseded  Columella’s  work,  and  to  have  thrown  it  alto- 
gether into  oblivion.  Besides  the  great  work  of  Columella, 
which  we  have  described,  there  is  a single  book  entitled, 
‘Do  Arboribus,’  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a preceding 
book  now  lost.  These  two  appear  to  have  been  a portion 
of  an  early  etlition  of  the  worV  on  agriculture,  probably  in 
four  books,  which  being  afterwards  enlarged,  swelled  into 
the  twelve  we  now  possess.  Accordingly  the  matter  of  the 
* Do  Arboribus  ’ will  be  found  with  some  alterations  and 
many  additions,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  Hfth  books  of  the 
greater  work ; and  Cossiodorus  actually  speaks  of  sixteen 
books  written  by  Columella.  In  ignorance  of  this,  the 
writers  of  many  of  tbe  MSS , as  well  as  the  early  editors, 
have  inserted  the  minor  treatise  after  the  secona  book  of 
the  more  complete  work,  thus  causing  many  contradictions 
and  great  confusion  in  the  numbers  of  the  following  books. 

Tlie  writings  of  Columella  have  generally  been  publishttl 
together  with  tlie  works  of  the  other  authors  ‘ De  Re  Rus- 
tics.’ The  chief  editions  are  these:  ‘The  Princeps,’  Venice, 
fol.  147*2 ; Bologna,  ful.  1494;  by  Aldus,  Svo.,  1513.  or  rather 
1514;  by  R. Stephens, 8vo.,1543;  by Gesner, Leipzig, ‘2  vul.s. 
4to.,  1735 ; and  what  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  best, 
the  edition  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  4 vols.  8vo,  1794 — 7.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  English  translation  of  Columella. 

COLUmE'LLA,  the  central  part  or  axis  in  the  theca  of 
a moss,  around  which  the  spores  are  arrangeil  without 
having  any  definite  connection  with  it.  Also  tho  axis  of 
any  kind  of  fruit  when  separate  from  the  carpels:  in  the 
latter  ca.se  it  is  a hardenefl  state  of  the  growing  point. 

COLUMELLIA'CBAi,  a small  diandrous  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  Exogens,  with  a superior  tU'o-parted  calyx,  a 
rotate  corolla,  three-lobed  anthers  bursting  outwards,  a 
two-celled  o\*ary  with  an  indefinite  number  or  ovules  and  a 
capsular  fruit.  They  are  South  American  and  Mexican 
bushes,  looking  like  monopelalous  Onagraceous  plants,  of 
ilmibtful  atllnity,  end  of  no  known  use.  (Lindlcy’s  tWaiurai 
Si/item  qf  Botany,  cd.  2,  p.  24U.) 


COLUMN,  from  tho  Latin  columno.  The  column  is 
a shaft  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  in  the  form  of  a truncated 
cone,  a little  swelled  from  the  straight  lino  at  about  one- 


thml  Its  height  from  the  lower  extremity,  this  swelling  is 
called  the  entasis.  The  column  is  furnished  with  a base  at 
the  foot  and  a capital  at  the  head  of  tbe  shaft.  Columns 
arc  of  various  proportions  and  kinds : circular  on  the  plan, 
and  rarely  polygonal.  The  Romans  had  five  models  of 
columns,  which  were  called  orders;  but  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  the  Romans  appear  to  have  derived  their  architoi'- 
turc,  only  three.  Tho  Egy'ptians  used  columns,  but  they 
wero  very  different  in  their  form  and  proportions  from  both 
the  Roman  and  Greek  examples. 


(Efypliu  ColaiBB  in  Um  Britkb  lluMani.] 

Tlie  Hllplinl  >re  It*  rartonehrt  on  lh«  cvlomn,  drawn  to  n lnrg«-t 

Til*  of  (h«  miuan  U 18  ft.  U|  in. 

The  five  orders  are  the  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  Composite, 
which  is  a mixture  of  the  two  former;  and  the  Doric  nml 
the  Tuscan— two  orders  ver>*  similar  in  appearance  ami  cha* 
racier  lo  each  other. 

The  Greek  Corinthian,  Done,  and  Ionic  differ  from  the 
Roman.  The  proportions  of  the  orders  vary  slightly  m 
aiuioet  every  example  of  antiquiiv ; but  the  dlsIiiigiiUiiiiig 
features  are  tbe  capitals.  The  bases  also  vary  i,i  propnitinn, 
and  sometimes  in  the  profiles  of  their  mouhlingb ; but  tins 
is  not  so  apparent  to  an  ordinary  observer  as  the  differciicu 
in  the  capitals  of  the  orders. 

The  Cunnthian  capital  consists  of  the  leaves  ol  the  acan> 
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lhu»,  with  two  spiral  horns  st  each  of  (he  four  aiif^lcs  of  (he 
tibacus.  In  the  centre  between  these  horns  arc  two  smaller 
spiraU  attached  to  the  bell  of  (he  capital ; under  these  are 
two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves  regularly  disposed,  eight  being 
placed  in  each  row,  and  eight  large  double  leaves  support- 
ing tho  angular  lioms,  called  also  vohiles.  These  arc  the 
leading  features  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  although  some  arc 
more  ornamented  than  others,  and  have  enriched  details 
about  the  abacus  and  the  bell,  wliich  others  have  not.  The 
most  striking  difference  between  the  character  of  (ho  Greek 
and  Roman  foliage  of  the  Corinthian  column  is  this*  tho 
leaves  of  the  Greek  have  angular  points,  and  are  almost 
straight  on  the  sides ; the  Roman  are  rounded  oii  the  sides ; 
tiic  section  of  the  hollow  of  the  former  is  angular,  while  tho 
latter  U either  a segment  of  a circle,  or  formed  of  two  seg- 
ments of  a circle  meeting  in  tho  centre  of  the  hollow  of  the 
puints  of  (he  acanthus  leaf.  The  Greek  leaves  may  be  said  to 
Imvo  mure  of  the  natural  character  of  the  acanthus,  or  the 
thistle,  while  the  Roman  is  more  artificial,  and  run^uently 
less  like  (he  model  from  which  the  Greeks  drew  their  capital. 
There  arc  examples  of  the  Greek  Corinthian  capitals,  al- 
though much  mutilated,  in  tho  Elgin  c>)llcctum  in  the 
British  Museum ; and  casts  of  the  Roman  examples  from 
(he  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Mars  Ultor,  and  the  Pun- 
Iheun,  also  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bell  of  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  may  be  dearly  understood  from  the  an- 
m*\(*cl  ibawing  of  the  mulilatrm  single  Corinthian  capital 


(lU-n  »r  a (‘-unuthtan  CapiUl,  a frtfmtnl  fnna  tli«  T*n^  of  Apollo,  at 
Kr,>«n  lha  4(li  *oL  of  Mowart'a  ' MIiobb,’  publithod  b)r  PrktUy  an«l 
WV,,!...  Un.l.-n.} 

fmii'l  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassa*.  near  Phigoloia  ; 
and  the  accomponying  drawing  of  Egyptian  capitals,  from 
the  French  work  on  Egypt,  wUl  shew  ^Uer  than  any  ela- 
lx»niiu  description  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  Egyptian 
capital  to  the  bell  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  as  we  meet 
with  the  latter  in  the  Temple  of  Jackly  near  Mylasa,  and 
tb«t  Cfaoragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  The 


(BgrpOsn  etpiult.) 

order  of  tho  Temple  of  Vonla  at  Rtime,  which  very  much 
resembles  the  order  of  the  Temple  at  Jackly.  was  most 
probably  copied  from  it.  Among  other  peculiarities,  it  has 
the  same  defect  of  the  leaves  projecting  iKjyond  tho  lino 
of  the  shaft,  and  U tho  only  building  of  theCorinlhiau  order, 
in  Rome,  which  has  a Greek  characler.  Some  Greek 
Corinthian  capitals  have  only  ono  row  of  acanthus  leaves, 
and  are  without  the  horns  under  the  abacus,  tho  bell  being 
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docorntcd  with  (ht  leaves  called  walerdeaves,  tta  in  the 
Tower  of  Ibo  Winds  ut  Atlums. 

The  Ionic  column  is  characterized  by  the  two  large  spu^a 
or  volutes  on  two  of  its  fares,  connected  under  the  abacus. 
The  other  sides  connect  these  fares  at  right  angles  by  a 
kind  of  baluster  placed  horizontally.  Beneath  this  baluster 


r llkir  the  lonUi  cairitAl  d Um  [HtU  Um  eaniial  of  Um  Erre. 
etdFT  ciBpUiyrd  lu  tae  rvll*  ot  UirUBi.] 

U««Ti?BiTJeorA|>olU>  at 

and  the  astragal  .surmounting  the  top  of  the  sliaft  of  the 
culuuiu  is  the  neck  of  the  capital,  which  in  some  Urcek 


examples  i.s  richly  decorated;  the  baluster  u also  occa- 
sionally enriched.  In  some  Ionic  capitals  all  the  faces  of 
the  volutosurc  conjoined  at  the  extremities,  the  faces  being 
curved  inwards  as  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Ba.«sa>. 
Ionic  columns  ]>Iaced  at  the  angles  of  porticos  have  some- 
times the  volute  ingeniously  formed  at  the  angle,  so  as  to 
present  a voluted  face  cillter  ranging  with  the  volutes  of 
the  portico,  or  with  the  volut<»  of  the  columns  at  the  side 
of  the  porlicit.  The  angle  column  of  St.  Pancras  Church, 
London,  has  the  angular  faces  curved.  The  angular  volutes 
in  some  Roman  examples  arc  formerl  of  two  half  volutes 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  ha.scsof  the  Ionic 
vary  perhaps  muru  than  any  other  order.  In  Roman  ex 
anmles  the  Attic  base  is  employed. 

The  Comi>osite  column,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a com- 
pound. It  is  formed  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic,  but 
partakes  more  of  the  Corinthian  character  and  propor- 
tions. 

The  Roman-Doric  and  Tusi'an  columns  arc  sbaRs  with 
moulded  capitals  and  bases,  the  Doric  only  having  a slight 
diHroration  of  rosettes  and  buds  in  the  neck  of  (he  capital, 
and  some  trifling  additional  mouldings.  The  Grecian 
Doric  differs  from  the  Roman  both  in  proportion  aud  in  the 
mouldings  of  the  capital,  in  the  (lutings  being  without 
fillets,  and  in  its  being  almost  always  without  a ba.se. 

An  order  includes  the  column  with  the  whole  of  tlio 
entablature,  or  the  superstructure  raised  on  it,  which  is 
divided  into  aTcltitrave,  frieze,  aud  cornice. 


All  the  great  architects  of  the  cinque  cento,  and  after 
them  those  of  the  later  Italian  and  rrcnch  schools,  have 
clifTcrcd  in  the  proportions  and  details  of  the  ordeiw,  but 
for  the  most  part  in  a trifling  degree.  The  pro|M>rtions  of 
the  five  Roman  orders  which  we  liave  adopted  here  as 
our  rule  arc  those  laid  ilown  in  Sir  William  Chambers’s 
Architecture,  and  which  arc  generally  cmplovcd  by  the 
English  anthitects  of  the  present  day.  The  proiwrtions  of 
tlie  orders  used  by  the  Greeks  arc  from  the  authority  of 
Stuart.  Tho  measure  by  which  the  projwrtlons  of  the 
orders  are  dotenuined,  is  the  diameter  of  the  ba.se  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  called 
modules,  and  each  module  is  divided  into  .10  parts  called 
minutes.  This  scale  is  in  general  use  in  nil  countries 
which  derive  their  architecture  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Tims  tho  height  of  the  shaft  of  thcTuscan  order,  from  the 
upper  line  of  Inc  fillet  of  (ho  base  to  the  upper  line  of  the 


astragal  of  the  neck  of  the  column,  is  12  modules  or  semi- 
diameters  high ; the  base,  including  the  plinth,  is  30 
minutes;  the  capital,  30  minutes;  tho  architrave.  .314 
minutes;  the  frieze,  Sl^tninutes;  the  cornice,  including 
the  bed-mould  or  ogee,  42  minutes;  and  tho  projection 
of  the  corTJK’e,  4*2  minutes.  The  shaft  of  the  Dtaric  onlcr 
is  13  moduli^  28  minutes;  the  ba.se,  30  minutes;  tho 
capital,  32  minutes;  the  architrave,  30  minutes;  the  frieze, 
45  minutes;  and  the  cornice.  45  minutes.  The  projec- 
tion of  tho  cornice  is  57  minutes.  The  shaft  of  the 
Ionic  order  contains  16  module#,  9 minutes;  the  ba.-c, 
30  minutes;  the  capital,  from  the  upper  line  of  iho 
oistragal,  21  minutes;  the  arenitrave,  4(>4  minutes;  the 
frieze,  404  minutes;  and  the  cornice,  54  minutes.  The 
projection  of  llie  coniiee  is  54  minutes.  The  Corinthian 
order  has  the  shaft  16  modules,  20  minutes;  the  Inusc.  3<) 
minutes:  tho  capital,  70  minutes;  the  architrave,  4a  mi- 
nutes: the  frieze.  45  minutes;  the  cornice,  CO  minutes; 
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&U(1  the  projoction,  US  iiiiitutei.  The  C.>mp(i3iU>  onlor  )s 
similar  in  its  ceneral  pr«>pnriions  to  ihc  Cariiitlu:ni ; and 
thecoljmns  ol'thu  Roman  unlcrM  (Iimini>h  in  (Uanio:or about 
one-sixth,  that  U,  aru  5b  luinutos  at  the  upper  diameter  ai 
the  sholY.*  The  Greek  I>iric  varies  very  much  in  its  pro- 
portions. The  Doric  of  the  Parthenon  has  the  shaf^  and 
capital  10  modules  8 micmies  high,  and  the  entablature  3 
moduicH  16  minutes.  For  a scale  of  the  ]>roporlions  of 
the  leading  features  of  some  of  the  best  known  examples 
of  anti^ity,  »ee  tlm  end  of  this  article. 

The  Tuscan  order,  wliich  is  simple  in  its  design,  has  a 
base  formed  uf  a plinth  nr  M|uared  pieces  of  stone  »s  a 
foundation,  and  a torus  above  it,  sunnounted  with  a fillut. 
The  shaft  U terniinutcd  with  a flllet  and  an  astragal,  on 
which  the  capital  is  set,  consisting  of  a necking  (a  pro- 
longation of  the  sliait)  and  an  ovulo  mouhling  supporting 
the  sejuared  abacus  which  is  surmounted  with  n nilct. 
Tlie  architrave  is  a plain  fare  with  a broad  fillet.  The 
frieze  also  is  a plain  face.  The  cornice  consists  of  an  dgee, 
a fillet,  an  ovolo  forming  the  bod-mould  of  the  cornice, 
which  consists  also  of  the  corona  and  fillet,  surmounted 
with  u cvmatium. 

The  Roman  Doric,  resembling  in  some  ^tarliculars  the 
Tuscan,  is  however  very  much  richer.  The  Done  base 
consists  of  a plinth,  a torus,  a hollow  moulding  with  a fillet 
alMve  and  below  it ; on  the  upper  fillet  is  another  torus  and 
fillet,  from  which  rises  the  shaft,  curved  where  it  springs 
from  the  fillet.*^  This  is  the  Attic  base,  which  is  most 
cumraoiilv  use<l  in  all  the  ordei^  except  the  Tuscan.  The 
shaft  of  the  Iktric  is  tenuinatod  like  the  Tuscan,  and  from 
the  summit  tmriugs  the  capital  with  a neck  enriched  with 
mulcts  ami  buus.  Above  the  necking  are  three  fiat  annular 
rings  or  fillets,  then  an  ovolo  moiUding  surmounted  with 
the  abacus,  which  u finished  with  a small  ogee  moulding 
and  fillet.  The  architrave  is  a plain  face,  with  a (lut  band 
(ttenia)  arnl  a fillet  under  iho  triglyph,  with  six  guttm  or 
drops  under  the  fillet.  The  frieze  is  dividetl  into  compart- 
ments wiili  a triglyph  over  each  column  and  one  or  more 
between,  acoirding  to  the  width  of  the  intcrcolumniation. 
The  triglyphs  which  project  slightly  from  the  face  of  the 
frieze  are  channelled  with  angular  channels  and  two  half 
channels  at  the  aides  of  the  triglyph.  The  metope,  or 
space  beta'een  two  triglyphs,  is  square  or  nearly  so;  this, 
howewr.  depends  on  iho  intercolumns.  Tlie  triglyplis  are 
bound  together  by  a facia,  surmounted  by  a small  fillet  under 
the  }>ed-raould  the  cornice,  which  is  an  ovolo  moulding 
or  an  ogee.  Over  this  is  tho  mulule  band  with  the 
nvutules.  s<]uaru  in  form,  projecting  over  the  tiiglyphs;  an 
ogee  Hurmounts  tho  mutules  and  tlie  mutulo  band.  The 
mutulus  sup|)ort  the  cornice,  consisting  of  the  corona,  an 
ogee  and  fillet,  and  a cavetto  or  hollow  moulding.  The  sotfit 
or  un«lcr-side  of  the  cornice  is  sometime.^  enriched  with 
pannels.  aud  guttie  are  placed  under  tlat  mutules.  Tho 
Doric  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Romo  has  dentils  with 
an  ogee  bod-mould  in  tho  cornice  in  lieu  of  tho  mutules ; 
and  the  basilica  by  Palladio  at  Vicenza  is  without  either 
mutuliH  or  dentils,  haring  instead  uf  t hem  a liuld  ogee  and 
ovolo  moulding,  ami  the  ari’hilrave  dividetl  into  two  facico. 

The  Greek  Doric  differs  consuicrably  from  tho  Roman, 
bt'ing  almost  always  executed  without  u base.  The  lUitings 
of  the  shaft  are  iwunty  in  number  without  fillets;  some 
examples  are  ftutc<l  only  at  the  upper  and  lower  extro- 
luities.  Tlie  capital  cousisU  of  a soliu-looking  abacus  with- 


* Ilf  • tfl  IIm>  p^>portiofl•  of  mmbi-  of  tho  rolaiaoii  of  aotimt 

MlScrt  »l  th*  cod  of  ifaW  ultclc.  auneTKri«tl<>as  ffum  this  pruportioD  wit! 

t Tnvlo««r  (lUmatr?  of  Iho  fthafl  of  a (oliimB  ti  slway*  mruoreil  fmni 
I'm-  {raiBt  aim*  this  curve  end*,  aiKi  i*  juioetl  to  the  atnughi  line  of  the 
iholt. 


out  any  moulding  above  it,  but  supportcsl  byavcryele' 
gBntly-cur\*ed  echimis-mouiding,  a Inch  swells  gradually  out 
of  the  line  of  the  shaft,  being  bound  round  by  three  annulet# 
or  rings  near  the  top  of  tho  shaft,  and  on  the  under  ex- 
tremity of  the  echinus.  A part  of  the  shaft  is  uUo  cut  off 
by  a sinking,  or  channel,  cut  into  the  shaft,  forming  tho 
necking  of  the  capital.  The  features  of  the  oiitablaturo 
are  very  simple,  [Civil  Architecturk.]  Tlic  triglyplis 
arc  not  very  dissimilar  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Doric, 
except  in  the  sc'tting  them  off  on  thb  frieze.  In  the  Roman 
they  arc  invariably  set  over  the  centre  line  of  each  c<dumn, 
the  angle  of  a building  being  tenuinaiud  b\  a portion  of  a 
metope.  In  the  Greek  the  friglypb  is  invariably  roui- 
roenrod  attliu  angle  of  tho  building,  and  not  over  the  centre 
line  ol  tho  column  generally. 


P'twJt  Tlorir  onUr  of  lh«  riciHlc  otdvr  of  ilie  rriv'Ui(*tim  at 

ParthraoM.J  * Alliin*.! 

The  Roman  Ionic  has  an  Attic  base.  Tlio  capit.al  is 
formed  with  two  volutes  on  twt»  fiices,  and  Ibc  volutes  are 
connectetl  by  la>riz«ntal  lines,  though  sumetinu>s  hhe  Iho 
Greek,  the  curved  line  is  employed.  Tlie  abacus  is  formoil  ofa 
fillet  and  an  ogee.  Under  the  horiruntal  lines  connecting 
the  volutes  is  on  echinus  aud  astragal  or  bead-moulding 
enriched.  Tlie  architrave  is  divided  into  two  facim:  the 
upper  £ice  is  surmounted  with  a fillet  and  ogee  enriched, 
and  tho  lower  with  a jmiall  echinus,  also  enriched,  having  a 
narrow  fillet  underneath  it,  Tlio  frieze  is  usually  plain, 
tliough  tho  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome  has  u 
meagre  decoration.  Tlie  cornice  is  supjKirted  by  an  ogeo 
moulding  and  dentils  surmounted  with  a fillet,  a brad 
moulding,  and  a largo  enrichw!  echinus  moulding.  Tlio 
cornice  itself  consists  of  a corona  with  a small  and 
fillet,  on  which  is  placed  a cymatiura.  Tlie  volutes  of  the 
capital  arc  connected  at  the  sides  by  apul\*inus,  or  cu.shion. 
commonly  called  tho  baluster  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  Greek 
ionic  varies  in  its  propiirtion.  and  is  superior  in  lieauty  to 
the  Roman  example.  The  inothod  of  drawing  the  Roman 
volute  railed  Goldman’s  volute,  is  described  in  Sir  William 
Cliamber’s  Architecture. 

Tho  following  is  a very  accurate  method  of  draw  ing  tb« 
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Greek  volute  similar  to  the  form  of  ibe  volute  of  the  Kroc- 
Iheum  or  Minerva  Polia*  at  Athens.  Divide  any  porpen- 


ofilnkwiDf  Ike  furitiinK  ihr  voini*'  of  Iti*  Urcrk  Ionic  of  llic 
E^cth•u■l  mdJ  Mmc(\a  Poli«<  Tciii^ie«,at  Aihcs*.] 

dicular  height,  A B,  into  12  equal  parts.  Tlirough  the 
“lU  division  g from  the  top,  draw  the  line  C D at  right 


angles  to  A B.  I1icn  upon  the  line  CD,  from  tlie  centre  g, 
set  oil'  towards  C six  uf  the  seven  divisions  between  A 
and  g.  Draw  the  Une.s  G li  and  E I',  at  angles  of  45  de- 
grees to  the  lines  A B and  C D rosnectively.  Bisect  tho 
line  joining  A and  C by  ba,  and  produce  it  till  it  cuts  E F 
in  d.  Then  from  d,  os  a centre,  with  the  radius  d A or 
d C,  dcRcribc  the  quadrant  A C of  the  volute.  TlK'n  join 
C d,  cutting  the  line  G H in  e;  from  the  point  e dciwriho 
with  the  radius  e C or  e B the  quadrant  C B,  passing  through 
11,  tho  extremity  uf  the  lino  A B ; and  proceed  in  Ibis  man- 
ner with  all  tlic  quadrants  till  you  touch  the  centre.  Tl>e 
centres  of  the  segments  AC,  C B,  B D,  &e.,  are  always 
found  on  the  diagonal  lines  E F and  G H. 

Tire  host  examples  of  tho  Roman  Ionic  order  are  fluted, 
with  twenty-four  llutings,  or  semicircular  channcla,  divided 
by  8 narrow  fillet,  which  is  part  of  the  surface  of  ihc  shnlt 
if  the  column.  Sumo  Greek  examples,  as  at  Bassee,  have 
only  20  flutinga,  and  ato  without  fillets. 

Thu  general  proportions  of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite are  tho  same,  and  they  diflTer  hut  slightly  in  their 
motildings  and  enrichments.  The  base  of  bothCorinthian 
and  CompoMte  is  the  Attic.  Tlio  llutings  of  the  shaft  a»v. 
os  ill  the  Ionic,  twenty-four,  and  divided  by  fillets.  Tlie 
capital  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves,  eight  in 
each  row,  and  the  upper  row  is  placed  between  ana  over 
the  divisions  of  titc  lower  roa-.  Four  spiral  volutes  in  each 
face  rise  out  of  two  bumihes  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  and  two 
of  them  are  connected  at  the  angles,  and  support  the 
abacu.R  formed  of  a cavetto  and  fillet,  and  an  echinus,  which 
are.  except  tho  fillet,  sometimes  enriched.  The  face  of  the 
abacus  is  formed  of  the  segment  of  a circle,  whose  extremities 
are  supix>rted  by  tho  spiral  horns,  or  volutes.  The  connected 
ends  of  the  abacus  form  a iiarroa-  face,  round  which  the 
mouldings  are  continued,  although  in  some  rare  instances 
these  ends  are  pointed  by  the  intoaection  of  the  two  curved 
fares  of  the  abacus.  'The  leaves  and  volutes  are  carved  round 


ifmrfvWii 


fRaU  OieCoiialUsa  upitekfroa  Sir  Wm.Ck»iBb«n.i 

w hat  18  a continuation  of  tho  shaft,  formed  into  tho  shape 
of  a bell  reversed  Tlie  lower  row  of  leates  genorally 
fullow  the  line  of  tho  shaft,  which  is  oonsiderud  the  Itcst 
svbtcm  of  ^tting  them  olT  round  tho  bell,  although  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  at  Romo  has  the  leaves  projecting 
beyond  tho  shaft,  and  Inigo  Jones  has  adopted  this  system 
n the  Banqueting-houso  at  Whitehall.  The  Corinthian 
architravo  is  divided  into  three  faces,  the  Com|M)«ito  into 
two.  llic  upper  face  is  surmounted  with  an  nsttagal  and 
ogee  onneheu  with  a fillet  - ibu  middle  lace  has  almvo  it  a 


[Uftir  Um  CompobH*  capital,  from  Sir  Was  Chsaibm.l 

small  enriched  ogee,  and  the  lower  face  an  enriched  Wad. 
The  frieze  is  enriched  with  figures  or  ornamenti*.  The  cor- 
nice is  distinguished  by  its  mudillions  and  dentils;  the 
latter  arc  supported  by  an  c^cc  and  astragal  enriched  ; the 
former  by  an  eiiriehctl  echinus  and  astragal.  Themodil- 
lion,  which  is  set  at  intenals  under  the  corona,  will  be 
butler  understood  by  the  annexed  view  of  a modillion  ot 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  showing  also  the  sofilt,  or 
nndcr-siac  of  tho  corona,  with  the  enriched  panncl  between 
the  niodiliious.  Tlic*  uiodilliutis  support  the  corona,  which 
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• terminated  with  a cymatium,  and  this  moulding,  la  llto 
exatnplu  before  ua,  is  decorated  with  lions’  heads. 


[A  MwlUlUm  Of  Con*olecf  ibe  cornice  of  tliifT<^tn|>1»  of  JvplUr  Stator 


In  the  C(*mpositc,  mutulcs  are  sometimes  employed  in- 
ste.ul  of  the  Corinthian  modillion.  The  orders  are  some- 
times s<*t  on  pc'lestal?,  consisting  of  a sfniarc  shaft,  culled 
llic  die,  with  a mouldcsl  base  set  on  a deep  plinth.  The 
die  is  surmoumea  with  mouldings  forming  a rapital,  hut 
in  reality  resembling  more  ilic  t ornicc  of  an  cnfaMalurc. 
Ch.tmbers  allows,  for  the  proportion  of  the  die  of  the  Tuscan 
jK'destal,  two  modules,  twenty-four  minutes ; for  the  Doric, 
tlireo  modules,  six  minutes;  the  Ionic,  llure  modules, 
eighteen  ininulcs;  and  the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  four 
modules.  The  hase^a  and  capitals  arc  resjieclivoly — Tuscan, 
!>ase  twetily-eight  minutes,  capital  fourteen  luinutcs; 
Doric,  base  thirty-two,  and  capital  sixteen  minutes;  Ionic, 
base  thirty -six,  and  capital  eighteen  minutes;  and  Corin- 
tliian,  base  forty,  and  capital  twen^  minutes. 

Greek  mouldings  var)’  from  the  Roman,  and  are  remark- 
able for  being  almitst  invariably  drawn  by  the  hand,  and 
not  formed,  as  in  the  Roman  examples,  of  parts  of  circles 
struck  with  the  compasses. 

The  rtutii\gs  of  eohunns  vary  in  the  depth  and  form  of 
their  curves;  some,  as  in  the  Doric  orders,  are  tiat  .segments, 
without  fillets  between  them,  others  are  deep  segments 
ami  sent  icirelc-s  and  others  are  semi-elliptical,  and  sometimes 
more  than  semi-elliptical,  on  the  plan,  as  in  the  Jupiter 
Stator.  Some  columns  of  anti(|uity  are  dt-coruled  with 
spiral  flutes,  smd  some  with  leave.s,  a.s  in  the  Temple  of 
Clitumnus,  and  in  a fragment  in  the  British  MiifA.‘um. 
T«'«nley  M&rhles,  room  IX. 

The  method  of  drawing  thu  entasLs  of  the  columns  em- 
ployed in  Roman  architecture  is  describe*!  by  Clmmbers, 
p.  li.  of  the  PrefuLX'.  It  is  dune  by  means  ^>f  a sliding  rule, 
calle<I  the  rule  of  Nicoinedcs. 

Some  ucrm.iit  of  the  cnta.sU  of  columns,  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
is  given  in  the  -Iih  vol.  of  Siuarl’s  ‘Alhens.’  witli  compari- 
sons of  the  entasis  of  several  i-olumns.  Tlio  Greek  cnlusw 
U more  .mbilc  than  the  Roman. 

Wo  may  here  observe,  generally,  that  the  principle  of 
a lut*e  is  supimrl,  which  is  admirably  shown  in  the  Attic 
base,  where  the  two  tori  are  proportioned  and  arranged, 
with  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  eavello  cr  hollow  moulding 
between  them,  to  sustain  the  shaft.  Tbu  hollow*  moulding 
gives  additional  height  to  the  ba.se,  and  the  profile  is  in  no 
part  within  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  shaft,  which  %vuu)d 
give  it  0 weak  apjienrancc.  The  annexed  variety  of  buses, 
from  Greek  e.vamples,  present  some  of  the  beauties  and  sumo 
of  the  defects  even  of  Greek  architecture.  Tho  base  of  tlio 
i^oUo  Didytiueus  shows  weakness,  and  Uic  torus  of  the 
Minerva  Polias,  at  Priene,  appears  too  heavy  for  the  delicate 
astragals  and  cavettos  beneath. 

Some  columns,  instead  of  being  fluted  ibe  whole  height 
of  the  shaft,  are.  for  about  one-third  from  tlie  base,  made 
polygonal,  each  sido  beiug  tho  width  of  the  flute.  Tliii<  is 
particularly  the  ease  at  Pompeii,  wliero  tho  Doric  columns 
are  often  very  slender.  In  the  internal  order  of  the  Pan- 
theon, tho  flutings  aro  filled  with  cabling  about  one-third 
of  their  height.  Cabling  is  a carved  bend  prgioctiug  out 
of  the  fluting. 


PROPOaxiONS  OF  sous  OK  THS’COLtJMXS  KMKLOYSO  IK 
ANCIENT  EDIFICES,  WITK  THE  ENTiUlLATURK. 


DOKie. 


fte^ht 

Height 

Dlninelnr 

of 

dianieLuf 

Column. 

Bnio. 

Shaft. 

tore. 

ft  in. 

ft  in. 

ft.  in. 

Temple  of  Jupiler  Olyinplua  at 

AErifralum  . . . 

ei  0 

10  « 

» 9-25 

IHtlaot  llereulea  at  Afrifeatum  . 
l>ilu>  rif  Apolb)  Bpinttiua  al  Uuana, 

» S5 

7 0-5 

4 10 

Drat  PliiK<*IU  .... 

19  «*8 

3 7*75 

9 10-45 

6 51 

Ditto  at  r^ihchio,  In  Corfu  . 

Diilii  uf  Mlucnra  at  Atliea*.  called 

11  3 S5 

9 0 

1 6 

3 10-75 

Ui«  I’arthciuto  . , . , 

31  4*9 

S I'S 

4 9*75 

10  10  56 

Ditto  of  Thi-«dua  . . . 

l»  71? 

3 3-4 

9 6-63 

6 5.9 

Ditto  at  Corinth  . . . . 

S3  »i 

2 510 

4 4 10 

e 

Done  I’orilcoal  Alheaa  , , 

M 9-5 

4 405 

3 4 6 

7 4-58 

(Stuart  a * AtlH-aa.'l 
Trajan'*  mlu:un.  Homan  Doric  . 

97  9 1 

19  3 2 

10  8-8 

Aotuniac  ctilmnn.  ditto  ■ 

TennUr  uf  Jnuiter  Tauliellcaiiaa,  in 

97  3-1 

13  1*9 

13  1*1 

/Esina 

IT  4*2o 

3 9*6 

3 4*65 

6 Ifl-ftS 

Dlitoof  Mincrraat  Suiiium  . . 

Diltv  of  Jupiler  Ncmams  l>«t«ocD 

19  9-15 

a 4-3 

2 e-63 

6 6 

4 3 

8 1*85 

iIXSfl 

.3  10-98 

9 6 Ij 

5 

12  8 96 

RBI 

2 0-75 

Dltlcjof  Ni'inrti*  at  nitamnu*  . 

13  5-45 

9 4'S 

1 to 

iiiel-iil- 
ins  cy- 
inaiiiiui 

tunic. 

IIcieIiI 

llebchl 

of 

Colli  mn. 

Shaft 

diuDK.’ter 
of  Hlialu 

of 

EiiuMb 

n.  In. 

ft  la. 

Ten}de  of  Aindlo  F.pieuiln*  at 

Ha*a»  ..... 

2 1-9 

I 9*4 

3 9-31 

Ditto  Ilf  Rreetlieii*,  Atheai  . 

11  7-.V0 

2 3*8 

1 11-2 

Aqui'durt  of  Madiiaii  , . 

19  1*?3 

2 2-35 

1 11*1 

4 2 90 

r«mtilc  iiQ  llie  |lt**u*  . 

U 8*300 

1 9-4 

1 6*2 

TofBpla  of  Kortuan  Virilia  at  Bome 

S7  9 

a 

2 S 

6 8 6 

art'liU 

Temple  of  fiaeebu*  at  Teot  . . 

3 3-S 

3 1-8 

2 5*4 

VliiiiTTii  I'oUn*  at  i’ricna  . 

4 2*8 

3 6-4 

A|h>![ii  IXd^tnxna  near  Miletus  . 

6 3*3 

5 5*8 

3 5-3 

PropybiA  at  Eka^la  . . . 

3 4*< 

9 9-34 

ConiNTBLVir. 

flettfht 

of 

Helifbl 

DUuneter 

of 

of 

dianx-ter 

EnUbU- 

C»l<iiDn. 

ItsMI. 

of  Shaft. 

lure. 

ft.  In. 

ft  in. 

ft.  111. 

33  8-6 

2 69 

5 7-7.V 

1Vin|,U- of  the  W in/U{i'lt1u>ut  ba»o) 

13  A-05 

1 74 

Monumeut  of  Lviierati’i  at  Allien* 

ll  7-1.5 

1 2 

0 1 *65 

2 8-218 

.Sina,  tic  Vorticu  at  Atlu-u*  . 

8S  0-634 

2 U*3 

2 06 

6 6a 

Arrii  of  Tiiijun.  ,\ii>'ona 

23  «*7 

2 4-25 

2 U t!u 

6 C-.V 

Ditto  of  Ciin-t.iutliie 

-.7  4 1 

2 ll  2 

2 9 

7 1-0 

40  5*9 

4 lO  4 

4 3 5 

W 11  6 

lutviiur  of  llio  P^fithttm  at  Home 

M 10  4 

3 8 2 

3 2-3 

9 2-9 

TrntpleorAiitnrtoiia*  nnd  Fan*|iua 

46  7*7 

4 10  3 

4 2-8 

10  9 1 

Ditlonf  Vk'staat  TiiOll  . 

23  6 

9 5 

2 1 8 

4 :< 
arclll- 

Diln  of  Jiiplier  Tn:ian«  . . 

4«  6-2 

4 8*3 

3 11-4 

10  o' 

l>llto  uf  li.piter  Siaitir 

M 4-9 

4 IV  2 

4 2 5 

12  10-1 

hstlo  of  Vesij  i»i  Rome 

■it  7*9 

3 35 

2 8-1 

Dlitii  at  l.itkly.  near  Mvlaia,  hi 

Akia  M ,i»ut.  Uie  lupfourd  site  of 
I^ltraii.lw  .... 

77  3*8 

3 19-35 

2 36 

5 6-6 

Ditto  of  M iri  I'lsor  at  Uoine 

57  ll 

nearly  6ft 

5 1-6 

3 10  i 

roMPOBrri. 

thialu 

Hvisht 

Di/>melrr 

Upper 

of 

of 

duillieler 

Entabit- 

Colnmu. 

Base. 

of  Shaft. 

tHie. 

n.  lit. 

ft.  In. 

ft.  In. 

ft  In. 

ArehofTitii*  .... 

90  s*s 

2 0 7 

1 9-4 

5 4 4 

SepUtnlii*  SererB*  . . . 

27  10-5 

2 10  e 

9 6-5 

6 

Vuruviu*  lUkSe*  tl>e  haichl  of  il,e  Doric  ( Ronjui)  •rreii  tim*  the  dUorlrr  s 
tlio  tonic,  fli : aiv4  ili«  Corintliiiis.  t«o-t)ilfd«  hislirr  then  the  Ionic,  or  nine 
(llaiMicra  and  one  ilsth.  The  pmparUoiuof  PalMiUo  and  VlfnoU  illfler:  lha 
ljUlar  are.  «c  believe,  prafemd  by  the  French  •ebnol.  Saa  iha  A rcLii cetera  nt 
P»lUdio  Buil  Vacuole.  The  ]>ruiiorvloD«ort1ic  coltUDse  Eiven  abure.  ue  frou 
.vtuert'e  'Athrnt;'  Taylor  and  Cretay'a  * Sone}'  * loDiau  Aaili|Bftlev  f and 
* U«cdtt*il  AntN]idlMa  oT  AUJoa.’ 

[n  atodvinE  ihaao  wnrh*  lha  Metlaol  ibomM  be  (uided  by  Ihe  Sfsrea 
■leniulfijf  the  <llmrn»ioo«  rntlici  than  t>y  th«  ontlinca. 

COLUMN,  a body  of  troops  consisting  of  one  battalion 
or  more,  drawn  up  with  the  sevcial  divisions  behind  one 
another,  .->u  ari  to  present  a narrow  front  to  the  enemy : it  U 
said  to  be  in  close  or  oiH:n  order,  according  to  the  breadths 
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of  the  intervals  belwcen  the  companies  or  baUalions  of 
which  it  is  rum  posed. 

The  armies  of  the  Greeks  ami  Homans  may  be  said  to 
have  been  generally  formed  in  columns  both  for  attack  and 
defence.  The  iroopl>  having  nothing  to  fear,  in  their  ‘sorrietr 
ranks,  from  a distant  artillery,  could,  hy  such  a dis}H>.sitkm. 
most  effuctually  overtvhtdm  the  enemy,  or,  if  on  the  defen- 
sive, r«aist  the  sln>ck  of  his  a.ssault:  and  even  atler  the  use 
of  fire-anil':  was  introtlueed  in  war,  and  the  sno'esses  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  proved  the  udvanlagea  of  adifTenmt 
tirder  of  IwUlc.  military  men  with  difiicuUy  overcame  the 
prcjudice.s  Mhleh  attached  them  to  the  practice  of  keeping 
the  tnmps  in  dense  array.  The  Chevalier  Folard,  in  his 
'Traitf  tie  la  Colouno,’  has  given  at  great  length  every  ar- 
gument that  can  lie  urged  on  behalf  of  the  practice:  he 
compares  the  column  to  a moving  rampart  capable  of  re- 
sisting every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  through  it, 
and  in  this  respect  he  coiwdcrs  it  fur  preferable  to  a hollow 
square  : lio  compares  it  also  to  a torrent  hurry  ing  away  the 
enumy  bv  its  fearful  impetus.  He  observes  Asides  that  it 
may  t>c  deployed  and  re-furmed  quickly,  and  that  it  can 
easily  a rcoimnodatc  itself  to  any  evolution  which  maybe 
reriuiixd.  Lustiv.  he  combats  the  opinion  that  its  order 
will  be  dcstroyert  by  the  eflects  of  the  enemy’s  fire ; alleging 
that  while  the  column  U in  motion,  a distant  cannonade  is 
nearly  luirmltHS. 

Such  also  are  nearly  the  arguments  latcdy  usc<l  by  Bulow 
and  Jomini  in  favour  of  the  system  of  attack  by  columns. 
The  opinions  of  these  tacticians  are  strengthened  by  the 
general  practice  of  Napoleon,  which  was  to  conrcnlrato  a 

f;rcat  body  of  tnwps  opposite  some  one  point  of  an  enemy’s 
ine,  and  lead  them  to  the  attack.  It  must  not  howiwer  be 
ibtvotten  that  this  method  has  not  always  succeivled ; uc- 
'orfhng  to  Rogniat,  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Esling  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  an  attack  made  in  that 
manner  against  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  line,  la  Spain, 
and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  their  columns  were  invariably 
re|ieUcd  by  the  firm  resUluncc  opposed  to  them  by  tlie  Bri- 
tish line  of  battle. 

It  is  evident  however  that  the  advantage  of  attacking  in 
columns  will  be  great  when  the  force  of  tlie  enemy  is  too 
much  diffused,  and  when  hia  line  has  K*cn  previously  dis- 
onlcrcd  by  a fire  of  artillery  directed  against  it;  for  then  u 
great  body  of  men  may  be  thrown  upon  a point  which  is  loo 
iceble  to  resist  it,  ajid  the  lino  will  be  penetrated  or  turned 
before  troops  can  be  brought  up  fmm  tho  remoter  parts  to 
rheck  the  assaults  Theilukeof  vWdlingfon  appears  to  have 
always  deployed  his  columns  in  lino  previously  to  making 
an  attack,  and  his  successes  prove  the  merit  of  the  practioe; 
but  it  requires  great  skill  in  the  commander  to  choose  the 
proper  moment  for  doing  it  The  deployment  should  not 
take  place  at  too  great  a distancu  from  the  enemy’s  line, 
mnee  the  impediments  of  the  ground  may  rsiuse  that  of  the 
assailants  to  be  broken  again  before  it  arrivcH  at  the  place 
where  tlie  charge  is  to  bi*  made;  neither  should  it  Iw  |iost- 
poned  till  llie  heails  of  the  cidunms  arc  very  near  the  ene- 
my, sineo  then  tho  fire  of  the  latter  might  cause  such  con- 
fusion among  the  troops  a.s  to  render  them  incapable  of 
executing  tho  raana*u\Tc. 

llie  marches  of  armies  are  necessarily  made  in  columns, 
the  breadths  of  which  are  of  course  regulated  by  the  na- 
ture of  live  roads  along  which  they  are  to  move.  When 
an  army  dividwl  into  coluiuns  has  Ui  proceed  by  dillercnt 
roiiies  into  a new  position,  the  num^»r  of  ImUalions  of 
which  each  column  is  to  be  composed  must  Ijc  so  deter- 
mined. that  all  the  cidumns,  hy  arriving  at  their  places  hn 
tho  ground  at  the  same  time,  may  bo  enabled  immediately 
to  form  the  line  of  battle. 

COLUMN  A'RI  A.  [MAr)RF.PHYi.i.icKA..] 
COLUMNFFER.'K.  an  old  name  of  Malvaceous  plants. 
COLURKS  (ai  KoXstJOj,  co/uri).  The  term  \va.s  ori- 
ginally applied  to  any  great  cinlcs  of  the  sphere  pairing 
through  the  poles,  but  came  ut  last  to  mean  only  the 
circles  which  aL»o  pass  through  the  equinoxes  and  tlie 
soLslices,  wliirh  are  distinguished  as  the  equinoctial  and 
solstitial  colurcs.  These  teriu.s  arc  now  of  very  little  use, 
as  the  fact  of  a star  being  upon  cither  circle  is  atiendcd 
with  no  remarkable  phenomenon.  Astronomers  would  de- 
scribe a star  on  the  equinoctial  coUirc  as  having  either  m» 
right  ascension,  or  twelve  hours  of  right  ascension,  accord- 
ing as  it  i»  on  the  vernal  or  autumnal  half  of  the  cirede ; 
un«l  a star  on  the  soUtitiul  colure  as  having  cither  six  Lours 
or  eighteen  hours  of  right  ascension,  according  as  it  is  on 


the  summer  or  uniter  side  of  the  heavens.  If  we  isay  that 
the  sun  is  on  the  equinoctial  coluro  at  the  quarter  days  o< 
Miirnh  and  Septeinlwr,  and  on  tho  sidstitial  eolure  at  those 
of  June  and  December,  we  rather  elucidate  the  term  eolure 
than  derive  information  from  it. 

The  soUlitial  colure  passes  through  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  also,  and  might  bo  called  an  ecliptic  eolure;  but 
the  other  circle,  whi<-h  pavses  through  the  cquino.\es  anil 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  1ms  no  distinct  name,  ami  would 
be  licst  described  as  the  circle  from  which  celestial  longi- 
tude is  reckoned. 

COLU'RI.  [Sai..v»iis.] 

COLUTE'A,  a Papilumaccuua  genus  of  Exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  hardy  shrubs,  with  pinnated  leaves 
and  inllatcd  membranous  pods,  which  explode  when  sud- 
denly compressed,  and  which  look  like  vegetable  bladders, 
whence  the  rominon  English  name  of  bludder-winna.  Thu 
species  have  yedlow  or  yellow  and  red  iluwcMS  of  some 
beautv;  and  are  all  found  either  in  the  iSouih  of  Europe, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  the  mountaim*  of  the  Himalaya. 

COLVILLE,  JOHN,  of  the  family  of  Colville,  of  F.a.>l 
Wemvss,  county  of  Fife,  was  suine  time  minister  of  Kilbride, 
and  clmntor  of  Glasgow,  of  w hich  latter  oflitx*  the  church 
of  Kilbride  was  the  appropriate  prebend;  but  di>likiiig  the 
poverty  which,  on  the  Rvfummiion,  had  become  incident 
to  the  condition  of  a 8coU  clergyman,  he  abaudu:iu<l  that 
profession  al>out  the  year  1278,  and  was  in  consequence 
ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  ‘to  be  taken  order  withal 
for  deserting  of  his  ministry .’  (Melv./>tary,  p.30.)  llegot 
introduced  to  court,  and  the  following  year  we  find  him  at- 
tending the  Privy  Council  as  Master  of  Requests.  (.“let 
Pa/i.  iii.  120.) 

He  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  the  treasonable  cuu- 
spiracy  of  the  Raid  of  Ruihven,  and  was  on  that  occasion 
sent  by  the  party  that  had  sei2t‘d  the  king’s  person  a.s  am- 
bassador to  queen  EUzalieth,  wlio  had  favouretl  the  enter- 
prize.  On  tlw  king  recovering  his  liberty,  Colville  was 
seizwl  at  the  in.stanco  of  ^Vrran,  tlie  king’s  adviser,  impri- 
soned in  Edinburgh  Cosillc,  and  on  the  ‘2u*nd  of  August, 
I5B4,  forfeited  in  |>arliameiil  (.-Ir/. iii.  334,  scq.)  His 
forfeiture  however  was  in  all  likehhoofl  reversed,  und  liiin- 
self  rvstureil  to  royal  favour,  not  long  after ; fur  on  the  *Jnd 
of  June.  1587,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  a lord  of  ses- 
sion in  the  room  of  his  unde,  Alexander  Ckvlville,  coumicn- 
dalor  of  Culross,  who  resigned,  'because  through  gn*at 
sicknes'  he  could  not  await  and  servo  the  cure  of  the  said 
seuatorv.’  (Bof>ks  qf  But  on  the  21st  of  the  same 

luunth  lie  guve  up  the  place  again  in  favour  of  his  uncle, 
and  got  some  appointment,  as  it  seems,  in  relation  to  the 
supply  granted  bv  pirliament  for  the  king’s  marria'.,e  ex- 
jienses,  part  of  which  wa.s  employed  by  liim  in  purchasing 
clulhes  for  the  king,  and  other  necessaries.  (Maygr,  p.  159.) 
About  the  same  time  also  he  sat  in  parliament  fur  the  burgh 
of  Stirling.  {Act.  Par/,  iii.  524.>  • 

He  was  prolmbtv  disajipoiiUcd  in  his  expectations  at 
court,  however,  for  he  soon  anerwards  joined  the  turbulent 
earl  of  Bothwoll  in  his  attack  uiion  the  king  in  Din'cmber, 
1591,  for  which  he  was  again  forfoiteil  in  ivarliameiit. 
(Act.  Part.  iii.  638 : Pitc.  Crim.  Tr.  i.  2707.)  The  nest  year 
he  accompanied  the  same  nobleman  to  Holy  rood  House  in 
a new  attack  upon  James.  But  the  party  being  discovered 
and  defeatevl,  Bothwull  was  oblip;d  to  tice ; ami  Colville, 
by  betraying  lus  arsociales  obtained  a pardon.  Bolhvrdl 
was  aflerv\ards  cxcommtmicale<l  by  the  rhureli  courts  imd 
not  finding  himself -•^ofu  in  Scotlancl,  he  llc<l  toOrkney.nnd 
Ihencc  to  France,  wliilher  Colville  also  proceeded,  llio 
latter  several  times  requeste<l  pennission  of  the  king  to  re- 
turn, and  for  that  end  uswl  various  arts  H)  ingratiate  him- 
self with  his  majesty.  In  the  year  IfiOO,  he  published  at 
Edinburgh  a treatise  entitled  ‘The  Palinode,’  which  he 
represented  os  a refutation  of  a former  lreali.se  of  his  own 
against  James's  title  to  the  English  crown,  which,  ‘ in 
malice,  in  time  of  his  exile,  he  lia*l  ponned;’  whereas,  in 
fart,  no  such  treatise  was  ever  jwnnod  by  him.  (Spottisw. 
//iW.  457.)  All  his  arts  to  obtain  his  recall  to  lus  native 
country  proving  imsucxcsisful,  he  at  length  professetl  him- 
self a Roman  Catholic,  and  became  a keen  writer  against 
the  Protestant  fuiih.  In  IGUI  he  wrote  a ‘ ParauiesiR  ad 
Ministros  Scolos  super  siia  Cmivcrsionc,’  which  was  trans- 
lateil  and  printed  at  Paris  tho  following  year.  Ho  WToto 
also 'Capita  Controvursa,’  and  'Ue  Causa Comilis  Both- 
wdli,'  who.  like  hmis4-lf,  hud  turned  H«mun  Caiholu*. 
Charlens  iLives  *>/'  {$coii  K'nters)  nieuiioiis  anuthcr  work 


»f  Ins,  ‘ Oratii)  Fimel»ris  Excquus  KHznlielluc  <ies(inntn ; ami 
iho  author  of  the  ‘ Histon’  of  SwtluTlawl’  spouks  of  a ma- 
nuM*ript  U’fl  by  him  tourhing  ihc  affairs  of  Scotlaml 

IIu  died  while  on  a ptli^rimagc  to  Rome  in  the  year 
16U7. 

COLY'MRIIXK.  [Divem.} 

COLY'MBUS.  [Divers.) 

CX)M.V.  a Greek  worf\(ru^a) signifying profinmd  hW'i):  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  bmin,  atiumled  with  loss  of  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion,  the  patient  lying  as  if  in  deep 
sleep. 

It  can  scarcely  bo  cimsideretl  a primary  or  idiopathic  dis- 
’ ease ; it  is  rather  symptomatic  of  that  condition  of  the 
bmin  whicli,  when  in  sufficient  intensity,  produce*  a|>o- 
plesy.  If  it  he  rvnrded  as  a positive  disease,  it  must  be 
considered  as  a milder  form  of  apoplexy.  It  exists  in  dif- 
fen-nt  degrees  of  intensity;  several  of  which  degrees,  as 
they  ore  attended  with  some  variety  in  tho  symptoms,  and 
are  dependent  on  some  modification  of  ihcixiihological  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  st>  they  have  ocquirtMi  distinct  names. 
When  there  is  a state  of  mental  and  physical  torpor,  imli- 
caftsl  hy  an  almost  constant  tendency  to  sleep,  and  great 
iimpiiiude  for  muscular  exertion  ; when  the  ]iatient  is  sen- 
sible only  as  long  as  ho  is  strongly  excited,  and  as  soon  us 
the  I'Xiemal  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  lapses  into  a state  of 
forgetfulness,  the  affection  is  called  l.,ethargy.  When  no 
di»tinct  consciousness  return.*,  however  the  patient  may  be 
roti-M.Ml  or  stimulated,  though  there  still  remain  some  indi- 
cation of  feeling  on  the  .application of  mechanical  irritation, 
ns  on  being  pricked  or  pinched,  the  affection  is  called  Carus. 
Rut  when  the  insimsibility  is  so  great  that  the  patient  indi- 
cates neither  sensation  nor  feeling,  whatever  mechanical 
stimulus  l>c  npplierl,  this  state  is  often  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  t’oma.  This  comatose  state  invariably  accom- 
panies a]ioplexy,  and,  as  hit.*  l>cen  stated,  coma,  when  intense. 
p.i>»es  into  apoplexy. 

Tlie  abolition  of  ^onsation  and  vrduntary  motion  (animal 
fuiiclion-i),  a Inch  constitutes  coma,  is  always  attended  with 
a greater  or  less  di*lurbance  of  the  organic  functions.  The 
circulating  system  is  disordered : the  pulse  at  one  time  is 
slow  and  full,  and  at  another  quick  and  small.  Tho  re- 
spiration is  laborious,  and  is  commonly  prctematnrally  slow. 
l‘he  power  of  generating  animal  heat  is  almost  always  dimi- 
nished, the  skin  being  cold  and  dainmy,  though  there  are 
eases  in  whic  h Uk*  temjwralure  is  elevated  somewhat  above 
the  natural  .standard.  The  countenaiu-e  » usually  pale  and 
sunk ; the  pupils  dilated,  but  in  the  worst  cases  contracted ; 
the  {wsition  of  the  body  is  supmc ; in  the  worst  cases  there 
is  a constant  tendency  to  sink  down  in  the  bed  : the  limbs 
are  inolionieas ; atrl  the  evacuations,  if  not  wholly  retained, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  arc  pawed  without  cxmsclousnes-s. 

In  coma  there  is  an  exhuuKtion  nr  suppression  of  the  son- 
Borial  ]M>wer;  in  other  words,  on  abulitiun  of  the  cerebral 
funciiuns.  This  state  of  the  nervous  is  always  attended 
with  a morbid  condition  of  the  vascular  system.  There  is 
either  a congestion  of  tho  capillary  blooil-vc.ssuls,  occasion- 
ing oh',tructc<]  circulation  of  the  blo«>d  through  the  brain,  or 
there  is  loo  rapid  and  violent  a flow  of  blood  through  iho 
ci'rehnd  Vi^ssels ; or  an  inllamraator)'  condition  of  tho  idood- 
vessols;  or  an  extravosatUin  of  bloorl,  or  an  effusum  of 
.sm'iim  into  the  cerebral  substance.  In  addition  to  its  dts- 
onlercd  motion,  there  is  also  .eoractimes  a depraved  quality 
of  the  blood.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  to  some  morbid 
chance  in  the  con-stitution  of  the  blood,  the  coma  incident 
to  bad  types  and  advanced  states  of  fever  is  mainly  owing. 

Tho  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  on  which  coma  de- 
pemU,  may  be  induced  by  any  of  the  cause*  w hich  have 
been  enumerated  as  comstiluting  the  predi?pt»sing  and  ex- 
riling  causes  of  apoplexy.  [Apoplexy.] 

Coma,  which  mav  depend  on  directly  opposite  states  of  the 
nervous  and  sanguifenms  systems,  requires,  in  different  ca«es, 
directly  upposiie  modes  of  treatment.  On  the  discrimination 
ofthoexact  pathological  condition  with  which,  in  any  given 
case,  coma  is  connected,  and  on  the  adaptation  of  the  remedie.s 
employed  to  that  pathological  comlition,  life  deiiencK  If 
coma  result  from  a simple  ileprcssion  nr  exhaustion  of  the 
nervou-senerg)',  aud  be  attend^  with  a feeble,  irregular,  and 
intermittent  pulse,  a cold  and  clammy  *kin,  an<)  a pallid 
and  sunk  countenance,  the  abstraction  of  (he  smalbjst 
quantity  of  blood  will  be  certainly  fatal.  In  tliLs  muditlca- 
tion  of  the  affection,  not  a depressing,  but  the  very  opposite, 
A stimulating  treatment  is  required.  The  most  appropriate 
MliinuluiiU  are  those  denominated  the  diffusible,  such  as 
aiumuuia,  carophor,  &c.j  but  remedies  of  this  class, 


whctlier  used  externally  or  internally,  or  both,  must  be 
cinpltjyed  with  caution,  and  their  effect  watched  with  vid* 
lance;  for  (ho  too  violent  or  the  too  long  conlimicd  u>« 
of  them,  may  actually  superinduce  n more  dangi-rous  form 
of  ilisca.se,  and  convert  simply  exhaustive  into  congestive 
coma.  O>uutor-irritants  are  almost  alwoys  safe,  and  often 
highly  u-^cAjI  ; such  a*  bUstcis  to  tho  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
over  the  »calp,  or  bohiml  the  enr.s. 

When  i*oma  depends  on  congestion  of  tho  capillary  vt*s 
BuU  of  tho  bmin  ; when  the  pulseisopprcs-sofl,  irregular,  and 
*low;  when  the  respiration  is  laborious  and  slow;  when  tlie 
countenance  is  tuinul.  ami  of  a purple  or  livid  c^our,  local 
deplcii«m»,  as  by  cupping  applicil  between  the  shoulders,  or 
at  the  na|>c  of  the  neck,  or  by  leeches  to  the  temples, 
rounter-irritants,  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  and  active 
purgatives,  constitute  the  must  efficient  remeaios. 

When  coma  dci»em!s  on  the  too  rapid  and  violent  flow 
of  blood  through  the  eerehral  ve-sels,  or  on  an  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  tlioMs  vessels,  indicated  by  the  full  and 
strong  pul.se,  and  the  hot  skin,  the  same  rcmciUes  mu.si  be 
empbiyed,  but  with  much  greater  activity.  Life  or  death  dc- 
peivls  on  the  extent  to  which  these  remedieg  are  carricl, 
on  tho  decUion  which  sees  how  fur  to  go,  and  tho  dLsci'm- 
menl  which  knows  when  to  stop,  [.\poplkxy.] 

COMA  BKRENI'CE,S  (Constellation),  the  hair  of  Be- 
renice, placed  among  the  stars  by  the  astronomer.  Omun. 
in  memory  of  Berenice,  tho  wile  of  Ptolemy  Euergutus. 
(».C.  *i4G.)  The  legend  is,  tliat  she  had  dedicated  this  bnir 
to  Venus,  in  ca.se  of  her  husband’s  safe  return  fr>m  Asia, 
and  that  it  disappeared  from  the  temple  tn  which  it  was 
laced,  and  wu-s  never  seen  again  till  found  In  the  starry 
eavens,  whore  it  now  is,  clo&o  to  the  tail  of  the  Uon.  and 
passing  tlie  meridian  about  an  hour  befom  Arcturus.  [Bs- 
KENiCB.)  Geminu.s  allribuies  the  constellation  to  C5»1H- 
marlius,  who  mentions  it,  ns  do  Catullus  and  Riiiy. 
Ptolemv  does  not  place  (he  stars  now  belonging  to  tliU 
constellation  by  themselves,  but  in  the  tail  of  the  Lion; 
and  Hygiims  makes  no  se;  araie  mention  of  it  It  wa.s  con- 
stantly mentioned  by  writers  on  the  sphere,  but  not  figured 
or  catnU>gucd  .separately,  us  far  as  we  can  Qnd,  till  the  time 
of  Tycho  Brahi>. 

Tlic  princi|Kil  stars  are  as  follows: — 
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The  consldlation  (>ima  Berenices  will  be  found  ghut 
up  in  the  trianglo  formed  by  ibe  three  bright  stars,  Arc- 
luru«,  0 Lconi-s  and  a Canum  Venalicorura. 

(X)MATUL-\  (xoolo^),  Lamarck,  ALECTO,  Leach,  a 
genus  of  radiated  animds.  Linnams  appears  to  hi'ive 
confounded  the  flwra  with  the  other  8iar-fi**hcs ; for  it  is 
only  noticed  bv  him  as  a sjhtics  of  his  genus  A.steria.s. 
Neither  Gmelin  nor  Pennant  disturbisl  this  arrange- 
ment. M.  de  En'ininville  (AWf. /(«//,  des  Sderk't‘)i,)  stvmf 
to  be  the  first  wIm»  fi>nne<l  a genua  for  it,  und«T  the  name 
of  Arilcdon.  I,each  chaiaotcrized  it  gcnerically  under  the 
name  of  Al^to.  Lamarck  makes  it  the  first  genus  of  his 
• Thit  (ur  bu  l>«ca  repfauU  <<*ice  by  Flx»«l«cd.  It  ii  3S  Yufoit 
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first  family  {Les  StelUrides)  of  his  order  of  Echtnod^rvuUotu 
Radiaria,  plarnii^  it  immediately  before  Euryalc.  Cuvier 
armnf;ea  the  genus  under  his  Efchiji’idfirmfs  IVdice/lh; 
obscr\'ing,  that  it  is  ncartotlie  division  of  tW  Kurydlet  and 
Comutultr,  that  the  ought  to  hove  their  position. 

Miller  is  of  opinion  that  Cimaiula  presents  a conformity  of 
structJiro  with  that  of  the  PenXacrinite  almost  perfect  in 
every  essential  part,  excepting  that  the  column  ia  cither 
wanting  or  reduced  to  a single  plate ; and  M.  do  Bloinvillo 
makes  it  come  under  his  first  section  (Free  Aslerencrini- 
doaus)  of  his  third  family  (Asterencrinideans)  of  his  third 
order  (Stolleredians)  of  his  first  class  (Cirrbodermarian'*) 
of  his  first  type  (Actinoxoarians)  of  xoophylos.  Mr. Thomp- 
son is  of  opinion  that  his  Vtnia^niu  Eun<pams  is  iho 
yoimg  of  Cnmutula. 

M.’dc  Blainville,  whoso  ohsoPiTitions  appear  to  be  founded 
on  examination  of  a foreign  species  preserved  in  spirit,  and 
on  dissection,  thus  characterizes  the  genus. 

It'idy  orbicular,  depresf^d,  membranous;  protected  alnivo 
by  an  ajwcmblaco  of  calcareous  pieces,  of  which  ono  is 
iucdii>-dor.sal,  wHh  one  or  two  rows  of  occeasory  articulated 
simple  rays,  and  provided  on  its  circumference  with  five 
great  rays,  deeply  bifid  and  pinnated,  commencing  with 
three  basiJary  piescs.  Mouth  rather  onterifjr,  isolated, 
taembranous,  at  the  hottom  of  a star  formed  by  five  bifur- 
cated channels.  A large  pseudo-anal  orifice  at  the  fringed 
extremity  of  a visceral  sac. 

The  following  details  of  structure  are  given  by  the  i^arae 
author.  The  body  of  Coniatula  is  almost  entirely  mem* 
branmis  below;  above,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pmtt*ctod  by  a 
sort  of  eupith,  which  is  thick,  and  comjiosod  of  calcareous 
nieces,  articulated  and  held  tc^cther  by  a very  delicate  and 
hardly  distinct  skin.  This  cupule  is  formed  by  a centro- 
dor-Bi  part,  in  which  two  pieces  placed  one  over  the  other 
enter.  It  is  round  tho  first  that  the  auxiliary  rays  are  arti- 
culated, and  to  the  second  the  great  rays  are  joined  by 
means  of  their  basilary  part. 

Tho  auxiliary  rays,  whatever  may  bo  their  number— for 
Ihoy  may  form  ono  or  two  rows— arc  always  simple  ; that 
is.  they  arc  composed  of  simple  articulations  joined  end  to 
end,  of  which  the  last  is  attenuated  and  curved  into  a hook 
ifits.i).  They  are  never  piiiiiafed,  and  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  not  provide<l  with  any  suckers. 

I'ho  groat  rays  enter  by  their  base  into  the  enroposition 
of  tho  fupule  or  cell  in  which  the  visceral  mas  is  contained. 
K.vch  of  them  U formc<I  by  a simple  basilary  part,  and 
another  much  more  extends,  divided,  ond  pinnalod.  Tlic 
basilary  part  is  composed  of  three  joints,  a first  articulated 
with  the  centro-dorsal  piette.  a second  intcrmerliate,  and  a 
third  terminal,  with  which  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
rays  are  jjinod,  and  which  on  that  account  ii  sliaped  into 
an  angle  at  iU  summit.  The  joints  of  this  bosilaiy  part 
nut  only  articulate  with  each  other,  hut  laterally  thertour-h 
the  corrc.'pumling  jxarls  of  the  two  neighbouring  rays.  By 
sui'h  a disposition,  becoming  more  and  more  ccjmplcx.  it  is 
that  tho  heads  of  Encrinites  and  the  genera  allied  to  them 
art!  firmed.  Wiih  regard  to  the  pinnated  or  complex  part 
of  the  ray,  it  in  at  first  constantly  double,  that  is,  fonniHl 
of  two  digitatioiis,  which  are  themselves  often  subdivided  in 
a variable  manner ; so  that  sumetimos  the  comntula  beass  a 
res4rinb]ance  to  a great  figure  of  a sun : each  subdivision  Ls 
cumisKie<l  of  ioints  in  general  but  little  clongalcd,  which 
augment  but  little  in  number  in  a given  s|kicc  in  projwr- 
1 ion  a-<  they  approach  towards  the  extremity.  Their  most 
remarkable  piiinU  are,  that  they  alternately  dilfer  a little  in 
length,  and  that  (he  longest  carry,  right  and  left,  on  Their 
internal  surface,  cumpros.sed  triangular  pinnules  nearly 
cirrhous  at  their  extremity,  and  also  com^sed  of  a great 
number  of  sliurt  articulation*.  The  result  is,  that  when  tho 
animal  is  deafi  the  digitalion  resembles  the  leaves  of 
tho  mimosm,  because  tho  pinnules  in  R']mse  cling  one  to 
another  liko  tho  foliules  of  sensitive  plants  throughout  the 
lenglh  of  the  ra»*his  when  they  are  closed.  But  the  principal 
character  which  distinguishes  the  great  rays  fn>m  tnc  acces- 
sory ones  is,  that  through  tho  whole  bmgth  of  tho  axis  and 
pinnules,  the  buccal  or  labial  cbannel,  fleshy  and  provided 
with  sucking  cirrhi,  serving  the  animal  to  seize  its  prey,  is 
continued.  In  following  out  these  channellings  (espects 
tU"  tnllon*),  the  number  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  tliat  of 
tho  digilations  of  the  ray.  wc  arrive  by  means  of  a channel 
from  each,  and  occupying  its  base,  at  the  centre  of  a sort  of  I 
Mar  with  thick  fringed  borders,  and  finally  at  tho  mouth  I 
v'  hieh  is  at  the  butium.  The  star  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  channels  of  tho  rays  is  not  symmetrical,  that  is,  its 


branches  are  very  unequal;  some  which  we  shall  call  the 
anterior  ones  being  shorter  than  the  others,  or  posterior 
ones.  The  result  Is,  that  the  mouth  is  not  at  the  centra  of 
the  star,  but  much  nearer  one  side  than  the  other : it  is 
difficult  to  be  seen,  which  is  not  the  case  with  another  ori- 
fice which  we  shall  presently  discuss,  and  which  M.  La- 
ninrck  seems  to  have  taken  for  it.  l*hc  mouth  is  deeply 
buried  in  tho  star  of  the  channellings,  is  round,  unarmed, 
and  leads  immediately  into  the  stomach.  What  is  remark- 
able in  this  last  is,  that  its  parietes  arc  tliick,  and  esjic- 
cially  that  it  is  not  simple.  It  ia  in  fact  full  of  lacuna?,  or 
rather  it  fornts  a ifort  of  cavernous  tissue,  enveloped  on  all 
sides  by  a yellow  granulated  matter  of  some  volume,  wbicli 
must  bo  the  liver.  The  result  of  this  disposition  of  storoacl 
and  liver  is  a ronsiderable  visceral  mass,  wliich  occupies 
the  excavateil  part  of  the  calcareous  cupulo,  and  whirn  is 
attenuated  by  degrees  as  it  retires  backwards,  where  il  ter- 
minates in  a Soft  and  obtuse  point.  All  this  ma.-s  projects 
in  the  iirterior  of  a larpe  cavity,  of  which  it  remains  to 
speak.  This  cavity  entirely  membranous — at  least  below, 
for  above  and  on  the  sides  it  is  doubled  by  the  solid  yurts— 
surrounds  the  visceral  mass,  and  detaches  it  from  all  tho 
rest  of  the  animal,  except  towards  the  mouth,  where  it  is 
continued.  The  iiitemal  orifiix*  M.  de  Blainville  was  un- 
able to  discover.  It  is  norfectly  smooth,  but  it  is  prolonged 
exlemallv  into  a sort  or  bladder  the  base  of  which 

is  behind,  and  whose  truncaU-d  summit  is  forward.  This 
free  summit  po^.si’s  even  a little  beyond  the  mouth  as  it  ad- 
vances beWw  it.  It  is  pierced  bv  a largo  gaping  orifice, 
provided  with  a circular  row  tentaculilorm  papilloe. 
‘This,’  says  M.  de  Blainville,  ‘is  the  part  which  M.  du  La- 
marck took  for  tho  mouth,  and  which  the  English  authors 
have  considered  lobe  the  vent ; it  is  really  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.’  He  then  asks  whether  it  may  nut  be  a sort 
of  respiratory  or  locomotive  cavity,  or  the  termination  o. 
tho  ovaries?  a question  wliich  he  is  unableto  solve,  inas- 
much os  ho  could  not  find  the  organs  last  named  in  tho 
only  individual  which  he  dissected.  ‘However  that  may  be,’ 
he  adds,  ‘ it  is  at  lca.st  easy  to  )>crroivc,  from  w hat  hits  lax-n 
said  of  the  organization  of  the  Cismatultc,  that  then-  animals 
differ  considerably  from  the  OjihiuTtf  and* other  true  star- 
fishes ; and  their  habits  are  different,  so  far  as  is  known.’ 

‘ Probably  free  wanderers  in  the  seas  which  they  inhabit, 
it  is  asserted  tliat  they  attac'h,  or  rather  anchor  iheinsclves 
to  rocks  by  inean.s  of  tlmir  ai'cessoiy  rays,  using  the  others, 
which  they  extend  on  all  sides,  to  reach  their  prey  and 
bring  it  to  tho  buccal  orifice.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry, 
whether  the  Corontuhe-  do  not  make  use  of  the  abdominal 
bladder  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  in  contracting  il  on 
the  water,  which  would  penetrate  it  somewhat  alter  the 
manner  of  the  Sepia?.’  (Actiuologie^ 

In  the  ‘ Descriptive  (Jatalogue  of  the  Mu.ieum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons’ (Physiologiiail  Series,  vol.i.),  thereisa  notii-c 
regarding  Alecto  GlncialiM  (No.  *135,  a),  wliich  imports  Ibat 
the  alimentary  canal  is  continued  in  a spiral  direoliuii  from 
the  sub-ccntral  opening  at  the  (vmvcrgeiice  of  tho  radiate<i 
canals  to  the  opening  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  fleshy  lubu 
which  projects  forwards  by  tho  side  of  the  mouth,  fonii.ng 
a second  distinct  orifice  or  anus.  Mr.  Owen  at  first  followed 
Lamarck  in  considering  (his  tubular  orifice  os  the  mouth  : 
but  after  dissecting  a specimen  rurefiilly,  and  considering 
tho  analogy  of  AUtdo  with  the  other  Aiirritv,  ho  roganU-d  it 
os  the  superaddod  orifice,  and  the  sessile  nrifice  at  the  con- 
vcr^ncc  of  the  canals  or  channels  as  the  iiurinal  orifice, 
oml  consequently  the  mouth.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this 
tubular  orifice  cannot  be  the  opening  of  the  oviducts,  he 
cause  the  ovaries  aro  situated  in  membranous  expansions 
on  the  inside  of  tho  pinnules  of  the  rays,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed in  another  part  of  the  ‘ Physiological  Catalogue.* 
That  the  tubular  cavity  should  be  a locomotive  organ  ho 
considers  most  itnprouablo,  to  use  no  stronger  term ; in- 
dec<l  the  aniinul  is  so  well  provided  with  moveable  rays,  that 
! such  an  adaptation  would  be  superfiuous ; whether  or  nut 
some  respiratory  actions  are  effected  by  the  fleshy  tube  ami 
receptacle  is  another  question,  requiring  ubserxation  on 
the  currents,  &c.  while  the  animal  is  living,  for  its  »o- 
lution. 

IVron  states  that  these  Radiata  suspend  ihomseUes  by 
the  small  arms  from  fbei  and  pulyparies,  and  in  that  jHisition 
watch  fur  their  prey,  which  they  entrap  in  their  spreading 
arms. 

QfogTf^xcal  Ditiributim,  The  form  is  widely  disiri 
butod:  it  occurs  in  our  own  seas,  and  in  the  soutbom 
ocean.  In  the  maseum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  aro  two 
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''jiocimcnH  from  tnc  Socrietv  Isles,  one  broucfht  up  from  a 
of  i-2r.  fathoms,  in  Lit.  sO’’  26'  N.,  long.  12®  3t>'  E. 
( M.M  S.  Doriil/ifii,  Ciijiiain  Buchan.  R.N.) ; and  the  same 
iA/ec/o  ^lacialts)  from  2j0  fathoms,  lul.  mo®  26'  N., 
1 1*  32'  E.  (H.M.S.  Trent,  Lieutenant  Franklin,  K.N.t 
1 he  species  probably  are  tolurubly  numerous.  I)r.  Leach 
records  ihrcu  species,  two  in  the  Brittah  Museum,  Lamarck 
eight,  and  De  nlainvillc  nine. 

K\ain]»lo.  Cotmiula  Adeorut,  Lamarck,  who  thus  de- 
smbtis  it.  ‘ Comatula  with  ten  pinnated,  slender,  pennifurm 


1.  (’onialn)a  .\<loon3‘.3''Uh«  Ilf  th<>  ruitural  site,  rftwor  •iil«,  8.  Upper  tiits  ot 
tlir  -1.  l‘ait  wf  Uw  I'.Biirr  of  A rAy  4.  f 'n>^r  ft.  One 

uf  tile  ikirMil  toy*  ibvWttig  the  liuok  ur  aueluir  (lie  lilAiii^ille^. 

rays ; pinnules  lanceolate,  complicatcdly  canaliculate  below ; 
twenty  dorsal  cirrhi.  Lciality.  The  seas  of  New  Holland, 
whore  Peron  and  lx«ucur  found  it  hooked  on  to  an 
Adcona.  It  is  small,  delicate,  w’ith  ten  very  slender  foatheiy 
rays,  and  only  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  pinnules  nru 
’ancecdatetl.  and  folded  in  two,  as  it  were,  bolow,  longilu- 
dinally.’  Many  of  the  species  ore  of  comparatively  large 
size;  zl/i»c/oAom’<f(i,  for  example. 

Zoologists  genendly  use  the  term  Comatula  to  express 
this  form.  According  to  the  right  of  priority,  Dr.  Leach's 
name  Alecto  should  be  rctaincfl : Lamouroux  has  since 
MM-iX  the  lotTO  to  drsignatc  a gcnxis  of  fossil  po/yparia. 
[Cei.LAKi.SA,  p.  405.] 


Fossil  Comatula. 

Goldfuss  enumerates  four  species  from  Solonhofcn 
(O  )liiic  grouji).  (Sec  Schlotheira,  Pelrefactcnkundc,  pi 
xxviii.  fig.  1 — 4):  and  there  is  a very  doubtful  announce 
ment  by  Defrance,  in  his  tableau,  of  one  fVom  the  chalk. 

COMB.KT,  SINGLE.  [Ditri..] 

COMBINATIONS  AND  PERMUTATIONS.  Bytho 
word  combination  Is  u.-^ually  meant  any  selection  which 
enn  be  made  out  of  a number  of  different  obiects  trilliout 
reference  lo  the  order  in  which  thev  are  placed:  while  by  a 
{>ermutalion  is  meant  a combination  m which  different 
ordcra  of  ]K>sition  arc  to  be  con»idered  as  constituting  a 
specific  diircroncc.  Titus  jfterf,  «r6</,  rfacA.  are  all  the 
same  combination  of  four  out  of  the  alphabet,  but  diflerent 
permutations  of  four.  Tlte  invcstigalion  of  quoslious  re- 
lating lo  combinations,  &c.,  is  the  principal  mathematical 
part  of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  and  was  first  considered 
in  detail,  with  reference  to  that  science,  by  James  Her- 
j noulli  and  Montmort  (s»'«  ’Library  of  Uwjful  Knowledge,* 

! Prottability) : but  the  common  rulcH  had  previously  found 
their  wav  into  arithmetical  treatises.  The  enormous  nmn- 
Ikt  of  different  arrangements  of  whii-h  object.^  are  suscep- 
tible, even  when  their  number  is  not  large,  drew  early 
attention  to  the  subject.  We  shall  give  some  of  the  most 
simple  rules,  as  a help  to  calculation  for  high  numbers. 

1.  The  number  of  purmulutiona  having  x in  each,  which 
can  be  made  out  of  X quanliiie>^  is  tho  product  of  x terms 
of  the  series. 

X,  X — 1,  X — 2,  X — 3.  &c. 

Tints  out  of  10  quantities,  there  arc  10  x 9,  or  90  ]>er- 
mutations  of  two;  10  X 9 X 8,  or  72U  peimiutulioiis  of 
three  ; 10  X 9 X 8 X 7,  or  5040  permutations  of  four;  and 
BO  on.  Finally,  the  nnnilier  of  different  arrangements 
which  tho  whole  ten  will  admit  of.  say  the  number  of 
changes  which  can  be  rung  on  ten  bells,  is 

10.  9.  8.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  2.  I.  or  3,628,800. 

n.  When  tho  whole  number  of  quantities,  X,  contains  a. 
which  ore  alike  of  one  sort,  b,  which  arc  alike  of  anclhcr 
sort,  &c.,  the  total  number  of  arrangements  of  the  whole, 
is  not  the  product  of  X,  X — 1,  &r.,  down  to  1,  but  that 
prixluct  divided  by  tho  product  of  1,  2,  .1. . . . up  to  a,  lltcii 
by  that  of  1,  2,  3, . , . up  to  b,  ike.  This  result  can  l«*  nll^^l 
easily  foimed  by  striking  out  common  factors  from  the  nu- 
merators and  denoniiuatora. 

III.  In  the  last  case,  the  number  of  pernmiations  of  x 
out  of  X being  required,  no  simple  rule  can  be  given,  but 
each  casie  must  be  solved  by  itself.  For  insfanct*,  how  many 
permutations  of  three  can  be  formed  out  of 

a a a b b c. 

(1.)  All  being  diiferont,  3.  2.  1.  or  C.  (2.)  Where  a is 
rei>ealcd  twice,  we  have  fi,  (3.)  "Whore  a is  repeated  three 
times,  one  only.  (4.)  Where  b is  rc|>euled  twice,  wc  have  6. 
In  all,  19. 

IV.  The  nnmWr  of  combinations  of  .t  quantities  out  of  X. 
all  different,  is 

prod,  of  X terms  of  X,  X — 1,  X — 2,  &c. 
divided  by 

prod,  of  :r  terms  of  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

Thus  out  of  10  quantities,  the  number  of  combinations 
of  four  is  10.  9.  9.  / .divided  by  1.  2.  3.  4,  or  210.  The  hext 
way  of  arriving  at  thin  result  is  hy  destroying  common  fac- 
tors, whicli  shows  it  to  be  5.  3.  2.  7.  Observe  also  that  wo 
may  shorten  this  process,  when  x is  greater  than  the  half 
of  A,  by  finding  out,  nut  how  many  selections  can  he  taken, 
but  how  many  remainders  can  be  left.  Thus  tho  number 
of  combinations  of  25  out  of  30,  is  the  same  as  the  number 
of  combinations  of  5,  for  25  can  only  be  taken  in  os  many 
ways  os  5 can  be  IcB. 

"V.  Tho  number  of  ways  in  which  n places  may  be  fllleil 
up  with  X letters,  allowing  any  letter  lo  be  repeated  in  all  or 
any  of  the  places,  Ut  ",  or  tho  product  of  x,x,x, ... . (n 
factors  in  all.) 

VI.  Tlie  total  number  of  combinations  of  all  sorts  out  of 
X quantities,  from  one  at  a time  up  to  all  together,  both  in- 
clusive, is  2-^,  or  2.2.2 (x  iaclors  in  all)  diminished 

by  I.  Thus  out  of  4 quantities,  or  Iciut.  there  are  2*  — j, 
or  15  different  selections:  they  are 
abedf  bed,  acd,  abd,  abc,  nb,  ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  cd 
a,  b,c,d. 
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Among  the  eurvosittc*  of  this  subject,  it  will  suiTice  to : 
tnontion  the  Ibllowing:  Tlic  uuml>er  uf  all  {MiSKilile  Hrruuge- 
luuitU  of  letters,  repealed  or  nut,  and  capable  of  being  piv- 
nuunced  or  not,  up  to  wnrd»  of  '.M  Icttcrx,  is  of  the  following 
order  of  magnitudic.  Take  a nnliiun  of  millionR:  repeat  it  a 
million  of  RidUoii  times:  the  result  is  between  1391  and  139'i 
inilliuns  of  such  numbers.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  dntpping  uf  consonants  and  confusion  of  vowels 
may  permit  pu^8iblo  alterations  of  s]>vlhng.  M.  de  Muiraii 
computed  titat  the  word  Hainuut  might  be  s{>eU  in  23U4 
different  wms,  so  as  to  be  pronounced  in  the  same  way  by 
as  many  jhfTerent  Frenchmen,  or  very  nearly  so. 

The  mast  useful  proposition  in  the  higlher  port  of  the 
theory  uf  combinations  is  the  reduction'  of  the  formula 
1.2.3....  (j* — 1)t  to  a very  close  approximation,  which 
cun  be  easily  calculated  by  logarithms.  It  aflunbi,  at  the 
same  time,  a useful  lesson  to  those  who  hove  not  studied 
nmiheinatics  at  all,  or  very  little ; wo  have  seen  ignorance 
(ximfort  itself  with  laughter  more  than  once  at  the  idea  of 
the  preceding  product  being  found  by  employing  the  pro- 
portion which  the  circumference  of  a circle  bears  to  its  dia- 
meter. But  let  IT  s 3'141S93  be  this  proportbn;  « = 
2*71b‘262,  the  base  of  Napier's  logarithms*  then  we 
have 


1,2.3 (X— liar*  V2irx 


©■ 


very  nearly ; 


which  is  a little  too  small,  but  the  error  is  only  about  the 
*12r-th  part  of  the  whole : less  than  1 per  cent,  even  when 
X is  so  low  as  10.  The  expression  can  easily  be  calculated 
by  logarithms  Tables  of  the  logarithms  of  this  product 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Article.  *Tlii-ur>'  uf  Proba- 
bilities,' in  the  * Encycloptedia  Mclropolilana.'  For  on  in- 
Ktonce  of  tho  computation,  sec  the  ‘ Library  of  Useful 
Knnwle<lge:'  'Examples  of  Arithmetic,’  Stc.,  p.  43. 

COMBRAILLES.  a district  in  France,  in  the  former 
province  of  Auvergne  ; it  is  the  north-west  part  of  that  pro- 
rince,  on  the  confines  of  La  Marche,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
tipsier  waters  of  the  Cher,  a tributary  of  the  I.oiie.  It  i» 
divided  into  Combrailles,  pronerly  so  called,  of  which  the 
ca]utal  is  EN-aon  orEvaux,aim  Franc-Alleu,  of  which  Ser- 
mur  IS  the  chief  place.  Combrailles  is  now  included  in  the 
dc{Kirtment  of  Creuse. 

COMBRETA'CEiE,  an  order  uf  |>oly))eUlous  exogens. 


KNrlncimi._ 

*■  »ho*  the  inM>rtinn  ot  lh<- richt 

^taaul;  e,  fru«(; /.horii«nt*l  rnilt;  A.enibiyw 


with  onc-celled  inferior  f^uit,  the  sec<ls  of  which  are  soli- 
(or)'  or  nearly  so,  and  penilulous,  the  slaim*iis  definite  in 
miiiilicr,  and  the  cotyledons  (Mnvuhile.  Tlicy  ate  Hop 
nhrubs  or  trees,  with  aUernutc  or  oppo>ite  leases  destitute 
of  stipules  and  long  slender  stamens.  Tliu  order  does  not 
contain  any  plants  of  much  importance  for  tluur  useful 
pro|>crties.  .Some  of  them  are  astringent  and  usied  for 
tanning,  and  the  kernels  uf  others  are  eatable ; they  ur< 
c-hieHy  valued  for  their  brightly  coloured  showy  lluuers. 
especiallv  in  the  genus  Corabretum 
combustion.  [Hkai.1 
COMEDY.  [Drama.] 

COME'NIUS.  JOHN  AMOS,  was  born  m 1392.  at 
Corona,  in  Moravia,  from  which  place  he  assum^>d  tho 
name  of  Conicnius.  His  parents  were  of  the  sect  of  Mih 
ravian  brethren.  After  studvingat  llcrbom,  near  Nassau, 
he  returned  to  Moravia,  ant]  became  pastor  at  Fulneck; 
but  that  town  being  burnt  during  the  religious  war  then 
raging,  he  lust  his  proixMly,  including  books  and  MSS., 
and  took  refuge  at  Liisna,  in  PolamC  where  he  became 
rector  of  a Moravian  school.  lie  there  published,  in  1C31, 
his  *Janua  Linguaruro,'  in  BoheDiiaa  and  Latin.  Thi.s 
work  established  his  reputation  as  a philologist,  and  was 
translateil  into  most  European  and  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  An  edition  in  Latin,  English,  and  French,  was 

fmblisfacd  in  London.  1639:  ‘The  gate  of  Tongues  un- 
ocked  and  opened,  or  else  a Seminary  or  StHsd-plol  of  all 
Tongues  and  Sciences.'  It  is  a sort  of  cncvrlupicdic  phrase- 
book,  in  100  chapters,  ctcry  chapter  being  devoted  to  a 
separate  department  of  natural  nintory.  the  arts  or  the 
various  professions  sciences  and  trades  Stc.,  intrisUicing 
most  of  the  w'ords  belonging  to  each,  and  givi^  by  iiu'niis 
of  the  context  an  explanation  of  the  same.  His  ‘Urbis 
scnsnnlium  pictus  hoc  est,  omnium  fundameiituliimi  in 
inundo  rerum  et  in  vita  aciiunum  pictiim  el  noniencla- 
tura,'  Latin  and  German,  Niimberg,  IC39,  U a vocabulary 
of  technical  words  likewise  arrangi*d  in  chapters  but  not 
in  connecttxl  sentences,  each  cliapier  being  iliustratcil  by 
a woodcut  representing  the  obiects  therein  nientiuned. 
These  two  works  resemble  each  other  in  principle,  but  difier 
in  the  arrangement.  The ‘Orbii’ also  lias  been  often  ro- 
pnnted.  and  translated  into  various  languages.  A Latin 
and  English  edition  appeared  in  London,  1777.  C’-omenius 
was  sought  after  by  several  governments  for  the  purpose  o. 
rofonning  the  sybtem  of  public  instruction.  He  came  to 
England  in  16.19,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sweden  in  IC42« 
where  lie  wa.>»  introduced  to  1 ho  Chancellor  O.xcnstiern ; 
but  he  soon  after  left  Sweden  and  retired  to  Elbing,  where 
he  attcndc<l  chielty  to  the  publication  of  his  works  In 
1648  ho  returned  io  Poland..  On  the  invitation  of  Prince 
Ragutzky,  he  went  to  Transylvania,  where  he  estahliHhed 
a school  which  he  afterwimU  transferred  to  Patak.  near 
Tokay.  After  directing  the  school  for  four  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Lesna  in  1634.  but  was  driven  away  from  thence 
by  the  ravages  of  the  religious  war  which  continued  in 
Poland.  Lesna  was  burnt  by  the  Catholics,  and  Coiuenius 
again  lost  his  books  and  XISS.  He  at  last  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam. where  he  found  a protector  in  Laurence  de  Geer 
who  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  publication  of  hU  ‘ Opera 
didxu  tica.’  fol.,  1657,  in  which  Comenius  collected  scieral 
of  his  works  already  published  separately.  Tlic  principal 
of  these  ore:  Ut. ' Nuvis.Hiroa linguarum  melbodus,’  a sort 
of  universal  grammar,  with  references  to  the  German, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Hungarian,  and  Turkish  languagi*!,:  2nd. 
' JanutD  Linguarum  nuvissiina  Clavis:’  3nl.  * Lexicon  ja- 
nualc,  scu  SvlvaLat moi  Lingueu.;’  4lh. ' Schola  Ludus,'  w liich 
consikts  of  dramatic  nieces  coni]iu6cd  for  his  pupils  at  Paiak 
and  Lesna,  and  in  w nich  men  of  various  classes  and  condi- 
tions are  intro<lu<‘e<l,  each  speaking  about  his  own  profes- 
sion or  trade,  ami  using  the  technical  words  belonging  to  it 
Coroenius's  didactic  works  might  c\cn  now  furnish  many 
nscful  suggestions  for  a system  of  elementary  ponulor  edu 
cation.  He  wrote  numerous  other  works,  some  historical: 
‘Historia  Ecclcsim  Sclavonic®,'  Amsterdam.  1660;  Tlis- 
toria  Perserutionum  Ecclesi®  Bohemi®,'  called  also  ‘Mar- 
tyrolngium  Riheroicum,' Berlin,  1763;  * SomeContr«iycrsief 
against  the  .Sooinians;'  ' Antiqiiilales  Moravi®,’  which  i* 
still  unediiiMl;  a Map  of  Moravia,  with  names  in  German 
and  Buheminn,  Amsterdam,  1627;  ‘Prodroinus  Pansuplii®,’ 
I.rfindon,  1639,  a sort  of  prospectus  of  a universal  cyclo- 

fardia,  which  was  the  dream  uf  his  life.  In  his  old  age  be 
istened  to  some  funatir>  and  religious  visionaries,  who  weie 
then  making  a noise,  and  he  scvined  to  bctie\e  in  thee 
revelations.  He  dietl  at  Amsterdam,  November,  1671. 
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COMET  (KOjii/ri|c.  from  cu/ii/,  iiair).  Tliis  (emi.  though  no 
doubt  oriKimilly  <lcri%e>l  fn)m  tiio  tuilvd  comet  of  llio  hen- 
ven>,  )'ol  NtiiM  at  uiiu  time  pieuy  i<vuerally  uppliud  tu  pbe- 
nomeiia  uf  wbich  it  tnuy  bo  doubled  whether  uiuiiy  were 
anythmu;  more  limn  utiuoaplruric  meteors.  Since  the  lime 
when  obsonation  hua  »<Uown  comets  without  tails,  the  ful- 
iowtiiK  must  be  cun.siden**l  as  the  duflnitiuit  uf  the  word 
a heavculy  b4>dy.  uf  a luminous  ami  nebulous  uppoarance. 
uliioh  approaches  tu  atul  recedes  from  the  euo.  after  the 
inaunerof  a planet  in  a single  revolutkm.  This  includes 
ImiiIi  the  comets  which  return,  and  revolve  in  ellipses  and 
those  which,  for  any  thing  established  to  tlic  contrary,  may 
move  in  hyperlKilas  or  parabulos. 

The  present  is  an  eiwch  peculiarly  favourable  for  reject- 
ing the  nebulous  but  ru)t  luminous  ma'^s  of  suruusi^  spe- 
ciilr.lions,  theories,  an<l  analogies,  with  which  a sinressioa 
i<rngus  has  loaded  the  pliysicsl  constitution  uf  coinuls,  the 
•jueslion  w hence  they  cyme  and  w hither  they  go,  and  eu-rv 
on  which  curiosity  could  he  excited.  It  must  he  fri*sh 
in  memory  that  in  the  year  1H3-2  two  predicted  cornels  ar- 
rivisl  within  lelesci>pic  retwh,  one  of  which  crovsed  the 
ihice  where  our  cartii  was  to  he  a munih  after.  The  pub* 
u‘  altciuiot)  was  roused  almost  to  a pitch  of  terror,  the  re- 
sult of  w hich  was  that  tuuch  wa<t  written  on  the  subjee:,and 
file  far:s  which  hud  lain  unnoticed  except  by  astronomers 
were  dmwn  forth  ami  made  a.s  cumiiioii  u.'<  anv  other 
fand.imuiial  (Kiints  of  the  solar  system.  Still  more 
recent  is  thu  ap|icaranco  uf  Halley's  comet,  on  which,  for 
did'erent  reasons,  both  astronomers  and  the  rest  of  the 
witrld  fixed  an  almost  exclusive  attention  for  months  togc' 
thcr.  Willi  three  comets  ranking  as  planets  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  we  might  almost  as  well  eiimueraie  the  astro- 
i<igical  qualities  ufa  planet,  in  treating  of  the  elements  of 
its  orbit,  ns  reiterate  the  once  prevailing,  hut  now  we  tio|K.‘ 
almost  expImUsl,  notions  about  comeiary  bodies.  Withmil 
stopping  then  to  ask  whether  we  are  to  attribute  storms,  . 
fogs,  tain,  or  the  death  of  princes,  to  the  api>eamn‘'o  of  a ; 
star  with  u tail- or  wluslher  we  are  tu  consider  it  as  the  i 
vehicle  in  which  dc|>artetl  miuIs,  releaMHl  from  the  func-  | 
tiuns  of  guardian  angels,  are  transported  to  heaven  ; — who-  I 
liter,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a mornl  agent  of  evil,  which  i 
should  bo  excmnmunicatisl  by  the  church or  whether 
such  a phenomenon  over  was  the  causo  of  a deluge,— or 
wliothor  it  is  a methotl  ofreinfi>rcing  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun,— or  ot  creating  satellites,  or  breaking  up  largo 
planets  into  smaller  ones,  ur  changing  the  climates  of  coun- 
trie%  or  introducing  epidemic  dUordeis — wo  shall  proceed 
to  treat  the  subject  in  the  same  manner  as  wouhl  be  ail- 
visable  in  the  case  of  the  better  known  bodies  of  our 
Msiem. 

A fair  a\erago  doscripltoii  of  the'  phenomena  of  a vistblo 
cuiiu't  is  a*  f«»U«)ws: — 

A Ciiii  luminous  «-ircIe  is  discovered  by  aid  of  goorl  (ole- 
soo)K^  ; the  apjK'aronee  increases  gradually,  and  after  some 
little  time  a nucleus  appears,  that  is,  a part  m the  middle 
which  is  more  ciindcmed  in  its  light  than  the  rest,  some- 
tunes  cirrol.ir,  sometimesovul,  sometimes  cvcti  ratliatcd  lik«r 
n .Htiir.  The  aitpearanou  still  goes  on  inrreusing.  the  nebula 
r^mnd  the  nucleu.s  btH^omos  less  regular,  and  a tail  begins  to 
rorm,winch  h>oks  a.s  if  one  side  ofthe  nucloiutworo  pn»j»*cte<l 
in  a stream  of  light  away  from  the  bo<ly  of  the  comet,  which 
str«'!un  grows  fainter  as  it  recedes,  and  Untilly  ceases  without 
anv  definite  boundary.  Tliis  tail  incron-^es  in  length,  so 
sis’someJimeH  to  spreml  acr»«s  the  whole  visible  heaven: 
stnm-iinu's  llipre  are  more  tails  than  one,  and  tunuetimoH 
the  tail  si'ciiis  broken  uif  in  parts;  it  is  generally  turnt‘<l 
direeily  away  from  the  sun,  but  this  rule  is  by  no  means 
univer'sil.  THie  comet  approaches  tlio  sun  sometimes  in  an 
undulaling  ami  irregular  curve,  soraetinies  nemly  in  a 
straight  line  : it  genemlly  crosses  the  pert  of  the  heaven  in 
whii  h the  "un  is  found  so  ninir  to  the  latter  hiHly  us  to  lie 
1 .»!  in  il.s  rays ; but  emerges  again  on  iho  other  side  nsu- 
allj  with  increa-iKl  bnlliancy  and  length  uf  tail.  Thi:  phe* 
n onena  of  disappearance  are  then,  in  the  inverse  order,  the 
^aine  av  ihov  of  itn  apjtearanco.  Frequently  it  is  ohscrvetl 
that  ' d:  iicnsious  of  iho  comet  contract  a little  a.s  it 
aiiinnwclu-s  lli'-  sun  and  dilite  as  it  rec*slcs  again. 

During  such  appearancos,  astfoiunniral  oh-fervalion  hns 
always,  Ibr  the  last  two  centuries,  confirmed  the  hypothesis 
that  the  irregularity  in  tho  motion  of  comets  aiises  from 
their  motion  cmnhincd  with  that  of  the  earth  ; and  that 
their  n‘al  |iath  round  the  sun  is  either  in  a parabola  (the 
iurmituly  uhmgated  cllii>sc),  or  m an  ellipso  so  elongated  as 
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to  be  insensibly  difTeient  from  a parsdsda  within  vi<-ib1o 
limits,  or  ftimlly  in  n ineusurable  ullipse.  winch  Ijetng  an 
oval  curve,  ensures  the  periodic  return  ofthe  lummary.  iu 
fact,  the  laws  under  which  the  orbit  is  describeil  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  os  those  of  the  planets  to  the  eye  of  reason, 
though  the  elongation  of  tlie  orbits  creatt*s  vei'y  ilifi'ereut 
visible  phenomena.  But  the  stages  of  discovery  were  at 
considerable  diKlanci^  Ihmi  each  oilier  as  to  time.  AriMloile 
j and  his  contem{>orarie.s  supposed  comets  to  bo  igneous  va- 
pours formed  in  the  atmosphere.  In  his  ‘ Metcorologicu,' 
lib.  1.,  he  mentions  various  hypotheses  about  comets,  and 
describes  several  remoikable  phenumena  uf  the  kind.  Pui- 
lemy  dues  not  mention  the  word  in  his  SyiitaxU;  but  in  his 
fl-sirological  treatise  he  smipo'i's  them  to  he  formed  by  tlio 
motion  uf  the  planets.  The  upiniun  of  Seneca,  tliat  comets 
were  a spi>cie»  of  planets,  was  a bulduml  happy  advance  upon 
his  age.  Even  Ouliloo  and  Francis  Bacon  were  of  (he  me- 
teuric  parly;  though  Tycho  Bruh'r  had  di.siincily  shown 
frmn  observation  that  his  comet  [Hkahe,  Tycho]  was  alK>vo 
the  tuiM>n  in  height.  Both  Tycho  and  Kt’plcr  supposed  (ho 
orbits  (o  lie  straight  lines.  Hevelius  (1GC6)  asccriuine<i 
the  concavity  of  a comet's  oihil.  Doerfel  (16bl)  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  who  laid  down  the  \>anibolic  hy|>o- 
thesis,  llie  I^incif/ia  of  Newton  confirmed  the  phy.sical 
l>an  of  tliLH  conjecture  (in  16&7),  and  thu  practical  part  with 
regard  to  tho  comet  of  ICsO.  Newton  distinctly  calls  tho 
olil  planets  j.laurts  irithuut  taiU.  llie  well-known  con- 
jecture uf  Halley,  uhtaincil  in  l7Uti  from  his  coloulalhms 
of  24  comets,  with  hLs  prediction,  and  its  subsequent 
verification,  will  he  treated  under  II  aLLky's  Comkt.  Wo 
mav  hero  aUq  observe,  I liat  wc  shall  refer  the  seconcl  i>e- 
riudic  comet,  os  to  all  s^H.'cifi<*  infomiuti(m,  to  Kmckk's 
CoMKT,  annexing  tho  tliird  of  (he  kind  (Comst  ov  Hiej.  v) 

; i«i  this  aiiiclo,  from  its  having  been  omitted  in  the  pni- 
jier  place.  Tho  steps  which  nave  been  uimle  in  positive 
knowledge  of  the  orbits  of  comel-<  siniw>  Hulley  aro 
closely  connected  with  the  phnietarv  theory,  and  wiU  be 
found  in  articles  on  that  subject.  [^RAViTATtON,  PtA.xn 
TARY  ThKOKY,  &.C.] 

Resuming  the  general  slalistics  uf  comeiary  orbit.s,  wo 
may  uliservo  that  up  to  thu  year  IGGo  there  are  4I&  comets 
recorded:  that  4(1  had  hcs'ii  addeil  up  tu  tho  yt>ar  17^1, 
that  HO  <«bit.s  hail  been  in  1792  : and  that 

in  IH.1I,  137  orbits  hail  liecm  calculated.  But  it  iniist 
be  remembered  that,  many  of  these  are  returns  of  the 
same  cornel ; and  that  many  of  the  old  comets  are  very 
doubtful. 

Having  cNumlned  the  particular  evidence  for  eight  re- 
puted api>carunces  of  wliat  afterwards  becomo  £tnllcy’s 
comH,  wc  can  only  find  in  the  case  of  two  ns  much  aswmdd 
cntuhlish  the  most  ordinary  historical  fact ; and  when  wc 
suite  that  in  one  inslam-e  at  least  the  original  authority  for 
the  comet  lived  ten  centuries  after  the  apjiearance,  wc  leave 
our  readeis  to  reduixj  tho  number  415  according  to  their 
own  judgment. 

The  pri>sent  average  seems  to  be  something  more  than 
one*  comet  in  each  year  ; «»f  whii  h,  however,  it  is  not  to  1k> 
presumed  (hat  uuii  in  ten  is  viNiblu  to  thu  naked  eye. 

Ofthe  137  comets  whose  orbits  were  known  in  IS31, 
M.  Arago  made  an  iiislructive  and  curious  analysis,  whicli 
we  shall  hem  give. 

Nttmlwr  qf  cnjwts  irhirh  f<tme  l»  jwriMhu  (iictirrsi  pottn 
to  Ml*  in  di^rrrnt  motifhtt. 


.lanunry  . 

14 

.Inly  . . 

10 

February  . 

10 

August 

8 

March . . 

8 

Septemlier 

IS 

April  . . 

10 

October 

n 

May  • . 

9 

Novemlior 

18 

June  . . 

II 

Dei'cmlMjr 

13 

Tho  aumlwr  in  winter  is  fil ; in  Rummer  5R.  Tltis  pro- 
bably ariwts  from  the  lucility  which  long  nights  and  fetdih* 
sunlight  give  to  the  discovery.  Of  tlu*se  emnets  r»9  moved 
direri  (in  the  order  of  tlve  signs  of  the  risliac)  and  6»  retro- 
grude. 

The  three  following  columns  show,  1.  the  mimln‘r  of 
comets  of  which  the  orbits  were  inclinwl  to  the  •Hiptic  be- 
tween O'*  and  10”,  10*  and  20“,  See.;  2.  the  number  in  which 
the  longitudes  of  (he  ammding  nodes  (points  at  w hirh  they 
rise  above  tho  celiutie)  were  between  t>”  and  30®,  &c.  ,3 
the  numlKrr  in  which  the  longitudes  of  the  iierihelion  vvero 
between  0*  and  30”,  &o. 
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lasthatjjn. 

No. 

X«lv. 

No. 

Ko. 

0' 

to  lu” 

9 

0*  to  30“ 

12 

0" 

to  30“ 

11 

10 

,,  20 

13 

30 

60 

12 

30 

, 60 

13 

•20 

,,  3(1 

10 

60 

,,  90 

20 

60 

, 90 

12 

30 

,,  4U 

17 

90 

120 

8 

90 

, 120 

20 

40 

,,  50 

14 

120 

150 

12 

120 

, 150 

10 

5ft 

,,  60 

23 

150 

,,  IBO 

13 

150 

, 180 

8 

60 

70 

17 

180 

,,  210 

14 

180 

, 210 

6 

70 

,,  80 

19 

210 

,,  240 

11 

210 

, 240 

13 

so 

,,  90 

15 

240 

,,  270 

10 

240 

, 270 

18 

270 

,,  300 

8 

270 

, 300 

10 

300 

,,  330 

11 

3U0 

, 330 

10 

330 

,,  360 

6 

3.30 

, .360 

6 

from  w1up!i  it  si'cms  that  groat  inclinations  are  more  pro- 
bable than  small  ones,  that  the  mides  of  comets  are  pretty 
equally  «lUlnbut«?d  in  the  two  halves  of  the  ecliptic,  hut  that 
the  pi'rihclia  s«*eiu  inclinotl  to  cluster  ahonl  the  summer  nml 
winter  solstices.  Laplace,  in  applying  the  theory  of  proba- 
hilitics  to  the  subject  of  thu  in  hnations  of  the  ten  planets, 
which  arc  not  altogether  as  ^eat  as  any  one  of  them  might 
have  been  (or  Pif*),  asccriaiirctl  that  it  was  ten  million  to  one 
ill  favour  of  sorno  speciftc  cause  for  the  inclinations  of 
phincts  l>cing  what  tliey  arc.  But  on  oppiriug  the  same 
analysts  to  a large  numlior  of  comets,  he  wa«  not  able  to 
detect  as  much  as  thriHs  to  one  for  a similar  supposition 
in  the  case  of  comets. 

With  rcganl  to  the  magnitude  of  the  perihelion  distances, 
it  was  found  that— 

Nearer  than  Mercury  there  were  30  comets 
Between  Mercury  and  Venus  , , 44  , , 

, , Venus  , , Earth  , , 34  , , 

, , Karth  , , Mars  . , 23  , , 

,,  Mars  ,,  Jiijiiter  ,,  fi  ,, 

Further  than  Jupiter  ,,  0 ,, 

or  the  mimher  of  perihelia  do  not  hy  any  means  increase  in  ' 
projwirtion  to  the  spheres  within  which  the  sevcml  planets 
arc  c:>ntaiucd.  Ifthe  perihelia  were  distributed  throughout 
the  system  os  tlurhly  as  between  the  Sun  and  the  orbit  of 
Mercury,  there  would  be  three milliuns&nd  a half  uf  comets 
wiliiin  the  sphere  of  Uranus. 

With  regard  to  the  periodic  time  of  comets  there  is  little 
I'l  ho  said,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  verified  instance.-!. 
Kneke’s  comet  revolves  in  .3J  years,  Biela’s  in  f>}  years, 
Jlnllcy’s  in  Tfij  years  (roughly):  these  arc  the  three  vcrifli-il 
itistancos.  Of  predictions  remaining  for  verification  wo 
have  the  following  (Airy,  ifep.  Brit.  Ass.  vol.  i.): — 

Yirmr  of  ('amet  Siip[«*ed  Feriocl.  Aulhurity. 

1H07  1543  years  Bessel. 

1811  (celebrated)  3383  ,,  Bessel. 

I ■ ■■  ■ - 2888  ,,  Argelandcr. 

1813  72*77  f,  Be^l  and  others. 

1819  (2nd  com.)  5^  ,,  Encke. 

1819  (4th  com.)  3f  ,,  Encke. 

1812  C6-76  Encke. 

18‘2'i  (2nd  com.)  1650  ,,  Encke. 

1822  (3rd  com.)  1817  »,  Rumker. 

1823  (4th  com.)  356  ,,  Hanson. 

1825  (?)  265  ,,  Mossotti? 

Tho  short  coraet.s  of  1819  have  not  been  seen  again,  but 
this  is  not  conclusive,  ns  they  were  excessively  feeble,  and 
wore  very  near  the  earth  when  observed.  It  must  lie  remem- 
liered  that  these  determinations  are  not  of  very  high  proba- 
bility. since  a dcterminatiim  of  tho  length  of  the  major  axis 
is  very  uncertain  from  observations  made  near  tho  perihe- 
lion, ami  comets  are  visible  at  no  other  time.  Tlie  time  of 
a revolution,  when  nscertainod  by  observation,  wtllcs  the 
major  axis  of  a comet’s  orbit  very  completely:  hut  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  major  axis  with  sufficient  oorrcclneas 
by  any  other  observations. 

With  regard  to  our  general  knowledge  of  the  orbits  of 
comets,  wo  shall  only  further  remark  that  an  instance  which 
might  once  have  led  to  doubts  regarding  the  universality  of 
the  Newtonian  principle,  h.'ui  liecome  u striking  confirma- 
tion of  it  We  alluflo  to  iho  comet  of  Lexell,  which  np- 
)Kan:d  with  brilliancy  In  i 77U,  and  was  most  unquoHtionahly 
(as  was  foun.'l)  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit  of  five  and  a half 
yuars  in  poriod.  But  it  lias  never  appeared  again.  It  was 
found  however  from  theory,  that  a near  approach  to  Jupiter 
in  1767  changed  au  orbit  of  long  pcriori,  if  not  a parabola 
or  hyiKirlxda,  then  in  course  of  description,  into  the  ellipse 
lUht  ulludod  to,  and  that  an  orbit  of  lung  periisl  wiui  after- 
wards n‘siored  by  the  action  of  the  samo  planet ; it  being 
easily  shown  that  it  would  de]>ond  on  the  relative  positions 


I of  the  comet,  the  sun,  and  Jupiter,  wbetlier  the  perturba- 
tions of  ilte  latter  would  lenten  or  shorten  tho  perksl 
' This  must  have  appeared  a pure  hypothesis  to  all  wlic 
could  not  verily  tlie  proce&s;  it  must  have  seemed  that  the 
}K;rlurbatii>na  of  a planet  were  always  ready  to  explain  the 
disappearance  of  a predicted  comet.  But  in  the  mewnwhile, 
more  than  half  a century  has  gone  by ; no  such  comet  has 
appeared  again,  and  H has  been  proved  bv  the  instances  ot 
tlte  lhri*e  verified  porioilic  comets,  that  the  calculatml  per- 
turl>ations  will  enable  astronomers  to  predict  with  great 
exactness  the  actual  place  in  which  a comet  is  to  be  seen. 
ConswjUenily.to  the  appearance  of  the  comets  which,  if  tlm 
Newtonian  theory'  be  correct,  should  appear,  we  may  a«ld 
the  disappearance  of  those  which  on  the  same  suppogiiion 
should  disappear.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  insist 
on  such  a point. 

We  leave  the  certain  and  numerical  field  ofobservolion 
of  orbits,  and  proceo<l  to  what  we  know'  of  the  constitution 
ofcomcla.  Tho  most  interesting  question  is  that  of  their 
masses — are  thi-y  sivlid,  or  mere  clouds  of  gaseous  matter? 
l)o  they  derive  light  fr-Dm  the  sun,  or  are  iliey  luminous 
of  themselves?  Do  they  gradually  waste  away,  or  do  they 
continue  of  the  same  magnitude  and  intensity  of  light? 
These  arc  the  only  questions  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
state  separately,  being  the  only  ones  as  to  which  good  grounds 
for  conjecture  can  be  given.  The  question  relative  to  llie 
masses  of  the  comets  has  boon  pretty  well  sotllerl.  It  may 
be  stated  as  a certain  fact,  that  though  several  comets  have 
been  placed  in  situations  in  which  a mass  as  heavy  ns  a 
satellite  of  Jupiter  would  have  produced  sensible  effects  of 
perturbatmn,  no  such  efiecta  have  been  produced.  The 
rumci  of  1770,  had  it  been  only  tho  five-tnousandth  part 
of  the  earth,  would  have  altered  the  length  of  our  year 
more  ibnn  a second  of  time,  which  must  have  been  obseri'i-^t 
again  and  again  before  now.  The  same  comet  mu.st  have 
asscil  in  1779  between  the  satellites  of  Jupiter:  had  it 
oi‘n  the  fiftieth  part  of  one  of  them  in  mass  it  must  have 
nffwtod  that  system  sensibly.  The  comet  of  Bieln  came 
very  near  tho  earth  in  1832:  not  the  smallest  effV’cl  of  per- 
turbation has  been  observed.  But  (be  question  ha.H  been 
lately  brought  within  still  narrower  limits.  Tlio  fail  of  a 
comet,  supposing  it  to  consist  of  matter  like  the  (rases  on 
our  earth  (on  which  supposition  every  speoulalioii  must 
priiceerl),  is  a continual  emux  from  the  body.  It  is  iin- 
inssiblo  that  a permanent  atmosphere  could  lie  in  eiraiU- 
rium  under  such  a form.  The  attraction  of  the  Ijody  of 
the  comet  itself  upon  such  an  atmosphere  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly slight  Again,  it  is  known  from  Uie  old  pluiiets 
that  if  sjuice  be  filled  with  any  fluid,  such  a fluid  mu-it  l>c 
excessively  rare  and  elastic,  or  it  would  show  sonic  efTcci 
in  gnulually  causing  the  planets  to  approach  (be  sun,  and 
sliorleuing  their  jierio«l  of  rotation.  No  such  acceleration 
has  been  observed : not  (bat  small  aocelcrtifions  ranruil  Ih: 
delwlod,  for  that  of  tlie  moon  [Lit.var  Theory]  depending 
on  other  causes,  has  been  delected,  though  only  amounting 
to  a minute  of  space  in  six  centuries.  Nevertheless,  just 
in  the  same  way  a-i  the  full  of  a feather  shows  our  atmo- 
sphere, though  that  of  a bit  of  lead  cloes  not,  it  may  happen 
that  a Huid  (lorvading  all  space,  and  so  rare  as  not  to  affect 
the  planets  sensibly  for  many  thoiwands  of  years,  may  soon 
show  itself  on  such  a mass  as  that  of  a comet.  According 
to  (he  observations  of  Encke,  the  comet  which  boars  his 
name  is  gradually  shortening  its  period,  at  the  rate  of 
Bomothing  less  than  one  day  out  of  2300,  being  precisely 
the  sort  of  olToct,  and  up  to  this  lime  the  only  known 
sort  of  effect,  which  could  result  from  a resisting  me- 
dium. A translation  of  tho  memoir  of  Encke  on  this 
subject  was  published  by  Professor  Airy  in  1832,  ond 
both  the  nuihur  and  translator  declare  ihemsclves  perfecily 
convinced  that  the  resisting  medium  is  cstaolishcd  ; 
M.  Arago  seems  to  be  of  tho  same  opinion,  as  does  M. 
Poisson.  Wo  cannot  go  such  a length ; for  though  wo 
should  not  be  willing  to  as-vert  a positive  conclusion  against 
such  authorities,  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  our  opinion, 
either  till  new  obseixations  shall  have  conflnncd  the  fact, 
or  until  some  decisive  proof  shall  be  given,  (hat  the  pro- 
bable errors  of  terras  rejected  in  ibe  approximation  to  tho 
perturbations  are  not  sufficient  to  cxpbiin  the  phenomenon. 
But  in  the  me.in  time  wc  rest  perfectly  satisfietl  that  tho 
conclusion  is  one  c)f  considerable  probability : and  fin-l  :r- 
cUiicd  to  expect  that  when  the  comets  of  Biela  and  Ilulley 
shall  be  as  well  known  as  that  of  Encke,  they  will  confirm 
the  result. 
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It  t.s  moAt  probable  that  a comet  U alu>gether  ga»eouA, 
without  any  solid  matter  whatever.  Stars  have  liecn  ru- 
]x.>ale<lly  seen  lhront;h  the  thiekciit  ports.  Sir  J.  Hurschel, 
ibr  in.stauce,  in  1H32«  saw  a group  uf  stars  of  the  sixteeutii 
iiiu^niitudu  almost  tliruugh  the  centre  uf  Biela's  comet. 
^Ve  idiall  on  Uiu  subject  content  ourselvea  with  citiug  some 
authorities. 

M.  Arago. — ‘I  think  we  should  conclude,  1.  tliai  there 
are  iHitnels  wiUtout  nuclei ; ‘2.  cuuieU  of  whu*h  tin)  nucleus 
is  jk^haps  transparent;  3.  comets  more  brilliant  than  the 
phiiiels.  uf  M liich  tlie  nucleus  is  jtrobtU/iy  solid  and  o]mii|uc.' 

Sir  J.  Uerscltel.— ‘ Wlieaevcv  powerful  telescopes  have 
lieen  turned  un  these  bodies,  they  have  iu>t  failed  to  disi>el 
the  illusion  which  attributes  solulity  to  that  more  coudenaetl 
jvirt  of  the  heail,  which  appears  to  the  nakod  eye  aa  a nu- 
eii.us  ; tliuutzh  it  is  true  that  in  somo  u \ery  minute  .stellar 
|K>im  htit  been  seen,  indieatiug  the  existence  of  u Bulid  body.’ 

Mr.  Airy.— 'On  the  ph>su'al  coiuititution  of  comets  we 
have  learnt  nothing,  except  tliat  they  ap)>ear  to  be  wholly 

gOAOoUS.' 

We  cannot  help  being  convinced  that  every  probability 
leans  towards  the  truth  of  the  gaseous  bypotiieais.  If  litis 
be  true,  we  might  as  well  attempt  (u  ascertain  how  far  a 
cloud  which  is  driven  against  a mountain  will  tend  to 
bn*ak  uli‘  the  top,  as  s)HM:ulatu  upon  any  mechanical  danger 
to  lire  eartlt  from  contact  wjth  a cumot.  Thu  elfee.t  of  such 
a circumstance  would  be  the  mixture  of  its  gaseous  ina* 
terial  with  the  atmosphere,  a permanent  rise  (probably)  in 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  (though  there  is  no 
e\  idence  to  make  it  highly  probable  tliat  oil  the  comets  put 
together  would  have  mass  enough  to  produce  a sensible 
etfuct  of  this  kind),  and,  if  the  ga.«eous  matter  should  cun> 
dense  suflicieutly  to  descend  to  the  lower  regiuns  of  uur 
atmosphere,  some  eflcct  upon  animal  and  vegetable  exist- 
ence, os  likely  goo<l  as  bad.  For  an)  thing  nmdering  the  con- 
trary highly  probable,  the  earth  inav  have  liocn  maiiytiuies 
in  the  tail  (or,  as  we  in  tfie  drafV)  of  a comet. 

That  comets  receive  llicir  light  frum  the  sun  is  made 
evident  by  their  altumtions  of  brilliancy.  If  thev  shone 
by  their  own  light,  the  sue  would  vary  with  the  distance, 
but  not  the  intrinsic  brilliancy.  [Light.  Optics.]  But 
nothing  like  phases  have  Imcu  observed,  except  in  a 
verv'  few  instances,  which  are  aatisfa«-ti>rilv  slwwri  to  be 
either  doubtful  as  to  tho  fact,  <»r  not  such  pllu^e8  as  should 
have  lieen,  the  |M><ilion  of  the  sun  and  earth  being  conai- 
lUrrcd.  This  absence;  of  pliasc  is  in  favour  of  tho  supposi- 
tion of  an  irregular  gaseous  mass. 

If  wo  take  all  the  recorded  acouunis,  wo  should  ccis 
tainly  be  incUnod  to  imagino  that  tiiu  whole  system  of 
oimets  is  diminishing  in  brilliancy  and  magnitude.  But 
lliew  accounts  were  written  under  the  bias  of  terror,  and 
must  be  considered  as  most  probably  exaggerated.  It  is 
nniKwsible  to  see  how  llie  waste  which  arises  Crum  the  tail 
can  go  on  without  such  diuunution.  Tlic  only  positive  fact 
however  is  this,  that  the  comet  of  Halley,  which  in  ir>b2 
was  us  round  and  clear  as  Jupiter,  was  not  visible  to  tliu 
naked  ove  in  1759,  and  in  1&36  exhibiteil  a medium  bright-  ' 
ness,  lieiug  then  in  a much  more  tavourable  no»ition.  The 
question  as  to  waste  is  therefore  mixed  up  witli  utliers,  from 
which  it  cannot  at  present  bo  separated. 

Tho  nuclei  of  cumets  (so  for  as  observed)  have  varied  frum 
3U  lu  30UO  miles ; the  lengths  of  their  tails  from  nolhiug  up 
to  more  than  a hundred  uiillions  rd*  miles. 

Tile  following  are  references  to  works  which  are  easily 
obtained:  for  those  of  a more  mathematical  character,  the 
reader  may  consult  Lalandc,  /iiU.  Astron.,  and  Mr.  Airy’s 
Report  liril.  Ats^  vol.  i. ; Sir  J.  Uertehers  Astronomy,  in 
tluf  Cabinet  Cyclowlia ; Arago,  dfs  Cotneles  en  ,^cneralt 
troi.si^mc  Mition,  Paris,  1834;  Pmit^ooulant,  Nfjtice  sttr 
iit  Com^te  de  Halley,  Paris,  1835;  Companion  to  the  Al~ 
manor; for  1833  and  1835;  List  qf  Comets,  by  Mr.  Hussey, 
Phflosiitli.  .Vog”.,  vol.  ii. 

COMET  OFBIELA.  In  1805 Gauss foundiliatoneof  the 
comets  of  that  year  appeared  to  have  a short  perioil  uf  about 
1731  days.  No  prediction  was  attempted,  nor,  os  it  turned 
out,  oouid  have  lieeu  mode  successfully.  In  1826,  February 
27'28,  M.  Biela,  an  officer  residing  then  at  Prague,  found 
a comet  whicli,  k seems,  * he  had  partly  expected,  {Bep, 
Brit.  As^,  X.  i.  p.  16.1) ; but  whctlier  oo  account  of  Gauss’s 
determination,  wo  are  not  infumied.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  this  was  a ropetition  of  the  comet  of  1805, 
and  that  it  had  a period  of  about  six  years  and  three  quar- 
ters, or  about  lidOM  dti)  ti.  lu  sotura  tvas  pretUov^  for  1 832, 


and  it  ap|x:aml  that  the  orbit  crossed  that  of  the  earth 
altout  a utuiith  beftiru  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  the  point 
of  intersection.  This  annunciation  excited  much  curiosity, 
and  in  many  ctuariers  considerable  excitement,  if  not  posi- 
tive olanu.  \Vu  iiwd  hardly  add  tital  such  a feeling  was 
only  created  amon^^  these  wfiose  means  of  iufurmation  were 
small:  for  in  truth,  the  comet  in  1836  wo.s  always  mere 
than  fifty  millions  of  miles  from  tlio  earth,  whereas  in  1605 
it  had  been  within  five  millions.  To  this  apparition  of 
Biela's  comet,  we  owe  a very  general  desire  to  obtain  infur- 
luatiun  on  tho  subject,  an<l  among  the  fruits  uf  this  is  tho 
excellent  treatise  of  M.  Arago,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
article. 

The  comet  appeared  in  September,  1832,  acconling  to 
priHliction,  and  m the  j>art  of  the  heavens  assigned  to  it. 
Su"  J.  HersclH’l  dejiiTihes  it  an  a nebula  of  24'  or  3'  in  dia- 
meter, of  the  order  of  W.  Herschers  ‘first  clu-ss.'  It  had 
neither  tail  nor  decided  nucleus,  but  unly  a slight  increaso 
uf  density  tow:inis  the  centre.  Very  small  stars  were  seen 
through  it.  [Cuukt.] 

This  body  is  now  u recognized  body  of  the  solar  system^ 
its  ne.xt  a|){iear.mt  e Ixniig  iu  1839.  Tlie  following,  iM-ing 
tho  eieiuetits  of  the  orbit  fur  1832,  U given  in  Scbuniaclier's 
A.^tnmontiirAe  Sarhrichten,  No.  103.  To  each  clement  is 
• annexed  tho  eftVcl  which  could  be  prwlucwl  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  eirur  in  the  major  semiaxis  of  the  ellipse, 
amounting  to  2Vti  -f-  1000.  Tlie  pi'rihclion  passage  is  meau 
time  at  Paris. 

Perihelion  passage  1S32  Nov.  26‘^  12.1066  - *0009567  A a 
Inclination  . . . 13"  IS' 30"‘33-|- 1"*546  Aa 

I»ng.  Aw.  Node  . . 248  15  11  '14-|-C"'749  Aa 

0-8790M8+  -000008541  4a 
Serai-major  axis  . . 3’ 53683  -j-  ’001  Aa 

CT)MET  OK  ENCKE.  [Enckb’s  Comet.1 
CU.M ET  OF  HALLEY.  [Hallky's  Comkt.1 
COMINER,  PHILIPPE  DK.  Lonl  of  .lUg.nUm,  via* 
liorn  at  the  chateau  of  (joiuiues,  in*ar  Meiiin  in  FIundiTH, 
al)out  1445.  Jlis  father  was  m the  service  uf  Philip  tho 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  wo.-  also  sovereign  of  Flau- 
ders,  and  Pliihj)  hiuu»clf  was  early  intrurluced  into  the  court 
, of  (Jjjaxle-,  luTciucmirc,  Philip’s  sou.  who.-vo  councillor  ami 
favoivite  he  became  fur  a time.  When  Churica  made  loOiiis 
XL  prisoner  ut  Peronue  iu  i46o,  Comines  exerted  all  hi* 

, influence  to  calm  his  muster’s  violent  teiu{>er;  he  ucted 
' the  iiart  of  u coimiliator  between  tlie  two  priiicua,  and  suc- 
cceoed  ill  bringing  about  a treaty  of  |H:ace  betweefi  them. 
Tliis  timely  service  was  not  tbrgoliyn  by  L«iuis.  In  1472 
I Comiiies  utl  at  om  u left  the  serv  ice  of  the  Duke  of  Bui- 
gundy,  und  }>a-vbed  into  Uiul  of  Louis  XL,  who  received  liim 
most  grai'iously,  and  made  Iiiin  hU  chaml>erluiii  und  scues- 
dial  of  Poitou.  The  lewsons  for  tills  step  on  the  part  uf 
Onuines  liave  remained  a secret ; jirobabiy  he  was  tired  of 
Cliarlcs’s  violent  temper,  and  foresaw  liis  imiH:ndmg  min, 
Cumincs  married  HelOnu,  uf  the  family  of  Uiu  Cuuiits  of 
Moitsoreau  in  Anjou,  who  brought  him  as  her  marriago 

Eirtkm  the  fiefs  of  ArgciiUm,  (Jop|>oux,  Brissun,  and  others. 

umines  was  emploved  by  L»ms  XL  in  several  diplo 
mafic  missions  to  Savoy  and  other  places.  After  liio 
dc-uth  uf  Louis,  Cominos  having  joinm  the  parly  of  iho 
Duko  of  Orleans  (ailerwards  Louis  XIL),  who  aspired  to 
be  regent  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIIL,  was  arrested 
in  i486  on  a charge  of  treuson,  and  shut  up  lor  several 
months  in  an  iron  cage  a(  Lsk-Ius,  aiol  afterwards  Iraiis- 
ferred  to  Paris.  Hu  was  at  last  tried  and  ouiideiuned  to 
banishment,  and  his  property  was  coiifiM-nted,  but  th«  sen- 
tonce  was  not  cxecuUid,  and  the  fame  of  his  obiUlies  in- 
ducod  Charles  Vlll.  to  uiiiplov  him  in  several  impuiianl 
negotiations.  He  accompnuieu  Charles  in  bis  Italian  cam 
paigm  uf  which  be  gives  a good  account  in  hhi  meaieirs. 
Previous  to  the  return  uf  the  king  tlurougli  North  Italy,  m 
the  midst  of  the  hostile  armies  uf  the  Italian  prinrsis,  (Jomi- 
iies  was  sent  to  Vouico  to  endeavour  luduluch  that  state  from 
the  league,  but  be  did  nut  suceeml.  The  battle  of  Furnovo, 
July,  1495,  secured  the  retreat  uf  the  French  across  the 
Alps,  Afler  his  return  frum  Italy,  Comincs  retired  to  bis 
estates,  where  he  began  to  write  his  memoirs.  Wlien  Louis 
XU.  RUocetMlod  to  the  crown  in  1498,  Comineei  repaired  to 
court  to  pay  homage  to  tlie  new  suvcrcigti,  for  w liora  be  had 
at  one  time  sufiered  severe  imprUunment  and  risked  his 
Ui'e,  but  iwul8  dwis  uu4  iHibiu  tu  Uav9  nuUvod  him  hy  aoy 
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marks  of  fa\o»ir.  Cominos  reHirno<l  into  the  c«mntrv,  ni«l 
hti  (lieil  at  Art;e)ituii  in  Octuber,  loi>9,  at  the  a^e  of 

hixty-fi»ur.  Hiri  h .(ly  uos  transferred  to  IVris,  :u)d  buriw) 
in  the  Cliuroh  des  Grands  Aii^'Uslins  where  0>iumus  had 
built  himself  a eha)K.d.  His  moiuunent  ha.s  heL*ii  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mu'*'e  des  Monumens  Franrais.  He  loft  one 
daughter,  who  married  a Count  of  Peiilhievre. 

The  memoirs  of  C')inhu*s  rontain  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  from  the  year  I4G4  to  the  death  of  Charles  Vllf.  in 
14'JK.  Ho  gives  a faithful  pieture  of  that  singular  eha* 
raetcr  Louis  XL,  whom  he  greatly  oxtoU  for  his  |)ulilical 
art.  He  is  also  a great  admirer  of  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment. He  w;is  a rool  and  sagacious  observer,  and  seems 
to  have  fully  uudvrsto^Hl  the  crook<Hl  p(jlicy  of  ihosi*  limes, 
llic  great  value  of  Comines’  Memoirs  consists  in  his 
frankness  and  hiiicerily.  He  is  u mattcr-of  fact  histo- 
rian; like  his  contemporary  MarhiuvelU,  he  paints  men 
and  lailitics  such  as  he  found  them  to  be.  with  all  their 
H.-Ilislines!s  craft,  and  evil  doings,  whi«-h  he  relates  with 
great  im)KTturbability.  Those  historians  arc  the  mir- 
ror of  their  age,  and  what  ihut  age  was  may  l>e  con- 
ceived hy  reflet  ting  that  L)uis  XI . Ferdinand  of  Arngcm, 
the  Borgi.is,  Luilovico  il  Muro,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  were  the  conlemporaries  of  Ci>miues.  The  Memoirs 
ofCoinines  have  l>een  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
various  languages.  Tlie  edition  by  GiHlefroy  and  Lenglet 
du  Freanoy,  lamdon.  1747,  consists  of  4 vols.,  -Ho,  of  whii-h 
liowever  the  first  volume  only  is  occupied  by  the  Memoirs, 
the  other  three  being  filled  with  numerous  historical  docu- 
ments and  additions. 

COMI'TIA.  Comitium  originally  signified  a place  of 
meeting,  as  the  name  imports.  Plutarch  ilium,  xix.)  says 
that  the  plain  where  the  Romans  met  the  Sabines,  in 
order  to  ^ree  on  the  terms  of  a trt*aty,  was  callotl  ‘ comi- 
lium.’  Tne  plural  ‘ comitia’  denotes  general  aa.semblie.s 
of  the  Rinnan  |K?ople:,  convened  by  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  some  magistrate,  in  order  to  enact  or  repeal  any- 
thing by  their  suffrages,  llie  comitia  were  also  named 
‘ calala,’  from  calarf,  to  call  nr  convene. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Roman  comitia. 

1.  CwWu/u,  80  called  be.musc  the  peojilc  met  and  voted 
in  curiffi,  Romulus,  il  is  said,  divide'!  the  whole  Roman 
people  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curiss, 
which  were  subdivided  into  decuria*.  The  word  curia?  is  de- 
nvod  from  curare,  to  take  care  of  «r  superintend  civil  and 
religious  affairs.  Each  curia  formed  a sc'paratc  community 
(or  the  celebration  of  .sacred  rites,  for  which  purpose  a 
particular  priest,  called  curio,  was  atlache<l  to  each  curia, 
and  a deciuio  to  each  decuria.  Hut  all  the  curia?  wore 
under  the  superintendence  of  a curio  inaximus.  A sepa- 
rate place,  which  whs  also  called  curia,  was  assigianl  to  each 
curia  for  perfonning  their  sacred  rites.  The  metnbers  of  a 
curia  were  calUnl  curiales. 

There  is  some  obscurity  anddmdit  about  the  antient  con- 
sfitulion  of  the  curiso  and  comitia  curiata-  How’otcr,  it 
seems  certain,  tliat  the  curia?  had  the  sujHTinlendeTipe  of 
.sncrwl  matters,  that  all  the  public  jxiwcr  was  united  and 
ccntralizfKl  in  the  comitia  curiata,  and  that  the  patrician 
onlcr  must  have  possesswl  a great  pnipondcrance  in  them. 
(.StH?  Niebuhr’s  /?'»«<*,  vol.  i.,  on  ihe  (7urf>#.)  In  these 
comitia  laws  were  made  or  rciiealcd,  capital  crinu's  judg«»d, 
and  tho  king  as  well  os  the  other  chief  maristratw  of  the 
slate  elected,  llio  place  of  meeting  (comitium)  was  in  tho 
forum,  and  in  its  northern  corner  were  the  nwtra.  There 
was  no  fixed  lime  for  the  meeting  of  the  curin?,  but  ih«>y 
met  as  bu-sine-.s  required. 

Serviiis  Tullius  having  instituted  the  comitia  centuriata, 
ond  the  plebeians  becoming  powerful  through  the  comitia 
tributa,  tiic  comitia  curiata  gradually  lost  almost  all  poli- 
tical jiower.  However  they  still  passed  enactments  under 
the  title  of  leges  enriatSD,  whicli,  wfore  the  institution  of 
tbe  comitia  centuriata.  denoted  every  law  made  hy  the 
comitia  curiata;  but  afterwards  that  term  was  limited  to 
express  a few  political  rights,  still  resu^rred  to  the  latter 
comitia,  particularly  that  <if  granting  military  pi>wcr  (rm- 
prrium)  to  those  magistrates  who  were  olecte«l  in  the 
romitin  oenluriata,  which  could  only  confer  civil  power 
ip'ite/itm).  Finally,  the  power  of  the  comitia  curiata  was 
reduced  to  a mere  formality,  and  reprosented.  in  Cicero’s 
time,  hy  thirty  lictors.  .Still  thusu  C4>mitia  retained  the 
privilege  of  ndrogatin,  a sjK’oics  of  adoption.  Though  their 
ihditiwl  power  was  lo>t,  the  curis  rotaincHl  their  religious 
lunctiens  till  the  limes  of  the  republic,  and  always 


elected  tho  curio  maxinius  and  the  ftamens.  Their  mmibcr 
was  never  augmentcil,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  trilv-s. 

2.  ('enturiata.  Ser\ius  Tullius,  aceonling  to  tmdiiion. 
in  ortler  to  diminish  the  poa*er  of  the  patricians,  and  to 
elevate  tho  plebeians  without  giving  them  any|H>wer,  mn<lo 
a new  division  of  tho  Roman  people  into  six  rlas'-cs,  which 
were  sulMlivided  into  centurie-.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute about  this  division  and  the  manlier  of  ihc  centuries; 
and  the  i-ontroversy  scarcely  admits  of  decision,  ns  the 
antient  writers  (Livius,  i.  43.  Dionys.  Halicarn.,  Anliii. 
horn.,  i.  19-22,  and  Cicero,  r/c  Rqmhlica,  ii.  22)  are  of  dif- 
ferent opinions.  But  the  nature  of  the  institution  is  not 
so  doubtful.  According  to  the  raom  prohablu  opinion,  (ho 
6 classes  contained  193  centuries.  The  fint  class  consisted 
of  Ifi  centuries  of  knights  and  80  centuries  of  those 
iimi)  whose  fortune  amounted  to  at  least  lOU.UOU  assc-s ; 
the  second  clnss  iditior^g)  contained  22  centuries,  and  con- 
sisted of  lluise  w ho  poRscsswl  at  least  75,000  asses  ; the  tlimi 
idiviteg)  20  centuriw,  and  c«in*isted  of  those  who  had  a 
property  of  50.00U  asses  .at  lca.*vt ; the  fourth  claw  {me- 
rf/ocrcs)  22  centuries,  of  those  who  possessed  25,000  iwses 
at.  Ica-'t ; the  fiflii  class  {m/tdiH'i  30  centuries,  of  those  who 
pt»ss«-sseil  12,500  asses;  tho  sixth  class  contained  but  one 
century  of  capite  censi,  i.e.  jieruons  counted  by  bead  and 
not  by  estates:  they  were  also  twHed  prolLMarii.  or  serarii. 

Aceonling  to  this  division  the  Roman  ^le  ‘ple  met  in  the 
comitia  mituriata,  in  order  to  vote  in  centuricti  on  public 
matters:  that  is  a decree  of  the  as^cmbly  was  made  hy 
cmmiing  the  voles  of  the  centuries.  As  the  first  class 
akmo  contained  more  centuries  than  all  the  other  classes 
together,  it  may  Im-  jsiid  that,  os  Romulus  hail  crealwl  an 
anstoenu-y  of  birth  hy  his  division  of  curio?,  no  Sorvius  Tul- 
lius created  nn  aristorraev  of  fortune  by  his  nmv  divi>^ion. 
In  order  to  nrevenl  that  disadvantage,  when  the  pIcWians 
hadobiaincsi  man?  jiuwer.  the  century,  which  was  to  give 
il8  suffrages  first,  was  appointed  hy  lot.  The  century  up^n 
which  the  lot  fell  was  called  prn?rogati\Ti.  The  other  eeri- 
turies  voted  acrortling  to  the  order  of  their  classes,  and  were 
called  jure  xwafiP.  The  dt?cision  by  lot  lieiiig  regarded 
as  a divine  omen,  tlie  centuria*  jure  vocata?  coinmmily  fol- 
lowed the  vote  of  the  cunturia  pramigativa  ; and  thus  the 
power  of  the  first  class  was  balanced  in  some  measure.  A 
contest  however  sometimes  arose  whether  a matter  was  lo 
he  decidwl  in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa. 

Every  Homun  citizen  (in  the  bc«l  betide  of  the  word, 
ciris  Optimo  jure)  had  the  right  of  giving  his  suffrage  in  the 
centuries.  The  magistrates  who  were  competeui  to  call 
these  comitia  were  the  consul,  (he  prmtor  in  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  and  thedictator.  The  maglKrr.itc  who  presided 
sat  on  llic  a*lla  curulis.  On  holyAvys  i/rria>)  coiniiia 
were  not  lawful : the  days  on  which  they  could  lie  held 
Were  called  dies  comiliales.  Tlie  place  of  meeting  was  the 
Campus  MnrtiuH.  Before  the  business  began  (he  auspices 
were  taken,  and  if  they  were  not  favourable  the  inevimg 
was  deferiXHl  to  another  day  ; but  if  no  obstacle  ap^ieurwl, 
the  business  was  opened  by  reading  either  tbe  names  of 
the  candidaU*s,  or  the  proposition  of  a law  {rt^atio).  O/i- 
ginaliy  they  gave  their  suffmires  aloud  (rird  fore),  hut 
afieixvards  by  tablctR,  or  ballot : which  mode  of  voting  was 
established  by  ibe  leges  tabellarim,  in  nnler  to  secure  the 
fiwlom  of  election.  It  was  not  till  after  a long  conte-'t, 
commenced  by  (he  tribune  Gubinius,  n.c.  I4U,  that  the 
plclKMaiiR  ohtuined  the  pruteotiun  of  the  Inllot. 

Ar  the  comitia  curiata  originally  isssessctl  the  sovereign 
power,  80,  after  the  time  of  Senius  Tullius,  it  came  into  the 
iiands  of  >hc  comitia  centuriata. 

In  the  fiiwt  place  all  Icgidutiun  belonged  lo  these  comitia, 
and  the  enactinunts  made  by  them  only  were  called  leges 
(laws),  being  ohligatorj' uj>on  all  the  Romnns.  A /pj-  dif- 
fere*!  both  fr«»m  n decree  of  the  senate  (m«*/i/.*-con- 
suthtm),  aud  from  an  enactment  of  tbe  comitia  tributa 
ipli'ltiscUom\  whiidi  only  bound  the  respective  estates  of 
niP  ratricians  and  the  plebs.  If  a law  was  to  be  propose<I 
to  Ino  comitia  i*enturiata,  it  was  to  he  promulgated  (iro- 
midgota),  that  is,  noiice  of  il  was  to  lu*  given  on  threa 
market-nuys  belun*  the  day  of  asacnibly.  Tho  pnipused 
law  being  accepted  bv  the  pi*ople,  which  they  expn.*&sed 
by  tbe  term  *perfenv,^wa.s,  atler  being  conflrmisl  by  oath 
of  the  iK*Oj)le,  engraved  on  a public  tablet  and  dejn-sited  in 
the  mrarium. 

Menceforword  all  magistrates,  both  orthnary  anrl  extra- 
ordinary, wort*  elected  at  iheHo  comitia,  as  consuls,  picetors 
censors,  deceinvint,  and  tuilitarv  Inbuxios.  T1kk>c  who 
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sought  fur  office  nppearod  in  ft  white  \o[:;A{tfiga  Candida, 
u(ul  hence  Uiey  \\erc  calleil  randidati)  before  the  people  on 
three  prcviuuA  market-days.  The  caiulidale  who  wuh  ckH‘ie<l 

os  prot'loimod  by  the  pnoco,  or  crier ; and  if  ihU  formulity 
uuji  it(»l  ub?er\'Oi(l  the  election  null.  Until  the  inairis* 
tratc  elected  entere<l  uinm  his  office  he  was  calleil  ‘ eloig* 
nuliLS.’ 

The  I oinitia  renturuits  were  also  the  court  of  the  people 
[jinheitim  / tfjmli),  fur  judging  public  crimes  fc/'i’mi«o  jmb- 
liai)  of  a grave  kind,  which  were  immediately  diretMed 
againnl  the  slate  ur  people  ; as  fur  example,  attumpt.s  upm 
ilie  frvudem  of  the  people,  attempts  of  individuals  to  seize 
on  the  sovereign  power,  insult  to  or  the  murder  of  a tribune. 
Such  a crime,  which  was  culled  crimen  i>erdnelliunis,  was 
different  from  the  crimen  majeslatis.  (Uemecc.,  Antiq., 
iv.  l«,  46  and  47.) 

3.  Tho  CoffJiVm  tributa  were  the  romitia  wherein  the  Roman 
people  met  and  voted  according  to  tribes.  The  plebeians 
liavmg  acquired  considerable  power  in  the  state,  these  co- 
initia  were  esiablbiherl,  ».c.  41)1.  Neither  birth  nor  fortune 
gave  advantage  in  these  comitia,  os  was  the  case  in  the 
other  cmnitia.  ENerj'  Roman  citizen  who  wus  clusstnl  or 
registered  in  a tribe  was  i>ermilted  to  vote  in  these  comitin. 
Tile  place  of  meeting  wus  not  Gxed,  but  tho  ordinary  mect- 
ing‘place  was  the  Campus  Martius ; sometimes  also  the  forum 
ur  cupitol,  or  Circus  Flamiiiinus.  The  same  minule  lurmali- 
ties  with  respect  to  the  auspices  were  not  necessary  os  at 
tile  iromititt  centuriala.  The  assemblies  were  called  by  a 
tribune,  wbo  also  presidotl,  if  tribunes  or  tcdilcs  were  to  be 
fleeted ; but  at  elections  of  other  mauistrutes,  or  if  laws 
wt-ru  to  be  ma<lc.  consuls  and  prstors  at>o  might  pri*side. 

Soon  after  ihobc  comitia  were  cstablishe*!,  all  inferior 
magUi  rates,  ordinary  and  c.xtraonlinary,  were  elected  in  | 
them,  as  tribunes,  abides,  (pimsturs,  procoiumls,  and  pro- 
privtoiu ; the  election  of  the  jx-ntifex  maxiinus,  and  of  vari- 
ous other  religious  functioimnes,  was  made  in  these  comitia. 
They  aUo  sat  in  judgment  in  certain  inferior  cases;  but  for 
capital  punishmetiU  the  coniitai  ci-ntunata  only  had  com- 

fielent  authority,  and  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  ft*  the  story 
lus  come  down  to  ns,  must  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly  and 
an  illi^l  act. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  enactments  matle  by 
the  cuinitia  tributa  were  culled  plebiscila.  and  at  first  bound 
only  the  plebeian.s.  But  as  the  p^mcr  of  the  plebeians  be- 
came enlarged  by  degrees,  tho  plebisiMta,  after  many  con- 
tests between  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  were  made  cejual 
ill  effect  to  the  leges  by  the  lex  Hortensia,  u.c.  -88. 
(Gains,  i.  I.)  I'roiii  tins  time  llmsc  comitia  posst'ssed  the 
cMUipleto  legislative  power,  thoroughly  independent  of  tho 
fteimte.  Accorrlitigly  enactment#  for  making  war  or  peace, 
or  granting  a triumph,  were  frc<{Uontly  pa>»cd  against  tho 
will  of  the  senate. 

In  the  later  time#  of  the  republic,  the  management  of  the 
romitia  became  an  important  object  both  for  ambitious  as- 
pirant# U)  power,  and  for  those  who  professed  to  maintain 
the  right.#  of  the  people.  Cresar,  after  being  made  jicrpc- 
Uiul  uictutor,  virtually  concluiled  their  authority  by  liirn- 
liflf  appointing  consuls,  and  naming  half  of  the  other 
iiugistrato?..  Finally,  the  elections  of  the  comitia  becume 
a inero  formality, 

(Siguuius  dfi  Jur.  Civ.  Unm.  i.  17.;  Nic.  Ornchii, 

lib.  iii.  dc  Comii.  Rom.,  in  Thet.  Anfiq.  Rom.,  od.  GrteviuR, 

1.  i.  p.  531,  #eq.) 

COMM.\,  in  mu.'^ic  is  the  difference  between 

two  sounds  whoso  ratio  i.s  8 1 : 80 ; or,  the  difference  l>clwmi 
the  major  tone,  c d (|)  and  the  minor  tone,  dk  {fa).  Prac- 
tically con>idercd,  the  comma  is  the  ninth  part  of  a major 
lone.  Ptolemy  thought  so  .<mall  an  intcnal  inappreciable: 
Salinas  assert#  the  contrary.  Maxwell  (Etatny  on  Tunf) 
agrees  with  the  latter,  and  gives  the  Allowing  rule  for 
tuning  the  comma.  Obtain  a,  stopped  as  the  octave  to  the 
0{»en  fourth  string  (on  tho  violin),  and  the  diffciciice  be- 
tween that  note  and  the  same  taken  a#  the  greater  sixth 
below  the  first  open  struig,  mu^t  bo  a comma.  Wo  refer 
those  who  wish  to  go  dtxqaw  into  this  matter  to  Smith*# 
Hfirrvmic*.  But  the  idcaresl  and  fullest  information  on 
the  subject  is  to  l>o  obtained  from  the  Theorie  Acoustico- 
Musii'nfc  of  M.  Suremain-Missery. 

COMM.VCiE'NK,  a small  district  on  the  west  Ixank  of 
the  F.nphniti'S,  betwt^cn  the  river  and  the  range  of  Taurus; 
it  is  includixl  by  Strabo  (Casaub.  710)  in  the  gcm  nl  term 
Svria.  The  idiief  town  wa<  Suuiosala,  a fortiilctl  place, 
which  containe«l  a roy  al  residence  ; it  wa.s  the  birthplace  of 
Lucian.  The  Zeugma,  or  one  of  the  great  passes  of  the 


Euphrates,  was  m Commagene;  and  on  the  opposite  loiik. 
in  Mesopotamia,  was  the  town  of  Seleuceia.  in  which  Cleo- 
natra,  wh.i  had  tho  name  «>f  Selene  or  Moon,  was  U;si»‘ged 
liyTigranes,  and  l»cing  taken  prisoner,  was  put  to  death. 
When  Ptmijiey  the  Gn*ut  cunquered  Syria,  ho  left  tho  litilo 
princip:Uity  of  (Jummagenc  to  iVntiochus  XIII.,  the  son  of 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  who  died  b.c.  58.  Antiochus  XIV., 
probably  his  son,  was  king  of  Commagene  b.c.  3C,  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Ventidius,  the  legate  of  M.  Antony, 
apiinst  the  Parihiniis  under  Pucorus. 

(X)MMANl>BRY.  a specie#  of  bonefieo  altueluxl  to 
certain  foreign  military  Orders,  usuaUy  conferred  on  knight# 
who  had  done  them  some  es|HJcial  service.  According  to 
. Furetidre,  these  Ckimmunderies  were  of  different  kinds  uiid 
degrees,  as  the  statutes  of  tho  different  or»lers  directevl. 
The  name  of  Coramandery  in  the  onlor  of  St.  l»uis  was 
given  to  the  pension  which  the  king  of  France  fumu*rly  as- 
signed to  twenty-four  commanders  of  that  order,  of  whom 
eight  rcceivcrl  4000,  and  sixteen  3000  livTe#  each.  The 
Order  of  Malta  had  commanderies  of  justice,  which  a 
knight  obtained  from  long  standing;  and  otherti  of  favour, 
of  which  the  grand  master  had  the  power  of  disposal. 

In  England,  Commanderies  were  the  same  amongst  the 
Knights  Hospitulurs  a.#  preveptories  had  been  among  the 
Knights  Templars,  viz.,  societies  of  those  knights  placed 
upon  iouie  of  their  estates  in  tho  country  under  the  goveni- 
nienl  of  a l•(munundc^,  who  were  allowed  pro|)er  main- 
tenance out  of  the  revenues  under  their  care,  and  accviuiitiHl 
for  tho  remainder  to  tho  grand  prior  at  London.  At  the 
dissolution  of  religious  house#,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
there  were  more  than  fifty  of  these  cotnmanderie#  in  Eng- 
lainl,  subordinate  to  the  great  priory  of  Su  John  of  Jent- 
salera.  A few  of  these  held  productive  estate#,  and  had 
oven  the  apjHjarance  of  being  separate  corporations,  m 
much  so  a.H  to  have  a common  seal;  but  the  greater  part 
were  little  more  than  farm#  or  granges.  Tho  Toniplurs’ 
term  of  prereptory  wa.s  os  frequently  used  to  designate 
these  establishments  as  the  term  commander)’.  (Fnrotiilru, 
Dit’tionnaire  Unircrscl ; Tatmer,  iVo/i7ia  3/o»u.»/re<i,  edit. 
1787,  pref.  p.xvii.;  Dugdale’s  J/omM/fewr /<ng//ca/mw,  last 
edit.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  786,  80l».) 

CX>MMANUINE,  FREDERIC,  bom  in  1509.  at  Ur- 
bino,  of  a good  family,  was  at  first  in  the  senice  of 
Clement  VII.,  after  whose  death  he  studied  meilicine  at 
Padua.  Unsatisfied  with  the  state  of  this  science,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  mathematics,  and  finally  settled  at  Verona 
a#  the  instructor  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  and  his  son.  Ho 
died  there  in  September,  1575. 

Till#  i#  all  that  i#  generally  stated  as  known  of  Cktmmau 
dine  (though  there  is  a life  of  him  bv  Baldi,  which  wo  have 
never  seen),  except  tho  evidence  which  his  writings  afford 
that  ho  i#  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  tho  commentators 
on  the  mathematics  of  the  Greek.#,  whether  a.#  respect#  the 
rare  which  ho  took  to  select  and  print  valuable  remains, 
(several  of  adiich  would  probablv  Wvc  been  h«t  but  fi>r 
him)  or  the  knowledge  which  he  (fisplayed  in  the  treatment 
of  difficult  and  corrupt  texts.  Tho  list  of  work#  which  we 
have  collected  is  as  follows.  The  elates  stand  at  the  liegin- 
ning,  and  separate  the  titles. 

1558,  Venice:  the  Psammites  and  Statical  Treatise  uf 
ArchimeiU'S,  in  Latin,  with  notes  (from  a bad  text).  1558, 
Venice : Ptolemy’s  Planisphere,  with  commentary,  in 
l.,aiin  : in  the  same  btiok  is  Jordamts,  also  with  a coimnen- 
tary.  I562.  Rome  ; the  Aniilemma  of  Ptolemy,  with  com- 
menlaiy.  The  original  is  lost,  hut  a mnlilatod  Latin  ver- 
sion wo#  found  by  Commandinc.  With  this  came  his  own 
work  on  HoroU^gy,  printed  at  Venice.  1365,  Bologna;  and 
Pesaro,  1572:  Archimedes  on  Floating  Bodies,  with  com- 
iiUMitary.  Latin.  1566,  Bologna  (and  several  other  editions): 
Latin  version  of  the  four  books  (then  known)  of  Apollo- 
nius, with  the  loimna#  of  Pappus,  the  romnicntary'  of  Eu- 
tocius,  and  the  book  of  Screnu#  on  the  Section  of  Cone# 
and  Cylinders.  1571),  Posaro  ; the  book  of  M(*h:immod  of 
Bugdafl,  on  the  division  of  surfaces,  which  John  Dw.  win) 
found  it,  attributed  to  Euclid,  mid  gave  to  (jmiiman- 
diitc.  A translation  into  English,  with  Ciimiunndine’# 
preface,  is  appendwi  to  tho  second  edition  of  Dec#  Euclid, 
1660.  1572.  rosaru:  Euclid  in  Latin,  fifti'vn  book#  with 

scholia,  in  folio.  An  Italian  version  of  the  book#  must 
• ommoiily  read,  under  0>mmandine’s  inspection,  apiiearcd 
at  Urbinn  in  l.t/o.  l.)72,  IVsaro : J-alin  <‘di:ion  of  Aria- 
tarchn.s,  with  note#.  [AKiTrxHCHrs.j  1575,  Urbino;  and 
.^ni'ierduni,  1680:  the  Pneumatic^  of  Hero,  with  Latin 
vvrsiou  and  uuteti  1588,  Pesaro;  agaiu  in  1602;  ami 
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Veuico,  1689;  lastly,  at  Bologna,  ICGO,  edited  by  Mano- 
.cs&ius : the  mathcmalicai  c^luctiuns  of  Pappus,  books 
3*8  inclusive,  being  all  which  remain,  Ibtiu.  It  is  eotiie- 
times  slated  that  the  edition  of  Pappus  appeared  in  155b, 
which  is  not  correct,  as  Cummandine  died  before  the  pub- 
lication, which  was  superintended  by  his  son*in-law,  Valerio 
Spaccinli,  as  explained  in  the  preface. 

COMMKIJN,  JKROME,  bom  at  Douoi,  in  France,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  embraced  the  reformed  religion  and 
retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
printer.  His  abilities  both  os  a prints  and  a scholar, 
which,  in  that  age,  were  often  unitcci  in  the  same  person, 
attracted  the  altoniioti  of  Frederic,  Klertor  Palatine,  who  in* 
tiled  Coimuuiin  to  Heidelberg,  and  made  him  hm  librarian. 

At  Heidelberg  he  publish^  editions  <d'  several  Greek 
ond  Latin  nulhors,  which  were  valued  for  their  correctness ; 
ntuong  others  of  Ennapius,  tlic  text  of  which  hu  correctud 
by  the  MSS.  In  the  Palatine  library  of  Hdiodorus,  AixjI- 
Kxloni«,  &e.,  tu  whic.h  he  abided  critical  notes.  He  also 
pkiblUhed  a bandMime  (ulitiuu  of  *IU*nim  Britaniiicanuu 
Scriptures  Vetustiores  ac  Pnecipui,’  fid.,  under  the  fictitious 
dale  of  {..yon,  1587,  dedicated  to  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine. 
Tins  wUection  consists  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Pon- 
tius Virunnius,  Gildo.s  Bede,  Gulielmus  Ncobrigeusis, 
Froissart,  and  Buchauun's ‘l)e  Jure  Kegni  apud  Scotos.' 
Cunimelin  died  in  159b.  He  has  been  piwiMMl  for  hbt  iu> 
ruruev  and  learning  by  Scalier,  Casuubon,  and  D«  Tlum. 
Another  of  the  same  name,  ana  probably  of  the  same  fauiil) , 
wus  a printer  at  Ia:}clon  in  llie  seventeenth  century,  aiid 
published  a valuable  cilitiun  uf  Virgil,  with  S''r\:us’  Cum- 
menUrius  and  numerous  notes,  4to.,  Leydun,  1618. 

(’OMMEIJNA'CE.M,  a very  small  order  of  tnwla- 
oideous  eiidogens,  cousisUng  of  plants  with  shcathmg 
leaves,  white  or  most  fiotiuently  blue  llowers  enclosed  in  a 
green  spathe,  and  a single  tbrue-celled  ovary  terminatexi 
oy  a single  style.  They  arc  moruover  reiuurkable  for  llieii' 
pulley-shaped  (or  tnKJUe.ar)  embryo  lying  in  a particular 
cavity  of  the  albimum.  None  of  the  speeius  ore  Europi'aii, 
nor  of  any  known  use.  Many  of  them  arc  common  Indian 
weeds  ; others  arc  handsome  American  herlwireous  plants. 
The  common  Spiderwort  is  a good  type  of  flu;  order. 


A.  Mlys.  cUflMiH,  wmI  h,  UftiDSD  BJiinancdt  <,yuot«l  hair  fm  the 
ftUiB-*nU  of  Ihr  nUTora;  d.  /,  fruit;  g,  iMtfizoiitai  eni-cUio  of  the  M«d- 

«<i«el ! A.  I,  iretWas  of  wed ; A,  embryo;  f,  seed  (erizilaetiag, 

COMMELINUS,  ISAAC,  bora  at  Amsterdam,  1598, 

Vroto  avvoral  historical  worlij  lA  the 


among  others,  ‘Ilollandsch  Placaat  Book,  or  Collortion  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Government  of  llotbnd.'  2 vols.  fid..  Am- 
sterdam, 1644 ; also  a*  Htstory  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany.’ 4to.,  1646  : tlm‘ Lives  of  the  Stadlhouders  William  I 
and  Mamicc  of  Nassau,’  fA.,  1651 ; and  the  ‘Life  of  Fre- 
deric Henry  of  Nassau,*  which  was  trunsluteu  into  Krcm  h* 
‘ Ilisluiru  de  la  Vie  el  Actes  Mcmorables  do  Frederic 
Henri  dc  Nas>au,  Prince  d'Oraiige,*  fob,  Amsterdam,  1656; 
which  is  an  interesting  historical  work.  He  al.<n  colIctMed 
the  materials  fiM*  a description  of  Amstorduni,  which  wa.s 
publblicd  by  his  sun,  Caspar  C!lummelyn,  1694,  2 voK  fob, 
acitording  to  Biog.  Univ.  ‘Boscliry\ingc  van  Amslcrdam, 
tot  don  jaare  1691,’  fob,  1691,  with  plute.H;  n second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1726.  It  is  con- 
sidered a very  good  account  of  that  important  city. 

Isaac  died  in  1676.  Ills  brother,  James  Cummelyn,  col- 
lected many  curious  and  scarce  hUiorioil  documents  c»ii- 
cumiiig  Holland,  aud  wrote  in  Fixmeh,  ‘ L’llistoirc  diw 
Troubles,  Divisions,  et  dcplorabloft  Calainilf^it  des  Guerres 
Civiles  Aurvenuos  <luns  les  17  Provinces  depuis  Ic  Gum- 
nieuccmcnt  du  Hegnc  de  Philippe  II.,  jusqu'a  la  Mort  dc 
Guillaume,  Prince  d’Oraiige,’  wnich  remains  uneditcil,  as 
well  as  his  * Actes  cl  Pnvil6ges  dcs  Villes  de  Delft  et 
Leyden,  et  de  Icure  banlicncs,’  3 vols.  fid. 

John  CoDimulyn,  son  of  I.-oiac,  and  a senator  of  Am- 
sterdam, publisbud,  ill  1697,  a work  in  folio,  w'ith  very  lino 
plates,  of  the  now  plants  then  growing  in  the  MLAical 
j Gardcu  of  that  city.  Ckispar,  the  nephew  of  John,  ^ve  to 
1 the  world  a sorond  volume  in  1702,  after  which  be  tvecamc 
I the  author  uf  two  volumes  in  quarto  upon  similar  aubjivt.v. 
I At  (hat  time  the  Dutch  held  in  their  hands  the  comnierco 
I of  the  east,  and  theCommelyns  were  among  the  flr>t  who 
‘ mu<le  known  in  Europe  the  curious  plants  of  the  Ca])c  of 
’ Gixxl  ITojie. 

j CXJMMENDAM,  from  ‘comnienda,’  a tenn  of  the  canon 
I law,  which,  actxirding  to  its  original  sijmificalion,  wa.s  ap- 
plied where  the  custody  of  a void  cmesiaslical  bencfico 
was,  during  the  avoidance,  committed  by  the  bishop  or 
other  superior  to  a person  wlio  was  to  discharp;  the  spiri- 
tual dutie.v  atlached  to  the  benefice  without  meddling  with 
the  profits.  The  purwn  to  w1k«c  charge  these  duties  were 
committed  was  said  to  hold  the  benefice  in  cmmmd'im. 
In  protxsei  of  time,  this  practice  of  honorary  custody  (b*gc- 
hemled  into  an  actual  perception  of  the  profits,  and  the 
device  of  holding  li\ini;»  tn  commenrffim  was  found  by  the 
tvc  lcsiaslics  of  the  midnle  ages  a useful  method  of  evading 
the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  against  pluralities.  {Bene- 
FjCE.]  By  the  law  of  England,  ho  benefice  can  be  iiebi  in 
fwnwicnffciffiwjtliuut  a licence  fVom  the  crown.  The  insiunco 
in  which  this  prerugJitive  has  been  most  frequently  exer- 
rlsed  is  w here  the  parson  of  a parish  has  been  made  bishop 
of  a see,  the  revenues  of  w hich  wore  insufficient  to  8iip|>art 
the  dignity  of  the  station.  Tlic  only  way  to  prevent  the 
avoidance  of  a benefice  by  promotion  to  a bishr>pric,  is  to 
^iit  a licence  to  retain  it  tn  rtmntfTtdam.  This  disrenm- 
tion  is  commonly  called  a nimmf'ndam  Tetinere.  (Bum’s 
F.crlex.  Imic,  tit.  Couunendam.)  It  must  be  obtaineil  be- 
fore consecration,  in  case  of  a person  being  raised  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  for  the  first  time,  or  before  confirmation, 
in  case  of  a translation  from  one  see  to  another.  The  effwt 
of  it,  when  so  obtained,  is  to  preseri  c the  institutioi^  induc- 
tion, or  other  means  by  wnich  the  per>on  obtained  tho 
bcncBce,  in  frill  force,  notwithstanding  his  promotion.  But 
if  the  dispensation  ts  not  obtained  till  after  consecration  or 
confirmation,  it  comes  loo  late.  There  is,  however,  another 
kind  of  di.^pcnsatu^n,  callc*!  a n/mmrndom  rajifrf,  which 
enables  a bishop  to  take  a heueflee  after  ('onsccrofion  or 
confirmation.  Tlic  consent  of  the  patron  of  the  benefire  is 
ossentiiit  to  the  validity  of  a romraendam.  Such  consent, 
therefore,  must  be  obtoined  in  due  form  before  a etmmnf 
dam  ravere  will  be  granted,  except  where  the  bishop  w ho 
seeks  tlu*  comrocndani,  or  the  king,  is  jwtron  of  the  l>cne- 
fice.  In  the  former  case,  the  acceptance  of  the  lienefii'e.  in 
the  latter  the  grant  of  the  commendam,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  patron’s  consent. 

In  (he  ordinary  case  where  o crmmcmLrm  retinere  is  rc- 
nuired  on  account  of  the  incunibciU  being  made  a bishop, 
Inc  king  is  himself  patron  of  the  benefice  for  that  time  by 
the  prorantinn,  and  tlierefore  no  other  consent  than  w hat  is 
ironlicd  by  the  grant  of  tho  dispons.ation  is  necessary. 

Not  only  diraitics  and  lienefices,  but  headships  of  col- 
ic^ and  hoqi^Ig,  may  be  granted  in  commendam.  Se\  o- 
nu  instime«s  of  such  grants  arc  mentioned  by  Dr.  Burn. 

A (9  bold  A in  commendm  my  t«m« 
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ponry  or  perpetual.  Wlion  it  is  temporary,  the  precise 
time  is  iimitee  in  the  dupenwtion.  Wnen  jHTpetual,  the 
di^ipensation  expresses  that  tltu  incumbent  shall  hold  it  so 
long  as  he  shall  live  and  continue  bishop  of  the  see  to  which 
he  is  about  to  be  promoted.  A temporary  dis)>ensatiuii  may 
be  renewed  or  prolonged.  If  a bishop  who  holds  a benefice 
is  translated  to  another  see,  and  so  a new 
title  accrues  to  the  crown  by  a new  promotion,  the  nvoid- 
anre  of  the  benefice  may  be  prevented ; but  it  must  he  by 
a new  dispensation,  giving  him  |jerniis-ion  to  hold  the 
benefice  in  rrtmmmilam  with  the  new  bi.shopric. 

By  the  recent  statute  6 ami  7 Will.  IV.,  c.  77,  sect.  18,  it 
iH  enactwl,  that  ‘ no  ecclesiastical  dignity,  office  or  benefice,  j 
shall  he  held  in  by  any  bishop,  unless  be  so  ' 

held  the  same  at  the  time  of  passing  that  act;  and  that  . 
every  rommemhtm  in  future  grunted,  whether  to  retain  or  ' 
to  receive,  and  whether  temporary  or  peijwlual,  shall  be 
ubsolntcly  void  fo  all  intents  and  pur{Kwos. 

I'OMMENSURABLB.  Two  magnitudes  are  cominen- 
sumble  which  have  a common  measure.  The  peculiar  part 
of  this  subject  belongs  to  [I.vcoMMa.NSURABLKS,  Theory 
or],  and  [PhoportiosI  which  see. 

CX>M.MP/UCirM  fePlSTO'LICUM  (commerce  of  let- 
ters), a name  which  was  at  one  time  frecjuenlly  given  to 
published  collections  of  letters,  such  as  were  c^ommon  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceniurvand  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth.  Thus  we  have  the  Coramerrium  Epistolicuin 
of  Wallis  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  Works 
( and  189ft),  that  of  Keplcr(though  his  name  does  not 
upnear  in  the  title-page),  published  in  1718,  and  that  of 
John  Bernoulli  and  LoiDnitr.,  published  in  1745. 

But  the  napieby  itself  is  generally  nnderstwd  to  apply 
to  the  colebrat<Hl  collection  published  by  the  Royal  Society 
in  1712,  in  vindication  of  their  decision  upon  the  dispute 
lictwcen  Keill  and  Leibnitz  as  to  the  rieht  to  the  invention 
of  the  Dijlerentia!  Calculus,  or  MetluHi  of  Fluxions.  We 
have  not  sjince  hero  to  enter  up<m  ihesubject-maUcrof  the 
cpmrrcl  itself,  hut  only  to  givo  some  account  of  tho  (Jom- 
mercium  Kp^tolicum,  [reJerring  fur  the  rest  to  Nbwton, 
J-KiiiNiTz.  ri-rxioNs  rMETHon  of).] 

hi  the  year  1708,  Newton  and  Leibnitz  being  then  both 
alive,  Keill.  an  aslMiuimer,  now  belter  known  by  bis  con- 
cern in  this  matter  than  by  his  writings  or  discoveries,  in* 
seriisl  in  the  Philosophic^  Transactions  (No.  317)  an 
article  in  which  he  defendc'd  Newton  against  the  editors  of 
the  Leipsir  Aci.s,  who  had  spoken  of  Newton’s  (^uadra- 
turuCurvarmn  ,as  a secondary  work  in  comparison  of  the 
jirovious  writings  of  Leibnitz.  He  ajwertetl  that  the  metbo<i 
i»f  Iluxiuns  was  first  invented  hy  Newton,  and  that  Leihnitz, 
changing  the  name  and  notation,  had  inserieil  it  in  the 
T.,cipsic  Acts:  hi.^  words  will  bear  the  construction  that 
he  conceivwl  Leibnitz  to  be  a plagiarist,  but  not  that  of  hi. 
being  an  rtidepondcnt  inventor.  I.x>ibnitz,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  volume  (March,  1711),  complained  of  the  accusation 
in  a letter  to  Dr.  Sloanc  (then  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society) : reminded  him  that  on  a similar  accusation  having 
b<H*n  made  a few  years  before  by  M.  Fatio  de  Duillier,  the 
Society  and  Newton  himsidf  haif  disapprovinl  of  it ; pointed 
out  the  disbonourable  stigma  implied  by  Keill  (whom  he 
j>rosuine<l  inmicenl  of  all  bwl  intention),  ami  re<iuet;te<l  the 
ititorfcrencc  of  the  Royal  Society  to  induce  him  to  tlj>avow 
tiu!  intention  of  imputinir  fraud.  Keill  (in  a letter  to 
J>r.  Sloanc,  May,  1711)  denied  that  he  meant  to  charge 
I^ibuitzwith  having  known  tho  wience  of  Newton  bynmne  ; 
niul  notation,  hut  asscrtcxl  that  Newton  had  explained  his 
Pl  '.xions  in  two  letters  to  Mr. Oldenburg  (tlien  secretary  of 
f).e  Royal  Society),  which  were  transmilled  to  Leibnitz  : and 
that  the  latter  either  did  draw,  or  at  least  could  have  drawn, 
tlio  principles  of  Differentials  from  thence.  On  this  sub- 
ject no  wrote  a long  detail  of  what  he  considered  the  proof 
of  his  assertion.  Leibnitz,  in  another  letter  (December, 
1711),  complains  that  the  charge  was  now  more  open  than 
before:  that  he  ami  his  frientls  had  never  contested  the  in- 
(l<*pemient  invention  of  Newton ; and  that  he  ^jicaled  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  to  Newton  himself.  The  Royal 
SfM’icty  accordingly  appointed  a committee,  which  collected 
and  reported  upon  a largo  mass  of  documents,  consisting 
mostly  of  letters  from  and  to  Newton.  Leibnitz,  Oldenburg, 
■Wallis,  Collins,  &c.  &c.  Tlieir  repwrt  was  to  the  effect  that 
Leibnitz  was  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1673, 
from  which  time  fo  September,  1676  (when  he  nailed  Lon- 
don before  returning  to  Hanover),  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  OUiiis  and  Oldenburg:  that  when  first  in  London,  he 
vm  in  possession  of  a dilerontial  method,  Tvhich  was  no 


other  than  that  of  Mouton : and  that  he  never  mentioned 
any  otlicr  till  he  wrote  a letter  of  June,  1677,  being  a year 
after  a copy  of  Newton’s  loiter  to  Oldenburg,  of  December 
10,  1672,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  communicated  to 
him.  and  four  years  after  Collins  began  to  communicate  the 
contents  of  that  letter.  Also  that  hy  a former  letter  of 
Newton,  of  June,  1676,  it  appcare<l  that  ho  had  been  m 
p»isscs,sion  of  his  Fluxions  five  years  before : that  L4>ibnitz’.s 
melhml  its  in  fiod  the  same  as  that  of  Newton,  with  a dif 
fereiico  of  name  and  notation:  finally,  that  Newton  being 
the  first  inventor,  Keill,  in  asserting  the  same,  had  been  no 
ways  injurious  to  I..cibui(z.  This  report,  prereded  hy  a 
large  inii'S  oflctters  or  extracts,  uppenml  in  the  year  1712, 
an(Y  again  with  a Recensio.  prefixetl,  and  notes  by 
Kuili  and  others  added,  in  1725.  It  was  translate<l  into 
Frcmh,  and  was  also  publihhe<l  in  a journal  at  the  Hogue. 

1.. 011)niU  only  protested  in  private  letters  aguin.st  iJm  in- 
juatire  of  tho  pmceefling : hedeclarod  that  ho  would  not 
answer  a reasoning  so  weak:  and  it  apwars  moreover  that 
he  had  on  his  mmd  an  impression  that  llie  acrimony  excited 
against  him  in  England  was  jiolilieal.  He  was  in  tho  ser- 
vice of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  health  of  the  tpieeii  wa.s 
declining,  and  many  of  the  men  of  sciciuro  were  Jacobites. 

With  regard  to  the  (^mmercium  Epistola’uiu,  and  tin? 
Report  attached,  it  is  obvious  that  the  final  conclusion  was 
not  to  tlie  point.  Tlic  question  was  not  w hether  Newton 
was  the  first  inventor,  but  whether  Ltdbnitz  had  btolcn  tho 
method.  The  committee  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
Leibnitz  Imd  received  tho  letter  which  was  nent  to  Paris  to 
be  sent  to  Hanover;  nor  do  they  formally  venture  to  assert 
their  belief  that  Leibnitz  was  a plagiarist:  but,  with  a sut*- 
terfuge  wholly  unvrorthy  of  them,  they  conclude  that  be- 
cause Leibnitz  might  liuvo  Been  Newton’s  letter,  &c.,  which 
they  could  not  prove,  Keill  did  him  no  injustice  in  assert- 
ing  the  priority  of  Newton’s  invention— which  wa.s  not  the 
matter  of  complaint.  Moreover,  they  publishe*!  much  of 
their  evidence  in  the  form  of  extract,  and  their  oinissioris 
are  not  always  justifiable.  It  docs  not  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  report  it-sclf  that  Leibnitz  knew  of  the  appointment 
of  the  conimiltoe,  or  had  any  opportunity  of  stating  any 
objections  he  might  entertain  to  its  inemben',  or  of  furnish- 
ing any  do<'umenLs  relating  to  the  question  under  consirler- 
alion.  There  runs  throughout  tho  extracts  a desire  of 
proving  Leibnitz  guilty  of  mure  than  tlK‘y  meant  {lositivtdy 
to  affirm.  Thu  hitler  acted  wlsitly  in  ap)ivaliiig  to  )>Ohteritv ; 
for  though  party  feeling  long  adopted  the  conclu.-?ioiis  of  tlio 
Report  m England,  it  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  study  tho  matter,  that  lA'ibnitz  reully 
was  an  independent  inventor. 

The  part  which  Newton  himself  took  in  the  matter  at 
the  lime  is  not  very  well  known.  In  the  first  edition  of  the. 
Prinripia  (16r7),  ho  stated  (book  ii.,  Scolium  to  Lemnm 
1 1)  that  ten  years  before  (the  scMlium  must  probably  liav4$ 
boon  written  in  IChO  at  the  very  latest)  he  laid  communi- 
cated in  cifjher  u hingle  sentence  to  I.a.ubnilz  as  a key  <o 
what  he  informed  him  was  a method  of  drawing  tangents. 
&c..  and  that  Leibnitz  not  only  WTute  in  reply,  that  he  had 
fallen  upon  a sinnliir  method,  but  acluuily  cummunicaled 
it,  and  that  ho  (Newton)  found  it  to  be  the  same  as  his 
own,  except  in  notation  and  symbols.  No  doubt  it  wiev 
upon  the  strength  of  this  scolium  that  Leibnitz  cunfideTxtivr 
appealed  to  Newton  himself:  and  wc  might  have  imagined 
that  the  question  of  the  date  of  this  letter  would  hnvo 
formed  a part  of  tho  inquiry.  But  we  cannot  find  it  al- 
luded to:  tho  publication  of  the  Prineipia  is  mentioned 
in  iLs  proper  place,  without  a word  as  to  tliis  scolium;  nor 
can  we  find  any  allusion  to  it.  We  wish  we  could  end  Imre: 
but  we  are  com|icUed  to  add,  that  this  scolium  was  oraittetl 
by  Newton  in  tho  third  edition  of  the  Prineipia  (17*25), 
and  its  place  supplied  by  another,  in  which  the  nnmu  c>f 

1.. eibnitz  U not  mentioned,  but  an  account  of  what  Newton 
had  wriUou  to  (killins  in  1672  begins  and  ends  in  nearly 
the  samo  words.  But  it  must  lie  remembered  that  lictween 
1687  and  1725  Newton  ha«l  suffered  that  illness  which  jicr- 
ha|»  impaire<l  the  jmwers  of  his  mind,  and  certainly  altered 
his  dis{x>sitkm,  |ierliaps  oven  his  memory:  fur  in  a letter 
preserved  by  Raphson,  Feb.  26,  1715-16,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  letter  of  Leibnitz  differing  in  several  porticu 
lars  from  the  printed  scolium. 

The  (3ommerciutn  Epistolieum  will  bo  found  complet* 
in  Horsley’s  edition  of  Newton,  accompanied  by  additional 
letters  extracted  from  RaphM>n’s  * History  of  Fluxions,’ Lr»a* 
dou,  1715.  The  appendix  coitlams  the  additional  letleir*. 
COMMERCY.  QHUoast  Dupabtusmt  ov.] 
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rOMMTXATION  (THE  OFFICE  OF),  a st*mcc  in 
t)ie  Linirtry  of  the  Church  of  Km^laml.  It  is  oalletl  ‘A 
CViinronmhoii,  or  clcnuiu-iDtioii  of  GwI’s  anger  and  judg- 
ments against  simivts,*  from  t)ie  Latin  word  a/mmiNOtio,  a 
threatening  or  cursing.  The  Protc'itants  at  the  Reforma- 
tion introduced  tlie  ruiuling  of  this  eommiiialOT}’  wrtice  ns 
a HuUstitute  fur  the  nnlient  and  still  continued  Catholic 
ceremony  of  sprinkling  tlvo  head,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  on  the  foreheail  with  a>hcs.  on  the  llrst  day  of 
Lent,  honee  denominated  Ash  Wodiiculay ; hut  though  it 
is  oniered  eswicially  to  be  read  on  this  day,  the  rubric  aiUls, 
— • and  at  idl  other  rimes  as  the  onlinaiy  shall  up|ioinl.’ 
Fn?ni  Archbishop  Grindall’s  Visitation  Articles,  mddished 
in  I57fi,  it  np]H'ars  at  that  tinu*  to  have  boon  useti  on  four 
davs  in  the  year,  numely,  on  A>h  Wednesiluv  and  on  the 
thiv«l  Sunday  before  Easter.  Whitsuntide,  and  Ciirislmns. 
The  origin  and  object  of  the  sen  ice  will  be  liest  explained 
by  the  following  extract  from  its  eonimencement.  ‘ In  the 
aamitive  church  there  was  a giHlIy  disripUiie  that  at  the 
loginning  of  Lent  such  jiersons  as  sUwd  convicted  of  noto- 
rious sin  were  put  to  open  penance  and  i>iinishmenl  in  this 
W'orld,  that  their  souls  miffhl  be  saved  in  the  tlay  of  the 
].,onl,  and  that  others,  being  admonished  by  their  example, 
might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.  Insu’ml  whcrtvif  (un- 
til the  said  discipline  may  be  rc*store<l  again,  which  is  much 
to  be  wishcfl)  it  is  thought  gisnl  that  at  this  time  (Ash 
Wednesday)  should  be  read  tlic  general  sentences  of  OikI’s 
cursing  against  iniptmiiont  sinners.’  The  form  of  the 
Ctimminntion  soeins  to  l>c  derived  from  IX-utcronomy  xi. 

and  xxvii.  1-iC,  which  was  afiorwards  strictly  olvyed, 
as  related  in  Joshua  viii.  J3-.14,  in  the  solemn  rehearsal  of 
u series  of  twelve  curM;?*  from  Mount  Elml  l»y  the  Invites, 
with  a responsi*  to  each  by  the  {leoph*.  S(*c  a si’ninm  on 
the  27th  cn.  of  IX-ut.,  entitled  * the  Coinminaiion  Serv  ice 
vindicated,*  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Camfield,  4lo.,  I6'<0. 

Ct^MMIXks.  [Noki>,  Dkpaktmknt  of.] 

i:OMMIXKS.  [Flanders.  West.] 

COMMINGES.  a district  of  Oas«*ogne,  which  is  dc- 
HiTilKvl  in  thi^  Diciinnnaire  1'nit‘erxei  ih  I t Frunrt'  as  being 
houndetl  on  the  north  by  Armngnac,  on  the  south  by  the 
ridges  of  the  PyrcMiees  which  divide  France  from  Spain,  on 
the  eu.st  by  Ba->  w l^>wer  Langmibw  and  by  the  district  of 
Couserans  and  on  the  west  by  Bigorre  ami  part  of  Armat?- 
nac  : but  the  sulKlivisioins  orGasctigiioare  s.i  indistinctly  or 
HO  viirionsly  laid  down  in  mo-t  mops,  us  to  make  it  dilUcult 
to  ascertain  or  describe  their  true  boundaries. 

The  country  was  dividcil  formerly  into  Uaut  and  Has,  or 
Up|KT  and  lyuwcr  Csimniinge*..  the  southern  part,  towartU 
the  Pyrenees,  l>eiiig  the  Upper. 

C'omininges  i*  now  chieHy  iin  hided  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Garonne:  some  p**rt ions  are  included  in  tliosc  of 
Gers,  Huutes  Pyrenees,  and  Arricgc.  Among  the  towii.s 
coinprtdiciidcd  in  ihi.s  district  an*  St.  Hertrand  on  the  Ga- 
ronne. and  Ixunbes  on  the  Save,  a feeder  of  the  Gar.tnnc, 
both  fiinnorly  of  opiseopul  rank  : St.  Girons,  on  the  Salat 
(population  30,14  for  the  town.  -I.’tsl  for  the  whole  cora- 
iimnc) ; St.  Gaudens,  on  the  Garmmo,  (jK^pulation  f»179); 
Muret,  on  the  ftaromie,  at  the  junction  of  the  l^nigc,  (po- 
pulation 2,110  for  the  town.  17^7  for  the  whole  roiumuiie) ; 
and  Aspet,  (popubtion  of  the  comimino  diiTd). 

(X)MMISSION,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  document  by 
which  an  otficcr  authorized  to  perform  duly  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  stale. 

Aiiiienlly,  in  this  country,  the  regular  mode  of  as»t*mbling 
the  national  army,  either  to  resist  an  invading  enemy,  or  to 
accompany  the  king  on  a foreign  expedition,  was  by  sending 
a royal  command  to  the  cliief  barons  and  the  spiritual  lords, 
that  they  should  meet  at  a given  lime  and  place  with  their 
due  proportion  of  men,  horses,  Sic.  properly  cqutpjicfl,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenure  by  which  tliey  hcUi  their  estates;  and 
these  (rriants  in  rmnte  appear  to  have  appointtnl  by  their 
own  authority  nil  their  subordinate  otUcers.  But  commis- 
sions were  also  gramert  by  mir  kings  to  individuals,  autho- 
rizing them  to  raise  men  tor  particular  sen  in*s;  thus,  in 
1442,  Henry  VI.  gave  one  to  the  governor  of  Mantes,  bv 
whicii  the  latter  was  appointed  to  maintain  50  hor^cmt•n,  2U 
mcu-at-arms  on  foot,  and  2IOarrhers.forthc  defence  of  that 
cit\ . AciMinling  to  Pi^re  Daniel,  the  commission  was  written 
on  I’a.chmcnt.  and,  that  it  might  not  l*e  rminlerfcitcd,  the 
niece  was  divide  I,  by  cutting  it  irregiibrly,  into  two  por- 
tions. of  w hich,  dfiiibtless,  each  part}’  retained  one. 

(-nnmissions  of  airay,  as  they  were  caUw!,  were  also 
issued  bv  the  crown,  probably  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  for 
Uw  purjiose  of  mustering  aad  liaiuiug  tho  iuUabitauts  of 


the  counties  in  military  discipline:  and  in  the  reign  ol 
Edward  III.  the  parliumonl  enacted  that  no  per.soii  trained 
under  these  c•oulloisr^ions  should  be  compellwl  to  serve  out 
of  his  own  county  extvpt  in  the  ont  of  tlie  kingdom  being 
invnided.  Of  the  same  nature  ns  these  commissions  of  ar- 
ray was  that  which,  in  1372,  when  the  <*ountiy  was  threat- 
ciKd  witli  the  Spanish  invasion,  (juccti  Elizabeth  issued 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  different  counties,  autho- 
rizing them  to  muster  and  train  ^>ersous  to  serve  during  the 
war.  Those  magistrau's  werc  directed  to  make  choice  of 
officers  to  command  liodics  of  lun  men  and  upwards;  and 
such  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrates,  were  to 
appoint  their  own  lieutenants.  This  privilege  of  granting 
cominksiottH  to  llic  officers  of  the  national  militia  continued 
to  be  exerrisofl  by  the  lords-lie-tennnts  of  counties,  Uie 
king  having  the  power  of  confirming  or  annulUug  the  ap- 
pointments : uitd  it  was  made  law  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
It  appears,  however,  that  before  the  Revolution,  the  lieule- 
luinLs  and  ensigns  were  recommended  for  coiuinissions  by 
the  c.nptains  of  iho  n mpanies. 

In  tlic  French  service,  Ijctween  the  reigns  of  Francis  I. 
and  Louis  XIV..  we  find  that  the  sovereigns  reserved  to 
themselves  the  nomination  of  the  prinei]>al  commanders 
only  of  the  legions  or  regiments,  aiiu  th.H  the  latter  were 
penniMtsl  to  giant  coromissions  under  their  own  signature 
and  M*.il  to  the  sulairdinatu  offii-crs,  who  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  raising  the  troops  and  instructing  them  in  the 
use  of  arms. 

In  the  Hiiiisli  regular  army,  ns  well  as  ia  the  navy,  all 
the  rnminissimiH  of  officxirs  are  signed  by  the  king.  In  tho 
navy,  in  flic  regunciit  of  artillerv,  and  in  the  cor}>»  of  engi- 
iieiTs  ard  marines,  the  commissiuns  arc  conferrwl  without 
pun-lui^e : uiid  to  a certain  extent  this  is  tlie  case  with  the 
coiiuiiKsi.ms  gi-anted  to  officers  of  the  line.  Those  cadets 
who  lia\c  completed  a couree  of  militajy  education  in  the 
Royal  College  at  .Sandhurst  are  so  appointed.  In  other 
cases,  gentlemen  obtain  leave  to  enter  the  army  by  the  jiiir- 
chase  of  an  onsigney,  the  prices  of  which,  in  the  different 
classic  of  ti\K)j>s,  are  regulated  by  aullwrity  ; niul  they  pro- 
to  the  higher  gratle.-  on  jliving  the  diffcmnce  Lctwt'cn 
the  pnee  of  the  grade  which  tbey  quit  and  of  that  which 
the)  enter. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  a battalion  of  infnntiy  are 
as  follow:  Ficld-^fficcTii— colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
major.  Recriniental  ofiicers—captaius,  lieutenants,  and  cn- 
signs.  Stutr-officers—chaplnin,  adjutant,  quarter-master, 
and  surgeon. 

For  a statement  of  the  prices  of,  and  the  fees  on, commis- 
sions '•ee  the  inonilily  lists. 

COMMITFEK,  of  either  Iioiim;  of  parliament,  may  be 
either  of  file  whole  Hous<»,  or  of  a certain  number  of  the 
memlKirs  selected  from  the  rest.  When  the  H«u.He  resolves 
itiudf  into  a committee  of  tho  whole  ll<iuse,  the  Sjieakcr  in 
the-  Commons,  or  l)ic  Lord  Chancellor  or  whoever  els4'  is  tho 
onlinan-  Speaker  in  the  Lords,  leaves  the  chair,  and  the 
Chairman  ofCummilteos,  a salaried  officer,  being  one  of  tlie 
ineinliers,  who  is  appointed  by  the  House  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  parliament,  takes  his  place.  In  tho  Com- 
mons the  mace,  whirh  usually  lies  on  the  table,  is  at  the 
same  time  placerl  under  if.  In  a committee  members  are 
not  restricled  to  a single  ajicech  on  the  question  under  cim- 
sidcratiun,  but  each  may  Hjteak  as  often  a>  he  pleases. 
Another  distinction  in  the  Commons  is,  that  the  committee 
divide.?  bv  ibe  ate.?  merely  going  to  llic  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  nous  to  the  other,  instead  of  one  of  the  two 
artics  going  out  into  the  lobby,  as  in  divisions  of  the 
louse.  By  the  standing  oitlcrs  or  established  practice  of 
l»oth  Hou.se-1,  there  are  certain  subjects  that  can  only  lie 
brought  forward  in  a committee  of  the  whole  House.  For 
instance,  all  measures  ndating  to  the  church  mii.st  be  so 
introduced;  iin<l  in  the  (Jomnmns  nil  propositions  for  the 
grant  of  money  for  the  public  service  must  be  first  made  in 
such  n conitnnkv,  called  a Committee  of  Supply;  and  .all 
iiropositions  fur  raising  the  money  so  granted,  bv  taxes  or 
loniis,  or  othci-wric,  in  anotlu*"  ‘■onmiitlee  of  the  whole 
HoU‘C,  called  a Cominiftee  of  Ways  and  Means.  No  vote 
of  a committee  is  of  tiny  force  until  it  has  bi-cn  rcporic<l  to 
the  House,  and  tin*  report  received.  The  CXiminiltces  of 
Supply,  and  of  Ways  and  Means,  alwaj-s  meet  for  Iho  first 
time  immeiliaicly  alter  the  cuminetict'meni  of  the  vessn-n, 
and  are  coinmonlv  continued  ver)’  nearly  to  its  close  by 
leave  to  sit  again  being  repeatedly  granted  by  the  Uoum*. 
Instructions  directing,  or  olherw’ise  to  a certain  c.xtent 
controUing.  their  proceedings,  arc  frc<iavnt]y  i^ued  te  coni' 
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mittees  by  the  House,  to  which  of  course  they  are  bound 
to  attend.  All  public  bills  in  both  Houses  are  al>o  con* 
sidcred  in  committees  of  the  whole  House,  after  the  second, 
and  before  the  third  reading.  Prnute  bills  cannot  be  in- 
croducetl  into  eitlter  House,  until  the  petitions  of  the  parties 
interested  for  leuTo  to  bnng  them  in  nave  been  referred  to 
select  committees ; and  every  such  bill  is  again  referred  to 
another  select  c-ommittee  after  the  second  reading.  The 
members  of  select  committees  are  commonly  appointed  by 
the  open  nomination  of  each,  that  is,  in  effect,  by  the  \t)te 
of  the  House  \ but  those  of  committees  for  try  ing  contested 
elections  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  appoints  by  secret 
ballot.  Tbo  investi^km  of  any  subject  whatever  that  is 
brought  before  parliament  may  be  referred  to  a Select 
Committee,  and  tho  proceedings  of  such  committees  are 
usually  conducted  in  public  ; but  sometimes  a Committee 
of  Secrecy,  which  takes  evidence  and  deliberates  witli 
closed  doors,  is  appointed,  when  the  pubUc  safety  or  other 
reasons  are  considered  to  make  that  precaution  expedient. 
A committee  is  generally  empowered  to  summon  witnesses, 
and  iu  call  fur  papers  ; but  no  committee  of  cither  Uou^e 
con  administer  an  oath.  A witness  can  only  be  examined 
on  oath  at  tho  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  arc  some  instances  in  former  times  of  all  the 
members  of  both  Houses  meeting  together,  at  tlio  request 
of  one  of  the  Houses,  and  such  a meeting  is  described  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  What  is  called  a 
Joint  Committee  of  tlic  two  Houses,  composed  of  a certain 
number  of  members  selected  from  each,  was  formerly  not 
unusual.  Such  a committee  very  much  resembled  a free 
conference ; but  it  was  sometimes  resorted  to  after  a free 
conference  liad  failed  to  bring  the  two  Houses  to  an  agree- 
ment. As  in  the  case  of  a conference,  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  of  a joint  committee  were  alwa^  appointed  by 
the  Lords  ; and  the  practice  was  for  that  House  always  to 
appoint  only  half  the  number  of  members  appointed  by  tho 
Commons,  a rule  which  is  also  observod  in  tho  case  of  a 
conference.  A joint  committee  had  no  power  to  report 
anything  more  tun  tho  evidence  taken  by  it ; but  still,  os 
a division  might  take  place  on  the  motion  for  putting  any 
particular  question  to  a w itness,  tho  Lords  have  latterly 
considered  that  they  were  placed  in  a disadv’antageous 
position  in  a meeting  so  constituted,  and  on  the  last  two  or 
three  occasions  on  which  a joint  committee  has  been 
thought  of  the  proposition  has  been  given  up  on  that  ao* 
count.  In  cases  in  which  a joint  committee  would  formerly 
liave  been  appointed,  the  method  that  has  of  late  been 
taken  is  fur  senarate  coiumitteos  to  be  appointed  by  Ihe 
two  Houses,  witn  i>owcr  to  communicate  with  each  other 
The  forms  at  a joint  committoc  made  none  of  those  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which  are  made 
by  the  forms  observed  at  a conference;  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  on  a perfect  equality.  (IlaUell's  Pr^ 
CNienU  (edit,  of  18181,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  38-45,  84-86,  169-201, 
et  ahbi.) 

COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY.  ComiifedeSalut 
Publique,  the  name  given  to  a committee  of  members  of  Ihe 
National  Convention,  who  exercisetl  a <riftutorial  power  in 
France  for  about  fifteen  months,  which  is  known  by  tho 
name  of  tho  Reign  of  Terror.  Hie  National  C^mvoiition 
having  abolished  the  royal  authority  at  the  end  of  1792. 
aim  proclaimed  the  ropublic,  found  themselves  invested 
with  the  whole  sovereign  power.  They  delegated  the 
I'vocutive  part  of  it  to  several  committees  of  government, 
ami  placed  a committee  of  public  safety  paramount  over 
all.  This  committee  consisted  of  ten  mombers  of  the 
Convention,  appointed  for  three  moiuks,  but  nseligible 
indefinitely':  they  were  commonly  called  the  decemvirs. 
Their  buMness  was  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  public 
authorities,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  Bv 
de:^cs  their  powers  attained  a most  extensive  range;  all 
the  constitutod  authorities  and  public  functionaries,  civil 
and  mililary,  were  placed  under  their  immediate  inspection. 
Tliis  was  after  the  successful  insurrection  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1793,  when  the  Mountain  or  terrorist  parly  in  the 
Convention  gained  the  lictory,  by  means  of  tho  armed  mul- 
titudes of  Paris,  over  their  fellow-deputics  of  the  Gironde 
party,  who  wished  to  govern  the  republic  according  to  legkl 
forms,  and  when  the  l^crs  of  tlie  Girondins  were  sent  to 
prison  and  to  the  scaffold.  From  that  lime,  Robespierre 
and  his  friends  monopolized  all  the  power  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  By  a decree  of  tho  Convention,  41b  of 
December,  1793,  the  commir«e  bad  the  right  of  appointing 


and  removing  all  tho  admini.^trative  authorities,  all  the 
agents  and  commissioners  sent  to  the  dcpariments  and  to 
the  various  armies,  and  tho  agents  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
They  wore  to  watch  and  direct  public  opinion,  and  denounce 
all  suspected  persons.  By  another  decree,  of  28th  of  July, 
1 793,  the  Committco  was  invested  wiiii  tho  power  of 
UiRuing  warrants  of  arrest.  Tliere  was,  besides,  another  coui- 
mittoe.  called  de  Sureti  G^n^rale,  which  has  been  some* 
times  confounded  with  the  former,  but  was  subordinate  to 
it,  and  concerned  itaelf  with  the  internal  police  and  judicial 
affairs.  ‘TlioCommtttqe  of  Public  Safety,’  says  a witness  and 
a member  of  the  Convention,  * did  not  manifest  its  ambi- 
tion at  the  outset ; it  was  useful  at  first.  But  that  prudent 
conduct  ceased  after  the  revolt  of  the  SlstofMay,  when  the 
Convention,  its  several  committees,  and  especially  that  ot 
General  Security,  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  which  acted  the  port  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  of  tho  three  inquisitors  of  tho  Venetian  government. 
Its  power  was  monstrous,  because  it  wa.s  in  a manner  con- 
cealed,—because  it  veile«l  its  acts  amidst  the  multitude  of 
other  commitiocs,— because,  by  renewing  itself  pcrpctnally 
from  among  men  of  the  same  stamp,  it  took  away  the  rcs^ton* 
sibilily  fVom  its  members,  although  its  measures  were  over 
the  same.  Tlio  Committee  concentrated  itself  at  lat.1  in 
three  of  its  members : Robespierre,  who  was  tho  real  chief, 
though  half-concealed  from  view,  and  Couthon  and  St.  Just. 
There  was  perfect  unanimity  among  these  three  down  to 
tho  moment  of  their  fall ; in  proportion  as  the  Mountain 
itself  became  dirided,  and  its  chiefs  perished  on  tho  scaf- 
fold, the  alliance  between  the  three  became  more  firmly 
remented.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  resolved 
to  perpetuate  their  power  by  establishing  a supremo  coun- 
cil of  three  cunsuU,  in  which  Robespierre  would  have  had 
the  perpetual  presidency,  with  live  departments  of  justice, 
exterior,  and  finance;  Couthon  that  of  the  interior, 
and  St.  Just  the  war  department.’  (Hiitoire  pHtorfstiue 
de  la  Cunvention  Natiotuue,  par  un  Ex-Conventional,  4 vols. 
8vo.,  Paris,  183.3.)  The  means  by  which  these  men  con- 
trived to  maintaiu  their  usurpe<l  power  are  shown  by  Mignet 
in  bis  History  of  the  Frencn  Revolution.  Acting  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Convention,  tbo  Committee  were  in 
fhet  masters  of  that  assembly,  which  it  obliged  to  adopt 
its  reports  and  resolutions ; it  decreed  tbo  proeeription  of 
any  member  who  resiBte<l  its  will ; it  had  at  its  command 
tho  armud  multitudes  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  whose  pa.s- 
sions  and  fears  it  kept  constantly  excited  by  suspicions  of 
royalists  and  traitors;  it  was  supported  by  the  numerous 
clubs  and  revolutionary  committees  distributed  all  over  iho 
couiUiy-,  the  poorer  members  of  which  received  by  a decree 
of  the  Convention,  extorted  from  that  assembly  on  the 
I 31st  of  May  by  the  anned  mob,  an  allowance  of  forty  sols  a 
day : and  it  sent  commissioners  to  the  armies,  who  impeached 
•very  general  suspected  of  disaffection,  and  easily  prevailed 
on  the  deluded  soldiers  to  give  him  up.  * U luul  at  its 
command  the  law  against  the  sOspected  passed  by  the 
Convention,  by  which  it  could  arrest  any  citizen  ; the  revo- 
lutiona^ 'tribunals  which  summarily  sent  the  accused  to 
the  scaffold;  and  tho  decrees  of  confiscation,  forced  loans  and 
requisitions,  and  tho  maximum  imon  provisions,  by  w hicli  ii 
disposed  of  the  properly  of  all.’  This  law  of  the  niaxinuiui 
fixed  tho  highest  legal  price  of  provisions  and  other  iiu- 
cessaries,  both  fur  whules^e-and  retail  dealers,  furbidiling 
them  to  demand  more.  {Tableau  du  Maximum  de  la  h'e- 
publique  Franfaite  drereti  jar  la  Convention  SatwnaU  ie 
6 Ventose^  An  II.)  Tho  not  was  so  widely  spread  tliot  it 
took  in  all  France;  and  a few  obscure  men  exercised  iu  tho 
name  of  liberty  a tyranny  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  tho 
most  arbitrary  sovereigns  of  tbo  old  dynasty.  In  the  Conven- 
tion, from  which  nominally  they  dorivc<l  their  power,  they 
were  supported  by  a few  bold  men,  who  frightened  tho  test 
with  the  pikes  of  the  mob  and  with  threats  of  the  scaffold. 
But  when  these  men,Tallien,  Barras,  and  others,  discovered 
that  they  themselves  stood  in  tho  way  of  Rubespierre’s  am- 
bitioD,  and  were  destined  to  the  common  lot  of  tlio  guillo- 
tine, they  at  once  turned  upon  him  and  his  fricuds  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  which 
had  through  fear  acquioeced  in  all  their  measures,  imme- 
diately simid  with  them ; the  National  Guards,  weary  ot 
useless  proscriptions,  sto^  by  their  representatives,  and 
Robespierre  and  his  few  friends  found  tbenrsidves  alone, 
without  any  mililary  man  to  support  them.  Even  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Billaud 
Varennos  turned  against  Robespierre.  On  the  9th  Ther- 
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mMor,  July  28,  17M,  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Sc.  Just 
were  executed.  From  that  time  the  moderate  party  gra- 
dually, though  slowly,  acquired  the  ascendency  in  the 
Convention. 

The  moat  conspicuous  members  who  sat  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  besides  the  three  above  mentioned,  were 
Collot  d’  Herbois,  the  destroyer  of  Lyon,  Billaud  Varonnes, 
Camboo,  who  1^  under  his  inspection  the  department  of 
finance,  Bairore,  who  was  secretary  and  reporter  to  the 
Committee,  and  Carnot,  who  occupied  himself  entirely 
with  the  mflitary  department,  though  his  signature  was 
aSLxed  to  severul  of  the  more  obnoxious  orders  and  dis- 
iiatches  sent  by  the  Committee.  Herault  de  Sechellct,  who 
tiad  at  flnt  a seat  in  the  Committee,  was  sacrificed  by  Ro- : 
bciipierre  together  with  Danton,  whose  fViend  he  was.'  Tlie  I 
public  accuser,  or  attorney-general,  was  FouquierTinville,  a ' 
most  strange  and  repulsive  character;  apolitical  fanatic,  I 
gloomy,  m^ciless,  ana  disinterested,  who  seemed  persuaded 
that  massacre  was  the  dutyof  a republican.  After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  Fouquier  Tinville  was  arrosted,  and  tried  on 
tho  charge  of  having  sent  to  the  scaffold  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  without  any  legal  forma.  His  trial 
lasted  nineteen  days;  4U0  witnesses  were  examined  fur  and 
against  him;  be  was  coiivicttxl,  sentenced,  and  executed 
in  April,  179o.  He  died  poor*  his  whole  furniture  was 
sold  fur  2tif.  sterling.  At  the  same  time,  Barrere,  Collot 
d*  Herbois,  and  Billaud  Varennes,  although  defended  by 
Carnot  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  were  sentenced  to  Leans* 
portation  to  Cayenne.  A reaction  hud  now  taken  place  in 
the  popular  opinion,  which  pursued  tho  agents  of  tho  pn>- 
iK^riptiuns  at  tno  bar  of  the  Cunventiun,  when  their  former 
acc  omplices  being  obliged  to  give  them  up,  endeavoured 
U throw  the  whole  blame  upon  them. 

Carrier,  commissary  at  Nantes,  who  invented  tbe  Noyades, 
Mr  wholesale  drownings  of  the  suspected  ii  the  Loire,  and 
wlo  was  himself  a member  of  the  Cunventiun,  was  ordered 
for  trial.  Ho  said  in  his  defence  that  he  had  only  obeyed 
the  ortiers  of  the  Convention,  in  conformity  with  their  gene- 
ral spirit,  and  that  the  Convention  could  not  condemn  lum 
wilUmt  condemning  itaelf:  be  concluded  by  these  re> 
markablo  words: — ‘ If  1 am  to  be  punished  as  guilty,  every 
bjdj^and  everything  in  this  ball  is  guilty,  even  down  to 
the  president's  hand-bell.’  He  was  sent  however  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  condemned  for  having  or- 
dered arbitrary  executions  with  a counter-revolutionary 
spirit ; an  absurd  piece  uf  jargon,  cbaracteristic  of  the  times. 
He  was  beheaded  16th  of  December,  1794.  There  is  a 
very  curious  memoir  concerning  Carrier  and  his  trial  in 
tho  ‘ Memuires  bistoriques  ct  littcraires,’  by  M.  de  Baranle. 

COMMODORE  (Comendador),  in  tho  royal  navy,  is  the 
officer  commanding  a small  number  of  ships  of  war,  when 
detached  for  any  particular  service  from  tbe  fleet.  His 
rank  is  imraodiatcly  below  that  of  a rear-admiral,  and  he  U 
classed  with  a brig^ier-general  in  the  army.  His  ship  is 
distinguished  by  a red  pendant  at  tbe  inost-hcud.  The  title 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  senior  captain  in  a fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships. 

In  tbe  French  service,  the  commander  of  a detachment  of 
s'nins  is  called  Ck^ <f]£*cadre;  and  in  tbe  time  of  Louis 
XIII.  the  commander-general  of  Uie  Heel  was  so  called 
when  ho  had  not  the  rank  of  admiral. 

CO'MMODUS.  LUCIUS  ^LIUS  AURELIUS,  sou  of 
Marcus  A urelius  and  of  his  wife  Faustina,  was  liorn  a.d. 
161.  At  tho  age  of  16  ho  accompanied  his  father  in  his 
journey  to  Syria,  which  had  boon  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of 
Avidiu.s  Cassius.  On  his  return  to  Rome  Commodus  ob- 
tained his  first  c<msulship.  He  ne.xt  accompanied  his  father 
m his  last  expedition  against  the  Quadi  and  tbe  Maroo- 
manni.  during  which  Aurelius  died  at  Vindobona  (Vienna), 
and  Coramodus  became  his  successor  a-d.  1 80.  Having  made 
peace  with  the  northern  tribes  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
lie  enjoyed  a triumph.  For  a short  time  he  appears  to  havy 
governed  with  moderation,  while  several  experienced  officers, 
Albinus,  Pcsoennius  Niger,  Severus,  Portinax,  and  others, 
made  the  name  of  Rome  respected  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  Commodus,  however,  having  dismissed  the  coun- 
sellors and  friends  of  his  father,  gave  liimself  up  to  the  so- 
ciety of  freedmen,  gladiators,  ana  loose  women,  with  whom 
ho  spent  his  time  in  debauchery.  His  older  sister  Lurillu 
conspiring  against  him  with  Poropeianus.  Quadratiis,  and 
other  senators,  thoy  wore  all  seizea  and  executcil.  Having 
put  to  death  his  own  wife  Crispina,  Commodus  took  fur  his 
concubine  Marcia,  a mistress  ofQuadratus,  who  »oems  to 


I have  maintained  some  sort  of  inflaouee  over  hun  till  lii 
I death.  But  a succession  of  unworthy  favourites  engrossed 
all  political  power,  and  committed  every  kind  of  injustice 
and  cruelty.  Conspiracy  afrer  conspiracy  was  discovered  or 
invented  by  them,  and  a number  of  the  principal  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  thoir  property  conWated.  Tlie  &- 
vourites  themselves  destroyed  each  other  in  succession. 
One  of  them,  Porennis,was  put  to  death  with  all  his  family, 
and  was  replaced  by  Cleandcr,  a Phrygian  freedman,  who 
put  up  to  s^e  all  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  empire  as 
well  as  tho  lives  of  the  citixens.  Meantime  tbe  legioas  in 
Britain  mutinied,  and  Commodus  sent  Pertinax,  who  had 
been  exiled  by  Pereniiis,  to  appease  the  mutiny.  In  Gaul 
also  a soldier  called  Materuus  collected  a numerous  band  of 
deserters,  but  Pescenuius  Niger  being  sent  against  him,  Ms- 
temus  found  means  to  escape  with  several  of  his  followers, 
and  came  secretly  to  Rome  with  tbe  imentiun  of  kiUiiic 
tbe  emperor,  but  he  was  discovered  and  put  to  dcatlu  A 
dreadful  pestilence  afflicted  Rome  about  tbe  same  time, 
whii'h  lasted  three  years,  according  to  Dion.  Commodus, 
to  avoid  the  contagion,  retired  for  a tune  to  Laurentum, 
where  he  continued  his  usual  dissolute  mode  of  life.  At 
last  a revolt  broke  out  at  Rome  agaiitst  the  favourite 
Cleandcr;  the  people  repulsed  the  Prmtorian  cavaliy  m;iit 
against  them,  and  Commodus,  to  appease  the  storm,  ordered 
the  favourite  to  be  put  to  death.  In  the  year  191,  under 
the  consulate  of  Aprunianus  and  Bradua,  tlie  Temple  of 
Peace,  one  of  tho  must  splendid  buildings  of  Rume,  took 
fire,  and  vast  treasures,  os  well  as  collections  of  books, 
which  were  deposited  in  it,  were  con>umc<L  Thu  fire 
spread  to  tbo  Temple  of  Vesta,  from  whence  the  Ves- 
tals ran  away  to  the  imperial  palace,  carrying  ibe  Palla- 
dium with  them.  The  llames  extended  U>  tlie  im;>vrial 
palace  also,  and  consumed  part  uf  it  In  the  following 
year  Commodus  w’as  consul,  for  thu  seventh  time,  with  Pur- 
tinax,  whom  he  had  recalled  to  Rome.  Having  liad  re- 
peated information  of  Severus  aspir^  to  the  empire, 
Commodus  wrote  to  Albinus  in  Britain  offering  him  the 
title  of  C^iear,  which  was  refused.  [Claudius  Aluinos.] 
At  the  close  of  his  career,  Commodus  set  no  bounds  to  1u.h 
extravaguncies : he  disregarded  common  decency,  exhibiled 
himself  in  tho  circus  and  the  amphitheatre  with  the  gludia- 
tors,  dressed  himself  as  Hercules,  whose  name  he  assumcil, 
and  on  one  occasion  danced  naked  before  the  spociators. 
(Herodian.,  i.  15.)  l^ing  dis.suaded  by  Marcia  ami  Siuno  of 
his  officers  from  degrading  himsedf  in  public  in  the  company 
of  gladiators,  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  down  their  names  for 
o.xecutiun,  and  that  the  scroll  being  found  by  Marcia  led  to 
a plot  against  his  life.  However  this  may  be,  poUon  was 
administered  to  bim,  and  while  suffering  uuder  its  offcris,  a 
powerful  athlotu  was  sent  in,  who  strangled  bim,  a.d.  i 9*i,  in 
Ills  32nd  year  and  the  1 3th  of  his  reign.  Pertinax,  who  suc- 
ceeded liim,  had  his  body  buried  privately,  but  it  was  afrer- 
wards  iran^erted  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  (Dion, 
lib.  12,  Lampridius,  and  Herodianus,  i.  6 — 16.) 

Commodus  had  the  advantage  of  a goo<l  education 
and  the  example  uf  a most  virtuous  father,  he  found  tbe 
empire  prosperous  after  a succession  uf  wise  reigns  for  nearly 
a century,  with  a number  of  able  otficers  civil  and  military. 
He  left  it  a prey  to  confWion,  sedition,  ill-repressed  irrup- 
tions of  barbarians,  the  army  demoralised,  and  rival  gene- 
rals disputing  for  the  supreme  power.  Tlie  visible  and  ra- 
pid deciino  of  tbo  Komnii  empire  may  be  said  to  date  fnim 
nis  reign.  Tlie  plea  of  insanity,  which  is  put  forth  for  Ca- 
ligula’s short  career  of  frenzy,  cannot  bo  extended  to  (Jom- 
niudus;  his  was  decidedly  a vicious  and  depraved  disposi- 
tion, which  liad  a full  opportunity  of  displayuig  itself iu  the 
posse.ision  of  unlimited  power. 


BrHi»b  Mumm.  Actual  Mm..  I rauc.  1:31  stahia 
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COMMON  CHORD,  in  music.  [CRono.] 

COMMON  LAW.  In  its  most  general  signification  the  ex- 
pression common  law  denotes  the  ordinary  law  of  anycoun- 
tiy;  when  used  in  this  sense  it  is  called  common,  as  prevailing 
gLMierallyovor  a whole  counln*.  in  contradistinction  to  par/i- 
cttlftr  laws,  the  operation  of  which  is  confined  to  a limited 
district  or  to  a peculiar  class  of  inhabitants.  In  this  manner 
the  phrase  is  used  in  many  countries  which  have  adopted 
the  civil  law.  In  English  jurisprudence  the  Ckimmon  Law 
is  that  body  of  customs,  rules,  and  maxims  which  have  ae- 
qnired  their  binding  power  and  the  force  of  laws  in  conse- 
quence of  long  usage,  recognis>ed  by  judicial  decision,  and 
not  by  reason  of  statutes  now  extant.  Tlie  common  law  is 
therefore  mllrtl,  in  early  periods  of  our  legal  hhtorj',  the 
* lex  et  consueUido  Anglise,*  and  at  the  present  ilay  the 
appellation  is  always  used  to  denote  the  ‘ lex  non  scrinta,’  in 
Opposition  to  the  ‘ leges  scriptte,*  or  statutes.  In  audition 
to  customs  and  usages,  whose  particular  origin  is  unknown, 
many  portions  of  the  common  law  consist  of  statutes  pas.sod 
before  the  time  of  legal  memory,  viz.,  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  which,  though  known  historically 
to  have  been  acts  of  parliament,  have  no  authority  as  laws 
in  that  character,  but  derive  their  obligation  from  immemo- 
rial usage,  recognised  by  judicial  decision.  The  nros*isk>ns 
of  the  common  law  are,  however,  quite  as  binaing  upon 
the  subjects  of  England  as  acta  of  the  legislature,  being, 
as  already  said,  impreruied  with  the  cbariicter  of  law  by 
force  of  judicial  decision!!'.  In  very  early  times  it  is  probable 
that  the  system  of  rules  which  composed  tfaocommon  law  was 
wholly  traditional.  A.s  cirilizalion  advanced,  the  decisions 
oflhe  king’s  ordinary  courts  of  justice  were  carefully  re- 
oorded.and  became  the  ro<jst  authoritative  evidence  of  such 
customs  and  maxims  as  formed  port  of  the  common  law, 
in  precise  analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  that  what 
the  emperor  had  once  judicially  dctermincil  was  to  sene  as 
a guide  in  all  like  roses  for  the  future.  (Cod.  I.,  tit.  14. 12.) 
In  addition  to  the  recorded  judgments  of  courts,  lechni- 
callv  called  proredents,  the  treatises  of  Icarnnl  men,  such 
as  IJrai-ton,  Fleta.  Britton,  Staundforde’s  Plca.s  of  the 
Crown,  and  Coke's  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  are  ac- 
itnowledged  as  depositories  of  the  common  law.  CM"  the 
whole  system  the  jud^sof  the  superior  courts  are  the  expo- 
sitors ; they  declare  the  law  by  applying  certain  rules  and 
principles  to  ca-ses  which  come  before  them  for  judgmcht ; 
but  they  have  no  power  direirtly  to  add  to  cwvary  the  law. 

Learned  writers  have  indulged  in  much  speculation  re- 
specting the  origin  of -the  common  law  of  England,  though 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  says  it  is  ’ as  undiMXjvoraldo  ua  the 
head  of  the  Nile.’  It  seems  however  to  be  well  ascortaim>d 
that  the  cu.stoms  which  in  antient  times  were  incorporated 
with  it,  were  of  (impound  orimn,  and  introduced  at  va- 
rious times  in  conformity  with  ^e  political  vicissitudes  of 
the  country ; some  being  Saxon,  others  Danish,  and  others 
Norman.  It  is  also  quite  evident,  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Roman  terms  of  art  and  several  Roman  provisions, 
that  many  of  the  rules  and  maxims  which  the  common 
law  has  adopted  were  derived  from  the  civil  law. 
Again,  many  ports  of  the  common  law  have  gnulually 
arisen  from  the  neccssaiy  mo<lification  of  its  antient  doc- 
trines and  principles,  in  order  to  render  them  applicable  to 
new  states  of  societv  produced  by  enlarged  commerce  and 
ndx'sncing  civilization.  From  this  cause  some  branches 
uf  our  system  of  jurisprudence  have  wholly  spning  into 
existence  in  modem  times.  Thus  almost  the  whole  of 
the  law  of  cridence,  now  perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  our  practical  jurisprudence,  has  appeared  as  part 
of  the  common  law  so  lately  as  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
total  change  in  common-law  institutions  with  the  pnigres- 
sive  im{iTOVcmcnt  of  society,  is  the  trial  hy  jury,  which  may 
be  traced  through  all  its  gradations,  from  a rudo  kind 
of  trial,  in  which  the  jury  were  merely  vritnesses  called 
from  the  neighbourhoM  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  declare 
the  truth  to  the  judge,  to  the  present  artificial  systora, 
where  the  jury  themselves  decide  upon  the  (ruth  of  facts 
by  the  testimony  of  writnesses  examined  before  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  rules  and  provisions  of  tho  common 
law  have  wholly  disappeared,  having  cither  become  obsolete 
from  disuse,  or  been  gradually  abrogated  by  decisions  of 
the  judges  as  they  be<*ame  inapplicable  to  the  altered  state 
of  society.  So  great  has  been  tne  alteration  of  the  common 
law  which  these  accessions  and  abstractions  have  occa- 
sioned, that  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  with  propriety  the 


I same  body  of  laws  tliat  it  was  600  yearn  ago,  unless  it  be 
upon  the  principle  upon  which  SirM.  Hale  maintains  its 
identity,  adz.i  that  the  changes  have  been  only  partial  and 
successive,  whilst  the  general  system  has  been  always  the 
same, ' as  tho  Argonaut's  ship  was  the  same  when  it  re- 
turned home  as  it  was  when  it  went  out,  though  in  that 
long  vova^e  it  Lad  successive  amendments,  and  scarce  came 
back  with  any  of  its  former  materials.'  (See  Hale's  Hittmy 
f(f  the  Common  Latr;  Bltrkstone’s  Commtmiarirs,  vo\.\., 
p.  6.3 ; and  Reeve's  tiutory  ^ English  Lenv,  vol.  i. ; Hollam’s 
Mid^e  Age»,  wl.  ii.,  on  the  origin  of  the  Common  Late.) 

COMMON  MEASURE,  any  magnitude  which  is  con- 
tained an  exact  number  of  limes  in  two  ^ther  magnitude.^. 
Thus  in  (he  case  of  numbers,  7 is  a common  measure  of  36 
and  700.  The  method  of  finding  the  greatest  commotr 
measure  is  precisely  the  same  bolhinthesricnce  ofaritit- 
metic  and  in  that  of  concrete  magnitudes.  The  .proof  mav 
be  briefly  staled  as  follows:  let  A and  B be  two  magnituibr-, 
of  which  B is  the  l«?s«.  Let  A contain  B m tiroes,  with  a 
remainder  R,  or  A = w B-fR.  Then  it  is  easy  to  >how  tliai  * 
every  magnitude  which  mensuros  (or  is  coniained  exactly 
a number  of  times  in)  A and  B both,  measures  m B and 
A - m B or  R;  and  al-o  that  every  magnitude  which 
measures  B and  R measures  m B and  m B -f-  R or  A. 
That  is,  all  measures  common  to  dividend  and  divisor  arc 
common  to  divisor  and  remainder,  and  all  measures  «*um- 
nion  to  divisor  and  remainder  are  common  to  dividend  and 
divisor.  Therefore,  the  greatest  of  the  common  measures 
of  either  pair  is  that  of  the  other.  Now  carry  on  liie  di- 
vision as  follows  until  there  is  no  remainder,  which  suppose 
to  happen  at  the  fourth  step: — 

Let  AsmB-hR  Ris  leas  than  B 

B=nK+W  R'  R 

R=pR'-»-R"  R"  „ R' 

R'  = 9R" 

Then  Remeasuring  itself,  and  also  R'or  q R",  must  be  the 
^catest  measure  common  to  both,  for  nothing  greater  than 
Iself  can  measure  R".  But  the  greatest  common  measure 
of  R"  and  R'  has  been  shown  to  be  that  of  and  R, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  that  of  R and  B,  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  that  of  B and  A. 

In  the  case  of  two  numbers  or  fractions,  a common 
measure  must  be  found ; for  two  whole  numbers  U must  i>e 
a whole  number,  1 at  least,  if  not  higher;  for  (wo  fractioiH 
it  must  be  a fraction.  But  in  concrete  magnitudes  the 
process  may  continue  without  end.  which  indicates  that  the 
magnitudes  are  [Incommunsurablks],  (which  see  fi>r 
proof.)  Hence  tho  necessity,  in  all  correct  rcavjning,  of 
treating  concrete  magnitudes  in  the  manner  laid  down  in 
the  fifth  book  of  ‘ Euclid.’ 

In  Algebra  the  corresponding  process  does  not  ascerrain 
the  greatest  common  measure,  which  depends  upon  the 
specific  xTilues  of  the  letters;  but  only  tho  nighest  common 
factor,  or  that  which  has  the  highest  dimensions.  This 
part  of  algebra  is  frequently  rennered  singularly  obscure 
by  the  application  of  tho  arithmetical  word.  Thus,  though 
the  highest  algebraical  ftictor  of  a*-a*  and  is  a—x; 

this  last  is  not  tho  greatest  common  nu-asuro  tn  all  cases, 
as  the  reader  mav  tr\'  by  supposing  a and  t to  be  8 and  6. 

CX5MMON  PLEAS,  COURT  OF,  a superior  court  of 
record,  having  jurisdiction  over  England  and  Wales  in  all 
common  pleas  or  civil  actions  commenced  by  subject  against 
subject.  It  is  at  present  composed  of  five  judges,  one  of 
them  being  chief  justice  and  the  other  four  y/uisne  justices. 
All  are  created  by  tho  king's  letters  patent. 

This  court  has  become  stationary  at  Westminster  Hall 
for  several  centuries.  During  the  existence  of  the  Aula  or 
Curia  Regis,  cstaldiMied  by  the  Conqueror  in  the  hall  of 
his  usual  residence,  ihe  palace  at  Westminster,  tlial  single 
tribunal  excrci’-cd  supreme  jurisdicliun  over  ell  temporal 
causes,  which  were  aojudicuiud  by  the  orincipal  otliccrs  uf 
the  royal  houschuld,  often  assisted  Dy  persons  learned  in 
the  law,  colled  the  king’s  justiciars.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  jKxircr  class  of  suitors  in  the  common  civil  pleas 
or  actions  octween  roan  and  man,  in  which  neither  the 
king’s  revenue,  nor  bis  character  of  prosecutor  of  offcticeson 
behalf  of  the  public  were  concerned,  laboured  under  ‘he 
heavy  inoonvenience  of  either  attending  tho  fr^uenl  and 
distant  progrea.scs  of  the  court,  or  of  losing  their  remedio- 
altogcthor.  This  evil,  as  well  us  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  tlie  crown  oflhe  ascciulancy  of  the  chief  jiteliciar.  who 
presided  over  the  whole  Aula  Kogis.  occaskuuyl  the  article 
in  Magna  Charta,  that  ctuninon  picas  should  not  follow  ihr 
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king's  court,  but  be  held  in  some  certain  place.  Thia 
court  thereupon  became  gradually  detached  from  the  Aula 
Regis,  and  assumed  its  present  seprate  form.  It  has  ever 
since  continued  its  sittings  daily  during  the  fijur  terms  of 
each  year,  without  removal  from  the  palace  of  WostministcT 
or  Us  immediate  vicinity,  uNcept  on  a few  occaaions,  in  time 
of  plague  or  cont^iuua  do«asc. 

Bemru  the  |>aasiiig  of  the  late  statute  of  3 & 4 Will.  IV., 
c.  27.  this  (‘ourl  hail  un  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  those  ac- 
tions, which,  as  they  concerned  the  right  of  frtMshold  or  really, 
were  called  real,  including  as  wcdl  tliosoon  w hich  the  common 
assurnnees  uf  flnch  and  recovencs  passed,  as  the  others 
which  Were  commenced  by  the  king’s  original  writ  out  of 
Chancery.  On  tbLs  account  it  was  styled  by  Coke  the 
* lock  and  key  uf  the  common  law.’  Since  the  alwhtion  of 
the  great  mass  of  real  actions  bv  the  ubove*mcnlioned  act, 
dower  and  ijuarc  im]H;dit  are  the  only  forms  of  action  in 
.which  this  court  has  exclusive  jufisdiciiun ; for  in  mixed 
and  iiei'Aonal  actions  the  King’s  Ikmcli  and  £xchct]uer  of 
Pleas  have  long  exercised  «.mcurrcnt  power. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  this  court,  uiid  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  prcst’ut  reign,  its  proceedings 
in  action^  between  i>orsons  not  its  oliicers  were  founded 
on  original  writs  isAued  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
though  in  process  uf  time  they  did  not  actually  issue 
except  in  cases  wIktc  it  became  necessary  to  perfect  the 
reconL  But  now  by  a statute (2  Will.  IV.,  t 39,)  introduced 
by  the  late  Lord  ^enterdeii.  to  secure  the  unilormity  of 

firoecss  in  personal  actions  in  the  three  su|>erior  courts  of 
aw,  certain  forms  uf  process,  oalled  writs  of  summons  and 
capias,  arc  provideil  as  the  only  means  for  coiiuncni’ing  per- 
sonal actions  in  any  of  those  courts,  uiid  may  be  issued 
from  any  of  them. 

Before  1 H30,  the  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  this  court 
was  by  writ  of  error  to  the  justices  of  tlic  King’s  Bench,  a 
vestige  uf  superiority  resulting  to  the  latlor  ns  constituting 
the  remnant  of  that  Aula  Regis  fiom  which  this  court  os 
well  as  those  of  Cluincury  ana  Exchequer  have  been  gra- 
dually i^orvcd  out.  But  now  by  1 1 Geo.  IV.  & 1 Will.  IV., 
c.  70,  the  judgments  of  this  court  can  only  be  reviewed  by 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer forming  a court  of  error  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber; the  further  upjveal  U by  writ  of  error  returnable  in 
the  Lords’  House  of  Parliament. 

Till  recently,  the  only  persons  admitted  to  audience  as 
advocates  in  this  court  during  its  sittings  in  Term  weru 
serjeants-atdaw.  [Sehjk.vnt-at-1.aw.]  But  by  a royal 
warrant  of  his  present  Majesty,  directed  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  April,  1834,  the  right  of  prartising,  pleailing, 
and  audience  in  his  Court  of  C<»umon  Pleas  during  Term 
time,  was  directed  to  cease  to  be  exercised  exclusively  by 
the  setjeanis-at-law ; and  other  ouunM;!  ure  to  have  un 
e<|ual  right  with  them  so  to  practise  Uiere.  The  same  war- 
rant conferred  on  the  existing  setjeanls,  not  being  of  coun- 
sel fur  the  king,  precedeni'o  at  tltc  bar  (according  to  their 
seniority  among  themselves)  next  to  tho  then  junior  king’s 
counsel  not  being  a soijeant  Tlvose  of  the  serjeants  who 
had  beon  specially  retained  for  the  crown,  and  were  on  that 
account  styled  king's  serjeants,  retained  their  old  precedence 
before  all  other  auvocates,  except  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general  fur  the  time  being. 

The  rank  of  scijcant-at-law  being  no  longer  imposed  by 
the  crown  without  the  consent  or  application  of  the  indi- 
vidual, it  w apprehended  that  this  most  antient  and  ho- 
nourable degree  will  rarely  be  sought  for  by  tho  raoilern 
barrister,  it  being  lower  in  rank  than  the  king’s  serjcaiMs 
and  king’s  counsel,  without  conferring  a right  to  exercise 
exclusive  advocacy  in  any  court.  It  seems  however  that 
all  persons  elevated  to  the  rank  of  judges  of  any  of  tlio 
three  superior  courts  must  still,  as  heretofore,  be  called  to 
the  degree  of  the  coif. 

COMMON,  RIGHTS  OF,  in  law,  is  the  right  of  taking 
a profit  in  the  land  of  another  in  common  with  niro.  whence 
the  name  arises.  Such  a right  enjoyed  in  exclusion  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  seems  not  to  be  properly  common,  though 
belonging  to  several  persons  together. 

The  profits  which  may  be  the  subjects  of  common  are 
the  natural  produce  of  land  (or  water,  which  is  includwl  in 
the  legal  aigniflcalien  of  land) ; such  a.s  gran^s  and  herbage, 
turf.  Wood,  and  fish.  The  commons  relating  to  these  sub- 
jects are  accordingly  called  common  of  pasture,  turbary, 
estovers,  and  piscary.  Other  things  which  cannot  be  called 
products  of  land,  but  rather  part  of  the  land  itself,  as  atones 


and  mmeraK  may  also  be  the  subiecU  of  common  right. 
Rights  of  way  and  other  accommooations  in  the  land  of 
another,  though  enjoyed  in  common,  do  not  bear  that 
name,  but  arc  called  rasemrntt. 

Of  all  commons,  that  of  pasture  is  the  mo.st  frequent.  It 
is  the  right  of  takiim  grass  and  herbage  by  the  mouths  of 
grazing  animal.s.  It  ditfers  from  that  general  property, 
which  may  exist  in  tho  t'ttture  or  vegetable  produce  of 
the  land,  without  any  property  in  the  land  itself, and  which 
is  a corporeal  hereditament ; whereas  alt  commons  are  in- 
corporeal, ‘ as  appears,’  says  Blackslonc,  * from  their  very 
definition,  an  iucurportal  hereditament  being  a right  issuing 
out  of  a thing  corporate,  or  concerning  or  anne.xed  to  tlie 
same.’  2 Bl.  Com.,  dhap.  3.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  commons,  the  subjects  of  which — as  for  instance 
woods  and  mines — may  belong  as  corporeal  lioreditaments 
to  one,  while  the  land  generally  belongs  to  another. 

Common  of  turbary  is  the  right  of  taking  turf  for  fuel; 
and  common  of  estovers  is  the  right  of  taking  icood  for 
fuel,  and  for  the  repairs  uf  houses,  fences,  and  imnle- 
meiits  uf  husbandry.  These  supplies  of  wo^  are  called 
fire  bote,  house  bole  (which  includes  tho  former),  plough 
bote,  and  hedge  or  bay  bote.  These  estovers  or  boles  may 
also  be  taken  by  every  tenant  for  life  or  years  from  tho 
land  which  he  himself  occupies,  but  they  are  not  then  tlie 
subjects  of  common  rights. 

Cummoii  of  piscary  is  the  right  of  yfrAcry  in  rivers  not 
navigable ; tho  right  of  fishing'in  the  sea  and  in  navigable 
rivers  being  common  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm 

The  extent  of  rights  of  common  depends  very  much  upon 
the  title  to  them.  There  are  four  titles  on  which  such 
rights  may  be  founded;  common  right  (which  seems  to  be 
nearly  tl>e  same  thing  as  the  common  law),  prescription, 
custom,  and  grant. 

The  titlo  by  common  right  arose  with  tlie  creation  of 
manors,  when  land  was  gmnteil  out  in  fee  to  be  held  of  the 
grantor  os  lord.  As  such  grants  were  forbidden  by  the  sta- 
tute 'quia  emptoret'  (18  Edw.  I.,  c.  1),  it  follows  that  all 
rummuns  appendant  now  existing  mu.st  have  been  created 
before  the  date  of  that  statute.  Tho  law  allowed  to  every 
such  grantee, 'of  course,  and  of  common  right,  common  of 
pasture,  turbary,  estovers,  and  piscary  in  the  icatte  of  the 
lonl,  or  that  part  of  his  lands  which  wa.v  neither  taken  by 
him  into  his  demesnee  or  actual  occupation,  nor  granted 
out  by  him  to  others.  These  implica  rights  of  common 
however  were  allowuit  no  farther  than  necessity  seemed  to 
require,  and  rights  of  common  thus  originating  are  still 
confined  nearly  within  tlicir  antient  limits.  Springing  from 
grants  of  land,  they  were  considered  as  insepumblv  apj)m~ 
^nt  to  the  land,  so  that  th^  could  not  be  severed  fioin  it 
without  extinguishment.  Tlie  common  of  pasture  wa.s  con- 
ftnod  to  the  pnr)>oso  of  maintaining,  from  see<l  time  to 
harvest,  the  cattle  of  the  commoner  which  were  used  by 
him  in  cultivating  his  land,  and  which  that  land  would 
maintain  through  the  winter,  or  which  were,  as  the  law 
styled  it,  leinint  and  ermchani  upon  it.  Hor.^es,  oxen,  kine, 
and  sheep,  used  either  for  tilling  or  manuring  land,  were 
the  commonnlde  rattle.  The  land  to  which  the  coininoa 
was  appendant  must  have  Ijcen  originally  arable,  though 
the  subsequent  change  of  amble  into  meadow,  &c.  docs  nut 
extinguish  the  right.  O»mmon  of  turbary'  appendant  was 
confiniHl  to  the  purpose  of  suppl)'ing  fuel  for  the  domesiic 
use  of  the  tenant ; and  so  strictly  must  this  right  be  still 
confined  within  its  antient  limit!::,  that  it  mu^t  be  appen- 
dant to  an  antient  mt:s.sinigc.  and  no  more  turves  can  bo 
taken  under  it  than  will  bu  spent  in  the  house.  Common 
of  estovers  appendant  gives,  as  it  gave  originally,  only  the 
right  of  taking  wood  for  the  repair  of  antient  fences  and 
houses.  Common  of  piscary  npnondant  was  only  fur  sup- 
plying the  tenant's  own  table  with  fish,  and  it  miLst  be  still 
limilw  to  Ibis  pmqvose. 

(kimmons  claimed  by  prescription  (which  supposed  .a 
grant)  may  bo  as  various  as  grants  may  bo.  A right  of 
common  thus  founded  may  be  cither  annexed  to  land 
(when  it  is  said  to  be  appurtenant),  or  oliogethor  indepen- 
dent of  any  property  in  land,  when  it  is  s^aid  to  be  /'«  gm\k. 
If  common  of  pasture,  it  may  be  for  any  kind  of  animals, 
whether  commonable  or  not,  as  swine  and  geese.  The  num- 
ber of  animals  may  lie  fixc<l,  or  absolutely  unlimited,  and 
they  need  not  be  the  coioinoncr’s  own. 

C'lmmon  appurtenant  may  be  severed  from  the  land  to 
which  it  was  originally  annexed,  and  llien  it  becomes  com- 
mon in  greus 
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The  title  to  common  by  custom  is  peculiar  to  copyholdcrstnd 
mi^  also  the  commoner  various  modiflralions  of  right. 

Right  of  common  of  pasture  mav  also  be  claimed  because 
of  rict'iro^e,  or  nuighbuurhood.  1*1118  is  wlierc  two  wastes 
belonging  to  different  lords  of  manors  adjoin  each  other, 
without  b«ing  separated  by  a fence.  The  cattle  lawfully 
put  upon  the  one  common  mav  then  stray,  or  rather  are 
excused  for  straying,  into  the  other. 

Tlie  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  o\-er  which  a right  of 
common  exists,  are  all  such  rights  as  flow  from  ownership, 
and  are  nut  inconsistent  with  the  commoner's  rights. 

Rights  of  common  are  convoyed,  like  all  other  iucorporcsal 
hereditaments,  by  deed  of  grant.  When  they  are  annexed 
to  land,  they  will  pass  with  the  land  by  any  assurance 
adapted  to  transfer  the  latter. 

Rights  of  common  are  liable  to  be  extinguished  in  seve- 
ral ways,  and  often  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  parties. 
It  is  a rule,  that  if  the  owner  of  common  appurtenant  pur- 
ehasM  any  wrt  of.  the  land  over  which  the  right  extends, 
the  right  of  common  is  a/lof^ether  extinguished;  it  is  the 
same  if  he  telemse  bis  right  over  any  part  of  the  land.  This 
unreasonable  rule  however  docs  not  extend  to  common 
appendfxrU,  though  that  will  be  extinguished  if  the  com- 
moner becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  land  in  which  he  has 
common,  and  partial  extinguishment  of  the  common  will 
follow  ftrom  acquisition  of  port  of  the  land.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  a copyhold  to  which  a right  of  common  is  an- 
nexed extinguish^  the  right 

The  most  common  raodeof  extingnishing  rights  of  common 
in.  modem  times  U by  inelosuie  underact  of  parliament. 
(See  IxCLOst'RK  ; also  generally  on  this  subject  Woolrych, 
on  ‘ Rights  of  Common’ ; Comyn’s  lit'Common'; 

and  Rlaokstone's  Cirntmenfariet,  book  ii.,  chap.  3.) 

COMMON,  TENANCY  IN,  is  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  property  may  be  held  by  several  persons  together. 
It  comes  the  nearest  to  senarate  owitershin,  from  which  it 
differs  in  little  else  than  tnat  the  shares  neld  in  common 
arc  not  actually  divided  or  marked  out.  A.s  to  alienation, 
transmission  bv  descent,  and  other  incidents  of  property, 
the  law  of  undivided  and  of  divided  shares  is  tne  same. 
From  the  blending,  however,  of  the  shares,  there  neces- 
sarily arises  some  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. “When  the  profits  of  the  thing  held  in  common  arc 
fwrtible  (sjt  com  growing  in  a field),  they  are  generally  ac- 
tually divided  among  the  tenants,  and  then  the  property  of 
uacli  most  closely  ftsembles  separate  property.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  done;  in 
which  rase  the  thing  held  In  common  roust  either  bo  used 
alternately  by  the  tenants  (as  a horse),  or  they  must  join  in 
using  it,  as  tenants  in  common  of  an  advowson  are  required 
by  law  to  concur  in  presenting  to  the  church. 

The  sliarcs  of  tenants  in  common  may  bo  either  e<iual  or 
unequal,  and  the  quantity  of  tlicir  interests  may  be  either 
equal  or  unequal.  All  may  be  tenants  in  fee,  tenants  for  a 
term,  &c.,  or  one  may  be  tenant  in  fee,  and  another  tedant 
for  a terra,  &c.  It  ts  nec“essaiy,  however,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  all  bo  conlcmporaueous:  successive  interests  are  not 
a tenancy  in  common. 

A tenancy  in  common  may  bo  created  in  scv'cral  wa}*s. 
If  a joint-tenant,  or  coparcener,  aliencs  his  share  to  a stran- 
ger, the  latter  is  a tenant  in  common  with  the  remaining 
joint  tenant  or  coparcener.  If  the  sole  owner  of  property 
aliencs  on  undivided  part  of  it,  and  retains  the  rest,  the 
grantor  and  grantoo  are  tenants  in  rommon.  As  to  the 
words  which,  in  a transfer  of  property  to  two  or  more  per- 
sons, create  a tenonc|r  in  common,  or  a joint-tenancy, 
many  nice  distinctions  exist  in  the  law.  At  common  law, 
a conveyance  of  land  to  two  simplr,  and  writliout  other 
words,  made  them  joint-tenants,  and  not  tenants  in  com- 
mon ; except  in  a few  particular  cases.  (Lilt.,  283,  284.) 
This  rule  of  law  was  founded  on  the  feudal  policv*, 
which  favoured  the  mode  of  holding  propertv  in  joint- 
tenancy  rather  than  in  tenancy  in  common,  because  the 
former  afforded  room  for  the  ro-union  of  the  property  by 
survivorship  (which  is  the  characteristic  incident  of  joint- 
tenancy)  in  a single  individual,  who  might  more  effec- 
tually perform  the  duties  belonging  to  the  feudal  tenure 
than  several  persons  among  whom  the  same  burden  was 
divided ; and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the  times  of 
feudalism  the  intentions  of  grantors  were  fulfilled  by  im- 
nlving  joint-tenancv  rather  than  tenancy  in  common.  For 
a tong  time  past  however  the  courta  have  endeavoured 
wbenever  they  could,  to  raise  by  coostruoiion  tenancies  in 


1 common  rather  than  joint-tenancies.  But  a tenancy  in  com 
. mon  might  always  be  created  by  express  words,  and  no  tech 
s nical  expressions  being  necessary  for  the  purpose,  the  courts 
i have  been  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  any  wonls  in  a d«^ 
, or  will  which  appeared  to  them  sufficiently  expressive  of 
r'  a tenancy  in  common,  in  order  to  establish  one.  The  mis- 
) fortune  however  is  that  they  have  assumed  greater  latitude 
in  this  respei't  in  the  construction  of  wilU  and  uses  and 
r trusts,  than  in  the  construction  of  common-law  ocmveysnccs ; 

, so  that  the  same  words,  as  for  instance  the  words  * equally 
to  be  divided,’  often  have  different  effects  in  different  iu- 
1 struments. 

[ The  Courts  of  Equity  have  decided  that  m certain  cases 
> a simple  oonveyance  to  two  or  moro  makes  them  in  equity 
tenants  in  rommon,  and  not  joint-tenants,  unless  there  is  an 
express  declaration  to  the  contrar)*.  This  is  the  rule  where 
a mortgage  is  made  to  two  or  more,  and  when  an  estate ' 
purchased  by  two  or  more  is  conveyed  to  them  in  unequal 
shares.  This  doctrine  in  sometimes  in  practice  found  very 
inconvenient. 

A tenancy  in  common  ceases  as  a matter  of  course,  when 
the  ownership  of  the  several  shares  exists  in  a single  indi- 
vidual : it  can  also  be  destroyed  by  partition  made  by  the 
tenants.  Any  Mie  of  the  tenants  may  compel  the  others,  by 
suit  in  equity,  to  make  partition  of  lands  or  houses  held  in 
common,  except  when  the  subject  is  in  its  nature  not 
partible,  as  in  the  case  of  a living  animal  for  instance. 

Notwithstanding  its  many  inconveniences,  tcnanc}'  in 
common  often  occurs,  being  frequently  created  by  wills  and 
settlements  in  which  property  is  given  by  suitable  words 
to  classes  of  persons  together,  as  to  children,  or  to  a num- 
ber of  individuals  by  name. 

COMMONS  are  wastes  and  pastures  which  have  never 
been  exclusivelv  appropriated  by  any  individual,  but  used 
in  common  by  tne  inhabitants  of  a parish  or  district.  W'hcre 
extensive  common  rights  exist,  the  mode  of  cultivating  Uie 
inclosed  land  is  greatly  affected  by  it.  All  the  cattle  ^ing 
maintained  on  the  commons  for  a great  part  of  the  year, 
leas  land  is  laid  down  to  graas,  and  only  so  much  is  kept  in 
meadow  as  will  produce  hay  to  feed  the  cattle  in  winter 
weather,  and  when  the  commons  will  not  sustain  them. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  arable  land  is  not  well  culti- 
vated, little  manure  is  made  in  the  yards,  and  the  rent  is 
paid  by  the  stock  which  runs  on  the  commons,  and  which 
increases  and  grows  without  any  expense  to  the  owner.  But 
it  is  a wasteful  disposition  of  the  land.  Common  pastures 
are  never  improved ; no  one  will  drain  or  clear  Inem  of 
weeds,  still  less  manure  them.  The  stock  kept  upon  them 
is  not  by  any  means  so  numerous  as  could  be  kept  on  the 
same  surface  divided  and  improved.  Hence  most  of  tho 
commons  and  common  field.s  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
divirled  and  inclosed  within  the  last  forty  years.  'Wherever 
an  inclosure  has  taken  place  the  public  has  gained,  even 
when  the  individuals  immediately  connected  with  the  land 
may  have  suffered  some  loss,  by  not  receiving  an  equivalent 
for  the  profit  they  had  from  the  cattle  which  they  contrived 
to  keep  on  the  commons. 

The  soil  of  commons  within  a manor  belongs  to  the  lord: 
if  there  is  no  manor,  it  belongs  to  the  kin?.  The  herbage 
belongs  in  general  to  the  teiumts  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  manor  or  districts,  according  to  fixed  rules.  Where 
commons  are  very  extensive  there  U sometintes  no  restric- 
tion on  tho  number  of  cattle  which  may  bo  turned  out 
on  them.  This  is  called  common  tciihout  #(in/. 

The  usual  proportion  given  to  the  lord  for  his  right  in 
the  soil  on  an  incloauro  is  one-sixtecntb.  The  remainder 
is  divided  among  those  who  have  a right  of  common  in 
proportion  to  the  land  (hey  posseas,  and  on  which  their 
right  depends. 

Common  fields  differ  ftrom  commons,  in  that  they  are 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation ; but  as  soon  a.s  the 
crop  is  off  the  ground,  the  cattle  of  all  the  proprietoiw.  or  of 
all  the  parishioners,  as  the  custom  may  be,  liave  a right  of 
pasture  over  the  whole  in  common.  This  system  u in- 
compatible with  an  improved  husbandry,  and  common 
fields  have  been  very  generally  divided  and  inclosed  by 
particular  acts  of  parliament.  A late  act  greatly  facilitates 
these  inclosures,  and  will  no  doubt  soon  convert  every  re 
maining  common  field  into  enclosed  farms. 

COMMONS.  HOUSE  OF.  Tho  object  of  (his  article 
18  to  present  a distinct  though  compendious  view  of  tho 
history  and  actual  state  of  tho  House  of  Clommons  as  a 
part  of  the  Imperial  Parliaaeut  of  Groat  Britain  and  lie- 
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laud.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  English  borough 
ayntum.  we  have  ahnwti  tlie  origin  of  thb  nouse  in  the 
union  of  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  with  those  of  the  counties.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  original  basia  of  the  representation,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  1.,  was  very  different  what  we  must 
suppose  it  would  have  been  made,  had  the  crown  and  its 
advisers  at  that  period  contemplated  in  this  arrangement 
any  such  thing  as  the  composition  of  a legislative  assembly. 
The  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  its 
members  that  were  sent  frt>ra  the  towns,  at  a period  when 
the  population  and  general  importance  of  the  towns,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  rounties  at  large,  were  vastly 
less  than  they  arc  now,  was  manifestly  a circumstance  re* 
pugnant  to  all  the  political  notions  and  teivlcneies  of  the 
government  of  that  duy.  It  will  bo  scon,  on  inspecting  the 
subjoined  table,  that  under  Edward  I.  the  town  representa* 
tivus  bore  so  large  a proportion  to  those  of  the  shires  as 
246  ta  74;  and  under  Edward  111.  as  2S2  to  74.  The 
reason  why,  on  the  first  nettling  of  the  representative  sj-s- 
tem  into  regularity  and  permanency,  each  constituunrv 
was  uniformly  summoned  to  elect  tiro  members,  w'ithout 
regard  to  its  known  or  presumed  proportion  of  wealth  or 
populousness,  soems  to  have  been  very  simple  and  very 
tmtural.  So  lung  as  the  parlinmentury  voice  of  the  com- 
mons was  confined  to  matters  of  taxation  merely,  the  only 
diing  that  appears  to  hare  been  seriously  regarded  in 
fixing  the  number  of  delegates  was  the  securing  such  a 
delegation  frotii  each  eoustituency  a.s  at  ihu  smallest  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  iho  latter  should  have  full  |>owcr 
to  treat  of  the  ^lecuniary  business  in  question;  and  /»ro, 
being  the  smallest  numlwr  compatible  with  the  important 
eonditious  of  mutual  consultation  and  joint  ti'Sliinony,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  num>>er  that  imnooud  the  smallest  burden 
on  the  constituents,  and  was  also  most  convenient  for 
avoiding  a too  crowded  OKsemblago  of  representatives.  And 
thus  it  seems  to  have  been  that  the  periodical  and  frequent 
shire  and  borough  courts  presenting  the  most  natural  and 
convenient  modes  and  occasions  of  appointing  the  parlia- 
mentary deputies  of  the  sev'eral  communities,  two  repre- 
sentatives. and  two  onlv,  were  summoned  indifferently 
from  the  shire  as  from  tlie  borougli,  and  from  the  largest 
shire  or  borough  as  from  the  smallest. 

When  the  power  and  authority  of  the  commons  in  par- 
lisroent  had  become  so  firmly  consolidated  under  the  first 
three  Edwards  as  to  exercise  an  effective  control  over  all 
the  great  meo-sures  of  govcmmoiit,  the  conipositiun  of  tlie 
repro>cntativo  body  was  an  object  of  constant  attention 
and  solicitude  to  the  crown.  As  the  number  and  names  of 
the  counties  entitled  to  send  members  admitted  neither  of 
doubt  nor  of  dispute,  the  right  of  the  borousfu  became  the 
first  object  of  attack  fi  om  that  quarter.  We  have  shoam 
elM>where  how  the  attempts  of  tnis  narure,  made  through 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  presumed  power  of  the  sherifi' 
to  select  or  omit  boroughs,  were  defeatea  by  parliamentary 
(‘nactment  of  the  5th  of  Richard  [I.;  as,  m like  man- 
ner. statutes  were  pa.ssed  in  the  throe  following  rei^s  to 
re-train  the  corrupt  and  irregular  proceedings  of  tho  shuriffs 
both  in  county  and  in  borough  elections. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  parliamentary  determinations  of ' 
the  commons,  as  regarde<l  the  constitution  of  their  own 
house,  had  constantly  tended  to  maintain  the  political  rights 
of  their  constituents  against  invasion  on  the  part  of  the 
emwn.  But  that  firm  and  lasting  establishment  of  their 
own  power  as  a distinct  legislative  body,  which  may  be 
dated  from  tho  great  revolution  that  first  brought  the  house 
of  Lancaster  to  the  throne,  seems,  by  that  very  additional 
security  which  it  gave  them  against  royal  encroachment,  to 
have  tended  to  embolden  the  bouse,  not,  os  formerly,  to 
maintain  tho  elective  franchise  to  the  utmost  with  the  same 
real  with  which  they  uphold  their  own  interest  and  inde- 
pendence as  a legi'dativc  chamber,  but  to  commence  a .sort 
cf  reaction  against  the  consiitueut  bodies  by  narrowing  the 
basis  of  the  suflfrage  itsolf-  The  earliest  of  tho»c  disfran- 
chising enactments,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  is 
that  of  the  8th  Henry  VI.,  restricting  the  county  franchise, 
formerly  possessed  by  all  freeholders,  to  such  only  whose 
frechohls  were  worth  clear  forty  shillings  a year,  a sum  at 
least  equal  to  twenty  pounds  of  the  present  «lay.  Tlie  next 
rcmarkuble  instance,  though  very  diflerent  in  its  nature,  of 
legislative  enactment  rcsiHJCting  the  oonstilutum  of  the 
commons’  house,  appears  in  theyarliamcnlary  inrorpumtinn 
of  Wales  and  Cheeiure  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  (noticed 


moro  porticularly  in  our  account  of  tho  boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales),  which  brought  an  accession  of  sLxteen  county 
and  fifteen  borough  members. 

The  borouf^h  representation  in  general  was  still  the  grea* 
object  of  attention  to  the  crown  in  undermining  tlie  inde- 
pendence of  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  the  appropriate 
title  we  have  traced  at  length  the  development  of  that  part 
of'  its  policy,  as  diligently  pursued  under  the  later  reigns  of 
the  Tudors,  and  carried  to  the  utmost  limit  by  the  Stusrts ; 
1st,  by  creating  or  reviving  parliarficntory  boroughs,  and  at 
the  name  time  remoulding  their  municipal  constitutions 
according  to  the  views  of  the  court;  2nd,  by  proceeding  to 
assimirato  tho  municipal  constitutions  of  the  old  pariia- 
muiitary  boroughs  to  those  of  this  newly-created  class. 
Here  again  we  refer  the  reader  to  tho  subjoined  list,  and 
would  |iarticulariy  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  of 
the  46  parliamentary  boroughs  first  created  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.,  Mar)',  and  Elicaboih,  no  fewer  than  27  appear 
in  »che<lule  (A)  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  besides  me  of 
the  same  number  which  are  in  schedule  (B):  a very  clear 
indication  as  to  tho  description  of  places  which  were  chiefly 
selected  at  that  period  to  exercise  for  the  first  time  (be  par 
liamentary  f^anchl^e.  In  (he  same  piece  we  have  shown  that 
the  last  addition  to  the  English  representation,  previous  to 
tho  rwenl  changes,  was,  under  Charles  II.,  the  eofranchise- 
incnl  by  statute  of  the  county  and  city  of  Durham,  atul  tho 
creation  by  charter  of  tlie  parliamentary  borough  of  Newark. 
Nor  must  wo  forget  to  mention  that  James  L,  by  virtue  of 
his  royal  prerogative,  bad  conferred  the  tight  of  electing 
two  members  upon  each  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Ciiinbridgc,  quite  independently  of  the  city  and  borough 
rcprc-scnlation  of  tliose  places  already  oxisting:  thus  intro- 
ducing au  anomaly,  as  well  as  novelty,  into  %e  represent- 
ative system,  a sort  of  forced  alliance  between  learning  and 
(Kilitics,  cmauatiiig  from  the  peculiar  mental  eoostitutloo 
and  (ruining  of  that  prince. 

Those  wlio  conducted  tho  revolution  of  J688  made  much 
more  effectual  provision  against  the  return  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ascendency  than  they  did  for  the  purification  of  (ho 
representative  system.  The  Bill  of  Rights  does,  indeed, 
express,  ’ that  the  election  of  members  of  parlUuucnt  ought 
to  be  free ;’  but  this  vague  declaration  seems  to  Lave 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  indication  of  the  {u%- 
vailing  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  We  find  another 
strong  proof  that  the  public  attention  had  now  begun  to  be 
directed  not  merely,  as  in  former  times,  to  upholding  tho 
authority  of  tho  Commons'  House  a.s  constituted  in  par- 
liament, but  to  tho  nature  of  the  relations,  on  the  one  hand 
between  the  house  and  the  constituent  body  of  the  nation, 
on  the  other  between  the  several  membors  and  their  indi- 
vidual cimslituencics,  in  the  enacting  of  tbu  statute  com- 
inonly  called  ‘ the  Triennial  Act,’  which  dejnived  the  crown 
of  the  power  of  continuing  the  same  House  of  Commons 
fur  a longer  period  than  tlirec  years.  The  Triennial  Act  of 
6 and  7 William  and  Maiv,  c.  2,  was  an  enacKtaent  wholly  on 
(he  side  of  electoral  freeaom.  The  discretionary  power  pre- 
viously exercised  by  Uie  crown,  not  only  of  dis.'mlving,  but 
of  continuing  at  pleasure,  was  highly  favourable  to  any 
such  view,  on  tho  part  of  the  crown,  as  that  of  forming  n 
tacit  compact  with  a corrupt  or  servile  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons’ House,  and  was  therefore,  as  had  been  lately  sevn 
under  Charles  II.,  exceedingly  convenient  both  to  king  and 
commons,  w'hon  the  latter  happened  to  bo  suflicicntly  pliant. 
So  strongly  however  was  the  popular  opinion  on  this  point 
expressed  at  the  period  in  quest  ion,  that  it  compellea  the 
commons  to  persist  in  (be  measure  m spite  of  King 
William’s  refusal  of  assent  to  tlie  bfll  after  its  first  passing 
the  two  houses,  so  that  on  the  second  occasion  his  assent 
wa.s  reluctantly  yielded.  The  same  activity  of  the  public 
opinion  of  that  day  respocling  llio  composition  of  the  com- 
mons, prwUiced  tfio  scvcml  Acts  of  that  reign  which  dis- 
qualify various  classes  of  placemen  for  seats  in  the  house. 

In  this  place  wo  must  notice  the  legislative  union  with 
Scotland,  effected  in  1707  by  statute  6 Anne,  c.  8,  only  to 
mention  that  it  broug^ht  an  accession  to  the  English  (wtiich 
thereby  became  tho  British)  House  of  Commons,  of  thirty 
members  for  counties,  and  exactly  half  that  number  for 
cities  and  boroughs;  exhibiting  Wtween  the  numerical 
amount  of  the  county  and  tliat  of  the  borough  representa- 
tion a proportion  quite  the  reverse,  not  only  of  that  which 
existed  in  Englaml,  but  of  that  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Scottish  jiarliamentarv  representation. 

Tl'o  same  reign  presents  us  witK  an  enactment  of  th« 
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British  House  of  Commons  rcH]>coting  its  Ailnre  con- 
stitution, totally  (lifTercnt  in  charncter  from  those  of  William 
Ill.’s*  liiue  just  referred  to.  This  is  the  very  important  Act 
(i^  Anne,  c.  6),  which  established  the  quuliticaiion  oflandud 
properly  for  English  locrobers,  whether  for  wunties  or 
boroughs.  In  the  reign  uf  Hoary  VI.,  M’hich  guvu  birth  to 
the  enactment  disfranchising  the  sinnller  county  freeholders, 
was  passed  an  Act,  in  the  same  spirit,  restricting  the  choice 
of  those  freeholders  who  still  retained  the  fmnehise.  Thu 
very  terms  uf  this  statuto  imply,  that  in  the  casu  of  the 
counties  as  in  that  of  the  boroughs,  there  was  originally  no 
legal  disticction  between  the  qualification  of  the  electors  and 
that  of  the  elected,  but  that  the  former  were  simply  called 
upon  to  return  two  uf  their  own  nuhdier  according  to  their 
own  best  discretion.  The  circumstance,  too,  of  the  daily 
expenses  uniformly  paid  under  legal  obligation  by  the  con- 
Htituents  to  each  representative  .while  absent  on  par- 
liaraenlary  duty,  may  in  this  place  be  properly  mentioned 
as  a striking  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  qualification  of 
considerable  property,  bow  much  «»ocvur  it  might  be  re- 
garded in  the  judgment  of  the  constituents,  was,  originally, 
hot  at  all  contemplated  by  the  law.  The  statute  in  question 
(23  Henry  VI.,  e.  14)  uetdares,  that  thenceforward  the 
county  representatives  shall  be  ‘ notable  knights  of  the  same 
counties,  or  shall  be  able  to  be  knights,'  that  is,  shall  have 
freehold  to  the  amount  of  40/  per  annum,  and  that  no  man 
sliull  be  eligible  ' that  stamls  in  the  degree  of  a yeoman  or 
undur.'  On  this  legal  footing  the  county  representation 
remained  until  tlie  ninth  year  of  (^ueen  Anne,  when  not 
only  was  the  landed  properly  qualification  re-enac  ted  for 
the  cuunlicson  a scale  neorly  proportioned  to  the  decrease 
in  the  nominal  value  of  money,  hut  an  unprecedented  step 
wa  . taken,  by  including  in  the  very  huiue  dnusc  of  the  sume 
Act  u pru^islun,  that  while  every  knight  of  the  shire  should 
posM'ss  a freehold  or  copyhold  estate  of  clear  6uu/.  per  uuiium, 
SC)  also  every  citizen,  burgess,  or  baron  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
should  luvre  the  like  lauded  qualification  to  the  amount  of 
.IDO/.  per  annum.  'I'he  statute  of  the  1st  of  George  I., 
commonly  called  the  Septennial  Act,  which  extendeff  the 
legal  duration  of  parliaments  from  three  years  to  seven, 
how  cogent  soever  might  be  the  political  motives  of  thu 
chief  prumotun  uf  the  measure,  is  another  memorable  in- 
^taoce  uf  thu  lengths  to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
could  now  venture  in  dealing  in  a wholesale  manner  with 
the  elective  rights  of  its  constituents. 

Afier  all  Uiat  royal  prerogative  and  parliamentary  enact- 
ment hud  now  done  to  undermine  Uie  uriginally  nee  and 
iiulupendent  basis  of  the  national  representation  in  general, 
little  more  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  render  (hd  subver- 
sion uf  this  part  of  the  legislative  conslitution  I'ompleie; 
and  tlie  door  w.ia  {lernuinently  shut  against  thu  pruse- 
rulion  of  any  scheme  for  refurmitig  or  improving  the 
con.stilution  of  the  Ckimmons’  House,  originating  within 
that  uAbcmbly.  It  would  retiuirc  volumes  to  desiTibe  the 
operatiun  anu  effects  of  this  grout  political  machine  during 
thu  {KTiod  that  followed — the  period  of  its  most  absolute 
punersion  to  ministerial  and  to  party  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  trace  the  fearful  and  liuctuating  conflict  thus 
excited  and  protracted  between  the  vitiated  constitutioQ  of 
the  house  am  the  growing  strength  and  intelligence  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  nomatter  ofuomecture  ; it  is  a mo- 
mentous and  significant  fitet  in  the  ^tory  of  this  great 
political  inslituUon.  that  it  was ‘the  pressure  from  without,' 
and  that  alone,  fbrcibly  stimulated,  indeed,  by  the  recent 
success  of  a popular  revolution  of  governtuunt  in  a neigh- 
bouring country,  tlmt  drove  the  House  of  Commons  to 
a>mpcl,  first  the  formation  of  a ministry  pledged  to  amend 
the  constitution  uf  the  representative  body  in  general,  and 
secondly,  by  adopting  and  pcrscveringly  supporting  the 
measure  of  amelioration  consequently  brought  forward,  to 
force  tho  acquiescence  of  the  hereditary  chamber  of  the  le- 
gislature m this  degree  of  purification  of  tho  representative. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  British 
House  of  (Commons  during  the  period  above  mentionuil, 
was  the  enacting  uf  the  statute,  passed  in  1800  and  taking 
effect  from  January  1st,  1801,  by  which  it  incorporated  the 

eirliamcntary  representation  of  Ireland  with  that  of  Grunt 
rilain.  For  the  previous  history  of  tho  Anglo-Irish  re- 
presentation, and  the  degree  of  alteration  made  in  it  by  tho 
Act  of  Union,  wo  refer  to  [Parliament  ok  Ireland], 
Sixty-four  members  for  counties,  thirty-five  for  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  one  for  Dublin  universiri',  w ere  thus  added 
to  ^0  number  of  the  British  House  of  C^mons.  In  this 


instance,  as  in  that  of  the  S<‘otlii*u  union,  the  antienl  pro 
portion  between  the  city  and  borough  representation  was 
rcvursctl,  and  un  additional  weight  con*»cquently  thrown 
into  Uhj  scale  of  the  county  ruprusentatiou  of  the  United 
Kitigdum  at  large. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  exhibit,  in  one  genunil  view,  the 
stale  of  the  representative  system  of  the  Unit^l  Kingdom 
as  now  existing,  showing  at  the  some  lime,  under  each  of 
the  appropriate  heads,  tho  nature  and  extent  of  tho  several 
important  changes  made  by  tho  Reform  Acts  of  1 832.  Tliu 
following  tabular  funn,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
subsequent  paragraphs,  will  be  found,  on  comparing  it  with 
thu  historical  summary  given  under  Boroughs  of  Eng- 
land AND  Wales,  to  afford,  besides  the  convenience  of 
chronological  and  alnhalictical  arrangcrociit,  some  in- 
teresimg  and  u.seful  illu.straliun  of  the  progress  of  the 
English  borough  system.  In  considering  this  table  wo 
must  observe,  tnat  in  stating  the  counties  and  boroughs  as 
sending  members  ^mtinuously  from  the  taiveral  reigns  in 
which  they  rcH]iectiYdy  began  to  send,  we  have  been 
obliged,  for  tbc  sake  of  brevity  and  cleamesa.  to  abstain 
from  distinguishing  some  of  tho  boroughs,  anil,  we  believe, 
two  or  three  of  the  northern  countiM,  which,  for  rtjasoiis 
given  above,  and  in  our  account  of  the  boroughs  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  occasionally  omittcil  simding  in  some  of 
the  curlier  reigns.  Nor  couW  wc  crmvcniently  specify  such 
Wrought  ns,  having  once  sent  members,  discontinued 
electing  a lung  time  ago.  and  have  never  since  resume*! 
their  parliamuntarv  existence.  The  most  important  as  well 
09  interesting  object  in  exhibiting  such  a view,  has  ap- 
peareil  t*>  us  to  be  the  showing  tho  ftcvcral  epochs  of  EnglUh 
ix'presenlalive  history  that  respectively  gave  birth  to  Uie 
(urluiincntnry  constituencies  which  subsisted  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Kefunn  Bill  in  1831. 

Piirliiuneniury  ItfpresrnUilion  qf  the  United  KiNffdiitn, 
be/nrtf  the  Jir/orm  AcU  qf  1832. 
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(.’aDlerbaryfca.  nf  itacTf,  kwally 

loXeut)  4 4 2 

f'arlialc  (CninljerUnd)  4 2 

Chichester  (Suaeex)  . 2 

OupiwnhniB  fWUla)  4 2 

Cocxcrooulli  (CnmberiaBd)  . 2 
Colcbealer  (Eaan)  4 2 

Cwi-niry  (eo.  of  HaeU’.  locally 

In  Warwlrkthli*)  9 
Criekla«le  fWilUl  . 2 

B Dartaiulh  ( l)r\’Da}  • 2 

Derby  f Lerbyaliire)  2 

Deviiei  (WIIU)  . 2 

Dorekeiler  (Uoract)  # 2 

ATKwntou  (Wiifa)  . 2 

11  Dtoitwicb  fWurcetlerabira)  4 2 

A Dnowieh  (Saftilk)  4 2 

RTeahani(Worcefterahirel  > 2 
£xeler  (00.  of  lleelt  locally  in 

baeoB)  4 4 2 

Oloneeiter  (^cu.of  iteelf,  locally 

la  GloncetUrahire)  2 
Great  Marlow  (Buck*)  4 2 

BGrimaby  (LSocolaahira)  . 2 

GulldA>ni  (Surrey)  . 7 

A Hadon  (Yorkshire)  4 2 

B Helatoo  (Cornwall)  2 

Hertford  (HeraArrdakire)  4 2 

Rertfocd  (Heritordahtre)  • 2 


liuoiiB^iioa  (fiuutingdonah.)  2 
A llelteiter  (^meraet)  4 2 

Ipawidi  (Suffolk)  . 2 

Laneaster  (LaneBaliitw)  * S 
fi  LauitcesUm  (Canswnll^  . 2 
Leicester  (Lm<^terthira)  . 2 
Leominster  (HerefotdaLii*)  . 9 
Lewes  (Sussex)  . 2 

liehfield  (ea.  of  itself,  locally 

in  Bunardabtn)  9 

Liticolo  (ro-of  ilaelf.  locally  la 

Ltucolashirv)  . . 9 

(I  l.UluMrd  (Cumwall)  9 

Li'erpoul  (L-woBahire)  • 9 

IxKKkM  (au.  of  itself,  tu^ly  In 

Mldilleaex)  . 4 

A l^twiihlL-l  (Corawnll)  . 9 
A l.ud,(iK«bn)l  (Witta)  2 

U 1a m«<.1te|jit  (Dorset)  . 2 

I, inn  (Norfolk)  4 9 

DM-ilmeslmrv  (Wilu)  . 9 

Mahon  (YWaliire)  . 2 

.M.itllMrouKh  (WIKa)  . I 

A Milborae  1‘urt  (Somerset)  . 2 
Newcastle  upon-Tyne  (co.  ol 
ItwIf  Ideally  in  Noilh- 
amberUjid)  . . 9 

Newport  (tiaols)  9 

New  S.run.orSalUlitiry.<Witts}2 
B NurtluilleiioB  (Yorkshire)  . 9 
NvrtbamploaLNoeth.ifDntonsh.)  2 
Noraieli  (os  of  iiaelf,  locally 

InNurfolk)  . . 9 

Nottingcluiin  (go.  of  itself.  Uteally 

in  NotUnebumshire)  9 

A OkokamptoQ  (Dcs-un)  , 9 

AOIdSatttui  (Wlltf)  4 9 

A Ufford  (Suffolk)  4 9 

Oxfoal  (Oaf^irdsliiM)  . 9 

BPeiersfleUI  (IIhqU)  . 9 

Plymoaih  (Devon)  . 2 

A Vtymutoa  (Do-)  2 

Voutofraet  rYotkshire)  . 2 

Poatamnuth  (Hanto)  . 9 


Oily  or  I 
Borongk. 

Preston  (LaneaahUe)  4 

Kendiog  (Berkshire)  4 

B Kcignte  (Karrey)  4 

KIpoa  (Yorkshire)  4 

Rorbeslee  (Eentt  4 

Si.  Albnn's  (tierifonlshlrc)  • 
Scarborough  (Yorkahirr)  . 

ASeaford  (Suatet)  4 

RShafl'tbnry  (IXiraei)  4 

Kliorpbum  (Kussex)  . 

Mirvwsbury  (Sliropahire)  i 

Soulbarapti'O  (c<L  of  itself,  he 
rally  in  llnatal 
Soutliwnrk  (Siiirry)  . 

Slnflutd  (SuHvnlsliiial 
Kiaiafurd  (I.iurolushire)  4 

ASteyiiiug  ^Sussex)  . 

Tauulun  (SuiaeravtY 
TtvUUxk  (Devon)' 

I)  lYdrsk  (Yorkshire)  4 


(Edward  VI.} 

A BoaMney  (^Cornwall) 
Bvrion  flAMolaalilreY 
A Rrackley  (Norlbanptonwre 
A Caowltora  (Cornwall) 
Maldslona  (Kent) 

ANew|M»t  (Cumwall) 
Pearyn  (Cornwall) 

Pclerboninili  (NucthaB|i 
touililie)  . 4 

A SI.  Michael  s((‘>rnwall) 
A-*‘nliaah  (Do-) 

Theifoid  (Norfolk) 

-A  W»t  I,oje  (Cnrawall) 
WcEtminstcr  (Middleaei) 
(Mary.) 

Abingdon  (Ht-rka) 

A Alilbonm^li  (Vurksldw) 
Aylesbury  (Uisck*) 
Banbury  fOxfonlsiure) 

A HurougfibrldKe  (Yurksliinr)  . 
A Castle  RWng  (Notfolk) 


CUy  or  Govaty  whnraia  H«Ms 
Bero^h.  Htnated.  ben. 
Alllgliam  Verrera  (Norfbamp< 

tonshirn)  . . ) 

Knareabairough  (YoriuhLra)  , 2 
B Morpeth  (Noranmberlattd)  . 2 
USUhea  (Cornwall)  . 2 
(EliiBbelh.] 

A Aldebnrgh  (Snffulk)  4 2 
A Beeralaion  (Devon)  . 9 
A ltisho|fa  Cantle  (Shropthin)  t 
ACaUiagtoa  (Cornwall)  4 9 
B Chrietehureb  (llanta)  « f 
CitcBoetier  (GloDcwainrshirn).  t 
B Clitberoe  (Laocaalilra)  4 2 
A Cprfe  CaMW  (Domt)  . 2 
A EnaC  Luoe  (Comwatl)  . t 


* • D Eye 

r J A Fciwey 

; A llaaWnne 

* ■ Lymlngloa 

* * AMineticad 

* g ANew'towa 


ANewrtun  (Lancnakin)  . 
A Quieenbarongb  (Keni) 

A Sl  fiermain'a  (Cumnall)  , 

A St,  Mawe'f  tCoruwall)  . 

AStockbridge  (Kants)  4 

Sudbury  (Sair..lk)  . 

Tamwunh  (Warssieksnirr)  . 

AWbitchurch  (Mauia)  . 

[Jauee  L] 

Hewdlrv  ( U otceaterahirc)  . 
1’ewkesbuiy  (GtuuceateraJiUe) 
Tltettoa  (Lieven) 

{Cbariea  II.] 

Dorliaa  (Durham) 
Newnrk  (Notta)  , 


B Wallingford  (Berka)  4 2 

BWareham  (Doraet)  4 2 

Warwick  (Warwiekabire)  . 2 

Wells  (Soraenet)  4 2 

A Wciidover  (Uuefct)  . 9 

A Weobly  (llercfardshlra)  2 

Wiffau  (Lancaaliire)  . 2 

D Wilton  (Wnis)  4 2 

W'liicliesler  (HanU)  . 9 

Windsor  (B«.Tks)  9 

B W’oodstock  (Uxfordsbira)  I 
Worceater  (en.  of  ilaelf,  locally 

In  Worcestershire)  . 9 
Wycombe,  Chipitiiig  (Uuvka)  9 
A YnmMuih  (Hants  ) . 2 

Y'amouUi  (Norfolk)  . 2 

York  (c«.  of  Uaeir.  locally  ia 

Yorkslkiie)  4 #9 

[Edward  iU 

A East  Grlnatead  (Suasex)  . 2 
Retford  (Nutta)  , 9 

[Edward  HI. I 

'Dover  (Kent)  . 9 

HarsricU  (Essex)  . 8 

IlaAlngl  (Sussex)  . 8 
Bliyihe  (Kent)  . 9 

Kiogatun  apon-llud  (to.  of  it* 
arlf.lorsUyin  Yorkshire;  9 
Mairfon  (Essex)  8 

B Midhuret  (Sussex)  9 

Newcastlr-urtder  Lyue  (Siaf- 

fordthire)  . 9 

Poole  (n.  of  itself,  locally  to 

Durselshira)  9 

RichmoQil  (Yorkahite)  8 

A Romney  (Kent)  . t 

BKye  (Suasex]  . 8 

Sandwich  (Kent)  , 9 

Wejrmiiiilh  aud  Mi-leombe- 

Rej;1s  (Dorset)  . 4 

A W'lnchelsea  (Suasei)  4 4 8 

[lienry  VI.  J 

A Gullou  (S4irrcy)  4 8 

A llpytesbory  (Wilts)  . 9 

AflindoR  (Do)  4 9 

llWVsilJury  tlh»)  , 2 

A WooUoQ  Basset  ( Do.)  . 9 

[EdAurd  IV.l 

Granthitm  (LinculniUlre)  . 9 
Ludlow  (.Sliruisshire>  • 9 

W'enlock  (Do)  . 8 

(Keary  VIII.3 

Beautnsris  (Anxlesejr)  . I 
Brnrick-npun-Tweed  (ev.  of 

iiteK)  4 ...  8 

Brecon  <Uivckih«ksliirG)  . 1 

4 ilurkihsluun  (llueks)  . 2 

Canhff.  sliari  ng  w it  h A la-ravon, 
Cuwbrtricw,  Kun-dg.  LLiu- 
Iriasenl,  I,<i«ghor,Newlh.Bn>l 
Swuusru  ( Ulamurganslure)  I 
Caidlgan.  sharing  with  .\lie- 
rystwUk,  Arlpar*  and  lotiu- 
peUiT  (t'amii^usbire)  . 1 

Caritiartltes  (eo.  of  Uself,  lo- 
cally in  Canoariheushlre)  . I 
CnrDurvua,  sltarinn-with  Con* 
war.  Criee  elh,  Nevln,  and 
Palllteli  (t'srnanonahltn)  1 
Clirsler(eu.  of  nsrlt,  lorallv  m 
ChesMnj  . . ,9 

Drohi^,  sharing  with  Kidl 
andRiiUuu  ( Denbighsidre)  I 


8c«n.ain>. 

ia  the  British  JMrfusmeal.  Men  the  Cnfon  nader  A»m*. 
Edinburgh  city  > . 1 menbar. 

Ditirirfa  of  Butfha. 

Counties  where- u Coualisn 

r,)..  l4l4C.ll,  ^ ^ il4,,U  Ul4C 

.ilualcd.  ,.4.1 


{ Dingwall 
Durnuck 
Kirkwall 
Tain  4 
W»ek  4 
Purres  . 
- ) Furttuse 
} Imern<wi 
t Nairn  . 
f lluofT  . 


{('niroan  . . 
Danferaliae 
Inverkelthlag 
GnnensErrTy 
blirlbig  . 4 

{Dombnrton 

S?4*/s:  : 

Euthcrglcn 

{Dunbar  . . 
Haddington 
Jedburgh  . 
Laudrr 


Coualianwher*-^ 
in  localty  7 

■44.  m:  '■ 

4 4 Perth  4 1 


Pertn  . \ 
Pifo  4 . 

Filb  4 4 M 
LintUhs-uw  I 
StlrUag  . J 
Dunbaihm) 

Luark  . I . 

Henficw  . / ‘ 
{.anatk  . ) 
Haddington  I 
lladdinglon) 
Kxaburgb  > 1 
Berwick  . | 


{lluoff  4 4 . llsnlT  4 > (Dunbar  . • Haddington  1 

Culleu  4.4  ItitnlT  I | Haddington  . Ilnddlnglon) 

Elgin  4 . 4 Elgin  • > 1 10  < Jedburgh  . . Kxaburgb  > 1 
luwrury  . . Alxnleen  1 iLiiudrr  . . Berwick  . | 

Klutoie  4 4 . Aberdeen  } vNortk  Berwick . Haiidlagtoni 

(Aberdeen  . . Aberdeen  \ | Lanark  . . Lanark  . ] 

lberlir4-lliwick.  Foffof  . I 11  JLiuUtligrrw  . Linlithgow  1 , 

llreehUt  4 . 4 F.w.ui  . > I I I’W^bles  . . Peebles  . / * 

loverU*nie . . Kineanllne  | (Selkirk  . . Selkirk  . j 

Montrose  4 4 Forfar  . / (Ayr.  , . . Ayr  . . < 


if'upar  4 4 FucCsr  k Perth « 
DiitHlpe  , Forfar  . . | 

Ftnfor  . . Forf.tr  . • > 1 

Perth  . . Perth  , . . | 

St..\ndrvw's  Fifo  . . . J 
/.Austrulher  Ksster  4 Fife  . 

) A usuulirr  Wester  Fife  4 

5 Fife  . I ] 

I Kiirenny  . • . F.f»  . 

(Piiicnweem  . , Fim  . 

Illumiuland  • . FKe  . 

liyuri  ....  Fife  . , 

Kiugitum  , 4 File  . 

Klrl.uUy  . . . l ib  . 


ICaiopbeistowB.  Argyle  . I 
liirerary  , . Argyle  . \ . 

Irvine  . . . Ayr  . . i 

KoLbsay  . . iJnie  . . J 

e.Aniian  . , Dumfries  . \ 

|Dumhrea  . . Dum'riea  . I 

I3J  Kirkciblbeight.  Kirkcudbright  S I 
j l-ochraabcD  . Dumfries  . j 

VSaiM|ohar  . . Ihunftles  . J 

(New  Galloway.  Kiikcudbrighli 
.'tiranraer  . . Migtnn  . . I . 

- iMbithortt  . 4 Wiguin  4.1^ 

[Wl(;toB  , 4 M l'lou  . 4 J 


InttaiSB. 

In  the  Jmpfrinl  PuritAMenl.fTtm  the  Vnian  nde-  fVnepr  !tt. 


Citietauil  Couhtlcswlwtein  Met 
Uoruughs.  lueally  situate.  ber 
Armagh  (Armagh)  . I 

.Vihluue  (Rnaeomaiouaiul  Wrst- 

BICBlh)  4 4 4 1 

Biinilon  (Cork)  1 

Belfast  (Antrim)  . 1 

Carlow  (Carlow)  1 

Carrickfrrgns  (eo.  corpuvnle)  , I 

(issliel  (Tipperary)  . 1 

CWntnel  lTI)i|ierary)  . I 

Coleraine  (LonJanderT^  . I 

Cork  (co.  corpocai^  9 

Downpatrick  (Ifown)  1 

Drogheda  (eo.  corporate)  . 1 

Dublin  (eo.  cuv|iaraie)  > 9 

Dundalk  (loMlh)  . 1 

Dungannon  (T^nine)  . 1 

Dungnrvan  (Walcil^}  . 1 

Ennis  (Clara)  . 1 


Citlrsand  C<mi>tieswi»errto  Men. 

UorougliB.  lorall)  situated.  Uus. 

Euniskilleo  (Fermanagh)  , 1 

G.ilway  (eo.  eurjiorate)  . 1 

Kilkenny  (eo.  mr<M<tal«)  . 1 
Kinsale  (Cutk)  . I 

Limerick  (eo.  eurjsirate)  . I 
I^sbnm  (Am  rim)  . 1 
laiiialuodeiTy  (LaiukMdniTy)  . I 
Mallow  (Ciuk)  4 I 

New  Ross  fWpvofd)  . I 
Nrwry  (D>wu)  . 1 

Ponarlington  (King's  CtMnijr 

and  Queen's  Conuty)  . 1 
Sligo  (Sligo)  . I 

Tralee  (Kerry)  I 

Waterford  (eo  lOristatc)  , I 
Wexford  (W’exiurd)  I 

Voughal  'C-Ufkl  4 1 


VKrvi.nv»Tiu. 

[Prom  the  reign  of  James  I.J 

Plaees.  Members  Places.  Menihets. 

Caiubridga S Oxford  9 

'Prum  the  Irish  Union  under  Geurge  1(1.) 

Dublin  .4.1 

With  the  aid  of  tlie  foregoing  table  wu  now  lay  before 
thv>  rt  adur  a view  of  the  proseut  state  of  the  rcprcsenlutivti 
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system,  carefully  indicating  the  alterations  made  hy  the  acts 
uf  lb3;2  ill  thoac  brunches  uf  it  to  \^hich  they  apply, 

1.  Af  r^aat'Js  ike  nwnher  and  Itjcal  of  comtituen- 

ctes,  and  Me  number  tf  repreieutatices, 

COUNTIKS. 

Knolan'd  and  W.U.ES. — Tlio  miial>or  of  county  consiilu- 
eucioi  liefiirc  thu  Ueform  Act  was  52,  returning  collectively  94 
niombers;  vue.  two  fureach  county  of  Englaml,  except  York- 
shire; four  for  the  latter  county  ; ami  one  for  each  county 
of  Wales.  The  several  cities  ond  boroughs  which  are  coun- 
ties-corponite  were  excluded  from  thu  luniU  uf  the  several 
shires  within  which  they  wem  locally  situated : viz.,  fVoin  Car- 
nmrthcn'hire,  the  town  of  Carmarthen : from  Kent,  the  city 
of  Canterbury  ; from  Cheshire,  that  of  Chester  ; from  War- 
wickshire. that  of  0»veiilry  ; from  Glourestershirc,  that  of 
Gloucester:  from  Yorkshire,  the  town  of  Kiiigston-upon- 
llull,  and  the  city  of  York;  from  Liaculnsliiri*,  thu  cilv  of 
Lincoln : from  Middlesex.  London ; from  Norlhumtcr- 
Jand,  the  town  of  Newca.stle-upon-Tyno  : fiom  Dorsetshire, 
Poole;  from  Worcestershire,  tho  city  of  Worcester-;  and 
from  llumivshire,  the  town  of  Southampton. 

Tho  act  has  increased  Ihe  number  of  constituencies  to  82, 
by  dividing  into  two  elecloml  districts  each  of  tho  25  coun- 
ties in  schcflule  (F)  of  the  act,  and  marked  F in  Ihe  fore- 
going table : constituting  each  of  the  three  ridings  of  York-  , 
shire  a distinct  district  for  the  same  purpose  ; and  in  like 
manner  severing  thu  Lindsey  division  of  Lim-ulnahirc  from 
the  other  portion  of  that  county,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  Hampshire.  The  number  of  county  inembors  is 
raistid  from  94to  159,  as  follows  Two  are  assigned  to  each 
division  of  each  uf  the  couutics  in  schedule  (F)  and  of  Liii- 
coliishiro  : two  to  each  riding  of  Yorkshire:  one  member 
is  added  to  each  of  the  seven  undivided  i-ounties  included 
ill  schedule  (F  2)  of  the  act,  and  marked  F 2 in  tho  above 
table  ; one  to  each  of  the  three  Welsh  counties  of  Carmar- 
then. Denbigh,  and  Glamorgan ; and  one  is  assigned  to  tho 
L<tlc  Wight.  sci>arately  from  Hampshire. 

Scotland.— The  number  (30)  of  county  ctjnstitucneiea 
and  of  county  members,  ns  existing  before  the  Reform  Act, 
remain*  unaltered.  Hut  for  two  of  the  27  counties  men- 
tioned in  the  forei^iing  table,  as  returning  one  member 
each,  viz.,  KIgin  and  Koss,  arc  sul>stituled  Bute  and  Caith- 
ness, which  iHifure  sent  only  in  uUomate  parliameuts  ; and 
the  remaining  si.x  counties,  instead  of  electing  alternately 
as  before,  now  return  jointly  as  follows Elgin  anti  Nairn, 
one  member:  Ross  and  Cromarty,  one;  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross,  one.  To  the  last-mentioned  electoral  district  are 
also  annexed  throe  whole  pariahes,  ami  part  of  two  others, 
detached  by  the  act  from  the  shire  of  Perth,  and  one  entire 
pai’ish  fn>m  that  of  Stirling.  Ami,  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nienre  arising  from  the  great  irregularities  in  the  bounda- 
ries of  some  uf  the  Scottish  counties,  it  is  enacted  that  all 
detarheil  |K>rtions  of  counties  shall,  ftir  election  purposes,  be 
held  to  be  in  the  several  shires  within  which  they  are  locally 
included. 

Ireland. — Tlie  Irish  Reform  Act  of  1832  has  made  no 
change  in  thu  county  representation  as  to  local  limits  or 
number  of  representatives ; two  members  being  still  re- 
turned for  each  of  the  32  counties  onutuoraled  in  tho  pre- 
ceding table. 

CITIES  AND  BOnOCOHS. 

England  and  Wales. — The  whole  number  of  Uie  cities 
and  bort)ughs,  or  distrktsof  boroughs,  previously  to  tho  act, 
was  2ti8,  ruUirning  collectively  415  members.  For  total 
extinction  as  parliamuntar)'  boroughs,  those  were  scioeted 
the  population  of  each  of  which,  acitording  to  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  of  18.31,  WHS  Iwlow  2000.  Within  thlsde- 
scriplion  came  the  56  EllgU^h  boroughs  in  the  above  list  to 
which  the  letter  A is  prefixed,  returning  rudlcctively  111 
members.  For  reduction  from  the  scn-lingof  two  represent- 
afivos  to  that  of  one  only,  those  were  selocteil  the  popula- 
tion uf  which,  according  to  the  same  census,  was  under  4000. 
These  were  the  30  Eiiglwh  boroughs  in  the  above  lUt  to 
which  the  letter  B is  prclixud,  fi-uro  whoso  proportion  of  the 
representation  30  members  were  deduewd  ; to  these  must 
be  added  two  members  deducted  from  the  four  fornK-rly 
st*nl  by  the  united  borouglis  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Regis;  making  altogether  a total  of  143  1>orough  members 
struck  out  of  the  old  frame  of  the  ropreseiitatioh. 

Of  the  distribution  of  tliin  number  among  the  new  consti- 


tuencies of  the  United  Kingdom  (as  the  total  number  of 
members  remains  unaltered),  we  have  hereto  sin^ik  only  of 
the  portion  assigned  to  the  populous  parliuroentar}'  boroughs 
now  created  in  England  and  Wales.  To  these  was  trans- 
fcrretl  the  election  of  63  memlx^rs  out  of  the  1 13  thus  taken 
from  the  old  (Xiustituencies.  Of  the  43  new  Imrought,  22, 
containing  each  a population  of  25,t)UU  and  upwards,  and 
including  the  great  iiieiropuhlan  disiricU,  were  empowere^l 
to  return  two  members  each ; and  the  remaining  21.  con- 
taining each  12,00U  iuhahitants  or  upwards,  to  send  one 
momiier. 


iV(ip  Borou^ht  rrtaled  by  lAt  Att, paited  Jtme  7, 1*39. 


Ciljror  County  wl«miD  M<-o»- 
Ituru»4!li.  iltuoteil,  b«ri. 

Atlima-uu.lcr-I.vDe -;LjuicosK)  . 1 
UiriaiitehAm  I tVarwick*hir«)  . 9 
BUckbura  (iAiironhUc)  . 9 
Ihilutn  ( Du.)  . S 

Kr-ultunt  (Yorkvhire)  _ . 9 

HiiiilulMiliDClune  (Su««cil)  . 9 

ilury  ^l«U)caiiliue ) . . I 

Ciialtkum  (Kent)  1 

Cucib’alian  ^(•laucettcnbbe)  1 
l)rvoii|ifirt  (l>»«ea)  . 9 

t)u41cy  (WufwMciuhiTc)  . I 

Fiiicltury  (MitMlon)  9 

Eiuoir  (Somrr«e()  . i 

(Durbunl  . 1 

Greenu  V>(  4 Krul)  . S 

iluUlox  (Yorkcliirc)  . 9 

Huildi-nSelil  (Du.)  , 1 

KrncU)  (WcitvurlAnd)  « 1 
lCuiil»rmia*(er  (Worc«.«t<r»h.)  . I 
LnmboU)  (Surrey)  9 

Leud*  {Yorkkhiic)  i 

Maoclcillcld  (Cbriliire)  . 9 

JfsDchc»ler  (Loneasbuc)  . 9 
MorylcUiiHi  (MidUletcx)  . i 

Co«Oi6«tory  BvTCmkt  luJJttl 
To  DeouiDvrie— 

Aiutuch  1 
lluIyhcBTl  >ADglc«ey 
t.Uu:{efill  ' 

To  Carmorthen^ 

Llanetly  . Carniaitlicoaliiro 
To  Ccrqanron— 

Banfor  . rurnorvoniliiro 
To  D«nbi||h— 

Wnrxhoia . Dcnbisliihiro 
To  Flint— 

HoIyweU  -t 

Mutd  >FUaUliiro 

Sl,  Aiaph  ' 


Citycnr  Cuooly  wUerciu  Mem- 
Itotvugh.  •ituih-4.  ben. 

MrnliyfTydvil  (Obunureauih.)  1 
OUlham  (Laiiciiaittre)  . 9 

Uich-itlo  (Do.)  , 1 

SalLmi  <IXi.)  . t 

Rbcffifkl  (Yofkelitre)  . 9 

South  Shield*  (Du/honi)  . 1 

St<‘ek|K>n  (Clie«liire)  . 3 

Sluke  ii]<cMi-TnM.t  (StoflltTibhire)  3 
Struiid  (UkMicceacrebttc)  . 9 

Sunderland  (.Dutiian)  . 9 
Swauii-u.  (barioKuiLh  .Alicc.VTOO, 
Kci-Qc,  l/ouKhur.  aod  Nu-itb; 
furmeriy  coaiributury  t>i  Car* 

dlir.  uuw  dcueheel  ^(ihuDorfaa- 

«hiiv-) I 

T<**ur  ttaoilrla  (>Ud«caex)  . 3 
TyucouMiih  (N.vriliuniKrlaud)  . I 
WakeMeld  (Yvrkihirr)  , 1 

Waliall  (Staflbniiliin.')  . 1 

Warrinii^lAn  (l.noeaUaire)  . 1 

WhiieluoeB^CuKiU-rlanil)  . 1 

M'hiiby  CYockvMic)  . 1 

W'uivc-rhaffiptoa  (SiotTuKlcUlN)  9 


by  the  Art  I'a  U'a.'c*. 


To  HttVCt#iM»c»t— 


To  Moiitsostery— 
Lliiuf%  lUii 
LInuidluea 
MaehvnUelb 
Newtiiun 
U'eUli  t’u-d 


M»ntg.>aery. 

•hire 


To  Pembroke— 

Millbr<l  . Pembrukeahlro 
To  Radour — 

I’resteifo*  . Ita'lnoraltiro 


In  the  important  matter  of  boumhtriesy  two  great  objects 
were  to  be  alUtinetl ; the  Axing  of  appropriate  limits  to  the 
boroughs  of  largo  population  newly  creattsl.  and  the  extend- 
ing the  Uinits  of  the  old  Imroughs  in  the  manv  instance.^  in 
which  a considerable  population  had.  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
accumulated  without  the  ancient  boundary.  A large  agri- 
cultuml  district  was  also  annexetl,  for  the  purposes  of  par- 
liameniaiy  election,  tociudi  of  the  four  Iwroughs  of  Ajies* 
bur)',  Cric-kladc.  East  Rotford,  and  New'  Shorcham.  And 
as  reganls  titc  Welsh  districts  of  boroughs,  it  may  he  ob- 
served that  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  act  of  Henry 
VHL.  that  all  the  biruughs  in  each  county  should  sharo  the 
representation — a principle  which  the  arbitrary  interference 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  decisions  of  election  committees,  had 
since  remWrwl  in  many  instances  iuoiverativc— was  now  rc- 
slorM  in  its  frill  vigour. 

Scotland.— The  number  of  town  ropresentativea  is  raised 
from  15  to  23;  two  instead  uf  one  being  assigned  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  ; two  to  tliat  of  Glasgow,  tleiacbed  from 
the  district  of  burghs  mimliered  9 in  the  Aircgoing  table; 
one  to  that  of  Aberd«»on,  dutuchevl  from  dislrict  No.''4;  ono 
each  to  tlie  towns  of  Dundee  and  Perth,  detached  from  dis- 
trict No.  5 ; and  one  each  to  the  large  modern  towns  of 
Greenock  and  Paisley.  As  regnnls  the  districts  of  burghs, 
their  number,  their  general  lotality,  and  their  proportion  of 
members  (one  to  each  district),  remain  nearly  as  before ; 
imt  as  regards  the  ^ticular  place*  joined  in  the  resm*cuvo 
districts,  the  following  alterations  arc  made  by  the  Reform 
Act : — To  district  No.  1 is  added  the  town  of  Cromarty  in 
the  shire  of  that  name,  not  before  included  in  any  district. 
To  No.  3,  in  like  manner,  is  added  itio  town  of  Peterhead, 
in  tho  shire  of  Aberdeen,  before  unrcprescntetl.  To  No.  4, 
from  which  Aberdeen  is  (lelachod,  Forfar  is  transferred  from 
No.  5 ; and  the  towns  of  Dundee  and  Perth  being  also  de- 
tached from  No.  5,  the  two  remaining  1own»of  that  district, 
Cupar  and  St.  Andrews,  are  now  joined  wilh  tho  five  pre- 
viously forming  district  No.  0.  The  city  of  Glasgow  being 
detached  from  district  No.  9,  the  towns  of  Kilmaiiiock  ond 
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Port-Glasguvk'.  before  unrepresented,  arc  adUod  to  it.  In 
distriol  Ni».  U.  Peebles  ami  Selkirk  being  by 

the  act,  and  merged  in  the  counties  in  wbU  h they  arc  re- 
spectively siiualerl,  the  Ilirce  formerly  unrepresent^  towns 
of  Airdrie,  Falkirk,  and  Uainilton.  are  joined  m their  stead 
with  the  untient  burgh*,  of  I^anark  and  hinlithgow.  In 
No.  12,  in  like  maimer,  the  burgh  of  Rotlisay  is  merged  in 
the  nhirc  of  Bute,  and  «tlie  town  of  Oban  i.H  substituted  in 
ite  place.  Tlte  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the  mari- 
time vicinity  uf  Eilinburgh  has  occasioned  the  creating  of 
one  district  entirely  new,  comprising  the  three  towns  of 
Leith,  Portobelio,  and  Mussellmi^lt,  without,  however,  in- 
creasing  *1“-'  prwi  ms  numlmr  of  dislricta,  the  towns  of  No. 
5,in  the  old  armmtoment,  lieing  all  distributed  in  the  now 
os  alxivc  descnlwif.  New  and  snitable  parliBmentan’  limits 
are  assigned  in  the  schedules  of  the  act,  us  w ell  to  the  seve- 
ral antient  boroughs  us  to  those  newly  created. 

Irkland.— In  the  list  of  cities  and  boroughs  >a*niUni»  re- 
presentatives, no  alteration  is  made  by  the  Irish  Retorm 
Act ; but  two  niemlMjrs  each.  Instead  of  one,  are  assi^cd  to 
Belfast,  Galway,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  thus  raising  the 
whole  town  representation  from  35  members  to  39.  The 
limits  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  arc  defineil,  and  to  the 
greuter  number  of  them  new  limits  are  assigned,  by  the 
Boundary  Act  annexed. 

rMlVKRaiTIKS. 

One  member  is  added  by  the  Irish  Reform  Art  to  the 
one  previously  returned  by  the  university  of  Dublin. 

2.  Elective  Franchise. 

COITXTIES. 

England  and  Wales. — Until  the  Reform  Act,  the  par- 
liamonlary  franchise  in  counties  bad  remained  without  ex- 
tension or  alteration,  as  limitwl  full  three  centuries  before 
by  the  statutes  of  the  8th  and  lOihofHenry  VL.lhe  former 
of  which  confined  the  right  to  such  ' as  had  freehold  land 
or  tenement  to  the  value  of  -10«.  by  the  year  at  least  above 
all  charges;*  the  latter  to  ‘ |ienplu  dfce'l/ing  and  resident 
witliin  the  county,  &c.,  whereof  every  man  shall  have  free- 
hold to  the  value  of  40f.  by  the  year.  In  onler  to  render 
a man  a freeholder,  and  eomplctc  his  qualification  for 
voting,  it  w'as  necessary,  not  only  that  ho  should  have  a 
freehold  interest  in  Im  hinds  and  tenements,  but  that  he 
should  hold  them  by  freehold  tenure:  consequently  copy- 
holders, holding  by  what  U technically  termed  base  tenure, 
as  well  as  tertnors,  having  only  a chattel  interest  in  their 
estates,  were  excluded  from  voting.  Doubts  having  been 
raised  os  U»  the  right  of  copyholders,  it  was  expressly  en- 
acted by  the  31  Gw.  II..  e.  14,  that  no  person  nolding  by 
copy  of  court-roll  should  be  thereby  entitled  to  vote.  The 
Reforin  Act  cxlciids  the  franchise  by  admitting  not  only 
copyholders,  but  leaseholders,  and  even  occupiers,  under 
certain  limitations;  and  abridges  it  in  some  cases  of  free- 
holds not  of  inheritance,  as  also  in  all  eases  of  land  situ- 
ate in  a city  or  borough,  and  which  being  occupied  by  the 
proprietor  would  giveliim  a parliamentary  vote  for  that  city 
or  borough.  In  establishing  the  right  to  the  county  fran- 
chise, questions  of  tenure  and  interest  have  become  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  except  as  they  arc  connected 
with  value  ; for  now  what  is  commonly,  though  improperly, 
called  a tenant  at  will  (that  is,  from  year  to  year)  occupying 
land  of  the  annual  rent  of  5ttl.  has  a right  to  vote  for  a 
county,  without  reference  to  the  tenure  by  which  the  lesstir 
holds  the  land,  or  the  interest  that  he  may  liavo  in  it.  By 
18  Geo.  IL,  c.  18,  8.  5,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should 
vote  fur  a county  unless  he  had  Wen  for  tirelve  calendar 
months  in  actiisj  possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  to  his 
own  use,  except  in  particular  coses.  But  by  (he  statute  of 
18.12.  by  s.  26  it  is  enacted,  tlint  no  ])crson  shall  bo  regis- 
tered as  a freeholder  or  copyholder,  unless  he  was  in  actual 
passei«ion  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  six  months  previous 
to  the  last  dav  of  J uly  of  the  vear  wherein  ho  claims  to  W 
rcgisteretl.  Lciaseholders  an»l  their  assignees,  and  yearly 
tenants,  must  have  occupied  for  ttreh'e  months  before  the 
sumo  ]>eriod,  except  in  the  cases  excepted  by  the  abovc- 
monti<ino<l  statute  of  George  H.  Value,  therefore,  has  now 
become  the  criterion  upon  which,  in  many  cases,  the  right 
of  voting  wholly  depends  ; and  in  nil  coses  it  is  a most  ma- 
terial subject  of  inquiry,  in  order  to  determine  in  what 
character,  whether  as  frwdioldor,  copyholder,  leaseholder, 
or  occupier,  an  elector  should  make  his  claim  to  be  re- 
gistered. 


1.  If  lands  or  tenements  are  held  at  a yearly  rent  of 
bare  oi-cupaltim,  a.s  tenant  from  year  to  year,  is  sulheieiit  1 1 
qualify  ; no  further  interest  in  the  lands,  being  neces- 
sary, and  it  being  iinmatcrial  by  what  tenure  tliey  are 
held.  2.  So  also  is  the  occupation  of  lands,  of  5U/. 
yearly  value,  os  sub-lcssce  or  assignee  of  any  uuder-lea--e 
created  originally  fur  n term  of  not  less  than  20  years  hotv 
small  a portion  soever  of  the  original  term  may  remain  iinex- 
piro<l.  3.  The  original  lessee  of  a term  created  onginally  fur 
2Uyears.  of  lands  of50/.)eurlyvulue.  or  the  assignccof  such 
term,  is  entitled  tu  vote  m like  manner,  whether  or  not  he 
is  tho  occupier  of  such  lands.  4.  The  occupier  of  lands 
fd  10/.  yearly  value,  »s  sub-lessee  ur  assignee  of  any  iinder- 
leasu  Ufa  term  of  nut  less  than  6U  years.  5.  So  likcwt.se 
the  original  loa-ute  or  the  assignee  of  such  a term  of  the 
lands  of  III/,  veiirly  value,  is  entitled,  wl^-fhur  occupying  or 
not ; nor  U tlie  nature  of  the  tenure  material  in  any  uf  ibe 
abovo  cases  ; but  twelve  months’  possession  previous  tu  the 
last  day  of  July  is  required  in  all.  6.  Tho  being  seised  of 
an  estate — whether  n>f  inheritance  or  for  a life  or  lives — 
whether  frechoUl,  copyhold,  or  of  any  other  tenure,  to  tlie 
like  yearly  value  of  lu/.,  cjititles. 

Freehold  land.s  or  tcnonienU  of  40v.  yearly  value  are  still 
RutUcicnt  to  give  a vote  in  the  four  following  cases 

1.  If  it  be  an  estate  of  inheritance.  2.  If  notan  estate  of 
inheritance,  but  only  un  estate  for  life  or  lives  if  tlie  elector 
was  seised  previously  to  the  7ih  of  June,  18.12  (the  flay  un 
which  the  act  received  the  royal  assent),  and  continues  so 
sobicd  at  the  time  of  registration  and  of  voting.  3.  If  ac- 
quired subsequently  tu  that  day,  if  the  elector  be  in  actual 
and  bond  fide  occupation  at  the  time  of  registmtioii  and  of 
voting.  4.  Or  if  ai-quired  subse<juonlly  to  that  day,  if  it 
came  to  tho  elector  by  marriage,  marriage  setileracni,  de- 
vise, or  promotion  to  any  beneuco  or  any  ofiice. 

Of  freehold  or  copyhold  estates  six  montlis’  possesion, 
and  of  leasehold  estates  twolve  months’,  U required,  pn*- 
viously  tu  the  last  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  registmtion. 
except  they  come  by  descent,  sucoesaion,  marriago,  mer- 
riage  setllcraenl,  devise,  or  promotion,  &c. 

Now,  also,  it  has  become  material  to  consider  how  the 
lands  or  tenements  are  locally  situated : for  if  they  are  free- 
hold within  a city  or  borougli,  and  in  the  frccholdcr’a  own 
occupation,  so  as  to  confer  a right  to  vote  fur  such  ciiv  or 
borough,— or  if  copyhold  or  leasehold,  and  occupied  by  him 
or  any  one  else  so  as  to  give  tlie  right  of  voting  for  such 
city  or  borough  to  him  or  any  other  person, — they  cease  to 
qualify  for  a county  v'ote. 

However,  by  the  16th  section  of  the  act,  an  express  re- 
servation is  made  of  all  existing  rights  of  Ktiffrage  powo^si’d 
hy  county  freclioldcrs,  provided  tlicy  are  duly  rcgUleretl  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  tlio  act  itself. 

Scotland.— Under  George  II.  eimclmonts  wen*  made 
which  remlcre<l  the  proving  of  the  old  forty-shilling  votes 
yet  moro  didicult,  so  that  many  more  of  them  disap- 
peared, and  at  tho  close  i»f  the  last  century  very  fi*w  n*- 
mained.  Although  (he  Scottish  act  of  1681  enacted  that 
the  right  of  voting  should  Im?  in  persons  publicly  iiifeoffed 
in  properly  or  superiority  of  lanils  of  4W.  old  extent,  or 
of  460/.  Scuts  valued  rent,  thus  making  a distinction,  it 
should  seem,  between  property  and  superiority,  yet  it  was 
constantly  interpreted  to  mean  that  Riqwriors,  that  is, 
tcnants-in-chicf,  or  persons  holding  imnwliatcly  of  the 
crown,  were  alotte  entitled  to  vole.  Thus  proprietors  nf 
estates,  of  whatever  value,  holding  from  a subject,  were 
excluded  from  the  franeliiive.  It  is  computed  that  in  seve- 
ral counties  nearly  one-half  the  lands  were  held  in  lhi.s 
manner,  and  in  the  whole  kingfbm  one-fifth  of  the  lands 
were  so  held.  The  cIh*-s  of  landlioldcn?  thus  excluded  cum- 
prij'od  not  only  the  middling  and  smaller  gentn.  and  the 
industrious  yeomen  and  fanners  who  had  inherilc^l  or  ac- 
quired some  jiortion  of  landitl  property,  but  also  some  men 
of  estates  worth  fniin  500/.  to  2000/.  ^wr  iinmim ; while 
many  persons,  who  had  not  the  sraall<»t  actual  interest  m 
the  land,  possc-s.«ed  and  exerclMxl  the  elective  franchise. 
When  a peiwon  of  great  landtrd  property  wished  to  multiply 
the  Votes  at  hU  command,  his  courtu*  was,  to  smrender  Im 
clwrter  to  the  cnjwn,  to  appoint  a numlicr  of  his  confi- 
dential friends,  to  whom  the  cruwii  parcellc<l  out  his  estates 
in  lots  of  400/.  Scots  valued  rent,  and  then  to  take  charters 
from  thoM)  friends  fur  the  real  property,  thus  hnviiie 
them  apparently  the  immediate  tunnnis  of  the  crown,  aim 
conscfiuently  all  entitled  to  vote.  ITiis  ojK-ration  being 
upon  09  vi'cU  to  )>eers  08  to  great  cunmioncrs,  they  availed 
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Ihem-^elvM  of  it  accuitliu^ly,  thus  (iepisTiatinjr  or  extiu- 
tlu>  fronohjjcs  .4“  il»e  siuaHcr  oroprieturj*.  Tliia 
wgal  fraud  began  in  ihc  last  century,  uml  was  chserty  prac- 
tised subsequently  to  tlu>  accc&siun  uf  George  III.  Among 
the  Vi'irious  modes  by  which  it  was  perrormed,  the  must 
tsommou  were  by  Ufe-rent  chorleis,  by  charters  on  icatUtel 
or  mortpago,  and  by  charteni  in  tee.  Tlie  parliamentary 
reprvseiiiaijun  uflhu  Scottish  counties  therefore  hud,  ac* 
cording  to  tho  exp^rossion  of  a leurncHl  lord,  * completely  slid 
from  its  bosU.’  The  total  numl>er  of  county  voters,  ascom- 
parefl  with  the  number  of  i>ejaious  directly  interested  in  the 
prujKTiy  of  the  soil,  was  extremely  ^.niall,  and  of  these  the 
numbi'r  of  real  votes  steely  exceeded  that  of  the  fictitious 
omrs. 

The  new  basis  of  county  suffrage  ap]»ears.  by  the  Refonn 
Act  for  .Scotland,  to  Iw  assimilated,  as  closely  as  the  differ- 
ence betweenthc  modes  uf  possessing  and  urcupying  land.s, 
fifcc.,  in  the  two  countries  will  permit,  to  the  system  esta- 
hli'lied  for  Encland  and  Wales.  While  the  old  class  of 
rights  to  the  suffragu  arc  preserved  to  the  individuals  in  ac- 
tual possession  of  them  before  March  I^t,  Ib31.  provision  is 
made  against  their  iierpeluation  ; while  the  bixly  of  electors 
nculy  admitie<l  r<msists  of  owners  to  the  value  of  lU/.  a 
JC.V,— i>f  leaseholders  for  57  yeans  or  for  life,  whose  clear 
veariy  interest  is  not  less  than  10^.— of  leaseholders  for  19  | 
te:irs  where  such  yearly  intercnt  is  worth  not  1cm  than  itil,  ' 
— «»f  yearly  tenants  whose  rent  is  not  less  than  50/.  per  an-  1 
nuiu.— and  of  all  tenanU  whatsoever  who  have  paid  for  their  I 
interest  m their  holding  an  amount  not  less  than  300/. 
Thu  same  differeneo  U made  as  in  the  English  act,  between 
the  fix'eholder  and  the  mere  occupier,  as  to  tho  six  months’ 
inoprioiurship  rt*fjuiretl  in  the  former  case  and  the  Urelte 
months' ucru|Ktncy  in  the  latter ; and  the  like  exceptions 
from  this  condition  as  to  tho  length  of  posM’Ssiim  in  favour 
of  co.‘^es  wherein  either  ownership  or  lease  comes  to  a person 
by  inheritance,  marriugc,  marriage  selllement,  "rrKrrtU 
causa  di.sjwsilion,”  or  appointment  to  any  place  or  office. 

luKLAND. — The  act  of  union  miulo  no  alteration  in  the 
parliamculnry  suffrage  of  tho  Irish  counties.  Ttie  qualifi- 
cation of  a freeholder  remained  the  same  as  before,  a clear 
aiimuil  furtv-sUilUng  interest  for  a life:  and  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  treUmd  to  grant  leases  on  lives,  fnrcholders  were 
thus  created  whoso  voles,  from  their  extreme  poverty,  and 
(‘imsetjucnt  inability  to  ducliai^c  their  legal  obligations  to 
their  landlonl,  were  dUposable  by  bini  a,s  a matter  of  course. 
This  practice  cjf  multiplying  frt;ehold.s  for  election  purposes 
merely  wa.s  carrhsl  to  un4>xccs»i%o  and  most  mischievous 
extent,  reducing  the  francni.se  almost  to  universal  suffrage, 
aniong  individuals  who,  by  the  very  instrument  bv  which 
they  Were  profes-cdly  mafle  free,  were  rtslitcod  to  tlie  most 
abject  state  of  politicallunidage.  Tims  inniiy  of  the  ci»un- 
lies,  in  choosing  their  representatives,  lay  under  the  ab»o- 
lute  dictation  of  some  great  territorial  proprietor;  and 
there  were  few  in  which  a ••oalition  of  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  landowners  would  not  determine  the  election  ac- 
cordingtotlieirown  wishes.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
provbion  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1929.  which 
raised  the  freehold  qualification  in  the  counties  of  Ireland 
from  40«.  to  luA,  can  harrlly  be  regarded  as  a virtual  dis- 
franchisement. 

The  w1k>1c  civil  organization  of  Ireland  having  been  in- 
troduced directly  from  England,  and  the  system  of  tenures 
in  particular  being  the  same  in  both  countries,  the  pro- 
vi.Htuns  uf  tho  Irish  Reform  Act  which  Iiaxti  reference  to  the 
territorial  franchise  are  more  strictly  analogous  to  those  of 
the  act  for  England  than  those  of  (he  Scottish  act  could 
well  be  made,  at  least  in  apjiearance.  The  existing  free- 
hold rights  being  presened  hen',  as  in  the  other  two  divi- 
sions of  the  empire,  to  their  individu.'il  possessors,  and  the 
It)/,  freehold  franchise  being  already  established  by  the 
abovu-raentioned  provision  of  the  act  of  1829, tho  classes  of 
electors  newly  created  are — 1.  the  10/.  copyholders;  2,  les- 
see's or  assignees  having  a clear  yearly  interest  of  10/.  in  a 
loa.schold  created  originally  btr  69  years  or  upwards,  or  of 
20/.  ill  a leasehold  of  not  less  than  14  years,  whether  in  their 
actual  occupuncy  not ; .1,  sub-lessees  or  a.ssignees  of  any 
underlease  in  either  of  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  actu- 
ally ticcupying;  4,  tho  immediate  lessees  or  assignees,  and 
they  only,  having  a Hi/,  yearly  inten.»st  in  a 20/.  lease,  and 
actually  occupying.  Tlie  like  provision  Is  made  as  in  the 
English  act,  against  any  title  to  the  county  franchise  being 
derived  from  any  bolding  whatever  that  would  entitle  to 
Tote  for  ueily  or  borough. 


CITISS  AND  HOUOUGUS 

Enolano  axd  Walks.— The  want  of  any  unifonn  basis 
of  suffnu(e  in  the  parliamentary  boroughs,  tho  endless  di- 
versity of  the  eliiims  to  its  exercise  derived  from  tho  vari- 
ous political  as  well  as  local  inHuences  that  hud  operated 
upon  them  in  the  course  of  ages,— a diversity  which  tho 
numenius.  variou-s,  and  often  conflicting  decisions  of  elec- 
tion eoiiimittccH  of  the  House  uf  Commons  hud  a<lditioiiaIly 
compUcatod  and  confused — was  uno  of  tlie  most  grievous 
dofecia  of  the  old  representative  system.  Tho  geiierally 
prevTiiling  custom,  too.  that  tho  iion-residonco  of  borough 
Voters  entailed  no  diM^ualificatiun,  was  one  of  tlvc  most  se- 
rious evils  coinpriserl  under  this  head.  Thu  new  act  has 
prepiu-ed  the  way  for  sweeping  off  all  tho  claims  to  the 
franchise  founded  on  the  old  and  long-abused  titles  to 
borough  freedom,  by  establishing  a uniform  qualification, 
resting  chietly  on  the  basis  uf  iabahitiincy. 

It  provides,  that  in  every  city  or  borough  which  shall  re- 
turn members,  every  male  per>ou  of  full  age  and  nut  sub- 
ject tv>  any  legal  incapacity,  who  sliall  occupy,  within  such 
I city  or  borough,  or  within  any  place  sharing  in  elcvtiuns 
' with  it,  as  owner  or  tenant,  any  houw.*,  warehouse,  count- 
ing-houso,  shop,  or  other  building,  either  M'paratcly  cr 
jointly  with  any  laud,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  Ic->s 
than  lu/.,  shall,  if  duly  registered,  as  directed  in  another 
iHirt  uf  tho  act,  bo  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  such  city  or  borough;  provided  always,  that  no 
such  ]>crBon  shall  be  so  registerefl  in  any  year,  unless  lie 
shall  have  occupied  such  premises  fur  twelve  calendar 
months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  .July  in  that  year ; nor  un- 
less such  person,  whore  there  shall  be  a rate  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  shall  have  been  rated  to  all  rates  for  the  relief 
uf  the  poor  made  during  such  his  occupation  ; nor  unlc-u; 
such  person  shall  have  }>aid,  on  or  before  the  2Uth  of  July 
in  the  s^mc  year,  all  the  poors’ rates  and  as.H!ssed  taxes  due 
from  him  previously  to  tnc  6th  of  April  piwixling;  pro- 
vaded  also,  that  no  such  person  shall  lie  so  registered  unless 
he  shall  have  rintidol  for  six  calendar  tnontlis  previous  lu 
tho  last  day  of  July  within  the  city  or  borough,  or  within 
tho  place  sharing  in  the  election,  or  within  seven  miles 
thereof.  Tho  premises  in  re-pect  of  the  occujxition  of 
which  any  person  shall  bo  entitled  tu  be  registered  as  a 
voter,  ne^  not  Ikj  always  ihe  satne  promises,  hut  may  be 
diflerent  premises  occupied  in  irnnirtiiate  succession  by  such 
neriwn  during  the  twelve  calendar  monihs  previous  to  the 
last  dav  of  J uly : sucii  |Hir»on  havim;  paid,  on  or  bt^fore  t he 
29th  of^  July,  all  the  poor-’  rates  and  assessed  iaxe.s  due  be- 
fon?  the  6lh  of  April  prect'diiig,  in  resiHict  of  n//  such  pre- 
mises so  occupied  by  him  in  bum'ftsion.-  Furthermore, 

; when  any  premises  in  any  such  city  or  borough,  or  place 
sharing  in  the  election,  shall  be  jointly  occupicrl  by  mure 
persons  than  one,  each  of  such  joint  oex-upiers  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote,  in  casts  the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  premise-^ 
shall  bo  of  an  amount  which,  when  divided  by  the  number 
of  such  occupiers,  shall  give  a sum  of  not  less  than  lu/. 
for  each  occupier.  And  in  every  city,  borough,  or  place 
sharing  in  election,  it  shall  bo  lawful  lor  any  isoiwoii  occu- 
pying as  above  specified  in  any  parish  or  tow  nship  in  which 
there  shall  be  a rote  for  the  relief  of  the  p>oor,  to  claim  to 
be  rated ; and  upon  such  occupier  h>  claiming,  and  nclu- 
uUy  paying  or  tendering  tho  full  amount  of  the  ratch.  the 
overseers  ara  to  put  (he  name  of  such  occupier  upon  the 
rates ; and  in  co.m*  such  overseers  shall  neglect  or  refuse  so 
to  do,  such  occupier  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed  to  have 
been  rated. 

Tlie  formerly  anomalous  position  of  cities  and  (owns 
which  are  counties  of  themselvew,  as  regards  the  posses- 
sion of  Ihc  elective  franchise,  is  rectified  by  the  act.  Such 
counties  of  cities  and  towns  ore  now  include*!,  for  the  pur- 
po.scs  of  county  elections,  in  the  several  rountiosat  large, 
or  divisions  of  counties,  in  which  they  are  locally  situated — 
with  this  restriction  only  as  rc-gards  freeholds  ybr /</«?,*— 
(bat  no  person  Khali  be  entillofl  to  votu  in  tho  election  of 
knights  of  the  shire,  or  of  members  Ibr  any  city  or  town  a 
county  of  itself,  in  respect  of  any  freehold  whereof  such 
person  may  be  seised  fur  his  own  life,  or  for  the  life  of  an- 
other, or  for  any  lives,  except  such  j>erson  shall  be  iu  the 
actual  occupation,  or  except  the  same  shall  have  come  by 
roaiTiagc,  roarriago  settlement,  devise,  or  pnmiotion  to  any 
benefice  or  to  any  office,  or  except  the  same  shall  be  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10/.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  in  every  ciiv  or  town  being  a county  of  itself,  in 
the  election  for  which  ^eeboldurs  or  burgago  tenants,  either 
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with  or  without  any  RUferarhlcd  qualification,  now  have  a 
riRlU  to  vole,  cverj'  such  freeholder  or  hurga;;©  tenant  hhall 
he  <‘nfi«led  to  vole,  if  duly  repi.Htcwl ; but  no  such  iwrson 
shall  be  ao  regi^leit^d  in  re'«j>ect  of  any  freehold  or  burgage 
teneroont,  unless  he  ‘‘ball  Iiave  liwn  in  actual  possesnion 
theret>f,  nr  in  receij>t  of  the  rents  and  jimflls  for  his  own 
MM».  for  IweU'o  rnlen'Iar  rnonihs  previous  to  the  last  day  of 
duly  (except  where  the  aiime  s'hall  have  come  to  him. 
within  such  twelve  raemths,  hy  descent,  succession,  mar- 
riage. marriage  settlement,  devise,  nr  promotion  to  any  be- 
nefice or  olKce),  nor  unless  he  shall  have  resirb’d  for  *ix 
calendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  within 
Htich  city  or  t«»wn,  or  within  se\-cn  miles  of  it the  limits 
of  such  city  or  town  a county  of  itself,  being,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  enactment,  those  settled  by  the  general  parlia- 
mcntoiy  Bimndary  Act  for  England  and  Wales.  Similar 
provision  as  to  length  of  occupancy,  &e.,  is  made  in  the 
ca'c  of  |K'rsons  having  a previous  freehold  qualincation  to 
vote  for  any  of  the  boroughs  of  Aylesbury,  Cricklade,  East 
Retfjrd,  or  New  Shorehara. 

Such  are  the  provisions  which  constitute  what  is  popu- 
birly  called,  by  reference  to  their  most  prominent  feature, 

* the  ten-poun«l  houst'hnlder  mialification.’ 

But  as  in  the  settling  of  tW  pla<*es  which  were  thcnce- 
ftrward  to  elect,  and  in  apportioning  tiie  members,  the  new 
net  made  a lai^  compromise  with  the  old  system,  so  al.so 
it  made  no  inconsiderable  one,  for  a season  at  least,  in 
sparing  to  a certain  extent  the  rights  to  the  parliamcntar)- 
franehlsc  groundcil  on  the  old  titles  to  Iwrough  freedom. 
In  all  such  co'cs.  however,  it  imposes  the  very  im(K>rlant  ; 
eondition  of  rf/tideuce.  It  provides  that  e^cry  person  who 
woubl  have  l»cen  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  moinbors  , 
for  any  city  or  borougli  as  a burgess  or  ftcemnn,  or  in  the  j 
citv  of  Ixmdnn  ns  n fri'eman  and  liveiyman,  hIioII  be  en-  ; 
titfe<l  to  vote  if  duly  registered ; nnd  ihn’t  overv other  pi’rson  ' 
having,  previous  to  the  act,  a right  to  vote  in  the  elet'lion  fur 
any  city  or  borough  by  virtue  of  any  other  qualification 
than  thme  already  mentioned,  shall  retain  such  right  so 
long  a.s  he  shall  be  qualified  ns  an  elector  acemding  to  the  | 
usages  and  customs  of  such  city  or  borough,  or  anv  law  in  ! 
force  at  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vole  i 
if  duly  registered;  hut  in  ho|)»  of  the  above  eases  it  in 
enaetdi  that  no  such  person  shall  l>e  so  registered  unless  ' 
he  shall,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  be  qualified  in  such  man- 
ner os  would  entitle  him  then  to  vote  if  such  day  were  the  i 
day  of  election ; nor  unless  for  six  calendar  montlw  pro- ! 
viuus  to  that  day  he  shall  have  resided  within  sucli  city  or  ' 
borough,  or  within  seven  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
}H>I1  shall  heretofore  have  been  taken,  or,  in  the  ca«e  of  a 
contributory  Iwrough,  within  seven  miles  of  such  borough. 
As  regards  the  second  class  of  voters  last  mentioned,  it  is 
further  enacted  that  ever)'  such  jHjrson  shall  for  ever  cca.<e 
to  enjoy  such  right  of  voting  if  his  name  shall  have  been 
omitted  for  two  successive  years  from  the  register  of  par- 
liaineniary  voters  for  such  city  or  borough,  unless  he  shall 
have  been  so  omitted  in  conser|Ucnce  of  his  having  received 
parindual  relief  within  twelve  calendar  months  previous  to 
the  la.st  day  of  July  in  any  year,  or  of  his  absence  on  naval 
or  military  service. 

llic  expedient  to  which,  to  serve  party  purnoscs  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Reform  measure,  many  of  the  governing 
Ivodiw  of  corporations  hud  resorted,  of  admitting  unusually 
largo  numbers  of  freemen,  occasioneil  the  follo«-ing  limit- 
ations of  the  above  rcservaiiou  of  the  elective  franchise  of 
freemen  to  be  intriKluced  into  the  act,  viz. Tliat  no  person 
who  shall  have  been  elected,  made,  tw  admitted  a burgess  or 
fieeman  since  March  1st,  1831,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of 
birth  or  iftTv'ilude,  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  so,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote;  that  no  ]H*rson  sliall  be  entitled  os  a 
btiigcM  or  freeman  in  rcsjicct  of  birth,  unless  his  right  bo 
nriginully  derived  from  or  through  smno  jierson  who  wok  a 
burgess  or  freeman,  or  vvas  entitled  to  be  admitted  a.s  such, 
before  the  said  1st  of  March,  1931,  or  from  some  person 
w ho  since  that  time  shall  have  become,  or  shall  hereafier 
become,  a burges4»  or  freeman  in  respec't  of  seiritude ; and 
that  no  penwm  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  any  city  or 
borough  (except  it  be  a county  of  iUelf)  in  respect  of  any 
estate  or  interest  in  any  burgago  tenement  or  froclioUl 
which  shall  have  been  acquire<l  by  kucIi  person  since  the 
same  1st  of  March.  IK31,  unless  it  shall  Iravu  come  to  such 
pursmi  previously  to  the  pa-sing  of  this  act.  by  de>^renl, 
sucx^ession.  marriage,  marriage-settlement,  devise,  or  jiro- 
inutioii  to  any  bouence  or  olliee. 


It  is  also  provided  in  general  that  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  registered  in  any  year  ns  a voter  for  any  city  or 
borough  who  shall,  within  twelve  calendar  months  previous 
to  the  lost  day  of  July  in  that  year,  have  nox'ivcl  parcx  hial 
relief  or  other  alms  which,  according  to  the  prcviuu.sly  ex- 
isting law'  of  parliament,  ilUqualified  ftom  voting. 

ScofLAND. — Owing  to  the  previous  absence  of  all  pre- 
tence or  shallow  of  popular  suffrage  in  tlic  Scottish 
boroughs,  the  revolution  made  in  their  parliamentary  con- 
stituencies by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  is  effected  simply, 
completely,  and  at  once,  franebisc  is  taken  from  tlie 
luombers  of  the  town  councils  and  their  delegates,  in  whom 
as  such  it  was  liefurc  exclusively  vested,  and  a 10/.  qua- 
lification, by  ownership  or  occupancy,  substituted  in  its 
place,  with  the  like  conditions,  us  in  the  English  act,  of 
twelve  months’  previous  occupancy,  payment  of  asses-sed 
taxes,  n'gistration,  and  nou-rccuipt  of  parochial  relief. 

Imelanu. — In  the  Irish  cities  and  borouglis  the  change 
immediately  worked  by  the  Parliumcniary  Refonn  Act  is 
relutivcdy  greater  than  in  England,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  muniilpal  cor]>orations  of  the  former  country 
existed  in  a slate  yet  more  thoroughly  anomalous  and  cor- 
rupt than  thi»so  of  the  latter.  [Corpokation*  (Municipal) 
OF  Ireland.]  Here  again,  the  actually  existing  and  the 
inchoate  titles  to  the  parliamentary  suffrage  being  reserx  ed, 
as  in  the  English  act,  on  eondition  of  residenr'c  within 
seven  miles,  and  honorary’  freemen  created  since  March  30, 
1831,  being  excluded,  itio  10/.  ownership  or  occupancy 
quatificalion  is  established  as  the  new  basis  of  suffrage,  oil 
condition  of  registration  with  six  months’  previous  occu- 
pancy and  payment  of  all  rates  due  fur  more  than  ono 
iialf-vear.  Kesorvutiun  is  also  made,  as  in  the  English 
bumughs  of  rights  by  freehold  under  10/.,  when  accruing 
: Ix'fore  the  pn.<sing  of  the  act,  by  descent,  marriage,  &c. 

I 'i'he  clause  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  which  raised 
the  rK‘4>hold  qualification  in  counties  at  large  to  111/.,  left  it 
at  the  old  amount  of  40«.  in  tlio  several  counties  of  cities 
and  towns ; but  the  Reform  Act  raises  it  there  to  the  same 
scale  us  in  the  counties  at  large  (only  resening  for  life  the 
existing  40r.  rights),  and  at  the  same  time  gives  tlic  par- 
liamcniary  franchise  for  such  corporate  counties  to  tho 
same  classes  of  leaseholders,  and  on  the  same  conditions, 
whom  it  admits  in  the  counties  at  large. 

ITNIVERSITIES. 

In  the  two  English  universities  the  parliamentary  suf- 
fVage  is  independent  of  residence,  properly,  or  occujmney, 
being  vested  in  the  doctors  an*&  masters  of  arts  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  respectively,  so  long  as  they  kc<m  their 
nonu’R  on  tlie  Iwanls  of  their  respective  colleges.  In  that 
of  Dublin,  in  like  manner,  it  U possessed  by  Ihi?  fellows, 
scholars,  and  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  like  con- 
dition. 

The  establishment  of  a general  and  uniform  system  of 
registration  of  voters,  calculated  to  obviate  much  of  ihe 
inconvenience  of  contested  returns,  is  another  very’  im- 
jKirtanl  feature  of  the  Reform  Acts ; for  the  various  and 
rather  complicated  details  of  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  acts  thciUNelvcs. 

Having  thus  given  a view  of  the  qualifications  for  exer- 
cising the  parliamenlarj’  franchise  as  now  established 
throughout  the  British  IslandLs,  it  remains  to  nolicc  tho 
principal  of  those  legal  disqualifications  which  ore  of  a per- 
sonal nature,  and  operuto  indejiemlently  of  all  proprieior- 
shm  or  occupancy. 

Every  woman,  of  whatever  age,  and  Iiowcvit  indepen- 
dently situated  as  to  projterty  and  social  relati<*UH,  is  as 
mucli  excluded  Ikun  voting  as  frmn  being  elected.  As  to 
age  in  male  penions.  the  only  exception  is  that  whi<*li  iw- 
cludes  all  minors,  that  is,  all  who  have  not  completed  their 
twenty-first  year.  The  exception  which  reganU  attrus  is  >o 
natural  and  obvious  that  the  bare  mention  of  it  may  here 
suffice,  as  this  is  not  the  plaeo  in  which  to  examine  tho 
various  difficulties  that  in  many  cases  have  ariaen  and  still 
arise  in  strictly  defining  who  are  aliens  and  who  arc  not. 
By  the  anlicnl  'law  of  parliament.’  which  forms  an  intesrral 
portion  of  the  common  law,  liinalica  are  very  reasonably 
incapacitated,  o-s  also  arc  paupers  in  city  t»r  borough  elec- 
tions. It  was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Oimmoiis  m 1C'J2 
(14th  DeccnilKjr),  that ' no  jieer  of  parliament’  has  aright 
to  vote  for  membuTH  of  that  house.  Afier  the  Viiioii  with 
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Ireland,  thk  resolution,  which  was  usually  repeated  at  the 
of  every  session,  was  altered  into  the  following 
form : *Tliat  no  peer  of  tbi<  reiilm,  except  such  peer  of  that 
part  of  the  Unitcsl  Kinplom  n»lU*«l  livlnnd  ns  shall  for  the 
lime  beini;  be  actually  edertod,  imd  shall  not  have  de^diui^l 
to  serve,  tor  any  county,  city,  or  harough  of  Grc-at  Britain, 
hath  any  right  to  give  his  vole  in  the  election  of  any  mem* 
her  to  siuve  in  pnrliamenl.*  The  vast  increaso,  since  the 
cjininencemcnt  of  ihr  last  century,  owing  to  the  esluhlish- 
iiiotit  of  so  many  new  brunches  uf  revenue,  in  the  nuiolrer 
of  persons  employed  immediately  by  the  crown  as  revenue- 
roBechtrs,  occasi  med  ilie  enactment  of  several  statutes  of 
exclusion  from  the  puriiannmiory  franchise.  Tlius  the 
2-iii‘l  Gorge  III.,  c.  41,  excludes  every  class  of  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  collection  or  management  of  the  excise, 
ctisloms  stamp  duties,  salt  duties,  window  and  house 
duties,  or  in  any  department  of  the  business  of  the  post-  | 
offii  p.  By  .Kreorge  IV.,  c.  5fi,  s.  14,  it  w-ns  first  enacted 
that  no  justice,  rcceivor,  surveyor,  or  constable,  ap|H>inted 
by  that  act  at  any  one  of  the  eight  prdice  onus's  of  the 
KngUsh  metropolis,  shall  be  capahleof  voting  for  Middlesex, 
Sur«\v,  Wcstioinstcr,  or  Southwark;  and  by  10  George  IV., 
r,  44,  W'ltttdi  cslablLshed  the  new  sysU-iu  of  {M>lico  in  certain 
districts  of  the  inelrop'dU  (the  operation  of  which  has  since 
been  cxlendwl  to  meet  the  local  extension  of  the  police- 
system),  it  was  enacted  that  no  justice,  receiver,  or  per.w>n 
belonging  to  the  police-force  appointed  by  virtue  of  that  act, 
shall  be  capable  of  voting  for  Middlesex,  Surrev,  Hert- 
fordshire. Essex,  or  Kent,  or  for  any  city  or  borough  within 
the  metropolitan  district.  Persons  leeaUy  convicted  of 
perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury,  or  of  taking  or  asking 
any  bribe,  arc  thereby  for  ever  iiuajwitatcd  from  voting. 

As  it^nls  religious  grounds  of  disquahficntion  in  gene- 
ral. it  should  be  u^erved,  that  as  no  oaths  are  now  rcquireil 
to  bo  taken,  nor  declarations  ti»  be  made,  as  a preliminary 
cither  to  registration  or  to  voting,  all  such  dL-abilitics  o-s 
might  have  arisen  fmm  refusal  to  lake  or  make  them  arc  of 
<x>urse  rcniovcil. 

- V :f.  nf  Ca'uiiiialet. 

Of  the  close  relation  so  long  subsisting  holwcen  (he 
grounds  of  the  elective  irnnehise  and  of  eligibility,  and 
which  had  sprung  from  their  original  identity,  wo  lliui  dis- 
tinct traces  in  the  similarity  between  the  heads  of  disquali- 
ficaiion  in  cither  rase.  Women,  minors,  aliens,  and  [una- 
lir*  are  of  course  c.xcluded  in  the  latter  case  os  well  as  in 
the  farmer.  It  would  be  nce<llcss  t<»  remark,  that  peers  of 
porliumfint,  that  is,  actual  meml>ers  of  the  House  of  I.,<irds, 
arc  ineligible  to  the  House  of  Common^  except  in  order 
to  point  out  this  distinction— that  any  Irish  peer,  not  Inung 
among  the  twenty-eight  sitting  in  tlio  House  of  Lords  for 
the  time  being  as  reprcseiilaiivcs  of  the  Iri.sh  peerage,  and 
being,  therefore,  tiiouirh  a peer  of  the  realm,  not  a peer  of 
uarliamcnt,  is  eligible  to  represent  any  constituency  in  the 
United  Kin,;dr>ro,  although  such  is  not  the  case  witli  Scutch 
|>cers  who  are  not  representative  jieers.  No  person  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  any  dutitrs  or  taxes  rrcaltxl 
since  1692  (except  commissioners  of  the  treasur)  ),  nor  any 
officer  of  the  excise,  customs,  slamjvH,  See.,  nor  any  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  crown  created  since  1706,  is 
eligible.  In  like  manner,  pensioners  under  the  crown 
during  pleasure,  or  fur  a term  of  years,  are  wholly  excluded. 
Any  member,  however,  w ho  accepts  an  offiro  of  profit  under 
tno  crown  existing  prior  to  1705,  though  he  thereby  vacates 
his  scat,  is  capable  of  Iwing  re-cleeted.  Conlraclors  with 
government  are  ineligible ; and  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  so  di-uiunlificd  shall  sit  in  the  house,  he  sluiU  forfeit 
500/.  per  day  for  an  doing:  and  that  if  any  person  having 
a contract  of  this  nature  admits  a member  of  the  house  to 
share  in  it,  he  shall  forfeit  5»u/.  to  the  prosecutor.  Again, 
by  .1  Geo.  I V , c.  55,  no  p<dice  justice  of  the  metropolis  ran 
hit  in  parliament. 

Tlio  twelve  judges  for  the  time  being  arc  dhqualifiod,  as 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers,  tliough,  a«  judges,  thc-y  have 
merely  a contiiHatice  voice  there,  'fhe  vice-chancellor  al&o 
is  cxcludcHl.  though  the  nm<ter  nf  the  rolls  Ls  not.  The  ex- 
clusion of  ecclesiastics  fbun  scats  in  the  ciimmona’  house, 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  a natural  result  of  the  pre- 
sumed urgency  of  their  pastoral  duties,  but  to  have  reference 
tollieperioil  when  their  share  of  tbo?.e  general  cimtribulums 
to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  stale,  the  business  of 
settling  whicii,  a.s  we  have  already  seen,  first  gave  form  and 
on^Utcncy  to  the  |>orUamcntar)'  rejiroscntation  in  general, 


was  yielded  by  them  as  a distinct  body.  Sheriffs  of  coun- 
ties, and  mayors  and  bailiffs  uf  boroughs,  as  being  thcmHclves 
rctuniing-officers  in  parliamentary  election.^,  arc  ineUgiblo 
for  the  several  dLstricIs  respectively  for  which  it  is  their 
dut^'  to  make  returns. 

'l‘he  repeal  of  the  0->rp .»ra1  ion  and  Test  Acts  in  1628, 
and  the  passing  of  the  (jalholic  Einuricipatiun  Act  in  1629, 
have  workwl  one  veiy  important  alteration  in  the  coiistitu- 
tioD  of  the  commons’  house,  by  removing  nearly  altogether 
the  widely-4>peraiing  religious  disciuulilkaltoiis  which  pre- 
viously existed.  The  ciigageracnt,  ‘ on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,’  to  abstain  from  all  designs  hostile  to  llte  Chim-h 
as  by  law  established,  which  the  latter  act  has  &uhslitutc<l 
for  the  oath  ami  detdaration  formerly  nx^uired.  exclmlcs  no 
man  profi-s.-ttiig  Christianity  in  however  general  terms,  and 
seems  indeed  to  have  no  effective  operation  but  against  in- 
dividuals of  the  Jewish  race  and  creed,  to  whose  adniUsi.iu 
this  bar  is  still  opposiHl. 

Su'-h  uru  the  chief  pt-rsonal  disquaUfirations,  at  i-ummon 
law  or  by  statute,  from  sitting  in  the  commons’  house  of 
parliament;  presenting,  as  already  remarked,  a general 
analogy  to  those  existing  against  the  voter. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  tho 
qualilicatjons  by  property  and  residence;  and  here,  in  the 
case  of  tlic  Englisli  and  Iri»h  representation  at  least,  the 
analogy  no  longer  holds  good.  Thu  landed  qualification 
for  an  English,  Welsh,  or  Irish  member,  remains  us  iK'foro 
ihu  Reform  Acts,  vi*.,  for  a county  niemlKT  an  c-state  of 
6Ul»/.  u year,  and  for  a city  or  borough  nicmher,  of  ,10(1/. 
To  represent  a university  no  properly  qualification  is  requi- 
site. The  only  persona/  exceptions  lK>m  ihU  condiliou  aic 
ill  favour  of  the  oldest  sons  of  |>cers,  of  hihhtfiss  hufin"  seats 
in  the  House  nf  Lords,  ami  of  persons  legally  qiiaUficu  to  be 
county  uiumbcrs.  The  qualifying  pro]>crty  may  bo  situated 
in  anv  part  of  England,  Woles,  Ireland,  or  Berwick-upon- 
Twccfl.  As  regards  the  Scutlibh  nurtof  the  roprusciiUlion, 
it  is  worthy  of  cswciul  remark,  that  the  property  qualifica- 
tions enuclod  fur  niiglaitd  within  a very  few  years  aflor  tho 
union  with  Scotland,  have  never  been  extciulcd  to  the  kl- 
ter  portion  of  the  kingdom  ; and  that  consequently  the  con- 
ditions of  suffrage  and  of  eligibility  have  remained  there, 
acconling  to  the  original  cunatitution  uf  the  reproentativo 
system  in  both  countries,  one  and  the  sanu!.c.xccpting  only 
the  antiently  essential  condition  of  residence,  which  hua 
long  lieen  ()unc  uwuy  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
without  any  rcsorvaiion  or  limitation  whatever;  and  ex- 
cepting al.>«o  that  the  Scottish  Refunu  ,Act  of  lbJ2  has  ren- 
dered uimoccs.<ary  for  county  members  the  qualification  of 
an  elector  formerly  re<iuired. 

Issuing  nf  ll’rits  for  a General  Election ; Ekclion  /’/•»>- 
ceedings  and  Ueturns. 

An  essential  and  very  important  part  of  the  reprc>cnta- 
tivo  machinery  is  that  which  regards  the  duo  transiui&i*ii>ti 
from  the  cenirul  to  tlio  local  authority  of  the  summons  to 
elcv^t,  the  superintendence  of  the  election  proceedings,  .-md 
the  duo  return  from  tho  local  to  the  ccntiuf  autlmrity  of  llio 
namt-s  of  the  individuaU  chosen.  When  the  Lonl  Chan- 
cellor, the  highest  officer  of  state.  ho.s  received  the  written 
command  of  the  king  in  council  for  the  summoning  of  a 
new  parliament,  he  tncreupon  sends  his  warrant  or  order 
to  the  highest  minislcnal  oll'u'cr  acting  under  him,  tho 
clerk  of  the  cniwn  in  chancery,  to  prejwre  and  issue  the 
urits.  or  written  authorities  for  that  porp»sc,  to  the  several 
sheriffs,  whether  of  counties  at  large  or  uf  counties  corpo- 
rate. 

In  the  early  periods  of  our  history,  when  the  shirc-moti*s, 
or  county  court.s,  were  lieltl  regularly  once  a month,  and 
the  borough  courts  onco  a week  or  once  a fortnight,  there 
was  no  need  to  incur  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  u 
st>eriiil  mcoliiig  of  the  members  of  those  courts,  that  is,  of 
tno  freeholders  in  the  former  case  and  the  burges:  cs  in  the 
latter,  to  elect  the  parliaineutary  rcprcMUitaiivcs;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  sheriff  was  simply  rc<]uircd  to  cause  the  elec- 
tion of  the  county  metitlrcrs  at  the  next  county  court,  held 
in  the  regular  course,  or  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  that 
court,  in  com>  such  adjoururacul  were  necessary  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  giving  due  notice  of  the  election.  It  was 
not  until  the  imporiaticc  of  the  county  courU  declined,  that 
a different  arrangement  lufcame  necessary;  nor  was  it  until 
tho  23th  of  George  III.,  that  it  was  enacted  that  the  shcrifT, 
on  receipt  uf  the  writ,  should  call  a sjiecial  county  court  for 
the  purpose  of  the  election. 
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The  wril,  thu;i  addrc^^od  under  the  groat  ftoal  to  the 
shoritf  of  a county  at  large,  requires  lum  not  only  to  coum* 
the  election  of  the  county  roproM;ntativu.s  hut  alM>  of  thu>« 
of  each  city  and  borough  within  his  jurisdiction.  And  ac- 
cordingly, on  receiving  this  commund,  he  issues  a prerepi 
under  his  own  seal  to  the  head  of  ouch  municipality  enjoy- 
ing the  elective  hancUUc,  which  prece]it  is  to  be  r«Uurtu»l 
to  him  within  u liinitod  tirao.  together  with  the  name  of 
the  person  or  persons  chosen*  ; in  like  manner  as  ho  him- 
Si'lf  i»  bound  u>  return,  before  a certain  day  previous  to  that 
on  which  the  parliamout  is  summoned  to  assemble,  to  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  from  whom  he  received  it,  the  w rit,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  ehosen.  whether  us  county  or  os 
borough  members.  Such,  in  brief,  as  regards  ihc  return- 
ing  ofiicers  and  responsible  conductors  of  meciions.  has  been 
the  system  ftroin  tho  commencement  of  the  general  repre- 
iientution. 

In  fourteen  of  tho  forty-three  new  and  |Mjpulous  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  created  by  (ho  Keform  Act  for  England 
and  Wales,  which  had  aln-ady  a municipal  or  other  chief 
civil  ollicer  or  olUcers  in  whom  this  function  could  ho  ap- 
propriately vested,  it  is  so  entrusted  by  the  Act.  As  re- 
gards the  others,  it  is  provided,  that  the  sheriff  of  the  re- 
spiTlive  counties  shall,  in  (he  mmilh  of  March  in  each  year, 
hywritiinr  under  his  hand,  to  he  delivered  to  ihc  clerk  of 
the  |>eui’t!  for  that  county  within  a week  from  its  date,  ami  he 
by  him  tiled  with  the  records  of  his  oflice,  appoint  fur  each  of 
such  boroughs  a fit  person  residunt  therein  to  be  the  return- 
ing officer  until  the  nomination  tu  be  made  in  ilieMarcli  fol- 
lowing. In  case  of  such  pursou’s  death  or  incapacity  from 
sit-kne.Hs  or  any  other  sufUeient  im|)ediment,  lIu^  sheriff,  on 
notice  thereof,  is  forthwith  to  apiMmil  in  his  stead  a tit  |K^r- 
son,  resident  as  aforesaid,  to  be  tho  returning-olHccr  for  the 
remainder  tho  tear.  No  person  so  nomiiialed  as  retum- 
ing-otllcer  shall,  ufler  thu  expiration  of  his  otlicc,  be  com- 
pellable thereafter  to  serve  again  in  (be  sumo  oHice.  Noi- 
iher  shall  any  person  in  holy  orders,  nor  any  churchwarden 
or  o\erseor  of  the  poor,  l>e  m>  apjiointcd ; nor  shall  any  per- 
s,m  so  nominuted  he  apiH)intcd  a churchwarden  or  ovcntcer 
during  the  time  he  shall  be  such  returning-ofneer.  Any 
person  qualified  to  servo  in  piirlioment  is  excmpleil  from 
such  nomination  as  a ruturning-oHirer,  if  within  one  week 
after  recciviiig  notiiic  *if  such  apjKiinlmeiit  he  make  oath 
of  bis  qualification  before  any  justice,  and  furthwilli  notify 
the  wime  to  the  sheriff.  In  necfjrdancu,  however,  with  all 
pn'vious  usago.it  is  provided  that  'in  case  Iilh  majestyshall 
Ihi  pU  a.MMl  to  grant  his  royal  charier  of  incoriioralion  to  any 
of  the  said  bon>ugh.->  named  in  the  said  schedules  (C)  and 
(])),  which  are  nut  now  incor]K>raled,  and  shall  by  such 
charter  give  power  to  elect  a mayor  or  other  chief  muni- 
cipal ofliocr  for  any  such  borough,  then  and  in  every  such 
case  such  mayor  or  other  chief  municipal  officer  for  the 
rime  t>cmg  shall  bo  the  only  returning- officer  for  such 
iKirought  and  (ho  provisions  hcreinbeforu  contained  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  and  ap]wintmcut  of  a nMuming- 
«»HhHT  for  such  borough  shall  thciicerorth  cease  and  detw- 
inim*.’ 

The  division  of  both  counties  and  boroughs  into  conve- 
nient polHng-districls, — the  shortening  of  the  lime  of  polling 
in  contested  elections,  from  the  old  period  of  fifleen  days  to 
lw«i  diivs  in  Knglttnd,  Wales,  nii<l  Scotland,  and  to  flu*  in 
Irelanif, — the  restriction  of  inquiry  at  the  into  the  elec- 
tor’s right  to  the  u.secrtnining  tho  identity  of  name  and 
qualification  with  those  contained  in  the  regi*tcr  of  voters 
(iliu.s  al>tilUhmg  the  old  tediously  litieious  practice  of  ela- 
tion scrutinies),— **nnd  the  limitation  of  the  nm’cssary  exjicnM! 
of  election  proceeilings.  borne  by  the  randhlutcs  or  their 
proposers, — are  among  the  more  imporfiuit  of  tho  recent 
iiuprovements.  For  details,  as  wo  have  alrcaily  done  in  the 
ease  of  the  new  system  of  registration,  wo  must  refer  to  tin* 
>^twer.'\l  Reform  Acts  of 

Having  thus  given,  we  believe,  a tidcrably  just  though 
succinct  view  of  tlie  history  and  present  italo  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  the  Brite*!!  empire,  so  far  as  it  can  Ikj 
distinctly  shown  without  conliminl  rcfureiice  to  the  other 
bninehes  of  the  legislature,  we  r»*fer  for  on  account  i»f  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  Commons, ‘in  parliament 
assemblod'  to  a subsequent  volume  of  this  work.  [Par- 
LIAWKNT.  ImPERIAI..} 

Thero  Uw  may  be  (ho  fit  oecasinii  for  offering  some  indi- 
cations of  the  future  chungeH  in  its  relative  |H>sition  os  a 
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branch  of  the  legislature,  to  which  the  revolution  recently 
txmunemxid  in  its  internal  constitution  must  ovciiluolly 
U*aA  A word  as  to  tho  prognras  of  this  internal  revolution 
it.sulf  must  conclude  the  present  notice. 

Wo  have  seen  how  (he  popular  representation  arose,  first 
as  a cunvenient,  then  as  a necessary  appendage  to  thu  feudal 
porli;uuenl  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  \Vo  have  scon  how,  as 
early  at  least  as  the  parlianienlary  H?ttk*ment  of  the  crown 
upon  the  h<mse  of  Lun(*ustor,  that  popular  representation, 
under  the  title  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  become  an 
effective,  integral.  indcjH’ndenl,  and  solemnly  rucognired 
brunch  of  the  legislature.  We  have  triwed.  from  that  period 
downwards,  tlve  tw'ofold  eperatiuit,  of  the  crown  in  under- 
nitaing  tills  equal  and  sometimes  preponderating  indepen- 
deuce  of  the  Coram<ms’  House,  and  of  that  House  itself  in 
contracting  the  limits  and  abridging  the  xighU  of  (he  eon- 
fltituent  bodies,  until  the  urigiu^  constitution  of  the  repre- 
sentative boily  itsidf  wa.->  absolutely  subverted.  And  last 
of  all  we  have  seen  that  which,  in  the  present  day,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  consider, — the  re-uclion  of  on  enlarged 
ami  pnlighicncd  public  opinion  on  the  lenral  constitution  of 
the  House.  In  an  historical  view  it  is  for  less  important 
to  c.\aminc  tho  merits  of  the  late  racB'-ures  of  reprcsetiiaiivo 
amelioration  in  detail,  than  to  mark  tho  maturity  of  u new 
political  element  which  they  indicate,  and  the  new  line  of 
constitutional  progression  which  they  have  begun.  No 
mailor  that  the  Reform  Acts,  as  they  are  callefl,  have  niudc 
but  a corapruinisv  with  the  cx(‘eeding  corruptions  and  anoma- 
lies of  the  old  system,  and  have  lell  some  of  its  mo«>t  im- 
portant tuturpaiions  untouched:  no  matter  that  the  Cum- 
muns’  Hou.se,  which  in  the  days  of  its  pristine  vigour  was 
democratic  in  the  fullest  souse  of  the  term,  is  still,  though 
somewhat  iiopularixed  by  (he  recemt  changes,  a highly  aris- 
tocratic body : wu  do  nui  (he  less  find  in  (hc.tu  riiunges  u 
succos>ful  effort  of  the  national  intelligcnoe  and  will,  not 
so  much  to  replace  the  Icgidativc  representation  on  the 
ba^is  on  which  it  stuu«l  at  tho  close  of  the  fourteenlli  cen- 
tury, and  which,  from  the  causes  wo  have  previously  staled, 
wos  fixed  without  any  s^ciuniificorsymmclncul  imijxjrtioning 
even  ofthcnuiuheruf  representatives  to  that  ofeohstilueuts. 
but  to  nukuld  it  into  some  shape  more  accordant  with  the 
prciwjnt  advanced  slate  of  general  infonnaiion  in  tho  great 
body  of  the  people  ; to  render  it,  in  short,  a popular  repre- 
sentation in  fact  a.s  uell  us  in  name.  Towards  this  poini, 
bow  much  soever  (hoy  have  fallen  short  of  it.  thu  lute 
nllorutions  by  purlmnientary  cnucimeut  distinctly  tend. 
The  spirit  that  predominates  in  ihoin  plainly  shuus  from 
what  quarter  the  impulse  came  to  which  l/icy  owe  their 
being ; and  it  Is  a reasonable,  at  least,  if  not  a iKH'c.s«>ary  in- 
ference, that  nothing  short  of  a rctrogros>ioii  of  the  publi<- 
intelligence  can  pre\ent  the  impulse  from  being  rciWnUd 
until  the  great  object  we  have  stated  shall  be  completely 
ultaiiied. 

COMMONS,  IRISH  HOUSE  OK.  [Pabliamext  uk 

iKEL.Wn.l 

( OMMON.S,  DOCTORS’.  [Doctors’  Commons.] 

COMMUNION  (ihe  Lai  in  ci.mmutiio,  the  Greek  coii'Mvia, 
koin^nia)  U used  to  designate  the  unifurmily  uf  belief  hy 
which  a number  of  persons  arc  united  in  one  denominaiiun 
or  churcii,  as  tho  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  or  J^uthernn 
communion.  Communio  i^  employed  lepeatedly  in  this 
sen^c  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  oV  Elvira  (Illiberitanuni) 
A.U.  313.  For  the  examination  and  comparkou  of  seripiutul 
passages,  containing  the  words  cmcwi'in  and  vott-wi'di/,  the 
Greek  Concordatices  of  tho  New  Testament  may  be  cuu- 
sulted. 

Communion  is  used  nmru  especially  Ibr  tho  common  or 
public  act  of  sharing  or  participating  in  the  Miciainent, 
eucluirist,  or  Lord’s  i>uiq>er.  Of  tho  origin  and  use  of  the 
word  communion  in  this  sense  an  account  is  given  by 
Casaubnn,  Kxercitot.  1C,  J 30.  During  the  firel  tlu*?e 
centuries  the  cotnimmion  wa.s  cdcbraicd  c\ery  Sunday. 
(Bingham’s  Ori^itiM  I'^ceiesiusticfp,  vol.  v.  c.  y.)  It  was 
suliM-qucntly  administered  only  ibree  tiiuc.'i  in  the  year, 
namely,  at  Eu'-ter,  Wbitsunlidc,  and  Christmas.  By  the 
general  council  of  Lateran.  in  lit. I,  it  wa.s  dcrredl,  in  order 
to  check  tho  apparent  inclination  in  many  to  negUct  it 
entirely,  (hat  every  one  .should  at  least  coniuiunuale  at 
Easter,  that  is,  once  a-ycav.  Tliis  injunction  wa.s  af.cr- 
wards  renewed  by  Ihe  council  of  Trent.  For  im  ample 
acconnt  of  the  antient  cominiinioii  service,  MUhi  7V</c- 
Hum.  a.i  well  oh  of  tho  untc-eommnnion  service, 
CniechumenijTum,  wo  retbr  to  Bmgiiam,  vol.  v.  c.  1 to  y 


There  was  one  form  for  the  a second  for  the  Inilj* 

tvol.  ^ i.  e.  2 and  nt bird  and  lowest  form  for  stra;i:,^ers 

or  Foreigners.  IX^jrradiision  of  the  cler^’  to  ihc  lay  form  of 
eommuniratin^  in  one  kiml,  that  is,  with  brwd  and  no  wine, 
cippearn  to  have  lH*en  an  antuMU  motle  of  eanoniml  punish- 
luenr.  {Ajtost.  Gin.  c.  M.)  The  bread  appears  never  to 
have  Injen  omitted:  the  difference  between  eoinmunicntini: 
under  one  or  two  spcints  or  kinds,  ns  it  is  termwl,  Ijeinff 
solely  in  the  omission  or  inclusion  of  the  sine.  The  rorn- 
iminion  in  two  kinds  seems  to  have  continued  m the  I^atin 
church  until  the  end  of  the  1 1th  centurj- : for  in  ItiOH  Po^ie 
Pnsrhal  II.  dccretHl  that  hltlc  children  only  should  omit  the 
wine,  and  that  the  wim*  alone  shorild  ho  ^von  to  those  who, 
from  oxtreme  illnes'.,  could  not  swallow'the  hn-ail.  /Niter 
this  j»eru>d  the  custom  bc|jan  to  prevail  of  taking  the  wine 
hy  bopping  it  into  the  hreaxl  iiislcad  of  <lrinking  it  nut  of  the 
chalice.  A letter  by  Ernulplnus  hishojr  of  Rochtsiter,  who 
died  in  I lid.  cuinnmnds  Uus  expedient  for  several  reasons, 
one  of  Ihc  quaintest  of  which  is.  to  avoid  the  urofiinalioti  of 
wasting  the  consecrato*!  wino  hy  the  dippimroi  bushy  hcard.s 
into  the  chalico.  The  oomimmion  under  one  species,  that 
is,  with  broad  ahmo,  was  authorial  in  1-11  i by  a docrco  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  and  was  condmuHl  by  the  council  of 
'Ijcnt  in  15f>2  : but.  with  the  exception  of  tho  I.a(in  church, 
ail  the  various  itects  of  Chri-tians  have  rclained  the  com- 
munion under  two  sjweles.  During  tho  first  seven  centu- 
ries the  mixing  of  water  with  the  wino  was  vorv  gcnc- 
rilly  considensl  as  indtaixsnsablc  to  the  proper  and  eiUcient 
performance  of  the  eurharistic  rite.  Justin  Martyr,  in 
ins  • .\pology,’  written  proliably  aljout  tbe  end  of  the  first 
or  beginning  of  the  second  centmy,  observes  that  the 
mode  of  communicating  was  with  a'  chalice  of  wine  and 
wvi/cr.  It  >!i  unnecessKuy  to  quote  passages  from  the  $ul>- 
K<*quent  fathers  in  conllfmatiou  of  this  feet.  Tlieyull  ap- 
|»ear  to  have  believed  the  water  to  be  an  essential  ingredient ; 
and  several  (Cyprian,  ICjiixt.  63,  and  .-Xthnnos.  in  Pxul.  74) 
assign  ns  tho  reason  of  it,  tliat  the  pure  wino  of  the 
mystic  chalice  represents  the  unmixed  nature  of  f»od:  the 
pure  water  represents  the  nature  of  faiihftil  Christians; 
ami  tho  cfimmixlure  of  tho  wino  and  water  n*prcsents  the 
iini-m  of  God  and  the  faithful.  A decree  of  the  (Kcumenic 
council.  A.D.  6!)  I,  denounces  iho  Anuenians  as  heretics  for 
c-elebratinglhe  cuminunion  with  wine  unmixed  with  water; 
and  tho  .32nd  canon  ofthecouncil  of  Trullo  decrees  tho  do- 
iK»sition  of  every  l»i?<him  or  priest  who  shall  omit  the  water, 
rrora  the  w-rilingsof(A»rmain.  patriarch  of  Constantinople; 
of  Cabasilas  ; of  Simeon  of  iliesi^alonica  ; of  Bal^uimon, 
|.atriarrh  of  Aniioch;  of  Goar,  in  his  Euchologiu ; and 
from  the  Greek  Ritual,  it  appears  to  have  been  a long 
established  custom  in  the  Greek  church  to  »lilntc  the  cucha- 
ri-tic  wine  with  hot  water,  and  to  administer  the  mixtun* 
hot.  To  these  rmnarks  on  tho  matter  of  the  cucharist,  we 
may  athl  that  Epiphanius  (Ihvrft.  c.  42)  and  Augustin 
UJtprfi.  c.  29)  S(>eak  of  an  antient  sect  of  Christians  in 
Phiygia,  followers  of  Montanus  who  were  called  Artolyrites 
(dproc,  rvpo^\  because,  in  tho  communion,  tlicy  used  not 
breail  and  wmo,  but  bread  and  cheese,  (Piuouei,  Dirt.  (Di 
Uerfxiet.)  Others,  the  followers  of  Tatiau,  in  theitecoad  cen- 
tury, made  use  of  bread  ami  water  without  wine,  and  hence 
were  callc<l  .\quarians,  and  Hydropanuitai.  (Epiphan.  tir 
Hares.  17  ; Augustin  de  Hare*,  c.  23  ; Cyprian.  Ejn&t.  63.) 
This  sect  is  also  spoken  of  by  Clemens  Alexandrinu.s.  ami 
ChryS’).stom.  and  in  the  fifih  century  it  wa.s  revived,  with  a 
ilccl’aration  of  motives  of  sobriety.  Tliere  appears  to  have 
been  a custom  of  communicating  with  coiuu'cmted  bread  and 
milk,  for  it  is  condemned  by  the  council  of  Braga,  in  Spain. 
A.i>.r»75.  The  prevalent  report  in  Ihc  first  I’enturies,  thatihe 
Christian^  celebrated  the  communion  wiih  Hour  which  was 
kneaded  in  or  with  hrcail  which  was  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  infants,  slain  or  punctured  fur  this  pur))ose.  appears  to 
bo  applicable  only  to  the  Christian  Sects  included  under  the 
denommutioii  of  tlnustics  and  Montanists  ; ut  least  several  of 
the  Catholic  fathers,  in  repelling  the  accusation  from  the  or- 
thodox, distinctly  fix  it  ui>on  these  heretical  sects.  (Epiphan. 
Hare*.  26  ami  4S;  Phiiastrius.  Pib.  Puir.  tom.  4, 

p 13  ; Cyril,  CtiieeJt.  16,  p.  176;  Augustm,  Hare*,  c.  26  : 
TortuU.  1.  2,  cul  t’ror.  c.  b ; Banmius,  An.  126*  129.)  Until 
tbese\enth  century  the  communion  bread  was  that  cum- 
Tuonlv  used  for  f >od  ; a particular  kind  began  then  to  be 
prepAvred  cxclusi\ety  for  the  purpose,  of  a circubr  form, 
and  impressed  with  tho  sign  kA'  tho  cross.  The  Greek 
<rhureh  adopts  a leavened  bread,  but  the  Roman  church  has 


it  unleavened;  and  this  differcnco  has  toon  the  cause  of 
much  cuntro\ei>y,  though  it  seems  easy  to  dii-ide  whi«-li 
Kind  wa»  used  by  JcMi'i.  tlio  last  supper  having  Inreu 
on  one  of  tho  ‘ duyH  of  imleuveued  hn*ail,’  when  iio  other 
kind  rould  tic  eaten  in  the  land  of  Juda'u.  It  has  teen  u 
j^ubjeri  of  still  greater  contention  whelluT  the  proper  pos- 
ture of  cimimunicaiil.s  is  that  of  sitting,  rec  lining,  kncehiu;. 
or  standing.  In  the  third  century  standing  ap]H‘ors  to  Imve 
Ix^m  the  usual  posture.  See  Kusoh.  Hist.  1.  vii.  e.  9 ; Ter- 
tull.  De  Oral.  o.  uU. ; Cliryso>t.  tcjm.  i.,  Houu  22,  in  2iiU, 
irapnaT^vfH  Tpmt'Zp.  It  is  also  a subject  of  (list, iilu 

whether  tho  antient  Agupu.*  (iic  uynirai),  w Inch  some  nioclern 
M»rls  continue  under  the  name  of  I<»ve-feasis,  were  identical 
with  the  eelohralion  of  the  cucharist.  Probably  these 
friendly  repasts,  no  zealously  continued  throughout  the  four 
first  cenfurieA,  worccoimnonced  or  terminated'  by  the  act  of 
comimuuon ; fur  tiuw  often  took  place  in  the  churches  until 
A.D.  360,  when  they  were  excluded  from  the  churches  by  the 
council  of  I.aodicea,  on  account  of  their  having  becume 
scenes  of  indeiNinms  convivialiiy.  Tcrtulliaii,  in  Ins  .f/.of. 
c.  3'J,  miiiulelv  describes  thi^nociHulings  of  one  which  was 
condiiclcd  willi  propriety.  Tlic  fuiheis  freijuenlly  speak  of 
the  nuistH'rated  elements  lieing  carried  home  bv  the  com- 
municants. who  gave  tliLun  to  the  sick,  or  kept  them  de}K>- 
bitevl  in  their  coffers  as  a ch.irm  against  evil  spirits,  or  bore 
them  us  a viaticum  alMiut  their  persons  in  travelling,  and  in 
voyages  by  sea.  (Cyprian,  dn  Cu/w.  p.  176 ; Basil.  Ej.is.  2S9 ; 
Ambrose,  de  Obit.  iSuiyti,  t.  iv.  p.  313  ; Cyprian,  de  Sf,ccluc., 
Ip.  292;  .lustin.  Mart.  A}ol.  1;  Uuronius,  An.  57,  n.  131.) 
Among  the  many  purwiscs  to  w hich  the  sacmmcntid  sym- 
I hols  have  Unm  applied,  we  may  notice  an  iustancj:  related 
I by  St.  Augustin  (G<«/c.  Julian.  1.  iii.  c.  164)  of  a child 
bom  blind’  who  was  perfoeily  enabled  to  see,  after  his 
mother  had  put  u(Mjn  his  eves  a poultice  made  of  the 
euciiaristic  brctul  and  wine,  in  the  first  ccnturU’.s  it  was 
customary  to  hurytheeucharistwith  the  dead;  and  though, 
by  the  council  of  Curlhagc,  a.d.  419,  and  the  (Ecumenic 
council  in  691,  the  custom  was  condemned,  it  still  conlimied 
to  prevail ; and  St.  CulhlH»rl  and  many  others  were  en- 
tombed with  the  ron*ccnited  ha-ud  on  their  breasts,  aa  a 
safeguard  against  the  mule»iation  of  demons.  To  heighten 
the  intensity  ofa  iwdeum  asseveration,  a fevr  drops  of  * the 
vivifying  blood'  were  sometimes  pul  into  the  ink  with  which 
the  signature  was  wriUen.  Thus,  in  tho  eightii  council  of 
C^nstuutinivple,  all  the  bishops  ^igncd  the  du[><>'>ition  of 
PhuiiiLs  with  a pen  ‘dipped  in  tho  blood  of  tho  Saviour.' 
Tlius  Pope  Theitdore  signed  depositions ; and  thus  Charlen 
the  Bold  signed  treaties  of  |K*ace.  (Barouius, /!«.  6 is.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  always  retjuired  that,  alter  the  sen  ing 
of  all  the  communicantK,  any  )H>rtion  of  the  consccraled  ole- 
mciitsw  iiich  might  l>e  left  sliould  be  immediately  eaten  by  ibu 
oiilciating  priesb< ; and  by  the  council  of  Toledo,  in  6!i.‘K  llic 
eoii.sei’rution  of  a prudent  and  moderate  quantity  is  eiijuiiKd. 
in  order  to  prevent  repletion  from  eating  all  tlial  remained. 
Hesycliiu.s  (in  Levilic.  1.  2,  c.  8)  says,  that,  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  tlus-e  remnants  were  burned;  and  Evagrius 
(Hi$t.  1.  iv.  c.  33)  informs  us  that,  in  tho  churches  of  Cou- 
slanliiiople,  the  priests  sent  for  a scbuol  of  children  to  eat 
up  any  large  quantity  of  fragments.  To  the  work  entitled 
‘ An  Inquiry  coneerning  Infant  Communion  in  the  first  Ages 
of  Christianity,’  we  must  refer  fur  infonuaiion  on  tiiut  point 
of  llie  subject  (vxil.  ii.  p.  75) : and  also  to  the  Essays  on  the 
Eucharist,  bj*  Pierce  and  Waicrland.  lathe  fifth  century 
the  commumoti  was  sometimes  udminisloied  by  wonu'ii,  and 
they  continued  to  oillciatc  at  the  altar  in  It.'ily  and  France 
until  after  the  tenth  century.  (Pojie  Gela.sius,  Ji/'f*.  9 tn 
Pi$ht>f>s  q/’  Luruinia;  Epi*.  Raiherius  Bt*hn^»of  I'ef'ona.) 
In  llie  second  century  the  cucharist  began  to  be  (^Ichrnied 
in  the  churches  with  closed  doors,  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
hut  the  initiated,  on  which  tho  Pagan  philosophers  accused 
the  Christians  of  having  adopted  tho  Eleusiniaii  mysteries 
of  C^res  aud  Bacchus,  bread  and  wine.  (Augustin.  Contr, 
Fatutum,  I.  xx.  c.  13.)  ‘ Tlie  fathers,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abtliorp  (filters on  Christianity,  p. 363),  ‘adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Eleusiiiiau  mysteries,  and  most  iiicaiiliuusly 
applied  it  to  tho  Chri.stian  woraliip:  especially  to  baptl-^m 
and  the  oucharist.’  Many  leavned  writers  have  notkvd 
some  rcmarkablti  u(>iats  of  rcsoroblanco  in  iia' Eleusmiun 
roystcrioa  aud  the  Eucharistic  rites,  such  aa  their  Wing  com- 
memomiive,  and  designed  to  etfect  a moral  regeneration 
I («raX4yyiv(0ia),  or  iicw  hirth.  Six*  Abthoi'p  wAi  Auy-ru ami 
I Cu»aubon  in  l>ttrtmii .4nn.  ererri'.,  xvi.  p.  476.  On  tho  dif- 
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ferenf  sorts  of  communion,  wo  Albaapinojus  ; Du  Pin ; 
Anton.  Dominicus;  oml  the  vcrj-  ctnboratc  Hiitvire  de 
I'F.u^htirhiir,  bv  l*Arro<iiie. 

COMNENI  FAMIEV.  [Alexis  Comnknus.] 

COMO,  the  province  of,  in  the  Lymt>ar(lo-Vcnetinn  king- 
dom, is  bounde<l  to  the  north  by  tlic  province  of  ValtcHina, 
ami  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Grbums  ami  Ticino,  from  which  it 
is  hcparatofl  by  several  ofFwts  of  the  Rhcctinn  Alps : to  the 
west  by  the  Lago  Muggiore,  which  divides  it  from  the  Sar- 
dinian territory,  south  by  the  province  of  Milan,  ami  east 
by  that  of  Bergamo.  The  length  of  the  province  of  Como, 
north  to  aotilli,  is  about  forty  miles,  fnmi  Mount  S.  Giori, 
on  tho  frontiers  of  the  Grisons,  to  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Milan,  near  MissKiglia.  Its  brcudtli  is  very  irre- 
gular. The  east  or  larger  division  of  liie  province  incloses 
the  whole  length  of  the  lake  of  Como,  the  Larins  of  the 
Romans,  a line  piece  of  water,  long,  narrow,  and  tortuous, 
full  of  proinoniories,  gulfs,  and  little  bays.  Its  most  north- 
ern extremity  fonns  a sort  of  dUtinct  hike,  called  I-aghctto, 
which  is  joined  to  tho  other  part  by  a narrow  channel.  At 
the  junction  of  the  I.,aghctto  with  the  great  lake,  the  Adda,  ; 
coming  from  Valtfllino,  enters  it  on  the  east  side.  The  i 
lake  then  extends  nearly  due  south  for  fifteen  miles ; after 
which  it  divides  into  two  branches:  one  to  the  south- 
west, which  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  rebtins  the 
name  of  Lake  of  Combi  the  citv  of  that  name  being  at  the 
ettremitv  of  it;  the  oilier  branclli  runs  soulh-east  fur  twelve 
miles,  and  U called  Logo  di  Lcrco,  fmm  the  towm  of  that 
name.  The  Adda  is.sues  out  of  the  lake  at  Lccco.  Tlie 
breadth  of  the  lake  is  very  unetiual;  towards  the  middle, 
just  above  the  bC|vurntion  of  the  two  branchc.s  it  is  about 
three  niile-s  but  in  most  other  places  it  U only  iHilween  one 
ami  two  miles.  Two  ridges  or  pnijectkms  of  the  Uhtoliun 
Alp.s  encompass  the  basin  of  the  lake : one  proccorling  from 
tho  group  of  the  Sjdugen  runs  parallel  to  the  wc*st  bank, 
and  div  i(ic8  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  the  j 
level  of  which  is  more  than  200  feel  above  that  of  tlie  Lake 
of  G*mo.  Tljo  highest  summit  in  this  ridge,  called  Monte  , 
S.  Giori,  or  I'iri  Berg,  which  rises  on  the  north  borders  of’ 
the  province  of  Como,  and  l>cl\veen  il  and  the  Canton  Ticino,  i 
is  al^ut  9(H»0  feet  ntiuvo  the  sea.  The  other  or  cast  ridge  [ 
is  an  olfset  of  the  chain  which  divides  Valteliina  from  Lorn-  I 
bardv,  and  which  forms  a liigh  summit  to  the  north-east  of  i 
the  Lake  of  Como,  called  Monte  l.A’gnone,  about  9000  feet,  | 
and  then  runs  south,  parallel  to  the  cast  bank  of  the  lake, 
dividing  the  province  of  Como  from  the  Val  Brembana,  in  ’ 
the  province  of  Bergamo.  These  two  ridgi's  sink  lower  and 
lower  as  they  advance  to  the  south,  until  at  last  both  merge  - 
into  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy.  They  send  out  manv  oil-  | 
sets  towards  the  lake,  forming  transverse  valleys,  which  arc* 
drained  by  numerous  streams  which  empty  themselves  into  ' 
the  lake.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful  regions  of  Italy,  the  climate  Ixiing  mild  uiul  genial,  I 
tho  soil  prvMluctive  in  fruits  ami  vegetables,  and  the  coun-  j 
tp'  studded  with  thriving  villages  and  fine  villas  or  man- 
sions of  noble  and  Wealthy  families.  Sailing  up  the  lake' 
from  Cumo,  wc  see  a KueciS.<iiun  of  vilia.<  on  both  hanks,  the 
Villa.d’Estc,  those  of  Taiui,  Pasta  (belonging  to  the  cele- 
brated singer  of  that  name),  tho  Villa  Belvedere  near  Blo- 
vio,  and  those  of  Mugiasca  and  Pa&-alacr|un  near  Multrasio. 
Ojiposite  Moltrasio,  and  on  the  right  or  east  Iwnk,  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Torno,  imd  the  villa  called  PHniana.  on 
account  of  the  intermittent  spring  which  Pliny  the  natu- 
ralist (ii.  103)  describes,  and  which  continues  to  exhibit 
the  same  phenomena,  which  arc  described  also,  tlwugh 
with  some  ais<*repanry,  by  the  younger  Pliny  (iv.  3U).  The 
palace  of  La  PHniana  was  built  about  1570,  by  Aiiguissola, 
one  of  the  four  nobles  of  Piacenza  who  murdered  the  Duke 
pier  Luigi  Famese,  and  threw  his  body  out  of  the  window 
of  tho  ducal  palace  of  Piacenza.  Proceeding  north  wc  see 
on  the  right  Palanza,  Careim,  and  the  fine  cascade  of  Nesso, 
and  to  the  left  Brienno,  with  groves  oflaurel  trees,  Cologno, 
Balbiano,  with  tho  island  called  Comocina  opposite  to  it, 
Lenno,  Cadenabbia,  and  La  Tramezzina,  which  lost  is  a 
small  district  full  of  hainleU  and  country-house.s.  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  situations  on  the  lake.  The  Villa  Sora- 
mariva,  a splendid  mansion,  with  a g.dlury  of  g^oml  paint-  | 
ings,  Ls  in  this  neighbourhood.  On  the  opi>osttc  side,  on 
the  promontory  which  divides  tho  two  branches  oJ  Lecro 
and  Como,  is  6cUngiu,  where  i^linv's  seat,  which  he  called 
Coinadia,  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been,  on  a«:ount  of 
Uiu  gay  appearaneo  of  the  landscape.  His  other  villa, 


which  he  calls  Trngjwlia,  was  probably  at  Ix?nno,  on  the 
wc-t  bank,  where  the  landj5cni>o  is  wild  and  stern.  (Valery, 
Voyaars  litihairti  en  llaJie.) 

At  Bella^io  is  the  Villa  Melzi,  once  inhabited  diy  the 
vice-president  of  the  Italian  republic  in  the  first  years  of 
BonajKirte’s  dominion.  Farther  norlli  on  the  cast  bank  is  a 
line  co/icade,  called  Fiumc  di  Latte,  with  a glass  nianufac 
tory  near  it ; next  comes  Varenn,  in  a sheltered  warm  situa- 
tion, where  the  olive,  vine,  and  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
other  southern  plants  are  seen  llmvuig.  Higher  up  on  the 
same  side  is  Belluno,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Sas>iiia;  a 
district  subject  to  very  wid  winiis  from  the  Alps.  A wild  ro- 
mantic spot  in  this  neighbourhowl,  where  the  strejim  Piu* 
verna  forms  a ca.scade  among  the  rooks,  is  called  L'Omdodi 
Bellano.  Furilier  north  is  Culico,  from  whence  the  high- 
road of  the  Sfelvio,  or  Stilfser  Joch,  began,  but  it  is  now  ^ 
being  conlinucd  as  far  as  Ix‘CCO.  A branch  road  strikes  off 
to  the  left  near  Colico,  loading  by  ChiaVenna  to  the  |miss  of 
the  Kpliigeii.  Returning  southwards  by  the  we.st  bank,  we 
see  Donaso.  wlion*  tlic  stcain-boal  from  Como  slops;  (havc- 
dona,  a largo  village,  w’ith  the  vast  marble  palace  of  the 
Dukes  d’Alvilo;  Dongo,  with  its  iron  mines  anil  works; 
Ibe  castle  of  Miisso,  cut  in  the  rook,  where  the  Cundoltierc 
Gian  Giacomo  Medici  of  Mibin,  brother  of  Poi>e  Pius  ly., 
dyfendeil  himself  for  eight  months  against  all  ilie  forces  of 
Francesco  Sforza  lU  duke  of  Milan,  whom  he  obliged  at 
lost  to  grunt  him  .?5,iiUU  gold  sequins,  and  a full  nmnestv,  in 
1532.  Near  Musso  arc  quarries  of  white  iiiurble,  winch 
bns  been  ustil  tor  the  ciuhedrul  of  Como.  I-uwcr  down 
are  Crciina,  Rezzonico  (RHa*lionirum),  and  Menagio, 
another  large  village,  from  whence  a rood  leads  over  the 
mountains  to  Purlczza,  on  the  north  extremity  of  the  Lago 
of  Lugano,  which  lie.e  protrudes  into  the  prmince  of  Como. 

in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  south  branches  of  tliu 
lake  arc  two  ranges  i.f  hills,  ono  parallel  to  each  branch, 
both  meeting  near  Bellugio  on  tho  extreme  jioint.  Betwwn 
these  ranges  is  tho  valley  called  A.ssina,  in  which  the  river 
loimbm  lakes  its  sourto.  with  the  town  of  Asso,  the  little 
lake  of  Sagrino,  and  two  villages,  with  the  classical  names 
of  Castel  Marte  and  Proserpio.  At  ilie  south  cntiance  of 
the  valley  stands  the  little  town  of  Kiba,  in  the  niuldlc  of  a 
plain  cncinded  by  hills,  the  southernmi>st  of  which  term 
; the  group  known  by  the  naiuo  of  Colline  di  Brianza,  which 
extend  between  the  Lambra  and  the  Addu.  and  on  tho  bor- 
ders of  the  two  provinces  of  Como  ami  Milan,  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Mon/a.  The>c  are  tho  m-urest  hills  to  Milan, 
ami  tho  favourite  resort  uf  the  wealthy  Milanese  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  They  arc  full  of  mansions,  country- 
house.-i  ami  gardens,  and  cheerful  vilbgis,  such  u.s  Meiwlc, 
with  a splemlkl  villa  of  the  Bcigioioso  family  ; Rubiate.  on 
Mount  Ivobio,  or  Orobio,  a name  derivcil  from  that  of  ihc 
Orubii,  the  first  known  iiihabitanls  of  this  region,  and 
known  for  its  goo<l  wine;  Invcrigo,  wUh  the  fine  rotunda 
of  the  marquis  ami  architect  Cugnohi,  ami  the  palace  Cri- 
vclli;  Lurago,  with  the  palace  8omiamu;  Galbmtc.  Brian- 
zola,  Montieello  and  Montebello,  which  was  for  a iimo  the 
residence  of  General  Bonaparte  after  his  conquest  of  Lom- 
bardy in  1797.  Near  Elba  are  three  little  lakes,  Alserio, 
Pusiano,  and  Annone,  which  arc  said  to  huve  once  forrocsl 
one  lake,  known  to  the  atitients  by  the  name  uf  Kupilis. 
On  the  baiik-s  of  tho  Al.serio  arc  the  villa  Carcano,  and  that 
of  Appiani,  called  >SuIdu.  Purini,  the  amiable  and  inorol 
poet  of  Lombardy  in  the  last  century,  was  a naiive  of  ihw 
district.  The  roads  arc  good  a.s  in  evL^y  part  of  Lumbindy  ; 
they  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  considerable 
sums  being  devoted  annually  to  tliis  branch  uf  adminis- 
tralion.  The  conimunul,  or  cro&s-rouds  of  tho  province  of 
Conm,  cost  in  ltj31,  26b,(UM>  livres;  in  1&32,  28ii,(>00 ; and 
in  18.33,  252,000  livres.  The  length  of  mad^  re|Miire<l,  ur 
newly  opened,  in  the  province  during  those  three  years 
alone,  was  of  about  200  miles.  (Bidlettino,  Stutistico  di 
Milano,  1835.) 

Tho  west  divisior,  of  the  province  of  Como  consists  of  tlie 
district  uf  Varese  and  the  oust  coast  of  tlie  Logo  Maggiore. 
Varese  is  a bustling  tuwn  near  the  little  lake  of  that  narne, 
in  a fine  hilly  country,  where  .«umc  of  the  best  silk  hi  Lom- 
bardy is  produced.  Tlli^iis  another  favouriio  place*  ofrosort  of 
the  .Milanese,  and  is  full  of  linndsomc  country-houses.  On 
a steep  hill  north  of  Varese  is  the  sanctuary  of  Li  Madonna 
del  Monte,  to  which  the  country  pc’oplc  resort  in  the  month 
of  September.  A road  leads  from  V an*sc  to  Laveno,  whero 
boots  cross  over  liie  Lago  Maggioro  to  Pollanza,  in  the  Sar- 
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dinian^tate,  froniMhenrc  a bram*)!  road  join!(  the  hi^h  road 
of  the  Sim|>lon.  On  the  Cornu  liide  of  the  lake  i»  Luvino. 
Dear  the  river  Tresa,  an  outlet  uf  tlie  lake  of  Lugano  into 
the  Lago  Muiigiore.  Tlio  district  of  Cuvio,  or  Valcuvio, 
not  far  from  Luviuu,  has  been  lately  drained  of  an  extensive 
tnorbh.  To  the  ea^t  of  Valcuvio.  and  »C|iarated  from  it  by 
a range  of  hilU,  is  Vironogo,  on  the  west  bank  of  tlm  lake 
uf  T^tigimo,  which  on  this  side  touclics  the  pruvim  o uf  Como, 
and  whore  nro  lead  uiinea  uiul  wurks.  ToworiU  the  auuth 
end  of  the  Logo  Maggiure  i'.  the  town  of  Angcra,  Anghera, 
or  Angleria,  the  birth  nlace  of  Pietro  Martire,  who  was 
employed  at  the  court  oi  Ferdinand  and  Isiibella,  and  wrote 
‘ Do  rehus  Oceaniris  et  Orlas  Novo  l>eca<les.’  Going  in  a 
wmlh  direction  luwards  the  borders  of  tho  province  of 
Milan,  tho  lulls  gradually  sink,  and  the  southern  verge  of 
the  province  uf  Como  merges  into  the  great  plain  of  Luiu- 
bardy.  Tho  dirtricU  of  Trailitc  and  Appiano  are  situated 
at  this  end. 

Upn  tlie  whole,  the  province  «>f  Como  is  one  of  tho  finest 
in  north  Italy.  It  in  well  eultivutcsl,  though  nut  so  fertile 
as  the  plain;  it  produces  corn,  wine,  fruit,  ami  silk.  'J'he 
lake  abounds  with  fish,  especially  trout.  Tlie  people  are 
industrious,  active,  and  ingenious:  many  distinguished  ar* 
tists  and  literary  men  have  come  from  this  province.  Gian 
Buttista  Ginvio  has  given  a long  list  of  them  in  his  * Dino- 
nario  degli  Uoinini  Illustri  ilella  Comasca  Diuecsi.’  A great 
number  of  young  men  from  the  mountain  districts  emigrate 
in  nuest  of  employment ; many  follow  the  trade  of  masons  : 
anu  lapidaries  as  in  antient  times  when  under  the  Lombard 
kings  majiter-raa*ions  in  Upper  Italy  were  generally  styled 
' inagi.strt  Coinaccni others  go  to  variuus  countries  as  (kx!*  : 
lar»,  carrying  barometers  spectacles,  looking-glasses,  &c., 
which  are  manufactured  at  Como.  j 

There  is  hardly  a district  in  all  Italy  that  has  hnm  so 
often  and  so  much  celebrated  in  antient  and  modem  times. 
The  principal  writers  who  have  di^scribed  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Como,  are  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  ‘ Kpistles  Paulo  ' 
Giovio,  ‘ I.ju-ii  Lacus  Des<-ri|)tio his  brother,  Benedetto 
Giuvio,  *Hist(iria>  Patriai;’  Giamhattisla  Giovio,  'OpuM'uli  | 
Patrii  et  Lettcre  Larianc Araoretti,' Viaggio  ai  tr^Laghi;* ; 
besides  many  others.  I 

The  province  ofCoinu  contains  twenty-six  districts,  namely,  I 
Como,  first  and  second,  RwUagio,  Menagto,  Purlezza,  i 
San  Fedele,  Dongo,  Gravedona,  Bcllano,  Laveno,  Lccc-.», ' 
Oggiono.  Canzo,  Arebute.  Maccugno.  Luiiio,  Tradale,  Ap- 1 
ianu,  Brivio,  MbsagUu,  Mariano.  Erba,  Ang(>ra,  Gavirate, ' 
'an*iie.  and  Curio.  These  nmiain,  in  all,  5*28  communes,  I 
and  :J62.000  inhabitants.  (Bol/rltino  Stutixtico,  18.'I5.)  TTie  ' 
province  is  divided,  for  judicial  pur^ioscs,  into  ten  circondarii,  ^ 
with  local  magistrates;  the  civil,  niminal,  and  commer- 1 
cial  courts  for  the  whole  province  are  at  Como.  Tlicre  are  , 
486  elementary  scliools  c»f  the  first  and  second  cliusa,  attended 
!>y  about  '20,UUO  Ihivs,  and  80  female  scIjimiU  attended  by 
.31.10  girls,  besides  nolirlay  schools  charitable  foundations, 
and  private  schools  authorized  by  the  government.  {Itepori 
of  18.13.) 

COMO,  the  capital  of  tho  pmvince,  and  a bishop** 
sec,  is  situuterl  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  lake,  sur- 
rounded  by  hills,  on  which  are  several  old  castles,  in 
45*  48'  N.  lat.,  and  9*  6'  R.long.,  22  miles  N.  by  W.nf  Mi- 
lan, 16  S.  by  E.  of  Lugano,  and  23  miles  E.  of  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Tlie  jMipulatiou  of  Como,  with 
ilM  suburbs,  is  15.UP0.  Como  ha.s  a Royal  Lyceum,  a public 
gymnasium,  bes  des  a dioce-an  one  for  theological  students, 
a college  of  hoarders  callcil  Gallio,  and  an  institution  for 
female  education  under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  St. 
Francis  dc  Sales.  There  arc  iH'sides,  in  the  province  of 
Como,  six  private  gymnasia  at  Ccmusco.  Lomhardone, 
Ciigliato,  Daverio,  Inrino,  and  Oltnma.  (Serrihtori,  Sagffio 
iilatiiticos  1833.)  The  cathedral  of  Como,  a structure  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  reckoned  among  the  fine  churches  of 
Italy.  The  exteriM  is  case<l  with  white  marble.  Tlie 
church  of  St.  Fcdtde  is  still  older,  and  remarkable  for  its 
architecture.  The  palace  of  the  Giovio  family,  called  .Edes 
Jovio),  lm.s  a collection  of  antient  inscriptions  placed  under 
its  portico  and  round  the  court.  A handsome  casino,  or 
literary  club-house,  has  been  lately  built,  which  Valery 
s.'vys  is  superior  to  all  the  establishments  of  the  same  st)rt  at 
Paris,  (f  uyoircr  LHWraire*  en  Italie.)  The  theatre  is 
also  a hands'ime  building  with  a good  fa^de.  The  Bro- 
etto,  or  old  town-house,  contains  the  public  archives.  Tlie 
suburb  called  Borgo  Vico,  which  stretches  along  the  lake, 
contains  sevornl  fine  palaces  of  the  nobility;  that  called 


I deir  Olmo,  belonging  to  the  Odcscalchi  family,  is  (ho  most 
I remarkable.  The  Lyceum,  a handsome  building,  erected 
! in  1824,  has  a good  library  attached  to  it.  On  a hill  south 
of  Como,  and  near  the  road  to  Milan,  U the  old  tower  Del 
BaradL'llo,  in  which  Napolconc  della  Torre,  the  pnjpular 
chief,  and  lord  uf  Milan,  being  dcfcateil  by  his  rival,  Ottone 
Visconti,  in  1277,  wxis  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he 
died  after  ninciecii  months’  confinement.  Como  is  the 
native  country  of  the  two  Plinys,  of  Paolo  Giovio,  of  Inno- 
cent XI.  (Odewakhi),  and  of  Alessandro  Volta. 

Comum  is  said  (•  have  been  built  by  the  Orobii,  the 
oldest  known  inhabitanisof  the  counlr)'.  It  wa.s  afterwards 
occupiivl  by  tho  Gauls  with  the  rest  of  Insubria.  In  tho 
year  196  ii.c.,  M.  C.  Marcellus  having  defeated  the  Boii 
and  the  lusuhn^s  occupied  Comum.  The  place  was  after- 
wards ravaged  by  live  Rhetiaiis.  C.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
father  of  the  great  Poinpey,  sent  a colony  to  Coinum,  and 
Ca>^^^  is  suul  to  have  sent  a fre^h  colony,  among  whom  wore 
3U0  Gret:k.s  of  distinguished  families.  It  then  assumed 
the  name  of  Novum  Coraura.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
many  names  of  places  in  this  neighbmirluxHl  sc<nn  to  be  of 
Gri'ok  derivation.  Greek  inscriptions  have  also  been  found. 
After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Como  passetl  under  the  Goths, 
Ixingobards,  and  Franks,  and  biH'amo  at  la.st  un  inde- 
pendent ijumiripal  community.  It  was  one  of  the  clucf 
tow'us  of  the  GuibeUnes  in  Lombardy,  and  as  such  quar- 
relled repcatclly  with  the  Milanese,  who  took  it  after  a 
long  siege,  and  tnirnt  it  in  1127.  It  wa.s  aftcrwanl.s  gra- 
dually rebuilt  w here  it  now  stands. 

Como  ha.s  several  con.siderable  manufactories  of  silks,  and 
also  of  woollens.  Of  late  years  we  have  seen  several  new 
wwk*  fhom  the  Como  press. 

COMORIN,  CAPE,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pcniii 
sula  of  Hindustan,  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  rajah  of 
Travancore,  in  8*  4'  N.  lat.  and  77*  37'  E.  long.,  fourteen 
miles  south-east  fhim  the  town  of  Kulaur.  It  was  noticed 
hv  Marco  Polo  in  1295  under  the  name  of  Capo  Comari. 
The  apjirooch  to  this  cape  is  unsafo  for  ships,  on  account  of 
the  many  rocks  by  whicn  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  about  160 
milwi  direct  distance  fVom  the  nearest  point  of  Ceylon,  and 
about  176  miles  from  Columbo. 

COMORN  (in  Hungarian,  Kom&rnm),  a county  in  the 
north-western  port  of  Hungry,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Danube,  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
county  of  Pro.->sburg.  That  portion  whit  h lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  is  permctly  level ; but  the  other,  on 
the  right  ban^  is  mountainous,  owing  to  the  interposition 
of  the  Hakonyc  and  Vertes  ranges.  The  Danube  is  joined 
by  its  northern  arm  close  to  the  town  of  Comorn,  after  ic- 
ceiviug  the  Neutra  and  Waag : the  Doiis  is  another  of  k)ie 
numerous  streams  in  this  county.  Considerable  tracts, 
which  are  now  swamps,  were  cultivated  and  enlivened  with 
villages  in  the  time  of  Mathias  CV>rvinus,  king  of  Hungary. 
The  soil  Is  one  uf  the  most  fertile  in  the  kingdom,  and  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  and  grazing  pursuits.  Tlic  cli- 
mate is  salubrious.  The  surface  available  for  production  is 
estimaterl  at  596,860  acres  ; of  which  209.8UU  arc  employt  d 
ns  aiable  land,  32.100  as  pastures,  16,3i)U  os  viuovurd.-,  and 
221,280  arc  occupied  by  woods  and  forests.  The  whole 
area  is  about  1127  square  miles.  Large  herds  and  Hocks 
are  reared,  and  there  is  a royal  stud  at  Baliolna:  there  is 
much  game,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fi»h.  Beautiful 
marble  is  got  at  Tandos  and  Dotis,  and  (he  county  also 
produces  limestone,  sandstone,  and  coal.  It  is  divided  into 
4 circles,  and  contains  1 town,  6 market-towns,  81  villages, 
and  70  privileged  settlements.  The  population  is  aUiut 
120,000,  mostly  Magyars,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Cal- 
vinist!'. 

COMORN,  the  chief  town,  is  a royal  free  town  and  fortress 
at  (he  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Schiitt,  opposiio 
the  efflux  of  the  \Vnag  into  tho  Danube.  It  lies  in  47*  45' 
N.  lat.  and  18“  8'  E.  long.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
and  the  streets  arc  dark  and  narrrow  ; but  it  is  well  situated 
fur  trade,  which  it  carries  on  to  a great  extent  in  grain, 
honey,  wine,  timber,  and  fish.  It  contains  four  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Andrew  Is  of  oousi- 
ilerahle  dimensions,  two  places  of  Protestant  worship,  a 
Greek  church,  and  a synagi>gue ; a council  hou.se,  town- 
hall,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  gymna-ium,  grammar 
school  for  the  citizens,  and  hospital.  It  is  the  seat  oft  he  only 
native  W'^sociation  for  insuring  the  vessels  which  navigote 
the  Danube  and  other  Hungarian  rivers,  and  their  cargov**. 
To  the  cast  of  tho  (own,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Waag 
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und  Danube  form  a junction,  stnnds  the  inaiden  forint  of 
Comom.  which  is  defended  by  oxtcnsivo  works  and  tftes- 
H»~pont  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube:  it  wrs  built  by 
Mathias  Corvinus,  ami  has  been  rendehe<l  one  uf  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe  by  the  additional  fortihemtions 
eommenced  in  IftOi.  The  Dniml>©  is  crossed  at  this  spot 
by  a flying  bridge  us  well  a bridge  of  l»oa(s.  Comorn 
contains  about  UfiO  houses,  and  I7.5UU  inhabitants. 

COMORO  ISLANDS  are  situnleil  in  the  channel  of 
Mosambique,  between  11*  and  13*  S.  lat.,  and  4*2“  and  45* 
E.  long.,  about  150  miles  from  the  const  of  Africa,  and 
somewhat  more  from  the  western  coast  of  Madagascar. 
They  are  four  in  number ; the  largest,  Comoro  or  An- 
gazaye,  which  extends  about  thirty  miles  smith  and  north, 

)s  very  little  known.  The  principal  island  is  Anzuan  or 
Hinzuan,  where  the  sovereign  who  calls  himself  sultan 
resides : this  is  the  only  island  visited  by  European  vessels. 
[A.szuan.1  The  third  is  M^^^iotte.  or  rather  Mayotte,  which 
is  said  to  nave  1500  inhabitants.  Tlie  ^malU«l  is  Mobilla 
or  Mulalle.  These  islands  have  recently  been  often  de- 
vastated by  the  Muralis,  or  inhabitants  of  the  coE.st  of 
Sckelava  in  Madagascar,  who  emne  over  in  largo  boats, 
besiege  the  fortified  towns  for  months  together,  and  carry 
away  cattle  and  men.  The  popnlalkm  is  said  to  have  ranch 
decreased,  and  the  smaller  islands  are  nearly  abandoned  by 
their  inhabitants. 

COMPANIES,  JOINT  STOCK.  [Joint  Stock  Com- 

PANIKS.] 

COMPANIES,  or  GUILDS.  [Borouch.  p.  201 ; Col- 
lroiumO 

COMPANY,  in  military  aftaira,  is  the  body  of  men  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a battalion  of 
infantiy,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  troop  in  a regiment 
of  cavalry.  Tlic  stn^igth  of  a company  iti  the  regiments  of 
Guards  and  of  the  Artillery,  is  ) 2(j  men,  but  in  the  regular 
infantry,  100  men.  In  uach  battalion  there  is  one  which  is 
denominated  the  j^renadiur  company,  and  another  bi'aring 
the  name  of  the  light  company ; and  these  are  called  flank 
companies  from  their  stations,  which,  when  the  battalion  is  ; 
drawn  up  in  line,  are  at  its  extremities.  The  grenadiers  j 
acquired  that  denomination  from  the  grenadeti,  or  small  \ 
shells,  which  they  were  appointed  to  throw  by  band  into  an  I 
enemy’s  works;  and  the  light  companies  were  so  called  i 
from  the  activity  required  in  the  men,  who  are  frequently  i 
detached  from  the  line  in  order  to  act  as  skiriuishcrs.  ac-  I 
cording  to  circumstances,  about  the  battalion  or  brigade  to  | 
whichithey  belong.  Every  company  of  the  line  and  militia  I 
is  commanded  by  a captain,  under  w hom  arc  a lieutenant  | 
and  an  ensign,  besides  the  non-commissioned  oflicers ; but  in 
the  regiment  of  artillery,  the  rifle  brigade,  and  the  corps  of 
engineers  and  marine's,  each  company  has,  instead  of  an 
en.-iign,  a second  lieutenant. 

In  Fruinxi,  the  first  furmation  of  bodies  of  men  under  the 
denomination  of  companies,  niuy  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1373.  [Cavalry.]  But  the  institution,  in  that 
country,  of  what  approaches  nearer  to  the  present  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  occurred  in  1 557,  when  Henry  II.  divided 
a French  legion  into  fifteen  bodies  of  400  men ; each  of 
which,  except  the  two  first  divisions  or  companies,  was 
commanded  by  a captain,  a lieutenant,  and  an  ensign,  be- 
sides two  scijeimls  and  eight  corporals.  Those  two  com- 
panies were  consklured  os  being  immediately  under  the 
command  of  the  colonel  hiin-'uir,  and  thercKirc  had  no 
officer  of  higher  rank  tlian  lieutenant.  This  regulation 
seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the  British  service,  since 
formerly  in  each  regimeni  there  were  two,  called  the  colo- 
iid's  companies,  which  were  commanded  by  lieutenants 
only,  who.  however,  wenr  by  courtesy  entitled  captains. 

It  is  observed  by  Grose,  that  probably  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  the  English  infantry  was  divided  into 
corps,  consisting  of  lOOu  men,  which  were  sulKhvidcd 
into  hundroda  and  tens.  And  he  remarks  that  in  the  list 
of  the  army  engaged  at  the  siege  and  battle  of  St.  Quentin 
in  1557,  each  company  is  statt^  to  consist  of  tUO  men,  and 
to  bo  commanded  bv  a captain,  a lieutenant,  and  an  ensign, 
as  at  present,  besides  a soijcant,  a harbinger,  or  quarter- 
master, and  a drummer. 

COMPASS,  AZIMUTH,  is  a compass  with  plain  .*ight.s 
^generally  vertical  wires),  attached  to  it  in  such  a manner 
as  to  be  moveable  round  a vortical  axis  inde]Hmdeiitly  of 
the  compass-card.  A pointer  sliows  the  angle  which  the 
position  of  the  telescope,  or  sights,  marks  out  on  the  card, 
Ifaal  is»  the  bearing  of  the  object  towards  which  the  sighu. 


are  directed.  This  angle  is  the  asimuth  of  the  object,  wbei 
the  correction  for  magnetic  variation  is  made.  But  when 
the  hearings  of  two  objects  ore  measured,  (he  correction 
need  not  bo  applied  in  merely  determining  the  differenco 
of  bearings,  since  the  error  affects  both  t^qually. 

The  azimuth  composs  is  a rough  instrument,  owing  to 
the  lightness  and  slender  material  of  the  cumpuss-card,  &c. 
When  more  exactnew  is  required,  a Theodolct,  or  some 
instrumoiif  of  the  kind,  niui^t  be  u>ed. 

COMPASS,  THE  MARINER’S.  A magnetic  needle 
balanced  on  a pivot,  will,  subject  to  a coiTcctiun  fur  the  va- 
riation of  the  magnet,  jwint  out  ihc  true  direction  of  north 
and  i«outh.  A curd  bearing  the  points  of  (he  compass,  and 
unalterably  attarlieil  to  any  apixiratus,  such  as  a ghdie, 
will  therefore  afford  the  means  of  adjusting  it  nurih  und 
south,  if  the  contxc  of  tlic  card  be  made  the  pivot  of  a mag- 
netic needle.  In  iho  mariner’s  eompa.ss,  however,  it  is 
u^ual  to  affix  the  needle  to  ihc  card,  pointing  towards  its 
north  and  {<oulh  point,  so  tlml  the  card  travels  with  the 
needle:  and  if  a pointer  (fixed  with  respect  (o  the  ship) 
mark  out  the  point  on  iho  edge  of  the  card  which  lies  in 
the  line  drawn  through  ihc  pivot  parallel  to  the  plane  which 
symmetrically  biser  ts  the  ship,  the  bearing  of  the  ship’s* 
head  is  shown  by  the  part  of  Ihc  card  to  which  the  pointer 
directs  for  the  time  being.  To  insure  the  horizmilalily  of 
the  C(iin])aHS-rard,  the  cylindrical  liox  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed is  supported  in  a hoop  at  opposite  points,  by  pins 
projwting  from  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  box  to  revolve  insido 
, the  Iionn.  This  hoop  is  supported  in  the  same  manner  on 
I pivots,  (lie  line  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first  pivots ; 
so  that  Iwtween  the  rotation  of  the  compass-box  in  the 
Iwmp,  and  the  hoop  itself,  the  former  can  always  find  its j«o- 
’ sition  of  oquilibriuni,  which  U the  horizontal  position.  The 
i small  oscillations  of  the  apparatus  are  immediately  de- 
! stroyed  bv  the  friction.  The  apparatus  is  then  said  to  be 
supported  on  gimbles,  or  giiub^n. 

Tne  notation  of  tlie  mariner’s  compa.ss  is  as  follows  : any 
point  in  the  c.ard  Iwing  taken  as  north  (marked  N.),  the  op- 
posite point  is  the  south  (marked  S.),  and  the  interroe<linte 
points  are  the  oast  and  west  (E.  and  W,)  The  jiixla-posilioii 
of  any  two  letters  denotes  the  point  which  is  half  way  be- 
tween the  points  marked  by  these  letters(N.E.,  N.W^  S.K., 
S.W.,  north-east,  north-west,  &c.,  half  way  between  north 
and  east,  &c.).  The  repetition  of  any  of  the  preceding  with 
any  of  the  cardinal  points  (corrfo,  a hinge  or  pivot,  points 
on  which  all  tlie  rest  depend),  has  a similar  meaning : thus 
E.  S.E.,or  east-eouth-easl,  means  tlie  point  which  is  half  way 
between  cast  and  south-east.  Tlie  interraciliiitcjioiuts  lie  half 
way  between  the  sixteen  points  hitherto  explained:  but  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  same  notation,  it  u usual  to  express 
each  by  that  one  of  the  preceding  points  to  wbi«-h  it  is 
m.'urcst,  followed  by  (he  cardinoi  point  towards  which  its 
departure  from  its  nearest  wint  leads  it,  the  two  being  se- 
parated by  the  word  ‘ by.*  llius  the  point  half  way  betw  een 
east  and  east-south-en.st.  is  east  bv  south  (ncarcj.t  to  east 
looking  towards  smith).  This  admirable  notation  gives 
thirty-two  iKiints,  as  follows,  which  are  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  description. 
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Tho  dbaatice  between  any  two  oousecutive  pointa  imb* 
leitda  one  thirty-second  |Kirl  of  the  circumference,  or 
11^15'.  This,  angle  ia  calle<l  a |M>int : and  two  nbjecta. 
whoae  bearings  differ  bv  such  an  anglo,  are  said  to  bear 
one  point  from  each  otfier.  Thus  a ship  is  said  to  sail 
wiihm  throe  puinU  of  tho  wind  when  the  angle  which  her 
track  makes  with  the  line  in  which  the  wind  comes  is  less 
than  three  times  11®  15',  or  33®  43'.  TIjc  convenience  of 
the  precerling  notation  is  combined  with  greater  accuracy 
(the  eelge  of  the  caitl  beim;  divided  into  degrees  as  well  os 
points)  by  noting  the  number  of  degrees  between  the  direc- 
tion in  question  and  the  nearest  point,  together  with  the 
direction  of  departiue.  Thus  E.N.E.  7®  21'  E.,  would 
imply  a direction  which  makes  an  angle  7®  21'  with  E.N-E., 
towards  the  east.  If  fractions  be  used,  they  mean  fmtions 
of  a point : thus  N.E.  ^ E.  moans  a quarter  of  a point  from 
north-east  toward^  the  cast. 

COMPASS,  HISTORY  OF  THE.  Tlio  knowledge  of 
the  directive  power  of  the  magnet  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  to  European  nations  generally, 
till  late  in  the  twelfth  century ; and  does  not  am>ear  even 
then  to  have  been  brought  into  common  u<iO  for  nautical 
purposes.  It  has  however  been  so  known  and  so  used  in 
Cliinu,  Japan,  Indio,  and  Arabia  from  periods  of  high  anti- 
quity. Doubts,  indeed,  have  been  often  expressed  of  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  dates  attributtsl  to  the  notices  of  it  in  the 
grand  annals  of  their  empire:  but  the  must  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  Chinese  claims  does  nut  warrant  our  M’ep- 
ti<'i»m  on  one  uiiut  or  the  other-  Tlie  Jesuit  missionaries, 
who  went  to  (Jhina  in  t!u.‘  lieginning  of  the  17th  century, 
were  • f course  little  likely  to  admit  tho  high  antiquity 
claimed  by  tluwe  annals  without  rigorous  inquiry;  nor 
withiiut  evidence  of  great  force,  to  give  up  in  any  degree, 
even  implicitly,  tlie  chronological  auUiurity  of  tho  Vulgate 
Scripture'^:  yet  this  was  not  only  the  case,  but  u})on  (heir 
return  they  unanimously  agreed  in  the  conviction  that 
tho.se  re  oms  wore  authentic,  and  several  of  them  published 
that  cunsiciiun  to  the  Catholic  world,  at  nu  small  degree  of 
risk  to  their  reputation  for  orthodoxy.  No  exact  trans- 
lation inht  any  European  language  of  the  passages  from 
which  they  drew  their  acwunt.s  of  tho  directive  properties 
of  the  magnet,  had,  however,  been  given  till  last  year, 
when  tne  lamented  scluilar  Klaproth  published  Ins  • Lcltre 
a M.  A.  Humbuldt  sur  I'lnvention  de  la  KeubMile,’  at 
Paris ; and  a translation  of  the  passage  in  question  has 
btHJTi  again  given  in  English  by  Mr.  Davies  in  his  ‘ Early 
History  of  the  Mariner’s  Compass,’  just  published  in  the 
’ British  Annual  fur  1837.’  The  circumstanc'e,  from  its 
incidental  mention,  seems  to  give  greater  authority  to  the 
pa.s.sage.  It  relates  to  the  ibitc  2(>34  years  before  our  a>ra. 

* Houaiig-ti  punishes  Tclu-yeou  at  Tchuu-lou. 

‘Tlie  WuV-ki  said:  Tchi-yeou  boro  the  name  of  Khianjj; 
he  was  related  to  the  Emperor  Yan-ti.  Ho  delighted  m 
War  and  turniuil.  He  made  swords,  lances,  and  large 
cross-bows  to  opprcs.s  and  devastate  tho  empire.  Ho  called 
and  brought  tugetlier  tho  chiefs  of  provinew:  hLs  grasping 
disposition  and  a\*arice  exceeded  all  bounds.  Yan-ti-yu- 
wang,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  him  in  check,  ordered 
biro  to  withdraw  lihnwlf  to  Chao-hao.  in  order  that  he 
might  thus  detain  him  in  the  west.  Tchi-yeou  neverthele.ss 
persisted  more  mid  more  in  hi.s  perverse  conduct.  He 
crossed  the  river  Yang-clwiii,  ascended  tho  Kii*ou-nao,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  Emp<‘ror  Yan-ti  at  Klioung-sang.  Yan  ti 
was  obliged  to  retire  and  seek  an  a«ylum  in  tho  plain  of 
Tehou-luu.  Hiuan-vuan  (tlie  proper  name  of  the  Emperor 
Houang-ti)  then  collected  the  forces  of  the  vassals  of  tho 
empire,  and  attacked  Tchi-yeou  m the  plains  of  Tchuu-lou. 
The  latter  raise<l  a thick  fug.  in  order  that  by  means  of  the 
darkness  he  might  spread  confusion  in  the  enemy’s  annv. 
But  Hiuan-vuan  con**tructerl  a chariot  /»r  l/if 

touth.  in  or^r  to  distinguish  the  f<jur  caniiiml  points ; by 
means  of  which  he  puri>ucd  Tchi-yoou  ami  took  him  pri- 
soner. He  caused  him  to  be  ignuminiously  put  to  death  at 
Tchouug-ki.  The  spot  received,  ftom  this  circumstance,  the 
name  of  the  plain  of  the  broken  curb.’ 

Other  Chinese  sreounts  vary  as  to  language  and  a.s  to 
circumstances  relating  to  the  personal  character  of  Tchi- 
Twu;  but  they  all  agree  in  the  statement  rc.spccting  the 
^cAt-nun  (or  chariot’ of  tho  south)  being  constructeil  by  the 
emperor  on  that  occasion ; and  it  it  remarkable  that  the 
very  name  by  which  the  instrument  is  denoted,  like  every 
thing  else  Chinese,  is  retained  almost  unvaried  fiou'i 


tho  earliest  period  of  their  history  down  to  the  present 
times. 

Though  numerous  other  po.ssages  of  various  dates  speak 
ei^ually  explicitly  of  the  use  of  the  compass  fur  land  pur- 
poMKi.  yet  no  mention  of  the  use  of  the  magnet  for  navi- 
gation  occurs  in  anv  of  their  books  that  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  till  the  dynasty  of  Tsin, 
which  lasted  from  the  year  263  to  419  of  Cfirist.  It 
is  in  the  great  dictionary  Foi-wen-yeu-feu  ; and  it  is  there 
stated  that  * there  w’ere  ihuii  ships  directed  to  the  south  by 
the  needle.'  Mr.  Davies  contenos  that  this  passage  rather 
refers  to  the  magnitude  of  their  ships  and  the  extent  of 
the  voyages  which  they  performed,  than  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  needle  into  marine  affairs.  In  the  ninth 
century,  two  Mohammodan  travellers  travelled  into  Arabia, 
an  account  of  whose  journey  was  published  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  (which  bears  internal  marks  of  being  written  as  early 
as  the  clo:<e  of  the  eleventh  century)  by  Eusebius  Renaudot, 
at  Paris,  in  1 718.  In  this  it  U stated  that  the  Chinese  at 
that  period  (the  ninth  centur>‘)  traded  in  ships  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Ro'l  Sea ; and  though  the  compass 
is  not  mentioned,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  Cbine!«e 
sbuuM  have  known  the  directive  property  of  the  magnet, 
and  have  used  it  on  land  for  thirty  renturies,  and  yet  not 
have  empbned  it  at  sea.  It  was  known  on  the  Synan 
coast  lietorv  it  had  come  into  general  use  in  Europe,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  following  pxH-Hago  from  a MS.  written  in 
1242,  by  Bailak  Kibdjaki,  which  i8  very  explicit  in  its 
tU'srription  of  the  nautical  conipas.S':— * Wo  have  to  notice, 
amongst  other  propertk-s  of  the  magnet,  that  tho  captains 
who  navigate  the  Syrian  sea,  when  the  night  is  so  dark  as 
to  com“eal  finm  view  tlio  stars  which  might  direct  their 
course  according  to  the  position  of  tho  four  cardinal  points, 
take  a basin  full  of  water,  which  ibey  shelter  from  wind 
l»y  placing  it  in  the  interior  of  tho  vessel ; they  then  <lrivo 
a nee<Uo  into  a wooden  peg  or  a coni-stalk,  so  os  to  form 
tho  shape  of  a ertms,  and  throw  it  into  the  basin  of  water 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  float*. 
They  afterwards  take  a loadstone  of  sufllciont  size  to  All 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  even  smaller;  bring  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  give  to  their  hands  a rotatory  niiitiun 
tuwanU  the  right,  so  that  the  needle  turns  on  the  water’s 
surface;  thcy'lhcn  suddenly  and  quickly  withdraw -their 
hands,  when  the  two  points  of  the  neerlle  fhco  north  and 
south.  They  have  given  me  ocular  demonstration  of  this 
process  during  our  sea  voyage  from  Syria  to  Alexandria  in 
the  year  64u’  (of  the  Hegira).  An  older  passage  than  this 
might  have  been  quoted,  did  tho  limit*  of  our  ^icle  allow 
of  amplification;  but  this  has  been  chosen  on  aceoiint  of 
the  distinctness  of  the  description.  When  we  consider  the 
jealousy  with  which  all  knowledge  was  guarded  by  its  pos- 
sessors, eapecially  that  of  rommvrcitU  value,  wc  cannot 
hut  ailinit  that  the  use  of  the  compass  must  have  been  very 
common  at  a period  w'hcn  a passenger  was  initiated  into 
the  comploto  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  magnetising  tho 
steel  iicimle,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  luing  it. 

In  1260,  when  Marco  Polo  returned  mm  bis  travels  in 
CalhaV,  he  i-s  believed  to  have  brought  a knowledge  of  the 
com|ia.ss,  as  well  a.<  otherChinese  inventions,  back  tu  Europe 
with  him ; but  there  is  no  knoum  authority  for  this  opinion 
that  can  lay  claim  to  authenticity.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  fifleeiith  century,  when  Va«co 
de  Gama  found  hi.s  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  pilots  of  the  Indian  Seas  wore  expert  in  the  use  of  sea- 
charts,  the  astrolalie,  and  the  coropa.ss. 

A pa>sagc  extracted  &um  tho  Land/uimaboh  of  Are 
Frodc,  who  lived  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  ecntui«', 
li!is  been  brought  forward  by  Professor  Hansleen  to  pro\^ 
the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  fur  purposes  of  navi- 
gation at  lea.st  a*  early  os  that  date,  in  Norway:  */nr  in 
thtse  times  seamen  had  no  loadstone  in  the  northern 
r<iuntries'  But  this  passage  is  most  probably  an  inter- 
polation by  the  continualor  of  the  chronicle : which  view 
IS  supporletl  both  by  the  remark  of  the  editor,  Finseus,  of 
the  chronicle  itself,  Oh  well  os  by  the  circumstance  of  tho 
M hole  I assage  not  being  found  in  three  different  MSS.  Its 
authentic  origin  cannot  rea<'h  higher  than  the  fourteenth 
century.  (Brit.  Ann.,  p.  296.) 

Tlie  mariner’s  compas-s  is  however  minutely  described  by 
Guyot  de  Provins,  wno  wrote  his  satire  entitled  ‘ La  Bible^’ 
about  the  year  U90.  This  has  usually  been  assumed  to 
cuninin  no  indication  tluit  the  mariner’*  compass  was  a 
re>  ent  discovery  or  only  little  known  in  France  at  the  titm 
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of  Vlie  composifion  of  the  satire;  but  Mr.  Davies  consi<Wrs 
fha»  the  minutencis  of  the  ilescriptiori  itseU',  as  >vell  as 
»'’*er  {‘olla'cral  evidence,  proves  eleaidy  that  it  wa«  nn  in- 
•«.  ument  at  that  time  not  only  not  nuich  kni»wn.  but  a 
total  novelty.  Gnyot,  a minstrel  by  profession,  had  ]»m* 
bably  seen  it  in  u^e  during  the  entsades,  to  one  of  which 
most  likely  ho  had  pre\iou‘^ly  attached  himself.  At  all 
even  s (’aj-dinal  do  Vilry  nnd  Vincent  de  Beauvais.  Injth 
Frenclnncn,  and  both  erusadors,  willing  at  a later  periixl 
bv  a qiinifer  or  half  a century  that;  Guyot.  speak  of  it  ns 
n grea-  ciniosity  uliich  they  sinv  in  the  ca-f,  ami  ns  a thing 
nei  ft'ctlv  new  in  Europe  would  be  spoken  of.  There  is  not 
hence  the  slighte.st  foundation  11^  the  belief  that  it  was 
usetl  bv  Euro|>ean  seamen  at  so  early  a period,  ihougli  ; 
Ihwo  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  erntur)-  it  had  come  into  partial  »ise  and  into 
gcne:al  knowledge ; sinec,  in  one  of  (he  songs  of  Gauthier 
irEpinois,  is  an  which  no  one  w’ould  have  made 

had  not  hU  auditors  l«?cn  familiar  with  the  magnetic 
nee^llc. 

Con'«:idprable  doubts  rest  U]>on  the  charncler  to  be  given 
to  a MS-  known  as  the  l>’vden  MS,  of  Adsiger.  This 
(whit'h  has  Wen  published  by  Cavallo  in  the  supplement 
to  his  'Treatise  on  Miienetism,’ pp.  maki*«  the 

c 111  as.s  known  Tav  ftw/i  purposes  in  lioP,  and,  what  is 
mo:e  remarkahle,  it  does  not  apjicnr  to  hare  lufon  known 
lo  the  writer.  Pcirus  Peregrinus,  as  cnpablo  of  use  at  M’a, 
whilst  its  declinalioa  from  (ho  (rue  meridian  is  distinctly 
c.vprcs'od.  Klaproth  <1(K‘s  not  even  mention  this;  Libri 
throws  doubts  u|Km  llic  aulhcnti  ity  of  the  MS.  itself; 
Windelmnke  has  ver>'  rwently  publisl'icd  a cmmnonlary  on 
it.  wliich  wc  have  not  seen;  and  Ihivies  waives  the  dis- 
cuMion  of  it  till  a future  period.  Under  the  e cireum- 
i^lancos  there  ean  be  no  impropriety  in  leaving  it  as  an  <ipcn 
question;  and  we  fei  l the  more  d>p«iscd  to  do  this, as  (here 
is  very  edear  jroof  that  the  ner  dle  was  at  least  partially 
known  in  Europe  before  the  period  when  that  letter,  ad 
.S»"c/7u»»,  was  written;  and  moreo\er  that  it  throws  no 
es;H.H!ial  light  ui>on  the  progress  of  the  impro\enient  of  the 
iiiatrument. 

It  was  long  rontendinl  (hat  tho  inventor  of  the  compass 
as  a nnuticaf  instrument  was  Flavio  Giuja,  a native  of 
Amain,  near  Naples,  and  the  date  given  by  the  Italians  is 
from  IdOO  to  l.d‘20.  It  will  W obvious  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opiiiimi ; 
and  indepcMulenlly  of  this,  the  authority  of  the  statements  I 
IhemM-dvcR  are  invalidated  hy  an  ajipeal  to  the  facts  which  | 
are  .afltrmed  in  pnjof  of  it,  as  may  be  siecn  either  in  Klap- 
rolh’.s  letter  or  in  the  ‘ British  Annual.*  Before  (his 
aRiiigncd  peritHl,  oven  the  Trhnr  of  Brunetto  I,.atini  (the 
master  of  the  Divine  Dante)  liears  evidence  that  the 
compass  was  not  a rarity.  Il  is  liowcver  highly  probable 
that  Giuja  greatly  improved  the  ronipiss,  either  by  Us  mode 
of  suspension,  or  by  the  attachment  of  the  rani  to  the 
needle  itself,  or  in  some  other  important  particular. 

TIu’  French  have  laid  <daira  to  the  discovery  of  the  coin- 
pas'.,  or  at  least  to  the  attachment  of  the  raid  lo  (he  needle, 
from  the  circiimsiancc  of  the  north  point  being  markcrl 
with  \\\Q  ftflur  de  hsi  but  in  the  ahsenco  of  all  distinct 
evideiv  e on  this  point.it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Davii?s  U correct — that  (he  figure  is  an 
orunmented  rro^s,  and  originating  in  tho  devotion  of  an 
ignorant  and  su]>erstittous  age  to  the  mere  stmbol.  Or, 
again,  he  obsCA'es,  ns  the  compass  undoubtedly  enme  into 
Eui'0|>e  from  the  Atabs.  1ho./fcwr-/ic-/i>  might  possibly  ho  a 
mo<lilicalion  of  the  or  dart,  tho  name  by  wdiitdi  the  ! 

Arabsiullcd  the  msslic.  ” I 

The  diw'overy  of  (he  xariution  of  thencclle  was,  generally, 
before  Ihcappcaranco  of  Cavallo’s  ‘ Treatise  on  Magnetism,’  1 
attributed  to  Odumbus,  ami  nnee  that  time  it  has  been 
assutneil  as  being  very  early  known,  [Dkclin.vtion  of  thk 
Com  csss,] 

By  whom  the  suspension,  now  generally  u«ctl,  was  in- 
ventotl,  is  altogether  unknown  from  any  document,  or  other 
evidence.  The  suspension  of  tho  whole  machine  iltwlf  on  ' 
(wo  circles,  whose  su<|M>ntiing  diameters  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  te«*hnicnlly  called  gimbals  (or  jimb.v!sj.  is 
however,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  have  been  English, 
though  we  are  still  ignorant  both  of  the  person  who  invented 
it  or  the  period  of  (he  invention.  It  appears  to  1«  traditional 
evidence*  on  which  the  <»piuion  re<is;  but  a tradition  in 
whi'h  rival  muions  agree,  bearing  on  an  invention  whicli 
would  be  honourable  to  uny  one  lo  have  a power  to  claim, 


ran  hardly  l*e  si.pjxisetl  an  erroneous  one.  Still,  even  m 
England,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  construction 
was  very  rude  in  its  execution. 

The  dip  of  the  needle,  or  its  inclintition,  was  also  Iho 
undoubled  discovery  of  an  Englishman,  Robert  Norman, 
a lumlical-inMrumcnt  maker  at  Wapping,  who  publi'hcd 
an  intonating  ac«-mmt  of  the  course  of  his  exporimonin  in 
1^94,  under  the  title  of  the  ‘Now  Attractive.’  [Dipping 
Nkkdlk  and  MxoNKTtc  Intknsity,] 

The  Vahiation  of  Dkcmnation  is  also  an  English 
dUenvery,  being  miule,  as  is  well  aulhcnlu  ated,  by  Stephen 
Rmrowos,  of  Liinehouse.  and  fully  determined  by  Gille- 
brnml.  professor  of  georaetrv  in  Gresham  College ; and  the 
diurnal  variation  of  tho  declination  also  unquestionably 
belongs  to  another  Englishman,  Mr.  Graham,  about  1719. 

Afler  the  time  of  Norman,  it  appears  to  Iiavo  boon  the 
general  practice  to  follow  his  plan,  that  of  suspending  the 
necille  by  its  mechanical  centre  of  gravity,  and  when  it 
wuA  magnetiscfl.  bringing  it  from  the  natural  magnetic 
position  lo  a horizontal  one  by  means  of  a counter  weight, 
whieh  could  l>c  slid  along  the  needle  to  bring  it  to  the 
requircfl  jtosition.  Few  attempts  of  any  moment  were 
tnnde  till  very  recently  to  examine  the  magnetic  conditioiw 
nnd  changes  to  which  the  neefUe  was  subjectwl,  or  the 
ndxanlnges  of  one  form  of  the  needle  il.stdf  over  another. 
The  only  improvements  were  !hi>se  which  insuriKl  gn*alcr 
niicly  of  (\m.st ruction ; nnd  except  in  this  respeci.  the 
necslle  was.  at  (he  beginning  of  tho  nineteeth  century,  in 
prt’cisely  the  same  state  as  it  was  three  centuries  betore. 
The  two  chief  improvements  in  the  completion  ofa  needle 
lo  be  aimed  at,  Imsides  iu  accurac)-  of  sus^wnskm,  were  the 
symrootricnl  diffusum  of  the  two  opposite  species  of  nwg- 
netism  in  the  two  arms  of  the  needle,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  the  greatest  total  directive  intensity  to  it  as  a 
whole.  The  method  of  effecting  the  first  of  these  is  gene- 
rally <‘(mmk*d  to  be  the  method  of  double  touch,  invented 
by  our  countrjman  Michel:  and  on  the  latter  the  experi- 
ments of  Captain  Knlcr  have  been  u.sually  held  lo  he 
decisive,  although  it  «loi*«  appear  that  the  anomalous  results 
which  he  obtained,  so  for  as  (he  fgure  of  the  needle  is 
coiK'crnerl.  do  not  justif)'  the  inference  that  the  ciuestion 
Is  properly  decided.  They  however  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  grealC't  directive  power  (wlialcver  method  of  inagne- 
lising  bo  employed)  is  given  to  the  needle,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  liarxlening  it  throughout  at  a rod  heat,  and  then 
snfiened  from  the  middle  to  within  aliout  an  inch  of  encli 
end,  (ill  the  blue  colour  which  arises  has  again  dkappeared. 
(Sec /%f/.  Tram..  1821.) 

The  iron  emnhaci!  so  extensively  in  modern  vessels  lias 
created  great  nut  generally  unsuspected  deflections  of  the 
ftiagnelic  needle  from  tho  jnisition  which  under  (ho  in- 
tlucnrc  of  (eiTOstrmI  magnetism  only  it  would  lake  in  any 

f riven  place  and  at  any  given  lime.  Numerous  vessels 
lave  been  wrecked  in  c«m»equcnce  of  this  alone,  Mr. 
Barlow  invented  a simple  apparaliis,  which  considerably 
diminishes  the  danger  from  this  source,  ami  this  is  the  last 
improvement  which  navigation,  so  far  as  the  compass  is 
connect!  d with  navigation,  has  receivofl.  It  is  (lescribcil 
under  the  head  [OmBFXTiNO  Pi.atk).  The  employment 
of  so  much  malieabh  irun  as  is  usual  in  rcvsels  (e*pc- 
; dally  steamers)  d<>cs  however  threaten  to  render  the  com- 
pass altogether  nugatory,  as  is  shown  in  the  place  ji«t 
referred  to. 

COMPASSES.  Tliis  term  wc  suppose  to  be  synony- 
mous with  rompax.terx,  inHirumetiis  by  which  we  comiinss 
or  go  round  a space.  Wo  sliall  here  only  give  such  a 
general  notion  of  different  kinds  of  constnu-tionK  as  will 
perhaps  suggest  the  most  convenient  for  any  particular 
purpo.se. 

1.  Comnum  Ounpa.sses,  or  Divitler-;. — There  am  simidy 
two  iHiintcd  legs  on  a common  pivot,  for  trunsforring  4js- 
tames.  For  drawing  a circle  the  lower  end  of  one  of  tho 
legs  is  renioveil,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a holder  fora 
pencil,  or  by  a slt«l  pen. 

2.  Hair  Compasses.  - One  of  the  legs  lias  a part  attached 
lo  the  «pj«*r  part  by  a spring,  so  that  by  means  of  a screw 
a very  Kinall  motion  luay  be  given  to  the  lower  end. 
It  IS  convenient  for  very  accurate  dividing,  but  must  bo 
used  with  care. 

■ 3.  Triangular  Oimpasscs. — These  have  three  legs  and 
two  pivots,  so  that  the  three  points  of  a triangle  ran  bo  at 
um  e transferred.  Tliis  is  tisi  ful  only  in  rough  work,  aa 
the  instmmL'nt  is  difllcult  to  handle. 
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4,  Proportional  Coinpa*se». — Those  contist  of  two  di- 
viding coinpassos  with  a common  pivot,  which,  when  open, 
present  vertically  opp«wito  angles ; consequently,  the  iu- 
tenaU  between  the  points  of  one  and  the  other  ore  in  the 
same  proportion  as  tne  legs  of  one  to  the  legs  of  the  other. 
The  pivot  is  a clamping  screw,  which  can  hu  transterrt'd 
along  tile  interval  between  tho  pairs  of  points,  and  a scale 
Doints  out  how  to  adjust  the  instrument  to  alter  any  line, 
or  surface,  or  solid,  in  a given  proportion.  These  compassos 
siimetimos  have  an  apparatus  fur  slight  adjustment : hut  on 
the  whole  we  consider  it  as  an  instrument  for  rough  work. 

5.  Beam  Compo.sscs. — Hiis  instrument  is  a cylindrical 
bar,  jterpcndieular  to  which,  with  clamping  screws,  slide  a 
jK>int  and  a pencil.  Tlie  uso  of  it  is  to  describe  laige  circles, 
or  measure  large  distances,  the  common  compasses  being 
very  liable  to  slip  when  openSd  very  w'ide.  It  is  a very  safe 
ami  sure  construction. 

C.  Tliero  is  a method  of  describing  a small  arc  of  a very 
large  circle,  as  follows.  An  clastic  r^  of  metal  is  furnished 
With  a rigitl  bar,  on  which  it  can  be  ilrawn  np  by  screws, 
so  that  the  md  shall  form  an  arc,  the  chorrl  of  which  U a 
part  of  the  bar.  This  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  pass  through 
three  given  points  nearly  in  tho  same  straight  line,  and 
though  the  cune  then  describe<lby  guiding  the  point  of  a 
tw'unl  along  the  rod  be  not  exactly  an  arc  of  a circle,  yet, ; 
mr  all  smuil  fto\urc»L.  it  wilt  come  suiriciently  near  fur 
j^ftirul  purposes. 

Many  other  specula  of  compasses  have  been  constructed, 
hut  ih<*!»e  are  all  wc  have  ever  seen  in  use.  [Cxlibrk; 
Ki.Limc  Compasses.] 

COMPIEONE,  a town  in  France,  in  tho  department  of 
OIm?.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Oise,  just  lielow  the 
junction  of  tho  Aisno,  ami  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  St. 
Quentin.  It  is  43  miles  N.N.E.  of  PurU  in  a straight  line, 
or  40  miles  by  tho  road  through  Senlis:  in  49'^  ii'  N.  lat. 
an<l  I"*  4*j'  E.  loiig- 

(Jompi«tgne  was  originally  a hunting  nwidence  of  the 
kingH  of  France,  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carhivingjan 
laces.  Charles  I.«Chauve  foundeil  here  an  ahh<‘y,  and 
built  two  castles  : the  abbey  with  its  church  wa«  rebuilt  by 
CharU»s  J^o  Simple.  Several  of  tho  Carlovingian  princes 
re.sidetl  here,  and  some  of  them  are  buried  here ; hut, 
under  the  third  race,  that  of  Capet,  tho  town  fell  into  some 
degree  of  neglect.  In  the  contests  of  tho  Bourguignmi  and 
Armugnar  factions,  and  in  the  wars  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, C^umpit^nc  changed  hands  fro<|Ucntly.  It  was  in  a 
sally  from  thisTilace  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  town  is  agreeably  situated,  |>artly  on  tlio  summit, 
and  jrartly  on  the  slope,  of  an  eminence.  The  streets  are 
badly  lain  out  anil  tho  houses  ill  built, except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  chiltcaii,  where  there  an;  some  good  Iwruses: 
there  is  a bridge  over  the  river  of  thri*c  elliptical  arches. 
There  were  funnorly  three  parish  churches,  of  which  only 
one  and  a chapel  of  ease  remain  in  use.  The  town-hall  is 
n ivmarkable  Gothic  building,  with  a lofty  tower  rising  from 
the  roof. 

A large  and  magniHcent  royal  chfitoau  was  gradually  re- 
built under  Ijouis  XV.,  according  to  the  designs  of  the 
nrehitd-t  Gabriel.  Tho  gardens  are  more  extensive  than 
thtcH*  of  the  Tuileries.  This  castle  was  the  residence  of 
(Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  hU  queen  and  their  suite,  during  tho 
first  part  of  their  captivity  in  Franco, ' a.i>.  1808.  ilere 
Napideon  and  Maria  Louisu,  archduchess  of  Austria,  first 
met  on  occasion  of  their  marriage  in  IHIO. 

The  population  of  Compiegne  in  was  8879.  There 
arc  some  manufactories  of  hosiery  and  cotton  yarn,  and  a 
fine  rope-walk  ; a number  of  boats,  suilcsl  for  the  naviga- 
lioii  of  the  Oixo,  are  built  here.  Tlierc  is  a ctmaklerablc 
trade  cnriicd  on  in  corn  and  wood ; the  lalter  is  sent  to  Pa- 
rts by  water  carriage.  There  arc  a college  or  fiigh  school 
and  a nublic  library. 

In  tile  immediaro  ncighbourhoixl  of  the  town  is  a fores! 
of  considerable  extent,  used  for  the  chase:  this  forest  Is 
ailnchod  to  the  chSteau.  A groat  quantity  of  wooden  wares 
is  made  near  the  town  fur  the  auppiy  of  the  neighbouring 
department#.  The  arrondiiiiM*rociit  of  Compiegne  con- 
tained, in  183?,  97,812  inhabitants. 

COMPLEMENT,  that  magnitude  which,  with  another, 
make#  up  a given  magnitude.  This  is  the  general  moaning 
of  tho  term  ; but  the  most  usual  specific  uses  are  as  fol- 
lows :—Complemonts  of  the  parallelograms  alniut  the  dta- 
ona]  of  a parallelogram:  through  a point  in  the  diagonal 
raw  parallel#  to  the  sides;  tho  whole  u then  dividuil  into 


two  parallelograms  on  the  diagonal,  and  two  which  onlv 
touch  the  diagonal  at  one  angle.  The  latter  pair  are  called 
by  Euclid  complements  to  the  former. 

The  oumplement  uf  an  arc  or  angle  is  the  arc  ur  angle 
by  whicli  it  fall#  short  of  a quadrant  or  a right  angle. 

Tho  complement  of  a logarithm  is  the  mnnber  by  which 
a logarithm  fall#  shurt  of  10 : thus  oonip.  log.  2 Is  19— *301(13 
or  9-69897. 

The  nrithmetii'al  complement  of  a number  is  the  number 
by  which  it  full.s  alwrt  of  the  next  higher  decimal  donomi- 
1 nation.  Thus,  ur.eo.93G  U lUUO  — 936, or64;  arith.  comp. of 
83  is  100  — 83,or27.  Beginning  from  the  IcA.  subtract  every 
figure  from  9,  up  to  the.  last  significant  figure,  which  sub- 
tract from  10. 

Fur  the  complement  of  life,  see  De  Moivke's  Hypo- 
thesis. 

COMPLEXION.  [Racr.] 

COMPr,UTENSIAN  l>OLYGLOTT.  [Poi.yolotts.] 
COMPO'SIT^E,  tho  largest  known  natural  onler  of 

filnnts,  if,  indccil,  it  is  really  an  order,  and  not  a group  of  a 
ligher  designation,  consists  of  ramio^ielalous  exogens  with 
syngonesiou#  ^tamens  £unl  an  erect  solitary  ovule  in  a sim- 
ple one-cellmi  inferior  ovary,  tho  style  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  arms;  the  flowers  arc  always  arranged  in  dense 
heads,  or  rapitula.  and  are  surrounded  by  one  or  more  ex- 
ternal rows  of  bracts  funning  an  involucre.  ProfeK#or 
Lindley  regards  it  as  an  aUiauiw  of  several  natmni  unlera. 
It  consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  assuming  an  arborescent  character  only  in 
warm  latitudes:  they  occur  in  even*  conceivable  variety  of 
situation,  are  often  exceedingly  similar  to  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance, and  have  always  been,  from  the  birth  of  botany  as 
' a systematic  science,  tho  puzjile  and  reproach  of  ay.stomn- 
tists.  Every  succeeding  writer,  with  a few  exceptions  ren- 
deiod  the  subject  more  complicated  and  difltrulr,  till  Cas- 
sini, a Frenchman,  of  gocsl  jK)w«*rs  of  observation,  much 
patience  in  investigation,  and  a dear  he;ul,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  rich  materiaU  includeil  in  the  Paris  herbaria, 
>et  steadily  aliout  a rc-furmation  and  re-examination  of  the 
whole  order;  he  pointed  out  for  the  fiist  time,  that  dif- 
ferences in  the  stigma  are*  of  primary  importance  in  arranging 
these  plants ; he  purged  rotiimon  genera  of  species  wrongly 
referred  to  them  ; he  boldly  proposed  the  adoption  of  a host 
of  new  genera  fur  the  rceeptiun  of  those  species,  and  he 
leil  the  way  to  a krgical  and  natural  disjmsition  of  the  pre- 
viously unwieldy  ina.'iA.  Unfortunately,  • however,  he  was 
more  skilful  in  separating  than  in  combining;  he  stoterl 
the  n*sult  of  Ins  iuvesligations  in  a manner  unrcasonuhly 
prolix  anil  weari.«omc,  and  he  altogether  faded  in  efi'ecting 
any  general  reformation  of  the  order;  he  was  a mere  man 
of  detail.  Improving  u{xm  tho  dUcoverics  of  Cassini,  with 
far  greater  skill  in  forming  combinations,  and  with  fully  as 
intimate  a knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  German  fmtanist 
Incasing  gave  the  w orld,  in  18.32,  a synopsis  of  the  genera  of 
Comfto*it<r,  in  which  for  the  first  time,  a clear,  conqxrn- 
dious,  intelligible  view  of  the  order  was  systematically  taken  * 
and  his  work  will  not  cease  for  a long  time  to  be  a standard 
book  of  reference.  But  tho  arrangement  of  his  matter  w a.s 
not  favourable  for  comparative  oxaminalion  ; tho  chorucicrs 
ofhis  genera  were  too  strictly  differential  for  so  difficult  a. 
group  of  plants;  and  moremer  his  style  was  disfigured  hy 
numerous  unnecessary  instances  of  troublesome  neology. 
It  is  only  within  a few  weeks  before  tho  appearance  of  llx’ia 
article  that  Dc  Candolle,  the  celebrated  botatiist  of  Geneva, 
has  achieved  the  difficuU  task  of  systematizing  Compogiia*- 
in  an  uncxcopiionablc  manner.  A profound  masicrof  his 
subject  in  all  it.#  bearings  with  immense  materials  at  his 
di.s]K)Sul,  with  a fiarticuiarly  clear  systematic  mind,  and  «f 
a sound  and  S4.>lid  judgment,  he  has  reduccul  (he  whole 
subject  to  as  salLifucton-  a stale  as  any  part  nf  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  One  8vo  volume  of  706  pages,  and  con 
laining  about  4u00  species,  has  appeared  unaer  the  name 
of  ‘ Prodromus  Systoinatis  Naluralis  Regni  Vegetubilis*, 
par.4  quinta;'  and  tho  remainder.  Comprehending  about  as 
much  more.  Is  far  advanced  in  the  printing.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  changes  in  genera  are  too  numerous  in  Ihn 
work,  as  indecsl  is  almo.st  always  tho  case  when  old  enor- 
mous errors  are  suddenly  and  violently  corrected ; but 
such  bleraishos  are  hardly  perceptible  oven  to  tho  cri- 
tical eye,  and  arc  of  no  real  importance  to  the  general 
question. 

The  old  and  generally  adoptisl  plan  of  breaking  up  Oim- 
into  primary  divisions,  is  that  of  J ussiou,  which  may 
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i>e  explainwl  thus: — Ever)  head  of  flowers,  or  tloreU,  asf 
they  are  technically  named,  has  a central  pan,  or  disk,  | 
ami  a circumference,  ur  ray:  of  these  florets  some  are  ro'  | 
tfularly  tubular,  with  iheir  limb  cut  into  four  or  five  ! 
menU;  otheis  are  slit  up  on  one  side,  opened  Hat,  and  j 
turned  towaa-d.i  the  circumference  of  the  head;  the  latter 
are  named  ligulate  florets.  When  in  a head  of  flowers  all 
the  fiorols  are  alike  and  ligulate,  it  belonged  to  the  division 
CtCH0KACK4(,  1).  as  in  the  dandelion;  if  the  florots  of 
the  disk  were  tubular,  and  of  (be  circumference  only  ligu- 
iatc,  it  wtis  reforublc  to  CoRYMHiFSRiV  {fig.  2j,  as  in  the 


maru^a ; ana  wnen  ail  the  florets  are  alike  tubular,  both  m 
tlie  disk  and  ray  {fig.  3),  it  belonged  to  Cynarocrpmai.a, 
provided  the  involucre  was  at  Uie  same  time  stiff  and  ov*te, 
as  in  the  thistle.  The  Utter  character  was  necessary  in 
order  tudistinguUh  Cynaroeophala*  from  those  CorymuifenB 
in  which  the  ray  is  not  developed,  as  common  groundsel. 
To  these  three  divisions  a fourth  has  in  later  times  being 
added  under  the  name  of  Lauiatiflor.*,  in  consequence 
of  the  florets  having  distinctly  two  Ups  of  unequal  sixe 
{fig*.  4 and  6.) 


These  dii  wions  have  however  been  thought  uhjectionable 
on  several  a 'oouiits,  and  Candolle,  fulluwmg  L'ussmi  and 
Lessing,  hu.%  trusted  more  to  modillcations  uf  ihu  stylo;  the 
result  of  which  is  tho  following  arrangomeiu  of  the  ordar 
in  eight  triliea. 

• TubuliHoro; ; namely,  with  the  hermaphrodite  florets  re- 
gularly tubular,  and  five-fseldom  four-)toothc<l. 

Tribe  1.  VKRNONiACEAt.  Style  of  tho  hormaplirodile 
llowerK  c\ lindhcal,  its  aruis  usually  lengthened  and  subu- 
bile,  mruly  short  and  obtuse,  always  er|U^ly  hlsjiid  in  altuiit 
ull  the  length.  The  true  stigma  ending  short  of  the  middle 
of  tho  arms  of  Uie  style.  A part  of  ihe  rayloss  Curvmhiferw. 
{fig.  1.) 

Tril)c  2.  Eupatoriacrai.  Style  of  the  hennuphrudite 
Howers  cylindrical,  with  long  somewhat  cIub-i>hu)io<l  arms, 
which  are  ctivered  externally  near  the  end  with  (mpillosu 


down.  The  true  stigma  but  little  prominent,  and  usuallv 
ending  short  uf  the  middle  of  the  arms  of  the  stylo.  A 
IJorl  uf  the  ravlcas  Con  mbiferm.  {Jig.  2.) 

Trilw  3.  Astekoidk.k.  Style  of  the  hcrmuplir<Hlitc 
flowers  cylindrical,  with  linear  arms,  rather  flat  oxtcriially 
and  U)Ward.H  tlw  end  equally  and  finely  downy.  The  irui 
stigma  pruduceil  almut  as  far  as  tho  origin  of  the  external 
down.  A part  of  CoryinbifersB.  {fig.  3.) 

Tribed.  SsNECiOMUBitt.  Style  of  the  hennaphrudite 
(lowers  cylindrical,  w ith  linear  arms  having  a pencil  of  hairs 
at  Uie  point:  eitlier  truncated,  or  produced  beyond  the 
pencil  into  a short  cone,  ur  a lung  narrow  hispid  aojHmdagu. 
The  iruu  stigma  broad  and  promiueut  a«  fur  as  the  pencil. 
A part  of  Corymhifors.  {fig.  4.) 

Tribe  i.  Cynarkjc.  Sty  U*  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
thickened  and  knobby  towards  the  upper  end,  and  often 
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pencilled  at  the  knob,  the  arms  either  distinct  or  ^own  to- 
gother,  and  downy  oxternally.  llie  true  stigma  not  pro- 
minent, reaching  the  apex  of  the  arms,  and  then  buc-uming 
confluent.  All  the  Cynarocephalaj.  (/ig.  5.) 

* * Labiatiflone,  namely,  with  the  hermaphrodite  florets 
usually  two-lipped. 

Trilw  6.  M^UTistACEiV.  Style  of  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  cylindrical  at  Uie  up|>er  end,  or  rather  knobby,  the 
arms  usually  obtuse  or  truncated,  ver>' convex  on  the  out- 
side, and  at  the  up]>er  part  citvered  with  minute  even  down, 
or  naked,  ifig.  6.) 

Tribe  7.  Nassauviacx«.  Stylo  of  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  never  knobby  and  thickened ; the  arms  linear,  rallier 
long,  truncated  and  pencilled  at  the  piint  only.  {fig.  7.) 

* * * Ligulillorea,  namely  with  all  the  flowers  hermaphro- 
dite and  ligulate. 

Tribe  8.  CiCHORACKAt.  Style  cylindrical  at  the  upper 
end.  with  rather  long  arms,  which  are  somewhat  obtuse  and 
c(|ually  hairy ; tlie  true  stigma  tormiiiating  short  of  the 
middle  of  the  arms.  (Jig.  6.) 

De  Cmdulle  estimates  Corapoailco  at  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  in  somo  casee  sopu- 
rillc,  as  lettuce  and  succory  ; in  others,  they  arc  diuretic,  as 
various  cunyzas;  some  are  tunic  and  stomachic,  as  worm- 
wood and  chamomile  ; but  they  are  not  of  great  medicinal 
importance  to  roan,  the  last  plants  being  the  most  valuable 
among  them.  Common  artichokes  with  their  succulent 
rcvepUicles,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes  with  their  succulent 
tubers,  are  the  only  esculents.  Many  are  beautiful  objet:ts 
to  look  upon,  as  dahlias,  tnarigulds,  coreo^wis,  osiers,  ^u. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER.  [Civit,  Architbcturk  ; Co- 

lumn. 

COMPOSITION.  In  the  gradual  progress  of  mathema- 
tical language,  this  word  hns  ocquiroil  a general  meaning, 
os  tbllows.  Anyone  roagiiituile  U said  to  be  compounded 
of  two  others  when  it  prixlm^s  the  samo  effect  as  the 
other  two  put  together.  For  instame,  if  wo  increase  a 
length  in  the  proportion  of  3 to  7,  and  then  increase  the 
rc'Ault  in  the  proportion  of  to  5,  the  original  line  is  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  of  3x‘J  to  7Kd,  or  of  6 to  3^. 
Hence  the  proportion  of  6 to  35  is  said  to  be  the  proportion 
compounded  or  (out  of)  the  proportions  of  .3  to  7 and  2 to  5 

Tne  effects  of  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  form  a distinct 
cimception  are  of  two  kinds.  1.  Those  in  which  there  are 
only  two  kinds  imaginable,  and  those  two  diametrically  op- 
jKisito,  with  one  neutral  intermediate  state.  2.  Those  in 
which  the  diametrically  opposites  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  intermediate  gradatoms.  Loss  or  gain  of  money 
is  an  instance  of  the  first ; change  of  direction  of  the  se- 
ciiiid.  if.  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  to  a shilling,  gains  were 
measured  northward  Arum  a given  jioint,  and  Iossok  south- 
ward, we  could  immediately  make  it  a necessary  conse- 
rjuence  that  the  balance,  if  any,  is  represented  by  a line 
northward  or  southward,  accoi^tig  as  it  is  for  or  against. 
But  draw  a line  eastward,  and  it  will  readily  be  a<Kitk<d 
that  such  line  will  not  present  itself  in  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with  a sum  lost  or  gained,  or  neither  lust  nor 
gained.  For  if  the  latter,  why  should  aline  ea'itwanl  bo 
preferred  to  a line  westward,  or  in  any  other  direction  ? 

An  immense  number  of  modus  of  composition  will  readily 
suggest  themselves,  in  which  addition  and  subtraction  are 
tiiu  processes  by  which  compo-sition  takes  place.  If  I go 
three  miles  northward,  and  then  two  miles  larthcr,  I go  in 
uil  3 + 2,  or  5 miles  northward.  Other  modes,  os  in  the  in- 
stance first  given,  will  suggest  them<ielves,  in  which  multi- 
plication and  division  are  the  compounding  pruceases,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  These  are  all  cas«*s  in  which  magnitude 
only  is  concerned ; but  whenever  w'c  have  both  magnitude 
and  direi’tion,  it  is  plain  that  wc  hare  now  both  magnitude 
and  direction  to  consider  in  the  effect.  If  I go  a mile 
northward  and  then  a mile  eastward,  the  whole  effect,  as 
to  direction,  will  be,  that  I gi>  to  the  north-cast;  u to  magni- 
tude, that  I go  not  two  miles,  but  only  ^2  miles,  or  1*414 
miles  very  nearly.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  com- 
ponents are  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  two 
sides  of  a triangle,  whilu  the  total  effect  is  similarly  repre- 
sented by  the  tnird  side.  In  the  article  Ckntrb  will  bo 
found  various  instancett  in  which  the  meaning  of  that  term 
implies  the  point  at  which  a ai^le  action  must  take  place, 
which  will  produce  the  same  efiect  as  a number  of  diffur- 
eut  actions  produced  on  a number  of  points. 

In  raecl^ics,  we  have  to  consider  the  combined  effects 
of  diSerent  veh^tiet,  press  urea,  momenta,  rotations,  &0., 


comraunieaied  at  the  same  moment  of  time  to  the  same  body 
In  all,  the  law  uf  composition  is  found  to  be  as  followa— 
SB  C 
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In  what  sense  soever  the  aciiuns  at  F can  be  reprosented  in 
magnitude  aiul  direction  by  PA  and  PB,  in  that  saino 
sense  can  the  joint  efiect  be  represented  by  PC,  the  dia- 
gonal of  the  parallelogram,  in  both  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion: or  P A and  AC  being  the  aclion.H(.AC  being  equal 
to  P B in  magnitude  and  diret'tiuii),  PC,  the  third  side  of 
the  triangle,  is  the  united  action,  llius,  if  at  the  same  in- 
stant we  communicate  motion  to  P in  the  directions  P A 
and  P B,  with  velocities  P.\and  PB  tvr  second,  we  thereby 
merely  communicate  to  P a velocity  r C per  second,  in  tho 
direction  PC.  Thu  same  holds  of  momenta  and  pressures; 
and  even  if  wc  give  P two  separate  rotations,  which  would 
scporulely  rarr)  it  round  the  axes  PA  and  PB  in  nnglo.H 
per  wfcood  which  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  P A and 
PB,  tbu  joint  effect  is  a rotation  rounu  the  axis  PCwith 
an  angle  per  second  w’hich  is  to  the  angle  of  PA  (or  PB) 
as  P C is  to  P A (or  P B). 

Wu  have  here  nut  to  prove  these  things,  but  only  to  illus- 
trate the  word  composition.  But  this  we  must  remark, 
that  our  preconceived  notions  will  never  allow*  us  to  !^ay 
that  A U the  efftn’t  uf  P and  Q,  and  B of  R and  S.  unless 
the  applii'ation  of  P,  Q,  R.  and  S together  will  be  the  same 
in  effect  as  that  of  A and  B together.  We  sludl  show  that 
this  necessary  condition  of  our  notions  of  cause  and  effect 
is  pieservejl  in  the  metlKxl  uf  composition  just  duMTilied. 
Let  P X.  B V,  and  C Z be  parallel  to  each  other  7 then,  if 
our  law  of  com|>usition  be  general,  P B is  the  effect  uf  P X 
and  P Y.  Therefore  P X,  P Y,  and  P A should  be  together 
equivalent  to  PC.  But  A Z is  equal  to  P Y.  and  PZis 
therefore  equiv  alent  to  P A and  P i . Therefore  A C should 
be  the  effect  of  P Z and  P X,  which  we  immediately  see  it  is, 
being  as  much  the  diagonal  of  P X C Z as  it  is  of  P B C A. 

Ah  another,  and  a very  curious  instance  of  composition, 
we  shall  notice  the  following.  Suppose  x and  y are  to  be 
measured,  and  both  are  subjoct  to  error,  every  error  en- 
tailing loss  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  and  causing  equal 
loss,  whether  it  be  an  error  of  excem  or  an  error  of  defect. 
Supi>ose  also  that  the  errors  are  of  such  a kind  that  the  a\  e- 
rage  of  any  number  of  measurements  is  more  probably  right 
than  any  other.  Let  a and  b be  the  sums  which  it  would  l>e 
<N|uiiable  to  pay  for  insuring  x and  y.  that  is,  which  should 
be  given  to  any  one  who  would  agree  to  bear  the  loss  on  x 
and  y separately.  The  sum  which  .should  tlieii  be  given  to 
one  who  would  bear  tho  total  loss  arising  from  the  pos^siblo 
error  in  x+y  is  not  a+b,  as  might  at  first  appear,  but 
or  the  hypothcuu^io  of  a right-angled  trianglo,  of 
which  a and  b are  as  the  sides. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  onlurgo  on  this  subject 
wo  slmll  add  tho  two  following  remarks. 

1.  Tlio  fact  of  the  law  of  romposition  Ixnng  tho  same 
I>uth  for  velocities  and  pressures,  nos  causetl  many  writers 
on  mechanics  to  confound  the  two,  as  if  the  one  proved  the 
other,  which  is  neither  true,  nor  even  very  probable.  And 
other  writers  on  raechanica,  while  proving  this  general  law, 
that  actions  which  can  be  represented  by  the  two  sides  of 
a triangle  produce  an  action  which  can  be  represented  by 
the  third  side,  have  restricted  the  proposition,  and  seem  to 
imagine  that  what  they  pro  'c  is  true  of  force*  onlv.  This, 
with  great  deference  to  such  a writer,  we  conceive  M.  Poisson 
to  have  done  in  the  well-known  proof  at  the  beginning  of 
his  mechanics,  a work  which  wc  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying,  we  hold  in  higher  estimation  than  any  other  cle- 
inenlary  muthematico-physical  work  w balsoever. 

*2.  Tfie  difllculiies  of  negative  quantities  in  ali^ebra  arose 
from  a want  of  generality,  which  gave  rise  to  the  attempt 
to  express  composition  by  addition  only  or  by  subtraction 
only,  where  either  addition  or  subtraction  might  be  requi- 
site ; and  the  ditficulties  of  impossible  quantities  arose  out 
of  a similar  deficiency,  bearing  the  most  complete  analogy 
to  trving  to  compound  in  magnitude  only,  in  cases  where 
both  diversity  of  magnitude  and  of  direction  should  have 
l>een  oonswlercd. 

COMPOSITION  OF  MOTION,  of  VELOCITY,  of 
FORCE,  &c.  [CoMPOstTioN.j 
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COMPOST.  [Mamur*.]  «1 

COMPOSTB'LA,  SANllAGO  DK,  the  capital  of  the  t 
province  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  and  an  an'hbi^jhop’s  sec,  in  situ-  n 
Bled  on  a hill  near  the  river  Turobro,  in  4‘J“  N.  lal.,  anti  t; 
8*  17'  W lon^.  It  has  two  collegiate  churches  and  a num«  I 
her  of  other  churches  and  ot>nvcn(*.  Bosidra  the  great  hos-  v 
oital,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  there  arc  other  i: 
m‘s]>ilals  and  asylums  for  orphans  and  the  destitute  nf  both  \ 
seUHi.  The  number  of  beggars  in  the  streets  is  very  great,  t 
The  cathedral,  detlirated  to  the  ai'ostle  St.  Jami's,  is  above  a 
300  feet  in  length,  forming  a cruss.  with  seven  gates,  and  f 
twenty-three  chapels,  some  of  which  arc  ornamented  with 
marble,  jas|>cr,  and  other  valuable  stones.  The  church  was  1 
once  very  nch  in  silver  lamps  and  other  omaraentj*.  hut  the  c 
French  carried  nflf  most  of  the  jdate  in  1809.  Tlie  chapter 
,9  ntimeruus  and  wealthy,  and  the  archiepHcopil  sec  is  one  a 
of  the  richest  in  Spain.  Among  the  convents,  tliose  of  t 
San  Francisco  and  St.  Martin  of  Inc  Bene<lieUncs  are  the  I 
handsomest.  The  principal  Mjuare.  callwl  Placa  Real,  and  t 
one  or  two  streets,  arc  good  ; hut  the  rest  are  steep,  narrow,  i 
and  ill-pnvod.  The  situation  of  the  town  itself,  surroundetl  ( 
by  mountains.,  which  leave  it  a very  confinwl  h<irizon,  is  t 
gloomy,  and  the  climate  damp  ami  cold  in  winter.  Tlie  1 
university  has  a goml  library,  four  colleges,  anil  the  facultici 
of  Ihoology,  philosophy,  law.  and  medicine.  There  is  be-  t 
sides  a difM-C'an  seminary  for  clerical  students.  ComiKis-  1 
tela  ha.s  a population  of  28,00U  inhabitants,  among  whom  i 
are  many  wealthy  landed  proprietors.  It  carries  on  neon-  ' 
siderable  trade,  and  has  manufactures  of  |Kt]H.>r,  Imts,  lea-  i 
ther,  ribsiuK  nud  lace.  (Mihano,  Dirnonario  Geogrtyico  i 
de  jh^jaia.)  i 

Thu  M(K>rs  took  Compostela  a.d.  997,  and  set  flrt^  to  it.  < 
They  carried  away  the  ornaments  of  the  cathinlral  and  its  1 
bells,  which  t hev  took  to  Cordova,  but  they  were  re.storcd  by  < 
the  king  St.  Fenlinand,  after  he  took  Conlova.  In  the  , 
middle  ages,  and  even  down  to  the  last  century,  Coinpiostola 
was  a fdacc  of  great  report  for  pilgrims  front  all  parts  of 
Kurope,  who  repairol  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle  St.  James, 
from  whose  name  it  is  often  called  simply  Santiago,  or  San- 
tiago of  Galicia.  It  is  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Coruna,  300 
N.W.  of  Madrid,  and  24  miles  E.  of  the  nearest  ]>olnt  of 
the  s(Hi,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tambro,  S.  of  Cape 
Finisiurre. 

COMPOUND,  that  which  results  from  composition. 

[COMPOSITIO?!.) 

COMPOUND  ADDITION.  &c.  [Addition,  &c.1 
COMPOUND  FLOWERS  are  the  flower  heads  of 
Composittr ; they  are  masses  of  small  flowers  collected  upon 
a depres.scd  axis,  ttr  receplacle,  and  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre of  floral  leaves  or  bmet-s. 

COMPOUND  INTEREST.  [Intkrkst.1 
COMPOUND  gUANTITIKS  [Arithmstic].  quan- 
tities in  which  more  titan  one  unit  is  employed,  as  in  2 
^wunds,  3 shillings,  and  6 i>ence;  2 miles,  3 yards,  and  4 
inches. 

COMPOUND  R.VTIO.  [Compositiov,  Ratio.] 
COMPRESSION.  [Expansion.] 

COMPURGATOR.  In  the  middle  ages  a practice  pre- 
vaileil,  derived  from  the  canon  law,  of  permitting  persons 
accused  of  certain  crimes  to  elenr  themsc-hes  by  purgation. 
In  these  ca^es  tl>e  accuseil  party  formally  swun^  to  his  inno- 
cence, and,  in  corroboration  of  his  oath,  twelve  other  per- 
sons. who  knew  him,  swore  that  they  believed  in  their 
consciences  that  he  slated  the  Imih.  These  twelve  persons 
were  called  compurgators.  tDitcangc  ad  r<fcrtn  Juranim- 
ttttn.)  This  proceeding  appears  to  havo  existed  among  the 
Saxons,  and.  in  process  of  time,  itcanicintouse  in  England 
in  civil  ntses  of  simple  contract  debts.  [Wa«br  of  Law.] 
The  ceremony  of  canonical  purgation  of  clerks-convicl, 
which  was  nothing  mure  than  the  formal  oath  of  the 
]varty  acuuscnl,  and  tho  oaths  of  his  iwolvo  compurgators, 
continued  in  England  until  it  was  nbolishe<l  by  the  slat. 

H Kliz.  c.  7.  (Renrfit  or  Clkroy.] 

COMTAT  ITAVIGNON.  LE,  and  LE  COMTAT  VE- 
NAISSIN,  two  small  provinces  in  Franco,  which  up  to  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  were  suhjert  to  the  }K)pc, 
and  arc  in  must  maps  repmamti-d  us  one  district,  under  tlie 
gciitTuI  desigimtiuu  of  Umatnt. 

Lc  Comtat  was  siluate<l  beiwecn  Provence.  Duuphini^, 
and  Ijinguedor.  • It  wa^  bounded  on  the  north  and  norlh- 
cast  by  Dauphim',  on  the  east  nnd  south  bv  ProYciux*,  from 
which,  on  the  soiuh,  it  was  st'jiarnltKl  by  flic  Duiunce,  and 
on  the  west  by  Languedoc,  from  which  it  was  paile<l  by 


the  Rhflne.  Within  these  limits  however  was  included  also 
the  principality  of  Orangt%  which  was  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  the  lx;  Comtat,  but  furnnHl  no  |>art  of  it.  Lc  Cora- 
tat  is  watcreil  by  various  streams,  the  Ouveze,  the  Auzon, 
the  Nesque,  the  Sorgue,  and  olliers,  which,  uniting  their 
waters,  flow  into  the  Rhone.  The  surface  is  not  uniform  ; 
in  the  plains  the  temperature  is  similar  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
l*ouring  port  of  Pruxenco;  in  the  ^nlnmtnins  it  is  colder: 
the  banks  of  the  RhOnc  nnd  Durance  are  rendered  less 
agreeable  by  the  prevalence  of  north  winds.  The  soil 
prisluccs  abundance  of  grain  (esper-ially  excellent  wheat), 
wine,  and  oil  : many  »ilk-wonns  are  reaml.  There  is 
little  timber,  but  mulberry,  olive,  and  almond  trees  are 
common. 

The  district  includes  some  c»>nsiderable  towns,  ns  Avignon, 
nn  andibishoprie  (population  25,936  for  the  town,  29,889  for 
the  whole  commune);  Cariieiilras  (}>op.  6294  fur  the  town, 
9817  for  the  whole  commune);  Cavnillun  (pop.  3645  for  tho 
town,  6911  for  the  cumnmno):  and  Vuison — all  these  for- 
merly were  of  episcujtal  rank:  L’lsle  (pup.  4717  for  the  tow'n. 
i 6052  for  the  whole  commune);  Pernes  (pop.  3264  for  the 
[town,  4393  for  the  whole  commune);  Valrcos  (|x)p.  2883 
I for  the  town,  4348  for  ihc  whole  commune) ; Boll^ne  (pop. 

I 2779  for  the  town,  4672  for  llie  whole  cominune);  Mar.au 
I (pop.2C7U  for  the  town,  3831  fur  t he  xv  hole  commune);  Ma- 
laiiccne  (pop.  22(»9  fur  tin*  toxin,  3069  for  the  whole  com- 
mune): Monlcnx  (pop.  2106  f»r  the  town,  4760  for  tho 
whole  conimum*).  Perluijhi  the  population  of  the  com- 
munt^  which  is  greater  in  this  district  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  department  of  Vaucluse  (in  which  Ix;  Comtat  is  iioxv 
inrhide<li,  and  the  praportiim  which  the  rural  i>opulalion  of 
each  cvimnutie  Wars  to  that  of  their  resjxrctive  towns,  may 
be  taken  nx  indications  of  the  prosperity  which  the  district 
enjoyed  under  the  sway  of  its  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Ax'i- 
gnon  was  the  capital  of  lx-  Onntat  d’Avignon,  and  Carpen- 
tra<ofl..e  Comtat  V'enaissin. 

During  the  suvereignly  of  the  jxipc  the  gox'einmcnt  xvas 
in  the  ImniU  of  his  viec-lcgate,  xilio  resided  at  Avignon; 
under  him  lx*  Cxuuial  Venaissin  was  goxerhed  by  a magi- 
strate. culled  recteur.  The  dominion  of  the  poixrs  oxer  1x3 
Comtat  Yenaisxin  originated  in  127.1,  when  it  was  bestowed 
on  Pope  Gregory  X.  by  Philip|xc  III.  le  Ihtrdi,  king  of 
France.  Avignon  was  not  acquired  by  the  pontiffs  till 
scx'eral  years  after.  Thewliolo  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
department  of  Viiucluse.  [Avionon  ; VAUCLtsK,  Dkpart- 

MBNT  OF.] 

COMTE.  [Cotr^T.] 

CONC  AN,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  a district  of  Bej,a- 
porc,  comprising  tho  entire  xen  coaxt  of  that  proxinre.  and 
extending  from  the  sea  to  the  WestiTii  Ghaut  mountains, 
which  form  its  ea.stem  bouinlary.  Its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  229  miles;  iu-  hreadih  in  no  part  excexHla 
50  miles,  and  on  the  average  is  33  miles.  Tlio  <li-.trict  in- 
cludes many  fertile  places,  xvhich  yield  abundant  harvests 
of  ric#;  but  tliexurfhct*  is  in  general  very  rough,  nnd  much 
intersected  by  steep  and  roi-ky  hilLs.  Towiinix  the  gliaulH 
the  country  is  in  must  phict'.s  cMrcmely  strong,  being 
divided  by  hills,  intersected  hv  raxincs,  and  covered  with 
thick  forest.  The  range  hself  is  from  2U0U  to  4000  feel 
high,  nnd  exceedingly  abrupt  on  the  we^t ; the  passes  are 
numerous  but  steep,  and  very  seldom  practicable  for  car- 
riages. The  tabic-land  on  the  east  U nearly  os  high  ax 
many  parts  of  the  ghauts,  hut  in  general  the  hills  rise 
above  it  to  the  height  of  from  lOOU  to  1300  feel. 

Thu  northern  part  of  the  cluiin  of  ghauts  and  that  part 
of  this  district  which  lies  at  the  base  is  inhabiti!il  chiefly 
by  Bheels.  More  to  the  south  tho  country  w inhabited  by 
Coolies,  xxho  are  less  priMlatory  in  their  liahitx  and  alto- 
gether more  civilized  tliun  the  Bhecls:  these  latter,  although 
they  live  quietly  when  in  ll*  open  country,  resume  nil 
their  wildness  in  places  that  are  strong  cither  from  hills 
or  jungle.  The  Bheels  are  small  of  stature  and  hlack ; thev 
xvear  few  cbiihcs  and  arc  always  anned  with  boxv-,  and 
arrows.  In  the  Inlix  both  Hhc'els  and  Coulus  live  under 
Naiks  or  chiefs  of  their  own,  xxho  in  general  bax'e  been 
little  interfered  with  by  the  Mahrutta  government. 

The  northern  Coiican.  which  extends  from  the  district  of 
.Surat  on  the  north,  or  rIkiuI  20“  2u'  to  about  18“  5U'  N.  lat„ 
wns  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Peishwa  in  IM7  ; and  the 
Southern  Conean,  xxhicli  exiemU  further  in  the  same  di- 
rertioii  t«>  nlxiut  16  N.  lat.,  was  uhtnined  partly  by  cession 
nnd  |xartly  by  roiiquc.st  from  the  same  ruler  In  *1817  ami 
Iblb.  A great  purl  of  the  Northern  Conean  xsas  once  held 
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by  the  Portuguese,  vho  divided  the  lands  into  large  estates, 
which  were  (pven  to  Europeans,  wlioso  opulence  U proved 
by  the  remains  of  many  splendid  public  buildings  and 
private  dwellings  which  they  cre<’led.  and  some  of  which 
are  now  standing  in  places  at  present  mere  wastes. 

The  district  is  traversed  by  numerous  mountain  streoms, 
but  has  no  river  of  magnitude:  it  contains  along  the  coast 
a great  number  of  small  bays  and  harbours,  which,  although 
they  offer  but  little  facility  to  commerce,  serve  to  shelter 
pirates,  who  have  always  frequented  this  coast  in  great 
numbers.  The  land  and  sea  brt'ezos  blow  alternately 
during  the  twenty*four  hours;  the  former  are  not  fell  at  a 
greater  distance  than  forty  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  Northern  Concan  is  divided  into  46  pergunnahs, 
‘xmtaining  2111  villages  and  about  420,000  inhabitants. 
The  Southern  Concan  comprises  47  pergunnalis  and  2291 
villages;  and  acconling  to  a census  transmitted  by  the 
Bombay  government  to  the  directors  of  tlio  East  india 
Company  in  1622.  its  native  population  amounted  to 
64U.86S  persons,  of  whom  697.15U  were  Hindus,  42,036 
Mohammedans,  and  1660  Portuguese  and  Jews,  the  de> 
scendants  of  former  settlers.  This  population  was  com- 
posed of  males  under  12  years  of  age  131,933 
Above  ditto  . . 202,268 

334,191 

Females  under  12  years  . 79,784 

Above  12  years  . 226,882 

306,666 


Total  . 640,857 

TIve  number  of  houses  in  thU  southern  division  was 
131,624;  the  number  of  plouglit,  56,535;  and  of  oxen  and 
buffaloes  employed  in  agriculture,  120,089.  The  amount 
of  land  revenue  in  1829-30  was,  int  ooo 

Northern  Conen  . .}  •«.65.823  rupee., 

Southern  • , • 10.35,421  » 


Together  . 21.21.244 

or  212,124/. 

The  roads  throughout  the  district  ore  for  the  roost  part 
very  indifferent,  being  little  more  than  paths,  excepting 
near  the  sea-coast,  where,  at  some  of  the  more  difficult  ana 
l^ecipitoiu  places,  steps  of  an  easy  ascent  have  been  con- 
strucie'l,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals. 

From  reports  made  by  the  government  collectors  in  1828, 
it  appears  that  theru  wore  m the  Nurthoni  Concan  137 
schools,  in  which  instruction  was  given  to  2678  scholars; 
and  in  Southern  Concan,  282  schools,  with  6721  scholars, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  sclu>lar  to  1 13  inhabitants. 

(Report  t\f  Committee  q/"  House  of  Commons  on  the. 
Affairs  qf  India,  1832,  PoUticai  Revenue  and  Public 
Sections;  Revenue  Selections  from  Hoeumsnts  in  the  India 
House.) 

CONCAVE  and  CONVEX— CONCAVITY  and  CON- 
VEXITY. A curve  or  surface  is  concave  on  the  side  on 
which  straight  lines  drawn  from  point  to  point  in  it  fall  be- 
tween the  curve  or  surface  and  the  spectator ; that  side  is 
convex  on  which  the  cun'e  or  surface  falls  between  such 
lines  and  the  spectator.  A surfiire  may  be  cither  entirely 
concave,  as  the  inside  of  a sphere,  or  entirely  convex,  as  the 
outside ; or  concave  in  some  directions  and  convex  in  utlters, 
us  lhcs.iiTface  of  a dice  box,  or  that  made  by  the  revolution 
of  an  hyperbola  about  its  minor  axis. 

For  the  mathematical  tests  of  convexity  or  concavity,  see 
CuRVBs,  Thkory  op — SuRpACxs,  Thxory  of — Point  of 
Contrary  Flxxurx. 

CONCAVE  LENSES.  [Lbns.1 
CONCAVE  MIRRORS.  [Mirror.] 

CONCENTRIC,  having  the  same  centre ; thus  concen- 
tric circles  are  those  described  about  the  same  point. 

CONCEPCION.  [Chilb,  p.  64.] 

CONCEPCION,  a town  of  Chile,  about  seven  miles  from 
the  shores  of  an  extensive  buy  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Biobio,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  it;  but  during  the  floods  the  river 
washes  the  housesj>f  the  town.  It  occupies  nearly  a square 
mile,  and  is  quite  open,  without  any  defences.  Ming  built 
after  the  Spanish  style,  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles  with  ^at  uniformity.  It  has  a fine  open  square,  in 
which  arc  the  cathedral  and  the  public  buildings.  The 
present  site  was  chosen  after  the  ola  city  of  Penco  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1763,  and  Concepcion  itself 
has  frequently  suffers  from  the  same  cause.  In  February, 
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1835,  almost  every  bouse  was  thrown  down;  even  tlu 
catli^ral  and  a convent  became  a mas.s  of  ruins.  At  Tal- 
cahusno  the  sea  U said  to  have  risen  30  feet,  and  drivet. 
the  vessels  from  their  anchorage;  in  retiring  it  swept  away 
the  whole  village.  The  population  of  Concepcion  is  esti- 
mated at  about  7000.  It  has  no  manufactures  and  little 
commerce. 

The  bay,  which  is  deep  and  commodious,  is  well  sliel 
tered  by  the  fertile  island  of  Quinquina,  which  lies  across 
the  entrance  with  a safe  channel  on  each  side.  At  tha 
head  of  the  bay  is  the  Puerto  of  Talcahuano,  a small  mi- 
serable town  containing  altogether  about  1000  inhabitants, 
off  which  place  ships  generally  lie.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  bay  are  several  villages,  though  the  country  is  little 
cultivated.  A bad  sort  of  coal  is  found  about  l*enco  and 
Talcahuano.  Refreshments  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful ; tnis 
district  is  indeed  famous  fur  its  vines,  gram,  fruits,  and 
esculent  roots.  Wine  is  made  of  on  inferior  quality,  and 
arrow-root  is  raised.  The  bay  abounds  in  fish : wood  and 
water  may  also  be  had. 

Talcahuano  is  about  240  miles  to  the  south  of  Valparaiso, 
in  36'’  424'  S.  lat.,  and  72*’  57'  W.  long.  The  tide  rises 
about  six  feet.  (Beecbey’s  Voyage  to  the  Pacife,  &c.) 

CONCERT,  in  music,  a performance  of  several  pieces  of 
either  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  but  commonly  of  both, 
by  different  voices,  and  on  various  instruments.  The 
earliest  concert  of  which  wo  find  any  record  is  that  of  the 
Filarmoniei,  at  Vicenia,  which  must  have  been  founded 
previously  to  1565;  for  in  that  year  another  society,  the 
Ineaienaii,  was  joined  to  it.  But  to  England  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  instituted  the  first  regular  series  of  con- 
certs, under  the  title  of  The  Academy  qf  Aniieni  Music, 
which  had  its  birth  in  1710,  and  continued  to  exist  upwards 
of  eighty  years.  The  Concert  Spirituel  of  Paris  was  in 
debt^  ior  its  origin  to  an  elder  brother  of  Philidor,  the 
well-known  composer  and  renowned  chess-player,  who  in 
1725  obtained  a licence  for  the  performance  of  sacred  music 
during  Lent.  This  proceeded  without  interruption  till  the 
Kren^  Revolution.  The  year  1776  is  distinguished  iu 
musical  history  by  the  institution  of  the  Concert  qf  Anlistit 
Music,  whichXecamo  the  asylum  of  classical  compositions 
at  a time  when  fashion  threatened  their  extinction,  and 
I has  ever  since  proved  a school  of  music  of  inestimable 
I value,  by  keeping  alive  a taste  for  the  finest  productions 
ol  the  old  masters.  In  1791,  Salomon,  the  celcbrattnl 
violinist,  commenced  aseries  of  subscription  concerts  at  tho 
Hanover-square  Rooms,  for  which  he  engaged  Haydn  not 
only  to  write  those  twelve  grand  symphonies  which  are 
among  the  glories  of  the  art,  but  to  come  to  London  to 
conduct  their  performance.  These  concerts  went  on  till 
1796;  then  ccai^;  and  with  them  soemed  to  die  away  all 
relisli  fur  grand  instnimcntal  compositions.  But  in  1813, 
a party  of  eminent  professorH,  with  a view  to  rescue  orches- 
tral music  of  the  highest  doss  from  the  neglect  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  formoa  themselves  into  a body  under  the  title 
of  the  Philharmonie  Society,  and  that  season  gave  eight 
subscription  concerts,  the  success  of  which,  both  as  regards 
the  main  design  and  the  support  they  received,  wu  wiiliouc 
any  parallel.  They  eonstitute  an  cera  in  the  art,  and  by 
their  continuance  act  powerfully  in  {womoting  the  advance 
of  music. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  name  some  few  other 
concerts  which  have  risen  up  in  the  British  metronolis, 
flourished  for  a time,  then  fallen  to  decay.  Bat  h (Juhn- 
Christian)  and  Abel  in  1763  estabTUhod  subscription  con- 
certs, which  have  flourished  for  twenty  years.  'These  were 
succeeded  by  The  Prcfessional  Concert,  which,  after  a 
struggle,  yielded  to  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  Salomon. 
The'  Vocal  Concerts  of  Harrison  and  Knyvett  began  in 
1792  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  and  were  discontinued  at  the  end 
of  tho  season  of  1794.  They  were  revived  in  1801  by 
Messrs.  Bartlemsn,  Harrison,  knyvett,  and  Greatorex,  and 
conducted  on  a much  larger  scale,  llicir  success  at  first 
was  great,  but  they  gradually  fell  off,  and  in  1821  were 
finally  abandoned.  In  1808  and  two  following  years,  Mrs. 
BilUngton,  Mr.  Brah«n,  and  Si^or  Naldi  had  subscriptioa 
concerts  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  and  were  opposed  by  Maoaroe 
Catalaiii  at  the  Hanover-souare  Rooms.  In  1823,  a weak 
and  futile  attempt  was  mode  to  esubliiU  Concerts, 

for  the  performance  of  music  by  native  composers.  Upon 
the  same  principle— absurd  because  exclusive — a concert 
was  founded  in  1634  under  the  name  of  the  Society  qf 
British  Musicians,  the  continuance  of  which  has  this  year 
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(1836)  been  announced;  but  it  h:t«  hitherto  failed  entirely 
in  accotnpliKhin^  its  object.  In  1833,  a Vocnl  Society  of 
thirty  prufi'^sioiml  members  spranz  tip  at  thu  Hanover* 
■quare  Roums,  and  gave  six  concerts,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  vocal  music,  antient  and  modem,  of  every  school. 
They  ore  continued,  and  conducted  on  a principle  so  laud- 
able that  every  lover  of  the  art  must  foel  an  interest  in 
their  success. 

(XINCBRT-PITCH,  m Music,  b the  pitek^thc  degree 
of  acutonoss  or  gravity— generallv  adopted  for  some  one 
given  note,  and  by  which  eve^  other  note  is,  of  course,  go- 
verned. Concert-viteh  has  frequently  much  varied,  and 
musicians  have  hitnorto  made  little  if  any  effort  to  obtain  a 
fixe<l  standard,  thouah  so  desirable,  and  so  easily  established. 

CONCERTO,  in  Music  (an  Italian  word  adopted  in  our 
language),  a composition  in  which  many  performers  play  in 
ctmeert,  i.  e.  in  unison,  but  in  which  some  one  or  two  instru- 
ments take  rather  a more  prominent  part  than  the  others. 
Such  are  the  concertos  of  Corelli,  Handel,  Gominiani,  Avi* 
son,  8ic.  But  from  Uic  latter  part  of  last  century  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  species  of  composition  written  for  one 
principal  instrument,  witn  accompaniments  for  a full  orches- 
tra. Of  this  description  are  the  piano-forte  concertos  of 
Moxart,  Dussek,  Cramer,  Beethoven,  &c. ; and  tlie  violin 
concertos  of  Viotti,  Rode,  &c.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  the 
orchestral  parts  are  so  fhll,  no  essential,  that  those  composi- 
tions  may,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  be  designated  as 
symphonies  with  a piono-forte  part  oM/i^a/o. 

CONCHA'CEA,  M.  de  Blainville’s  eighth  familv — M. 
Rang  makes  it  the  ninth,  and  places  it  in  the  seconi^  divi- 
sion, Dimyairoe,  containing  those  families  which  have  two 
muscular  improssions  in  each  valve— of  his  third  order  (Lo- 
mellibranehvUa)  of  his  third  class  {Aeephalophora)  of  Mala- 
emoa,  or  mollusks.  The  following  is  De  Blainville’s  defi- 
nition of  the  family.  Mantle  closed  before  (en  avant),  above, 
and  behind,  where  it  b prolonged  by  two  tubes  more  or  less 
long,  extensile,  and  eit^r  separated  or  united ; abdomen 
constantly  provided  with  a fiwt  of  slightly  variable  form, 
serving  for  locomotion.  Shell  nearly  always  regular,  en- 
tirely closed,  equivalve;  umbunes  curved  forward;  hinge 
dors^,  complete,  that  b to  say,  with  teeth  and  a ligament ; 
this  last  either  external  or  internal,  short,  and  swollen 
(bomb^) ; two  distinct  muscular  impressions  united  below 
by  a ligule  more  or  less  large,  and  very  often  inflected  or 
returning  backwards  (rentrro  en  arridre).* 

*A11  the  animals  of  this  family  live  plunged  more  or  lass 
deeply  in  the  sand  or  in  the  mud,  but  they  are  still  able  to 
come  out  of  it  sometimes.’ 

M.  Rang  thus  modiftss  De  Blainville's  deflnitioix  princi- 
pally for  the  introduction  of  Iridina  (which  according  to  the 
observations  of  H.  Deshayes  could  no  longer  bo  retained 
among  the  BMAnwhioosa)  and  Grai^upia,  a fossil  species. 

* Mantle  closed,  fumbhed  with  a considerable  antero- 
inferior opening,  for  the  passage  of  a foot,  and  presenting 
two  posterior  tubes  more  or  less  elongated,  extensile,  united 
or  separated  longitudinally,  the  lower  one  servii^  for  re- 
spiration, and  toe  upper  one  for  dejections.  Snell  equi- 
valvo,  generally  re^lar,  rarely  gaping ; umbones  more  or 
less  curved  forwards;  hinge  almost  always  with  teeth; 
ligament  short  and  swollen,  internal  or  external;  muscular 
impressions  very  distinct ; united  ^ o pallial  impression 
more  or  less  excavated  po^riorly.’ 

'Animals  marine,  rarely  foeabwater.* 

Cuvier  (last  edition  of  Rip^e  Animat),  at  the  foot  of  his 
definition  of  the  Cardiacea,  the  fourth  fiuaily  of  his  Teeta- 
ceout  Acephala,  hag  the  following  note.  * M.  de  Blain^e 
an  fait  la  fomille  des  ConchadeeJ  llie  following  b Oavier*s 
definition  of  his  Cardiade.  ' Mantis  open  in  front  (par  de- 
vant),  and.  moreover,  with  two  separate  openings,  one  for 
respiration  and  the  other  for  the  ezowment^  whiw  are  pro- 
loi^ed  into  tubes  sometimes  dbtioet,  sometizDes  united  into 
a single  mass.  There  b always  a transverse  muscle  at  each 
extromty,  and  a foot  which,  most  fiaquently,  serves  for 
creeping.  It  may  be  regarded  es  a sufficiently  general 
rule,  that  those  which  have  loi^  tubes  live  plunge^ in  the 
mud  or  sand.  One  may  recognize  <m  the  shell  condi- 
tion of  organbation  by  the  more  or  less  developed  contour 
(contour  plus  ou  moms  rentrant),  which  the  impression  of 
the  attachment  of  the  borders  of  the  mantle  describes  be- 
fore uniting  with  the  impresstoQ  of  the  ixwterior  trsnavene 
Btusola.* 

Thsee  definitions  appear  oontradictory,  but  in  reality  they 


are  meant  to  convey  the  same  ideas.  The  mouth  b placed 
anteriorly,  the  foot  b exserted  inferioidy,  and  the  tubes 
open  posteriorly.  . 

Hinge  linear  and  toothless — freshwater.  (Rang.) 

Genera.  Iridina. 

Animal  elongated,  straight,  rather  thick  on  the  back, 
thinner  towards  its  inferior  border;  mantle  delicate,  termi- 
nated anteriorly  by  a thick  border,  open  ^m  the  anterior 
muscle  to  two-tbirds  of  the  lower  boraer  for  the  passage  of 
the  foot;  borders  of  the  mantle  united  throughout  tlie 
whole  posterior  part,  wlicnco  spring  two  short  and  unequal 
tubes,  with  no  retractor  muscle  to  the  siphons  ; foot  com- 
pressed and  sharp-edged.  Shell,  with  an  epidermis,  na- 
creous or  iridescent  internally,  tolerably  thick,  oval  oblong, 
elongated,  iaauriculated,  equivalve,  ineciuilaleral,  the  ante- 
rior end  shorter  than  the  posterior,  a little  gaping  at  either 
end  ; umbones  small  and  projecting  but  little,  slightly  in- 
clined ; binge  very  lung,  linear,  attenuated  towards  the 
middle,  often  crcnulatcd,  as  it  were,  throughout  its  length ; 
ligament  very  long,  marginal,  external ; muscular  impres- 
sions very  distinct.  Example.  Iridina  exotica,  1^., 
Irid,  elongata.  Sow. 


[IridiB*  exotics,  ooe-third  vT  Dstarsl  lin.]  (Snr.  Ota,  No  ) 


Lamarck  gives  the  rivers  of  warm  climates  as  tlic  locality. 
The  specimens  were  supposed  to  come  from  China.  M. 
Coillaud  found  them  in  considertble  abundance  in  the  Nile ; 
and  from  hb  specimens  preserved  in  spirit  M.  Deshaves 
made  bb  examination.  Mr.  6.  B.  Soweroy  figures  another 
which  he  considers  to  be  a new  species  {ZooLJoum.,  vol.  t, 
tab.  2X  and  describes  it  (p.  53)  under  the  name  of  Iridina 
Nilotiea,  obtained  from  ^nnaar  by  M.  Caillaud,  and  sent  to 
England  by  M.  D’Audebard.  It  very  much  resembles  the 
species  given  here  as  an  example,  but  its  hinge  margin  is 
not  crenulated  or  dentated.  M.  Deshayes,  in  nb  last  edi- 
tion of  Lamarck,  makes  it  identical  with  Iridina  exotica, 
Lam.  and  Desh.,  Anadonia  exotica,  Blainv.,  and  Le  Mutel, 
Adanaon. 

•• 

Hinge  with  teeth. 

a 

Regular ; hinge-teeth  lateral  and  wide  apart  (marine). 

Cardium  (Cockle). 

Animal  very  much  rounded,  having  a very  large  cylin- 
drical foot  with  a suboonieal  termination,  bent,  clbow-like, 
about  the  middle,  and  directed  forwards.  The  lobes  of  the 
mantle,  which  b bordered  inferiorly  by  tentacular  papillie, 
are  united  posterioriy  ; but  in  the  commissure,  instead  of 
elongated  siphons,  there  are  only  very  short  ones ; some- 
times mere  perforations  in  lieu  of  them : these  are  ciliated  on 
their  edge  Ime  the  siphons  are  at  their  free  extremity.  Those 
parts  are  so  short  that  they  are  without  proper  retractor 
muscles ; whence  it  lianpens  that  the  pallial  imprecision  in 
the  shell  b simple.  Mouth  transverse,  iiiftmmbuliform, 
with  small  triangular  appends^  ; gills  short,  unequal, 
joined  upon  the  same  line.  Shell  very  much  rounded, 
often  su^lobular,  subcordiform  or  heart-shaped,  equivalve 
with  radiated  ribs;  borders  of  the  valves  tootned,orplaite<l, 
umbones  a little  curved  forwards ; hinge  formed  by  four 
teeUi  in  each  valve,  two  cardinal,  oblique,  and  two  lateral 
and  distant ; ligament  posterior  and  very  ^ort 

Geograj^ied  Distrioution. — Very  wide.  Mr.  Gray  re- 
cords a soecies,  C.  radiotum,  brought  home  by  Captain 
VvTj  {Supplement  to  f^oyage  q^18I9-20);  and  the  seas  of 
almost  every  warm  and  temperate  climate  abound  with  thorn. 

Habile. — The  genus  b generally  found  buried  in  sand 
near  the  shore.  It  has  been  observed  in  mud  and  gravel 
at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  tmrtcen 
fkthuDu.  Bv  maani  of  its  largo  and  long  elbowlike  foot  ir 
cen  le^  well. 
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TIm  meies  irameroui,  and  aome  grow  to  a very  largo 
sue.  iL  Deahayea  in  his  edition  of  liiroarck  gtvoa  forty- 
eighty  including  Hemicardiiun ; a form  which  Cuvier  pro. 
poses  to  sepsjste  from  the  others,  oomprahending  the  8|>eciua 
with  compressed  valves  strongly  canusted  in  the  middle  \ 
obsenring  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppoee  that  the  animal  is 
not  modified  in  unison  with  this  singular  oonfonnation.  M. 
^ng  corroborates  Cuvier’s  observation,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  many  living  individuals  of  Cardium  Cardista,  the 
typo ; but  M.  Deshayes  considers  that  the  form  can  only  be 
admitted  as  a section. 

De  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  following  sec- 
tions. 

1. 

Species  more  or  less  gaping  posteriorly,  and  with  the  ribs 
of  Uis  shell  as  large  ss  the  clunneUinga.  Example.  Car- 
dium  exatieum. 

2. 

Species  not  ^ping,  and  with  the  ribs  as  large  as  the 
channellings.  &uunple.  C.  hdteretdatum  (but  seu  belowX 

3. 

Species  not  gaping,  with  the  ribi  larger  than  the  cben- 
ndlings.  Example.  C.  tdule, 

4. 

Smooth,  or  almost  smooth  species.  Example.  C.  l<ni~ 
gatwn. 

b. 

Species  whose  anterior  side  is  very  short,  and  nearly  flat 
Eiiample.  C.  Hemieardium, 

Mr.  G-  B.  Sowerby  hu  added  fourteen  new  species,  and 
Mr.  Broderip  one,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming.  {Zooi. 
Proc.) 


1.  at  CAnlium  9.  Cardiun  (RnBictrdiow) 

CartlUaa.  aalnral  tba ; •|Hiltml  variety. 

Fossil  Cardiaos. 

M.  Deshayes  in  hla  tables  gives  fifty-three  living  spocim 
and  thirty-nine  fossil  (tertiary),  and  C.ringm$,  ciliare,  echi- 
nalum,  tulcatum,  eduU,  txiherculatum,  and  pianattan^  as 
both  living  and  fossil  species  (tertiary).  Of  the  recent 
'tpi'cies  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  wlition  of  Laman^k.  where 
they  are  given  as  forty-eiglit.  considers  Cardium  Indicumt 
ringens,  C.  echiruitum  (of  which  last  he  makes  C/uAer- 
eulatum  to  bo  only  a variety),  C.  rutcatum,  and  C.  «dul€ 
(common  cockle)  os  identical  with  fossil  species  deacribed 


by  Brocehi  and  others  under  different  names.  The  fossil 
species  be  makes  amount  to  thirty.  Of  these  be  refers  C. 
echiiuUum  to  its  living  analogue,  C,  Burdigalinum  to  the 
recent  C.  Indicurrit  C.  rnombUi^  to  the  recent  C.  edule,  and 
considers  C.  dilucianum,  Lam.,  as  identical  with  C.  hiant, 
BrocchL  The  fossils  occur  in  nearly  all  the  foshiliferaus 
strata  from  the  Supracretaceous  to  the  Grauwackc  i;r«>up. 
and  appear  to  bo  most  abundant  in  the  crag,  London  clay 
and  green  sand,  and  the  contemporaneous  be^  Cardioia, 
Broil.,  was  found  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  tho  Lower  Lu^ow 
rock,  t.  e.,  the  lowest  part  of  bis  first  or  uppermost  iSiVunun 
Formaiion. 

Capea. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  considerably  open  at  its  ante- 
inferiur  border  for  the  passage  of  a compresso^l  and  very 
large  foot : tubes  seporated  and  of  considerable  length,  with 
tentacular  papilla;  at  their  orifices.  Shell  transverse, 
valve,  ineijuilatcral,  not  gaping;  cardinal  teeth  diverging 
from  a point  close  to  tho  umW  no  lateral  teeth  in  one  valve, 
in  the  other,  one  distinct  bifid  cardinal  tooth,  and  two  dis- 
tant very  obtolole  lateral  ones;  ligament  external  on  tho 
anterior  side  of  the  iim bones ; a large  sinus  in  the  pallial 
impa^ions. 

Geographical  DtV/rtfiuftbn.— Temperate  and  warm  seas. 

Habits. — Buried  at  a small  depth  in  tho  sand,  where  they 
are  said  io  lie  wilh  the  posterior  part  upwards  to  fiiciliLite 
the  influx  of  the  water  for  respiration.  The  genus  has  been 
found  in  sandy  mud  and  soft  mud,  at  depths  varying  ftom 
five  to  twelve  fathoms  from  (he  surface  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  considers,  that  of  the  two  species 
C.  kevigata  iDonaxlan>igata\  and  C.  Brasiliensis,  now  re- 
maining in  the  genus  which  he  says  oppears  to  have  boon 
instituted  by  Lamarck  in  his  S}'sUme,  adopted  byBnigui&ro 
in  tho  'Encyclop^lie  M^tbodique,*  by  De  Blainville  m tho 
* Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturclles,*  and  other  authors, 
the  second  is  figured  among  tho  Danacet  by  Bruguii^ro : 
they  are,  he  oilds,  very  nearly  related  to  Donor,  but  the 
characters  of  the  hinge,  and  the  absence  of  crenulatioL 
round  the  edge  of  the  valves,  will  serve  to  distinguish  them. 
M.  Rang  observes,  that  they  approach  Domir  so  closely, 
tluit  the  example  of  M.  de  Blainville  in  uniting  the  two 
may  be  followed.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  says,  that  Donor 
complunatOt  Mont.,  is  the  only  English  Capsa  with  which 
he  is  acquainted;  and  that  the  genus  differs  from  Sangui- 
nolaria  in  not  raping,  but  resembles  it  vc^  much  in  the 
hinge  teeth.  M.  D^hayes  remarks,  that  wuguiilru  was 
the  founder  of  the  genus  Capra,  and  that  he  assembled 
under  it  tlie  shells  to  wliich  l^marck  has  since  given  the 
name  of  Sangidnolariat  and  some  others  belonging  to  the 
Tellinte.  When,  he  adds,  Lamarck  dismembered  thu 
genus,  be  should  not  have  retained  the  name  of  Capsa,  on 
account  of  thu  confusion  consequent  ou  the  anpUcation  of 
it  to  shells  which  Brugui^re  pboed  among  tnc  Donaces. 
M.  Deshayes  only  recoil  two  specios,  C.  laHgata  (Lam.) 
and  C.  Bratiliensis  (Lam.),  in  bis  edition  of  Lamarck,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  should  bo  altogether  suppressed 
and  referred  to  Donax.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  has  added  a 
now  sporiea,  C.  aUioTt  brought  homo  by  Mr.  Cuming. 
(Zool,  Proc.) 
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Oonax. 

Animal  rather  comprcwe<h  more  or  less  triangular, 
naving  the  mantle  bordered  with  tentacular  appenda^ ; 
labial  appendages  large ; mouth  small ; branchis  very  un> 
(N|ual,  on  the  same  side ; foot  compressed,  trenchant,  an- 
gular ; tubes  separate  and  clongat&Hl,  returning  into  a sinus 
of  the  mantle. 

Shell  more  or  less  triangular  and  compressed,  always 
longer  than  it  is  high,  regular.  «iui%Tilvc,  very  inequilateral, 
posterior  side  shorter  than  the  anterior ; umboncs  but  Httlu 
prominent,  and  nearly  vertical ; hinge  com|to»c4l  of  two 
cardinal  teeth,  sumot'imcs  upon  both  xalves  sometimes 
upon  ono  only,  and  one  or  two  lateral  teeth  more  or  less 
distant ; ligament  external,  short  and  swollen ; muscular 
impressions  rounded,  united  by  a pallial  impression,  which 
is  straight  and  \ery  much  excavate  posteriorly. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Snwerby  obsoires,  that  'Lamarck  is  at  issue 
with  himself,  when  he  calls  the  ligament  posterior  in  Drmax; 
for  the  sake  of  consistency,  we  must  continue  to  call  the 
side  on  which  the  ligament  is  nlaced,  as  well  as  the  sinus 
in  the  muscular  impression  of  the  mantle,  whether  it  be 
tl»e  shorter  or  the  longer,  the  anterior  side.  We  arc  auTirc 
that  Cuvier  has  pointed  out  the  improprietv  of  this ; but 
the  term  anterior  is  generally  adopted  for  the  side  wliich 
bears  the  ligament,  and  posterior  for  the  opposite  side.’ 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  well  observes,  that 
the  terms  anterior  and  posterior,  as  used  by  that  Koolugist, 
ara  badly  applied,  and  that  it  must  not  Itc  conclude^  as 
s«»mc  have  done,  that  the  Donaref  and  Te/lintr  Imve  the 
ligament  on  the  anterior  side.  Adanson,  be  remorks,  has 
doubtless  assisted  in  confirming  the  error,  that  the  former 
have  the  ligament  placed  on  the  anterior  side ; for,  probably 
through  inadvertence,  in  representing  the  animal  of  a 
Dnmtr  which  he  names  Ptwtet,  he  makes  the  foot  protrude 
from  the  short  side  which  bears  the  linmcnt,  and  the 
siphon  from  tlic  lung  side;  bu^  argues  Deshayes,  all  the 
Donnce$  examined  nave  the  siphons  coming  out  of  the 
shorter  side  of  the  shell.  The  presence  of  the  siphons  in  a 
fm*at  number  of  the  conebiferous  mnllusks,  is  indicated  on 
tlic  shell  by  a mure  or  less  deep  sinuosity  of  the  pallial  im> 
pression,  and  this  sinuosity  directed  posteriorly  shows  the 
p«;<ilion  and  the  direction  of  the  siphons ; and  in  Adanson’s 
figure  this  sinuosity  is  seen  on  the  short  side,  showing  that 
the  siphons  there  come  out,  and  not  the  foot,  as  the  neigh- 
bouring figure  would  indicate.  Tlicronsctiucnrc,  concludes 
M.  Dcsbiiyes,  is  that  the  Donacet  come  within  the  rule 
common  to  the  Conefn/era ; the  ligament  is  on  the  posterior 
siile  where  the  siphons  arc  protruded. 

Geographical  Distribution.  — Widely  extended.  Dc 
Rluinville  says  that  the  species  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

WrtW/jr.— Plunged  in  sand  and  sandy  mud,  where  the 
animal  lies  with  the  short  side  of  the  shell  uppermost,  nt  a 
depth  ranging  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  ten  fathomn. 

The  species  are  numerous.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables, 
enumerates  twenty-nine  living,  and  in  his  edition  of  La- 
marck thirtv  of  these.  Ho  considers  D.jnthescens,  Linn., 
a.s  having  Wn  ostablishcd  on  a young  individual  of  D. 


'Doou  tcvrtuip.' 


Scorhtm ; D.  granotOy  Lam.,  as  a variety  of  D.  cuneaia ; 
D.  triquetrOy  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  Cytheraee  than 
the  Donaees;  D.  rtngeru.M  belonging  to  the  genus  CaptOy 
if  Lamarck’s  characters  are  rigorously  followed ; D. 
cardioide*  (the  animal),  as  a proper  subject  for  study,  as  it 
is  very  probable  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Donaees  ; 
the  pallial  impression  is  not  notched  posteriorly,  and  the 
hinge  comes  nearer  to  that  of  Cardium  medium  than  there 
of  the  Donaees;  and  D.  Meroe  and  D.  scripiOy  as  having 
more  of  the  characters  of  Cythercta>  than  Donaees. 

Lamarck  divides  the  species  into  two  sections:  first, 
those  which  have  the  internal  bonier  of  tlie  valves  entiro 
or  nearly  so;  i^ccond,  those  that  have  the  internal  border 
distinctly  crenulatcd  or  dentated. 

De  Blainvillo  separates  them  into  five  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  sltape,  sculpture,  and  markings  of  the  shell.  His 
fifih  division  is  the  genus  Capsa  of  Lamarck. 

Fossil  Donaces. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  in  bis  Genera  of  Shells  (No.  10,  pub- 
lished some  lime  since),  says, 'Of  fossil  species  there  are 
very  few : Bro'xhi  tucn'ltons  two,  and  wc  possess  a small 
one  fhtm  Bordeaux,  but  we  believe  they  arc  very  scarce.’  Du 
Blainvillc  quotes  Defrance  for  seventeen,  three  of  which 
arc  analogues,  ono  at  Loignan,  near  Bordeaux,  ono  in  Italy, 
and  a third  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Deshayes  in  his 
tables  gives  fifteen  fossil  (tertiary),  and  one  only  {D.  e/on- 
goto),  as  both  living  and  fo«sil  (tertiary).  In  his  edition  of 
Lamarck,  the  last-mentioned  species  is  passed  without  any 
notice  of  tls  occurring  in  a fossil  state;  but  D.  trunculus 
is  noted  as  fossil,  and  Brocchi,  C^nch.,  t.  ii..  p.  537,  No.  1, 
is  quoted : nine  fossil  species  only  arc  given.  The  fossils 
arc  >aid  to  have  occurred  principally  in  the  blue  marls  of 
the  south  of  France*,  &C.,  the  at  Bordeaux  and  Dax 
and  in  the  oolitic  group. 

Gratelupia  (fossil  only). 

Shell  subtrigonal,  cquivalve,  regular,  neaHy  equilateral, 
a little  attenuated  at  its  posterior  part,  and  presenting  at 
the  nostero-inferior  border  a slight  sinuosity ; umboncs  vorv 
small,  not  projecting,  hardly  inclined  forward  ; hinge  with 
three  canlinal  diverging  teeth  in  each  valve,  and  from  three 
to  six  cardini-scrial  teeth,  lamellar  with  finelv  dcntclntcd 
edges,  converging  toward^  the  summits,  and  situated  a 
little  below  them,  under  the  ligament ; a single  lateral 
tooth,  anterior,  beneath  the  lumtle,  in  the  left  valve,  corre- 
sponding with  a Ivollow  similarly  situated  in  the  right  valve ; 
ligament  external,  long,  swollen,  passing  beyond  the  serial 
teeth ; muscular  impressions  nearly  equal,  oval,  united  by 
a pallial  impression  largely  and  very  deeply  excavated  pos- 
teriorly. 

Tilts  genus,  founded  by  M.  Charles  dcs  Moulins,  was  con 
founded  with  the  Z)rumccs  by  M.  do  Basterot.  M.  Rang, 
who  agrees  with  M.  des  Moulins  on  the  propriety  of  this 
.reparation,  says  that  there  is  but  one  species,  G.  donaei^ 
formis. 

LoealUu. — ^The  marine  beds  of  M6rignac  (tertiarj).  Mr 
I..e{L  in  his  interesting  'Contributions  to  Geoloj^v,’  de- 
scribes and  figures  another  species,  G.  Moulinni,  from 
Claiborne,  Alabama  (America),  here  copied. 


l<ir«telupis  MMliDvO.) 

Tellina  and  TeUinides. 

Animal  gcnarally  very  much  compressed,  considerably 
eloiigatetl ; mantle  moderately  open  at  its  antero-inferior 

* TW«  tem  ' Itliie  mart*  nf  lh«  aftiith  of  Pranre,*  kc..  n lacre  n*i>ct  in  Iht 
s.ttnc-  ««  il  in  )>v  M.  M^rcrl  Ae  Scrm  and  in  I)«  I a !!««]«'•  Manual. 

I IMiilndrlphia.  lA'IS.  Mr.  L^a c.mttdrtt  the  Klrain  of  CUiborM  aa  (miarv, 
and  trtrt*  tlirai  to  Uh*  uBtP  Miudm*  ih«  Londoo  clay  of  EngiaiHl,  and  tlia 
ralnirc  of  rarii,— Euccuo  |>«riod  of  LytiL 
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ptrt,  and  bordered  with  tentacular  appenda^  ; branchio) 
unequal,  on  both  sides ; foot  very  much  compressed,  tren- 
chant, and  pointed  before;  tubes  very  much  donated, 
separated,  and  capable  of  being  returned  into  a fold  of  the 
mantio. 

SAc//  generally  elongated,  and  very  much  compressed, 
equivalvo,  regular,  sometimes  slightlv  inequilateral;  the 
anterior  sidu  not  being  always  much  longer  than  the  pos- 
terior one,  which  is  often  angular,  with  a floxiious  and  irre- 
gular bend  or  fold  at  its  lower  border ; umbonos  very  small ; 
hinge  with  three  cardinal  tooth,  and  two  lateral  ones  which 
arc  often  distant,  with  a hollow  at  their  base  in  each  valve; 
ligament  posterior,  swollen  and  elongated;  a very  small 
second  ligament  near  the  umbo;  muscular  impressions 
roundeil;  pallial  impression  straight,  and  very  deeply  ex- 
cavated. 

Lamarck  makes  the  forms  of  Tellirta  and  TeUinidea  dis- 
tinctly generic.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  follows  Lamarck*s 
arrangement,  observing  that  of  tho  TeUiner  there  are  many 
specie*,  some  of  a form  very  much  elongated  in  a transverse 
direction,  as  T.  roafrata^  S^ienfrleri,  &c. ; others  of  on  oval 
shape,  some  of  which  are  rough  on  the  outside,  T.  Lirtf^ua- 
MtJi,  for  example ; otberK,  again,  nearly  orbicular,  7'.  arubt- 
nu/o,  T.  rarnuiru,  &c. ; a very  few  liave  one  valve  more  flat 
than  (he  other,  T.  onercularia,  for  instance:  while  both 
valves  are  remarkably  deep  in  others,  as  in  T.  lacurvtaa. 
Of  ho  says  that  the  number  of  shells  that  may 

he  ranged  urwler  it  is  rather  considerable,  although  I^marck 
has  mcniioiicd  only  one. 

Both  M.  de  Blainvillo  and  M.  Rang  think  that  these  two 
forms  belong  to  one  genus,  and  M.  Deshayes  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  In  his  mition  off^marck,  ho  obscrxcs  tliat 
'u*  allied  hy  almost  insensible  gradations  to 

the  PaammobifT  {Paammobia  and  Paammntea,  Lam.  Paam- 
De  Blainv.)  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Dfmacea  on  tho 
other,  not  only  in  the  cliaractcrs  of  the  shells,  but  in  that 
of  the  aniinals.  Under  Paammobui,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  obser>'ations  on  the  animal  arc  founded  on  the 
figure  in  Puli,  for  he  says  that  in  a aperies  made  known  to 
him  by  MM.  Qiioy  and  Gaimard  from  tho  voyage  of  the 
Astrulalio,  characters  were  observed  which,  up  to  that  time, 
the  TeVinff  had  not  offere<L  Tlie  lobes  of  the  mantle  of 
this  animal  were  yeiy  thick,  dcntclated,  and  reaching 
beyond  the  shell,  w hich  thus  liecame  dcmi-intcmnl.  [Psau- 

MOHlA.j 

QeografdxicalDialrihulion  andHnhita. — Found  in  almost 
all  seas,  but  more  particularly  in  those  of  warm  climates, 
where,  like  the  Dimacea,  they  live  plunged  in  the  sands 
and  sandy  mud ; Tellina  having  been  found  in  the  former 
at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  seventeen 
fathoms,  and  TaUitudfa  in  sandv  mud  at  depths  ranging 
ftom  five  to  sixteen  fathoms.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observe 
that  they  aro  commonlv  the  prey  of  Aporrkaides,  Buedna, 
and  other  carni^-orous  Trathelipodsy  which  pierce  the  shell 
to  do\*uiU'  the  inhabitant. 

Tlio  species  aro  very  numerous.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his 
tables,  makes  the  number  of  living  species  sixty-eight,  and 
that  of  TeUinidea,  one.  In  his  edition  of  Lamarck  (1836), 
ho  reroris  sixty-two  only,  the  number  of  species  of  Tolli- 
nidcs  being  still  one.  Of  these,  ho  considers  some  as  repe- 
titions or  vtkTietie&(TeUina  unimaeulatu,  TeUina  attlphurea, 
for  example,  the  first  of  which  he  considers  a white  variety 
of  7*.  radvita,  and  tho  second  as  identical  with  T.  laiiroatra, 
the  only  difference  being  that  of  colour),  and  others  os 
founded  merely  on  the  difference  of  ago  (T.  chloruleuca,  for 
example). 

I^marck  divided  (he  species  into  tho  following  divi- 
sions. 

1.  Tliose  with  tho  shell  transversely  oblong.  (Ex.  7*. 
Todiatn.) 

2.  Those  with  the  shell  orbicular,  or  rounded  o>-al. 
(Ex.  T.  act)binaUt.) 

De  Blainville  divides  the  genus  thus: — 

1.  Subtriquetrul  species.  (Ex.  7*.  Afmtjri//a/a.) 

2.  Elun^ted  species,  but  which  have  (he  |ios(erior  siilo 
slmrter  and  narrower  (plus  dtroit)  than  the  anterior.  (Ex. 
T.  radiata,) 

3.  Oval,  or  suborbiculor,  and  nearly  equilateral.  (Ex. 

T.  ^coAmo/o.) 

*1.  Eijuiluteral  spet-ics,  suniriently  elongated,  almost 
without  a (lexuous  fold;  two  divergent  cardinal  teeth, 
and  two  distant  lateral  ones,  of  whicR  the  anterior  is  but 
.ittle  distant  from  the  umbo.  {TeUitiidea, 


Cl.  Trlliu  retlraU.  1 Telliaiitot.] 


Fossil  Tbllixid.s, 

Mr.  G.  B.  15owerby,  in  his  ‘ Oenera*  says  (hat  tho  fiwsil 
species  aro  not  numerous,  and  only  found  in  the  newer  ter- 
tiary iH'ds.  Dc  Blainville  gives  the  number  (1826)  at 
twenty-three,  of  which  there  aro  four  analogous  in  tho 
Pinisantin,  acctirding  to  Brocchi,  and  three  identical  at 
Grignon.  according  to  M.  Defranec.  M.  Deshayes.  in  his 
tables,  makes  the  number  of  fossil  (tertiary)  species  fifty- 
four,  and  ho  records  twelve  species  os  both  living  and  fossil 
(tertiary).  In  hi.s  edition  of  Lamarck  (who,  at  the  end  of 
the  notice  of  his  fourth  and  last  fossil  s)>ccics,  printed  in 
both  editions,  refers  to  tho  seventh  volume  of  the  ' Annalos 
du  Museum.*  for  other  fossil  Tellcns),  he  gives  sixteen. 

Among  the  fossil  shells  collected  from  the  western 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  hy  Mr.  James  Burton,  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Lyell  hy  Mr.  Greenough.  (hen  iSesideul  of 
tho  Geological  Society,  aro  the  following  species  not 
noticed  in  iho  tables : TeUina  Lingua-felia,  rugoaa,  r/r- 
gata,  ros/r<i/a. 

Tlie  fossil  species  arc  recorded  asoccurring  in  the  Supra- 
cretaceous  group,  in  tho  Cretaceous  group,  and  in  tho 
Oolitic  group  (Curallino  Oolite.  Yorksh.;  Kimmeridge 
clay;  Bernese  J urn).  Mr.  Murchison  mentions  two  species 
(probably)  in  tho  Salopian  outlier  of  Lias. 

Amphidesma. 

I.araarck,  after  having  founded  the  genus  DonantUi, 
thought  it  nccessar)'  to  suppress  it  and  unite  it  to  Amjrhi- 
deama.  But,  observes  M.  Deshayes  in  his  edition,  he  did 
not  perceive  tliut  many  oilier  shells  which  he  placed  among 
the  MactTft  and  CraaaaieUet,  had  absolutely  the  same 
characters  with  Donacilla.  and  differed,  genenlfy,  from  the 

freater  part  of  the  Amphideamata,  Maetra  and  CraaaateUa. 

n consequence  of  these  obsei^  ations,  and  from  examina- 
tions both  of  shells  and  of  the  animal  communicated  to  him 
by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  M.  Deshayes  formed  bis 
genus  Afeaodetma.  We  return  to  Amphideama,  reminding 
the  reader  that  M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  it  should  bo 
studied  with  attention,  that  it  is'pcu  naturol,*  and  ought 
not  to  W retained  till  it  has  undergone  tho  necessary  re- 
forms. M.  Rang,  who  observes  that  M.  do  Blainvillo  hud 
confounded  the  last  named  genus  with  Lucina,  gives  tlio 
following  characters. 

SAcf/suboval  or  rounded,  of  litUe  thickness,  longer  than 
it  is  high,  inequilateral,  sometimes  a little  gaping;  hinge 
with  one  or  two  cardinal  teeth,  and  sometimes  lateral  teeth 
mnru  or  less  projecting;  ligament  double;  one  ligament 
external  and  snort,  the  other  internal  and  fixed  in  a narrow 
(^troitc)  hollow  of  the  liinge. 

Geograjthical  Diatribution,  fjabita,  — As  the  genus 

was  left  by  Lamarck,  it  would  appear  to  bo  widely  spread, 
for  it  U recorded  as  occurring  in  the  European  seas  (North- 
ern. English  channel,  Mediterranean);  tliosc  of  New  Hol- 
land and  the  Miuth ; and  on  (he  coasts  of  Brazil.  But  it  should 
be  rcmcml>ei'u<l  that  Amjthitleama  mrhtloidee,  I.xm.,  Mya 
Nortcegi^a,  Chemn.,  is  the  examplu  given  by  Deshayes  for 
his  genus  Osteodeama,  while  A.  (seas  of  New  Hol- 

land and  Kangaroo  isles)  is  one  of  Uls  Meaodeamata,  Thu 
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species,  which  are  tolerably  numerous  in  their  undisturbed 
slate  Lem.),  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 

sands  and  mud  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  of  the 
sea  to  forty  fathoms.  Lamarck  gives  sixteen  species ; Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby  has  added  twelve,  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Cuming.  (ZotJ.  Proc.) 

Example,  Ampfiidtsma  variegatum.  Locality,  coast  of 
BrasiL 


Fossil  AuPHiDsaMATA. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  says  he  docs  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  Ampludesma  in  a fossil  state.  Doehayes,  in 
hU  tables,  notes  three  living  species  and  one  fossil  (tertiaryX 
probably  the  now  species  without  a name,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Lyetl.  as  having  been  found  the  latter  at  Caltagirone. 
Five  species  are  recorded  by  rhillijis  in  the  oolitic  group. 
In  Dr.  Fitton’s  paper,  one  species  irom  the  green>sand  is 
Ggured,  and  described  as  doubtful. 

Mesodesma  (Deshnyes). 

/fnima/ inclining  to  oval  or  subtrigonal,  flattened;  lobes 
of  the  mantle  united  for  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  length, 
and  provided,  at  their  posterior  extremity,  with  tuo  short 
siphons  prolonged  within  by  a very  delicate  membrane; 
foot  very  much  flattened,  quadrangular,  hidden  in  part  by 
the  branchiiD,  which  are  short,  truncated,  and  fixed  (soiulces) 
posteriorly,  the  external  pair  amollcst  and  subartioulated. 
Shell  oval,  transverse  or  triangular,  thick  and  ordinarily 
closed.  Hinge  with  a spoon-shaped  hollow,  straight  and 
mesial  for  the  ligament,  and,  on  each  side,  an  oblong  and 
simple  tooth.  (Deshayes.) 

M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  the  shells  of  this  genus  are 
easily  recognized.  The  shell  is  always  thicker  than  that  of 
the  Mactree : they  arc  more  compres.sed,  more  completely 
closed  (mivux  fbrm^es)  and  in  this  respect  approach  the 
Craesatellfe.  The  hinge  is  particularly  remarkable ; in  the 
middle  of  (he  border  and  immediately  below  the  umbo,  is 
placed  a spoon-shaped,  triangular,  deep  hollow,  the  border 
of  which  projects  within  the  valves  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lutraritp.  On  each  side  of  this  spuon-like  process,  in 
which  the  ligament  is  insortc<l,  is  seen  m each  valve  a largo 
thick  tooth,  and  behind,  a hollow  to  receive  the  tooth  of  tuo 
opposite  valve.  Musculor  impressions  unequal;  the  an- 
tcrior  largest,  elongated ; (ho  poslerior  somewhat  rounded. 
The  Pallial  impression  in  the  spwics  which  approach  the 
ilfacfr<9  has  a moderate  posterior  sinuosity  which  diminishes 
more  and  mure  in  proportion  as  the  species  have  more  re- 
semblance to  the  Crae^alellee.  Tlie  sinuosity  exists,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  species  of  the  genus. 

M.  Deshayes  concludes,  from  these  and  other  observa* 
tions,  that  the  Meendesmata  constitute  a distinct  genus, 
differing  more  flrom  the  Amphidremata  than  the  mactree 
and  Craesatelke ; and  be  purposes  to  place  it  in  the  method 
between  these  genera  os  intermediate,  or  being  the  point  of 
junction,  serving  to  confirm  the  relations  cslabUshcd  by 
'Lamarck  between  the  Mactrte  and  Crassuielltp.  relations 
which,  he  obaervos,  many  zoulugisis  huvo  wished  to  destroy 
without  sufllcicnt  reo-sons.  M.  Deshayes  then  gives  a list 
of  ten  species  which  arc  either  Crassatello',  Atn- 

p/iidesmafa,  or  Krycinec  of  authors.  In  bis  tables  only 
seven  species,  and  those  living,  are  recorded.  The  genus 
is  there  placM  botwcon  Mactra  and  Eryeina.  No  losails 
mentioned. . 

Cumingia  (G.  6-  Sowerby). 

‘ A genus  which  should  be  placed  noar  to  Amphidesma. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  dissimilarity  of  the  bingo  of  tho 
two  valves,  one  haring  a strong  lateral  tooth  on  each  side 
of  the  ligament,  and  other  being  entirely  destitute  of 
lateral  teetL  Having  only  met  with  a small  West  Indian 
speoses,  we  could  not  venture  to  consider  this  genus  as  osta* 


blUhcd,  until  Mr.  Cuming  showed  us  several  speciee  in  his 
rich  collection  of  South  American  and  Pacific  shells,  one  of 
which  is  sufficiently  largo  to  show  the  characters  distinctly.* 
(Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  SboUs,  No.  40.)  Mr.  Sow- 
erby characterizes  the  shell  as  inequilateral,  eauivalve, 
with  the  anterior  side  rounded  and  the  posterior  rather  acu- 
minated. A single  small  anterior  cardinal  tooth  observable 
in  each  valve:  one  strong  lateral  tooth  on  each  side  of  the 
hinge  in  one  valve,  but  no  lateral  tooth  in  the  other  valve ; 
ligament  internal,  and  affixed  to  a somewliat  spoon-shaped 

f>it  in  each  valve.  Muscular  impressions  two  in  each  valve, 
ateral  and  distant,  the  anterior  irregular  and  oblong,  the 
posterior  rounded.  A very  lorge  sinus  in  the  muscular  im- 
pression of  the  mantle. 

Geognxphical  Dietribution  and  /foW/#.— -Tropical  seas 
as  far  as  is  yet  known,  in  clay,  mud  and  sand,  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  at  a depth  varying  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to 
six  fathoms.  No  fossil  species  known.  Example,  Cumin- 
gia  muliea  (Sow.) 


(Cttmliicls  mutte*.) 


Mactra. 

Animal  oval,  somewhat  thick,  with  the  borders  of  the 
mantle  thick  and  simple,  fumishtid  noslcriorly  with  (wo 
tubes  but  little  elongated,  and  united ; branchial  lamin® 
small  and  nearly  ecjual ; foot  oral,  trenchant,  very  long, 
angular.  Shell  transverse,  inequilateral,  subtrigonal.  some- 
times a little  gaping  at  the  sides;  umlwnos  protuberant; 
hinge  with  one  cardinal  tooth,  folded  into  the  shape  of  tho 
letter  V,  tho  point  being  nearest  tho  umbo,  and  the  branches 
diverging  from  it;  posterior  to  this  and  very  close  to  it  is  a 
very  thin  sharp  tooto ; sometimes  the  branches  of  the  folding 
tooth  are  separated  at  the  base,  forming  two  diverging  tcdli ; 
l^mental  pit  immediately  behind  (he  angular  tooth  and 
projecting  within  the  shell.  I.4iterBl  teeth,  two  on  each  side 
tn  one  valve,  one  on  each  side  in  tho  other,  diverging  from 
the  umlioncs,  and  very  near  the  margin,  thin,  mostly  elon- 
gated, and  the  inner  ones  more  prominent  than  the  outer, 
But  in  some  species  veiy  short,  in  the  thicker  species  per- 
pendicularly striated.  Muscukr  impressions  two,  lateral, 
distant ; pallial  impression  with  a small  sinus.  Ligament 
consisting  of  two  portions  (as  usual),  one,  by  fkr  the  larger, 
internal ; the  other  external.  In  some  species  (he  umlwncs 
are  separated,  and  the  ligament  furra.'i  a deep  pit  extending 
b<ith  within  and  without  to  (he  )x)int  of  the  bmks  : of  this 
M.  Spenghri  is  an  example.  (G.  B.  Sowerby,  principally, 
for  the  shell.) 

‘ This  genus,’  soys  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby.  ‘ contains  a great 
number  of  species,  some  of  which  are  handsome  and  olhora 
very  singular  shells ; upon  examining  a number  of  species, 
we  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  divide  it  into  several  ge- 
nera, because  we  find  several  distinct  forius  in  it.’  (Genera.) 

GeograjthiaU  Z>»rirti«/io«.— Wide.  Europe,  East  and 
West  Indies  Africa,  North  America,  &c. 

Buried  generally  in  sandy  mud  and  sand-s,  at  a 
depth  varying  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  12  fathoms 
^e  species  are  numerous  ; Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  gives 
32  living ; in  his  edition  of  L;ituarck  .33  ; but,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  these,  M-  dimnein,  is  iu»t  n Mactra  but  a Mcsoiieem^ 
and  others  aro  re|ielilions  or  varieties. 

De  Blainville  thus  divi»li>s  the  gimus;— 

1.  Species  whose  canlinul  (oeih  become  nearly  non-ex- 
istent in  consoqueneo  of  tlie  enlargement  of  the  liga- 
mcntal  hollow.  (Ex.  M.  gigantea). 

2.  Species  all  of  whoso  tecih  aro  very  large,  lamellar, 
and  not  striated.  (Ex.  M.  tUdiftrum). 

3.  Thick  and  solid  species  without  an  epidermis;  tho 
lateiul  teeth  finely  striated ; mantle  pierced  with  two  open- 
ings, but  almost  without  lulw  s.  (Ex.  M.  Irigimetla). 

4.  Very  thick  solid  spedcs  striateil  longitudinally; 
ciutiinal  tooth  none  or  next  to  none ; laterat  tcoth  very 
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thiek,  approximated,  raised;  an  external  ligament  be< 
aidea  the  intemal  one.  (Ex.  M,  crtusa). 


[MartrJ  BtuilitBA.) 

Fossil  Mactr.*. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  says,  ‘ Tlie  fossil  species  are  not  nume- 
rous ; they  are  only  found  in  the  lortinry  beds,  unices,  in- 
deed, some  very  sni^ulur  fossils  found  in  the  secondary 
struta,  particularly  oolite,  be  truly  referable  to  this  genus  ; 
of  this,  however,  we  cannot  bo  certain,  because  we  know  not 
iheir  hinges  ; they  will  be  found  represented  in  Sowerby’a 
Mineral  Conohology.’  DcBlainvillefiiiotes  M.  Defrance  for 
1 S fossil  species,  one  identical,  one  antno^uc  in  the  PInisantin, 
an>l  another  analogue  Mans  la  Caroline  du  Nord.*  Deshayes, 
in  his  tables,  gives  14  fossil  (tertiary),  and  four  us  both  living 
and  fossil  (tertiary):  in  his  edition  of  I,amarck,  but  three 
species  arc  given  as  fossil  only.  Among  the  fossil  shells 
from  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Bur- 
ton and  communicated  by  Mr.  Greenough  to  Mr.  Lycll,  we 
find  .W.  r/u//orum  with  a (?)  Mr.  Lea  gives  three  species, 
Af.  tl/futaiuy  Grayi,  and  pygnutuk,  f^om  Uie  Claiborne  b^. 

CrasMitellu.  i 

Shell  equivalve,  transverse,  inequilateral,  not  attached  nor  , 
gaping.  In  one  valve  two  strong,  coneiforiD,  rugose,  some- ! 
times  )>erpcndiculariy- grooved  cardinal  teeth : in  the  other  i 
only  one;  ligament  internal,  attached  to  a concave  space  | 
placed  on  the  anterior  side  of  tho  hinge  ; tho  pit  divided  by  i 
a Carina  into  two  portions,  and  that  part  of  the  ligament 
attached  to  the  outer  portion  visible  externally  when  the 
valves  are  closed  : two  strong  oblong  depressions  may  then  | 
be  observed,  one  on  tho  anterior  side  of  the  umbo,  rather  | 
elongated,  and  not  so  distinct  os  tho  other  on  the  posterior  I 
aide.  Muscular  impressions  two,  distant,  later^  rather  j 
oblong ; lateral  teeth  none,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Shell  very 
thick,  particularly  in  old  specimens : tho  recent  ones  with 
a brownish  somewhat  homy  epidermis ; oU  more  or  leas 
transversely  grooved  near  the  umbonca. 

Geo^ce^ical  ZXr/n^tton.-'Seas  of  New  Holland. 

M.  Desoayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  the  number  of  living 
BDCcies  at  nine.  In  bis  edition  of  Lamarck,  be  makes  them 
eluvon,  the  6flh  and  the  four  last  of  which,  ho  says,  belong 
to  bis  genus  A/erotfer/no,  and  he  observes  tlmt,  by  r^ucing  > 
the  genus  CrasmteUa  to  those  species  only  wbicu  have  two 
cardinal  teeth,  and,  at  their  sides,  the  ligemcntal  hollow  large 
and  superficial,  it  will  be  rendered  much  more  natural  than 
Lamarck  left  it.  Thug  tlie  number  of  known  living  spei^ 
would  be  reduced  to  seven  or  eight,  and  the  others,  which 
have  the  ligainental  hollow,  mesial  and  deep,  and  a cardinal 
tooth  on  each  si^  would,  he  says,  be  placed  in  his  genus 


(OnMstsUa  IttaicMs; 


Me$o(U*ma : but  these  numbers  do  not  agree.  The  shells 
of  the  two  genera,  lie  ad<ls,  a-ill  be  distinguished,  moieover. 
by  means  of  the  pallial  impression,  winch  is  always  simple 
ill  the  Cras^at^l/fp.  and  always  sinuous  posteriorly  in  Me- 
todetma,  Mr.  G.  B.  Suwerby  {Zoi>l.  Proc.)  has  ooscribod 
two  new  species  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming. 

Fossil  Crassatelljc. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his  ‘ Genera,^  mentions  C.  iwnida 
and  C.  compresiia  from  the  caleuiiu  grassier  of  the  environs 
of  Paris,  and  C.  mleata  os  very  oorainon  at  Hordwell,  and 
as  appearing  to  bo  characteristic  of  the  London  clay.  M. 
Deshayes  remarks  upon  that  shell,  that  Lamarck  r^^rded 
the  fussils  at  Beauvats  and  those  living  at  New  Holland  as 
onalt^ies ; but  that  be  has  satisfied  himself  that  those  fos- 
sils ami  C7.  iuleala  arc  difierent  species.  CraxiOteUa  tumida, 
he  observes,  approaches  C.  ATingteo/anearer  than  any  other. 

Do  Blatnville  states  that  thuro  are  seven,  at  least,  fossil 
in  France,  ami  that  K.  Defrance  mentions  twen^  from  tho 
lower  chalk,  with  Bomo  doubt.  In  his  tables,  M.  Deshayes 

fives  24  fossil  species  (tertiary) : in  his  edition  of  Lamarck 
e records  14  only.  It  appears,  in  the  catalogues,  in  the 
supracrctaceous  and  cretaceous  groups. 

Oftlie other  genera  belonging  totho  Conchueta,  J’eneruptft 
PetricoUt,  Coralltophaga,  and  CiotAo,  will  bo  found  under 
title  Lithophagid/W*,  and  tho  genera  separated  from  Venue, 
or  allied  to  that  family,  under  Vekbrid.s. 

CONCHI'FEKA.  Lamarck's  name  for  that  large  class 
of  molluscous  animals  which  are  protected  by  sbeliU  cob- 
sisting  of  two  principal  pieces ; sliells  commonly  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Bivalves.  It  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  acephalous  mullusks  of  Cuvier,  including  the 
Brurhjf/podtu 

Lamarck  divided  the  class  into  two  great  orders,  the 
Dimyaria  (Dimyuircs),  or  coiichifers.  furnished  with  two 
adductor  muscles,  and  the  Ahmnmyttria  (MunomyairosX  ox 
conchifers  furnished  with  one  adductor  miuiclo  only.  M. 
Dcnhayes  would  separate  the  rhiss  into  three  subclasses. 
1.  Tho  Pdymyariiu  or  liriirhiupnda.  2.  The  Dimyaria. 
3.  The  Mtitiomyariit.  He  foumLi  this  order  of  arrangement 
on  the  principle  that  the  organization  of  the  Brachtopoda  is 
more  simple  than  that  of  the  other  conchifers.  while  that  of 
the  Dimyaria  is  somewhat  less  complex  than  that  of  the 
ASonomyuria. 

OSGAWlZATtoy. 

Digestive  System. — MtAtth,  without  any  hard  parts,  si- 
Urnlea  anteriorly:  in  the  Dimyarians  concealed  between 
the  foot  and  the  anterior  retractor  muscle : in  the  Mono- 
myarians  under  a sort  of  hood  made  by  the  mantle.  Labial 
palps  or  Ups  llattened,  sometimes  truncated,  sometimes 
laminated  intenmlly,  more  or  less  elongated,  extending  on 
either  side.  No  salivary  gland.  (Esophague  varying  in 
length  and  capacity;  oAon  wanting  altwctner  both  in  Di- 
nwarians  and  Mooomyarians.  Shmum  sometimos,  not 
often,  lengtltenod  and  narrow,  sometimes  subcircular,  gene- 
rally pear-aliaped ; interior  surfkco  with  irregular  depres- 
sions, or  biliary  crypts.  Intestine  arising  posteriorly,  con- 
voluted within  the  liver  and  ovary,  and  so  brought  towards 
the  back  and  mesial  line  of  the  animal,  and  continued  pos- 
teriorly to  the  vent,  nearly  of  the  same  diameter  all  through. 
Rectum,  which  commences  with  the  dorsal  ]wrt  of  the  m- 
testine,  shorter  in  the  Monoinyarians  than  in  tho  Dimya- 
rians: in  the  former  it  is  convoluted  bcliind  tho  singln 
central  adductor,  and  terminates  in  a floating  vont  between 
the  edges  of  the  mantle;  in  the  latter  the  vont  is  situatvil 
above  the  superior  adductor.  Liver  very  largo,  supported 
by  muscular  fibres,  which  traverse  it,  pouring  the  bile  into 
tUe  stomach  by  the  biliary  crypts. 

Absorbent  System. — (venonJly  agreed  to  be  non-existent, 
the  veins  performing  tho  office  of  absorbing  vessels. 

Circulatory  and  Bsepiratory  System.— Circulation,  a 
simple  circuit,  of  two  vascular  systema,  vis.,  a vcntriclu  and 
an  aiteriol  system, — a venous  system  and  two  auricles,  the 
ventricle  firmly  and  closely  embracing  the  rectum,  so  that 
it  <^ears  to  pass  through  it.  The  arterial  system  not  com- 
Ucatod,  the  venous  ^tem  upon  a considerable  scale  of 
eveloproent.  (Poli,  Testacea  utriusgue  Sici/itZ’.)  Circu- 
/ating^id  nearly  colourless,  or  white,  scarcely  tinged  wiUi 
bluish,  slightly  viscid,  and  with  very  little  crassamentum. 
[Blood,  vol.  v.,  p.  4.]  ‘ Circulation  then  is  an  extremely 
simple  function  in  the  conchiferous  mollusks*  an  aortio 
lato.aida  otaisTstiM 
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ventricle  gives  the  blood  impulse  enough  to  carry  it  through 
the  two  syslemsof  vessels,  to  exi»cl  it  from  the  heart,  and  to 
bring  it  back  again  to  the  auricle.  In  other  branchiferous 
animals,  the  aurule  is  sometimes  adapted  to  give  the  blood 
a new  impulse  when  it  is  about  to  pass  through  the  bran- 
chi®;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  auricle*  do  not  receive  the 
blood  until  it  has  boon  exiiosod  to  the  revivifying  influence 
of  the  organs  of  respiration.*  (Deshayes.)  liejipiration.—^ 
By  means  of  branchim  variously  disposed,  as  will  bo  noticed 
!i)  the  diflerent  fiimilics. 

Gen^atite  —Simply  an  ovary  envelojH'd  in  the 

visceral  mass.  Taking  the  common  oyster  for  example,  it 
rests,  a whitish  mass  of  considerable  size,  upon  the  adductor, 
and  may  be  seen  through  the  mantle.  It  occupies  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  mollusk,  and  creeps  down  along  the  sides 
and  lower  parts,  being  filled  at  the  time  of  reproduction 
with  a milky  fluid,  containing  multitudes  of  small  granules 
of  a whitish  colour.  These  are  the  e^s ; and,  in  manv  of 
the  family, -they  are  not.  at  the  time  of  their  exclusion, 
nbiiiidunea  at  once,  but  arc  deposited  between  the  two  mem- 
hranes  of  the  branchial  laminte,  wliere  they  undei^  a kind 
of  incubation.  In  some  the  shell  is  developed  in  the  ov'um 
before  it  quits  this  receptacle.  This  fostering  of  the  eggs 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  gestation  of  the  eggs  in  the 
Crustacea  and  the  pipe-fishes.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  (Ilun- 
tertan  Oraiion,  18*.i6)  says.  ‘Oysters  are  viviparous,  end 
their  young  are  found  within  the  tracheal  passages,  and 
between  the  folds  of  the  coverlet  (mantle)  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  in  this  climate.  In  its  first  state, 
the  oyster  exhibits  two  scmiorbiculor  films  of  transparent 
shell,  which  are  continually  opening  and  closing  at  regular 
intervals.  Tho  whole  brow  are  associated  together,  by 
being  involved  in  a viscid  slime,  and  in  tliat  state  called 
tho  mm/,  it  being  common  among  viviparous  animals  of 
this  kind  to  have  their  spawn  posited  m contact  with  the 
lungs ; the  involving  sliine  serves  as  the  first  nutriment : 
and,  we  may  infer,  tliat  tho  fcetal  food  so  influenced  by  the 
gills,  is  at  the  same  time  a respiratory  supply  to  the  im* 
perfectly  formed  young.'  In  the  siphoniferous  branch  of! 
the  family,  the  longer  the  siphons  the  larger,  as  a general  j 
rule,  is  the  mass  of  the  u%ary : in  those  forms  which  have 
the  siphons  short,  and  the  foot  comparatively  lai^e,  the' 
ovary  is  comparatively  small.  As  far  as  anatomy  has , 
hitherto  dclecttsl  this  part  of  the  organizstion,  here  we , 
have  hormnphruditisro  in  tho  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  ! 
whole  business  of  reproduction  is  apparently  carried  on 
within  tho  two  valves  of  the  shell  without  the  aid  of  a 
second  individual,  as  it  is  in  a hermaphrodite  flower.  | 
Rut  it  w'ill  occur  to  most  observers  that  the  conchifera  are 
gregarious;  the  fixed  conchifers  (oystera  spondyli,  chamm, 
^cr.,  for  instance)  eminently  so;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  thU  congregation  may  not  lie  a necessary  condi* 
tiun  fur  the  fecundation  of  the  ova ; and  that  there  may  not 
bo  a mutual  HilTusiun  of  some  influence  analogous  to  that 
of  tile  milt  in  fishes.  M.  Prevost,  who  made  bis  experi- 
ments upon  the  l/nioms,  would  make  it  appear  that  though 
there  can  be  no  coitus,  still  no  propagation  takes  place  wim- 
out  an  assemblage  of  these  animals  upon  the  same  8)H>t. 

Miiicu/ur  System,  an  it  regards  motion. — Twofold ; val* 
vular  and  locomotive.  The  first  consists  in  the  adaptation 
of  muscular  fibre  to  tho  movement  of  the  valves,  and  in> 
deed  this  muscular  apparatus  may  in  some  cases  be  made 
ancillary  to  locomotion,  as  in  the  Pectcns,  fur  example. 
These  adductor  muscles  are  attached  to  oppuNito  points  in 
each  valve,  and  their  oflice  is  to  close  the  valves  by  their 
conlraclility,  or  suffer  them  to  expand  by  their  relaxation. 
In  the  greater  nurolior  (Dimyaria)  there  are  two:  one  an- 
terior near  tho  oval  a\>erture,  ihe  other  posterior.  Tlio 
Monomvaria  have  ajj)arent/y  one  only;  but  Pdi  has 
shown  thst  this  muscle  is  in  reality  an  appniximation  of 
two,  and  thence  roost  probablv  arose  the  slight  regard 
manifested  by  Cuvier  for  the  division  of  Lamarck.  The 
second  or  true  locomotive  organ  is  called  the  foot,  and  is 
formed  of  various  layers  of  fibres,  which,  by  their  coun- 
lurartion,  bestow  on  it  great  |kowcr  of  motion,  when  the 
organ  is  well  developed.  Though  in  some  species  merely 
rudimentary,  it  is  found  in  all  the  Dimyaria — not  so  in  the 
Monomvaria.  smiio  of  which  arc  entirely  without  it.  Its 
place  may  bo  defined  by  stating  that  tlie  mouth  i*  gene- 
rally hid(fen  between  its  base  and  the  anterior  adductor. 
Where  well  developed  it  is  of  various  shapes,  cylindrical, 
flattened.  &c.  In  some  it  is  a digging  organ,  or  kind  of 
ploughshare  for  making  a furrow  in  the  sand  or  mud 
wbwreio  th«  auiigal  town  to  Ue  hid;  ia  otherfli  u in  tho 


cockle,  &c.,  it  becomes  a leaping  organ,  and  enables  the 
('onchifer  to  cleor  a boat’s  gunwale  when  laid  on  Ihe  bottom 
boards.  The  foot  u the  instrument  which  produces  the 
Ryssus.  Under  that  title  De  Blaimilie's  theory  will  be 
found.  Deshayes  has  since  given  a very  different  account 
of  the  stnicture' — ' If  the  byssus  and  foot  of  a byssifentus 
mollusk  be  placed  under  a powerful  lens,  the  last  filaments 
of  the  byssus  are  first  soon  to  be  nearest  to  the  base  of  the 
foot ; and,  if  the  inferior  edge  of  the  foot  be  inspected,  a 
fissure  will  lie  found  running  completely  along  it,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a brou'nish  and  scmic.omcous  filament  is 
often  to  be  perceived:  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
filament  of  the  bvssus  prepared  to  be  detached  by  the  ani- 
mal, in  order  to  which  Ihe  animal  stretches  forth  its  foot 
until  it  encounters  the  object  upon  which  the  other  fibres 
of  the  byssus  are  fixed ; to  this  it  applies  the  point  of  the 
foot,  which  then  secretes  a small  quantity  of  glutinous  mat- 
ter, continuous  with  Ihe  silky  filaroetit  lying  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  of  which  wo  have  spoken.  When  the 
pastv  matter  has  u'quired  sufficient  consistency,  and  is 
firmly  fixml  to  the  stone  or  other  body  at  the  bottom,  tlie 
animal  reirart.s  its  foot,  and  in  doi^  so  detaches  the  new 
fibre  at  the  l>aso  of  the  pc<licle.  loe  mode  in  which  the 
filaments  of  thn  byssus  are  formed  is  consequentlv  entirely 
different  from  that  in  which  hair  or  the  horns  of  the  higher 
animals  arc  evolved,  and  it  is  easily  understood  when  tlie 
intimate  structure  of  the  foot  of  the  byssiferous  mollusks  is 
known,  when  we  are  aware  tliat  this  oi^an  consists  in  its 
centre  of  a pretty  considerable  fasciculus  of  parallel  and 
longitudinal  fibres.  By  a faculty  peculiar  to  the  class  of 
animals  that  now  engages  our  attention,  the  fibres  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  of  the  foot  become  homy,  and 
arc  detached  in  succession  in  the  form  of  threads  as  they 
become  <*onsolidated.' 

The  siphons  are  retracted  by  means  of  two  lateral  fan- 
shaped musc'lcs,  situated  posteriorly. 

Mantle  and  Cutiadar  System.— T-no  thin  fleshy  1amin» 
applied  over  the  back  of  the  animal,  extending  over  iu 
sides,  and  with  its  edges  meeting  along  the  anterior  middle 
aspect  of  the  body,  covering,  or  closely  in  contact  with,  the 
whole  interior  surface  of  the  shell,  form  the  mantle,  in  the 
thickened  edge  of  which  is  tho  principal  apparatus  that  se- 
cretes the  shell : there  arc  also  frequently  rows  of  contrac- 
tile tentacular  cilia  fringing  it.  The  whole  of  these  parts 
are  exquisitely  sensible,  and  highly  contractile.  The  mantle 
becomes  free  at  the  origin  of  the  brenchiee,  and  forms  a 
cavity  round  the  lower  part  of  the  animal,  containing  the 
viscf^  mass,  the  foot,  for  the  extrusion  of  which  there  is 
an  opening,  and  the  branchi®.  Tliis  is  the  pallial  sac,  and 
is  the  area  wherein  the  currents  for  respiration  and  nutri- 
tion are  formed.  The  siphons,  where  they  exist,  project 
fh>m  the  mantle,  witli  which  they  are  continuous.  Iney 
are  sometimes  very’  long,  and  somelimes  reduced  to  mere 
perforations ; sometimes  separate,  and  sometimes  conjoined  ; 
out  in  any  case  the  superior  siplion  is  that  destined  for  de- 
jections, and  is  called  the  aual  siphon,  while  the  office  of 
tho  lower  one  is  to  conduct  the  woter  to  the  branchite, 
whence  it  is  termed  the  branchial  siphon.  The  structure 
of  these  posterico*  siphons  or  tubes  is  eminently  contractile, 
and  their  apertures  arc  fringed  with  a number  of  papill®  of 
great  sensibility,  capable  of  giving  notice  of  the  contact  of 
any  prejudicial  foreign  body.  The  retractor  muscle  is  ge- 
nerally more  or  less  dcvelope<l,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  development  of  these  parts. 

fiercous  S^tem. — Very  simple.  Symmetrical  in  the  TH- 
myaria,  liardly  symmetrical  in  the  Monomyaria.  No  true 
brain.  In  the  Dimyaria  there  is  a ganglion  above  the  (eso- 
phagus on  each  side  of  the  mouth  towards  the  labial  palps, 
connected  by  a transverse  filament  rrossing  the  (esophagus. 
From  these  ganglions  filaments  are  given  off  to  the  mouth, 
anterior  adductor,  &c. ; and,  from  their  posterior  edges,  two 
nervous  branches  go  to  the  stomach,  liver  and  heai^  ovary 
and  branchi®.  A%ranch  of  some  volume  goes  down  to  tho 
foot.  The  lateral  filaments,  after  advancing  along  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  tho  posterior  adductor,  are  conjoined  into  one 
ex  two  ganglions  larger  than  tho  anterior  ones.  These  pos- 
terior ganglions  give  off  the  nerves  to  oU  the  posterior  parts  * 
if  the  ganglions  arc  much  separated,  a nervous  fibment 
connects  tliom.  In  the  Mimouiyaria  the  system  is  less  per- 
fectly developed.  Tho  student  must  remember  that  though 
we  owe  to  Puli  tho  discovery  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
conchifers,  he  mifttoek  it  fora  system  of  absorbents  and  lym- 
phatics, speaking  of  it  a.s  a system  of  lacteal  vessels. 

The  eensu  of  Umm  •nimmU  auit,  reasooing  from  tin* 
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port  of  thfltr  organization,  bo  very  confined : and  indeed  there 
M no  cood  gn>und  for  attributing  to  the  generality  of  them 
anvthing  beyond  a sense  of  touch  and  taste.  'Fltat  must  of 
thorn  may  be  conscious  of  tlio  presence  or  absence  of  light 
IS  possible.  * Not  having  any  especial  organa  fur  seeing, 
hearing,  or  smelling,’  savs  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  speaking  of 
the  common  oyster  in  his  Hunterian  Oration  (liv26>,  ‘the 
creature  U limited  to  perceive  no  other  impressions  but  tluvsc 
ofimraediato  contact:  and  yet  every  part  ofiu  exterior  seems 
to  bo  sensible  to  ligiit,  sounds,  odours,  and  liquid  simulants. 
It  is  asserted  by  fidienoen,  that  oysters,  in  confined  bccls, 
may  be  seen,  if  the  water  is  clear,  to  close  their  shells  when* 
ever  the  shadow  of  a boat  passes  over  them.’ 

M.  Deshayes  goes  so  far  as  to  »ay  that  no  especial  organ  of 
sense  can  lie  detected  among  them,  unless,  perhaps,  those  of 
touch  and  taste  ; but  we  must  not  forget  what  hove  been  called 
the  eyo-speclu  in  the  Pecten,  to  the  animal  of  which  Poll  gave 
tile  name  of  Argus,  fi'om  the  supp<^tsed  numlier  of  its  visual 
organs.  The  peutens  are  free  swimmem,  and,  from  their  rapid 
an<l  desuUor)’ motions,  we  have  heard  them  termed  the  but* 
tertlies  of  the  ocean.  The  manner  in  which  these  motions  arc 
exocute<C  especially  on  the  approach  of  danger,  indicates  the 
possessiun  uf  a sense  analogous,  at  least,  to  that  of  unlinaiy 
vision.  These  e)especk!i  may  be  seen  in  the  pccten  placed 
at  short  intervals  round  the  thickened  edge  of  the  mantle, 
on  the  outworks,  as  it  were,  of  the  internal  part  of  the  animal 
lubrit’.  ‘ As  locomotion  soviKion*  is  a general  aphorism,  nut 
witlmut  its  particular  exception ; for  there  is  good  ro-UMm  for 
believing  tlial  SvonHylui,  which  is  a fixture  in  its  adult 
state,  is  furnished  with  these  visual  specks. 

Shell. — ^Thc  lobes  of  the  mantle,  the  thick  edges  of  which 
form  the  principal  secreting  organ,  determine,  apparently, 
tile  form  of  the  shell.  The  general  structure  of  this  sub- 
stance will  lie  given  eUewhere.  [Sksll,  Prahl.]  At  pre- 
sent it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  that  tho  shell  of  the 
ctMchifi'ra  is  bivalve,  or  compostnl  of  two  pieces,  «»nen 
covered  with  an  epidermis,  joined  at  their  upper  edge  (oor- 
restwndiiig  to  the  dorsal  part  of  the  animal)  by  a hinge. 

Tito  bingo  is  entirely  formed  by  tho  inner  layer  of  shell, 
and  consists  of  cither  a simple  cardinal  pnicess.  or  a serrated 
edge,  or  of  projections,  or  teeth  as  they  arc  callctl,  anil  corro- 
spomling  cavities  into  which  they  are  inserted.  To  this  hinge 
is  suporodded  a ligament,  whidi  binds  the  two  parts  together 
and  keeps  tho  jKirts  composing  the  hingo  in  their  places. 
The  ligament  is  either  internal  or  external,  internal  when 
it  is  hidden  by  tho  outside  of  tlie  cardinal  edge,  extcrnnl 
when  it  appears  beyond  it,  and  is  highly  elastic,  being 
compn»ed  uf  a number  of  fibres  poiallel  to  each  other 
iind  {icrpendicular  to  the  valves  which  tluiy  connect.  Tliis 
is  a beautiful  conlrixance  fur  the  uo<'e8»(iies  of  the  animal. 
When  undisturbed,  tho  clastic  ligament  keeps  tbo  valves 
open,  and  the  animal  functions  aro  carried  on  wiiliout  any 
otfort:  when  danger  is  apprehended,  or  circumstances 
nuire  it.  the  adductor  muscle  or  muscles  contract,  overcome 
tne  resistance  of  the  hinge,  and  shut  the  valves  close  till 
they  may  be  opcne<l  in  safety.  One  of  tho  earliest  signs 
of  tho  loM  of  vitality  in  the  conchifers  is  the  more  than 
tirdmury  wide  gaping  of  the  shell.  This  arises  from  the 
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stale  of  the  adductor  musrle,  which  being  relaxed  by  death 
is  no  longer  an  uiitagonUi  to  the  elastic  ligament. 

The  CLunmon  oyster  will  servo  as  un  example  of  the  Mo* 
nomyaiians  and  the  cuL>  will  gi%e  a genenil  idea  of  the 
Dimyurians,  their  shell,  and  its  muscular  impressions. 


Tlie  student  should  more  especially  consult  the  works  of 
Poli,  Cuvier.  I.4imarck,  Do  Rlainville,  Hang,  and  Deshayes. 
Tlie  last-named  author  has  lately  proposed  an  amended 
armn^^mcnt.which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  article 
" Conchifera,”  in  the  Encyclopicdia  of  Anatomy  and  Pby- 
siulocy  *. 

CONCHOID,  (teyxouiiK,  ivscmbling  a Khell.)  Thii 
name  was  given  by  Nicomedcs  (in  the  second  century)  to  a 
curve,  by  which  he  proposed  the  finding  of  two  mean 
proMrtional«.  and  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  It  is  found 
m tne  commentary  of  Rulocius  on  (lie  sphere  and  cylinder 
of  Archimedes,  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  Pappus. 

This  curve  is  dcscrilied  by  n revolving  line,  which  passes 
through  a fixed  point,  and  U always  produced  to  meet  a 
certain  fixed  line.  On  the  revolving  line,  from  the  point 
in  which  it  meets  the  fixed  line,  set  a given  hno  both 

* In  the  artide ' rondiirea.’  f.  417.  nn<irr  the  ctil  in  Uie  lint  column,  Un 
' CerHium  IrTifatuia,'  read ' Cardiun  cloasalum.* 
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warn  The  two  points  thus  laid  down  trace  out  the  upptf 
ann  lower  conchoid,  two  difTerpni  branches  of  the  sanoe 
cun'c.  The  lower  ronrhoid  baa  two  pointa  of  contrary 
ttoxura.  a cusp,  or  a loop,  according  as  fhe  givon  line  is 
less  llum  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  perpendicular  from 
the  pivot  ot  revolution  to  tho  fixed  line.  Taking  the  pivot 
of  revolution  as  the  luigin,  and  the  perpendicular  just  named 
as  the  uU  of^,  the  equation  of  the  conchoid  is, 

^ (2T*  + y*fJP  - f>)*  - 

whore  a is  the  fpven  line,  and  h tho  distance  of  the  pivot 
from  the  fixetl  line.  [Di:pucation  of  thb  Cube  : Tbi- 

SECTION  OF  THE  A MOLE.] 

CONCHO'LEPAS.  [Entomostomata.] 

CONCHOLOGY,  Conchyliologie  of  the  French.  The 
science  which  teaches  the  arrangement  of  tho  shells  of  the 
toituccous  mollusks  into  classes,  sub-classes,  (kmilies.  sub- 
rnmilies,  qenerm,  and  species.  Formerly  the  great  bulk  of 
concholotuLs  as  they  were  by  courtesy  calle<l,  consisted  of 
mere  collcrtors,  who  looked  upon  these  beautiful  and  in 
many  instances  richly-coloured  form*,  as  mere  luxuries  for 
the  eye,  mere  toys  to  decorate  a cabinet,  much  afler  the 
fashion  of  old  china.  But  of  late  ycar<  this  science  has 
8>*surai'd  its  proper  rank,  and  is  justly  considered  as  hold- 
ing A high  place,  whether  ounsidcrcd  zoulogiciilly  or  geo- 
logically. To  the  geologist  it  has  become  a power  of  the 
greatest  value  in  indicating  the  diiTerence  of  strata  and 
their  comparative  ages ; while  LinntDus.  Poll,  Cuvier, 
Lamarck,  and  a host  of  other  philosophers,  both  dead  and 
tiling,  have  shown  its  high  zoulc^ical  important^.  We 
could  not  pass  the  title  aliogeihcr  unnoticed,  but  we  mu't 
dismiss  it  for  tho  present.  It  is.  in  our  opinion,  necessary 
in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  the  student 
should  consider  thrUs  tis  ivhal  they  really  are,  tMttont 
of  moUtusf^ut  aninutlt,  forming  a principal  ingredient  in 
their  organization  with  which  they  arc  intimately  blended, 
and  not  mere  insulated  bodies  mere  stones  as  we  have 
heard  them  termed,  unconnenoil  with  the  soft  parts  of  the 
animals.  For  these  reasons  tho  rua/lcr  will  And  the  ge- 
neral view  of  this  subject  under  the  title  Malacology. 

CONCINNOUS  INTERVALS,  in  Music,  are  the  va- 
iou.s  concords.  [Comcorus.] 

CX)NCLAVE  (a  Ijitin  word,  which  signifies  a private 
mum),  is  tho  name  given  to  the  assembly  of  cardinals 
when  they  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a pope.  [Car- 
niM.VL.]  The  day  following  the  last  of  the  funeral  of  the 
late  pope,  the  cardinals,  ahor  hearing  a solemn  muss  dc 
Spiritu  Sancto,  pmrcwl  to  one  of  the  pontifical  palaces, 
generally  tbeVatican,  where  rooms  have  been  prepared  for 
ciiclt  of  them,  and  where  they  remain  shut  up  till  tho  election 
has  taken  place.  The  keys  of  the  palace  are  leil  in  the 
care  of  a prolate,  chu-sen  previously  by  the  cardinals,  and 
who  is  styled  governor  of  tne  mnclavc.  Each  cardinal  has 
with  him  a secretary,  called  conclavists,  and  two  domestics. 
They  meet  once  a day  in  tho  chapel  of  the  palace,  whore 
a scrutiny  is  made  of  their  votes,  which  are  written  and 
placed  in  an  um : this  is  re^iealed  every  day  till  lwo-thir<L» 
at  least  of  the  votes  arc  in  favour  of  one  candidate  fur  the 
pontifical  chair,  who  is  then  considered  as  duly  elected. 
Kach  cardinal  in  giving  his  written  vole  accompanies  it  by 
his  nnme,  written  in  a separate  sealed  paper,  which  is  not 
op%«,ed  till  the  pope  is  cluried,  when  ilie  numes  of  the 
voters  are  made  known.  Wicn  tho  clortion  is  strongly 
contested,  and  the  cardinals  grow  weary'  of  being  shut  up 
in  conclave,  uegoiiations  in  wriiiug  arc  carried  on  between 
the  leaders,  and  a coroproiniKc  is  cmiKtciI  into  by  which  iw'o 
or  more  parlies,  nut  being  able  singly  to  carry  the  election 
uf  the  irrespective  c,«nchdaips,  join  in  favour  of  a third  jierson, 
who  is  acceptable  to  them  all,  or  at  least  not  obnoxious  to 
any  of  them.  nii«  often  gives  an  unexpected  turn  to  the 
election.  l>uring  the  cuiiclave  the  ambassadors  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain,  have  a right  to  put  their  veto  ea<  h upon 
one  particular  cardinal,  whose  election  would  not  bo  ac- 
oaptahle  to  their  respective  courts.  The  new  pope  being 
elected,  and  his  as-«ni  being  given,  he  proceeds  to  dress  him- 
self in  hi#  jK)ntifical  Tobos  : after  which  ho  giveshis  blessing 
to  tho  cardinals,  who  give  him  the  oscnluro  pact#  fkiss  of 
peace).  .After  this  the  name  nf  the  new  {H>ntiff  in  pnK*laimt.>d 
to  the  {>eop1e  from  the  great  baloony  of  the  palace,  and  the 
castle  Sant’  Angelo  fires  a Kslute.  and  all  <he  l>cllft  of  the 
city  of  Rome  ring  a merry  pirsl  for  one  liour.  (t;alindri, 
Saggio  frcogr.ylco  <4*//o  Slain  /Vmri/feto, 

Regulation#  for  the  conclave,  and  ihe  mode  of  elecliotL 
have  been  issued  by  su'.eral  pojajs,  bogmning  ftnm  Nicholas 


II.,  in  the  council  of  Lateran,  a.  d.  1059,  down  to  Gregory 
XV.,  by  his  bull  of  IG'J),  and  Urban  Vlll.  in  1625.  In 
times  of  war  or  civil  disturbance  the  conclave  has  been  held 
in  other  places  beside#  Rome;  that  iu  which  Piu#  VII.  was 
elected  was  held  at  Venice.  Accounts  of  particular  t on* 
claves  have  been  given  by  numerous  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  hUtory  of  the  popes.  (Meuschen,  Caremo- 
niale  ElMtionit  9i  Cwonatxonu  Pontijicum  A>mtmorum, 
Frankfort.  1732.) 

CONCORD,  in  Music,  two  combined  sounds  which  are 
universally  agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  is  commonly  held,  that 
the  more  frequently  the  vibrations  of  two  strings  coincide, 
and — which  amounts  to  the  samo  thing — the  lower  the 
term#  in  which  tho  proportions  of  vibrations  arc  ex 
pressed,  the  more  pleasing  the  concord:  but  the  -Ulu  an 
interval  much  leas  agreeable  ilutn  either  tho  .Ird  or  Cth,  is  a 
formidable  exception  to  those  ndes,  piruving  their  fallibility 
by  the  test  of  experience.  Rousseau  is  of  upiniun— and  we 
agree  with  him — that  the  pleasure  afforded  by  concords  is 
attributable  to  their  source,  namely,  the  perfect  chord 
[Chord],  which  is  itself  tho  product,  or  combination,  of  na- 
ture. This,  and  its  inversions,  furnisb  us  with  all  the 
concords. 

Concords  are  the  ftth  (or  octavo),  5th,  3rd,  and  6th. 
Their  ratios  aro,  2: 1,  3:2.  5:4.  5:3.  The  two  first  arc 
called  imfect,  because,  as  concords,  not  liable  to  any  altera- 
tion by  sharps  or  Hats.  The  two  last  are  called  imj  fr/ecl-, 
because  alterable. 

The  4th  has  always  proved  a stumbling-block  to  writers  on 
harmony,  for  the  reason  above  alluded  to ; but  as  a component 
part  of  an  inversion  of  tho  perfect  chord,  it  has  somu  claim 
to  be  admitted  among  the  concords.  A great  and  recog 
nised  authority,  of  the  modem  French  school,  says,  that  it 
is  treated  as  a discord  in  relation  to  the  bass,  as  a concord 
in  relation  to  the  middle  and  upper  parts.  M.  Catel,  how- 
ever. has  not  in  this  instance  proven  as  correct  as  usual . 
except  in  the  chords  of  2 and  !,  the  4th,  as  an  inner  port,  is, 
and  eon  onlv  be.  treated  as  a discord. 

(JONCOftDANCE,  * a book  which  shows  in  how  many 
texts  of  Scripture  any  word  occurs.’  (Dr.  Johnson).  More 
particularly,  it  is  a dictionary  or  index  of  all  iho  important 
words  ill  t^e  Bible,  alplwbotically  arranged  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  passages  and  of  comparing  the  various  significa- 
tions of  words.  To  critical  interpreters  this  doss  of  books 
is  justly  considered  of  the  greatest  utility,  as  furnishing  an 
instrument  by  which  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of 
obscure  expressions  may  be  greatly  facilitaiod  by  reference 
to  all  the  parallel  passages.  * A good  concordance,’  vays 
Dr.  Goddes  (Prospectus,  p.  71), ' is  undoubtedly  thu  b«wt 
means  of  understanding  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.’  While 
the  Bible  remained  in  manuscript,  and  was  not  divide<i  into 
chapters  and  verses,  indices  of  tne  words  and  |>hrases  could 
neither  be  formed  nor  used ; but  us  >oon  as  these  divbions 
began  to  be  made,  the  great  importance  of  concordances,  or 
alpliabetkal  indices,  was  at  onco  perceived,  and  several 
learned  men  employed  much  liioo  and  labour  in  construct- 
ing them.  Tho  compiler  of  the  first  concordance  in  any 
language  was  Hugo  de  St.  Caro,  or  C^dinal  Hu^.  who 
died  in  1262.  The  earliest  concordance  of  the  Hebrew 
text  is  by  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  prime*!  at  Venice  in 
1523.  Its  Hebrew  title  is,  ‘The  Lignt  of  the  Way.’  It 
contains  all  the  Hebrew  roots,  branched  into  their  various 
significations,  and  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  ten  years  of 
int-esaant  labour.  A more  correct  edition  was  published  at 
Basil  in  1581,  and  a Latin  translation  byRcuchlin  in  1556; 
hut  both  the  Latin  and  the  Hebrew  editions  arc  extremely 
inaccurate.  Tho  errors  are,  for  tho  most  ]>art,  cuirected 
in  the  work  by  Calasius,  which  curobincs  the  labours  of 
Nathan  and  Rcuchlin.  It  is  entitled  ‘ Concordantiio  Sacr. 
Bihliorum  Hebr.  el  Lat.,*  4 torn.  fol.  1621.  llie  atlditiona 
by  Calxsius  consi.'it  of  very  learned  and  laborious  etymulo- 
meal  remarks.  Tho  reprint  of  this  ponderous  work  in  Lon- 
don in  1 747-9  contains  among  its  subscriber#  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  including  the  Pope.  The  work  by  the 
cider  Huxtorf,  * Cloncordaniic  Biblionim  Ebraicm  nova  cl 
artiflciosa  methodo  diipositm,'  &c.,  ful.  1632,  is  more  correct 
than  Nathan’s;  but  tne  references  are  mode  Hebrew 
letters,  and  to  the  Rabbinical  divisions  of  the  (3!d  T»^ta- 
ment.  An  abridgment  of  it,  by  Ravius,  is  entitled,  ‘ Fon# 
Zionts,  sive  CxmcordantiiD  H ebr.  et  Chald.,' 8vo.  1677.  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  under  the  jMitrona;„’e  of  the  English  and 
Irish  bi'-hops.  published,  in  2 vols.  fol.  1754,  *A  Hebrew 
Concordance,  after  the  manner  of  Buxiorf,  adopted  to  ib« 
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Eofliih  BAUk  It  It  a compUta  and  utafUl  book  for  tho 
Bn^li^h  scholar.  The  'Concordantis>  Particularum  Ebiwo- 
Chaldaicanim,*  fol.  1676,  and  4to.  1679,  by  Noldiiu,  Tboo* 
logical  Profestior  at  Copenhagen,  is  var)*  valuable  lur  the 
explication  of  paMages  dependent  on  the  Hebrew  mr- 
lirlea,  a coinpamon  of  which  is  made  with  the  Greek.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Jena,  in  4to.  17.14,  with  a Lexicon 
of  Particles,  by  Miebaelis,  extremely  useful  to  the  He- 
brew critic. 

With  resp^  to  conrordaooes  of  the  Greek  Beptuatoiit, 
we  may  notice  especially,  Kirchori  * Concord.  Vet.  Test. 
Grtear,  Ebrmis  vocibus  respondentes,*  2 tom.  4to.  1607  ; but 
the  Hebrew  beintf  placed  first,  it  is  more  useful  for  con- 
sulting the  Hebrew  than  the  Greek  text  The  most  com- 
plete and  accurate  work  of  this  description  is  Trommii 
‘Concord.  Gratis  Versionis  dicUeLXX.'  2 tom.  Ibl.  1718. 

* 1 wish,'  says  Michaelu,  ' this  Concordance  were  in  the 
hands  of  every  theologian.'  It  contains  Heb.  et  Chald.  In- 
dices ; but  the  book  of  Daniel  is  omitted,  the  Septuagiul 
version  of  it  being  at  that  time  unknown. 

The  most  important  oonourdances  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
Inraont  are,  Bctuleii  * Concord.  OniKXB  Nov.  Test..’  fol.  1546. 
This  is  the  first  which  appeared;  it  is  now  extremely  scarce. 

* Concord.  Gnuco-Latina)  Nov.  Test,  ab  Hen.  Stophano 
Concinnat»,'  fol.  1594,  2nd  ed.  1624,  is  a work  unworthy 
of  so  distinguished  a man,  on  account  of  iu  great  inaccu- 
racy. Schmidii  ‘ Nmv.  Test.  Onwi  ra^uloi,’  fol.  1636,  re- 
vised vd.  1717  at  Gotha,  wa^  beautifully  reprinted  in  2 
vols.  Nvo.  at  Gla^ow,  1619.  It  is  much  more  correct  and 
valuable  than  that  bv  Stephens.  The  ‘ Lexicon  Anglo- 
GrmoO'Lat,  Nov.  TesU,’  by  Andrew  Symson,  fol.  1658,  u a 
work  of  prodigious  labour,  but  renders  almost  useless  by 
Its  had  arrangement.  The  * Concordance  to  the  Greek 
New  Testament,*  with  the  English  to  each  word,  by  Dr. 
Williams,  4lo.  1767.  is  sufficiently  complete  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  first  concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  is 
that  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  entitled,  ‘ Concord.  Bibliorum  et 
Canonura,’  fol.  1479.  After  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  by 
Pope  .Sixtus  V.,  a new  and  amended  edition  of  Hugirswork 
appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1617,  and  subsequonUy  at  Geneva 
in  1625,  and  at  Paris  in  1683.  There  have  since  been  a 
great  number  of  reprints.  The  best  is  that  of  Avignon, 
2 vols.  fol.  178G.  In  cumpiling  the  original  MS.  it  is  said  that 
tho  cardinal  engaged  the  services  of  5UU  Dummicaii  monks. 

The  firxt  Concordance  to  the  English  New  Testament 
was  ‘ imprinted  by  Thomas  Oybson’  previous  to  tho  year 
1A4U.  ’The  first  to  the  entire  Bible  is  by  ‘ Jhon  Marbeck,* 
i..ondon.  in  fulto,  1556.  Subsequent  to  tbeiu?  there  have 
V«cn  several,  the  princii>al  of  which  are.  Knight’s  ‘Con- 
cordance Axiomatical,'  fid.  1610;  Cotton's  Concordance, 
fol.  1616;  Newman's  largo  and  complete  Concordance, 
fnl.  1643 ; Bernard's  ' Thesaurus  Biblicus,’  foL  1644;  Wil- 
kins's Concordance,  4to.  1647,  Powell'K,  8vo.  1671;  the 
‘Cambridge  Concordance,'  fol.  1689;  Butterworth's,  Hvo. 
1767.  But  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  is  the 
one  by  Alexander  Cruden,  the  merits  of  which  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  remark.  The  first  odition  was  in 
4to.  1737  ; but  the  moet  correct  is  that  of  18U).  An  8vo. 
odition.  beautifully  printed,  appeared  in  1B24.  We  must 
notice  finally  the  ‘ (^noor^noe  of  Parallels,'  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Crutwell,  4to.  1790.  It  is  a work  of  great  v'aluo.  com- 
piled with  immense  labour  from  a multitude  of  Bibles  and 
Commentaries  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin.  French,  Spanish,  and 
other  languages.  For  further  details  respecting  the  Con- 
cordanoee  here  mentioned,  and  several  others,  see  Watt’s 
Biblinth«oa  Britanniea  and  Orme’s  BibUotheca  BU>lica, 

CONCORDAT  is  the  name  given  to  a formal  agreement 
between  the  see  of  Rome  and  any  foreign  government, 
by  which  the  ecoleeiaetical  disciplinu  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  management  of  the  churches  and  benefices 
within  the  territory  of  that  government  are  regulated.  It 
i<.  in  fket,  B diplomatic  negotiation  and  treaty  concerning 
errlesiastkal  anairs,  including  also  temporalities  Itolonging 
to  the  church.  The  froquent  disputes  between  tho  nopee 
and  the  various  states  of  Europe  touching  the  right  of 
appointing  to  vacant  secs  and  ^nefices  [Bbnkvicss],  and 
also  about  the  claims  of  the  nee  of  Rome  to  part,  or  in  some 
cMn*  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and  livings, 
and  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  those.whicli  it  bad  filled, 
as  well  as  the  immunities  claimud  in  various  times  and 
countries  bv  the  oleigy  and  supported  by  Rome,  such  as 
exemption  from  taxation,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


Mcular  courts,  tha  right  of  asylum  for  ennunaU  in  ilte 
churches,  and  uthor  similar  claims,  tho  {lorticulars  of  which 
are  found  in  the  history  of  every  country  of  Europe; — at. 
these  have  given  occasion  to  concordats  between  the  popi>s 
and  particular  states,  in  order  to  define  the  rights  of  each 
parly,  to  draw  a line  between  llie  se<'ular  aiid  ect'le^iu'•lu■al 
jurii^iciioiis  and  thus  put  on  end  to  coiitrover».v  and 
scandal.  By  the  concurdai  of  1516  between  Leo  li.  and 
Francis  I.,  the  king  abolished  tho  right  exercised  by  the 
chapters  of  electing  the  respective  bishops,  a right  assured 
to  thorn  by  St.  Louis  and  by  the  slates  of  the  kingdom 
under  Charles  VII.  in  1438.  The  parliameut  refused  fur 
two  years  to  register  this  concoruat,  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  general  couticUs  and  the  hborties  of  the 
Galilean  churw;  it  registered  it  ut  Iasi  March  19,  1518, 
‘ by  express  and  repeated  commands  of  the  king.’  (Gru- 
goire,  Bisai  Histftritpie  rur  let  Ubertes  de  Gu//i- 

Cane.)  Concordats  have  become  mu&t  frequeiu  ainrvihc 
raiildle  of  the  eighteenth  cenluiy,  an  epoch  iruoi  which  .he 
Kuni|>oan  governments  have  made  tbeinseivcis  more  indo- 
pendent  of  the  ecclesiastical  }>uwer.  and  the  pupcA  have 
been  for  the  most  part  men  of  an  enlightened  and  vunediaior}* 
spirit.  Benedict  XIV.,  by  a concordat  with  the  king  of 
bardinia,  in  1741,  gave  up  to  the  latter  the  right  of  uiimi- 
nation  to  benefices  in  various  pruviiicoH  of  the  Surduiiau 
monarchy,  which  the  see  of  Rome  had  claimed  till  then,  os 
well  as  the  temporalities  of  the  same  during  a vacancy.  A 
concordat  was  made  between  tho  pope  and  Charles,*  king 
of  Naples,  about  the  eame  time,  by  which  tho  property  of 
the  cler^  became  subject  to  taxation,  and  the  epi  copal 
jurisdiction  iu  temixir^  matters  was  greaily  limited.  By 
another  oonoordat  between  Qement  aIV.  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  the  right  of  asylum  to  criminals  iu  the  churches 
was  much  restricted,  and  full  |x>wur  was  given  to  there 
speclive  bishops  to  expel  and  give  up  to  tho  so<  ular  power 
those  guilty  of  bciuoua  offences.  But  the  most  celebrated 
concordat  is  that  agreed  upon  lietwccn  Cardinal  Cunsulvi, 
in  the  name  of  Pius  Vll.,  and  the  first  consul  Bonaparte, 
in  July,  1801.  By  it  the  head  of  the  state  had  the  nuim- 
natiuD  to  the  vacant  sees,  but  the  pope  was  (u  confer 
canonical  institution,  and  the  bishops  had  the  app  lintmeiit 
to  the  parishes  and  their  respective  dioceses,  sumecl  how- 
ever to  tho  approbation  of  the  govenummt.  The  clerg)- 
became  subjuct,  in  lumporal  matters,  to  tiio  civil  power, 
jiul  like  laymen.  All  iiumuiiilies,  ecclodastical  courU, 
and  jurisdictions,  wore  aboliAhed,  and  evou  the  regu- 
lations of  tho  public  worship  and  roligious  coromoiiies. 
and  the  pastoral  addrusMU  of  tho  clergy,  wore  placed  under 
tho  control  of  the  secular  authorities.  Most  of  thcAC  um- 
risions  remain  in  forco  in  France  to  tho  present  day. 
gulaiions  nearly  similar  exist  in  Austria  and  other  German 
stales.  Other  concordats  have  been  made  with  some  of 
tho  Italian  stales.  By  that  of  1818  with  Naples,  Uie  king 
proposes  the  bishops,  subject  to  the  pope’s  scrutiny,  and  tlie 
pope  consecrates  them ; the  bishops  have  the  right  of 
censorship  over  the  press,  and  llie  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
re-established  for  matters  of  discipline  and  for  ecclesiastical 
causes  as  defmod  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Appeals  to 
Romo  are  allowed.  It  appears  from  the  above  facta,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  uitluenco  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  vary  considerably  according  to  the  concordats,  if 
there  bo  any,  entered  into  with  Rome,  or  acoordhig  to  tht 
civil  regulations  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  respective 
governments  towards  the  clergy  as  towards  laymen. 

CONCRETE,  concretum,  in  philology  and  nieiaphysica, 
is  an  epithet  applied  to  the  conception  or  expression  of  a 
quality  which  refers  to  or  implies  some  particular  subject 
in  which  the  quality  oxints.  It  is  used  to  denote  a term 
having  a naturally  implied  union  with  a subject ; in  other 
words,  it  lig^nifies  a quality  accompanied  with  its  parti- 
cular subject,  without  any  mental  separation  or  abstrac- 
tion. os  learned,  long,  wise,  round.  It  is  therefore  directly 
opposed  to  (Uutract,  which  denotes  a quality  com  eived 
generally  and  separately,  without  reference  to'  any  object 
to  wbiclb  it  belong-^,  as  learning,  Icmtth,  wLdum,  round- 
nass.  Thus  the  names  of  clos^  ore  abstract,  and  ili« 
names  of  individuals  concrete;  and  from  concrete  adjeo- 
lives  are  made  alMtract  substantives.  (Dr.  Watis’s  Logie: 
Dr.  Johnson's  Englith  Gramm.)  Cuncreio  iiumberi!.  arc 
subject  to  the  same  explanation,  being  such  as  indicuie  or 
directly  imply  a subject ; as  two  men.  five  shilling',  in  con- 
tradistinction to  abstract  numLwis,  which  denote  a coucop- 
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lion  aimply  of  the  aggregate  of  two  or  flve  units.  Concrete 
terras,  in  the  scholastic  phrasoolog)-,  are  railed  paronyma. 
The  following  remark  is  from  I^icke’s  Essay  (b.  3,  c.  8, 
sec.  i.) — ‘ This  distinction  of  names  shows  us  the  difTorenre 
of  our  ideas;  for  if  we  observe  them,  we  shall  find  that  our 
simple  ideas  have  all  abstract  as  well  as  concrete  names, 
the  one  a substantive,  the  other  an  adjective,  a.s  whiteness, 
white,  sweetness,  sweet.' 

CONCUBINAGE  is  the  cohabitation  of  a man  with  a 
woman,  to  whom  ho  is  not  united  by  marriage.  Among 
the  Romans,  concubinage  was  in  use  ^foro  tbc  time  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  yet  without  being  formally  permitted 
b)'  law.  Augustus  with  the  view  of  preventing  celibacy 
and  enrouraging  marriage,  a.d.  H>,  caused  the  famous  law 
called  Lex  J lilia  and  Papia  Poppa?a  to  be  passed,  which  may 
be  considered  as  much  an  ordinance  of  moral  police  as  a 
measure  in  faitmr  of  population.  Tliis  law  contained  several 
conditions  advantageous  for  those  who  had  the  greatest 
immlier  of  children"  By  the  same  law,  concubinage  was 
legally  allowed  to  unmarried  men.  with  the  restriction  that 
not  more  than  one  concubine  could  be  taken,  and  she  must 
be  a woman  with  whom  marriogo  was  not  permuted,  as 
women  of  moan  descent,  freedwomen,  &c.  The  concubine 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  a wife,  and  the  cltildren 
begotten  in  concubinage  were  not  considered  os  legitimate, 
but  were  called  natural  (naturales),  a distinction  which  was 
of  irniiortancc  as  to  the  right  of  succession. 

Concubinage  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle*  of 
Christianity,  tlie  Emperor  Constantine  Uie  Great  enacted 
laws  against  the  institution,  and  it  is  now  in  all  countries 
considered  unlawful.  Yet  in  Germany,  among  the  reign- 
ing families,  a left-handed  marriage  ('frauung  an  die  linkc 
hand  or  mor^natische  ehe)  still  wmetimos  occurs.  This 
kind  of  marriage  resembles  the  Roman  concubinage,  as 
well  in  its  conditions  as  its  consequences. 

CONCUSSION  of  the  BRAIN,  SPINE,  &c.  [Hian, 

iNJimiKS  OP  TWIt.] 

CONDAMINE.  Cowdamine.] 

CONDE^Btown  in  France  in  the  department  of  North 
at  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Haine  with  the  Scheldt 
or  Escaut,  124  miles  in  a direct  line  N.N.E.  of  Paris,  or  132 
miles  by  the  road  through  Scnlis,  Peronne,  Cambray,  and 
Valenciennes : in  50®  28'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  35'  E.  long. 

Condt^,  after  pa.ssing  through  other  hands,  came,  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  into  the  jmssession  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  took  from  it 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Conde.  It  was  taken  from  the  French 
by  Charles  V. : it  was  bcsiegcil  and  taken  three  times  by 
the  French,  the  last  time,  in  1676,  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom 
it  was  ceded  at  the  peace  of  Niraeguen,  a.d.  1678.  In  1 793 
it  was  taken  ^ the  Austrians,  and  a few  weeks  after  re- 
taken by  the  French.  It  is  now  a place  of  war  of  the  first 
class,  and  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  northern  frontier. 
During  the  French  revolution  it  bore  the  name  ofNord 
Libre.  The  streets  are  irregular:  there  arc  only  two  or 
three  placex  or  open  spaces,  and  those  small. 

Tho  population  in  1832  amounted  to  3498  for  the  town, 
or  5350  for  the  whole  commune.  There  are  some  coal-pits 
in  the  ncigbbourhootl,  and  the  situation  of  the  place  on  tho 
Escaut  enables  tho  townsmen  to  carry  on  considerable  trade. 

CONDE'-SUR-NOIRKAU,  a town  in  the  defarlment 
of  Calvados  in  Franco,  on  the  little  river  Noireau,  a feeder 
of  the  Omc.  and  on  a cross  rood  leading  from  Mayennc  by 
Domfront  to  Caen.  It  is  128  miles  west  of  Paris  in  a straight 
line ; in  48'*  51'  N.  lat.,  and  0®  34'  W.  long. 

Of  the  town  itself,  situated  in  a valley,  the  soil  of  which 
is  far  from  productive,  our  authorities  give  no  description : it 
had,  according  to  Expitly,  two  parish  churrncs  and  an  hos- 
pital in  the  middle  of  the  last  century*.  The  population  in 
1 832  was  4904  for  tho  town,  or  5562  for  tho  whole  commune. 
They  are  engaged  in  tho  manufacture  of  linsey-woolsey, 
drugget,  and  cotton  goods.  Nails  also  of  various  sizes  and 
qualities  aru  made,  especially  for  the  ship-builders  of  St. 
Malo  and  Granville. 

CONDR'.  JX)UIS  II.  DE  BOURBON.  PRINCE  DE. 
born  at  Paris  in  162i.  was  tho  son  of  Henri  II.  de  Bourbon, 
and  grandson  of  Henri  I.  of  tlie  same  name,  who,  with  Ills 
cousin  Henri  of  Nniiirro  (aAerwards  Henri  IV. >,  figured 
in  the  civil  and  religious  irars  of  France,  under  the  reigns 
of  ClurK>s  IX.  and  Henri  111.  [Henri  IV’.]  The  house  of 
Comic  was  a branch  of  ilie  house  of  Bourten.  The  town 
of  Comic,  in  llainaut,  from  which  it  took  its  title,  came  to 


the  house  of  Bourbon  m 1 487  by  the  marriage  of  Fraucie 
of  Bourbon,  Count  of  Vendfime,  withMarv  ofLuxembourg. 
heiress  of  St.  Paul,  Soissons,  Enguicn  an^  Cond^.  Charles 
de  Bourbon,  the  SOD  of  Francis,  had  many  children;  the 
eldest,  Antoine,  became  king  of  Navarre  by  marrying 
Jeanno  d’Albret,  by  whom  ho  had  Henri  IV.:  Louis  do 
Bourbon,  another  son  of  Charles,  and  the  first  who  assumed 
the  title  of  prince  of  Cond6,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Jarnac,  1569.  [Cc»liony].  He  had  married  Eleonore  de 
Royc,  Dame  de  Conty  or  Conti,  by  whom  be  had  Henri  L 
of  Bourbon,  princu  of  Cond6  above  mentioned,  and  Fran- 
cis, who  took  the  title  of  prince  of  Conti. 

LouU  11.,  prince  of  Comic,  the  subject  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, has  boon  styled  the  Great  on  account  of  his  military 
abilities  and  great  succe».  At  the  age  of  22  he  won  the 
bottle  of  Rocrui  in  Flanders,  1643,  against  a superior  Spa- 
nish force.  He  aftem-ards  fought  against  tbc  troops  of  the 
emperor,  and  gained  the  battles  of  Fribourg  and  Nordlingen. 
In  1647  he  was  sent  into  Catalonia.  .In  tlie  following  year 
he  returned  into  Flanders  and  defoatod  the  imperial  army 
commanded  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  brolhei  the  Em 
peror  Ferdinand  III.,  at  I.,ens  in  the  Artois.  Meantime  tbc 
civil  war  of  the  Fronde  broke  out  at  Paris ; Conde  was  courted 
by  both  parlies,  and  he  served  both  in  succession,  lie  wns 
the  means  of  bringing  back  young  Louis  XIV'.,  the  queen 
mother,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  into  Paris  in  August,  1649. 
Cond^,  however,  put  a high  valuo  on  liis  services : he  was 
haughty  and  wann-tempered,  and  the  cardinal  was  jealous 
and  suspicious.  Tho  result  was,  that  after  several  vile 
court  intrigues,  and  plots  and  counterplots,  Conde  was  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  and  kept  in 

firison  fur  about  one  year,  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris  at 
a.st  obtained  his  deliverance.  Being  appointed  governor  of 
Guienne,  he  treated  with  Spain,  and  soon  after  ^ai^cd  the 
standard  of  revolt,  osicnsibly  against  the  cardinal,  whocon- 
tinned  to  exercise  the  whole  political  power  of  the  slate  in 
spite  of  the  general  dissatisfaction.  Conde  marched  upon 
Paris;  engaged  Turenno  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
entered  Paris,  where  he  had  the  parliament  in  his  favour. 
Tlio  cairdinal  having  at  last  consented  to  quit  the  court, 
the  king  publisho<l  an  amnesty,  and  re-entered  Paris,  1652 ; 
but  the  prince  of  Condi*  rctire<l  to  Klamlers,  where  he  served 
for  several  years  in  tho  Spanish  armies.  He  fought,  in 
1654,  at  Arras  against  Tureiine,  whoobligc<l  him  to  retire, 
but  the  retreat  was  effected  with  great  skill.  In  1656 
CondA,  with  Don  J uan  of  Austria,  defeated  the  Marshal  de 
la  Fcrti%  and  obligc<l  Turenne  to  retire  from  before  Valen- 
ciennes. In  1658  Conde  wa.s  defeated  by  Turenne  near 
Dunkerque,  which  town  was  taken  by  I^ouis  XIV,  and 
given  up  to  the  Englisli,  acrurdiiig  to  on  ogrocment  with 
Cromwell.  By  the  peace  of  the  Bidasoa,  1659,  Conde  was 
reinstated  in  ait  his  Iwnours  with  a full  amnesty.  In  1668 
he  served  under  Louis  XIV.  in  tho  conquest  of  Francho 
Comt^.  In  1672  Louis,  having  declared  war  against  Hol- 
land, Condi'^  commanded  one  of  the  corps  d'arm^e  which 
invaded  that  countrv  ; he  took  AV’esel,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  passage  of  the  khine.  In  1674  he  gained  the  bloody 
battle  of  Sencf,  in  Flanders,  against  the  prince  of  Orange 
(William  111.  of  England),  arid  relieved  Oudenaarde.  In 
1675,  after  Turenne  was  killed  near  Satzbach,  Cond6  took 
the  command  of  his  army,  and  obliged  Marshal  Monte- 
cuecoli,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops,  to  retire.  This 
was  Comic’s  last  campaign.  Being  tormented  by  tho  gout, 
ho  left  the  service  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Chantilly, 
where  he  s|)cnl  his  lattervears  m the  society  of  men  of  let- 
ters. Racme,  Boilcau,  Bos^met,  and  Bourdaloue  were 
often  his  guests.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau  in  1586.  His 
personal  character  baa  been  variously  represented.  Bossuct 
ut  loo  panogvTical.  The  memoirs  of  Count  Jean  de  Coligny, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  which  were  published  in 
1/99,  are  too  unfavourable,  and  probably  exaggerated.  (CEu- 
VTfs  (if  tome  5.)  Like  most  of  tlie  men  high  in 

ofllcc  at  the  court  of  Loui^  XIV,  their  maslcr  included,  C^nd^ 
seems  to  have  had  but  imperfect  notions  of  moral  principle. 
Dc.iorraoaux  has  written  the  ' Life  of  Coiid^,’  4 vols.  12mo. 
The  narrative  of  his  campaigns  is  intcrei^ting  in  a military 
point  of  view. 

Tlie  line  of  0»ndc  became  extinct  in  1830  by  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  ron  of  the  last  priiirt«^f  Conde, 
who,  ill  tho  wars  of  the  revolution,  commanded  a corps  of 
French  emigrants  on  the  Rhine.  The  duke  of  lk»urb<'n 
never  a^»umed  the  title  of  prince  of  ComUh  HU  only  sou, 
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the  young  duke  d’Enguien,  wtis  put  to  death  by  Bonaparte 
in  1HG4.  Tliu  Duke  clu  Bourbon  hiinac'lfdiod  at  Chantilly 
soon  aOer  the  revolution  of  July,  1831),  in  a myi^tcrious 
Manner,  which  waa  much  comuicuted  upun  iii  tlu.*  news* 
pajwrs  of  the  time. 

CONDENSATION.  [Expamsion.] 

CONDILLAC  (ETIENNE  BONNOT  DE).  w-aa  horn 
at  Grenoble  in  the  year  1715,  and  was  clistinguiAhe<l  at 
un  early  ago  for  his  taste  for  metaphysical  inquiries.  The 
vrorks  of  L^ko  rhielly  attracted  his  attention,  and  aero  the 
cause  of  his  publishing,  in  tlie  year  1746.  his  ‘ Es>ni  sur 
Tcffiginc  des  cunnoissanccs  huinaines,*  a work  intended  to 
promulgate  principles  founded  on  those  of  the  English 
philosopher.  The  teodency  which  Locke’s  worLs  had  nutu* 
rally  produced  of  tracing  all  knowledge  back  to  sensatious, 
induced  him  to  publish,  m 1749,  his  second  work,  the  *Truit<^ 
des  Systilmcs’ which  was  dcsigne<l  to  oppose  tiic  theories 
of  J^ibnitz,  Spinosa,  and  others,  as  based  u{>on  abstract  prin- 
ciples, Hither  than  what  ho  conceived  the  more  solid  found- 
ation of  experience.  His  third  wwk,  ‘ Trailc  des  Seusa- 
tiorus,’  is  his  master-piece.  The  author  supposes  a statue, 
which  he  has  the  power  of  endowing  with  one  sense  at  a 
time.  He  first  gives  it  smell  alone,  and  then  traces  what 
May  bo  the  pleosurci^,  pains,  abstract  ideas,  desires,  &c.  of 
u being  so  liiuiteil  with  regard  to  its  faculties;  the  other 
senses  arc  then  added,  and  the  statue  gradually  becomes  a 
complete  human  being.  His  works  seem  to  havo  made 
but  little  impression  on  the  m»>s  in  his  time,  but  ho  was 
much  sought  after  by  those  of  high  attainments.  Diderot, 
J.  J.  Rousfecau,  and  Duclos  were  among  the  number  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  his  cclebritv  spread  so  for,  that 
he  was  uppointe<l  preceptor  to  the  Pnneo  of  Parma.  In 
this  capacity  be  published  his  • Cmirs  d'etudes,’  divided 
into  ‘ L'Art  d'ccrire,  Tart  do  misonner.  Tart  do  peiiscr, 
and  HUtoiro  g^ncralo  dcs  hommes  ct  des  empires,’  a series 
of  works  calculated  to  promote  his  own  philosophical  views. 
Having  completed  the  education  of  bis  pupil,  be  retired  to 
philosophical  meditations.  In  tlie  year  1768  he  was  ad- 
mitted a nieinber  of  the  academy  in  the  room  of  Ablid 
rOlivet,  though,  strange  to  relate,  ho  never  aflenvards  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  this  loomed  body.  His  labours 
only  terminated  witn  his  life,  as  he  published  his  ‘ Lr>ginue’ 
but  a few’  montlis  previous  to  his  death,  which  hap|>enca  in 
tho  year  1 760.  His  ‘ Languc  des  Culculs,'  a jxistbumoiis 
work,  did  not  appear  till  the  year  1798. 

As  a philosopher,  Condillac  rather  deserret  the  term 
ingenious  than  profound.  Hu  ho.s  the  art  of  developing 
his  uw'n  views  in  tho  most  entertaining  manner  possible  ; 
mid  in  working  out  his  theories  he  almost  becomes  prolix. 
Not  satisfle(^with  giving  his  statue  smell  alone,  examining 
its  situation  m that  state,  and  then  adding  the  other  senses, 
ho  eonsidcr.i  it  endowed  with  each  of  the  other  senses  alone, 
and  thus  extends  his  ‘ Traite  des  Sonsalions,'  which  is  at 
best  but  a pleasing  example,  to  a thick  volume. 

Pmfessor  Stewart  has  justly  censured  the  French  for 
taking  fur  grante<i  that  Condillac  was  a correct  interpreter 
of  I^K-ke,  and  at  the  same  lime  is  somewhat  severe  on  their 
Ixit  ko  mania.  He  observes  that  this  nation  rarely  takes 
up  a system  till  every  other  nation  ha.s  done  with  it;  that 
it  began  to  lake  Descartes  in  the  place  of  Aristoile,  when 
Newton  had  overthrown  Desc-ortos  ercrywhero  else;  and 
looked  tit>on  Locke  (oa  interpreted  to  tlicm)  as  infallihlc, 
when  England  had  already  modifled  his  doctrines.  It  is 
(dear  enough  that  Condillac  wa.s  not  a faithful  interpreter 
of  I/)cke.  He  had.  perhaps  wilfully,  overlooked  a very 
hlio.t  chapter  in  the  ‘Essay  on  tho  Human  Understanding' 
Of  simple  Ideas  of  Rcllection.’  Locke  traced  all  our 
IkiiuwUMlge  fn  sensation  and  reflection:  Condillac  stopped 
el  MMi.'a'itm  alone,  and  thus  produced  a system  which  can- 
not bo  surpansed  in  sensualism.  When  his  statue  ha.s 
smell  alone,  he  tells  us,  that  if  a ro^  be  presented  to  it,  it 
in  certaiiilv,  with  respect  to  us,  a statue  smelling  a rose; 
but  is,  witK  respect  to  itself,  nothing  but  the  smell  of  (he 
!l«*wer;  the  verv  perceiving  subject  is  to  itself  nothing  but 
oji  odour.  AuA  tiiis  was  supposed  to  he  a faithful  exposi- 
liuii  of  the  doctrines  of  L(x*ke— of  Bs-ke,  who  allows  the 
mind  idcis  of  rcHectiun,  ‘ when  it  turns  its  view  Inward 
u])on  itselti  and  ob'surves  its  own  actions  about  tlwse  ideas 
it  has and  therefore  con  never  have  conceived  tlint  a per- 
cciving  being  cannot  divide  itself  in  thought  from  the 
tiling  |K.'ici-ivc<L  Some  have  thought  that  CXmdillac  im- 
bibed tins  notion,  of  n sensation  being  to  tbc  mind  only  a 
uiudiru  atiou  uf  it»df,  from  Ik’rkelcy;  but  though  Berkley 


domed  an  inanimate  substratum  to  our  sensations,  he  cer- 
tainly never  went  so  far  os  to  make  tho  mmd  lake  itself 
for  a fiulf-perceiving  sensation. 

Condillac’s  opinion  of  the  impc^tancc  of  words  in  much 
more  akin  to  Berkeley's  views:  without  them  he  contetid-i 
u'e  should  have  had  no  abstract  ideas  (in  the  Locke  lan- 
guage) ; that  we  can  only  think  of  a pariicuhir  image,  and 
our  thinking  of  any  general  idea,  as  ni<m,  is  an  absunlitv ; 
tluit  having  ubseneil  something  in  common  to  soveral  iiuli- 
viduals  as  Peter,  J<jhn,  &c.,  we  agree  to  call  them  all  by 
the  term  man,  and  that  the  general  idea  is  nothing  but  an 
idea  of  such  term,  or  an  acknowledgment  that  the  term 
may  fit  each  of  llw  individuals  equally  well.  Something 
very  like  this  may  l>e  found  in  Berkeley’s  Introduction  to 
his'Trealii^  concerning  the  principles  of  Human  Knowledge.’ 

Tlie  know  ledge  of  our  own  and  of  other  bodies,  according 
to  Condillac,  curoroencus  with  the  sensation  of  touch.  He 
gives  his  statue  that  sensation,  and  making  it  strike  ithelf 
with  its  hand.  state.s  (hat  while  lliis  hand  as  it  were,  says, 
on  the  consciousness  of  a sensation,  ‘ (Test  itun  ’ (It  is  1),  tbo 
part  tourhifd  echoes  tho  declaration : thus  the  statue  con- 
cludes that  both  parts  belong  to  its  individual  self,  in  other 
words  that  it  has  a corporeal  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  statute  touch  an  extraneous  bewy,  though  thu  hand  says 
* (Test  mot,'  it  perceives  there  is  no  echoing  sonsa^^on.  and 
therefore  concludes  ihere  U another  Ixidv  besides  its  own. 

(Jkindillac  is  much  lauded  by  M.  La  llarpe  for  his  inge- 
nious view's  of  the  progres.s  of  language.  He  begins  with 
tho  language  of  action,  and  in  the  absence  of  abstract  ideas 
among  some  American  tribes,  who  have  scarcely  any  lan- 
uage  but  that  of  cries  and  gestures,  he  finds  a au|^rt  for 
is  Tiyjxilhesis  that  these  nlcas  depend  on  words.  Ttio  lan- 
guage of  action,  he  says,  preceded  that  of  words,  and  this 
latter  language  still  preserved  much  of  tho  character  of  its 
prtxlecessor.  Thus  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice 
succeeded  tho  various  movements  of  tho  body.  Variation 
of  accent  was  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  the  rude 
people,  who  were  iH'ginuing  to  lay  asitle  their  language  of 
gesture,  found  it  easier  to  expres-.  their  meaning  by  chang- 
ing emphasis  than  inventing  words.  Tins  empliuUc  style 
of  speaking  is  in  itself  a sort  of  prosody,  which  insensibly 
leads  to  music,  and  the  acrompanving  of  these  sounds  by 
gesture.^  le:uls  to  dancing,  all  of  winch  tbo  Greeks  called 
by  the  common  name  ftovcnKfi,  music.  Ho  then  proceeds 
to  trace  tbo  drama,  rhetoric,  and  even  the  peculiarity  of  tho 
Greek  language  by  regular  steps,  the  language  of  action 
ha>ing  fonncii  the  basis  of  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  philosophy  of  Condillac  is  a system  ot 
ultra-sensualism  ; by  omitting  retlection  (in  Locke’s  sense 
of  the  term*),  ho  makes  tho  mind  perceive  nothing  but 
scM-uitions,  itself  being  to  itself  nothing  but  a combination 
of  >cnsations,  and  thus  turn  which  way  wc  will,  tl>cre  U no 
escape  from  the  world  of  sense. 

Tho  full(>s(  account  of  Condillac’s  philosophy  for  thooe 
who  do  not  wish  to  peruse  his  voluminous  works,  will  he 
found  in  La  Harpu's  ‘Cuurs  de  la  Litlfraturc a short  ac- 
count of  the  iiillucnce  of  Locke  on  France  through  his 
medium  is  given  in  Professor  Stewart’s  ‘ Philosophical  Es- 
says but  those  who  wish  to  hear  Condillac  himself  with- 
out much  trouble,  will  find  his  system  most  fully  and 
plua.santlv  developed  in  tho  ‘Traits  des  Sensations.* 

CONDIMENTS.  [Aromatics.] 

CONDITION.  Two  possible  events,  A and  B,  maybe 
so  related,  that  (I)  when  A becomes  event  or  effect,  B also 
shall  become  event  or  ctfccl : (2)  or  so  that  B being  already 
event  or  effect,  when  A becomes  event  or  effect,  B may 
cither  cease  to  be  event  or  effect,  or  may  bo  diminished  as 
to  event  or  effect,  or  enlarged  as  to  event  or  effect.  This 
kind  of  relationship  may  be  expressed  by  tho  term,  con- 
dition, and  the  Words  by  which  this  condition  is  made,  may 
be  any  that  are  free  from  ambiguity.  Incase  (1)  where 
A must  happen  before  B can,  this  may  be  called  a condition 
precedent.  In  case  (2)  where  B,  already  being  event  or 
effect,  is  extinguished  or  modified  by  the  subsequent  event 
A,  this  may  be  called  a condition  subse({uenl.  The  events 
may  be  more  than  two,  and  tho  (xmditiun  which  expresses 
their  relation  may  be  more  or  less  complicated,  but  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  tho  relation  will  still  subsist.  Tlio  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  legal  questions  is  simply  this 
Conditions  precedent  are  conditions  onnc.xed  to  any  gift  of 

• W>  <n#cTt  Ihii  Mtfnihfti*.  b«nin««  Ih*  worJ  * r^eetian'  may  li«  fuijiwt  In 
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an  Mtata  or  interest  which  at  law  must  be  strictly  per* 
formed,  before  such  estate  or  interest  can  vest  in  the  person 
designated  by  the  giA.  Conditions  subsequent  are  when 
the  estate  or  interest  is  already  rested,  but  its  contiuuani  e 
in  the  person  in  whom  it  is  vested,  depeuds*  on  the  breach 
or  perfurmunee  of  the  conditions. 

Case^  may  arise,  and  in  construction  of  agreemenU  and 
|tartieularly  of  wills  often  do  arise,  in  wbiob  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  whether  the  condition  is  precedent  or  subsequent ; but 
in  general,  the  difllcuUy  arises  ralherfroro  certain  technical 
rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  construction  of  instruments, 
than  from  the  bare  terms  in  which  oonditions  are  ex- 
pressed. 

Littleton’s  description  of  an  estate  uwn  condition  is  this: 
(325)  * Estateawhioh  men  have  in  lanns  or  tenements  upon 
condition,  are  of  two  sorts,  vis.,  either  they  have  estate 
upon  condition  in  deed,  or  upon  condition  in  law, 
Upon  condition  in  deed  is.  os  if  a man  by  deed  indented, 
enfbofToe  another  in  fee  simple,  reserving  to  him  and  his 
heiros  yearely  a certaino  rent  payable  at  one  faast,  or  divers 
feasts  )>er  annum,  on  oondition  that  if  the  rent  he  behind, 
&c..  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  fooffor  and  bis  heires  into 
the  same  lands  or  tenements  to  enter,  &c.  And  if  it  hap- 
pen the  rent  to  be  behind  by  a week  aAer  any  day  of  payment 
of  it,  or  by  a raoneili  afler  any  day  of  payment  of  it,  or  by 
half  a yeare,  &c.,  that  then  it  shall  he  lawful  to  the  feolTor 
and  his  heires  to  enter,  &r.  In  these  cases,  if  the  rent  he 
not  paid  at  such  time,  or  before  such  time  limited  and  B]>e- 
cilled  within  the  condition  comprised  in  tlie  indenture, 
then  may  the  feuffur  and  bis  heires  enter  into  such  lands 
and  tenemenis,  and  them  in  his  former  estate  t(»  have  and 
hold,  and  the  fcoifue  quite  to  ousie  thereof.  And  it  is 
called  an  estate  upon  condition,  because  that  the  estate  of 
the  feoffee  is  defeasible  if  tlie  condition  be  not  performed,’ 
&c. 

An  estate  thus  given  is  liable  to  bo  defeated,  that  the 
irifl  upon  iion'|)erA>nnaune  of  the  (xmdition  may  be  resumed 
by  the  giver,  or  his  heirs:  this  is  a condition  subseauont, 
that  is,  subsequent  to  the  vesting  of  the  eetato  in  the  leuflee 
or  grantee 

Tlie  foilowitig  example  from  Littleton  will  show  the  dif- 
llculty  which  has  bi^n  introduced  into  the  construction  of 
conditions  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  laws  of  England 
(Litt35i>):  *If  land  be  granted  to  a man  for  term  u?  five 
yearos,  upon  condition,  that  if  be  pay  to  the  grantor  within 
the  two  first  yearcs  forty  markes,  that  then  ho  shall 
have  fee,  or  otherwiMi  but  for  term  of  the  five  yeares,  and 
livery  of  seisin  is  maile  to  him  by  force  of  the  grant,  now  bo 
hath  a fee-simple  mnditionall,  &c.  And  if  in  this  case  the 
grantee  do  not  pay  to  the  grantor  the  furlic  markes  within 
the  first  two  yearcs,  then  immodiately  after  the  first  two 
yeares  past,  tlie  fee  and  the  freehold  is  and  shall  be  ad- 
judged in  the  grantor,  because  that  the  grantor  cannot 
after  the  said  two  yeares  uresonily  enter  upon  the  graUntec, 
fur  that  the  grauntec  hatn  yet  title  by  three  yeares  to  have 
and  occupie  the  land  by  foi'ce  of  the  same  grant.  And  so 
because  that  the  condiikm  of  the  i>art  of  the  grantee  is  broken, 
and  the  grantor  cannot  enter,  the  law  wiU  put  the  feo  and 
the  freehold  in  ihe  grantor.' 

On  this  Coke  remarks,  that  many  are  of  a different  opinion 
fram  Littleton,  because  the  foe-simple  is  to  commence  upon 
a condition  precedent  (of  which  cfatm  the  c«>ndition  in  the 
case  pul  by  Littleton  clearly  is),  and  yet  ‘ here  Littloton.  of 
a oondition  preuodont  doth  (before  the  performance  thereof) 
make  it  subsequent.’  And  yet  Littloton  is  rigiit,  fur  the 
legal  effm-t  of  the  livery  of  seisin  is  to  pass  a present  estate 
of  freehold. 

It  is  a rule  of  law  that  none  but  (he  grantor  and  his 
heirs  can  bav’e  tho  benefit  of  a oondition ; and  that  any  con- 
ditions are  good  wliich  are  not  unlawful,  impossible,  im- 
moral, or  al^utely  incunaistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
estate  given.  An  instance  of  the  last  kind  of  condition 
(Littleton,  360)  would  bo  a feoffment,  or  a devUe  in  fee. 
upon  oondition  that  the  fooffee  or  devisee  should  not  alien 
the  land  to  any  person : such  a condition,  being  inconsistent 
with  the  estate  given,  u void. 

Before  tho  Statute  of  Wostminstor  2,  IM  lyftnit  CotuiiH- 
onalibus,  if  lands  wore  uivon  (u  u man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  as  soon  as  he  had  issue  of  his  body,  this  fee-simple 
conditional  became  for  some  purposes,  and  among  thorn, 
fur  alienation,  an  abs*dule  fee-simple.  The  effect  of  this 
statute  was  to  convert  conditional  ree-simples  into  estates 
taiL  [Tail,  Estatxs.] 


Conditions  m English  law  were  of  Ibndal  orif^  The 
rents  and  services  of  the  feudatory  were  considered  as  con- 
ditions essentially  annexed  to  hU  fief,  and  were  called  con- 
ditions in  law,  or  implied  conditions.  The  neglect  of  these 
conditions  was  a forieituru  of  the  tief  to  the  lord  of  whom 
he  held  hi:i  lands.  Expres-ed  conditions,  or  conditions  ia 
deed,  were  subeequently  introduced,  but  as  we  have  alrcadv 
shown,  they  savoured  of  their  origin  in  this,that  thedouor's 
remedy  for  breach  of  conditions  was  limited  to  him  and  his 
heirs.  But  tho  doctrine  of  conditions  has  long  agii  been 
extended  to  all  such  coses  as  the  complicated  relations  of  ■ 
rich  and  populous  countn’  require,  and.  as  in  the  Rnraan 
law,  m)  now  in  the  law  of  England,  conditions  may  foipn  a 
part  of  every  written  instrument  by  whu'h  men  regulate 
their  mutual  dealings,  or  dispose  of  their  pmiMirly.  These 
conditions  and  the  construction  of  them,  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  of  which  they  form  a |mrt  end 
Ihe  construction  of  such  conditions  is  further  subject  to 
some  variations,  owing  to  the  different  aspect  under  winch 
they  are  regarded  by  courts  of  law  and  equity. 

T^o>e  oonditions  which  are  of  most  practical  tmporiance, 
are  the  conditions  of  BorvDS,  Leasss.  Mobtoaoes,  and 
Wills.  The  last  head  includes  conditions  annexed  to 
]iurtions  and  Legacies,  which  have  given  rise  to  a great 
number  of  disputes,  and  to  numerous  and  not  always  con- 
sLvtent  judicial  decisions. 

As  to  conditional  limitations  of  real  property,  an<l  the 
difference  between  them  and  remainders  and  conditions 
(this  being  a matter  purely  technical),thc reader  is  referred 
to  Feame  s Ess  y on  Contingent  Rrmainders ; and  Butler's 
note  on  Co.  Litt.,  note  94. 

CONDITION  (Mathematics)  is  use<l  in  nearly  Ihe  same 
sense  as  in  common  life.  Thu.t  the  prupoMtion,  to  descrihe 
an  equilateral  triangle  upon  a given  straight  line,  is  not  to 
describe  any  triangle,  but  a triam^o  under  the  followim; 
oonditions ; that  it  must  be  equilateral,  and  that  it  must 
have  a given  line  fur  its  base. 

An  equation  qf  condition  means  an  equation  which  wil 
not  alway  B be  ti  uo.  but  requires  certain  conditions  to  be  ku- 
tisfled  : and  is  distinguLbod  from  on  identical  equtUion,  or 
one  which  is  true  independently  of  all  conditions.  Thus. 
T + X * 2a:  and  (a  -p  x)  (a  ~ x)  » - x*  are  identical 

equal  tons:  they  are  true  for  all  values  of  x and  o.  But 
X + 2 =5  3,  ami  4x  - x*  « 3 are  equations  of  condition : 
the  fir><t  cannot  be  true  unless  x » 1,'nor  the  second  unless 
X = 1,  or  X = 3. 

But  tho  term  equation  of  ront^ilioR  has  a more  technical 
meaning  in  tho  application  of  mathematics  to  the  sciences  of 
observation.  Suppose,  fur  example,  that  x,  y,  and  z are 
certain  quantities  to  be  found,  but  which  cannot  be  observed 
directly  : they  are  however  C'<nnectcd  with  each  other  by  an 
equation,  say  ax+Ay-bCiasA,  where,  a,  b,  c,  and  h ore 
different  at  different  times,  or  for  different  circiimstanres  of 
obseiv'alion,  but  still  are  so  connected  that  the  preceding 
equation  must  be  true:  and  where  a.  b,  c.  and  A can  cither 
bo  observed,  or  computed  from  observations.  Let  a,,  A,,  e,, 
and  A,  be  the  .*080118  of  a first  observation  ; o,.  A«,  &c.,  of  a 
second ; then  fbr  n different  observations,  wo  have  the  n fol- 
lowing equations : — 

a,  X + 6,  y + c,  X = A, 
a«x  + b^y  ■¥  CtZ  &c. 

If  tho  obeerrationi  be  all  oorrect,  any  three  of  these  will  gix-« 
the  same  values  of  x,  y,  and  z : but  if.  as  must  happen, 
there  be  errors  in  every  observation,  Ihe  results  of  each 
triad  will  differ  slightly  from  thn>>e  of  tho  rest.  For  the 
method  of  solving  tnc  whole  act,  so  as  to  produce  the  moat 
probable  result,  sec  PROBAmLiTtKS,  Theory  of,  and  Least 
^UARBS,  Method  of.  Tliis  is  what  is  called  the  forma- 
tion of  equations  of  condition. 

OONDOM,  a town  in  the  department  of  Gers  in  France, 
situated  on  the  river  Bai-e,  a tributary  of  the  Garonne, 
about  350  miles  in  a direct  lino  south  by  west  of  Pari.^,  in 
43®  58^  N.  lat.,  and  0®  22'  R.  long. 

Before  the  revolution,  this  town  contained  several  religious 
houses,  and  a college  directed  by  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Ora- 
tory. There  are  at  present  two  hospitals  for  aick  children 
and  for  soldiorx.  The  p-ipulation  in  1C.12  amounted  io3Hrf» 
for  tho  town,  or  7144  for  the  whole  commune.  Thu  town 
is  quite  surrounded  with  vinevard.*,  and  considerable  trmle 
is  carried  on  in  the  wine  ani  brandy  that  these  produce; 
but  the  chief  trade  is  to  wheat  and  hour.  Tbs  river  un 
which  Condom  tcaods  gtsw  nuMioii  to  a great  numbet  of 
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oorn'inillt.  A •ontidenble  quantity  of  leather,  eateetned 
the  be&t  in  thu  part  of  the  couiiir)'.  is  inaile  and  6ont  to 
Bordeaux;  some  woollen-yarn  is  spun,  and  quilU  arc  pre- 
pared ibr  writinq:  cork-cuitiuR  u also  an  im|^rtant  branch 
of  the  trade  of  the  place,  ana  paper,  tiios.  and  pottery  are 
mada  Sereral  roads  meet  at  Condom ; and  it  has  been 
proposeil  to  open  a further  line  of  oummunication  by  ren> 
tiering  the  Boise  navigable  between  this  town  and  N^rac, 
whore  the  navigation  now  commences.  Condom  was  pil* 
laged  by  thu  Huguenots  in  the  religious  win  of  the  six- 
teenth centuT)’. 

Condom  was  formerly  an  opUropal  town.  The  bishopric 
Wits  MstablUhod  in  1317  by  a division  of  that  of  Agen.  , 
The  revenue  of  a Benedielme  ubbey  formed  the  revenue  of  | 
thu  see,  the  abbot  liecarae  the  first  bishop,  and  the  monks 
(who  were  aAernards  secularised)  f^rmod  (he  chapter.  | 
Bossuet  fllletl  for  some  time  the  see  of  Condom. 

Condom  is  the  chief  town  of  an  orroudUscmentcentaining, 
in  IH.3'2,  71,487  inhabitants.  Ttio  distritt  of  Condomois,  of 
which  it  Was  fonnerly  tlie  capital,  was  iMiundcd  on  the  north  > 
by  the  A^enoH  and  Bazaduis,  on  the  east  by  La  Lomagne  I 
(n  part  of  ArmiRuac).  on  the  south  by  .Vrroapnac  Proper, 
and  on  the  wcHt  by  the  district  of  Moruiii.  [Chalossx.] 
Some  of  our  auiborities  compruhend  thu  district  of  Marsaii 
in  tho  Condomois.  In  it  were  the  towns  of  Nerac  (pop. 

for  the  town,  6327  for  tho  whole  commune)  and  Mezm  | 
(pop,  1962  fur  the  town,  3146  for  thu  whole  commune).  i 

CONDOR,  or  CXJNTUR  (Zoology),  one  of  ilio  largest ; 
of  thu  known  I'ulturidof,  of  whose  size  and  strength  such  ex- 
aggerated aooounts  were  formerly  current,  and  whoso  true  | 
history  and  dimensions  have  been  a'certained  only  within  ' 
(hc'^e  few  years.  The  bird  was  oumpared  to  the  of  the  J 
.Arabian  romance  writers  ; nay,  by  some,  it  was  considcrod 
identical  with  that  monstrous  oriental  conception.  In  the 

• Musroum  Tradesoaniianum,’  under  title  ‘ Clawes,*  we  And 

* the  claw  of  the  bird  Rock,  who,  as  authors  rupurt.  is  ahio  to 

IruA-e  an  elephant.*  Tltis  muy  liavc  been  tho  claw  of  a 
condor,  oxaggenite«1  by  some  of  tho  artists  who  wrought 
extraordinary  soulogietU  forms  for  the  collectors  of  the  day. 
Near  tho  passage  quoted  thoru  is  a notice  of  a toucan's 
(Aracnri's)  bill,  and  other  parts  of  birds  from  Brazil  and 
‘ the  West  Indies.'  In  the  old  French  Encyelop^diu,  after 
noticing  Condamino’s  HUitumont,  the  writer  ados  that  it  is  | 
believed  that  these  binU  exist  also  in  the  region  of  Suphala,  ; 
of  the  Offres,  and  of  Monomotapa,  as  far  as  thu  kingdom 
of  .Ansola,  and  that  it  is  stipp^isud  that  they  do  not  ditfer 
from  tho^e  which  the  Arabians  call  rouh.  I 

Ray,  in  his  Synopsis.  coDfes.ses  that,  such  was  the  enor- 
mous and  almost  incredible  magnitude  attributed  to  it,  that ! 
he  nt  one  time  considered  the  C-indor  the  mere  offspring  of 
Action,  that  he  dared  not  insert  tho  binl  in  Willugliby’s  Orni- 
thology, and  that  it  wxs  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  posseiuud  a 
feather  plucked  from  the  wing  of  one  shot  on  the  coast  of 
Chile,  and  presented  to  him  by  Captain  Strong,  who  gave 
him  at  the  same  time  the  muaHurement  of  the  bird,  that  be 
Arst  owed  his  buliuf  of  its  existence. 

Joseph  Acosta,  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  and  John  de  Laet, 
all  speak  of  this  vulture.  Acosta  sap  that  the  birds  called 
rondoni  arc  of  great  msgniiudu,  and  of  such  strength  that 
thev  are  not  only  able  to  eviscerate  and  devour  a shoop,  but 
even  an  entire  calf.  Oarcilasso  enumerates  among  tne  ra- 
pacious birds  those  called  Cuniur,  and  corruptly  by  the 
Spaniards  Condor,  and  statos  that  some  of  those  killed  by 
the  Spaniards  rooasured  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  from  tip  to 
lip  of  the  extended  wings.  He  furtlier  observes  that  na- 
ture. in  order  to  temper  their  ferocity  and  strength,  has 
denied  them  (ho  crooked  talons  which  she  has  bestowed  on  i 
the  eagle,  and  given  them  claw*  more  like  lliosu  of  the  g»lh- 
naceous  birds  ; but  that  she  has,  however,  endowed  thorn 
With  a beak  suflirienlly  strong  to  perforate  and  (car  off  abull’s 
hi  Ic.  and  to  rip  out  its  enirmils.  Two  of  thorn,  ho  adds,  will 
dare  to  attack  a cow  or  a bull,  and  will  devour  it ; ‘ neither 
do  they  abstain  from  the  human  race ; but  will  set  upon 
and  slay,  single-handed,  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  &nn  it 
is  by  a previdoucu  of  nature,  for  the  protection  of  the  flocks 
and  the  natives,  that  many  are  not  batched ; for,  if  they 
were  numerous,  they  would  cause  great  slaughter  among 
thu  herd*,  and  the  gscatest  damage  to  the  inhabitants, 
rhe  account  given  % John  de  L^t,  who  speaks  of  the 
‘ vo.sta  moles'  of  the  bird,  is  much  the  same  with  that  of 
OarciUsM). 

Ir  relation  to  the  condor’s  alleged  attack  upon  children, 
Condamine  eotioes  a story  of  the  iDdiaoa  setting  up  a figure 


of  a child  made  of  verr  viscous  clay;  on  this  the  condors 
were  said  to  pounce,  and  so  entangle  their  claws  that  they 
were  bold  fast. 

Feuitl^e  and  Molina  speak  more  moderately  of  the  con* 
dor ; and  the  former  gives  (he  extent  of  tho  wings  as  eleven 
fuel  fiHir  inches  only.  Tho  latter  can  hardly  have  seen 
the  bird,  though  be  was  a native  uf  Chile  ; for  he  lays  down 
false  characters  fur  the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  says  nothing 
of  the  singular  oomb,  and  observes  that  the  condor  does  nut 
differ  from  tlielammergcyer  {.Gypiietut  barbatu4t  yuUurbar- 
hatwt). 

.Abbeville  assures  his  readers  that  it  is  twice  the  size  of  the 
most  colossal  eagle.  Desmorrhais  gives  oighteon  feet  as  tho 
extent  of  the  wings,  which,  hesays.  aro  so  enormous  that  the 
birtl  can  nuvoreniur  the  forest ; and  hu  adds  that  it  will  attack 
a luau.and  carry  off  a stag.  Lmnmus  seems  to  have  drawn 
up  his  account  of  tho  habits  of  tho  bird  from  the  writers 
above  noticed,  some  of  which  he  qu\>tus.  * It  preys,*  says 
Linnsus,  ‘on  calves,  sheep,  nay,  on  boys  of  tun  years:  a 
I pair  will  tear  up  and  devour  a oow and  he  adds  that  the 
rushing  of  its  wings,  ns  it  nears  tho  earth,  renders  mun 
planet  strm^k,  as  it  were,  and  almost  deafens  them — ' in 
terramdevoluns,  susurro  attunitoe  ct  surdu.s  fure  reddil  ho- 
minea ho  inukos  tho  alar  extent  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
feet.  These  marvellous  stories  were  left  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  men  always  prone  to  receive  (hu  wild  and  the  won- 
durful;  fur.  till  within  the  last  twunty-Avu  years,  one  or 
two  specimons.  and  those  not  perfect,  were  the  only  evi- 
dences of  the  condor  in  the  cabinets  of  Euru}m. 

Tlio  Great  Vulture  of  the  Andes  was  a striking  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  things  imperfectly  known  are 
exaip^erateit ; it  was  with  (be  Cundor,  ubsei-ves  Vieillot, 
as  it  was  with  the  Patagonians, — both  slirank  before 
examination.  To  tho  scrutiny  of  the  Huron  Von  Hum- 
biddt  and  of  M.  Bonpland  wo  owo  tho  reduction  of 
tho  bird  to  its  proper  uimeiisiona.  Nestling  in  the  must 
solitary  places,  ouon  upon  (he  ridges  of  ru<-ks  which  border 
the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  cmwiied  with  its  ux- 
traordinary  comb,  tno  condor  for  a long  timo  ap{>eared  to 
tho  eyes  of  Humboldt  himself  as  a winged  giant,  and  hu 
avows  that  it  was  only  the  measurement  of  thu  dead  bird 
that  dissipated  this  optical  illusion.  The  gnind  scenery 
amid  which  it  is  found  had  a proci>^oly  uuntrary  effttet  on 
LiiMifcnant  Maw*,  who,  in  describing  nis  descent  into  the 
deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Mugduluiia,  says,  ' whilst  de- 
scending, several  condors  boverud  round  us,  and  about  (lie 
rocks  on  which  they  build  their  nests;  but  so  vast  was  the 
scale  of  (he  rocks  and  mountains,  that  even  ibesu  immense 
birds  appeared  quite  insignificant,  and  I doubted  for  a time 
that  they  were  condors.’ 

Under  the  name  of  xopilote,  a word  derived  from  tho 
Mexican  word  izopiloil,  which  is  said  to  signify  * king  of 
the  vultures,’  M.  Vieillot  places  the  condor  in  (ho  same 
genus  with  the  bird  usually  termed  ' the  king  of  tiie  vul- 
tures * ( Vultur  j'aptt  of  Linneus  and  others),  and  the  Cali- 
fornian vulture  (Vultur  calif M-manus,  Lath,  and  oiburs). 
His  Latin  name  for  this  genus  tcypagvi.  Mr.  Bonnett 
adopts  this  arrangumunt,  and,  as  his  description  of  the  bird 
is  accurate,  and  oviduntly  made  frum  ]>ursoiial  observation, 
we  give  it  the  preferonco.  ‘ The  condor,’  writes  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, wbo^e  loss  is  deeply  full  by  zoologists  in  general,  and 
by  lliu  Zoological  Socioly  in  particular,  ' forms  the  ty|)e  of 
a genus,  u st^rond  species  of  which  is  tho  Vultur  of 

Linnmus  the  kin't  if  iho  vultures  of  Bhusli  writers.  Tlioy 
spu  both  peculiar  ( i the  New  World,  but  approach  in  their 
most  essential  clia  actors  very  closely  to  the  vultures  of  the 
Old  Continent,  differing  from  thu  latter  principally  in  the 
largo,  Aeshy,  or  rather  curtilaginou»,  caruncle  which  sur- 
mounts (heir  beaks ; in  the  large  sizo  of  their  oval  and  lun- 
gitudinal  nostrils,  placed  alm«>st  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  ccrc ; and  in  the  comparative  length  of  t'liuir  uuill  fea- 
thera,  'he  third  being  the  longest  of  the  aeries.  Tlie  most 
important  of  these  differences,  tlio  size  and  position  uf  their 
nostrils,  appears  to  be  well  calculated  tn  ada  to  tho  already 
highly  powerful  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  the  typical  vul- 
tures, and  for  which  these  birds  have  been  almost  prover 
biallv  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages.  There  is  also  a 
thirrl  qiecics,  (be  Californian  vulture,  two  noble  snecituens 
of  which,  the  only  pair  in  Europe,  are  preserved  in  the 
Society’s  museum,  rivalling  the  condor  in  bulk,  and  agree 
ing  in  every  respect  with  the  generic  characters  of  the 

* ‘ Jounutl  of  ft  Pmum  (roB  lb*  PftriSc  toibft  AiUnlle,'  fte.:  by 
Liitor  Mftw,  lint., 
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group,  expopt  in  the  existence  of  the  caruncle,  of  ahicb  they 
are  entirely  <lc5tituto. 

*In  size,  the  condor  is  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the 
bearded  griffin,  the  lammergeyer  of  the  Al{«,  with  which 
Buffon  was  disposed  conjeclurally  to  confound  it,  but  to 
which  it  bears  at  most  but  a distant  relation.  Tlicgreati^st 
authentic  raoasureinent  scarcely  carries  the  extent  of  its 
wings  beyond  fourteen  feet;  and  it  appears  rarely  to  attain 
SO  gigantic  a sixo.  M.  Humboldt  met  with  none  that  cx* 
cced^  nine  feet,  and  was  assurctl  by  many  credible  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  of  Quito  llm't  they  had  never  shot 
any  that  mciaured  more  than  eleven.  The  length  of  a male 
specimen  somewhat  less  than  nine  feet  in  expanse  was 
tnrec  feet  three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail ; and  its  height,  when  ^lerching,  with  the 
neck  partly  withdrawn,  two  lt?ct  eight  inches.  Its  beak  j 
was  two  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length,  and  an  inch  ' 
and  a quarter  in  depth  when  closed. 

‘ The  beak  of  the  condor  is  straight  at  the  base,  but  the 
upper  mandible  becomes  arched  towards  the  point,  and  ter- 
minates in  a strong  and  wcll-curvcfl  hook.  The  basal  half 
is  of  an  ash  brown,  and  the  remaining  j«rtion,  towards  the 
)»int,  is  nearly  white.  Tlie  head  and  neck  arc  bare  of 
feathers,  and  covered  with  a hard,  wrinkleth  dusky  reddish 
skin,  on  which  are  scattered  some  short  browm  or  blackish 
hairs.  On  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  much  flattened 
above,  and  extending  some  distance  along  the  Wok,  is  at- 
tached an  oblong  firm  caruncle  or  comb,  covered  by  a con- 
tinuation of  the  skin  which  invests  the  head.  Tins  organ 
is  peculiar  to  the  male.  It  is  connected  to  the  beak  only 
in  its  anterior  part,  and  is  scjwrated  from  it  at  the  base  in 
such  a manner  as  to  allow  of  a free  p.T.s-iago  of  the  air  to  the 
large  oval  nostrils,  which  are  situated  beneath  it  at  that 
paii.  Behind  the  eyes,  which  arc  somewhat  elongated,  and 
not  sunk  beneath  the  general  surface  of  liic  head,  the  nkiii 
of  the  ne<*k  is,  a.s  it  were,  gathered  into  a series  of  descend- 
ing foUis,  extending  obliquely  from  the  back  of  the  head 
over  the  temples,  to  the  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  there 
connected  anteriorly  with  a lax  membrane  or  wattle,  capable 
of  Wing  dilated  at  pleasure,  like  that  of  the  common  turkey. 
The  nwk  is  markeil  by  nnmerouR  deep  parallel  folds,  pro- 
duced by  the  habit  of  retracting  the  hca<l.  in  which  the 
bird  indulges  when  at  rest.  In  this  position  scarcely  any 
port  of  the  nock  is  visible. 

‘ Round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  both  3*cxcs,  the  female 
as  well  as  the  male,  are  fumishetl  with  a bruad  white  ruff ' 
of  downy  feather?,  which  form?  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  naked  skin  above  and  the  true  feathers  covering 
the  body  below  jt.  All  the  other  feathers,  with  the  excfp- 
t ion  of  the  wing-coverts  and  the  secondary  quill  feathers, 
arc  of  a bright  black,  generally  mingled  wnth  a greyish 
tinge  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  In  the  female,  the  wing- 
coverts  are  blackish  grey;  but  the  males  have  their  points, 
and  frequently  as  much  as  half  their  length,  white.  The 
wings  of  the  latter  are  consequently  di?tingui?hc«l  from 
those  of  the  female  by  their  largo  wliilc  patches.  The 
secondary  quill  feathers  of  both  sexes  are  white  on  the 
outer  side.  Tho  tail  is  sliurt  and  wedge-shaped.  The  logs 
arc  exc.easively  thick  and  powerful,  and  are  coloured  of  a 
bluish  grey,  intermingled  with  whitish  streaks.  Their 
elongated  toes  are  united  at  the  base  by  a loose  but  ver>' 
apparent  membrane,  an«l  arc  terminated  by  long  black 
talons  of  considerable  thickm*ss,  but  very  little  curved. 
The  hinder  toe  U much  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  its  talon, 
although  more  distinctly  curvetl,  is  ofjually  wanting  in 
strength ; a deflcicncv  which  renders  the  foot  much  less 
powerful  as  an  organ  of  prehension  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  large  bird?  of  the  raptorial  order.’ 

Gt^ffraphif^l  IhslribuHon. — The  Andes,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  vast  mountain-chain  which  runs  up  South 
America,  to  lat.  7*  N.,  but  most  common  in  Peru  and 
Chile. 

Habit*,  Sest,  The  condor  is  found  most  froquonlly 
at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  there  they  arc  to  be  seen  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  but  never  in  large  companies,  like  the  true  vul- 
tures. Many  of  tho  clusters'of  rock?  an*l  of  the  elo'^nted 
plateaux  are  named  after  them:  Cuntnr  Kaiim,  Cuntnr 
and  Ctmtur  Ihtaeam.  for  example— names  wliich, 
in  the  language  of  the  Iin  as,  are  said  to  signify,  the  Con- 
dor's Iy»ok-«ut,  the  Condor’s  Roo»t,  and  the  Condor’s  Nest. 
In  this  rarefied  atm<Hphcre  the  hinl  br<*athc9  freely,  and 
resorts  to  the  plain?  only  when  impelled  by  hunger.  Tlicn 


I two  of  them  wdl  attack  the  vicuna,  the  g^anaco.  the  heifer, 
and  even  (he  puma,  the  lion  of  South  America,  persecuting 
the  tormeniwl  quadrupe<l  till,  overpowered,  it  fall?  beneath 
the  Wound.'  inllicleti  by  their  claws  end  beaks,  groaning, 
and  protruding  its  tongue.  Upon  this  and  the  ejes,  thetr 
favourite  morsels,  the  condors  instantly  seize,  and  the 
bloody  banquet  is  continued  till  they  ui-c  <}uite  gorged. 
Humboldt  saw  them  after  such  repa.sU  sitting  sullen  and 
sombre  on  the  rocks ; and  when  thus  overloaded,  they  will 
suffer  ihcm.selves  to  bo  driven  before  the  hunter  miher 
than  take  wing.  But  he  has  also  seen  them,  when  on  the 
look-out  for  prey,  and  especially  on  serene  days,  soaring  af 
a prodigious  liciglit.  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  commanding 
the  most  extensive  view.  ' Cest  I’oiseau,’  says  Cuvier, 
speaking  of  the  condor,  * qui  s'  I'lcve  Ic  plus  haul.’  With 
regard  to  the  stories  of  their  carrying  on  children.  Hum- 
boldt never  heard  of  an  instance,  altimugh  the  infant?  of 
the  Indians  who  gather  snow  fur  sale  are  fn<juenlly  leil 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  m the  midst  of  the  haunts  of  ihcso 
birds.  He  often  approached  within  a few  feet  of  three  or 
four  of  them  as  they  sat  on  the  rocks,  but  they  never  mani- 
fested any  di?pi>sitiiin  to  attack  him;  and  the  Indians  of 
Quito  assured  him  that  men  have  notinngto  fear  from  con- 
dors : he  admits  indeed  that  two  of  these  vultures  would 
bo  dangerous  antagonists  for  a single  man  to  cope  with  ; 
and  Sir  Francis  Head  describes  a severe  struggle  between 
one  of  them  and  a Cornish  miner  with  hi?  usual  graphic 
power.  AVlicn  the  bird  descends  into  the  pbins,  it  rarely 
|»erches  on  trees,  preferring  the  ground,  for  standing  and 
walking  on  which  its  toes  and  straight  claws  are  better 
aiLipted. 

Humboldt  was  assured  that  the  eggs,  wliich  are  white, 
and  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  ore  deposited  on  the 
bare  nick  without  any  border  of  straw  or  other  defence. 
Tlie  young  ones  are  said  to  remain  with  the  female  during 
one  year.  The  nestlings  have  no  feathers ; their  bodies  for 
some  months  are  coveri'd  with  a very  fine  curling  wliiiish 
down  or  hair,  something  like  that  of  young  owU:  and  they 
are  so  puffed  out  by  this  envelope,  that  (hey  look  almost 
larger  than  adults.  Ai  the  ago  of  two  years,  tho  condor  U 
not  yet  black,  hut  of  a yellowish  brown;  up  to  this  time, 
the  female  has  no  appearance  of  the  while  ruff  {goUila  of 
the  Spaniards),  and  it  is  ow'ing  to  want  of  observation  on 
(his  change  of  plumage  that  many  naturalists  and  traved- 
Icrs,  nny,  the  inhabitants  ol  Peru  themselves,  talk  of  two 
species  of  conilor,  the  bloi'k  and  the  brown  {Condor  ne^ro 
y Condor  ;ardf>).  Tims  Lieutenant  Maw,  in  the  sequel  to 
the  j)a.Hsagc  above  quoted,  says,  * TiKTe  were  two  kinds  of 
condors;  one  <lark  brown,  the  other  while  on  the  back,  with 
half  the  upper  side  of  the  wings  next  the  back,  and  a whjt« 
ring  Mumi  the  neck.’ 

Chacr.—Xi  Peru,  Quito,  and  in  the  province  of  Popayno, 
condors  are  taken  alive  wUIi  the  la.?so.  To  this  end  a cow 
or  a horse  is  killed.  Down  come  the  condors,  and  are  per* 
mitted  to  gorge  thcmselve?.  llicn  the  ludiaq?,  with  their 
lassos,  appear  on  the  scene,  and  soon  impture  them.  Wlicn 
one  of  the  birds  finds  itsclfham]»cred,  it  makes  incroiliblo 
efforts  to  riiihO  itsidf  in  the  air,  and  succeeds,  after  vomiting 
freely.  Tlie  Spaniards  call  this  sport  correr  buitres,  and  it 
is,  next  to  the  bull-feasts,  the  great  amusement  of  the 
country  people.  In  other  countries  it  is  said  that  poisonous 
hcri)s  arc  phiced  in  the  belly  of  the  quadruped  that  serves 
n?  a hail,  and  then  the  condors  appear  as  if  intoxicated  after 
their  meal. 

Tho  tenacity  of  life  exhibiteil  by  the  condor  almost  rivals 
llie  account  which  wc  have  given  of  the  endurance  of  the 
grisly  bear.  (Bkar,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.)  Humboldt  relates  that 
at  Riubaniba  he  saw  some  Indians  fir><t  strangle  one  wiib  a 
lasiio  and  hang  it  on  a tree,  pulling  it  furcibly  by  the  feet 
for  some  minute.?.  Tlie  losaow-is  hardly  removed  when  the 
condor  arose,  and  walkc<l  about  as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
had  liappcned.  At  le.ss  than  four  pace?,  three  balls  were 
then  discharged  from  a pistol  at  it,  all  of  which  entered  its 
body,  wounding  it  in  the  neck,  chest,  and  abilomont  the 
hinf  still  kept  iU  legs.  Another  ball  broke  its  thigh,  and 
brought  it  to  the  ground;  but  the  wretched  creature  did  not 
die  till  after  an  interval  of  half  an  h<,ur.  Ulloa  a'seits 
that  in  the  colder  iwrts  of  Peru  tho  skin  of  the  condor  is 
so  closely  covered  with  feathers,  that  eight  or  ten  balls 
mav  be  heattl  to  sirike  it  without  iHinetrating  its  bi?1y. 

This  celebrated  vulture,  VuUur  Gryjthu*  of  Llnna?us, 
Gyfxiffu*  Gnf(fus  of  ^’ieiilot,  Sorroramjihu*  Giynhwt  of 
Dumcril,  is  tiud  to  possess  .a  must  exquisite  sense  os  smeD- 
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inc.  It  may  bo  doubted,  however,  whoiher,  an  m other 
vultuiea,  the  eye  u nut  at  least  as  f^reat  an  assistant 
to  the  bird  io  Ascovehng  its  prey  as  the  nostrils  are. 
(Biaos,  voL  iv.  p.  4S9).  Lieutenant  Maw  saw  the  cundor's 
quUl  used  as  a pen  in  the  Cordillera  (Toulea>. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London  have  now  made  this 
fomi,  of  which  such  romantic  tales  were  told  and  credited, 
familiar  to  the  whole  population  of  the  metropolis.  It  is 
a striking  contrast,  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  one  of  these 
manellous  stortes,  and  look  at  the  living  bird  in  the  Re- 
gent’s Park 
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CONDORCET,  MARIK-JEAN-ANTOINK-NICO- 
LAS  CARITAT,  MARQUIS  DE,  was  born  in  Picardy 
in  1 743.  His  femily  owed  their  name  and  title  to  the  castle 
of  Condorcct.  near  Nion.  in  Dauphiny.  His  uncle,  the 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  who  died  in  17A3,  superintended  his 
education,  and  was  the  means  of  procuring  Ibr  him  the 
most  powerful  j>a(ronage  as  soon  os  he  was  old  enough  to 
l>e  introduced  into  public  life.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  a.<  a mathematician,  and  his  success  in  inis  de- 
}>artment  soon  opened  to  him  the  door  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

It  is  on  his  application  of  philost^phy  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  the  ameliuralion 
of  social  institutions  that  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  The 
friend  of  D’Alembert  and  of  his  illustrious  contcmjKmries, 
Condorcet  was  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  distinguiahed 
of  Voltaire’s  disciples.  Ho  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank,  eitner  as  a deep  thinker  or  original  writer  ; > 
nevertheless  his  meditative  and  lofty  mind,  his  unabated 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  his  generous  ardour,  which 
never  cooled  or  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  which  it  had  to 
encounter,  his  perseverance  in  applying  himself  to  all  sorts 
of  useful  pursuits,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  labours,  have 
all  contributed  to  assign  him  a conspicuous  place  among 
those  who  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
his  countiy. 

His  philosophical  views  have  been  widely  circulated,  and 
the  prarticJil  effect  of  them  is  still  visible  in  our  days.  The 
main  do<‘trine  whi-  h he  sought  to  inculcate,  and  which  is 
contained  in  his  ‘ Esquissc  des  ProgrOs  de  I’E.snrit  humain,’ 
was  the  perfectibility  of  man,  considered  l>otn  in  his  indi- 
vidual and  social  i-apacity.  According  to  him,  the  human 
frame  and  intellect,  by  the  aid  of  time  and  education,  would 
infallibly  attain  to  perfection.  This  was  the  creed  which 
he  proposed  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  tho  sanctions  of 
morality  and  religion.  This  singular  notion,  with  which 
he  was  so  deeply  imbued,  lias  given  to  his  philosophy  a 
peculiar  and  special  cliaractcr,  which  distinguish  it  alike 
from  the  si-emical  fhtalUm  of  Voltaire  and  the  gloomy 
dogmatism  of  Diderot.  In  tho  philanthropic  mind  of  C<)n- 
dorcut  philosophical  speculations  were  bWnded  with  the 


dce|Kwt  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men.  and  tho  most  uo 
wearied  activity  in  promoting  all  such  reforms  as  he  thought 
useful.  Of  his  magnanimity  and  elevation  of  soul  he  gave 
ample  proof  in  the  heroic  conduct  which  he  pur>uvd  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Proschl»ed  b>  the  Cun-  * 
ventiuii  U.S  a Oirondin,  he  voluntarily  qiiitled  the  houac  uf 
his  friend  Madame  Vemey,  which  hud  affordctl  him  an 
asylum  during  eight  months  of  the  first  revolution,  rather 
than  expose  her  to  the  consequences  of  a decree  wliich 
might  have  made  it  a capital  crimo  to  harbour  or  conceal 
an  outlaw'od  deputy. 

Houseless,  and  wandering  about  the  country  round  Paris, 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  in  tho  numerous  quarries 
with  which  its  neighbourhood  abounds.  At  last  the  pres- 
sure of  buD^r  drove  him  into  a small  inn  in  the  village  of 
Clumart,  where  he  incautiously  betrayed  himself  by  ex- 
hibiting a poekot-book  obviously  too  ele^nt  fur  one  in  so 
destitute  a condition.  Ho  was  arrested  and  though  ex- 
hausted by  want  and  fatigue,  and  with  a sore  foot  o<‘ca.sioiied 
by  excessive  walking,  he  was  conveyed  to  Bourg-lu-Ueiui< 
and  thrown  into  a dungeon.  On  the  morrow  (-^bth  Mutrh, 
1794),  hu  WM  found  dead  in  his  cell,  having  put  u period  to 
his  existence  by  swallowing  poison,  which  hu  always  varried 
about  him  in  order  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  the  scaffold. 

His  mathcmalical  works  are  numerous,  consisting  in  great 
part  of  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  academy.  In 
pure  mathematics  bo  devoted  himself  mostly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus;  he 
lived  during  the  time  when  the  higher  parts  of  that  si-ieinx; 
began  to  assume  their  present  powerful  form ; and  hU 
labours  on  the  subject  of  differential  equations  must  pre- 
serve hU  name  in  connection  with  their  histoiy.  ills 
applications  of  mathematics  are,— -1,  tho  prubk-m  of  tlirce 
bodies,  in  which  he  had  no  particular  success ; 2,  the  appli- 
rutiun  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities  to  judicial 
deciaiun-s  at  that  time  a new  and  ingenious  speculation,  the 
grouiuU  uf  which  are  generally  misunderstood,  but  which 
was  treated  by  Condorcet  with  a degree  of  power  which 
entitles  his  work  to  no  mean  rank  aiumi^  those  winch  have 
led  the  way  to  a perception  of  the  extensive  beuriugs  of  the 
integral  calculus.  Condorcet  is  not  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  mutbemuticians,  but  very  high  in  the  second.  As  a literary 
author,  his  'Eloges  dus  Acad^tniciens  morts  depnis  1C99,' 
procured  for  him  the  perpetual  seci'etarysbip  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  furlliercd  his  election  to  the  French 
Academy.  TImugh  decidedly  inferior  to  Fontoncllo’- 
‘Eloges  Acad^iques,’  both  iii  point  and  simplicity,  thev 
nevertheless  show  Condorcet  to  be  a pure  and  elegant 
writer,  as  well  as  a good  judge  of  the  merit  of  others.  Hi^ 

Lives  of  Voltaire  and  Turgot,  in  which  those  (|uaiit:us  arc 
most  apparent,  are  moreover  distinguished  by  the  enlight- 
ened pnilanlhropy,  the  philosophical  zeal,  and  that  desire 
for  improvement,  which  was  alwoys  the  strongest  feeling  in 
the  author’s  heart  The  style  in  which  they  are  written 
is  clear,  and  if  somewhat  monotonous,  is  not  allogetlier 
devoid  of  force  ond  spirit.  Besides  his  numemus  works 
(of  which  he  had  not  time  to  undertake  a regular  and 
careful  revision),  be  contributed  several  articles  to  tho 
papers  entitled  tho  • Feuille  ViUageoue,’and  the  *Chroniquo 
I de  Paris.’  But  the  grand  work  of  Condorcet  was  his 
Ei'qnifse  du  Progrfa  dje  I'Esprit  humain,  which  he  wklc 
while  he  was  seeking  refuge  from  pro.scripiiuti,  and  ibi 
which  lie  had  no  other  materials  except  such  us  he  hsfl 
treasured  up  in  his  own  vast  and  capacious  memory : it  is  a 
work  more  remarkable  for  depth  of  thought  than  brilliancy 
of  style. 

Another  of  his  roost  romarltable  productions  was  his 
* Plan  for  a Constitution,’  which  ho  presented  to  the  0>n- 
ventiun,  at  whose  request  he  had  undertaken  to  draw  up 
a report  on  public  instruction.  Uia  treatise  on  this  subject 
abounds  in  enlarged  attd  lofty  views,  and  contains  tho 
jnstost  notions  on  tho  art  of  expanding  the  faculties  and 
forming  the  character. 

Good-nature  and  kinduess  were  the  foundation  of  his  dis 
positions.  If  he  was  deficient  in  any  thing,  it  vvas  in  imagi 
nation.  His  outward  deportment  was  cold  and  reserveil,  and 
characterized  by  a certain  degree  of  awkwardness  ar.d  timi- 
dity. Nevertheless  he  possessed  more  real  warmth  of  feeling 
and  greatness  of  soul  than  those  uoaoi|uamted  with  him 
would  have  sus|»cctcd.  D’Alembert  ustni  to  characUrrizo  him 
as  a volcano  covered  with  snow.  HLv  private  as  well  a.-  public 
conduct  was  firm,  disinterested,  and  straightforward  : and 
being  fully  satisfied  that  a system  of  equ^ity  was  the  only 
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ono  coropatible  wiib  tlic  Imppincs*  and  real  interc»(sofl 
nian^  «>d,  he  made  no  account  of  hi»  own  rank,  title,’  or  I 
fortm,d,  but  wa.<t  willing  to  narriflee  them  all  to  promote  the 
darlins(  object  of  his  hopes  und  wishes. 

Under  the  obi  regime,  he  refused  the  re<|uest  of  the 
Ac^ademy  in  1777  to  pronounce  an  ^lo^e  on  tho  Due  do  la 
Vrilliere.  miuUtcr  of  Louis  XV.  Ho  subsequently  ro- 
sii^ned  the  place  which  he  held  under  the  administra- 
tion, that  he  might  avoid  being  brought  into  contact  with 
M.  Necker,  whom  ho  suspected  of  having  inlrigue<l  against 
his  friend  Targot.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Oindurcet  used  ever)'  etlbrt  to  bring  about  those  changes 
which  he  had  so  oiton  desired  to  see  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the 
(Jomit^  dus  Subsismnees. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  being  summoned,  in  1789,  by 
Louis  XVI.,  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  mode  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  Purls,  tlial  he  was  Ibrcibly  struck  with  the 
intcdligenco  displayed  by  the  king  in  the  discussion  of  this 
(litlicult  and  imjiortaut  question.  * After  listening  to  him,’ 
says  Cuudorcet,  * we  all  looked  at  each  other  with  astonish- 
ment, and  felt  at  once  that  the  course  which  he  advised 
was  in  fact  the  only  real  one.’ 

Being  called  to  the  Convention,  after  the  fall  of  the 
moiian^y,  he  rallied  round  the  Girundins  in  order  to  oppose 
that  t>ortian  of  the  Assembly  known  by  tho  name  of  Mon- 
tagnords  from  their  occupying  the  highest  scats  in  the 
Convention. 

In  his  efforts  to  found  a republic  in  France  upon  n phi- 
losophical basis,  Condorcet  BacriRcccl  his  life  to  his  opinions. 
The  purity  and  benevolence  of  his  intentions  and  his  mag- 
nanimous devotion  of  himself  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
embarked,  are  the  imperisliable  records  of  his  fame.  His 
wife,  who  was  of  tho  family  of  Grouchy,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  her  day,  distinguished  herself  by 
a correct  and  elegant  translation  of  Adam  Smith’s  ‘Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments.' 

Coudorcet’s  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
21  volumes  8vo. 

CON  DO  1 11  E'RI,  a word  in  tlio  Italian  language  signi- 
fying captains,  chiefs,  or  leaders,  but  most  usually  em- 
ployed to  designate  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  raised  corps  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  at  their  own  expense,  and  engaged 
with  princes  and  govemraenU  for  their  services  as  merce- 
naries. Tho  practice  of  employing  these  mercenaries,  which 
commenced  in  the  early  pari  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
originated  in  the  Italian  princes  and  republics  commuting 
the  personal  services  of  tlieir  subjects  in  war  for  pecuniary 
payments,  with  which  they  were  enabled  to  hire  merce- 
naries. As  early  as  12*25,  Genoa  took  the  Count  of  Savov 
into  pay  wHth  2U0  horse.  Florence  retained  500  Frcncli 
lancers  in  1282-  After  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  in  1310,  many  soldiers  of  fortune  remained  in 
tho  service  of  Milan,  i''lorence,  and  other  states.  Pisa  ap- 
pears, in  1343,  to  have  disbanded  a corps  of  German  mer- 
cenaries, whose  loader,  Guamieri,  refusing  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  levied  contributions  throughout  the  Italian  states. 
In  1353,  a band  under  the  command  of  Fra  Morialc,  after- 
wards of  Conrad  Lando,  called  the  Great  Company,  appeared 
in  Italy,  and  extorted  money  from  many  of  the  Italian 
states.  During  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  our  Ed- 
ward III.  and  Franco,  fi»ruigners  from  different  parts  of 
Europe,  attracted  by  his  fame  and  liberalily.  and  allured  by 
tho  hope  of  plunder,  flocked  to  his  standard.  Tliey  were 
for  the  most  part  men  of  dcsi>erate  furtune.s,  or  imablc  to 
live  at  homo  according  to  their  wishes.  At  llio  con(•lu^ion 
of  the  treaty  of  Brctigni  in  1364,  which  restored  peace  to 
England  and  France,  these  soldiers,  unable  to  relinquish  i 
course  of  life  to  Wihich  they  wore  accustomed,  and  being 
without  other  means  of  subsistence,  were  dispersed  into  the 
kovoral  provinces  of  France,  where  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  castles  and  fortresses,  and  associating  IhumselYcs 
with  tlie  banditti  of  their  vicinities,  levied  contributions  on 
all  within  their  power,  and  under  the  names  of  companie$ 
Ot  eo'npanioTu*,  they  became  the  terror  of  the  fH-aceable 
inliabilants  of  the  country*.  These  niffifins  formed  alto- 
gether a body  of  49,0(10  men.  and  were  headeil  in  many 
instances  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  leaders  of  the 
time.  They  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of 
Franco,  in  which  tney  gained  victories.  The  misery  which 
they  occasioned  only  'served  to  increase  their  numbers ; for 


rmverty  and  despair  drove  their  victims  to  tbair  standard 
Even  their  cxi«mmunioation  by  the  Pope  producoa  no 
abatement  in  their  ferocity  and  rapkie.  At  length,  tho  war 
between  Henry  dc  Trniislanmre  and  Peter  tlie  Cruel  for 
the  HUCcesNion  to  the  crown  of  Castile  furnisheil  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rid  Franco  of  this  scourge.  DuGuescUn  proposed 
to  Charles  V.,  King  of  France,  to  enlist  these  companies  into 
his  service  and  lead  them  into  Castile.  They  accordingly 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  and  in  their  way  forced  the  Pope, 
then  residing  at  Avignon,  to  give  them  a sum  of  munev- 
From  this  time  w'ar  became  a trade  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  the  Italian  states,  in  which  needy  und 
desperate  adventurers  raised  forces  oitherby  their  pecuniary 
means  or  by  their  personal  influence  and  reputation  for 
conduct  and  coumgc,  and  engaged  them  for  hire  without 
the  least  consideration  for  the  real  or  supposed  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  embarked.  Tliese  forces  were 
recruited  from  the  refuse  or  the  vagabonds  of  every  slate 
in  Europe.  The  idle  and  profligate  found  in  joining  their 
bands  a way  of  life  which  flattered  their  indolence  and 
gralifled  their  rapacity.  The  mode  adopted  for  assembling 
them  was  by  contracts  with  nobles  who  had  authority  over 
the  loose  and  disorderly  inhabitants  of  their  estates,  with 
captains  whose  address  or  bravery  could  allure  adventurers 
to  their  banners,  or  w’ith  individuals  whoso  poverty  or 
choice  made  them  offer  themselves  to  princes  or  goveni- 
monts.  In  their  discipline,  though  it  was  far  from  exact, 
and  in  courage  and  conduct  in  war,  they  were  superior  to 
the  trewps  which  could  be  then  raised  under  the  powers  of 
the  feudal  system.  Besides  tho  profit  which  they  gained 
on  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners,  their  pay,  according  to 
the  then  value  of  money,  appears  to  have  been  high  (as- 
suming them  to  have  been  as  well  paid  os  the  other  troops), 
and  that  of  tho  private  soldiers  to  have  been  at  a much 
higher  rale  in  proportion  to  the  commanders  and  officers 
than  in  modern  limes.  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1346, 
Edward  Princu  of  Woles,  for  himself  and  retinue,  for  his 
wages  of  war,  had  20s.  a day.  The  pay  of  Henry  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  for  his  * wages  of  war,’  was  6r.  Sd.  a day;  11 
bannerets,  A*,  a day;  193  knights,  2t.;  512  esquires.  Is.; 
46  rocn-at-arms  ami  612  archers  on  horseback  each  6d. 
a day.  From  the  known  rapacity  of  tlicsc  mercenaries,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  accepted  lower  terms 
than  the  other  troojts  engaged  in  tlie  same  unterprizc.  Ac- 
cording to  Villani,  they  frequently  demanded  and  received 
double  pay  with  a premium  or  bounty-money  of  a m»nlh*H 
pay  on  tliuir  engagements.  It  is  dilticuU  to  state  what  was 
the  exact  amount,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  the  pay  of  n 
private  cuirassier  was  more  than  that  of  a subaltern  otilocr 
of  the  present  day.  But  their  chief  iuducetnout  to  serve 
was  the  plunder  of  the  towns  or  castles  which  they  took, 
the  contributions  they  leviod,  and  the  ransom  of  the  pri 
soners.  From  this  motive  they  wore  induced  iiot  only  to 
sparo  their  owti  men  as  much  os  possible,  but  to  give  quar- 
ter to  their  enemies.  This  rendered  sotne  of  their  battles 
nearly  bloodless,  a ludicrous  instance  of  which  occurretl  in 
one  of  the  Italian  wars.  Picciuino  advanced  to  attack 
Florence  with  an  array  of  several  thousand  men.  Th# 
place  was  defended  by  Cappuni  with  another  body,  princi- 
pally  comp^‘d  of  mercenaries.  Tho  two  armies  engaged 
at  Anghiari,  a short  dislanro  from  Florence.  The  batik* 
la.sted  four  hours.  Piccinino  was  totally  defeated,  and  fled 
to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  with  about  a thousand  men.  The 
rest  were  maije  prisoners ; only  one  man  was  kitUrd,  ami 
this  owing  to  the  accident  of  his  fulling  from  his  horse  and 
being  trodden  under  foot.  Capponi,  however,  was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  success,  and  his  troops  refused  to  advaiuc 
till  they  had  secureil  their  plunder.  Several  other  Imlllcs, 
ecfually  bloodless,  were  fought  in  file  wars  of  this  period. 

Thu  Condottieri  were  notorious  for  bad  faith  in  their  en- 
gagements with  the  slates  they  sen’od.  Their  rapacity  was 
equal  to  their  bad  faith ; besides  their  j>ay,  they  exacted 
gratifications  for  every  success.  Such  was  tho  terror  ihev 
inspired,  that  some  Of  the  Italian  states  paid  them  largo 
sums  nut  to  pawl  through  their  territories.  With  the  im 
pi’ovcmeut  of  artillery  and  the  introduction  of  musquetry 
tho  condottieri  declined;  but  it  is  ditlicult  to  state  tho 

STiod  of  their  extinction.  Our  countryman.  Sir  John 
awkwood,  is  said  to  linvc  been  the  last,  os  he  was  bevond 
compJirison  the  must  eminent  for  his  skill  in  military  affairs. 
Sir  John  dieil  at  Florence  in  1393  at  an  advanced  age.  and 
was  burietl  with  great  |>orap  by  the  Florentines.  Tiioro  is 
a cenotaph  to  liis  memory  in  tbu  church  of  Siblc  llciUog- 
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bMn,  where  ho  wos  born.  (Froissart,  Villani,  Ma- 

cbiavelli.  Aretin). 

(^NDYLU'RA  (Zoolofjyi,  IlHcfi'r's  name  fora  (;enus 
of  insectivorous  mamraifers,  founded  on  the  «orej:  cri^/ntut 
of  Linno*us.  Cuvier  observes  that  De^nuircst  was  ilu-  first 
who  niado  the  dentition  of  the  ttenus  known. 

Gm/n'c  cfutraet^.'~~ Bodi/  thick,  furry;  nwz:tf>  mucli 
elongated,  bordered  with  mombranons  crests,  disposed  star' 
like  round  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  ; no  oxtcnuil  auridrs  : 
extremely  small;  anterior  f^.et  short,  large,  with  five 
ti>es,  Aimishcd  with  robust  claws  proper  for  digging;  por(e* 
viorfert  slender,  with  five  toes ; length  of  tail  moderate. 

Dentol  formula : incisors^,  canines  ^ — j-,  molars y — y *-10. 


tTr»tlia(  C4>B(l>liin erifUl*.  F.Cuv.] 

Lesson  obser\es  that  tin:  generic  name  rests  on  an  error 
made  by  La  Faille,  who  had  represented  the  radiulod  mole 
with  knotty  swellings  on  the  tail;  but  it  is  generally  re- 
ceived by  zoologists,  and  will  be  retained.  The  genus  is 
analo'.'utis  to  the  Moles  and  to  Scu/opi. 

iiru^iMphical  distr%bution. — Entirely  confined  to  North 
Amotica,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present.  Speaking  of  some 
suct-iincns  of  Cond^hira  lonniraud^tia  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Zooloirieul  Society,  obtained  from  Moose  Factory,  Hudson’s 
Hav.  Dr.  Richardson  says,  ‘ They  were  not  accompanied  bv 
•ttiy  account  of  tbeir  habits,  or  notice  of  the  exact  locality 
wheri!  they  were  killed  ; but.  os  the  most  soulhem  fur  (msts 
depending  U|Kin  Moose  Factor}’  are  situated  upon  the  lior- 
ders  of  Lake  Superior,  it  is  probable  that  they  came  from  ' 
that  quarter.  Pennant's  specimen  was  received  from  New 
Y»»rk.’ 

The  know-n  s^>ccic»  ore  not  numerous.  ''Example: — Con^ 
dylura  macroura  < Harlan  i.  Thick-tailrfl,  tUir~note.  1'lie 
fdlowing  is  Dr.  Riclinrdson’s  description  of  a specimen 
presented  to  him  by  the  unfortunate  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
and  which  the  latter  liad  procured  on  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

‘The  Amrf  is  remarkably  large;  the  body  is  thick  and 
short,  and  becomes  narrower  towards  the  tail,  and  the  hind 
IcffS  are  consequently  nearer  (o  eoch  other  than  the  furo- 
ones.  The  nose  is  rather  thick,  and  projects  bo)'ond  the 
mouth  : it  is  nnketl  towanU  iu  end.  is  marked  with  a furrow 
abfive,  and  tertninates  in  a flat  surface,  which  is  surroiindod 
by  17  cartilaginous  processes,  with  two  more  atiterior  ones 
situatoil  above  tbo  nostrils,  and  a pair  of  forked  ones  imme- 
diately below  the  nostrils.  Tlic  surfaces  of  these  processes 
are  minutely  granulated.  Some  white  whiskers  spring 
Ikoin  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  reach  about  lialf  the  length 
of  tbo  head.  There  are  others  not  so  long  on  the  upper  and 
under  lips.  The  fur  on  the  body  is  very  soft  and  fine,  and 
has  coiisidorablo  lustre.  It  is  longer  than  the  fur  >f  the 
i>thcr  two  known  species.  Its  colour  on  the  dorsal  a^pcct 

dark  umber  brown,  approaching  to  blackish-brown. 
On  the  belly  it  U pale  liver-brown.  Wlien  the  fUr  is  blown 
nsirh',  It  exnibits  a shining  blackish-grey  colour  towards 
iiH  routs.  It  is  longer  on  the  hind-head  and  neck  than 
on  the  belly.  The  Util  is  narrow  at  its  origin,  but  it  sud- 
dcnly  swells  to  an  inch  andalialf  in  circumference;  it  then 
tapers  gradually  until  it  ends  in  a fine  point,  formeil  by  a 
pencil  of  hairs,  about  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  round,  or 
vm*  slightly  compressed,  and  is  coveretlwith  st'alos  about 
as  large  as  those  on  the  feet,  and  with  short,  tapering,  acute 
hairs,  which  do  not  concoid  the  scales.  The  liairs  covering 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are  nearly  black  ; fliosc  be- 
neath arc  of  a browmer  hue.  The  exirrmitiet  are  shaped 
almost  precisely  like  those  of  the  Condylura  hmffieaudaUx. 
Only  the  palms  and  tors  of  \\ia/ore-feel  project  beyond  the 
bo<ly.  The  palra^  arc  nearly  circular,  and  are  protccte<l  by 
a granulated  skin,  like  shagreen.  The  sides  of  the  feel  arc 
Aimishcd  with  long,  white  hairs,  which  curve  in  over  the 
palms.  The  five  toes  are  vary  short,  equal  to  each  other  in 
tanglh,  and,  hither  with  Uie  book  of  the  bamU>  aru  co. 


▼cred  with  hexagonal  scales.  The  fort-elam  are  while, 
nearly  straight,  broadly  linear,  and  acute,  convex  above 
and  tlat  beneath.  The  palms  turn  obliquely  outwards, 
which  muses  the  fourth  claw  to  project  rather  furthest; 
but  the  third  one  measures  as  imicii,  the  second  is  shorter, 
and  tho  first  and  fifth  ore  equal  to  each  other,  and  a li:ilo 
shorter  than  the  rest.  The  hind-feet  are  also  turaiNl  ob- 
liquely outwards,  and  aro  scaly,  with  a few  interspersed 
hairs  above,  and  granulated  underneath.  The  si<k^  are 
narrow,  and  present  a conspicuous  coUmts  tubercle,  posterior 
to  the  origin  of  the  inner  toe.  Tlie  hind  legs  are  verj-  short, 
and  are  clothed  with  soft  brown  liair,  a tuft  of  which  cur\  os 
over  the  heel.  Thcro  are  no  hairs  on  the  sides  of  the  hind* 
feet,  like  those  which  form  a margin  to  the  fore  ones.  The 
hind  toes  arc  longer  than  tho  fore  ones,  and  are  armed  with 
more  slender  claws,  which  aro  white,  awl-ibapod,  curved, 
and  acute.  They  have  a narrow  groove  towards  their 
points  underneath.  Length  of  the  head  and  b^y,  4 inches 
.(  lines ; of  the  head,  I inch  6 lines;  of  tbo  tail.  2 inclic.-,  6 
lilies,  including  the  pencil  of  hairs  at  iUextrcmity,  1 iiichcH 
3 linos ; naked  part  of  the  nose,  exclusive  of  the  awl-shn)K-<l 
processes,  2i  lines,’  &c.  t/’auriu  iloreali-Amerietitia,  vol.  i., 
p.  2fc  l.) 

Dr.  Godmaii  observes,  that  though  utu  external  car 
in  Condylura  crittaia  is  destitute  of  auricle,  it  Is  very 
extensive,  and  is  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the 
shoulder,  in  the  broad  triangular  fold  of  integument 
coiiiiuctiiig  the  fore-arm  and  head. 


ICowljIurs  NBcmara.1 


N.H. — M.  Lalreille  has  employed  the  term  Condylura  t» 
designate  a genus  of  Branchiopoda.  [BRANCHiopm>,v, 
vol.  V.  p.  340.1 

CONE  (Mathematics).  In  the  most  general  sen<«‘,  a 
rone  is  a surfhee  formed  by  the  motion  oT  a straight  lino 
indefinitely  extended  in  both  directions,  ond  whicli  always 
pa.HsoA  through  one  given  |>oint  (rolled  the  vertex).  Any 
cur^‘u  in  space  may  be  a guiding  lino  (or  directrix)  thrcugii 
wliich  the  moving  straight  line  may  be  made  to  pnv.*:. 

But  ill  common  language  the  term  cone  is  only  apjiliisl 
to  those  general  rhinos  in  which  the  directrix  is  a rirrk*. 
Of  lllc^c  there  ore  two  kinds ; the  oblique  roue,  when  ibo 
vertex  is  not  in  the  axis  of  the  directing  cirrlo  (the  a\iy 
being  the  pei-pendicular  <lrawn  to  the  plane  of  the  cin-]c 
through  its  centre);  tho  right  cone,  in  which  the  verte.x  i.n 
in  tho  axis.  Tho  most  prominent  distinction  lietwrcn  thcM* 
two  kinds  (7f  cones  is  this ; that  tho  oblique  cone  hns  two 
distinct  sets  of  drcxdar  sections,  whose  planes  are  imt  ]m 
rnllel  to  each  other  [SuncoNTHAnv],  while  the  right  I’oiie 
has  only  one  sot  of  circular  sections,  all  parallm  to  the 
directing  circle. 

llic  right  cone  is  an  infinitely  extended  surface,  or  con- 
si>is  of  two  cbnes  (according  to  the  most  common  notioni 
joined  together  by  tho  vertex:  but  out  of  mathematics  a 
|x>rtion  of  such  cone  is  called  a cone  contained  between  the 
vertex  and  tho  directing  circle,  thou  called  the  taee.  In 
tho  rest  of  this  article  we  shall  use  this  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Thu  surface  of  a rone  is  one  half  the  circumference  of 
its  ba/u  multiplied  by  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the 
circumforoncT  of  the  base  (called  the  slant  side).  Thus  tho 
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dinmetcr  of  the  hue  being  10  incaes,  or  the  circumference 
31  116  inchot,  and  tho  slant  aide  bemg  20  inches,  the 
surfttcc  of  the  cone  is  ( x 20  x 31*416,  or  314*16  square 
inches.  The  cone  unrolled  gives  a sector  of  a circle,  the 
angle  of  which,  in  theoretical  units  (see  Anglk),  is  tho 
circumference  of  the  base  divided  by  the  slant  side.  Thus 
in  the  preceding  instance  31’416.>*20  or  1'6708  is  tho 
angle  oi  the  unrolled  cone,  which  is  a right  angle. 

Tho  solidity  of  a cone  is  one  third  of  tho  pri^uct  of  the 
area  of  tho  base  and  tlie  porpemlicular  distance  of  the 
vertex  fVom  tho  axis.  In  tho  preceding  instance  the  per> 
pondicular  aforesaid  is 

(slant  .side)  * • (rad.  of  base)  or  400  — 25. 

or  ^ 375,  or  19*3649  inches.  The  area  of  the  base  is 
:rill6  X 25,  or  78*54  square  inches:  and  this  multiplied 
by  one  third  of  19*3649,  or  6*4.55,  is  506‘  976,  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  the  cone.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
rone  is  in  the  axis,  at  a distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
b.nse  equal  to  one  fourth  the  distance  of  tho  vertex. 

(X)NRSSI  BARK,  the  proiluce  of  Wright’s  anti-flysen* 
torica,  an  apocynaceous  pUnI,  native  of  Iho  coasts  of  the 
pcniiHula  of  India,  especially  in  Malabar. 

CX)NKARREAT10N.  CMA.nRtAfiE.j 

CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  RHINE.  [Bona- 
raniK.  p.  1.34.] 

CONFERENCE  at  Hampton  Court,  was  hebl  on  the 
1 ith.  I6th,  and  16th  January,  1604,  in  tho  presence  of 
King  James  I.,  who  took  a leading  part  in  the  discussion, 
between  nineteen  bishops  and  inferior  clei^men  of  the 
Chnrrh  of  England,  and  four  Presbyterian  or  Puritan 
‘livinrs,  to  argue  certain  objections  to  the  doctrine  and  dis* 
riplinc  of  the  Church,  respecting  which  the  Puritans  bad 
petitioned  his  Majesty.  It  ans  followed  by  no  result, 

CONFERVyE,  a name  sometimes  considered  synony- 
mous with  Algip.  [Ai.n.«.]  It  is  limited  in  systetnatic  Ijo- 
tuny  to  a section  of  Algm,  consisting  of  simple  tubular 
jointed  species  inhabiting  fresh  water. 

(XlNl’ESSION  means  a solemn  acknowledgemonl  of 
some  principle  or  fart.  Hence  the  early  Christians,  who 
sufliTcrl  imprisonment  and  other  nenaltios  from  the  Roman 
magistrates  for  having  publicly  neclared  their  belief  in  the 
got>]>ol.  were  called  confessors.  Others,  in  later  limes,  ac- 
quiied  the  same  title  from  having  embraced  a life  of  aus- 
terity, or  retired  to  some  solitude  or  convent  to  do  penance 
for  their  sins.  Confession  thus  became  synonymous  with 
ppiuience,  in  which  sense  both  words  are  understood  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  practice  of  confessing  one’s  sins 
cither  in  public  before  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  or 
pnvately  to  a priest,  dates  undoubtedly  from  the  earliest 
ages  uf  the  church.  In  tliose  tiroes  the  Christians,  scat- 
tered about  the  Roman  world,  and  exposed  to  persecution, 
formed  many  small  communities  living  under  the  disci- 
pline of  ihoir  presbyters,  who  knew  every  indUidual  of 
thoir  rcspoclive  flocks,  the  members  of  which  watched 
carefully  over  each  other’s  conduct.  Any  gross  irregu- 
larity or  any  compliance  with  heathen  rites  by  one 
of  the  flock  was  suro  to  he  known  to  the  rest,  and  the 
offendor  was  thereby  subject  to  interrliction  from  Christian 
worship  and  communion.  If  he  wished  to  be  re-admitted 
to  the  communion  of  (he  church,  he  must  publicly  acknow- 
ledge and  repent  of  his  guilt,  and  submit  to  penance 
im|u>sed  by  the  presbyter.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  mode  of  confession.  It  docs  not  seem  (o  be  clearly 
determined  when  the  practice  of  private,  or  ‘ auricular.’  was 
substituted  for  public,  confession.  Cyprian,  who  lived  to- 
w.Trds  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Rom.  1 2),  de- 

fines several  kinds  of  sins  for  whicli  penance  ought  to  be 
done  before  the  tnmsgressur  could  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion ; and  in  his  treatise  De  Lapsi/t  tn  Pfrxt>eutitmilHut, 
he  exhorts  those  who  have  fallen  into  heathen  practices  to 
confi-ss  their  sins  to  the  ministers  of  God.  and  thus  un- 
burthen  their  souls  of  theirweight,  ’because  this  satufiictiun 
and  the  remission  by  the  priest  arc  acceptable  to  Gvnl.’ 
Tcrlullinn.  who  lived  at  thebeginninjj  of  the  same  century, 
say  1 ( /)c  Pirnitnttid,  ch.  ix.)  that  pi-nitence  consists  of  thrt'e 
p;u-N,  confession,  contrition,  and  satisfaction.  In  the  eastern 
fluirche«  the  custom  of  confessing  sins  before  the  assem- 
bled congregation  was  prevalent  down  to  the  fourth  century, 
but  the  practice  having  led  to  scandal,  espocially  on  the  oc- 
casion of  0 lady  revi>uling  that  she  had  been  sauced  by  a 
dca'sm.  Nactcriiis.  patriarch  of  (Ikinstantinople.  abolished 
the  cu»tom.  ami  ruoioved  the  ptmitentiarius  or  priest  (‘  qui 


preepoaitus  erut  pennitentiA’)  by  wboae  odvioe  tbe  rarnlidum 
had  taken  place.  (Sozomen,  //i.«/or.,*Iib.vu,)  Some  passages 
of  Chrysostom  have  been  urged  against  the  obligatory  prac- 
tice of  confession.  In  HomUy  1 1,  hosayo,  'God  comroandi 
that  to  him  alone  we  should  nvc  account  of  our  conduct, 
and  to  him  we  should  coiifos.<( , which  agrees  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  the  Protestant  and  reformed  churt'hes. 
Yet  in  his  Homily  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  he  says,  ' He 
who  bluslics  now  to  reveal  hU  sins  to  a man,  and  will  not 
confess,  at  tho  last  day  will  be  arraigned  not  before  one  or 
two  persons,  but  before  the  whole  world.’  In  tho  fifth  ccr- 
tury,  Pope  St.  Leo  I.,  called  tlio  Great  (Epitt.  Rom.  lx.\x. 
ch.  5),  says  that  (he  priests  ought  not  to  enforce  * public 
confession  of  secret  sins,*  but  iliat  it  is  enough  if  tbo  peni- 
tent confess  them  privately  to  a pnest.  This  passage  seems 
to  llirow  some  light  on  (he  transition  from  pubUc  to  private 
confession.  When  and  under  what  circumstatires,  ran- 
fession,  either  public  or  {wivate.  was  deemed  obsolutcly 
Doccasary  for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  another  subject  of 
controversv.  Innocent  HI.,  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council, 
A.D.  1215  (Canon  21),  made  confession  (meaning  auricular 
or  private)  obligatory  upon  every  adult  person  once  a 
year,  and  that  continues  to  be  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  to  the  present  day,  which  numbers 
penitence  among  the  sacramcniA.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
in  its  Catechism,  defines  it  to  be  'a  declaration  by  (he 
penitent  of  his  sins,  made  to  a priest  in  order  to  receive  the 
penance  and  ahsohitton.'  Penitence  therefore  consists  of 
four  ports,  confession,  contrition,  absolution,  and  penanr  o; 
and  it  La  a positive  doctrine  of  the  same  church,  (fiat  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  all  these  parts  or  conditions,  the 
merament  is  null  and  void.  l*he  penitent  is  also  obliged  to 
confess  all  the  sins  that  he  can  recollect  having  cominitled 
and  not  confessed  before,  at  least  all  tlic  mortal  siii.s,  for 
Roman  Catholic  dogmaiisiK  draw  a drstinrtion  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins.  By  eontrition  ii  Ls  meant  that  the 
penitent  should  fully  repent  of  his  guilt,  and  form  at  the 
same  time  a firm  resolution  not  to  sin  again,  without  which 
repentance  and  resolution  the  absolution  of  the  priest  is  of 
no  avail,  being  always  coiulitional  upon  a corresponding 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  penitent.  It  is  not  tncrefore 
true,  as  it  is  often  erroneou.dy  stated,  that  tho  priest  can  ab- 
solve from  any  sin*  by  merely  pronouncing  thewonU.  ‘Ego 
tc  absolvo,’  &C. ; it  is  the  penitent  who,  by  his  contrition 
and  truKt  in  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  only,  can  give  effect 
to  the  words  of  the  priest,  and  in  this  respect  the  prin 
ciplc  is  common  to  aU  the  Christian  churches,  except  the 
formula  of  the  absolution,  which  differs  in  some,  while 
oth<Ts  omit  It  alio-rcther.  [Ak>cil(  tion.]  nse  indispens- 
able ( imdiiioii  for  obiuining  »l»sohifinii  is  ofitn  explained 
and  incuicnteil  from  the  ]mlpith  ami  t lmiiN  of  theology  in 
Catholic  cmintrius,  though  it  hapi^eiis  n£  course  that  igno 
rant  or  weak  people  overlook  or  nhsconccive  the  nbsolut4.> 
ncce.Miity  of  inward  centriiitin.  and  think  tliat  by  nicrolv 
confessing  their  sins  and  reeiting  the  forinula  of  repentant 
with  their  Ups,  they  have  acquitted  themselves  uf  their 
port,  and  that  the  priest  can  do  the  rest.  Again,  the  priest 
absolves ' a culpS,  sed  non  a pcend;’  he  removes  the  guilt, 
but  not  tho  punishment,  here  or  hereafter:  and  accord- 
ingly Roman  Catholics  admit  a purgatory.  The  penanoe 
which  the  priest  imposes  consists  generally  of  satisfaction 
to  be  given  if  the  penitent  has  injured  any  one  in  hLs  pro- 
perty, honour,  &c.,  in  a manner  that  can  admit  of  repara- 
tion, ond  also  of  prayers,  abstinence,  or  other  religious 
practices  to  be  performed.  A really  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened confessor  can  often  effect  much  good  in  ihis  manner, 
and  restore  peace  and  happiness  to  familios.  The  secrecy 
imposed  on  conressors  is  strict  ond  uocomliiional ; whatever 
be  (he  crime  of  which  a penitent  may  occuk:  himself,  they 
are  solemnly  bound  to  keep  it  secret,  under  the  most  scAcre 
denunciations  nml  penullie.s,  both  here  and  hercafler,  that 
of  excommunication  ipso  facto  included  Noiwiihstanding 
the  number  of  individuals  who  have  exercised  the  otfice  id 
confessors  all  over  the  Catholic  world,  and  (ho  manifold 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  there  are  few  au- 
thenticated instances  of  their  bavint;  betraved  their  trust. 
That  there  may  bo  other  inconvenicnocs  likely  to  result 
from  private  confession,  is  another  question,  which  it  is  not 
our  business  to  discuss.  Every  priest  is  not  a confessor, 
although  every  incumbent  of  a iiarish  is.  ITic  qualificalians 
of  age.  studies,  charac  ter.  &c.  required  in  a candidate  for 
tho  oflico  of  confessor,  the  snlcntn  engagements  ho  entcrw 
into,  and  tho  formalities  with  which  ho  is  consecrated  bf 
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the  biiihop,  may  seen  in  the  profeAAional  warka  of  disri* 
^ine  of  the  church  of  Romo,  ami,  nmotia  uthcra,  in  the 
Bibliothcque  fitirrh  dos  Peres  Richard  and  Giraud,  Paris, 
art,  'Confession'  and  ‘ Confesscur.’ 

The  box  in  which  the  priest  sits  in  the  church  to  hear 
the  penitent  is  called  a confessional.  Bat  the  act  of  con- 
fession may  Iw  j>crfornied  out  of  church,  in  prirate  houses, 
in  the  field,  in  any  place  in  short,  pn)vided  it  be  not  within 
hearing  of  any  persfm  except  the  priest  and  the  jKinifont. 

The  Greek  church  retains  the  practice  of  auricular  con- 
fession, hut  differs  from  that  of  Romo  in  the  form  of  the 
absolution.  The  Protestant  and  reformed  churchori,  in- 
cluding those  of  England  and  Scotland,  do  not  admit  the 
practice,  but  recommend  twery  one  to  confess  his  sins  to 
G«sl,  and  to  rejicnl  in  urrlcr  to  obtain  forgiveness. 

Confession  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  solemn  pro- 
fession of  faith  of  various  Christian  churches  which  disoicnt 
from  that  of  Rome,  such  as  tho  Lutheran  [AtinsHVRu, 
CojTFKssioN  or];  that  of  the  reformed  churches  of  Kramx’, 
in  *10  articles,  sigtuKl  by  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  Onu^,  Coligny,  and  otliers,  and  pn.*senied  to  Charles  JX. 
in  lifil  ; that  of  the  Ildvciic  reformed  chundics  proclaimed 
in  [ZuiMiLi]:  that  of  the  churches  of  tfio  Neihcr- 
lands  consisting  of  37  arlides,  aisl  published  in  156*2, 
aflcrwanls  approve*!  and  signo*!  by  the  members  of  the 
syiioil  of  Etnhden,  in  1571,  "and  la-nily  exatnine*!  and  oon- 
firine*!  in  1619  bv  the  synod  of  Donlrccht  [ARMtNirsJ;  and 
alwi  that  of  the  i*roicalant  churches  of  Poland,  printed  in 
1570  at  Dobrzin,  and  afterwards  approved  at  tlio  synod  of 
Sendmnir. 

Some  sepulchres  of  martyrs  have  botm  styk-d  by  anti- 
qimriiM  confessions ; for  instance,  tho  suhtemineous  chajiel,  • 
in  which  arc  the  sepulchres  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid,  | 
utnlor  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  » called  ' the  Confession  of  St.  j 
Peter’  j 

CONFE.SSION  OF  AUGSBURG.  [Aitosburo.] 

t ONFIRMATION  is,  according  to  the  Church  of  I?ng-  , 
land,  • the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  u|>on  tho.se  who  have  , 
been  baptixiHl.  and  are  come  to  years  of  discretion.’  Such  I 
only  arc  qualified  to  be  confirmed  as  can  say  the  Cretsl,  the  { 
Lord’s  Pniyor,  the  Ten  Comraandments,  .and  the  Church  ! 
Caie4'hisni ; to  the  end  that  children  having  learned  what  t 
their  gmlfathers  and  godmothers  promised  for  them  in  bap- 
tism. they  may  themselves  ratify  and  confirm  tho  same; 
arknowlcdgiug  lhem.st‘!ves  'bound  to  lielievu  and  to  do*  oil 
which  those  ]ierson8  undertook  for  them.  It  is  afflrnitsl  in 
the  sixtieth  canon  itf  the  Anglican  church,  that  confimia-  ' 
turn  is  ‘a  stdemn,  aniient.  and  laudable  custom  m tim 
church  of  GchI,  contimusl  from  the  apostolic  timcf..’  On 
the  other  hand,  among  tiie  Protestant  Dissenters  it  is  re- 
ganled  merely  as  the  remnant  of  a Popish  ceremony  ; with 
the  as.sertiou,  that  there  Is  no  more  authority  for  that  which 
is  retained  of  it  tlvan  for  that  which  is  n-jcctcd.  The  pa,*- 
sagoiv  of  scripture  which  are  always  adduced  in  support  of  thit 
episcopal  iini>usition  of  Imuds  are  the  throe  following ; namely, 
Acrls  viii.  14-17,  Acts  xix.  6,  and  ci-pi^cially  Hclir.  vi.  I, 
where  #TtOe»ic  ‘tbo  iniposiiion  of  hands,*  appears  to 

bo  mentioned  os  an  important  rite  of  the  Cliristian  religion. 
But  Dissenters  disallow  this  mode  of  jmniiig  the  propriety 
of  the  im|Kjsitiim  uf  episooprf  hands.  They  dony  it  to  be  a i 
legitimate  inference  from  the  miraculous  act  of  inspire*!  } 
A|Histle8  to  the  act  of  modern  bishops.  W’liat  warrant,  they 
a.sk.  has  a bishop  to  declare  tlial  G«td  has  given  unto  an 
as-cmblagc  of  several  hundrwU  of  individuals  ‘ the  forgive- 
ness of  all  iWir  bins,*  U.s  ause  they  can  say  the  Church 
Catechism?  (See  on  this  qucbtion,  TovgoodV /.W/crj  on 
Diisrnt:  Do  Laun<;'«  /Vco  for  thr  NonoonformiKts'  &c.) 
Dr.  Whitby  observes  that,  unless  tho  Apostles  laid  han*ls 
on  oil  who  were  baptized,  it  makes  nothing  Hir  confirm- 
ation; and  that  if  they  di*l,  llien  Simon  Magus  receive*! 
tile  H«dy  Ohobt.  The  early  fathers  certainly  behoved  the 
Holy  Gliobl  to  lie  indtHiil  convuye*!  by  the  imposition  uf 
hanils.  ‘ Wlieii  we  come  out  uf  tKe  wamr,’  sayt*  Tertullian 
(I>  Jiflj/iitfrm*.  c.  7,  8),*  wo  arc  anointed  with  tho  holy 
chrism  (perungviimur  hcnc*licta  unclione),  then  we  havo 
the  imposition  of  liands,  which  calls  down  the  Holy  Gluist 
(tradil  Spiritum  Sanctum  P.iraclelum).*  Vr  I{f*urrpc. 
Cnrni)/,  o.  8 ; Hienm.  uilt'trt.  Lurif.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  47  ; Cy- 
prian, E,}iin  ■T.3-74  ad  Jnb.,  and  72  o/t  Confirma- 

tion was  oritfimlly  thus  administered  immc*liatoly  aAer 
baptism,  of  which  it  formed  the  concluding  rito  or  com- 
plement, an<l  was  calUsl  ^t^hnWic;  that  is,  confirmation ; 
nor  was  there  any  excuptiuii  to  this  time  of  adininis- 


Icring  it  in  tlic  case  of  baptism  in  infancy.  In  the  Greek 
('litirrh,  and  in  Asia,  it  still  accompanies  baptism.  The  re 
inon.s(rance  of  the  Protestants  at  Ihc  Reformation  causeu 
the  rile  lobe  dlHcontinuedlo  infants. and  to  be  adiniuistered 
only  to  adulu;  and  atlerwar*ls  the  Council  of  Trent  altered 
the  time  for  confirmation  to  the  seventh  year. 

The  earliest  mention,  by  the  Fathers,  of  the  use  of  chrism 
or  sacred  ointment  in  confirmation  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
pa.'^HBge  of  Tertullian  de  Baptismo^  already  ouoted  (Bing- 
hani.  h.  xii.,  c.  .3);  but  tho  enurch  uf  Rome  anduces  the  au- 
thority «>f  tho  Rpibtle  of  Jamc%  ch.  v,,  v.  14.  Tlic  anointing 
the  forehead  with  this  holy  unction,  which  was  comp*^Ht’d 
of  oil  and  baUani,  constituted  the  first  act  of  the  ceremony 
of  ronfirmation.  The  consi,::nation,  or  signing  with  the  si'gn 
of  the  cross,  was  the  second ; and  the  third  and  lost  was 
tho  imposition  uf  the  bishop's  bands  with  the  invocation  of 
tho  Holy  Ghost.  The  person  wu.s  then  qualified  to  partake 
of  tho  cucharist.  Confirmation  in  the  Greek  church  is 
named ^ep6»', ‘ointment’ ; ypiffpet,  ‘unction’;  /ivpoe toC x«>"r- 
fiaroc  ; *r^p*iric»  * the  seal* ; an*l  Ino'^pdYcT/m.  In  tlic 
Roman  church  this  rite  is  one  of  their  seven  sacraments, 
and  it  consists  in  the  bishop’s  unoiniiiig  the  forehead  of  the 
person,  saving,  * A.  B.,  I sign  tht'O  with  tho  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  cotifirin  thee  with  the  chriMn  of  salvation,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’  The 
bishop  then  gives  u slight  blow  on  the  cheek,  and  concludes 
I with  pronouncing  the  wwls  Pax  tecum,  'Peace  be  with 

I th*c.’ 

Lord  King,  in  bis  JTnlory  tf  (he  Pn'nv'iirfi  C/iurch,  p.  91, 
hn-.  shown  that  confirmation  was  originally  the  same  thing 
as  absolution,  and  that  it  was  frequently  repeated  on  the 
same  individual.  On  the  reiteration  of  tho  rite,  sec  also 
Mvirinus  dr  J^rnitrnlu'i  rt  OntintUione,  1.  9. 

The  Puritan  contempt  for  the  hierarchy  occasioned  con- 
firmatii»n  to  become  greatly  neglectc*!  aficr  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  England  (Hooker.  1.  5,  66;  Bishop  Hall’s 
V<«jM>0i<T*n) ; but  subst'quent  to  that  jicriod  the  church  of 
Eiiglniid  has  observe*!  the  rite  with  mu*;h  m*>re  strictness 
than  the  Lutheran  or  any  other  church. 

Du  Pin  {Study  rf  Ihrinity.  p.  '216)  gives  a numerous 
list  0f  writer*  on  the  subjeirt.  (BinglmmV  Orif^nrit  Eccie^ 
siastirip^  vol.  iii.,  p.  2H6,  el  spi/.;  Hammond  dr  Cortfir- 
; Bishop  Parker  m Cftn/lnmttiim : Goar’s  A'a- 
rhn/offia,  p.  368 ; Grutian.  Conrordafitiu  Dheordtintiunty 
part,  iii.) 

CONHRMATION  (in  law).  [Deed  ] 

CONFUCIUS.  The  real  name  of  Confucius  was  Kooiig- 
focj't.se:  the  Jesuit  mi&.-*ionaries  gave  it  the  latinized  form 
in  which  wu  u<ie  it.  Acc**rding  to  some  aulhoritka,  he  lived 
five  centuries  and  :i  li:iU'.  and,  according  to  olhcn*.  only  four 
ctrnturics  and  a lialf,  hefore  tlu*  Chrihttnn  ami.  There  is  a 
(lifTcrcnce  of  opinuui  as  to  tho  place  of  his  hirth,  but  that 
honour  is  now  generally  given  to  the  state  of  Loo,  within 
tho  district  now  called  RtHI  •fow  Hien,  a little  to  the  east- 
ward «if  the  great  canal  in  Shan-tung  province,  w-herc  he 
wa-H  eiluraltm,  on«l  where  he  marri<?<l  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  nge.  He  was  th*;  only  son  of  a woman  of  illustrious 
birth.  His  fithcr,  who  hod  several  other  sons  by  another 
wife,  he!*l  a high  government  othcc,  but  dying  some  three 
years  after  his  birth,  seems  to  have  left  the  future  phihwv- 
pher  veiT  indiflVrciitly  provide*!  for.  Marvellous  stori*?*  are 
told.of  lu»  love  of  study  when  a child,  and  of  his  curly  pr*>- 
ficieiH'y  in  learning  and  philosophy.  The  Chinese  also 
roc*>rd  a little  foci  tliat  may  interest  uhrenolugUts,  namely, 
that  Confucius's  bead  was  remarkable  for  the  cievatiun  of 
its  crown.  His  object  in  acquiring  knowle*lge  was  to  turn 
it  practically  to  the  purposes  of  good  government,  and  he 
accorrlingly  devote*l  himself  exclusively  to  moral  and  ptdi- 
tical  sciehre.  He  divorced  his  wife  after  she  had  borne  him 
a son,  ‘ in  order,’  say  tho  Jesuits,  who  excuse  this  part  of 
his  conduct,  'that  be  might  attend  to  his  studies  with 
greater  application.’  When  he  thought  himself  sufficiently 
qualified  to  instruct  the  barbarous  age  in  which  ho  lived, 
he  quilted  his  solitude  for  the  courts  of  princes.  China 
was  not  then  united  under  one  emperor:  this  union  did  not 
take  place  until  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  philo.'U)- 
pher’s  death.  Rut  when  Omfucius  began  hi.s  misHion,  tlicre 
seem  to  have  been  as  many  indc{>endctit  kings  in  China  as 
there  wore  in  Engl.nnd  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  From 
the  va#t  extent  of  the  country,  <Hich  of  these  stales  or  king- 
doms was  probably  as  laigo  m*  nil  England  put  together. 
The  ChiiicM!  were  not  then  more  pacific  than  the  rest  of 
mankind:  the  neighbouring  .statos  maile  war  upon  oocb 
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Oliver,  ami  ever)'  part  ef  the  Celestial  Empne  was  in  its 
turn  ilelugeU  with  l>loo4.  Not  long  befure  the  Inrth  of 
Confucius,  the  horrors  of  inicmal  warfare  ha<l  been  aug- 
mented by  some  of  the  belligerents  railing  in  the  foreign 
aid  of  the  Tartars;  but  when  the  philosopher  commenced 
his  travels,  n j owrrful  international  confederacy  had  been 
lunned,  under  winch  the  uhole  of  China  was  cumparalively 
(mnquil.  Jle  journeyed  through  these  various  states  in  a 
romlition  of  simplicity  and  |>ovcrly,  devoting  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  all  ranks  in  hU  prw-epts  of  virtue  and  social 
order.  His  proselytes  gradually  increased,  and  he  at  length 
reckoned  as  many  as  3000  disciples,  of  whom  ?2  were  more 
particularly  dislinguisheil  by  their  devotion  to  tlioir  ina.ster, 
and  10  were  so  well  grouiuletl  in  all  sorts  of  knowltslgc  tlml 
they  Were  calletl.by  way  of  excellence,  ‘the  ten  wise  men.’  In 
his  visits  to  the  different  princes  he  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  establish  a wise  and  peaceful  administration. 
His  wisMlom,  his  birth,  his  popularity,  recommended  him  to 
the  patronage  of  the  kings,  but  bis  laudable  designs  were  fre- 
quently lhwarte<l  by  envy  and  interest.  After  many  wamlor- 
iiigs  and  disappointments,  he  became  prime  minister,  with  a 
recognized  authority  to  carry  his  theories  into  practice  in  his 
imtivo  country  Loo.  At  this  lime  he  was  55  years  old.  In 
three  years  he  is  said  to  have  effccled  a thorough  change  in  ; 
the  moral  condition  of  the  kingdom.  Thu  huppincs.-^  and 
prosperity  created  by  the  philosophic  prime  minister  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  kings;  the  sovereign  of 
Lh>  was  soon  induced  to  abandon  Ins  benefactor,  and  Cbn- 
fucius  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  northern  parts  of  China. 
He  WO.S  subsequently  repulsed  at  three  ilifl'eront  courts,  to 
which  ho  appUc<l  for  oHu*e  in  onler  that  he  might  render 
the  people  luippy;  and,  after  sustaining  many  other  sor- 
rows, he  withdrew  to  the  kingdom  of  Chin,  where  ho  livwl 
in  great  poverty.  HU  d«>ctrine!i,  however,  had  taken  rtx»t, 
ana  it  was  at  this  time  of  ndvorsily  that  his  disciples  were 
nu.wt  numerous.  He  went  again  to  L»o,  his  native  country, 
but  vainly  solicited  to  be  rc-employed  in  the  "ovomment. 

Accoiding  to  some  authorities  he  enjoyed  a few  glimpses 
of  royal  favour  in  his  latter  days,  heing  sought  after  by  the 
rulers  of  several  states,  ami  employed  in  high  utfK'es,  which 
matured  liU  knowledge  nml  experience:  but  it  scorns  more 
certain  that  his  rigid  principles,  and  the  Arm  uncompro- 
mising manner  in  which  he  cairierl  them  into  practice, 
always  made  him  many  enemies.  His  zeal  endangered  his 
life  more  than  once,  hut  he  regarded  death  with  a stoical 
eye.  At  length,  full  of  years,  if  not  of  honours,  he  retired 
from  the  world,  in  company  with  a few  of  his  chosen  dis- 
ciples,  to  write  or  ooinplele  those  works  which  became  the 
sacred  IkkiRs  of  the  Chinese,  and  which  have  survived 
Iwontv-two  centuries.  He  died  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
His  sepulchre  was  raised  on  the  hanks  of  the  Sou  river,  and 
many  of  his  disciple-i,  repairing  to  the  sjhU,  deplored  the 
loss  of  their  great  muster.  Tlic  enw  and  halrul  of  his 
conlcm)ioraries  soon  passed  away.  \Vhen  )K-aoo  wa.s  re- 
slouil,  and  the  cmpir«!  amulgamated,  hU  writings,  which 
h.ac]  largely  contributed  to  that  happy  is.suc,  were  looked 
upon  as  of  paramount  authorilv  in  all  matters  : and  to 
mutilate,  or  in  any  way  to  alter  their  sense,  was  held  to  be 
a crime  deserving  of  condign  punishment.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  obscurity  of  (ho  language,  and  the  dilllcult 
involved  nature  of  the  written  cluiraeter  of  the  Chinese, 
rendered  involuntary  alterations  and  mistakes  of  the  st'use 
numerous  ami  inevitable. 

Though  Confucius  was  left  to  end  his  life  in  obscurity, 
the  greatest  honours  and  privileges  were  hea{>cd  upon  his 
dcsrcndaiits,  who  have  existed  thnmgh  sixty-seven  or  sixty- 
eight  generations,  and  may  he  called  the  only  horctliinr)' 
nobility  in  China.  They  llourbh  in  the  very  district  where 
their  great  ancestor  was  born;  and  m all  the  revolutions 
that  have  occurred  (heir  privileges  have  been  respected. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the 
great  emiwror  Kang-hy,  (he  total  number  of  descendants 
amounted  to  eleven  thuusaml  mules.  In  everv'  city,  down 
to  those  of  the  third  rank,  styled  llien,  there  is  a teriiplo, 
dedicated  to  Confucius.  The  mandarins,  all  the  learnerl  of 
the  land,  the  emperor  himselA  arc  bound  to  do  him  service. 
This  service  consists  in  burning  scontcvl  gums,  frankin- 
cense,  tapers  of  .saudal-wtsMl,  &r.,  and  in  placing  fruit,  wine, 
llowcrs,  and  other  agreeable  objects  before  a plain  tablet, 
on  which  is  insrribeu,— * O Confucius.,  our  revered  master, 
let  thy  spiritual  part  descend  and  bo  pleased  with  this 
our  rcspec^  which  wo  now  humbly  olTer  to  thee.’  The 
eerwmuny  U precisely  the  same  as  that  which  every  man 


is  enjoined  to  observe  in  the  hall  of  ancestors  to  his  pv 
rents,  Stc. 

‘ It  was  the  great  object  of  Confucius,’  says  a roccnl 
writer, ' to  regulate  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  ihougJii 
outward  decorum  the  true  emblera  of  excellence  of  heail* 
he  therefore  digested  all  the  various  ceremonies  into  one 
general  code  of  rites,  which  was  called  Le-ke,  or  Lv-king, 
&C.  In  this  work  every  ritual  in  all  the  relations  of  liunian 
life  Ls  fetrietly  regulated,  so  that  a true  Chinese  is  a perfect  ’ 
automaton,  put  in  motion  by  the  regulations  of  the  Ly-kiiig. 
Some  of  the  rites  are  must  excellent : the  duties  tuwarus 
iiarenls,  the  respect  due  to  superiors.,  the  decorum  in  liie 
iK-diaviour  of  common  life,  kc.,  speak  highly  in  favour  uf 
Confucius ; but  his  substituting  ceremony  for  simplicity 
and  true  politeness  is  unpard«)nablc.  The  Ly-king  contains 
many  excellent  maxims,  and  inculcates  morality,  but  it  has 
come  to  us  in  a mutilated  state,  with  many  inierpulutions.’ 
(GutzlafF,  Sketch  cj'  Chinese  History,  aniient  una  modern.) 

In  the  writings  of  Confucius  the  duties  of  husbands  lo- 
ward.s  tludr  wives  were  slightly  dwelt  upon.  On  the  other 
blind,  the  duties  and  implicit  .submission  of  children  to  tlieir 
parents  were  uxieiided  to  the  utmost,  aitd  most  rigidly  inrul- 
cut(‘d.  Upon  this  wide  principle  of  Alial  obedience  the  whole 
of  his  system,  moral  and  political,  is  founded.  A family  is 
the  prototype  of  his  nation ; and,  instead  of  the  notions  ut 
independence  and  equality  among  men,  he  enforces  the 
principles  of  dependence  and  subordination — as  of  childrer. 
to  parents,  the  younger  to  the  elder.  (Dr.  Morrison.)  By 
an  easy  Action,  the  emperor  stands  as  the  father  of  all  his 
subjects,  and  is  thus  eiititlcxl  to  their  ]iassi>e  olnMlience ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Morrison  observes,  it  is  jfTob^ly  (he  mi|>ht  say 
certainly)  this  fe.iturc  of  his  doctrines  which  has  made 
Confucius  such  a favourite  with  all  the  ^orernmentit  of 
ClJIiina,  whether  of  native  or  Tartar  origin,  for  so  many 
centuries.  At  the  same  lime  it  siiould  be  observed  that  this 
fiimlaniental  doctrine  has  rendered  the  Chinese  pe.oj  i*. 
slavish,  deceitful,  and  pusillanimous,  uiul  has  fostered  the 
growth  of  a national  ciiaiacter  that  cannot  be  redeeiin-d 
by  Bcntleness  of  deportment  and  orderliness  of  conduct. 

(!!onfuciu8  was  a teacher  of  morals,  but  not  the  founder  of 
a religion.  His  doctrines  constitute  rather  a system  of 
philosophy  in  the  department  of  morals  and  politics  than 
any  paiticular  religiuu.s  faith.  (Davis.)  ArnauUl  and 
other  writers  have  broadly  asserted  that  he  did  not  rerog 
nise  the  existence  of  a God.  (Baylc,  Philos.  Diet.,  in  art. 
‘Maldonat’).  In  his  physics  Confucius  maintains,  that 
‘ out  of  nothing  there  cannot  possibly  be  protlurcd  nuything : 
lliat  material  bodies  must  have  existwl  from  all  eternity ; 
that  the  cause  {lee,  reason)  ur  principle  of  (liingN  mu>t 
have  had  n co-ex isleiice  with  the  thiiiM  themselves;  that, 
therefore,  this  cause  is  also  eternal,  innnite,  indestructible, 
without  limits,  omnipotent,  and  omnipreiienl : that  (lie 
central  point  of  iiillucnce  (*/rcn,»rM)  whence  this  cau»e  prin- 
cipally acts,  is  the  blue  (Irtnamenl  wUenco  its  ema- 

nations spread  over  the  w hole  universe ; that  it  is,  tbereforc, 
the  supreme  duty  of  the  prince,  in  the  name  of  his  subjects, 
to  present  offerings  to  Tien,  and  i»rticularly  at  the  e»|ui- 
noxes:  the  one  for  obtaining  a piropilious  sei-<l-time,  and 
the  Ollier  a plentiful  harvest.’  He  taught  his  disciples  that 
the  human  body  is  composed  of  two  principlcs—tho  one 
light,  invisible,  and  ascenuing ; the  other  gross,  jralpable,  ami 
dcaccnding:  that  on  the  separation  of  these  two  principles 
the  light  and  spiritual  part  ascends  into  the  air,  whilst  ihe 
heavy  and  coiqioreal  part  sinks  into  the  earth.  The  word 
death  never  enters  into  his  philosophy;  nor,  on  cumimm 
occasions,  is  it  employed  by  the  Chinese.  (Barr»»w.)  When 
u person  dies  they  say,  ‘ he  has  returned  to  his  family.* 
The  body,  it  was  ditlicult  to  deny,  I'esolvcd  il.sclf  into  its 
primitive  elements,  and  became  a port  of  the  universe;  but. 
according  to  Confucius,  the  spirits  of  the  gorsl  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  their  nnlieiit  habitations  on  earth,  or  such 
ancestral  hulls  or  other  places  as  might  Ik?  ap|K>intetl  by 
their  children  and  descendanls,  upvm  whom,  while  (hev 
received  their  homage,  llicv  (the  deail)  had  (he  |)ower  o, 
conferring  lieiiefaelioiis.  Hence  arose  the  indu^jiensablc 
duly  of  |>erfoi'nriiig  sacred  rites  in  the  hall  or  leiu)  le  n( 
ancestors;  and  all  such  ns  nuglectul  this  duly  would  be 
punished,  after  death,  by  Uieit  spiritual  purl  lH.*»ng  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  hall  of  anccstvm,  and  of  ihu 
supreme  bliss  arising  from  Ihe  homage  lieniowed  by  do- 
scemlanls.  A belief  in  good  and  ovil  genii,  and  of  tutelar 
spirit.s  presiding  over  familivs,  houses,  towns,  and  otber 
places,  inevitably  arose  out  of  this  system.  It  does  not 
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tppcar  however  that  either  Confucius  or  any  of  his  followers 
atlachoJ  (ho  idea  of  a persona/  being  or  form  to  the  Deity ; 
nur  havo  the  true  CunfuciuiM  evor  rcpresontoil  the  Great 
h\"it  Cause  under  any  imasu  or  wrsonifleation  whatsoever, 
rile  images  and  idoU  of  China  oolong  to  other  faiths.  It 
wus  s^.ion  found  that  the  notions  of  Confucius  vrhre  too 
alMtraet  and  ideal  for  tlie  mass  of  his  countrymen;  who, 
like  the  rest  of  muiikiml  in  nearly  all  ages  and  all  countries, 
re<{uircd  M>mcthing  material  to  A.'t  ihcir  attention  and  excite 
their  devotion. 

The  moral  doctrines  of  Confucius  include  (hat  capital 
one,  which,  however  neglectwl  in  practice,  has  obtained,  in 
theory,  the  universal  assent  of  mankind : lie  taught  his  dis- 
ciples ‘ to  treat  others  according  to  the  treatment  which 
they  themselves  would  desire  at  tlieir  hands.'  In  his 
doctrines  theru  is  an  evident  leaning  to  predestination 
or  fatalism,  and  to  fortune-telling,  or  predicting  events 
by  tho  mystical  lines  of  Ko-shee.  With  all  his  defects 
aivl  omissions,  Confucius  was,  however,  a must  wonder- 
ful man.  His  r^ystem,  without  making  any  prcicusion 
to  a divino  legation,  still  continues  to  prevail  throughout 
the  most  extcnslTe  empire  in  the  world.  Some  religions 
may  havo  la.stc<l  os  lung,  or  longer,  but  wc  believe  no  pUilo-  ' 
sophic  code  can  claim  anything  like  such  a lengihtsied 
period  of  active  practical  existence.  The  TiU^tan,  the  Bud- 
uiskand  other  religions,  have  divided  and  still  divide  intlu- 
enco  with  it,  but  have  never  overthrown  its  empire.  The 
superstitious  and  (he  vulgar  of  all  classes,  from  th<f  empe- 
ror on  tho  tlirono  to  the  ^Mtor  sailor  on  bo^  the  junk,  may 
bum  gilt  paper  and  ofler  sacriAces  to  wooden  idols,  prac- 
tise incantations,  and  offer  up  prayers  to  the  * invisible 
mother  of  heaven,’  but  at  the  same  time  they  all  revere  the 
name  of  Confucius,  and  tho  more  enlightened  pretend  to 
be  wholly  guided  by  his  racrcly  philosophical  emle.  The 
body  of  his  laws  and  instructions  is  still  Ajllowcd,  not  only 
by  tho  Cliiuesc,  but  by  Coreans,  Cochin-Chinesc,  and  other 
piHiplu  who,  taken  collectively,  arc  estimated  at  40U,UOU,000 
of  souls. 

Tile  classical  or  sacretl  works  written  and  C(»mpilod  by 
Confucius  and  his  disciples,  are  nine  in  number  ; tliut  is  to  | 
sav,  the  ' Four  Books’  and  the  ‘ Five  Canonical  Books.'  , 
Tfie  fii-st  of  the  Four  Books  is  the  Ta-hea,  or  ‘ The  School 
of  Adults tho  second  the  Choong-yocmg,  or  ‘ Infallible 
Metlium the  third  the  Lun-yu,  cons;sting  of  (he  conversa- 
tions and  sayings  of  Confucius  nrurdod  by  his  disi'iplcs, 
and  which,  occonliiig  to  Mr.  I>uvis,  is  ‘ in  all  resiiorts  a 
complete  Chinese  B'tstreH and  the  fourth  tho  Mmg-(»e, 
which  contains  the  a>ldiliuns  and  commentary  of  Mnig-Ue, 
or  Mencius,  os  he  i-.  calK*d  by  Europeans,  wlio  lived  about 
a century  after  Confucius.  The  Five  Canonical  Books, 
all  s'lid  to  be  written  or  compiled  by  Confucius  him-sedf. 
are,  tho  SAy-Af/ig,  or  Book  of  Bacred  Songs ; the  Shno^ 
kin",  which  U a history  of  the  d«dUiefations  between  tho 
oiiuent  sovereigns  of  China;  the  Ly-king,  or  Book  of  Kites 
and  Ceremonies,  which  is  conaidereil  as  the  foundation 
of  the  present  state  of  Chinese  manners,  and  olio  of  the 
causes  of  their  uniform  unchangcableness ; and  lastly,  the 
Chwi-lsien,  which  is  a history  of  the  philos'.mher’s  own 
tiine-s,  and  of  those  which  imnuHliatelv  preceded  him.  (J. 
F.  Davis — The  Chinese;  a General  be*crij*tion  tf  China 
ami  its  Inhabitants,  London,  I83fi;  OntzlaA'— i’Ac/cA  qf 
Chinese  History,  antient  and  nvnlern ; Travels  of  the  Jesuit  . 
Missionaries,  Boll  (of  Antormony),  Barrow,  Staunton,  &.r.) 

C(.)NGK'  D’ESLIRE,  a term  in  Norman  French,  lite- 
rally signifying  ‘ leave  to  elect,’  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  king’s  writ  or  licen.se  to  a dean  and  chapter  to  elect  a 
bishop,  at  the  time  of  the  vacanc)'  of  tho  sec.  The  right  of 
nominating  to  bishoprics  was  in  roost  countries  of  Europe 
enjoyed  by  the  temporal  sovereigns,  with  little  op|>osition 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  until  the  eleventh  een- 
tur.,  when  a contest  began  bolwetm  the  popes  and  the 
mo’narchs  of  Europe,  which,  in  the  next  century,  ended  in 
the  latter  being  rompclleil  to  surrender  this  imixirtant  pri- 
vilege to  the  clergy.  Father  Paul  {Treatise  of  Benejlcet, 
c.24),s.*iys  that  between  a.d.  1122and  A.i>.  1145,  it  bwamc 
a rule  almost  everywhere  esloblUlied,  that  bishops  should 
lie  chosen  by  tho  chapter.  In  England,  by  the  couxtitu- 
lions  of  Clarendon,  a.d.  1 ir>4.  the  election  was  vested  in  tho 
chapters,  subject  to  the  king’s  appmbalion  of  the  obj»*ct  of 
their  clioico.  Tito  right  of  election  was  aftcrMuirds  furmully 
surrendered,  to  tho  chapters  by  a charter  of  King  John,  by 
which  liuwever'ha  reserved  to  lumself,  among  other  things, 


tho  right  of  granting  a coiigd  d’esUrc,  and  of  conArming  the 
choice  of  the  cliapter.  This  grant  of  freedom  of  elei  tijin 
was  cxprcs.sly  reoignised  in  Magna  Cliarln,  and  also  by  a 
subse(}UoiU  statute,  25  Ed.  Ill,,  slat.  C,  which  was  passetl 
for  tho  purposu  of  preventing  the  jmijkw  from  interfering 
with  the  eli-Ttions  to  dignities  and  bcneilccs  in  England. 

So  the  law  stood  until  the  passing  of  25  Henry  VIII., 
c.  20,  whicli,  though  reiwaled  in  Edward  the  Vl.th^s  reign, 
was  afterwards  reviveu,  and  by  which  episcopal  elections 
are  regulatcvl  at  the  pirsent  day.  By  this  Act  it  is  provided 
that  u|Hin  every  avoidance  of  uu  archbishopric  or  bishoprio 
the  king  may  grant  to  the  dean  and  chapter  a license 
under  the  great  seal  to  procee<l  to  theelection  of  a successor, 
and  with  the  license  a lotUrr  niUsivo  containing  the  namo 
of  the  jierson  whom  they  are  to  elect.  If  the  dean  ami 
chapter  delay  their  election  above  Uvelvu  days  after  recomng 
the  license,  the  king  may,  by  letters  patent,  nominate  any 
person  whom  he  pU-asies  to  the  vacant  see  f if  llicy  cU-Uiy 
(he  election  beyond  twenty  tjavs,  or  elect  any  other  jicrsuti 
llian  tho  candidate  recommended  by  the  king,  or  do  any- 
thing else  in  c4>iitravcntion  of  tho  Art,  they  incur  the  |w- 
naltics  of  a pra'inuniro.  Bishoprics  in  I rvdand  are  donativo 
by  letters  patent,  without  a cong^  d’eaUrc.  (/rt’»A  Stat., 
2 Klir..  c.  4.) 

CX)NGRR.  [Mur,«nid,«.] 

CONGESTION,  a preternatural  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  sanguircruus  system,  at- 
tended with  disordered  function  of  tho  organs  in  wliich 
such  an  accumulation  takes  place.  It  has  l>een  shown 
[Artery,  Capili.arv,  Circulatiom,]  that  the  main  func- 
tions of  tho  sanguiferous  system  are  performed  by  the  ulti- 
mate divisions  of  (he  blood-vessels,  calle<l,  from  their  Imir- 
like  minutenes-s,  capiditries ; the  oflh’c  of  the  main  trunks 
and  the  larger  branches  of  tlie  blood-vessels  being  meredy 
to  convey  to  the  ^•apillark.*s  the  material  acted  upon  by  them 
in  the  \-arious  processes  which  they  perform.  In  tho  natu- 
ral and  healthy  statu  of  an  organ,  the  arterial  capillaries  in 
W'hirh  tho  arterial  trunks  (hat  supply  it  with  arterial  bUsMl 
terminatu,  reccitu  a certain  (|uantity  of  bUiod;  retain  that 
blood  a given  time ; and  then  transmit  it  with  a given  im- 
petus into  the  venous  capillaries,  wliich  in  their  turn  con- 
vey it  into  the  larger  venous  brandies,  and  these  to  the 
heart  with  a given  degree  of  velocity.  Uj)on  this  transmis- 
sion of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  orgaii'<  in  a given  quan- 
tity and  a given  time,  depends  the  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion ; upon  (lie  due  balance  of  the  circulation  depends  the 
healthy  condition  of  tho  oi^anic  processes  ; and  upon  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  organic  processes  depends  tho 
sound  performance  of  the  animal  functions. 

Of  the  iiunIu  in  which  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
disturbed  by  the  prelernatuial  accumulation  of  bbiod  in 
the  capillary  vessels,  tome  conception  may  be  formed  by 
observing  the  pheiioinctin  that  take  place  when  a merhuiii- 
cal  or  chemical  irritant  is  applied  to  a transparent  ]iart  of 
the  ajiiinul  h<.>dy;  and  when  such  u port  is  brought  under 
the  Odd  of  the  micro.u»pc,  so  that  the  circulation  in  the 
minute  vessels  can  bo  distinctly  seen.  In  this  case,  the  Arst 
phenomenon  observable  is  a quickened  circulation  in  the 
part,  and  the  roiisequoiit  determination  to  it  of  a greater 
quantity  of  blood:  next,  after  a time,  the  blood-vessels  nro 
seen  to  dilate  and  to  become  turgid  with  blood:  and  in  the 
third  place,  tlio  tlow  of  bim-d  through  these  distended  ves- 
stds  is  manifestly  retarded ; and  ultimately,  if  the  irritating 
cause  continue  to  operate  with  a cortiun  degree  of  inten- 
sity, the  circulation  is  wholly  stopjied.  Tlie  quickened  cir- 
culation, the  Arst  phenomenon  that  takes  place,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  the  contractile  power  inherent  in 
the  coats  of  the  capillary  vesM^ls.  excited  in  an  inordinate 
degree  by  tho  application  of  the  unusual  stimulus.  The 
dilatation  of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  subsequent  enmt, 
arises  from  a diminution  of  the  vital  power  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessels,  from  the  over-oxcilemenl  produced  by  the  irri- 
tating cause 

Tho  blood-vessels  in  this  state  are  commonly  said  to  havo 
lost  their  tone ; to  bo  debilitated  or  weakened.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  loss  of  vital  power  in  the  living  tissues 
that  form  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  are  the  engorge- 
ment of  the  vessels  the  iinpedctl,  retarded,  or  abolished 
circulation  «if  bloofl  through  them,  and  the  di.sordered  or 
sufipended  function  of  tho  part  nnbeted. 

From  tho  preceding  statement,  a distinct  conception  may 
be  formed  of  that  morbid  condition  of  tlie  blood-vu»dtds,  U 
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the  deflignation  of  which  the  term  congestion  is  commonly 
apph^.  How  greatly  such  a condition  of  the  blood-ves- 
seU  must  disturb  their  mttural  Unctions,  and  consequently 
how  powerful  an  agent  it  must  be  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, it  U also  easy  to  oonceive.  But  pathologista  havu 
hitlierto  made  but  slight  progress  in  deicnnining  with  pre- 
cision the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes  which  take  place, 
either  in  the  blood-vessels  themselves,  or  in  the  tissues  in 
which,  as  a consequence  of  this  affection,  an  alteration  of 
structure  is  somolmies  ultimately  superinduced. 

From  an  obsor\ation  of  the  phenomena  connected  witli 
the  state  of  congestion,  it  is  usually  distinguished  into  jias- 
sive  and  active.  When  there  is  inerolv  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  distended  and  debilitate<l  capillaries,  without 
any  other  manifest  morbid  phenomenon,  the  state  is  called 
simple  congestion;  and  this  state  of  congestion  is  com- 
monly said  to, bo  passive.  But  when  to  this  accumulation 
of  blood  there  are  superadded  certain  phenomena  which 
aeeontpanv  and  which  characterize  another  morbid  state, 
namely,  inttammation,  the  congestion  is  termed  active. 
In  acllvo  congestion,  tlio  blood-vessels  themselves  are  in  a 
state  of  excitement ; the  preternatural  quantity  of  bUnid 
they  contain  is  determined  to  them  by  their  own  inordinate 
activity  ; they  are  in  a condition  not  of  dimiiiishod  but  of 
exalted  vital  energy.  In  passive  congestion,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  destitute  of  their  natural 
tonic,  vital  resistance;  )ield  readily  to  the  current  ofbluod 
which  is  determined  to  them,  or  unable  to  pass  on  the  cur- 
rent they  rcecive,  the  blood  accumulates  in  (hem  and  dis- 
tends them.  Active  congestion,  according  to  this  account, 
however,  can  be  distinguishtNl  by  no  certain  and  even  no 
appreciable  character  from  intlammation,  a state  which  is 
always  supposc<l  to  be  different  from  congestion.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  state  of  congestion  has  a peculiar  tendency  to 
pass  into  the  different  state  of  inllammatiun,  and  it  is  this 
very  tendency  that  renders  congestion  so  dangerous  and 
fatal  a malady.  But  in  what  the  two  states  differ,  we  are 
at  present  wholly  t^oranl.  When  the  link  that  connects 
tlufsc  two  states  with  each  other  shall  be  supplied,  a clear 
o.id  bright  light  will  be  shed  over  the  nature  of  »ome  of  the 
most  important  diseases  at  present  involved  in  profound 
darkness.  The  labours  of  pathologists,  conductcil  as  Ihev 
now  are,  with  a jirccision  and  skill  never  lieforc  exempHlieJ, 
should  be  sustained  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of  the 
inestimable  ]iractical  advantages  wlilch  must  result  from 
the  success  of  their  investigations. 

The  tissue  of  the  body  in  which  the  state  of  Congestion  is 
most  apt  to  occur,  is  the  cellukir,  and  motv  especially  in  the 
lax  and  little  cohesive  condition  in  which  this  tissue  fonns 
the  parenchyma  of  the  different  internal  dtgans.  as  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys  and  so 
on.  A congested  slate  of  their  blood-vessels  is  also  j>ccu- 
liarly  apt  to  occur  in  the  mucou.s  membranes,  and  nmro 
especially  in  the  raucous  membranes  of  the  bronchi  and  air 
vesicles  of  the  stomach  and  tlie  alimentary  canal,  and  of 
the  ovaria  and  uteru-^.  But  besides  these,  other  and  less 
yielding  structures,  as  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes, 
the  skin,  and  even  the  muscles,  maybe  affected  with  con- 
gestion, after  the  operation  of  causes  which  have  exhausted 
the  vital  energies  of  the  system  in  general,  or  which  have 
diminished  the  vital  cohesion  of  these  structures  in  par- 
ticular. 

Congtrstion,  when  present  to  anyconsidorable  extent,  and 
when  continuing  for  any  length  of  time,  disorders  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  signs  of 
this  disordered  function  arc  signs  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  congestion  is  present.-  If,  for  example,  the  bhjod-ves- 
sels  of  the  brain  be  in  a state  of  congestion,  the  activity 
tind  energ\-  of  the  cerebral  functions  will  be  dintinislied, 
indicated  by  dulness,  heavine>s.  forgetfulness,  inaptitude 
for  mental  labour,  gtddines*<,  lethargy,  and  so  on:  and  if 
iho  congestion  be  in  great  intensity,  jt  may  produce  all  the 
symptoms  of  coma  and  even  of  apoplexy.  [Com.v  and 
AiOfLaXY.]  If  the  blood-vessels  of  the  li\er  be  in  a stale 
of  wngeslion.  the  secretion  of  bile  will  be  disordered  ; al- 
tered in  quality,  diminished  in  nuantily,  or  entirely  sup- 
ores&ed.  If  the  blood-ves.Hvds  of  the  raucous  membrane  of 
the  air  passages  be  in  a state  of  congostion,  it  will  ocea.sion 
iineaainesH  in  the  chest,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  &c. 

Congested  states  of  these  and  other  organs  art'  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  occur  in  the  prmrrr-s  of  other  diseases,  more 
enpccialiy  in  ihw  tbflcreiil  tyjK-w  of  fever,  the  churacier  of] 


which  tlicy  modify,  and  the  sererity  and  darker  of  which 
they  always  greatly  increase.  There  are  fevers  indeed, 
an^  those  of  the  very  worst  kind,  that  is,  the  most  intense 
and  the  least  under  the  control  of  any  known  remedies,  in 
which  a high  degree  of  congtsstion  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  of  thie  liver,  or  of  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestincA,  is  among  the  very  first  appreciable 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system ; but  in  general  such  a 
congested  state  of  the  blood-vessels  is  consequent  upon 
preceding  morbid  conditions  of  the  organs;  conditions  by 
which  t^  vital  energies  of  the  bloo^vesseb  havo  been 
exhausted. 

The  appearances  presented  by  congested  parts  offer 
death,  vary  with  their  structure  and  wire  the  degree  and 
duration  of  the  affection.  The  capillary  arteries  and  veins 
are  tuqjid  with  blood ; the  blood  they  contain  is  of  a darker 
colour  than  natural;  hence  the  colour  of  the  oi^n.  the 
seat  of  tho  congestion,  is  darker  in  proportion  to  tRe  inten- 
sity of  the  affection ; it  is  also  commonly  more  or  less 
swollen,  and  the  cohesion  of  its  tissues  is  diminished,  so 
that  they  are  more  readily  torn  tlian  when  in  u healthy 
condition.  In  sumo  organs,  indeed,  as  in  the  Iivlt  and 
the  spleen,  when  tho  congestion  is  in  an  extreme  degree, 
the  cohesion  of  the  component  tissues  is  so  much  lessened 
that  the  organs  are  broken  down  on  tho  slightest  pres- 
sure. 

Anything  may  be  the  cause  of  congestion  which  dimi- 
nishes thy  vital  energy  of  the  capillary  vessels;  or  which 
changes,  beyond  a certain  limit,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  blood  they  contain.  If  tho  vital  energy  of  the  capil- 
laries be  diioLmshed,  they  cannot  maintain  the  tension  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  distension  of  their  narietes,  and  a con»c- 
quent  preternatural  accumulation  of  biood.  If  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  tho  blood  they  contain  be  altered,  their  na- 
tural stimulus  may  be  so  deficient  as  not  to  excite,  or  so 
excessive  as  to  exhaust  them. 

There  is  no  morbid  state  of  the  system  over  which 
human  art  has  so  little  control  as  that  of  congestion  when 
the  affection  is  cxten.sivo  and  severe.  When,  however,  it 
is  seated  only  in  a single  organ,  and  is  not  ver)'  intense, 
there  are  remedies  which  havo  a powerful  tendency  to  re- 
lieve it ; but  there  is  scarcely  any  disease  of  the  body  tho 
treatment  of  which  requires  to  be  conducted  with  so  much 
caution  and  discrimination.  The  adoption  of  a wrong 
course,  or  the  too  vigorous  application  oi  a well-ehoscn  re- 
medy, ha.«,  in  this  cu.se,  a more  than  onlinaiy  tendency  to 
tuni  the  balance  between  life  and  deatli,  on  the  side  of 
death.  If  tho  congestion  bo  what  is  termed  active,  general 
blood-letting  is  sometimes  indispensable ; on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  coses  of  passive  congestion,  in  which 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  system  in  tlio  smallest 
quantity,  would  bo  certain  to  extinguish  life.  In  co.s4.'s  in 
which  general  depletion  would  bo  pregnant  with  danger, 
local  blood-letting  is  offen  safe,  and  when  mnploved  with 
cautious  decision,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  remedies.  Its 
effect  is  sometimes  greolly  promoted  by  external  local  dcri- 
vativea,  as  blisters,  and  by  internal  remedies  which  tend  at 
once  to  stimulato  tho  heart's  action  and  to  equalixc  the  cir- 
culation, such  as  what  arc  termed  the  diffusible  stimulants, 
and  diaphoretics.  Emetics  and  purgatives  are  also  auxiliary 
remedies,  in  general  safe,  and  often  remarkably  ctllcieDt. 

CONGLETON,  a market  town  and  borough  in  the 
county  of  Cheshire.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Astbury,  la  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  hundred  of  Northwich,  on  the 
Staffordshire  border;  4‘J  miles  nearly  due  east  from  Chester, 
in  a straight  line,  and  16'i  N.^.  W.  from  Lmdon. 
It  appears  to  be  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a military  station  of  the  Romans, 
^e  present  town  is  a mile  in  length,  and  contains 
many  of  the  antient  houses  of  Cheshire,  which  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  timber  frame-work  and  plaster.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  in  a deep  and  picUirestjue  valley  on 
the  banks  of  tho  river  Dane.  At  the  west  end  are  nuue- 
ruuH  detached  mansions  of  tho  opulent  manufacturers  of  the 
place,  surrounded  with  shrubberies  and  ornamental  gar- 
dens. In  the  antient  part  Is  the  guildbail.  a commodious 
brick  building,  with  a piaxza  for  those  who  attend  jIh^ 
market.  Tlio  general  app*'arnnce  of  the  town  i-s  neat  and 
rc-spertable,  and  it  beare  a character  for  remarkable  healthi- 
ness, The  Macclesfield  tiina).  and  tho  great  road  from 
. Lichfield  and  Stafford  to  Manclit-iter,  pass  Uirdugh  it.  Thu 
I jKipuluUou  m lb31  wu»  of  whom  4474  were  malcsy 
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•ml  ‘1879  feraalo^.  At  this  time  there  weft*  27  families  em* 
ploycil  in  agrieuTture.  anil  1644  fnmilies  ftmplovM  in  the 
■ilk  mauufcirture,  which  oMate  years  has  greutly  inrresrcd. 
The  silk»inills  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very 
extensive.  Dnuertxl,  in  his  hLstory  of  Cheshin?,  speaks  of 
Iwonty-^ight  in  tho  year  1819.  for  ribands  and  other  kinds 
ofsiilt  fahrio  (vol.  iii.  p.  20).  The  manufapture  of  Congle- 
Ion  w almotit  wholly  confined  to  black  silks.  In  ihrinvn* 
sIIIls  it  exceeds  the  manufacture  of  Macclesfield,  though  in 
faiv-v-silk)*,  and  in  the  wholeamount  of  business,  it  is  much 
inferior.  It  is  obaervod  in  tho  ‘ Report  on  (he  Municipal 
Corporations’  (IK33),  that  no  new  work*  have  been  erected 
since  l?li3,  and  that  the  state  <if  tho  manufacture  is  not 
such  n«  t»  ofi'er  enconragemont  to  any  additional  specula- 
It  is  added  llmt  the  silk  goods  are  greatly  exposed 
to  depredations;  detection  being  ilitficult  in  consequenct^  of 
the  smallness  uf  the  bulk  in  projwrtion  to  the  value.  There 
is  no  cotton  manufactory  within  the  boundary  of  the  b.> 
rougli,  Imt  there  arc  imveral  immediately  Iwyond  it.  There 
are  u1m>  S'lme  tanneries  and  manufactures  uf  leather.  Tliis 
town  Was  formerly  rclebmtcd  for  togged  Icatlicr  lares,  called 
Oinglelon  jioints.  The  l>orough  of  Qmgleton  is  ro-exten- 
sivc  with  the  township  of  Congleton,  which  U one  of  several 
ptinsiitnting  the  jxirish  of  Astbury.  It  is  divided  into 
iliroe  yvard.%  with  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 
T;ie  Hying  is  a {wrpotual  curacy  subordinate  to  the  rectory 
(d  AM.bmy;  but  tlwugh  tho  rhajiclry  extends  over  an 
area  of  25u0  acres,  the  stipend  is  only  almut  140/.  a 
year.  The  dissenting  cliapels  arc  numerously  attended, 
iui'Uiding  one  of  Cuihulics.  Tito  Methodists  and  In* 
dt'pendenti  have  schools  each,  with  several  hundred 
sell. In  :.  There  is  a free  grammar-scliool,  with  sixty* 

eiglit  scholars,  who  arc  taught  Latin  andGreifit;  also  several 
Sunday-schools,  an  inhmt-school.  and  several  endowed  cha- 
nties. The  liciutsed  public-houses  are  very  numerous — 
there  are  39.  and  52  beer-shops  within  the  space  of  .10Q 
vards.  (Mutiintud  Corp.  p.  2657,  part  4.)  The  mar- 
kot-diy  is  on  Saturday;  and  fairs  are  held  on  Thurwluy 
bcfiiro  .Shrovetide,  .May  12.  July  5,  and  November  22,  for 
c.illle  and  pedlars’ wares.  iPouitdary  ; Afunicif./U 

Corp.  litfp'trt;  l*upulatiu7i  Rrport : Report  on  Chanti^a ; 
Lysous’  M‘ig.  Brit. : Ormerod’s  Cheshire.) 

CONlilX)MEHATE,  the  generic  tenn  for  coarse  sand 
or  rounded  fragments  of  stone,  of  various  kinds,  cemented 
into  a mass.  It  is  sumetimes  called  pudding-stone.  Con* 
glomeratCH  differ  in  their  nature,  and  vary  in  the  size  of 
their  component  parts  according  to  tho  proceas  by  which 
they  have  l>een  brought  into  tho  form  of  conglomerate. 
The  mechanical  convulsions  of  the  earth,  great  HoihIs,  and 
other  agenia,  more  or  less  powerful,  having  carried  the 
primary  materials  into  places  favourable  to  the  process, 
ami  ruldKHl  off  their  sharp  and  angular  parts,  tuev  are 
united  into  solid  masses  by  a ]Hiderior  formation.  Along 
tho  ba^<  of  the  Maritime  Alps  the  rivers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, an;  now  forming  conglomerate  and  sand.  (Lyell's 
Geology}.  Near  Niee  ine  mud,  pebbles,  and  pi^rlion.s  of  rock 
brought  down  by  (he  torrents  form  beds  of  sliingle;  but 
^hc  greater  part  anr  swept  into  the  dexjp  sea,  where  they 
fi»nn  strata  of  inclined  conglomerate,  about  1000  feet  in 
ihickneis  and  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length.  Volcanic 
eruiUions  also  tend  to  the  formation  of  ronglomerato  hy 
uniting  masses  i»f  n>ck  together.  (’<mglomcratc>,  as  al- 
ready ohserved,  to  whatever  causes  owing,  are  charac- 
terized by  being  manifestlv  a congeries  of  fragments  of 
riK’k.  of  variou.s  sizes,  yrhicli  have  undergone  tho  process 
of  attrition,  and  conscquontly  have  been  fomred  bv  frag- 
niunUof  various  rocks  that  ht^ve  been  carried  considerable 
distances.  [Basccix.]  Many  of  these  conglomerates  are 
8oinetitm*s  so  well  compnctinl  xs  to  form  a hard  rock, 
capable  of  receiving  a considerablo  degree  of  polish,  as  wc 
observe  in  two  colossal  fratjments  of  heads  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  faces  of  which  are  tolerably  smoothed  by 
EgsTUian  art,  while  tho  broken  parts  exhibit  a cofigloraerato 
csinsisting  of  irregular-sized  rounded  grains,  and  masses  of 
quartz  and  oilier  rocks. 

CONGO.  This  name,  in  its  most  extensive  application, 
xs  explained  under  tho  word  Asool.v,  comprclientls  tlie 
whole  of  the  region  lying  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  moro  correctly  divided  into  the  fbur  kingiloms  or 
diztricls  of  Loantjo,  Ckmgo  Proper,  Angulx  and  Bcngucl.a. 
In  this  large  and  loosc  sense  it  extends  from  Cape  l^ipi'Z 
Oousalvo,  in  lat.  0*  44'  S.,  to  Cape  Negro,  in  lat.  1 5*  4U'  S.  j 
Congo,  properly  so  called,  Iwwever,  at  least  according  to  its  i 
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I modern  hmiU,  (fi»r  it  is  said  U)  have  boon  moro  extensive 
formerly,)  decs  not  stretch  to  the  north  beyond  llie  river 
Z.iire  (others  i-«  called  tho  Congo),  in  about  lit.  6-  S.,  whidi 
separates  it  from  l»ango,  nor  to  the  south  beyond  the  river 
Domla,  in  lat.  h*  2U'  S.,  which  separates  it  from  Aiigohi.  It 
is  helitwed  to  extend  a cotisiderablu  distance  into  the  inte- 
rior; but  wc  have  no  distinct  information  respecting  its 
; limits  in  that  direction,  and  they  are  probably  nut  very  defi- 
nitely ninrkol.  The  country  immcslialely  to  the  cast  of 
Congo  apjHMirs  to  he  that  of  the  Giagas,  a race  of  hushinen 
wlnrsc  fen>city  is  much  dwidt  upiui  in  the  old  accounts,  and 
seems  to  bo  still  the  tt^or  of  their  more  peaceable  neigh- 
bours. 

Tlie  first  EurojK'an  who  reached  Congo  a’as  the  Portu- 
guese navigator.  Diogo  Cam,  who  made  his  way  thither  from 
Elmina,  in  1184.  Diogo  revisited  the  country  in  14S9,  mak- 
ing his  voyage  on  that  ocr^siou  from  Portugal,  llie  fol- 
lowing year  another  armament  arrived  from  Portugal,  under 
the  command  of  Ruy  de  Souza.  After  this  the  king  of  Congo, 
cind  manv  uf  lus  subjects,  made  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Portuguese  formed  considerable  establishments  in 
the  country.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  «eveiHi‘ent  It  century, 
however.that  the  most  -strenuous  endeavours  were  made  in  the 
Work  of  converting  the  natives.  Ample  accounts  of  the  pro- 
rceilinga  of  the  Porluguese  missionaries,  of  the  upiiositiun  and 
ditlicuitics  of  various  kinds  they  hud  to  contend  with,  and 
of  the  wonderCuI  success  winch,  nutwithi«tandiiig,  is  as-serlcd 
to  have  crowned  their  perseveriug  labours,  arc' given  in  the 
Voyage  of  ?^I;chel  Angelo  di  Galtiua  and  Dionisio  Carli  di 
PiaceiiZA  two  Capuchin  friars,  who  set  out  to  join  the  mis- 
sion in  Congo  in  1666  ; and  in  that  of  Gcroniiuo  Merolla  di 
Sorrento,  another  Capuchin  falhor,  who  joiiiLMl  the  s.imo 
mission  in  1692.  There  are  French  and  English  tratwla- 
tions  of  both  these  voyages,  which  were  originallv  pub* 
lisheil  in  Italian;  and  tl'iev  are  im-orporateil  in  Lubal's 
‘ Relation  Hiktoriquo  de  rKthiopiu  Occiiienlulc,’  5 VoK, 
l2mo.  Paris,  1732:  along  with  a iraiitolation,  aUo  from  the 
llulian,  of  Father  Cavozzi  de  Muulecucculo’s  desi'ripiion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Congo,  Angola,  and  Matamba.  A rtda'.iou 
of  the  earlier  attempts  to  enrulinnizu  the  people  of  Congo, 
beginning  with  the  first  introduction  of  Cbrisiianity  into 
the  country,  may  ho  found  in  an  account  of  Congo  and  tho 
neiglibonring countries,  fimt  drawn  up  in  Itidian,  in  )5s9, 
hy  Filippo  Pigafotta,  from  the  joimials  and  verbal  infurin- 
alion  of  Duarte  Lopez,  a Portuguese  captain,  who  had 
smmt  alMiut  ten  years  in  Congo,  and  was  eventually  sent  to 
Madrid  and  Rome,  on  a sort  of  embxssy  from  the  king,  for 
priests,  missionaries,  and  warlike  xs.sistance  against  his  ene- 
mies. Pigafetta’s  book  was  early  traiialated  into  English 
ami  Latin. 

Tlie  earliest  English  account  of  Congo  is  that  publUhed 
by  Purchas  under  the  title  of*  the  Strange  A<Wentures  of 
Andrew  Hultel.  of  Leigh,  in  Essex,  sent  by  the  Porlugueso 
pri-nner  to  Angola,  in  which  kinudom  and  the  adjacent 
regions  he  live<l  eighteen  yours.’  Battel,  wlios^c  relaiiuii  U 
very  curious,  was  detained  in  this  jiart  of  Africa  from  1589 
till  1607.  An  Engiish  navigator, of  French  descent,  James 
Bnrhol  tlie  younger  (so  called  u>  distinguish  him  from  his 
fiither  of  the  same  name,  also  a writer  of  voyages),  made  a 
vovajro  to  Congo  in  1688,  the  journal  of  whicli  was  pub- 
li<hc<l  along  with  the  loyages  i»f  hU  uncle,  John  Harb«4, 
There  are  translations  or  olwtracts  of  all  thcie  early 
vovages  in  the  1th  uml  5th  volumes  of  Provost’s  * llintoiic 
Gencralc  des  Voyages.’  Some  of  them  are  also  in  llack- 
luyt  and  Purchas;  ami  most  of  them  in  Churchill,  Harris, 
Oihomc,  Pinkerton,  and  the  other  KjiglUh  wiUeclions,  In 
I-ibat’.s  iKwk,  alrcaily  mcntionoii,  the  accounts  of  several 
Portuguese  voyagers  arc  atldofl  to  those  of  the  miBsionaries. 
Tlie  country  is  also  ilescribctl,  from  poiwonal  oequaintance. 
In  Olfert  Dapper’s  * Description  of  Africa,'  first  pub* 
lishc<l  in  Dutch,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1670.  but  of  wiiirh 
there  is  a French  translation,  fol.  Ainsi.,  1686.  The  Abbf* 
Proyarl  has  collected  the  most  important  particulars  men- 
lion'etl  in  these  voyages  in  his  ‘HUtoirede  Loango,  Caoongo. 
ct  autres  Rovnumes  d’Afriquo,’  1776,  of  which  there  is  an 
Englisli  translation  in  the  16th  ’ol.  of  Pinkcrtoii’.s  col- 
lection, pp.  54S— 599. 

Aceoirling  to  the  old  accounts  the  native  divUion  of 
Oingn  is  into  the  six  provinces  of  Bamba.  Sogno  (or  Soiiio), 
Sondi,  Pango,  Batta,  and  Pendx  The  Porliiguew.'  however 
appear  to  have  divided  the  country  into  what  tliey  called 
the  inctnqxilitan  prvivince  of  San  Sahador,  the  *lufhy  of 
Bamba,  the  duchy  of  Sondi,  the  marquisutc  of  Pemba,  anJ 
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the  county  (or  earldom)  of  So<;no,  U>ua  omiums;  altogether 
Pango  and  Batta>  or  compruhonding  them  under  ftitmu  of 
the  other  names.  The  Porlugueuu  province  of  San  Salva- 
dor U u part  of  the  native  province  of  Pemba,  the  tuarqui- 
sale  of  Pemba  being  the  remainder.  It  is  placed  along  a 
portion  of  the  left  t»nk  of  the  river  Congo,  immediately  to 
the  north-east  of  Sugno,  which  occupies  the  angle  formed 
by  ibo  river  and  the  sea>coast.  In  this  province  is  the 
capital,  said  to  have  been  untieutly  callea  Banza,  which 
appears  however  to  bo  merely  a name  signifying  a chief 
town,  the  residence  of  a king,  or  even  of  a sul^rdinaie 
niter.  The  Portuguese  having  established  a settlement 
here,  gave  the  place  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  It  U do- 
>:cribM  as  situated  about  15U  miles  from  the  sua,  and  about 
a third  of  that  distance  from  the  river,  in  a hollow  on  the 
south-east  side  of  a luftv  mountain,  having  on  the  summit 
a plain  of  about  ten  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  covered  with 
towns  and  villages.  Thu  palace  of  the  native  sovereign 
and  the  Puriugoeso  part  of  the  town  are  each  surrounded 
by  an  inclusuro  of  about  a mile  in  circumference ; but  the 
suburbs  of  the  Portuguese  town  arc  described  as  also  of 
considerable  extenL  The  principal  ornaments  of  San  Sal- 
vador were,  a cathedral  and  nine  or  ten  other  churches, 
all  built  of  stone,  nUhmigh,  with  the  exertion  of  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  roull-d  only  with  (hatch.  The  religious 
ostablishment  consisted  of  a bishop  and  chapter,  a Jesuit 
college,  a convent  <if  capuchins,  fte.  It  appears  however 
that  even  belbre  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
ravages  of  war  had  almost  ruined  San  Sulvudur,  and  the 
native  sovereign  had  transferred  his  rv'.sidonco  to  another 
place,  called  Lemha,  in  the  province  of  Bamba,  and  nearer 
the  sca-coasl. 

Fur  details  as  to  the  history,  the  religion,  the  customs, 
the  arts,  and  the  former  gcncial  condition  of  the  people 
oi  Onigo.  ue  must  refer  the  reader  to  (he  missionary  ac- 
counts, m which  these  matters  are  treated  at  great  length. 
There  is  probably  however  a good  deal  of  fiction  in  these 
accounts,  the  jirevailing  aim  of  which  ovidontly  U to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
At  all  oveiiU,  now  tliat  Ixith  the  show  of  Christianity  and 
the  very  thin  sprinkling  of  civilizutiun.  of  which  this  region 
of  Africa  may  at  one  tihio  have  had  to  l>oast,  have  nearly 
disappeared,  these  old  descriptions  would  certainly  he  found 
verv  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  Congo. 

The  most  authentic  information  we  possess  respecting 
the  modern  state  of  Con^o,  is  derived  from  the  ‘ Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  (sent  out  bv  the  English  government)  to 
explore  the  river  Zaire,  usually  called  the  Congo,  in  1816, 
under  the  direction  of  Opiaiti  J.  K.  Turkey,  R.  N..’  4to., 
London,  1818.  Captain  Turkey  and  his  cumi>anions,  of 
whom  out  of  66,  tho  whole  nuiubur,  no  fewer  than  ‘21 
perished  in  this  disastrous  expedition,  intduding  Turkey 
nimself,  and  all  the  bcteutihc  persons  whom  he  took  along 
with  him,  made  thuir  way  up  the  river  to  a point  abotit  28U 
miles  from  its  mouth  ; and  m the  course  of  their  navigation 
they  both  saw  an<l  conversed  with  mnnv  of  the  natives,  and 
nivde  some  excursions  a short  way  into  the  interior  of  Congo. 
Their  actual  inspcclion  of  the  country  however  waa  of 
course  confined  to  the  ]>ortiun  along  the  hank  of  the 
river ; and  the  only  recool  we  have  of  the  information 
they  obtained,  consists  of  the  journals  of  (Japtuin  Tuckey 
and  Professor  Smith,  Uie  botanist  uUacho<l  to  the  expe- 
dition, hastily  drawn  up  at  the  time,  and  which  tho  writers 
had  no  opportunity  of  revising  and  extending  at  leisure. 
Their  account  therefore  can  scarcely  he  safely  assumed  as 
applicable  to  mure  than  a very  small  part  of  tho  wholu 
region  comprehended  under  the  name  of  (jongo.  It  is,  in 
fact,  principally  an  account  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
river  up  which  tho  expc<litifm  sailed. 

Tho  Congo,  oven  till  of  late  years,  was  supposed  by  some 
persons  to  be  the  embouchure  of  the  Nigei ; but  long 
before  this  point  was  settled,  the  soundest  geographers  were 
ofa  different  opinion,  although  CaplainTuckey’s  cx|K‘diliun 
wv  undertaken  with  the  view*  of  ost'crtaining  tho  matter; 
and  in  the  oiBcia)  account  uf  the  voyage,  the  identity  of  tho 
two  rivers  is  elaborately  exmtended  for  by  a writer,  who  de- 
clares that  ‘the  hvjKJthosU  which  makes  tho  Niger  to  i*our 
its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Benin  is  critilloil  to  very  little 
attention.’  The  Congo  is  not  pniJjKjrly  calliHl  the  Zaire, 
it  seems,  as  Diogo  Cam  was  led  to  suppose,  that  being 
inervlvaword  signifying  any  great  river,  but  the  Muienzi 
BniMldi.  which  means  the  river  that  swallows  up  all  other 
The  old  accounts  repretetit  the  velocity  with  which 


it  rushes  into  tfle  sot  to  be  so  great,  that  it  preserrei 
its  stream  unafTectod  by  tho  salt  water  for  twenty  leagues 
or  more.  This  desi-ription  Captain  Tuckoy  found  reason  to 
bedievo  conaiderahly  exaggerated.  It  had  been  usually 
stated  that  the  Congo  was  always  full  of  water  ; but  when 
he  entered  it,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  he  found  it  ftum 
eight  to  eleven  feet  lower  than  the  point  which  fhmi  the 
marks  on  tho  rocky  banks  it  appearud  to  Ime  rcacheil  at 
other  seasons.  The  tide  also  was  very  perceptible  at  No 
miles  up  the  river.  Tlic  velocity  of  the  current  «t  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  found  nowhere  to  exceed  or  S 
knots  an  hour,  and  in  many  places  it  was  not  more  than  2). 
Tlie  accounts  of  some  preceding  navigators  make  it  How 
at  tlio  rate  uf  six  or  seven  knots:  aiuT  so  it  verv  )>osf>ibly 
may  do,  when  the  channel  is  more  full  of  water.  The  deptn 
however  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  here  was  very 
neat,  no  bottom  having  been  found  with  a line  of  160 
fulhoms  ; so  (hat  when  the  river  is  at  high  flood  (he  mass 
of  water  which  it  |K>urs  forth  must  be  immense.  Its  breadth 
fur  some  distance  from  the  sea  is  not  less  tlian  five  or  six 
miles;  it  is  then  divided  by  a number  of  islands  into  fti?\eral 
streams:  at  the  distance  of  HQ  miles  fVom  ibe  mouth  the 
Narrows  commence,  and  continue  for  about  40  miles,  during 
which  it  forces  its  wav  between  two  oppi>sito  barriers  of 
steep  rocks,  not  more  than  from  300  to  5UU  yards  asunder. 
Many  ledges  of  rocks  stretch  across  this  part  of  the  river, 
the  most  formidable  of  which  however,  called  the  Great 
Yollala,  or  Cataract,  has  only  a fall  of  a^ut  30  feet  in  300 
yards,  and  would  be  iimre  appropriately  designated  by  the 
term  Rapid.  Above  the  Narrows,  which  terminate  at 
a place  called  Inga,  the  river  expands  to  the  breadth  of 
two,  three,  and  even  four  miles.  Tuckey  ascended  it  for 
about  100  miles  beyond  this  point,  and  he  was  os&iired  by 
the  natives  that  after  this  (here  wax  no  impediment  to  its 
continued  navigation  for  a great  distance.  Its  direction, 
according  to  their  account,  continued  to  he  nenriy  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  north-east;  and  Tuckey  apjicars 
to  have  felt  convinced  that  it  must  have  its  source  in  some 
vast  lake  or  chain  of  lake.s  several  degrees  to  the  north  of 
the  ^uator.  Much  sun^rise  was  experienced  at  finding 
tliat  it  did  not  receive  the  water  of  any  other  stream  in  the 
whole  distance  along  which  the  survey  exicndetl ; and  both 
Captain  Tuckey  and  Professor  Smith  were  inclined  to  Iw- 
lieve  that  it  must  receive  accessions  of  water  by  some  under 
ground  communication.  The  old  dehneiitions  of  tho  river, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  also  repreoent  it  as  without  any  tribu- 
taries in  this  part  of  its  course  ; but  (hey  make  iiuiuiTous 
rivers  to  flow  into  it  higher  up.  The  turrenis  that  puir 
down  in  the  rainy  season  however  through  the  ravines 
between  the  hills  on  Ivoth  tides  of  it,  probably  bring  it  u 
considerable  supply.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  rourw  the 
Congo  Spreads  out  into  extensive  swamps,  which  Kre  covered 
with  mangrove  and  palm  trees,  as  are  aLo  the  isIcU  by 
which  it  IB  here  interrupted;  above  the  swampy  region, 
hills,  none  of  which  much’  exceed  2U00  fin:-!,  rise  all  the 
way  that  the  survey  extended  at  n short  distance  from  the 
channel,  or  the  rocks  between  which  it  Lh  conlinetL  Up  t«i* 
the  great  cataract  of  Yollala  these  hills  are  atony  and 
nearly  ban  on,  and  the  rucks  at  (he  Narrows  are  com{ruse«l 
of  ma.-i.ses  of  micaceous  slate ; hut  beyond  this  point  the 
rocks  ase  of  limestone,  anil  the  country  is  described  as  fcrtilu 
and  beautiful.  Even  below  this  however,  between  the  hills 
and  the  water,  vegetation  is  in  many  jwrts  very  luxuriant, 
and  numerous  villages  arc  to  bo  seen  lioth  in  the  huUowx 
and  even  on  the  tlat  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  old 
maps  make  Bve  or  six  smaller  rivers  fttll  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Congo  and  the  Ihmdo. 

With  reganl  to  the  pr<«l nets  of  Congo,  the  infonnation 
acquired  by  lliis  exjJedilioti  Rccun!.-?  sulliciciiilv  with  the 
accounts  of  the  Portuguese  iiiLssionarios.  .Aitheugh  so 
many  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  w ere  cut  off  by  a 
fever,  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  on  by  fatigue 
and  exposure  ti»  the  night  air,  and  to  have  lH*en  of  a conta- 
gious chaiwctor,  the  climate  of  Congo  is  described  as  nei- 
ther disagreeable  nor  in  ordinary  circunistanct?s  unhealthy. 
Tlio  range  of  the  thermometer  in  a period  of  a month,  fVimi 
about  thu  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  was 
never  below  6f»“  during  the  night,  nor  above  fiO” during  thu 
day:  the  roumion  noon-day  heat  was  76®.  Among  tho 
vegetable  pr«>duct»  (fur  many  of  which  the  natives  must 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Portuguese)  are  manioc  or  cas- 
sava, yam.s.  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  millet,  cala- 
vanses,  cabbages,  spinach,  pepper,  capsicum,  iho  sugar-caac. 
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and  tohareo.  Of  fruits  thojr  Imve  the  banana,  Iho  papaw, 
ihe  orange*,  tin.*  Iiin<*,  aeid  the  pine  apple,  which  laslCwplain 
Turkey  fotmd  growing  in  iho  opt*n  places  at  ihe  extreme 
pniiil  to  which  he  penetrated.  If,  ns  ia  stinposisl,  the  pino- 
apple  he  indigc*n*nts  only  in  the  New  W<irl*l,  the  plants 
must  have  been  rarrietl  thither  by  the  native*,  for  cer* 
itinlv  no  Kuroinran  «,*lllemenis  had  ever  been  formed  m 
far  from  the  sca-coost.  Their  only  preparryl  bexerage  i* 
a xxiiie  made  from  (ho  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  which  ntis 
fonml  hy  the  members  of  llio  expedition  to  be  both  an 
agreeable  and  a wholesome  drink.  Of  domestic  nnimnl* 
there  an«  goats  hugs  foxxU,  ducks,  and  pigeons.  o»  well  as 
a few  hairy  sheep.  There  were  also  wrnie  h<»med  rattle,  to 
whh'h  however  little  attention  »eeinc?<l  to  be  paid;  no 
beasU  of  burthen  were  seen.  Of  wild  animals,  tho  country 
abounds  with  felcplmnt.s  Iwpard-s.  Hons,  ln>ffal(«?s,  large  mon- 
keys, antelopes,  wild  hr»gR.&e.  Guine.a  fiiwl  niul  red-legged 
partridges  are  described  o.s  abundant,  largi‘,  and  fine,  and 
wild  piiji'ons,  of  three  or  four  species,  a.v  very  plentiful. 
Bees  are  in  ifrrat  numbers;  the  flea  and  the  bug  xx-ere 
the  wdy  inserts  that  were  fbund  troublesome.  Tim  lower 
port  of  tin*  rix'er  abounds  in  different  species  offish,  which 
form  an  important  part  of  the  9ub»v.tence  of  Iho  people  ; it 
also,  capmally  above  the  Narrows,  swarms  xxith  hippopo- 
tami and  cn>codilos. 

The  native  sovereign  of  Congo,  Captain  Tuekey  was  in- 
formed, wa.s  callwl  Lindy,  or  Blindv  N'Congo.  and  resided 
at  a place  called  Banza  Congo,  six  flays’  journey  southward 
from  the  river.  Thus  is,  in  nil  probability,  the  San  Salva- 
dor of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  afilrmed  by  the  natives  to 
havu  soldiers  and  white  women  there.  Under  tho  king 
are  the  Clicnoos.  ‘ The  Chenooships’  says  Captain  Tuckoy, 

‘ improperly  namefl  kingdoms  by  Europo^is.  arc  hereditary 
fiefs,  passing  in  tho  femalo  lino,  lhatds,  on  the  decease  of 
file  Clicnoo  the  succession,  instead  of  ptts-®ing  to  his  son, 
goes  to  Ills  brother,  or  uterine  uncle  or  cousin.’  In  other 
wotds  to  securo  the  certainty  of  the  bl<»od  royal,  the  sue- ; 
re»sor  must  dcHcoml  from  tho  same  fomtde  ancestor  with 
the  deconw*«l  chief,  and  must  be  tho  ncnre«l  male  de- 
scended. either  immcfliately  or  through  a line  of  females, 
from  that  common  female  amx*sior.  Of  the  inferior 
nfliccr*,  the  chief  is  tho  MafiM>k,  or  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms xvho  is  generally  qualificil  to  act  as  an  intcrprelor 
to  the  Europcim  visitors  of  the  ernuu.  These  functbnarica 
also  often  nma.ss  considerable  xx-ealih  by  giving  their  ser- 
vices as  agents  to  the  slave  traders,  Portuguese  and  pirati- 
cal, who  still  resort  to  Gmgo.  A ploi'e  called  Kndiomma, 
on  the  north  luink  of  tho  rivor,  and  about  fifty  niiiei  from 
its  mouth,  appoiuw  to  be  tho  great  slave  mart.  It  may  be 
ob'^orved  that  Contain  Turkey  repre!*enl»  the  dominions  of 
Congo  as  comprunending  a small  territory  to  the  north  of 
the  river  includcrd  within  a line  draxxn  from  below  Mnlem- 
ho,  a Ifiwn  on  the  sea  coast  alxnit  fifty  miles  tiorth  tVomtho 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  Banz.a  N'lnga  at  tho  termination 
of  the  Narrows. 

The  nalix'ca  of  Congo,  oltliough  they  havo  thus  an  esta- 
blishes! governraont,  anil  have  anive<l  at  the  agricultural 
state,  cultivating  regularly  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  the 
year,  must  bo  considered  oa  aunk  in  the  same  barbarism 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Kights 
of  pnipcrty  arc  x»  ell  under»loo<l  among  them,  and  are  car- 
ricil  po  far  that  a fowl  or  a pig  will  ^raotimes  have  three 
or  four  proprietors.  But  their  houses  me  more  huts  con- 
structed of  a few  iM>sts  stuck  in  the  ground  and  interwoven 
with  reeds,  and  tliey  go  naked,  with  tho  exception  of  a 
small  apron,  generally  of  grn.ss-matting.  tied  round  their 
lniU‘<.  I'hey  seem  to  l>e  a timid  and  unvrnrliko  race,  and 
b^uh  tlieir  indolence  and  their  sensuality  are  oxtrome. 
Their  women  are  their  drudges  in  all  kinds  of  laborious 
work,  and,  not  excepting  the  sisters,  daughtera.  and  wixes 
of  iho  highest  (>ersitmiges,  are  eagerly  offered  by  them  for  a 
trille  to  a white  man  of  any  grade.  ITieir  sense  of  the 
xxhites  lieiug  a race  of  iK’ingn  altogether  distinct  from 
themselves  seems  to  lx*  complete.  Tlicv  sratrelv  appear  to 
have  gained  a step  toxx'ards  civilization  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Portuguese.  Ex-en  the  Christianity  introduced 
among  them  by  iheir  European  conquerors  has,  as  in  such 
circumstances  might  bo  expected,  retained  very  little  resem- 
blance to  whiit  i*cnininotilyunder»t*K)d  by  that  name.  C-aiv  ! 
tain  Turkey  wn.s  visitiil,  when  near  the  coa.<t,  hy  a Chris- 
tian priest,  who  had  luH'n  taught  to  write  his  own  name  and 
ilimt  of  Saint  Antoniix,  and  ixnild  exvn  read  the  Komish 
atany  in  Latin,  but  who  boasted  that  he  hud  a wife  and  five 


concubines,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  this  kind  of  !»oly- 
gamy  W'as  not  ot  all  prohibited  in  the  Nx*xv  Testament. 
&nh  this  man  ami  the  other  Chri-^tians,  at  they  cAlled 
thcmselveix,  who  came  nloug  with  him,  were  taftiKied  all 
oxer  like  the  rest  of  the  natives,  und  hud  the  Ixvo  upper 
frmit  teeth  filixl  away,  in  doferencH  to  the  prevalent  nuUou 
of  beauty  in  Congo. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  the  language  of  Congo, 
xvhich  is  merely  a dialect  of  that  of  Angola,  Beii^uclo,  uml 
the  other  neighbiuring  districts,  apiiears  to  be  also  radically 
the  same  with  that  spoken  by  the  imtix'os  of  (he  cast  roast 
of  Africa,  which  is  separated  by  thirty  de,*rees  of  lutt'^itude 
from  the  coast  of  Congo.  Thiv  fact  xva*  first  notioe<l  by  the 
late  ^^r.Mo^sdcn  (the  author  of  tho  ‘ History  of  Sumatra,’), 
and  has  been  coiiftrmetl  by  the  lists  of  Congo  wopU  col- 
lected by  Captain  Turkey. 

.Since  the  publication  of  Captain  Turkey's  Voyage,  an 
accmint  of  n visit  to  Cungo  and  the  neighbouring  couiitrie?, 
hv  M.  Douville,  has  appcan*d  in  the  transacUohv  of  the 
Krench  Gec^raphiral  Socieiy.  This  vo\ age.  unfortunately 
for  those  who  profess  to  bo  geographers  and  have  given 
credit  to  it,  turns  out  to  be  the  fiction  of  an  ignorant  and 
unprinciplevl  oilvenlurer.  Douvillo  afterwariU  published  a 
separate  Ixiok,  with  plates.  The  plates  on  the  face  of  them 
are  g'xid  for  nothing. 

CONGREGATION  most  comraonlv  signifies  an  assem- 
bly of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  and  reli- 
gious edification.  It  denotes  more  particularly  a number 
of  ecclesiastics  constituting  a logislatixe  and  executive  l>ody; 
and  in  this  acceptation  it  is  applied  chietly  to  certain  Boards 
of  administration  oonaiiting  of  cardinals  and  of  prelates,  or 
aspirants  to  the  cardinalship  in  Rome.  These  congregations 
serve  as  a chock  on  the  papal  authority:  for  though  their 
proceedings  arc  usually  sanctioned  by  the  i>ope,  he  cannot, 
without  alleging  the  weightiest  reasons,  put  a veto  on  them. 
The  whole  number  of  these  congregations  is  twenty-one 
that  is,  fifteen  for  spiritual  and  six  for  temporal  purpo.*«s. 
Congregation  is  al-o  used  to  designate  a company,  society, 
or  fraternity  of  monks  forming  a subdivision  of  an  older, 
as  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  or  of  Cluny  among  tho 
Benedictines.  The  congregation  of  the  Lord^  was  an  ap- 
pellation assumed  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Reformers, 
who  called  tho  church  of  England  the  con^regnrinn  oi 
Satan.  They  appeared  first  in  15S7.  under  ibe  earl  of 
Argyle,  and  were  subsequently  led  by  John  Knox. 

CongregationaUsts  are  those  who  compose  ihcconen'gai  ions 
which  assume  an  independence  not  only  of  the  occlesiai-li- 
cal  control  of  the  established  hierarchy,  but  of  all  iiuiho- 
rity  extraneous  to  the  constituency  of  the  rongrcgaiion 
itself.  They  may  therefiire  in  general  be  said  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Independents,  'i'hey  arc  said  by  some  to 
have  appeared  first  in  1616, under  ihuconductuf  Mr.  Jacob. 
(Evans’s*  Ftctr.’)  But  tbey  are  generally  consideretl  to  be  of 
the  same  origin  os  the  Bruxvnists,  who  oppearcxl  in  16U0. 
[BtiowNtSTs.J  The  real  founding  of  the  sect  is  attributed 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  in  1640,  and  the  following  passage  tVom 
his  ‘Apology,’  c.  5.,  p.  2'i.  isndiluced  as  their  leading  maxim. 

* Cstum  quemlibet  particularcm  esso  tulain.  integram  et 
perfectam  eeclesiam,  ex  suis  partibus  ronstantem  immedi- 
ate ct  indepcndcnicr  sub  ipso  Christo.*  It  is  said  that  they 
adopterl  the  name  of  congregational  brethren,  and  congre- 
gational churches,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  sedition  and  onarcliv 
which  was  charged  upon  them  as  the  Puriinn  regicid<'s  of 
Charles  I.  Cromwell  madeuseof  them  as  a political  che«  k 
on  the  Presbyterian  party.  (Seo  ‘ Declaration  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  named  and  practised  by  the  (Jungregational 
Churches  in  England.’  I6;j8.)  IntbesLxNew  England  Statihi 
of  North  America,  which  were  colonized  by  English 
Puritans,  the  CongregationalUts  am  very  numerous;  and 
in  several  other  parts  of  the  union  their  numbers  arc  much 
larger  than  those  of  other  sects.  Their  creed  and  the  rules 
of  their  democratic  goxernment  are  given  fully  in  iheir 

* Platforms  of  Duicipline.’  They  belicvo  in  ‘The  Trinity; 
Predestination:  Total  Depravity;  Particular  Redemption ; 
Effectual  Grace  and  Final  Perseverance;'  and  maintain  that 

* Every  congregation  of  visible  saints,  furnished  with  a 
po.Htnr^  is  under  no  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  wlml- 
oxT»r.’  (Mosheim,  vol.v^  p.  398 ; Neal’s  Hut.  Puritatu,  vol.ii., 
p.  107;  vol.  iii.,  p.  547 ; vcl.  iv.,  p.  187 : Burnet’s  0»m 
Tim*»,  X8>1.  L,  p.  16;  Adam’s  i)rW.  Peligion  ; PeoA^msi 
a:jniHist  thf  Ituii^u’n.  <}r»\  nf  Cnnzr^g.itintu.) 

(XJNGRESS,  AMERICAN.  United  Statks  o?  N. 
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CONGREVK,  WILLIAM,  was  the  seeoml  son  of  Rich- 
ard Congreve  of  Congreve  iit  Slaftordshirc,  and  bom  at 
Bardsyi,  near  Lec<ls,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father,  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  nrmv,  took  him  over  to  Ireland  at  on 
corly  age,  and  placed  him  first  at  the  Great  .School  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  afterwards  nuder  the  direction  of  l>r.  St.  George 
Ashe,  in  the  Univcr.-.itv  of  Dublin.  After  the  revolution 
in  16b8  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  entered  as  a stu- 
dent in  the  Temple.  Hi*  first  play,  written  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  was  the  ‘ Old  Bachelor,’  which  was  pnHluced  with 
great  applause  at  I)rury-L;me  in  1693;  and  Dryden  is  said 
to  have  remarked  that  ho  had  never  nwn  such  a first  play. 
The  next  year  he  produced ‘Tlie  lXmble-I>cuUT,’  and  in 
1695,  joining  with  Betterton,  they  commenced  their  cam- 
paign lit  tlic  new  hou-e  in  Linndn’s  Inn  Fields  wilh  a new 
canieily  wriilen  h\  Cimguwe,  called  * Love  for  I-ovc.*  In 
169"  ho  produced  hU  tragedy  of  “The  Mourning  Bride,’ 
and  two  years  afterwards  the  comedy  of  ‘ The  Way  of  the 
AVoiM.'  The  indifferent  success  of  this  last  play  disgusted 
him  with  the  theatre,  and  he  determined  to  write  no 
mure  for  tlie  stage.  Thn>ugh  the  friendship  of  his  )>atrun 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  he  was  first  made  one  of  the  coiurais* 
sioners  for  licensing  hackney-coaches,  then  presented  with 
a place  in  the  Pi|K*  Olllre,  and  after  that  wilh  one  in  the 
Customs  wortli  (lOn/.  per  annum.  On  the  Uth  of  Novem- 
ber. 1714,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  wine  lircnces, 
and  on  (lie  1 "th  of  December,  in  the  «ime  year,  nominated 
secretary  of  Jamaicu.  The  last  twenty  jears  of  hU  life 
spent  in  retirement,  and  towurtls  itsclose  he  was  much 
iilliieUHl  with  the  gmit  and  with  hlindncss.  Being  over- 
turned in  his  eliariot  on  a journey  to  Batli,  he  rtveived,  it 
i.-*  supposed,  some  internal  injury,  and.  gradually  declining 
in  huulth,  died  on  the  I9lh  of  Junuaiy,  17*J9,  at  his  house 
in  .Surrey  .Street  in  the  Strand,  London,  aged  57,  and  was 
buriorl  on  the  ti6th  of  .January,  in  We.slminslcr  Abbey. 
Mr.  Congreve  was  also  the  author  of  a romance  called  ’The 
incognita,  or  I<ove  and  Duty  rcc>mcile<l,’  written  at  the  age 
of  seventeen;  ‘The  Judgment  of  Paris.’ a iiiawjue:  ‘Se- 
mele.’an  opvra,  and  several  poems.  His  merit  as  an  on'* 
tiitMl  writer  Johnson  pronounces  to  be  of  the  highest  kind, 
us  he  ' borrowisl  neither  tho  models  of  plot,  nor  the  manner 
of  his  dialogue.’  Of  his  plays,  he  remarks,  that  his  cha- 
racters are  commonly  fictitious  and  artificial,  witii  very 
little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of  life.  His  scones  exhibit 
not  much  of  humour  or  passion ; his  iiersMUiages  are  a kind 
of  intellectual  gladiators — every  sentence  U to  ward'  or 
strike;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  ncNcr  intermitted;  his 
wit  is  a meteor,  playing  to  and  fro  wilh  alternate  corusca- 
tions. * His  comcilies  therefore,’  observes  the  critic,  * have 
in  Some  degree  the  oiioration  of  tragedies — they  surprise 
rather  than  divert,  and  raise  admiration  oftener  than  mcr- 
nmenl.’  Hi*  only  tragedy,  ‘ The  Mourning  Bride,’  although 
very  Huccewful,  is  a piece  of  unrelieied  bombast.  * Lovu 
for  Love*  is  the  only  play  of  Congreve's  which  has  still  )ios- 
sessiun  of  the  stage,  and  even  that  is  rarely  acted,  nsjt*  wit 
c.annot  atone  for  the  e.xcceding  grossnoss  of  much  of  the 
dialogue. 

CU'NLur  more  generally  CUT'JEO,  a province  and  town 
of  the  Sardinian  slates  in  the  suuth-wei»t  part  of  Piedmont, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alp-s  which  di\  ide  it  from 
the  county  of  Nice  and  ftom  France.  The  provinco  of 
Cunco  i-i  iNmiub'il  on  the  north  by  the  proviiici*  of  Suliuzo, 
ea^t  by  that  of  Mondovi,  south  by  thatoi  Nizza,  and  west  by 
the  French  department  of  Baxscs  Alpcs.  It  U n country  of 
\iiIlcyA,  which  slojH.*  down  towards  the  great  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  m which  the  Oraiia  and  the  Macni,  ullluentsof  the  Upl>er 
Po,  the  Stura  and  its  afiluents,  and  siweral  of  the  ullluents 
of  UieTunaro  have  their  .source.  The  valleys,  which  are 
iiulurally  fertile,  are  improved  by  the  excellent  system  of 
irrigation.  The  principal  piXMlnris  .are  corn,  wine,  heni]i, 
li.’iy,  and  silk.  The  south  and  west  bonWrs  of  the  pruvinec 
lie  among  tho  Alps,  the  tower  sIojk's  of  which  ure  covered 
with  chestnut  trees.utid  the  upin>r  purls  afiurd  summer  pas- 
ture. The  length  of  the  province  wc.sl  to  east  from  the 
s*»un’c.*  of  the  Stum  to  the  borders  of  ihe  province  of  l\Ion- 
dovi  near  Chiusa,  ia  uIhiuI  forty  mile*,  and  its  greatest 
breoflth  from  north  to  south  from  Eoesaiio  to  the  Col  di  Tendo,  , 
is  about  thirty  miles.  Tlie  population  is  reckoned  at 
1 43, you.  (Serristori,  SttitiAiicix)  The  provinco 

contains  several  considemblc  towns:  1.  Cimeo,  the  caj>ilul, 
and  a bUhnp's  see,  has  a royal  college,  and  Is.iiyo  inhubit- 
anu,  and  is  the  rns-idenco  of  the  intendeiUe  and  of  the 
Trilitary  goremor.  It  «a»  formerly  a place  of  great  slauigth, 


and  susluined  several  sieges;  bnt  its  fortifications  were 
razed  in  lHt>].  A navigable  canal  runs  from  Cunco  tol’ur- 
magnolu,  uniting  the  Stura  with  the  Po.  The  high  road 
from  Nizza  to  Turin  bv  the  Col  di  Tcnda  passes  tnrougU 
Cuneo.  Fossano,  wilfi  1 '2, .500  inhabitants,  and  a bUbup's 
sec,  situated  ia  a fine  plain  near  the  Stura,  ha*  a royal  eol- 
U‘ge,  and  a college  for  boarders,  kept  by  the  F'nlhcrs  So- 
masclii.  3.  Demonic,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Stura,  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  Col  de  rArgentiore.  has  640U 
inhabitants,  and  a gramiuar-school  kept  by  thuScolopj.  Tlio 
mineral  baths  of  Vinadiu,  a few  miles  above  Demonic,  liavu 
considerable  reputation.  4.  Dronero,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Macro,  has  C7U0  inhabitants,  and  a college.  5.  Caragho, 
58U0  inhabitants,  and  a college.  6.  Busca,  on  the  mud  frutu 
Cuneo  to  Saluzzn,  t<0y0  inhabitants,  and  a college  likewise. 
7.  Hoves  77ut)  iniuibitaiUs,  and  a grammar-school.  8. 
Chiusa.  5500  inhabitants,  aud  a grammar-school.  9.  Ct-n* 
lallo,  on  the  road  from  Cuneo  to  Turin  by  Suviglianu,  Iuls 
4400  inhabilauts.  lo.  Limoue,  at  tho  foul  of  llie  C’ol  <Ii 
Temla,  has  34110  inliabilanis,  many  of  whom  ure  employed 
with  their  mules  in  ctirrying  guorLs  and  passeivgers  over  the 
raoimiain.  There  are  \icsides  in  the  province  of  Cunco 
several  other  small  towns,  of  between  2UUU  and  30(i0.iiiha- 
bitants.  (Calemiario  (ientruh  Uei  Torino, 

lbJ4.)  These  valleys  were  in  ontionl  .times  inhabited  by 
tho  Vagieiiui,  a tribe  of  the  Ligitrc.'.  'Hh-  Homan  colony 
of  Pedona  is  believed  lo  have  siooil  where  Burgo  Sun  Dal- 
mazzo  now  is.  a few  miles  south  of  Cunco.  Augu&ta  Va- 
giemiuruui  atuod  further  north,  near  I'ossqno,  ,\ll  traces  of 
those  colonies  t>ev*ame  lost  in  the  middle  and  it  ia 

iK'lieved  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Saracen^,  who 
from  their  stronghold  of  Frassmeto  near -Nizza  infoalerl 
and  devastated  il^ese  valleys  in  the  tenth  centui’y*  of  our 
torn.  (JaiMjio  Dnrundi,  /Ifl/irAr  Ciltd- tU  Pedona, 

Cabttrro,  Augu.*lade' 

tX)NL\.  [ClRHHIPF.U.V.] 

CONIC  SECTIONS,  the  curves  furmeii; by^ Uie  inter 
MH.tion  of  a circular  cone  and  a plane,  the  former  being 
eiilier  ubiujue  or  right. 

Tliough  the  name  of  cuiue  scctious  still  repatvins,  yet  tho 
interest  which  attaches  to_lhese  curves,  and  the  luetlmd  of 
treating  them,  ha.*  no  longer  any  reference  to  the  uoiUlent 
from  whic  h they  derive  their  name.  The  Greek  geometers, 
in  pnre.b)>oculittit)n,  occupied  themselves  with  the  different 
method*  in  which  a (x>ne  may  be  cut,  simply  because  tho 
conical  surface  (w  ith  the  cylindrical  and  spherical)  came 
within  the'  ri'.strietive  definitions  under  which  they  had 
placed  geometry.  [GfcOMfcTUY.]  The  w orks  of  Apollonius 
and  Aiu  iiiMEDK*  are  the  first  in  which  these  sections  weru 
trcutctl;  and  their  history  is  iiotliing  but  that  of  the  ud<U* 
fion  of  a few  remarkable  properties,  till  the  discovery  that 
the  path  of  a projected  IsMly  in  an  unresisting  space  is  a 
parabola,  and  that  of  a planet  round  the  sun.  an  dliptie. 
[Galillo.  Kkplkk.]  Since  lliat  time  we  might  as  well 
attempt  to  write  the  hUtoryuf  uialhemalica  and  physics  as 
that  of  conic  scHions  in  their  result*  and  constx|uences: 
and  from  that  time  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  them  merely 
a*  conic  sections. 

Some  sections  of  .a. cone  arc  considered  in  clenieutary 
geometry, Jbr  a plane  may  meet  a rune  in  a point,  or  in  a 
single  straight  line,  or  in  two  intersecting  straight  lines,  ur 
in  a circle.  But  the  curve*  which  aro  neculiarty  conic  sec- 
tion*, are  the. oval  made  hv  a plane  wnich  cuts  the  cone 
entirely  on  one  side  of  the  vertex,  called  the  Ellipsk  : the 
indefinitely  extended  modificatiun  of  tbiawhen  tho  piano 
becomes  parallel. to  any  one  sUint  side  of  the  cone,  c^Ied  the 
Pakahola:  .and  the  cyirve  which  is  partly  on  one  sideband 
partly  on  the  other  of  the  verte.x,  formed  by  a plane'  which 
cuts  both  burfuces  of  the  rone,  ealU'd  the  Hyhkhuola. 
To  these  names  we  refer  for  the  sijeeific  proi>crties  of  the 
sect  ion*. 

Algebraicallv  considered,  the  conic  sections  arc  the  atrves 
of  the  scco7ui  degree,  mcanwi^  the  curve*  b(*longing  to  such 
equations  between  co-orrliivates  aro  of  tlie  second  degree. 

, Thu*  jr  and  y lieingco-ordinatos,  oblique  or  rectangular,  I ho 
general  0(|UHliou 

oj**  -f  6xy  + C4T*-F  = o, 

may,  by  properly  assuming  a,  ft,  c,  &,<•.  W made  the  equation 
of  every  j>os.*ible  section  of  a cone  by  the  ]>lanc  in  which  live 
co-ordiiiaft**  are  nieusureil.  A*  very  nianv  elcmuiilary 
works  do  not  fully  discus.*  Ihe  wtndition*  under  which  the 
piccediijg  ctpiatioQ  represeuU  the  iliffercnt  sections,  wo 
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subjoin  tho'followina:  from  tbe  ‘ Camb.  Phil.  Ti'ans.’,  vol.  \. 
p.  89.  In  the  fuUowinq;  list  0 means  the  angle  made  by  the 
co  ordinates.  (The  notation  has  reference  to  the  table  in 
SVRFACKS  OF  THE  SkCO.ND  DlC.REK.J 

LiCl  V,  t=  a + e — 6 cos  $ V,  ®4uc  — 
crf*  + a e ftde 

W'  = — rrr^T-  +/■ 

and  in  the  case  where  V,  and  cd^  + ae^  - are  both 
= 0.  let 

-.,1,,  _±!LLrAl  = i^JLzSl 

' ■*  4 a ie  ‘ 

In  the  folltfivitig  table,  p means  either  sign.  + or  - , but 
in  the  same  lino,  n means  the  other  sigh ; a dotted  lino 
mean-,  (hat  (he  sign  of  (bo  cx|iression  at  iho  head  of  tho 
column  iu'ed  nut  be  considered.  Thu  word  line  by  itself 
means  straight  line. 


W' 

V, 

W" 

V. 

Name  of  tho  Section. 

p 

+ 

p 

Ilii)in>sibW. 

V 

n 

KUipse. 

— 

Hvperbola. 

0 

u 

Farabola.  ' 

0 

+ 

Point. 

y 

— 

Inter.secliiig  line*. 

; l»  -7-  0 

u 

V 

V 

Impossible. 

1 0 y 

u 

V 

n 

Parallel  line*. 

' 0 -i-  U 

u 

0 

Line.  1 

y -f-  0 

u 

X 

, l..iiie. 

Thus  if  Vt'  and  V,  both  have  the  same  siffn,  and  V,  bb 
positive,  the  et{uation  cannot  be  satisfled  at  all;  but  if  W' 
and  V,  he  of  dilfcrent  signs,  and  if  V,  lie  positive,  the 
«f|uation  is  that  of  an  cdlipse.  We  may  add  timl  V,  s 0, 
indicates  an  equilateral  hyperbola.  [Hypkrbol.^.} 

The  general  properties  oi  the  sections  are  numerous  and 
interesting,  but  we  shall  only  mention  one,  bccau.se  it  is  the 
most  ronvenient  asn  geneml  delinition  of  the  curves,  cum- 
billing  thorn  at  oncowith  each  other,  in  a manner  to  u hich 
algebra  is  easily  applied.  If  a \ioint  move  in  such  away 
that  its  distance  from  a given  point  (caticHl  the /orttt)  always 
is  the  same  fraction  uf  its  perpendicular  distance  from  n 
given  right  line  (caUc«l  tho  dire^nr),  then  the  curve  traced 
out  is  au  ellipse,  ]iaralioln.  or  hyperbola,  a<*rording  as  the 
given  fraction  is  less  than,  c<|nal  to.  or  greater  than,  unity. 
\Ve  are  convinced  that  no  metho<l  of  dwlucing  tho  pro- 
perties of  these  emres  can  be  ven'  successfully  applies!  in 
the  rase  of  beginners,  unless  it  involve  the  foci  in  the  de- 
finition. Tho  prejK’rties  of  these  points  do  not  readily  show 
themselves  either  in  the  deduction  from  the  cone,  or  from 
the  genera!  algebraic  equation. 

CONICAL  PROJECTION.  A method  of  describing 
a representation  of  a (xirt  of  sphere  iqMxi  a plane.  A 
sphere  cannot  be  unrolled  into  a plane,  as  can  every  eoiic 
or  portion  of  a eonc.  If  u cone  bi*  described  which  touches 
n sphere  in  a small  circle,  and  if  the  several  points  of  the 
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splrctt'  bo  then  projected  upon  the  cone  by  lines  drawn 
through  tho  centre,  the  |>arls  adjacent  to  tho  small  circle  of 
contact  will  be  projected  into  figures  verv’  nearly  similar  to 
the  originals.  If  the  degroos  of  latitude,  which  are  very 
nearly  equal,  be  made  actually  equal,  no  injurious  eflect 
will  be  nriKluced  on  the  map.  Suppost*,  for  instance,  it  is 
rcijuiretl  to  draw  tliu  map  of  a country  contained  helween 
two  given  longitude  circles,  and  two  given  parallels  of 
' latitude. 

Take  any  radius  for  the  sphere,  and  let  S A be  the  ruebus 
X cotangent  of  the  middle  latitude  of  the  map.  From  A 
set  «>fr  AB,  AC,  &e.,  equal  to  the  arc  of  ono  degree  (or 
whaltiver  the  distance  maybe  between  the  imrallcls  which 
it  is  de.sired  to  draw)  on  the  great  circle  of  the  sphere  chosen. 
Let  L*  Ik»  lialf  tho  total  longitude  ^contained  Ijutwecn  tljo 
extremities  of  tho  map,  and  lake’the  angles  ASP  and 
ASO,  eiiunl  to  L*  x the  ainu  of  the  middle  latitude. 
Divide  the  angle  Q S P into  o.s  many  parts  a.s  there  arc 
degrees  (or  other  rcrpiired  mter\'als  of  longitude  lines)  in  L : 
then  QU TP  is  the  map  required,  andVXYZsurh  a 
portion  as  is  usually  exhibited  on  a sheet  of  pa))cr. 

If  instead  of  the  tangent  roue,  it  be  required  to  projet^t 
upon  the  cone  formerl  by  Iho  revolution  of  the  chord  w hich 
joins  the  two  oxtremo  mints  of  the  map  on  the  sphere,  let 
t and  f be  the  least  ami  greatest  latitudes,  and  lot 

S R = radius  x cos  ~ sin  4 + /') 

S Q = radius  x cos  f ~ *»n  4 (f  + O 

tho  nwt  is  ns  before. 

There  are  two  morlifications  of  this  principle  which  it  will 
be  eonventeiu  here  to  notice ; the  prrnection  used  by  Flam- 
stecil,  and  that  adopted  by  the  French  government  in  their 
recent  maps.  In  Flamsteed’s  projection  the  degree*  of 
latitude  are  equal,  and  the  parallel*  of  latitude  are  jierpen- 
dicular  to  the  middle  longitude  circle,  which  is  a vertical  right 
line.  Rut  tho  degrees  of  longitude  are  made  in  every  pa- 
rallel to  bear  the  .same  projwrtion  to  the  degree  of  latitude 
as  on  tho  glolMi:  so  that  the  meridians  are.  in  fact,  curves, 
the  ordinates  of  which  aru  as  the  cosines  of  the  ab$ci!»sce. 
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In  the  French  govenunent  maps,  the  same  iilaii  is 
ad«i]itc<l,  with  this  exception,  that  the  parallels  (»f  lutilude 
are  the  circles  of  tho  conical  projection,  and  the  degrees  of 
latitude  arc  all  c<)ual(l]te  obIatcnes.H  of  the  earth  may  be 
allowed  for,  if  thought  nc-oessary);  the  degree*  uf  longitude 
are  then  set  off  on  tho  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  same  pro- 
portiun  a*  in  FlamstccdS  projection. 

CXJNPFKR/E,  a natural  order  of  Gvmnospermous  exo- 
gens,  consisting  of  resinouH,  mostly  evergreen,  hard  leawd 
trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  alt  those  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  ariioreseent  piant.s  can  exist.  Utider  this  name  are 
collectctl  the  various  races  of  fir  trees,  pines,  cedars,  juni- 
pers, cypresses,  and  the  like,whid^  howcYcrtiissimilar  they 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  correspond  not  only  in  their  uni- 
versally terebintaccous  ssip,  but  in  the  following  points  of  or- 
ganization Tlicyall  branch  from  numerous  buds,  proceed- 
ing from  tho  side  of  o main  *tcm.  Tlieir  wood  consists  of 
tubes  of  nearly  equal  diameter,  among  which  ore  here 
and  there  fistular  cavities  which  receive  the  resin  that 
exudes  from  the  wooiL  'Hie  sides  of  the  woody  tubes  nro 
marked  by  cin  idar  disk.*,  which,  when  highly  magnillcil, 
apjiear  as  if  consisting  of  a smaller  internal  and  a large  ex- 
ternal circle ; the  nature  and  use  of  these  disk-s  is  uiiknow  n. 
The  following  cut  represents  highly-magnified  section*  of  a 
piece  of  deal ; A show*  the  nearly  equal  size  of  the  wcody 
tulles  when  viewed  transversely.  B is  a perpendicular  sec- 
tion with  tho  dusks  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  tubes. 

Tlio  leave.*  arc  articulated  with  tho  stem,  and  very  often 
arc  linear,  veinlcss,  and  .>«harp-pointed : but  in  some  cases, 
as  Salisburia  adiantilblia,  /t/^.  I,  and  Fotlocarpus  asplenii- 
folia,  yfg-.  ‘i.  the  leaves  become  broad,  and  then  thev  are 
filleil  With  veins,  which  arc  all  of  the  same  size,  and  branch 
by  repeatedly  forking;  a mode  of  vcining  known  only  in 
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CONI'UM  MACULATUM.or  HRMTOCK.  U a wiW 
umbelliferous  plant,  possessing  highly  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous qualities,  but  used  medicinally  ns  a reraedv  against 
Bcrvuus  affections  It  has  a white  fusiform  biennial  root ; 
an  erect,  branched,  bright  green,  spotted  stem,  from  Pve 
to  ten  feet  high,  on  which  are  planted  »o  many  smooth, 
finely  cut,  large,  fern-lihe  leave*.  When  very  healthy  and 
growing  in  a spot  nhere  it  is  neither  injured  oy  storms  nor 
disfigured  by  dust,  the  hemlock  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
of  all  wild  plants.  Its  little  greenish  white  flowers,  arranged 
in  umbels  afler  the  manner  of  its  order,  have  a minute 
involucre  of  several  leaves  at  the  base ; and  the  partial 
umbcl.<haveal>io  three  or  four  short  oval  leaflets  on  one  side. 
Tlic  fruit  i^  ghthular,  each  half  haring  five  projecting  angles 
which  ore  slightly  crcncUed,  without  either  ritta-  or  ap- 
pendages or  projections  between  them.  It  grows  in  wud 
places  sometimes  by  the  sides  of  ditches  in  meadows,  but 
more  frequently  in  light  upland  pastures,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  almost  the  only  wild  umbelliferous  plant 
who.so  fniit  is  destitute  of  ritta^,  and  consequently  not 
aromatic. 
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[Prtilt  orCooiim  nMulalttm.) 

1.  A partul  lowled  whh  fntU,  natunl  t\w.  t.  The  IxirV  ot  .i 

fruit,  much  Bt*saiard.  3,  A Iraoirrrc*  arctioii  tif  tS«  mbi'.  hhowiac  lUe 
ri4ci-».  (lie  ah*,M>ce«rrUla‘.  nibl  th«  invjiuir  ullmmra. 

It  is  necessary  to  pay  the  ga'alcst  attention  to  the 
botanical  characters  of  C'oniuin  mAriilntmn,  in  oiclcr 
that  (he  genuine  one  luav  be  cuHcctctl.  Someiiiiu's 
plants  reiierabUng  it  are  cuflcctcd.  which  arc  almwt  or 
entirely  inert  when  employed  as  a incdicirc,  or  plaiHsi 
pos>osscd  of  greater  potency  nro  used  in  its  st.'nd.  from 
which  fatal  results  haic  followed.  It  is  a ‘well-known 
cirurastance  that  the  gn*atc8t  dircrcpancy  prevail*  ninoiig 
medical  men  as  to  (he  activity  of  hemlock,  not  merely  n*  n 
remedy  but  also  as  a poirnii.'  This  disrre]iancy  admits  nl 
satisfactory  explanation  on  several  groumls.  The  acti^i  y 
of  the  plant — even  supposing  the  proper  one  to  be  cof- 
h'r’tcd— «lujH*nds  greatly  upon  its  pla<  e of  growth,  the  kind 
of  season,  the  time  when  cullcctciV,  and  tbu  means  cniploi  itl 
to  (li)  it  nr  form  it  into  an  extract,  on  the  temperature  an<l 
dr)  ness  of  the  place  where  it  is  preserved,  and  on  the  length 
of  time  it  ha.s  been  kept.  In  the  south  of  Kuro]ic  it  is  nnit  h 
more  energetic  than  iit  the  north,  owing  to  the  greater  in- 
tcM’-ily  of  li;;ht ; even  in  the  sou'heni  prminces  of  France  it 
is  more  powerful  thin  in  the  northern.  The  wild  plaiit, 
growing  in  well-exposed  situulions,  is  always  to  he  preferred 
to  a cultivated  one ; the  kind  of  H.\*ison  markedly  influein  e.-. 
its  p-nver,  which  is  greatest  in  a drj-  sunny  season,  and  least 
in  u wet  glonmv  one.  The  leaves  during  the  first  year  of 
growth  possess  liule  noterc)  : nor  do  they  j'osse?s  much 
during  the  early  perioa  of  the  second.  Idl  the  flowcr-slcin 
is  develu]ied,  ami  the  flmveis  arc  about  (u  expand.  If  ihis 
|)erio(l,  which  is  the  fittest  time  for  coMccling  the  leaves,  ia 
alhnvod  to  pass,  it  is  better  to  wait  two  monllis  lonzcr  nnd 
collect  ilio  frml*  instead,  as  they  become  the  recipient  of  the 
actiic  principle.  Tlie  leaves  should  be  dried  quickly,  but 
not  by  tlie  application  of  a liigh  tciii]'erature  ; they  should 
never  l»c  powdered  till  the  time  when  it  is  intended  to  use 
them,  but  preserve<l  meanwhile  in  a cool  dry  p!*^'^.  If  nn 
extract  be  furmcri  which  requires  much  caie  m the  prepa- 
rulinn,  it  can  nirel)  be  kepi  beyond  twelve  months.  A fresh 
supply  i>f  |ca\es  fruits,  or  extract,  »houhl  con.  equently  be 
priKmre<l  evcr>‘  year.  an<l  the  former  thrown  awu\,  o»  tlie 
octinii  of  time  or  heat  volatilizes  the  actiic  principle  (Conin). 
and  renders  the  residue  nearly  inert.  \Slicn  these  precau- 


rXalUbnH*  s<ti«nUM{»  ] [PoAoearp’"*  aaptcaii^olin.^ 

t.icxe  plants  nnd  in  ferns.  The  flowers  nro  collected  in 
little  scaly  cones;  males  in  onccono,and  females  in  another. 
Thu  females  have  no  pcricarpial  covering,  but  consist  of 
nukc'l  ovules,  to  which  fertilisation  is  communicated  di- 
rct''U  from  the  pollen,  without  the  inlorpo«ition  of  a stvln 
ors:>gma.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  eoiiKists  of  a certain 
nuinlH'r  of  .'calos  I’olIeiMed  into  a cone,  and  inclosing  the 
naked  scctls  in  their  uvils.  Sometimes  such  tcales  are 
thin  as  in  the  lanh,  nr  hard  and  long  as  inthe  pine, or  even 
succulent  as  in  the  juniper,  whose  ikcrries,  o»  they  are 
named,  arc  small  cones  with  succulent  eonsoUduted  scale.*. 

Conifeno  arc  among  the  most  uscfbl  of  all  plant.s  firstly, 
for  their  resinous  secretions,  such  as  pitch,  turpentines  of 
dtlfiTcnt  kimb,  Cinada  balsam,  ami  similar  Milistances ; 
.■•ec.oidly.  f >r  their  limber,  which  uiiilcr  the  itanuis  of  deal, 
fir,  pine.  rc<l  cedar,  Baiularacli  wikkI,  &&c.,  is  most  exten- 
*i.cly  u>od  in  building;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  screen 
w-hi<  h ihcir  c,<mpacl,  evergreen  loaves  oppose  against  cold, 
in  barren,  bleak  situations,  where  few  other  trees  will 
grow.  [Aiiies,  Pincs,  CrpRcsiita,  Thuja,  Junipbrus, 

.\tlAUCARt\.  4tc.] 

<\)NILIR.A.  ^IsoPODA.] 
tlONlhlTES.  [Orthochrata.] 

CONIFOK.V.  [PoLVPiARiA  Mbmbranacka] 
CONJUOSTRES  (Zoology),  the  thiid  fattiily  of  Cu\icr*» 
Pasyeres,  comprising  those  genera  which  have  n strung  bill, 
moie  or  less  ixmical,  and  without  notches.  Cuvier  says 
that  they  live  mon*  or  less  exclusively  upon  scedis  in  ]ir«>- 
|oriioii  us  their  bill  is  more  or  less  thick.  'I1ie  CoMr>rM/rr« 
form  one  of  the  five  (ribos  of  the  order  /;;«*worc#  of  Mr. 
Vigors.  [Birds,  \u1.  iv.,  p.  431.] 
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tUHU  are  attended  to.  Itemlock  Ua  medicine  of  great  }x>wer, 
and  unquestiuiiuUle  value. 

The  ft'Okli  leaves  arc  dark  green,  shining;  odour  strong. 
<itupifyiag,  unpleaiiaiit.  rosembling  that  of  ur  the 

urinous  odour  of  Iroidi  Spanish  tlies ; when  dried  tho  colour 
is  lighter,  a greyish  green;  the  taste  is  disagreeably  saline, 
nauseously  bitter,  and  at  lust  somewhat  acrid.  The  ex* 
pressed  juice  is  green. 

'File  active  principle  of  hctnloek  apiieurs  to  bo  an  alkaloid 
termed  cunia,  which,  unlike  mo.sl  \eeelablo  alkaloids  pre- 
viously known,  is  not  fixe<l  and  crvsUiiline,  but  volatile  and 
oleaginous.  It  has  been  ubtaincsl  both  IVom  the  leaves,  and 
fully  developed  but  still  green  fruits.  Its  atUivity  is  in- 
eruabod  by  union  with  acids,  both  mineral  and  vegetable;  a 
circunutanco  winch  siiows  tlio  impropriety  of  giving  vinegar 
as  an  antidote  in  ca.-es  of  pohsoning  hy  hemlock,  when  any 
of  the  substances  b yet  present  in  the  stomach.  Conia  is  | 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  iU  odour  and  ^ 
taste.  Tt  also  combines  with  about  a fourth  of  its  weight  of 
water  to  form  a hydrate  of  conia.  When  exi>u»cd  to  the 
oir  it  quickly  contracts  a dark  brown  colour,  and  Ls  slowly 
rusolvud  into  a resinous  matter,  with  the  di'engagoment  of 
ammonia.  This  change  lakes  place  more  promptly  under 
tho  co-operation  of  heat ; but  even  ut  common  temperatures 
it  is  so  apt  to  ensue,  that  unless  the  alkaloid  be  kept  very 
carefully  excluded  from  the  air,  discolouration  will  take 
place  in  a few  hours.  TtimigU  (xmia  exists  in  the  plant 
in  combination  with  some  acid,  which  may  render  it  less 
alterable,  yet  its  proneness  to  decom}>ositiun  is  so  great, 
that  either  by  time  or  the  application  of  a considerable  de- 
gree of  heal,  it  may  lie  entirely  disst]Kited;  which  accounts 
for  the  invrtno'S  of  old  leaves,  and  of  most  extrat'U  which 
ha\e  not  been  pr«*pared  with  the  greatest  care.  Geiger  says 
that  the  dned  leaves  do  nut  contain  conia;  a statement  i 
which,  if  correttt,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  conia,  though 
the  muht  [Kiwerfid,  is  not  the  only  eilieient  agent  in  hem- 
lock. 

Conia  ap|K*ars.  from  tho  experiments  of  Geiger  and 
Chri.siison.  to  be  a deadly  poison  to  all  animals.  It  acta 
with  the  most  cxlraordinarv  rapidity;  but  if  it  fail  to  kill, 
its  injurious  action  passes  quickly  away,  and  perfect  reco- 
very follows.  It  acts  through  every  texture  of  the  body 
where  absorption  is  readily  carried  on.  It  acts  as  a local 
irritant;  but  its  ultimate  and  fatal  energy' is chiedy  exerted 
on  the  spinal  chord,  to  which  its  influence  is  conveyed  by 
entering  the  bUxal  and  producing  on  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  Idood-veasels  a peculiar  nervous  impression,  which  is 
instantly  convoyt«l  by  sympathy  along  the  nerves  to  the 
organ  remotely  and  ultimalely  afferted.  ‘ It  exhausts 
the  nenous  energy  of  the  smnul  clux'd,  producing  geueral 
muscular  immlysb  and  a.-.pliyxitt  from  relaxation.’  Tlic 
heart  how’ever  is  exempt  from  this  general  pnralysU, 
contracting  vigorously  fora  long  time  after  all  motion  and 
respiration  and  other  signs  of  life  are  extinct.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  probable,  assuggested  by  Dr.Christison,  that  where 
a dose  is  not  so  largo  us  to  pMdtice  immcvliate  death,  the  car- 
rying on  of  artifleial  respiration  and  administering  vital  sti- 
inulanU,  might  save  the  life  of  tho  patient,  especially  us  the 
action  of  the  poison  is  so  Irtnvsieut.and  inrapoble  of  pr^ucing 
a permanently  injurious  impression. 

In  what  way  hemlock  proves  useful  as  a rcmedml  agent 
in  many  diseases  is  by  no  means  clear,  unlc.ss  it  be  by  al- 
laying irritability  in  ’ tlw  diseased  parts,  and  giving  an  j 
opiK)rlunily  to  the  vital  powers  lo  recover  their  heollhful  j 
iiciiun.  Inat  it  lessens  irritability  in  many  diseased  organs  ! 
is  certain,  ft'ora  tho  cfftx’ts  of  the  administration  of  even  a : 
few  doses,  especially  in  many  cases  of  scrophulous  atfectiuns, 
and  above  all  from  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  lungs 
during  the  formation  of  tul^rles,  and  indeed  during  all 
the  subsequent  stages  of  c<.msuTnption.  Even  w'hcn  in- 
haled along  with  the  vapotir  of  warm  water  the  same  good 
effect  is  said  to  follow,  but  this  is  rather  dotibtful.  Its 
beneficial  influence  over  external  ulcers  is  however  open  to 
observation;  ami  John  Hunter  remarked,  that  under  the 
combined  action  of  vxmtum  and  cim  honn-bark,  many  ob- 
stinate buboes,  which  resisted  every  other  mode  of  ircalmcnt, 
soon  took  on  .i  healing  procesa.  Many  irritable  or  poinfUl 
ulcers  arc  soothed  and  improved  by  a hemlock  }>ouIticc. 
Rheumatic  pains,  and  those  attending  nodes,  aro  most 
cfTcctuilly  allayed  by  conium  and  ipc.  acuan.  Fmm  the 
very  decided  sedative  action  of  conia  on  tho  spinal  chcnl. 
Dr.  Gordon  has  suggested  that  it  will  prove  a useful  remedy 
in  tetanus,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases.  The  catalogue 


of  diseases  in  wliich  it  has  l>eon  fouml  useful  might  lie 
grcutly  extended,  but  enough  Ims  lieen  advanced  to  prove  iis 
valuo,  and  (runscquemly  the  propriety  and  necosiiv  of  at- 
tending  to  tho  above-mentioned  rules  to  obtain  it  in  an 
elUfient  state.  When  the  fr«*sh  leaves  onnnol  be  obmmcd, 
owing  lo  tho  season  of  the  year,  the  extract  may  be  u.scd. 
Dr.  Christisun  slates,  tiuit  rntm  an  ulcoholie  cxtvu't  lie 
obtained  tho  greatest  quantity  of  conia : he  was  tIuMvIbre 
disposed  to  consider  this  the  mo^t  ]roweriu1  form  of  pivpimi- 
tion.  But  a carefully  prepared  watery  extract  which  Iius 
subsequently  been  submitted  to  trial  by  him.  was  found  to 
be,  in  puual  doses,  as  powerful  as  the  alcoholic. 

Dr.  Cnristison  is  of  opinion  that  the  Conium  maculatum 
of  the  present  day  is  nut  the  plant  which  furnished  the 
poison  employed  to  dispatch  Pbociun  and  Socrates. 

For  many  imirarlant  particulars  in  this  article  we  iiro 
indobleil  to  Dr.  Chrislisoti’s  ‘ Memoir  on  the  Poisonous 
Properties  of  HeroltK^k  and  its  Alcaloid,  Conia.’  (Trans. 
q/“  Uayal  S^ictety  of  Edin.,  vol.  xiii.) 

CONJEVERAM,  tio  callwl  frr»m  a highly  veneiatud 
pagoda  built  there,  and  dedicated  to  Vishnu  Oinjee,  is  a 
populous  and  nourishing  town,  in  the  district  of  Chingleput, 
in  tho  Carnatic,  in  IS"  49'  N.  lat.,  and  79“  41'  E.  long. 
The  town,  which  stands  in  n valley,  is  built  in  a struggling 
, manner,  lM.*ing  mure  than  five  miles  long ; the  house.'<,  many 
of  tvhich  are  handsome,  are  se{)ara]ixl  hy  extensive  ganlcn’s 
and  plantations  of  cwoa-nut  trees.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a hedge  of  the  Agave  Americana,  a plant  formerly  much 
used  in  India  a.s  a defence  against  the  incursions  of  bands 
of  horsemen,  w'ho  were  accustomed  to  commit  ilcprcdarions 
upon  defenceless  plates.  Tho  valley  in  which  tho  t«)w  ii  is 
placed  is  w'atercd  by  tho  small  river  Wegawutiy.  Hesid.'s 
the  pagoda  above  mentioned,  there  is  a very  large  and  lolly 
temple,  dedicated  lo  Siva,  the  view  from  which  U very  mag- 
nificent. Considenible  manufactures  of  cott<»n  goods, 
chiefly  red  liandkercbieG  and  turbaixs.  are  carried  on  in 
the  town,  where  the  weavers  set  up  their  looms  under  the 
shade  of  the  tree.s,  Conjeveram  is  celebruttHl  in  the  nntient 
history  of  tlu^  country,  and  is  well  known  to  Kuropeuns  as 
having  been  the  fret(uent  scat  of  iulUtaryo|H.-ratu>ns  during 
the  Carnatic  wars:  the  town  i»  fortv-eiglu  miles  S.W.  from 
Madras.  cHeyne’s  Histoncal  ami  Statuiicai  Tracts  on 
India.) 

CONJUGATE.  Thi.s  word  is  used  in  several  branrhos 
of  inalheinatics  in  a sense  which  (with  one  exception,  and 
that  might  easily  bo  abolished)  may  bi^  described  as  follows : 
two  points,  line>,  ice.,  are  called  conjugate,  wbtui  they  are 
considered  together  in  any  property  in  such  a manner  that 
they  may  be  interchanged  without  altering  the  way  of  enun- 
liatirig  the  property.  Thus  if  A C be  to  CB  as  A D lo  J)B, 
C ami  D are  conjugate  points  with  regai'd  to  this  properly. 

I j j { 

A C B 1> 

If  we  write  D where  C now  is,  and  C for  D.  the  i>ro]ieriy  is 
still  cxpres-sed  in  exactly  the  sa&e  way.  We  nave  otner 
in  lancvs  in  coiijugatH  diaraeten,  eonju^te  hnierboUs 
[Ellip-ie,  Hyperhol.x],  conjugate  foci.  [Lkxs,  Mikrok.] 

Tho  instance  of  exoption  is  the  conjugote  |>oiiU  of  a 
curve,  moaning  a single  point  lying  by  itself,  whosi-  co-ordi- 
nates satisfy  the  cf(Uution  of  the  curve,  without  its  actually 
being  on  any  continuous  branch  of  the  curve.  [Ct  rves, 
Theory  uv.]  It  would  be  better  to  call  ihLs  pi-int  ouijuuct 
than  use  u term  which  destroys  the  generality  of  liimgunge. 
Blit  the  best  term,  in  our  opinion,  vvouM  be  evuacict’nt 
OPtiA  [-See  the  article  already  citeil.] 

C0^JJUGAT10N  of  0 verb  is  a term  in  Grammar  de- 
noting the  Dildiliunof  sntllxes  or  ]>refixus  to  the  crude,  or 
elementary  foim  of  a verb,  fur  tho  purp.iso  of  denoting  re- 
spectively, {lersoii,  number,  time,  stale,  mood,  and  what  is 
generally  uuderatood  by  voice.  In  the  KngU»-li  language, 
j prefixes  are  commonly  used  for  these  pui'poscs,  and  thc«e 
1 prefixes  are  not  printed  in  comtexum  wiih  the  verh. 

I ihmigh  the  voice  presents  them  in  one  nu»s.  Thus  / 
shal/  hnvt  heard,  as  pronounced,  is  not  levs  one  woid  tlum 
the  L,vliu  axuU-v-er-o.  In  this  example  thewfure,  /,  shull, 
Aui'c,  are  virtunlly  prefixes,  and  tho  letter  if,  a eontnu-tlor. 
from  P»/.  is  a suflix  attached  to  the  simple  verb  or  crude 
form  hear.  In  tho  ancient  languages,  siudi  us  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  suflixes  are  commonly  Iml  not  exclu- 
sively prefbrrod. 

Tho  suflixes  whicli  denote  the  are  the  pers-aiul 

pronouns  more  or  less  corrupted.  Thus  in  Latin,  e^omet  i* 
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the  full  form  of  Ibe  pronoun  which  1 : but  as 

three  (tyUablos  wouhl  l>o  too  Ions?  for  a term  in  such  fre- 
quent liso,  ami  this  inronvcMiience  in  tlio  present  instance 
would  be  aggravatcfl  by  au  uppeamnee  of  egotism,  the  word 
was  shorn  of  its  exterior  leliers,  ami  at  the  utmost  the 
three  mifiiUe  letters,  owe,  were  ottarhed  to  the  verli.  Wc 
them  in  the  Greek  form  tupt-um^-t  or  lupl-nmt>-n,  ‘ we 
strike.’  in  llie  J^atin.  the  veweU  were  eorrupted,  s<»  thiil 
in-leiul»if  OM«*. either  umu  <*r  iuui  eccur.  as  in  ‘we 

are  .*  j't'tK-in'tu  a, ' wc  tire  aide *cnf>-hnu-v,  ‘ we  write.’  The 
uid  (lennnn  has  nearly  the  same  Miflix  in  trt/r-Mwuft,  ‘wc 
were  hir-ume-s^  ‘ wc  Ik*.’  Attain  tho  three  letters,  ome,  de- 
privisl  of  the  last  vowel,  Iweanie  out,  as  Greek  iup{-cm-ai, 

• I strike  myself;’  «m,  as  Latin. #-«w. ‘1  am;’ 

am  able or  o»,  its  Greek,  e-ltip^on,  * 1 was  strikin}*.’  But 
the  first  vowel  mif'ht  disappear  instead  of  the  last.  Thus 
m/i  is  Ihu  firm  which  appears  in  iho  (ireek  et-mc-n,  or 
en-mf-M,  * we  are  ;*  mt  is  tisi‘d  in  ca-wii.  c-m/.  fi  mi,  ‘ I am 
dt-dn-mi.'X  pive,’ Icr.  Sc»metiute«  the  m is  all  that  aj>- 
jicars,  m 9cn/fffM-tn,  ‘I  wasivritinq.’  In  Grci*k,  this, final 
tn,  by  a principle  eoubtantly  obs<ne<l  in  that  lancumje,  be- 
comes un  w.  :vs  «-»,  ‘I  was;’  e/e/M;<AW-n, ‘1  had  struck.’  | 
Another  form  of  tlie  suffix  is  0,  instead  of  om,  which  is  com- 
mon Ixjth  in  the  Ga*ek  and  Latin,  as  Grevk,  tupl-o,  ‘ I 
strike ;’  Latin,  sciih-n,  ' I write.’  Finally,  all  trace  of  llie 
promiim  at  limes  disappear.s,  and  the  defect  cva-scs  to  mis-  j 
lead  because  the  other  persons  have  their  charBcleristie 
terrainatioiis.  Thus  the  Greek  lensi’i,  riujmt,  ‘I  struck;’ 
Muphtt,  ‘Ihnw  struck;’  and  r/Wo/»/iM,  ‘ I had  struck,’ 
eonlain  no  remnant  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  English  lan- 
guage there  are  some  slight  traces  of  the  nersonaf  suffixes, 
which  exUltnl  in  full  perfiTtion  in  some  or  the  older  forms 
of  the  Teutonic  lanpimgt'S.  Tlie  word  am  has  a remnant 
of  Iho  first  jKTson  sulfi.x  in  iU  final  w. 

The  second  person  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
w.as  KU  or  III,  in  German,  du,  and  in  English,  * ihou.’ 
AcwrdiiiL'ly  we  find  a sibilant  attached  to  the  verb  to  denote 
the  secimd  |K“rson,  as  in  the  Greek,  es-»i,  ‘ thou  art ais-ihuy 
‘thou  knowest ‘ Ihou  strikes!  thyself;’  in  the 
Latin,  Kf'rib-iHy  Mhou  write?!,’  and  in  the  English  termina- 
tion est  in  knoirtft,  utrihfi^t.  But  as  the  Lutm  form  has  a 
/ instead  of  nn  s,  tu  not  su,  ao  the  t occasionally  appears  os 
in  Greek,  lupt-He,  ‘you  strike;’  Latin,  girribitis,  ‘you 
write  and  in  the  English,  *nr/,'  ‘thou  art.’ 

The  thinl  person  U an  indefinite  term;  and  the  suffix 
whicli  dojiotes  it  is  derived  from  io,  signifying  fhig.  which 
is  the  full  form  of  the  Greek  article,  and  again  appears,  on 
the  one  hand  in  Latin,  in  the  derivatives,  tarn,  tulit,  fantus, 
tot,  turn,  niul  on  the  other  in  the  English.  /Ac,  fhi'g,  U)-ilay. 
It  is  Iherefon*  n.s  tumoral  ns  the  English  article  /A^,  and 
may  denote  indifferently,  the  man,  the  xemnan,  thf  thins, 
in  otluw  words,  Ac,  she,  it.  It  appears  as  a suffix  in  the 
Greek,  egdi,  'he  U’  (Sanscrit,  nf-ii);  tupt-et-ai,  ‘he 
slriki**  himself;’  in  the  Ijilin,  c*-/,  ‘he  is.’  *criA-;7,  ‘he 
writes and  in  the  obsolete  funn  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, frn/A-c/A,  now  corrupted  into  ' xmtk$' 

Sullix  of  nxtmber.  If  a sign  be  employed  to  denote  plu- 
ralilv,  (he  altsence  of  that  sign  will  be  a sufficient  indication 
of  the  singular.  Now  tlio  suffixes  of  plurality  in  English 
are  t ami  en,  as  in  d’>S”.  OTfn.  The  same  are  employed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  as,  first  oen(m,GT.,lupl‘imf^gottmithme-n, 
Lnt.,  friitt-xmu-g ; socond  person,  I.,at.,  scribtii-s.  The  Greek 
has  drnp|>ed  the  *,  as  in  tuptetf,  a corruption  probably  of 
liijitrti-s,  just  as  the  Latin  ira|aTntive  srribitfi,  must  he 
looked  u]H>n  as  reduced  from  scribifig.  In  the  third  nor- 
«m  the  mark  of  plumlity  appears  to  have  btx>n  prefixetl  to 
the  pronoun  suffix,  as  in  ine  Greek,  ;A«-w-/i‘,  • they  soy  j’ 
tuj  hniidi,  ‘ they  strike Lai.,  sfrib-un-t,  ‘ they  wtUc.’ 

Time  or  tense  (Fr.  divides  itself  into  jinsl,  present, 

and  future,  where  again  the  idea  of  i rescnt  time  will  not 
require  any  ]>eeuliar  distinction,  if  tlic  ideas  of  past  and 
future  have  their  proper  syinlKiU.  Tlie  past  lime  appears 
to  h.ivc  bad  for  its  rharacteristie.  either  tlie  prefix,  e,  or  the 
suffix,  MIX.  ha,  or  o.  The  funner  ni'penrH  in  the  Greek. 
e tnpt  on,  ' I wa<  striking;’  <*-/«/)-#«,  ‘ I struck  e-tetupkea, 

• I had  stnick.*  Tlie  second  appears  in  two  of  the  Greek 

forms  just  emimomtcil.  and  in  the  Latin,  tcrih^h-a-m,  ' 1 
was  writing;’  rr-o-m,  ‘I  wn*.’  Avery  distinct  example  of 
a futurcNuffix  appears  in  those  European  languages  which 
are  derived  from  the  J,.itin.  Tlnis  in  the  French,  rrrir~ai, 
we  have  really  two  distinct  wonls,  the  infinitive,  and 

ai,  the  present  tense  of  avoir,  forming  altogether,  irrir-ai, 
*I  have  to  write,*  i.e.,  ‘I  shall  write.  This  origin  of  the 


French  future  is  placed  beyond  a doubt  by  a oompahMn 
with  the  Spanish  and  Italiuu. 

By  tlte  term  tlate,  which  stands  fourth  in  the  scries  of 
suffixes  which  luivc  been  includml  in  the  definition  of  con- 
jugalion,  it  was  intended  to  denote  the  notions  of  perfect 
and  inqicrfect  action.  Here  again  one  suffix  is  sufficient, 
and  till*  notion  of  completeness  is  variously  marked: — 1st. 
By  a doubling  of  the  verb  upon  itself.  The  purest  example 
of  this  \y  presented  in  t he  Gothic,  as  fata,  ' I laugh laiI6, 
‘I  laughed;’  gfauta,  ‘I  -xtrike ;’  siuistaut,  *1  struck.’  The 
Greek  have  perfects  formed  up<m  ihi?  principle  in  tg-tupha, 
ge-grajha;  the  Latin  in  ig-ltil-i,  de  d-i,  gpo-fjotxd-i,  (foi 
the  less  easily  pronounced  gpo-g]xond-i.)  And  in  our  own 
languago  there  is  strong  reason  for. believing  tlial  such  is 
the  origin  of  did,  the  perfect  of  do.  Out  of  the  same 
principle  grows  llu*  fonnatiun  of  the  perfect  bv  a long  vowel, 
reni  lieing  probably  a contraction  from  2nd.  By- 

affixing  the  letter  *.  which  is  prububly  a cuiruplion  of  the 
verb  f\,  to  l>c;  a supposition  alivngihenod  by  theCict,  (hat 
the  ]>xst  iHJrFect  gcripg-erain,  and  the  future’pcrfecl  icripn- 
ero,  are  undoubtedly  forineil  by  the  addition  of  eram  and 
ero  from  that  verb.  The  same  woubl  also  lx?  found  on  in- 
vestigation to  be  the  ctue  in  the  Greek  etetuph-ea,  * I Ixad 
struck;’  ami  lo.'Uly,  in  our  own  language  the  same  xerb  U 
used  for  thus  purpose  in  such  phra?ea  a.i  ‘ I am  recuvertd^ 
;ird.  By  the  letter  r,  which  may  possibly  be  a remnant  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  habe, ' have,’  in  arcwlauce  with  the  practice  of 
nearly  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  Exainplus  ui‘ 
this  sulUx  arc  abundant  in  I..atin,  as  ama-t‘i, ' I loved.’ 

Tlie  Btiffixus  of  the  tmjodx  could  not  be  placed  in  a distinct 
point  of  view  without  a detailed  investigation.  It  may  W 
' sufficient  to  point  out  that  to  U distinctly  ob^er\nblc  as  a 
suffix  in  those  parts  of  the  .so-called  I.atin  iiniH:raU\e,  which 
strictly  dcserx'c  that  title ; for  the  forms  w hich  do  not  con- 
t.-iin  the  syllabic  in  (question,  arc  at  the  same  time  devoid 
of  the  notion  to  command.  That  the  suffixes  of  the  po- 
tential, subjunctive,  and  optative  mood-s  in  the  Greek, 
and  Latin,  were  originally  distinct  words,  and  rerliaps 
verbs,  like  our  own  way,  can,  &c.,  is  prolmbic  fixmi 
general  priuciplcfi,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  separate  particles  ktn,  ke,  an,  in  the  Greek  language, 
which  are  used  in  connexion  both  with  the  indicative  and 
other  mooiU, 

The  last  suffix  for  consideration  is  that  which  denotes  the 
voice.  The Grwk grammarians  acknowledge  amiddlcorre- 
I ffertivc  voice;  but  the  Latin  language  in  fact  |Nissesses  the 
I same,  as  for  instance  in  accingo~r,  ‘ I gird  myself  for  the  con- 
test;’ m'/o-r, *1  supjwrt  myself;’  lavfi-r,  ‘I  wash  myself,'  ‘1 
j bathe.’  And  in  Iwth  langungi*s  the  middle  voice  isthc  parent 
j of  the  passive.  Tliis  may  be  illustrated  by  such  phrases  as 
' the  French  iW,  ‘stocking* sell  themsel'cs 

i hero,’  t.  Cu,  ‘ are  sold ;’  tho  Italian  ei  dice,  * it  is  said,’  strictly 
j it  mys  itge!/.  Now  the  suffix  of  the  I..atin  passive  appears 
j in  tho  \ arious  forms  ur,  as  m»nei  ur,  er  as  moueri-er,  r as 
j moneo-r;  but  the  attentive  Latin  student  is  ever  ready  to 
1 suspect  when  he  meets  with  an  r.  that  an  older  form  of  ll»o 
I word  contained  an  g;  and  in  fuel  we  find  an  s in  the  form 
Moncr-ig,  where  moreover  the  first  part  moxier  » another  ex- 
ample of  the  mmiption  in  question,  fur  itsupplic*  the  place  of 
moTxex.  If  then  sis  the  original  consonant  of  this  suffix, 
wo  are  forthwith  directc<l  to  (he  reflective  pronoun  sc;  nor 
ought  wc  to  be  stuppctl  by  the  fact  that  this  pronoun  in 
I..atin  is  confined  to  the  third  yK*rson.  In  Ibe  Kussian  and 
other  Sclavonic  languages,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the 
Teutonic  languages  and  with  those  of  Greece  and  Roimi  is 
indisputable,  the  reflective  pronoun,  containing  in  fact  tho 
very  same  root  as  xe,  is  applicable  alike  to  all  the  ucrsuiis  ; 
and  indeed  there  was  notliing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
limit  the  Latin  pronoun  us  to  person,  when  it  is  confes^ly 
; unlimiteil  as  lo  gender  and  number. 

I The  division  of  verbs  into  several  conjugations  dcjiends 
I upon  the  la.st  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb  in  its  sim|»lt? 

; or  crude  state,  llius  in  the  Ijttin  language  all  verbs  end- 
ing in  a are  said  to  be  of  the  first  cui\jugation,  all  that  end 
in  e of  tho  second,  those  in  a conxonuni  or  u of  the  third, 

‘ and  (hose  in  i of  (he  fourth  or  last ; for  it  uc<-identally  liap- 
' pens  that  the  !..alin  language  possesses  no  verbs  in  o,  except 
• the  fragmentary  forms g-nori,  ergrotiu,  wbidi 

appear  to  impfy  the  existence  of  stems  in  o,  vi*.,  g-/io  (in 
English,  ‘ know '),  f/o  (compare  the  Greek  ; c po^ka),  irgi'o. 
The  Greek  laii|mago  is  not  without  a class  of  verbs  having 
o for  the  final  leller,  as  t/ou/o,  enslave,  &c.  The  division 
of  verbs  into  conjugations  i»  founded  upon  (he  (act  lliat  the 
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umoM  oCihe  linul  letters  in  the  rrufle  fonn  of  the  verb  «ilh 
tile  uiiiial  U'ttcrs  in  the  kullixes  learls  lu  changes  ile|ientleiil 

u|Mti 

(X}NJrNUT10N  an.l  OPPOSITION  (Astnmomy). 
T«i»  hoavi-iily  hodiw  are  >aiil  to  lie  in  coiijnnrtiutt  with  re- 
t]  eet  to  a thini,  ^^hrn  they  have  cither  the  suim-  longitude 
tineaMiivd  uti  the  cdipt.c  of  the  third)  or  the  tAinc  right 
ancvnsion  (nieuAured  on  it«  equator).  But  as  it  U the  second 
position  which  is  usuuUy  meant  bv  conjum*tion,  the  first  is 
called  the  ecliptic  conjuncthm  IRiuk  in  every  eclipse -of 
the  sun,  there  is  a conjunction  of  the  sun  and  inoun,  both 
cf|uatoriul  and  ecliptic,  not  huwi'cvcr  at  the  smue  moment, 
unless  the  eclipse  he  perfectly  central.  There  U»lso  a ctm- 
juucln  u at  every  new  moon. 

Op)>usitioii  (cr|uatorial  or  ecliptic)  is  when  the  IkkIIcs  arc 
rxactiy  of  up|K>site  right  aM*ens»ona  or  oppisifo  longitudes, 
that  is,  w'lien  their  longitudus  or  nglit  asconsionH  (iitfer  hy 
1«0®.  Thiw  there  is  always  an  opposition  of  sun  anil  moon 
at  every  full  moon,  and  l>oih  oppositions  are  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  middle  of  a central  ecUuae. 

The  conjunction  of  a planet  witli  tnc  aim  preventi;  its 
ht'ing  observed,  as  it  is  then  always  in  the  brightest  part  of 
the  heavens:  it  is  nevertbelcss  lut  impirtunt  element  in 
the  theory  of  the  planets.  But  at  the  oppositum  (an  ci{udlly 
impirtant  pjiiu  in  tlteory)  the  planet  is  ahvavs  in  the 
diu’kesi  pait  of  tlio  heavens.  Both  therefore  in  dicory  and 
practice,  eumpartbuns  of  ubservations  and  theory  near  the 
upr<>sluun  are  desirable : and  accunltngly  astronomical 
epnenicriUes  usually  give  very  <-lo-o  computations  fur  these 
periods. 

Ajijktntut  conjunction  and  opposition  lake  pUce  when 
the  right  UM'ensions  are  tlie  same,  or  opposite  to  thu  spec- 
tator or  the  earth’s  surface:  /me  runjunction,  &c.,  refers 
to  a swclalur  suppusctl  to  be  ut  the  earths  centre.  [Ai'Ua- 
RKNT.| 

CONJUNCrnONS-  Under  this  term  griimmarkms 
cmumonly  includo  soreral  cUsk's  of  words  which  Have 
little  similarity  of  meaning,  and  wlitrli,  in  their  utymo- 
logical  oris;in,  may  hu  verbs,  suhstuiitives,  ndicctives,  or 
pre|H>sitioiv>.  The  old  definition  of  a conjunction,  that  it 
was  a worcl  which  counecteil  sentences  together,  will  cor- 
Umly  nut  apply  in  all  cases,  if  at  least  the  wuid  ' und'  is  to 
lie  included.  It  is  true,  as  liurnc  Touku  ubscirvea,  that  “ the 
^elUence  ‘You  ami  1 und  I’eler  rode  to  l>omlun'  may  be 
resolved  into  three:  ‘you  rode,'  ‘I  rude,’  ‘Peter  rodo.’ 
Biti  try  some  other  instances:  * two  and  two  are  four;’  * AB, 
BC,  and  C.\  form  u triangle;'  ‘John  and  Juno  uru  a hand- 
some couple.’ — Does  AB  form  a triaiyj;le?— Is  John  a 
couple? — Are  two  four?”  [Dirertions  I*urley,  Taylor’s 
edhion,  i.,  p.  2lu.) 

On  the  etymological  origin  of  conjunctions,  which  is  a 
distinct  question  from  their  use,  some  remarks  will  pre- 
sently be  made;  in  reference  to  their  employment  in  the 
con-itruction  of  a simple  or  compound  seiitcnico  they  may 
perhiip-i  Ih!  dividcfl  into  the  following  classes:  I.  Coiijum:- 
Uuns  which  unite  eitlicr  individual  words,  or  plira^es,  or 
sentences,  without,  in  the  last  case,  implying  any  subordi- 
nation of  one  sentence  to  the  other.  Such  are  the  words  : 
atni,  or,  rtffT  : ortho  double  forms:  ikji/t — either — 
or — , u^iether — or — , neithrr—nor — . ^Vilh  reaiK'ct  to  this 
clas-  it  may  l)e  useful  to  point  out  tho  great  advaniagc 
winch  the  Greek  and  more  particularly  the  Latin  lan- 
guage possessed  in  the  variety  of  their  forms  tor  and:  as 
cat,  rc  in  the  former,  etyque,aique  or  ac  in  the  latter.  This 
superiority  over  mo<lern  languages,  simple  as  it  is  in  itself, 
gave  to  the  longest  Latin  sentence  a perspicuity  of  arrange- 
luenl.  which  in  a gn;at  mua.sure  su)H>rsiKled  thu  necessity 
for  a cuiuhersomo  punctuation.  (Journal  qf  Educu/ioti, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  1.15.)  2.  Conjunctions,  which  in  themselves 
himply  meaning  this,  t>cing  prefixevl  to  a secondary'  sen- 
tence or  phrase,  direct  the  attention  to  that  soi-oiulury  phrase 
as  a unit,  and  thus  prepan;  it  for  fubjiriion  to  some  pre- 
ceding word.  This  usage  of  tho  pruiiuun  is  as  nearly  as 

!M.>s>ihlc  equivalent  to  the  use  of  the  bracket  or  vincn- 
uin  in  algebra,  which  connects  the  separate  elements  of 
any  compound  or  polynomial  icrin,  and  sulijecfs  it  os  a new 
unit  to  the  algebraic^  operation,  the  sign  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  vinculum.  Hume  Tuoko,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  so-callcil  conjunction  /hat,  furni.«hes  many  e.xam- 
pies  ; as,  * I wish  you  to  believe  that  I would  not  w illingly 
iiurt  a ily.'  which  is  resoheil  by  him  into  *1  would  not  wil- 
lingly hurt  a Ily  ; 1 wish  you  to  believe  that.'  A matbe- 
maiiuan  would  have  expresaed  it  by  ‘ 1 wish  you  to  believe 


[1  would  notwiUmgly  hurt  a flv],' where  the  wortU  within 
the  Drurkets  must  he  considered  as  a com)iound  accusative 
or  object  after  the  verb  betiere.  The  Latin  ut  and  qwid  in 
their  origin  arc  merely  neuters  of  thu  relative,  and  thu 
original  ineuning  of  therelative,  it  must  bo  rovollcntcd,  WB^ 
this.  [.VKriCi,H.l  llcitce  they  too  nro  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  KngfUh  that ; fur  example  : suadeo  ui  abeas,  ‘ 1 
recommend  (hit,  you  should  go  away Uctalur  qwxi  rcc6’#- 
ris,  * he  rejoices  at  this,  you  have  rrturued.’  Other  exam- 
plus  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  i>ri,  which  is  again 
the  neuter  of  a relative,  as:  Xiyw  ‘ 1 say  this ; liu 

is  di-ad.’  In  Greek  there  is  someimies  a double  uccusativo 
after  the  verb,  one  of  which  siiuplv  denotes  the  object  of 
the  verb,  and  the  other  points  to  ilie  condition  or  slate  uf 
the  object,  as  explained  by  the  wonls  that  follow  it : thus,  opm 
ai  «rt  ir«*rwC  irn«rx»ii;,  lilerully,  '1  soc  you  this,  (that)  you  aro 
bulTering.’  This  empUiyuient  of  the  pronoun  is  more  pa  rticu- 
huly  to  be  nolued  after  prepositions.  Thus,  in  iho  Latin 
language,  if  a simple  noun  W-  the  object  of  a preiiobiimn. 
all  that  is  rcquircsl  is  to  put  that  noun  in  a certain  cu^e,  as 
fktst  nxmam,  ' after  dinner  but  if  a verb  widi  its  acce'-surios 
IS  to  be  subjiTi  to  a prepusilion,  it  i.s  cuiumon  to  inlcr]  os« 
the  vinculum  qtutm,  •ibi>,’  a.s  P'mtqnnm  cum  /ratre  tuo 
catnr.rerat,  ' after  be  hud  si.|')  ed  wiih  his  brother.’  Even 
in  Engli.di  wc  mi4ht  say  : ‘ alter  that  he  liud,’  Kxura 
pics  of  this  usage  are  abundant  in  ibc  funns  nnlajuam, 
prfFterquum,  ejiiru  quu/n,  j.rtrtcrqft'kl,  f rout;  ami  the  word 
this  IS  somelimcs  doubly  cxprcs>e<l,  »s  in  pro  eo  uf,  ad-eo 
ut,  proj  /er-ea  qiojd,  i\r  so  quixl,  prertcr  •nuiin  qufni.  The 
German  idiom  agrees  precisely  with  the  as  may  bo 

seen  in  tuich  deni,  in  dem,  Sic^  as  ippo^ed  to  the  employ* 
mciil  of  the  simple  preiw-ilions  nach,  in,  &c.  The  Kreiicb, 
too,  have  their  j.cndoiit-quF.  £bC.,  fuis-que.  &c,,  and  the 
English  their  /n’sidcs  that,  i^c.,  noir  /hat,  &e.,  and  the  old 
phrase  being  that,  &c.  3.  Tho  pronoun  in  the  several  Ian 

guages  thus  employed  as  a vinculum  is  frequently  attached 
a.s  an  enclitic  to  the  preceding  wuid,  und  giammunans,  not 
observing  the  distinciion  between  the  governing  word  and 
tlic  pionoun,  have  often  given  the  name  of  conjunction  to 
the  i-omi,>ound,  as  j.t3t/qtitim  in  l.,atiii,  fiun  in  Greek,  jmixque 
in  FrencJi,  whcAiZ/th  in  German.  -I.  Tlie  vinculum,  how- 
ever, U not  essential  in  those  fonns.  and  is  therefore  fre- 
quently omitted ; but  in  case  of  this  omis.sion  the  guverning 
Word  mu>t  iininvdialely  preci-<lc  thephra--cwln  h isdejK'ml- 
ent  upon  it.  This  governing  word,  which  c.xprcsses  the  na- 
ture of  the  connexion  beiwv'cn  the  sulHirdmato  and  the 
superior  sentence,  is  also  called  a cunjunrtion.  but  iiere  the 
term  is  tised  in  a diflerent  sensj.  Tiie  vvords  which  signify 
this,  of  which  wc  previously  spoke,  found  their  claims  to 
thu  tillu  of  a ^injunction  ujum  the  fiict  that  they  unite  the 
several  elements  which  follow  into  a wliolc.  \Vhen  the  go- 
verning particle  is  so  called,  it  is  because  it  binds  the  one 
sentence  to  the  other.  5.  Tlicre  is  a clans  of  word.-!  w hich 
correlate  with  conjunctions:  such  as  so  in  connection  with 
as  or  tfuit.  yet  with  although,  therefore  with  since  »r  be- 
cause. Thesu  Words  are  often  call^  adverbs,  but  as  they 
too  serve  to  connect  sentences,  ihcv  deserve  like  the  rest 
the  name  of  conjunctions.  Tliuy  bear,  in  fact,  the  same 
relation  to  the  ntber  conjunctions  that  the  so-called  aute- 
rcslent  does  to  the  relative. 

We  have  already  saiil  that  conjunctions  belong  in  their 
origin  to  all  the  leading  parts  of  speech.  E.vamples  of  \e.  Iis 
so  employed  arc  seen  in  the  English  \f,  formerly  w rilten  gif, 
i.  e.  gice.  (Horne  Tooke  as  before,  p.  103,  Sec.)  Tlie  Laitm 
licet,  ‘although,’  is  evidently  a verb  signifying  * it  is  al- 
lowed.’ So  loo  rel,  ' or,*  appears  to  be  an  dcrivaiivo  of  I't/lo, 
‘chouse;’  and  si,  as  widl  .as the  Greek  <i,  ‘if,’  have  mm-li  re- 
semblance to  the  impe-rative  moods  of  the  verb  ‘ to  be.’  The 
EiigHsb  rr/iiYcanil  tlie  J,atiii  r/umofibe  same  meaning  are 
sub-slantives signifying  ‘time.’  * Either'  and  ‘wheiher'nru 
of  course  pronominal  adiectives,  and  ‘or’  is  a corrupt  ion 
from  ' other,’  as  is  evident  from  the  German  cituivalent 
oder.  And*  a similar  analogy  seems  to  lead  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Latin  ««( — out,  from  alterum — altemm.  Con- 
junctions uf  a participial  and  prepositional  character  have 
occurred  in  the  examples  already  quoted;  but  the  relative 
form  appears  to  be  specially  fertile  in  thu  production  of  this 
class  of  words,  as,  in  thu  L^tin,  quoin,  quando,  quamquum, 
quamvis,  ubi,  unde,  ut,  quia,  quod;  and  the  English  tchen, 
note,  as,  uhere.  In  fact  tho  relative  itself  has  the  power  of 
a cunjuncliuii,  aa  explained  under  the  second  head.  [An 
TICI.K.} 

Many  of  tho  coqjunctioni  defy  all  attempts  at  analyst^ 
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•nd  certainlj  Hofiie  Tooko.  notwithstaitding  the  acutencs.'i 
■ml  truth  of  hU  general  viewi^,  has  occatioually  erred  in 
liA  details  of  derivation. 

CONN.  LOCH,  a large  lake,  3^  miles  from  Ballina.  in 
the  county  of  Muyo  in  Ireland ; it  is  II  miles  in  length, 
with  a coast  of  63  miles  and  a surface  of  14.0U0  acres.  It 
is  situated  'il  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Killala  Bay, 
in  which  it  discharges  its  water  through  the  liver  Muy. 
The  water  power  whiclf  could  be  procured  from  Loch  Conn 
is  estimated  at  e<(ual  to  half  the  power  of  all  the  steam-en- 
gines in  Gla-'gow.  ]«och  C'um  is  a double  lake ; its  south* 
•in  half  is  caile«l  Tx)ch  Cullin. 

CONNAMARA.  [Galway.] 

CONNARA'CE/E,  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  pin- 
nated alternalo  leaves  having  no  stipules,  polypetalous 
(lowers  having  ten  unec]uul  Itypngynnus  stamens,  and  a 
fruit  consisting  of  one  or  mure  one-seeded  follicles.  Their 
Wicds  are  remarkable  for  having  the  cinbrvo  at  the  end 
most  distant  from  the  liihim.  Tim  sf  ecies  are  mm-h  alike 
hi  hnhjt,  not  noLicrous.  nnd  pc.*<.sce»  no  known  pro{«*rties 
M'at  dcsc'rvc  to  be  mealkmed. 


Am  dourr,  tmirh  t?u{nliV-4.  S.  (ti  lumras  aci.I  tiftiMi.  t A 

«M>ton  aernn  ih« 

CONNAVGHT,  a province  of  Ireland,  containing  the 
counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon.  l<eitriro.  and  Sligo. 
Tt  lies  between  62'*  52^  and  54**  26'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
33'  and  lO**  16'  W.  long.  The  latitude  is  about  tl»at  of 
Yorkshire  jmd  Lincolnshire;  but  from  its  proximity  to  the 
ocean,  the  climate  is  much  more  moist  and  variable.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  llie  Atlantic  Ocean ; on 
the  east  by  the  river  Shannon  and  the  counties  of  Cavan, 
Fermanagh,  and  Donegal ; and  on  the  south  by  tho  county 
of  Clare.  Clare  was  at  one  time  a port  of  this  province,  to 
which  it  would  appear  naturally  to  belong  ; but  it  is  now 
annexed  to  Munster.  The  greatest  lengtli  of  Connaught, 
from  Scarilf  on  the  borders  of  Clurc  on  tho  south,  to  Mul- 
laghrooro  Head  on  tlioBc  of  Donegal  on  the  north,  is  g5 
Irish,  or  1U8  English  miles;  and  iut  greatest  breadth  from 
tbo  boundary  of  Lmtrim  on  the  N.E.  to  Slyne  Head  on  the 
B.W..  'J3  Irish,  or  IIA  English  miles.  It  w estimated  to 
contain  .1,6CU,461  statute  acres;  but  this  calculation  pro- 
bably falls  much  short  of  tho  actual  amount,  which  can- 
not be  pcertained  till  the  cumplctioa  of  the  Ordnance  8ur- 
«ny  of  Irelant^  now  in  progress. 


I The  mountotn-ranges  are  distributed  round  the  ooiiL 
From  their  inland  declivities  tho  province  has  a compara- 
I lively  level  surface  to  tho  Shannon.  Tbn  river  thua 
becomes  the  main  drain  of  the  imermodiatc  country.  Its 
chief  feeders  in  Connaught  oro  the  Suck  and  tho  Gara; 
the  latter  discharges  the  w aters  of  Loch  Gara  and  Loch  Key, 
nndthefonnor.alarge river, is  navigable  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Shannon  to  BaUifvnn,  a distance  of  about  20  miles. 
The  streams  which  flow  to  the  ocean  are  much  mure  nume- 
rous, but  the  body  of  water  brought  down  by  them  is  not  so 
real.  They  taku  their  rise  chiefly  in  l»kcs.w  hich  arc  dislri- 
ute<l through  themountamdistrirtsof  GalwayandMayo.  Of 
these.  Loch* Corrib,  Musk,  and  Carra  <U«rliargo  their  united 
waters  southward  bv  Galway ; and  Loch  Conn,  Loch  Anow, 
and  Loch  Gilly,  northwards  by  Ballina,  Ballasadero,  and  Slicro 
rcspeclivoly.  The  rivers  which  tlow  westward  from  the 
lakes  of  Conn&tnara  and  Errb  are  sliort  and  rapid  in  ihcir 
course,  and  cumparativcly  inconsiderable  in  the  quantity 
of  water ; so  that,  with  rcferonco  to  its  rivers,  the  province 
may  be  divided  gepcrallv  into  three  districts : that  of  tlic 
Shannon,  that  of  the  basin  of  Loch  Currib,  and  that  of  the 
; basin  of  Loch  Conn.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ballihanuis  in 
I M.iyo,  about  the  centre  of  the  province,  forms  the  summit 
ihnel  fiom  which  these  principal  slopes  diverge;  ami 
I lines  drawn  from  this  point  to  Bcarilf  on  tlte  suuiU-eoAt, 
Sluco  on  the  north-east,  and  AVestport  on  the  west,  will  bo 
found  to  mark  pretty  nearly  the  boundaries  of  each. 

The  limestone  field  of  Connaught  is  very  nearly  co-cx- 
trtisive  with  the  low  district  belweeu  the  Shannon  and  the 
w«  stern  olevolions.  The  mountain-groups  (hat  inclose 
lilts  plain  present  towards  tlie  inland  field  successive  elcva- 
tiuns  of  sandstone,  elay-slatc,  granite,  and  quartz,  <orrc- 
si’onding  pretty  nearly  with  the  development  of  the  same 
Kimtaoii  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  Tho  limestone 
field  is  very  much  encumbered  with  bog,  which  jn  Ireland 
is  almost  always  found  to  rest  on  limestone  gravel.  An 
immense  tract  of  ground  in  Galway,  Kesoommon,  and  Mayo, 
is  thus  rendered  of  little  or  no  value;  for  the  borders  only 
of  these  bogs  (some  of  them  of  twice  the  extent  of  the  bog 
of  Allan)  are  available  fur  purposes  of  turliary.  Tho  re- 
mainder of  the  prorifire  is  more  mountainous  then  any 
otlicr  district  of  equal  extent  in  Ireland;  so  that  Connaught, 
in  produce  and  population,  is  far  behind  the  other  pro- 
vinces. An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  condition  of 
Connaught,  as  to  religious  and  other  instruction,  by  referring 
to  Tuam.  Its  history,  antiquities,  and  local  descriptiot. 
Will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  its  separate  counties. 

Connaught  was  formerly  a kingdom  of  the  Irish  Pent- 
archv.  Its  kings  were  of  the  race  of  O’Conner.  It  en- 
joycu  a comparaiive  independence  until  the  year  1690,  when 
li  was  made  shire-ground  under  tbo  ))1h  Eliz.  c.  39,  and 
divided  into  six  counties,  vis.,  those  above  enumerated  and 
Clilre,  which  bad  formerly  been  part  of  Munster.  In  1G02 
Clare  was  rc-aiinexoil  to  tliu  latter  province,  yet  so  late  as 
1 792  remained  on  the  (Joniiaught  circuit.  In  thu  various 
relicUiona  down  to  thu  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv. 
Connaught  was  the  refuge  of  the  fugitive  and  dispossessed 
Irish.  Tlie  Irish  language  U still  very  prevalent ; and  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  to  this  day  attests  the  mi«(V- 
flble  circumslonces  w hich  brought  the  population  top3thcr. 
Kinploymeiit  U here  more  difllcult  to  be  obtained  tlinn  in 
any  of  tho  other  provinroa.  I'he  aterngo  of  wages  is  7d. 
per  day,  and  tho  avmgo  of  employment  for  labourers  is 
only  125  days  in  the  year.  Multitudes  of  the  peasantry, 
especially  from  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Loitrim,  and  Sligo, 
annually  emigrate  in  search  of  employment : a great  part 
of  every  IiarvuAt  of  England  and  Lowland  Scotland  is  reai>ed 
by  theao  wanderers. 

Numerous  projects  have  been  formed  for  the  improre- 
menl  of  this  province  and  tho  do'clopment  of  its  great 
resources.  It  has  been  proposed  to  nm  a railroad  from  Dublin 
to  Blackrod  Bay  on  the  western  coast  through  tho  comity 
of  Mayo ; and  to  Roundstone  Buy  in  Connamora  tlirough 
the  county  of  Galway ; also  to  Sligo  through  tho  county  of 
Roscommon,  all  by  way  of  Athlone.  Canals  have  also  been 
proposed,  as  an  extension  of  the  Royal  Canal  to  Loch  Conn 
and  Killala,  and  an  extension  of  the  Grand  Canal  from 
Ballinasloo  to  Lougbrea.  It  is  at  present  in  contemplation 
to  connect  (he  hike.H  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  so  as  to  form  a 
line  of  navigation  from  Galway  to  Killala,  through  I^ichs 
Corrih,  Mask,  Cairo,  Cai^tlebar.  Cullin,  Conn,  and  the 
river  Moy  to  Ballina,  a disiance  of  eighty  miles,  through 
■ district  susceptible  of  immense  improvement.  To  con 
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n*ct  tbdfie  lakes  it  wauld  require  a senes  of  cuts  only 
seventoon  miles  j«  lengih,  ibe  remninder  of  the  navi* 
g^tiun  already  existing  in  detao!ic<l  lakes  and  parts  of 
livers.  The  line  of  navigation  would  pass  through  a 
country  abounding  in  limusiunc,  marble,  compact  granite, 
sandstone  flags,  marl,  and  brick  and  patrere’  clay,  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  turf  fuel,  all  wliicb  are  at  present 
valueless  fnim  not  l>eing  accessible. 

The  pnxluce  of  Connaught  which  comes  to  market  con- 


oista  chiefly  in  black  cattle,  which  aie  sold  in  nnmena 
quantities  at  the  fair  of  Ballinasloo.  There  is  a prettv  brisk 
cxptH’tof  grain  from  Sligo  and  Hallina,  but,  generally  s(K‘ak 
ing,  the  resources  of  the  pruvinee  remain  quite  undeveloped 
The  progress  of  population  has  Ih^ti  rapid,  aswiU  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  table.  Still  it  falls  fur  short  of  that  of 
the  islaitd  at  lai^e.  In  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabit 
ants  to  a M|uam  mile,  Connaught  bean?  to  the  other  pro 
vinccs  a proportion  of  little  more  tht^n  C to  3. 
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CONNKCnCUT,  one  of  the  United  Slates  of  North  I 
Amerirn.  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Island  Sound,  I 

which  separates  it  from  I.iong  Island  ; by  Rhode  Island  on  | 
the  east : by  MaMachusotU  on  tlie  north,  and  by  the  State  ' 
of  New  York  on  the  west.  It  haH  a sea  cumst  of  ah  nit 
ninoty-flvo  miles  along  the  Sound,  which  i»  iridciitod  by 
several  good  harbouns  of  which  New  LoTulon,  New  Haven, 
Hridgeport,  and  Norwich,  ore  the  chief.  The  form  of  Con- 
m*cticut  is  nearly  that  of  a parallelogram,  which  is  about 
eigUiy'flve  miles  long  from  east  to  we.<.t,  wilhji  inran  width 
of  sixty  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  area  is  about  SOOO 
square  miles,  or  about  ono-eighth  less  than  that  of  York> 
shire. 

Ilartfard,  the  capital,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  is  in  41®  4<i‘  N.  lat.,  and 
"■i®  45'  W.  long.  The  surface  of  the  txmniry  is  generally  un- 
even, but  there  are  no  lofly  mountains.  The  principal  ranges 
of  high  ground  ran  from  north  to  south  in  thedirec^tionoftlie 
Houiiatonick  end  the  Connecticut,  the  two  principal  river* 
of  the  state.  Tlio  I.ymc  rango  on  the  cast  side  of  Connec- 
ticut river  separates  the  lower  basin  of  the  Conneclioat 
from  the  Thames.  A range  of  high  land  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, called  the  Middleton  Mountains,  runs  from  Hart- 
f >rd  on  the  Connecticut,  past  Middletown,  to  New  Haven. 
The  Ilousatouick  mountains  nm  along  tlie  western  margin 
of  tho  state,  nn  the  west  side  of  the  Housatonick  river. 

The  lIuusatoni<'k  ri-se.s  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
soUs,  in  a tine  plain  lUOO  foot  above  the  soo,  and  running  a 
trciicra!  southern  course  through  a i^i'-luresque  valley, 
enters  the  Sound  at  Milford  Point,  after  a course  of  about 
12b  miles. 

The  CoNNKCTtctTT,  which  is  a considerable  river,  rUcs  in 
Lower  Canada,  about  45"  20'  N.  laf.,  aiul  it;!  sources  are 
supposed  to  interlock  with  those  of  the  Androscr^in, 
Ketincbcck,  Chaudicre,  and  Rt.  Prancis.  Its  general 
courso  is  S.  by  W.  and  then  R.W.  to  the  p«)int  w^erc  it 
breaks  through  one  of  the  Anpaluchiau  ranges,  and  receiv- 
ing the  Passamsick,  dosconus  over  the  Barnet  falls  from 
the  high  vall^  in  which  it  hitherto  flows,  into  a lower 
•basin.  From  the  junction  of  live  Passamsick  it  continues, 
n«  it  did  before,  to  form  Ute  boundary  botwc*n  Now  Hamp- 
ehirc  and  Vermont,  and  after  a course  of  about  140  miles, 
it  is  deflected  for  a short  distance  to  the  S.E.  by  some  high 
land.  Resuming  its  general  southern  course,  it  enters 
Maswichufictts.  Below  the  confluence  of  Miller's  river 
(which  joins  it  on  tho  right  bank  in  Mossachusolts  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  tho  boundary  between  Now  Hamp- 
.Hhtrc  and  Masaachusetts),  the  river  again  abruptly  benus 
to  the  west  a few  miles  above  Greonflutd.  It  makes  se- 
voml  other  bends  in  Massachusetts,  which  state  it  leaves 
about  five  miles  below  Springfield.  Its  general  southern 
course  continues  to  Middletown  in  Connecticut,  where  it  is 
dotleotcd  to  the  S.E.  by  some  high  land,  and  continuing 
this  direction  it  enters  tho  Sound.  Tlie  whole  course  of 
tho  river  is  probably  not  le.ss  than  400  miles.  The  Con- 
necticut is  in  many  respects  a very  remarkable  river.  Its 
general  course,  as  already  described,  is  nearly  due  S. ; 
though  it  receives  numerous  streams,  they  are  compara- 
tively of  small  importance.  The  river  basin  above  the 


i' unction  of  tho  Passamsick,  is  about  thirty  miles  wide 
>elow  this  point  it  widens  to  about  forty ; the  whole  surface  of 
the  basin  is  calculated  at  about  9300  square  miles.  Tlie  river 
generally  Hows  in  a deep  and  often  narrow  valley,  bordered 
by  high  lands,  which,  where  they  recede  from  (he  river, 
leave  fine  alluvial  plains.  One  of  these  alluvial  plains 
stretches  uninterruptedly  for  forty  miles  from  a little  above 
Middletown,  in  Connecticut,  to  South  Hadley,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 7*)ie  sources  of  iho  Connecticut  lie  in  a region 
with  a mean  oluvatiun  of  at  least  I2U0  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  four  degrees  north  of  tho  outlet  of  the  river  in  Long 
Island  Souivd.  These  circumstances  cause  a considerable 
contrast  in  tlioclimatc  of  the  difT^nt  parts  of  the  Connecticut 
basin,  and,  combinerl  with  tlie  circumstance  of  tho  narrow- 
ness of  the  river  valley,  help  to  account  for  the  dreadfifl 
inundations  to  which  the  alluvial  tracts  on  tho  river  are  ex- 
posed. In  September,  1828,  the  river  roso  at  Hartford 
twenty-four  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  did  immense 
damage.  Tho  river  is  navigable  fur  vessels  drawing  ten 
teet  water  to  Midilletown,  whiph  is  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water, and  thirty-six  miles  from  tho  Sound  ; vessels  draw- 
ing seven  feet  and  a half  ascend  to  Hartfurd,  fifteen  miles 
above  Middletown.  Though  this  river  is  much  obstructed 
by  rapids,  falls,  and  shoals,  it  lias  been  made  navigable  for 
boats  of  considerable  sixe  to  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls  in  New 
Hampshire,  a total  distance  uf  250  mites. 

The  only  canal  in  tho  state  that  is  yet  completed,  is  the 
Enfield  canal,  five  miles  and  a half  long,  which  was  made 
to  avoid  the  falls  uf  the  Connecticut.  The  Farmington 
canal,  uhich  is  to  connect  Northampton  in  Massachusetts, 
with  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  will  bo  seventy-eight 
miles  long,  when  completed. 

The  sou  of  Connecticut  is  only  of  a medium  tjuality,  ex 
ceptin  tho  river  valleys,  some  of  which  contain  rich  alluvia 
Agriculture  is  generally  in  a state,  and  the  pastures 
on  tho  lowlands  are  narticulorly  fine.  Tho  minerals  aro 
iron,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  plumbago,  and  coal. 

The  state  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  subdivided  into 
1 29  townships : the  population  is  297.G75.  Hartford,  on  tho 
Connecticut,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  has  a population 
of  near  10,000.  Newhaven,  which  stand*  on  a bay  on 
I-ong  Island  Sound,  hat  a considerable  trade,  and  a popu- 
lation of  about  10,700.  The  legislature  meet  alternately  at 
Hartford  and  Newhaven.  Middletown,  on  the  Connec- 
ticut, ha*  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  arms,  and  a 
population  of  about  G900.  New  1/mdon,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  with  a population  of  about  4400,  has  some 
vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Norwich,  with  » po 
pulation  ot  about  5200,  is  a manufacturing  town. 

Yale  college,  in  Connecticut,  which  is  an  old  foundation, 
has  a president  and  fourteen  professors  and  tutors,  with  a 
library  and  a lai^  collection  of  minerals.  There  is  also  a 
law  and  medical  school  connected  with  the  college.  Wash- 
ington College,  at  Hartford,  was  founded  in  1820.  Hart- 
ford also  contains  a very  well  regulated  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  Wcslevans  have  a university  at 
Middletown.  Tho  Slate  of  Connecticut  possesses  large 
resources  for  education.  The  interest  of  tne  school-fund, 

* gicluiire  of  i>i«  tova  of  Oalway,  Ml  e*lnlal«4. 
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which  oinountB  to  2.000.000  ciullars,  is  approptl^led  to  the 
support  of  elementary  ik-IiooU. 

The  U'gifilntive  hotly  is  composetl  of  a senate.  ronsUling 
of  twelve  members,  anti  a house  of  representatives,  con- 
sistins;  of  2iiS  members.  Tlio  pn^imt  const  iCutiun  was 
adopted  in  up  to  which  lime  the  stale  was  Rovernetl 
by  the  colonial  charli'r  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  H>02. 
Citnmccticut  sends  six  ineml>ers  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  Washington,  and  two  senators  to  the  Senate. 

CONNELIj.  sir  JOHN,  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 
the  College  of  Justice  in  the  year  I ‘cw,  an«l  soon  nfterwunls 
married  the  daughter  of  President  CampWll.  In  March, 
1796.  he  %V8S  made  Hheriff  of  Uenfrewshire,  and  on  Mr. 
Robertson’s  elevation  to  the  bench  he  was  elected  pro- 
curator to  the  church  of  Scotland.  May,  1806.  In  the  end 
of  the  year  1815  he  published  the  llrsl  edition  of  his  • Trea- 
tiso on  Tithes,’ and  in  July  fullowirig  was  advanced  to  be 
]udgo  of  the  admimtly  in  Scotland.  In  Mnv.  1818,  he 
published  his  ‘ Treati.>to  on  Pnrishes.'  and  hud  afterwards 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  July,  Im30,  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  and  his  oillce  of  judge  udmiral  wore  aliolishcd 
by  act  of  parliament.  He  died  suddenly  the  following  year. 

CONNOR,  a bishop’s  see  in  the  arclulioceso  of  Amingh, 
u>  Indand;  the  chapter  consists  of  dean,  chautor,  chancellor, 
lix*asurcr.  archdeac»m,  ami  four  prebendarie?*.  Tins  diocese  is 
very  nearly  co-oxtensive  with  the  county  of  Antrim.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  from  N.  to  S.  57  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  K. 
to  W.  3U4  miles.  It  contains  72  parishe*.  eon?>liiuting  47 
ucnofices:  of  these  parishes,  three  and  a part  of  a fourth 
arc  in  the  euunly  of  Derry,  and  a port  of  one  i.s  in  Down. 
In  179-2  the  nu’mWrs  were — 76  imrUhes,  40  l>enefices,  and 
43  churi-hes  of  the  Establishment.  In  1834  the  num- 
bers Were -churches  of  the  Kstablishmeiit,  61;  Roman 
Catholic  ditto,  45  ; Pri^byterian  ditto,  96 ; and  other  liouses 
of  Protestant  and  Dissenting  worship,  41.  In  the  latter 
year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  361,618;  of 
whom  there  were  66.889  members  »f  the  Establi>iicd 
Church;  95.545  Roman  Catholics  ; 193,261  Presbyterians; 
mid  5924  other  Protestant  DiMHfnters ; being  the  nrupurtion 
of  one  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  three  Pivs- 
byferians  ami  pissenlors,  or  four  Prolesiauts  of  whatever 
dcniiininatiun,  to  H Roman  Cathulics;  or  as  2l  to  I nearly, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Connor  is  the  most  Prolesl.-int 
diocese  in  Ireland.  Tlierc  were  at  the  same  time  in  this 
dio.sosc,  562  schools,  eilucafing  3-2,938  young  persons,  being 
in  the  pruiMutiou  of  9^  per  i-tmt.  of  the  entire  population 
under  daily  instruction,  in  whuh  rc>ucct  Connor  slands 
tenth  among  the  32  diucesus  of  Irelami.  Of  these  schools 
86  were  in  connexion  with  the  lioanl  of  National  Educa- 
)iun,  being  in  the  nrunorlion  of  uno  to  six  and  a half. 

Connor,  from  whicli  the  dux-esc  takes  its  name,  is  an 
inconsiderable  village  situated  on  the  Glenwliippy  river,  in 
the  burotiy  and  county  of  Antrim.  It  was  a plai‘o  of  irome 
note  in  1315.  at  the  time  of  the  inva-ion  of  Edward  Bruce, 
by  whom  it  was  taken,  nflcr  the  defeat  of  tlie  Rnglish 
under  Riihard,  Karl  of  Ulster,  Wfure  its  walls.  It  is  su)>- 
I>oscd  to  have  gone  to  decay  after  the  irrupiiou  of  the  e\- 
ocllt'd  Irish  in  1333.  There  are  now  no  truce-,  of  an  epis- 
copal S4>at;  a large  Prt^byieriun  meuling-house  U the  chief 
>bjct'l  in  the  village. 

The  bisboprii-  of  Connor  was  founded  by  Aengus,  the  son 
of  Nissa,  usually  known  as  Saint  MacitUh,  w-ho  die<l  a.d. 
514.  He  was  fho  disi'iple  of  OU-an,  who  was  the  diM'iplc 
of  Patrick.  Of  bis  sucecssors  little  is  known  until  the  time 
of  Malat  hy  O'Mon^r,  who  w-as  aiUanced  to  this  sec  a.  d. 
1124.  Prior  to  this  lime  the  diocese  had  fallen  into  a very 
b;irb:irous  state. 

Its  inhabitants  arc  represented  by  Bornanl  of  Clarcvallc, 
who  bus  wrilteii  the  hie  of  Malachy  in  I^tin,  as  being 
* CIrristmns  in  name,  but  Pagans  in  practice ; caring  noithor 
fur  the  rites  «>f  marriage  nor  of  baptism;  paying  neither 
UtUo  nor  tir»t  fruits;  in  hne.  Utile  better  than  beasts  of  the 
Geld.’  Yet,  such  was  Malachy’s  success  in  reclaiming 
them,  that  on  bin  translation  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  in 
1134,  he  is  said  to  have  left  this  diocese,  which  he  had 
found  sunk  in  iniquity,  engiigeil  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
Tirtucs.  At  this  time  the  dioceve  was  known  indifTcrently 
as  Connor  and  I>aliiaruiirh,  or  D.tlaxadia.  Sliortly  after 
we  find  Reginald,  bishop  of  Connor,  subwribing  witness  to 
a charter  of  John  De  Courcy,  the  conqueror  of  Ulster.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenlh  century  the  diocese  apjiears 
to  have  relapsed  into  a barbarous  condition:  numbets  of' 
till!  pooplo  wrere  without  luiptiiim;  and  one  Gimily,  the  clan 


Gillmore,  of  which  Hugh  Mac  Adam  Mac  Gillmorc  vu 
the  chief,  being  in  a state  of  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  out- 
lawry, coinmiltcd  many  atrocious  sacrileges.  Mac  Gillmore 
himaeiria  said  to  have  di^stroycd  no  lesw  than  fortvrehdoui 
houses.  He  was  at  length  |iut  to  death,  14U7,  hy  .i  pwly 
of  the  clan  Savage,  in  the  tranciscan  Church  at  Camck- 
fergus  where  he  had  taken  sanctuary.  Soon  after,  in  1442, 
one  John,  being  bishop  of  this  dioceso,  prevailed  on  Pt>pe 
Eugene  IV.,  contrary  to  the  wishes  both  of  the  Irish 
primate  and  the  court  of  England,  to  unite  the  secs  of 
T>)wn  and  Connor,  which  have  so  conlinued  e\cr  since. 
By  the  3nl  imd  4th  William  IV.,  c.  37,  see.  121,  the  united 
bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor  becomes  nugmentcil  by 
the  diocese  of  Dromore. 

(Ware’s  Bhhnj)Ji ; Beaiifort’a  .Ifcjwoir  of  a Map  ff  Ire- 
Itwd;  Pe^iortsiif  Cnmmi'muinere.) 

CONODYCTIUVI.  [Poi.ypiari  v Mfmhravacea.] 
CONOEUX.CON(ELlX.orCONOIlELlX,agemtsof 
turbinated  sheila,  cslubliahed  hy  Mr.  Sw-oinaon  for  a group 
w hicli,  in  his  opinion^  ‘ form  a beautifully  definetl  link  con- 
ne«-ling  the /’wM  with  the  Volutes,  strictly  so  lemicfl’ — 
with  the  following  generic  character.  'Shell  coniform. 
Spire  very  short.  Outer  lip  simple,  Cxilumella  or  pillar 
pluifeil.  Aperture  linear,  narrow,  longer  than  the  spire. 
Generic  ty|ie,  Comelix  lim^atus.’  (Swainson.) 

Tile  animal,  which  is  doubtless  a ga.vtro^Mxl,  is  not  known 

Gei)^nt}thicat  Mr.  Swainson  (Ztifflrmicid 

JHuslrutums)  figures  three  species,  and  mentions  that  seve- 
ral specimens  are  in  theBanksian  collocliim  from  the  Pelcw 
islands.  To  one  of  these  s|>ecie»  in  tlial  eollecfion,  Tnheitc, 
usually  called  Otaheile.is  given  a.t  a locality.  Mr.  Cuming 
brought  home  another  sjiccic*,  C.  Virgo,  which  Mr.  Sw-nin- 
son  considers  as  representing  Cornu  Virgo,  from  the  reefs  at 
the  i^land  of  Rictca.  It  was  in  bhallow  water.  Mr.  Swain- 
son says,  in  the  work  above  qunteiU  that  Mr.  Humphrey 
informed  him  that  he  h.vl  at  different  times  seen  five  or  six 
other  sjiei-ies  liesidcs  tliosc  figure<l  by  Mr.  Swain.son,  all  of 
small  sixe.  Example.  Conoelix  limalus.  'Shell  siuimiIIi, 
whilibh,  with  transverse  cnpillaiy- fulvous  lines.  Spire  dc- 
prcswMk  the  n|)ex  prominent  Pillar  »ix-plaiteil.  Inhabits 
the  South  Seas?*  (Swainson.)  The  figures,  which  are  of 
the  natural  sixe,  are  copied  from  the  accurate  drawing  in 
the  Zoological  IHu^tratitmt.  All  the  other  known  species 
arc  comparalivoly  small. 


[Cotmlli  lim-atnt.) 


pc  Bhiinvillo  divider  the  genus  Mitra  into  five  sections. 
Mid  makes  his  fifth  consist  of  ‘Imbricnria.  Sebum.,  and 
(.^onmlix,  Sow.,*  meaning  Suwerby;  but  the  genus  is  Swain- 
son's,  and  is  generally  adopted. 

CONOID  (like  a cone),  a terra  sometimes  applied,  but  in 
this  Country  only,  to  the  surface  generated  by  iho  revolution 
of  a conic  section  about  iu  axis.  [Spukroid,  Hv'pkrho- 
LoiD,  Pa»auoi.oh).] 

(X)NON  (Ku»'wi'),  an  Athenian  general,  was  the  son  of 
Titnotheua.  'ilio  first  time  ho  is  mentioned  in  history  is 
H.c.  413,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Pelujtonne.vian  viar. 
wlicn  he  had  the  command  at  Naupncius  on  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  (Thucyd.  vii.  31.)  Conon  wo.v  the  chief  of  the  ten 
generals  who  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian Heel,  when  Alribiodes  nndThrasybulus  were  romorctl 
from  ofiice,  and.  though  at  first  beaten  in  a sea-fight  bv 
Callicratidas  [Callicratida^]  the  I.Ju*edromonian  generaf, 
ho  aftci-wards  gamed  a signal  victory  at  Argimisiic.  Lv'-an- 
tier  being  appointed  n second  time  to  ihe  commuml  of 
the  Spartan  llect,  cngagi“l  with  Conon  at  iiigimpotaini. 
and  defeated  him,  n.c.  4U5.  Immedialoly  dispatching  to 
Athens  the  sacred  sliip  Puralus  with  the  news  of  the  defeat, 
Conon  himself  liwl  to  Solamis  in  Cyprus,  where  the  friend- 
ship of  the  king.  Evwgoms,  sheltered  him  from  the  obbx]UT 
or  punishment  which  he  would  have  eiicountorcd  at  hotuc. 

Ptwrates  has  given  ns  a pleasant  picture  of  the  intimacy 
which  subsi^iM  botw-een  the  Athenian  general  aod  tha 
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Prince  of  Silamis  durinsj  Conon's  rwl^ence  in  CvTirus. 
Here  for  a time  he  kepi  atoof  fK>m  aotiun,  watching'  atten- 
tively the  progress  of  affairs:  the  negotiations,  which  he 
soon  cotmnetu-ed  with  the  Persian  satrap  Phurnabariis,  ter- 
minated in  a speedy  union  of  the  Persian  and  Athenian 
forces  witli  tlioso  of  Evagoras,  with  the  view  of  slopping 
the  progress  of  the  Luciidoimmiiaiis.  Evagoras,  Omon, 
and  PharnaLazus  together,  raised  a powerful  fleet,  in 
the  commaml  of  which  Phamabazus  was  materially  as- 
sisted by  the  experience  of  Conon.  Falling  in  with  the 
enemy's  fleet  near  Cnid«>s,  they  gainwl  a complete  victory, 
li.C.  394:  the  galley  of  the  Spartan  general,  Pcisamlcr,  being 
driven  on  shore,  nu»sl  of  his  crew  escaped:  but  Pcisander 
di-silainetl  to  save  himself  by  flight,  and  was  killed  on  board 
his  ship.  The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  of  great  im- 

Sirlance  to  tlie  interests  of  Athens;  and  loocrales  {liiiUp. 
94,  93)  represents  Comm  an  Imving  completely  deslniycnl 
e LaccdBunoniuii  empire.  Of  the  Grecian  islands,  some 
surrendered  at  once,  and  others  showed  a readiness  to  renew 
their  old  alliance.  Tliis  was  a juncture  too  favourable  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  accordingly  Conon  and  Phornahnnis 
hastened  to  follow  up  their  success  by  an  invn'^ion  of  the 
Tlirarian  Chersonese.  Town  after  town  subniiiled  lothcm. 
and  the  people  abandoned  their  lands.  Sestos  and  Abydos 
still  hclu  out,  but  the  approach  of  winter  at  last  put  an  end 
to  the  attempt  at  n-ductng  them,  and  the  satrap  and  Athe- 
nian admiral  began  to  prepare  fur  the  operations  of  tho 
cn-uitur  spring,  at  the  commencement  of  whicli  ihcv’ 
proreoaed  without  delay  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  anil 
ravngwl  the  country  in  various  parts,  b.c.^OH.  Conon 
seized  tho  opportunity,  which  thu  flush  of  their  present 
sttcccss  afforded,  for  obtaininij  from  Phomabazus  many 
important  favours  for  his  enuntr)*.  The  satr.vp  allowed 
h<in  tho  use  of  lits  fleet  forreemering  the  payment  of  tri- 
bute from  the  islands,  and  not  only  gave  a large  sum 
of  m.mey  towards  the  rebuilding  of  ibe  long  walls  at  Athens, 
which  had  been  demolished  by  the  Spartans  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  but  scut  men  to  assist  in  the  work. 
At  this  time  Conon  appears  to  have  returned  to  Athens, 
amidst  the  joy  and  congratulations  of  his  countrymen : his 
portrait,  which  with  lluit  of  Evagoras  was  placed  lieside  the 
statue  of  Zeus  Sotcr,  was  a slight  memorial  of  their  gratitude. 

At  tho  time  when  Antalcidas  was  sent  on  on  einb.’wsy 
fh)iu  Sparta  to  concludu  a peace  with  the  Per^^Bn  king, 
Coimn,  the  Athenian  ambo.ssador,  was  one  of  those  who 
refused  to  give  their  assent  to  such  terms  a.s  were  proposed 
fur  llicir  acceptance.  Tlic  result  was  that  ho  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Persian  minister  Teribazus,  on  pretence  of  his  adopt- 
ing measures  detrimental  to  tho  gnrat  king.  What  bocamo 
of  him  afterwards  wu  have  no  certain  infoimaliuir  Nepos 
says,  that  according  to  somo  he  was  brought  up  Ircforc  tho 
king  himself  and  put  to  death;  while  others  aflinn  that  he  es- 
capetl  from  confinement.  Xenophon,  who  relates  his  impri- 
sonment, says  itulhing  of  his  death.  Lysias  (G/t  the  IVnji^rtv 
nf  .4n»lopfuint»f,  ^ 633-(t4ri)  gives  an  account  of  Conon^ 
property,  which  was  of  considerable  amount  in  Cyprus,  and 
stales  that  it  was  disposed  nf  after  his  death  ; and  Milford 
(chap.  XXV.  ^ 6)  has  ronji>clurc<l  with  good  reason,  that  he 
ewca[>e<l  to  Cyprus  out  of  tho  hands  of  Teribazus,  and  died 
there.  Tlie  words  of  Lysias  (J  640)  certainly  imply  that  he 
died  a natural  death,  and  was  not  murdered.  He  appears 
to  have  died  aliout  n.c.  .3bb.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hel.)  Ho  Itad  a 
wife  in  Cyprus  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (Isocrates  ond 
Lysias,  ns  cited  above  ; Xeiiophon, i.  4-7 ; iv.  3-fl; 
Dicwlorus  Siculus,  xiii  4.'<,  77,  7H ; xiv.  .39,  79,  S3,  84.  83, 86  ; 
Ntqios,  Lt/e  nf  Conon ; Plutarcb,  L(fe  qf  Lyttwder,  and  of 
Arta.r^rf*.) 

CX>NON,  of  Alexandria,  a friend  of  Archimedes,  men- 
tioned in  his  writings  as  having  a great  knowledge  of  geo- 
inclr)'.  He  was  the  proposer  of  tho  »ipiral  which  bears  the 
name  of  Arrhiinodos.  [Spirai.  op  Archiubdrs.] 
CONOVUL.\.  [MitLAWPtrs.] 

CONRAD  I.,  count  of  Franconia,  wos  electtnl  king  of 
Germany  a.d.  911,  on  the  death  of  voung  Ludovic  1\'..  the 
son  of  Arnulf,  and  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in 
Germany.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  during  his  reign  in 
making  his  aulhoritv  respected  by  the  turbulent  dukes  or 
great  vassals,  his  electors;  among  whom  Henry,  duke  of 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  was  the  most  powerful  ami  most 
troublesome.  The  Huns  too  attacked  Germany,  and  pu.shed 
tlieir  depredations  as  far  as  Bavaria.  Conrad  went  to 
oppose  them,  and  rec-civeil  a mortal  wound  in  battle, 
A.tx  919.  In  his  last  moments  he  exhibited  a wise  policy. 
Knowing  the  ambition  and  power  of  Duka  Henry,  lie  re- 


commended to  his  brother  Eberhard  and  ms  other  relalivac 
the  propriety  of  renouncing  their  own  views,  and  of  electing 
the  Saxon  mike;  a measure  which  he  looked  upon  as  ne- 
cessary to  tho  salvation  of  Germany.  His  advice  prevailed, 
and  Henry,  called  tho  Fowler,  wa.s  elected  after  his  death 
by  the  title  of  Henry  I.  Conrad  was  never  crowned  empe- 
ror or  king  of  Italy,  tho  Italians  having  choeen  a separate 
king.  Berengarius,  marquis  of  Friuli. 

(-‘ONR.\D  IT.,  calleil  the  Salic,  duke  of  Franconia,  was 
clccttvl  king  of  Germany  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  a.d. 
' 1024.  He  annexed  the  vast  dominions  of  Burgundy  to  the 
German  confederation,  forcetl  tho  king  of  Poland  to  do 
homage  for  Silesia,  and  cedud  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  to 
Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  as  a fief,  on  the  same  condition. 
The  great  feudal  nobles  of  Italy  were  at  variance  among 
themselves  and  with  the  towns.  They  had  arknowleclged 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Saxony  for  their  kings,  and  Con- 
ra<l  their  successor  crossed  tho  Alps  to  enfon-e  a like  sub- 
mljwion.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Monza  by  Heri- 
l>ert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  after  which  he  convoked 
a general  diet  of  I.,orabnrdy  in  the  plain  of  Roncaglia,  near 
the  Po,  not  far  fnun  Piacenza.  In  this  diet  he  regulated 
the  feudal  legislation  of  Italy,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
great  feuflatories,  the  succcs.sions,  &c.  He  then  proccedesl 
to  Rome,  where  ho  was  crowned  by  Pope  John  XIX.  aa 
cmt»enir  and  king  of  the  Romans,  with  the  title*  of  CR.*sar 
ami  Augustu*.  a.d.  1027.  Giscia,  Conrad's  wife,  wa.s 
crowned  empress  at  the  same  time.  Two  kings,  RudoiniL 
of  Burgundy  and  Canute  of  Denmark,  were  present  at  (he 
ceremony.  On  Conrad’s  return  to  Germany,  he  was  obliged 
In  repress  the  insubordination  of  the  great  vassals. 

Rudolf  of  Burgundy  having  dicil  in  10.13,  the  crown  of 
th.it  kingdom  dcvolvM  upon  Henry,  Conrail’s  son,  and  Ru- 
dolfs nephew  by  his  motner;  but  it  was  not  without  a war 
that  Conrad  secured  his  son’s  inheritance.  About  1 0.35  there 
wasageneral  rising  in  Lc»mbardy  of  the  vassals,  or  sub-feu- 
datories, against  the  great  lords,  secular  and  elcriral,  and 
especially  against  the  arelibWhop  of  Milan.  A battle  was 
finight  betwerm  Milan  and  ]»di,  in  which  the  archbishop 
was  defeated,  and  (he  bishop  of  Asti  was  killed.  In  1036 
Conrad  came  down  into  Italy  with  an  army  to  quell  the  dis 
(urbaneea ; he  deposed  Heribert  and  imprisone<l  him,  but 
the  people  of  Milan  rose  in  favour  of  their  archbishop,  and 
resi.sletl  all  the  force*  of  the  emperor.  During  the  two 
ears  that  Conrad  passc<l  in  Italy  he  visited  Rome  and 
lontc  Casino,  deposed  Pnndolfo,  prince  of  Opua,  and 
gave  the  principality  to  his  brother.  A pestilence  having 
spread  among  the  imperial  troops  in  1038,  Conrad  returned 
into  Germany,  and  in  the  following  year  died  at  Utrecht. 
He  was  surccivlcsl  by  his  son,  Henry  111. 

CONRAD  HI.,  of  the  House  of  HohenstaulTen,  Duke  of 
Franconia,  and  nephew  of  Henry  V.,  was  elected  king  of 
Germany  in  1138,  after  the  death  of  Lotharius  11.,  who  had 
succccdcf!  Henij-.  Conrad  had  already  been  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy  miring  the  life  of  his  unde.  Henry  the 
Proud,  of  the  House  of  Welf,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  of  Ba- 
varia, who  had  marriarl  Ivotharius’s  daughter,  and  whoae 
sway  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  tho  Alps,  had  also  pre- 
tensions to  the  imperial  crowm.  Conrad,  assembling  a diet 
at  Wurzburg,  stripperl  Henry  both  of  Bavaria,  which  he 
l»eslowe<l  on  Leopold  V.,  margrave  of  Austria,  and  of  Saxony, 
w hich  he  bestowed  on  Albert  the  Boar,  who  was  descend^ 
from  tlw  antientdukesof  (hat  province.  A civil  war  was  tho 
result:  Henry  the  Proud  preserve«l  Saxony,  but  dviiig  in 
the  midst  of  the  war,  his  right*  descended  to  his  innnl  son 
Henry,  afterwards  styled  tlie  Lion.  Welf,  brother  of  Henry 
the  Proud,  expelled  Leopold  from  Bavaria.  A battle  was 
fought  at  Winsberg  in  Suabia,  between  Welf  and  Conrad, 
which  was  lost  by  the  former,  and  is  memorable  as 
having  given  rise  to  tho  distinctive  names  of  Guelph*  and 
Guilielincfl,  which  became  the  rallying  words  of  two  opposite 
pnrtit**  that  desolated  Germany  ana  Italy  for  centuries. 
At  (he  battle  of  Winsberg,  the  war  cry  of  the  Saxons  and 
Bavarian*  was  that  of  their  learler  'Welf;*  ond  that  of  the 
imjierial  tnxips  was  ‘ Wniblingen,’  a town  of  Wurtcmbei^, 
the  patrimonial  sent  of  tho  llohenstauffen  family.  The 
two  names  wore  originally  applied  to  tho  respective  ad- 
herents of  (he  Saxon  duke  and  of  tlto  emperor ; but  that  of 
Welf  soon  became  extended  to  all  the  rebels  or  disaffected 
to  the  im]>crial  authority.  Tlie  Italian*,  adopting  the 
distinction  long  after,  named  Guclphs  all  the  opponents, 
and  Guibelinos  the  supporters,  of  the  imperial  authority  in 
Italy.  Owing  to  the  constant  jealousy  between  the  church 
mrI  the  empire,  the  popes  and  their  adiierenu  were  genw- 
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rally  found  on  tUo  sido  of  (he  Ouolpns.  For  the  moment 
however  |>oaru  wat(  made  in  Germany : Henry  the  Lion  wa« 
ncknowicd^cd  Duke  of  Saxony»  and  gave  up  Bax'uria  to 
the  margrave  of  Austria.  Albert  the  B^r  was  imlemniQed 
fur  the  lo&i  of  Saxi)ny  by  the  erection  of  Brandenburg  into 
an  imlcpvndont  margravaie.  which  his  own  succcmcs  over 
the  Sclavonic  tribes  hurdering  on  the  Baltic  soon  raised  to 
an  c<\ual  rank  with  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  and  the  other 
great  provinc-esuf  the  empire.  Iia\ing  thus  given  peace  to 
Germany,  Conrad  a as  induced  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Ber- 
nard to  assume  tlw  crusa.  He  set  out  with  a numerous  host 
tbr  the  Fast,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople.  In  conjuncliun 
With  [..outs  VII.  of  Fnmce,  he  penetrated  into  Syria,  and 
l<osioged  Damuxeus  and  Ascalun,  bitt  without  success. 
Conrtul  Itaviug  lost  niu>t  of  his  follow'crs,  returned  dis- 
ap]K)intod  to  Germany,  which  he  found  again  disiraried 
by  the  intrigues  of  Wolf.  He  defeated  Well',  and  died  in 
1 1 j'i,  as  he  was  prc|>ariu|r  to  set  out  for  Italy  to  ^ecci^u  tho 
iinptirial  crown  froni  the  hands  of  tlw  pope.  He  was  sue* 
ceethnl  by  his  nepliew,  Frederic  of  Huhenstauffen,  Duke  of 
Suabia,  suruamod  by  the  Italians  ‘ Barharossa.' 

CONRAD  IV.,  sun  of  Frederic  II.  emperor  of  Germany, 
ami  king  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily,  was  cIocUkI  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  father'b  life  time  ; but  at  the  death  of  Frederic, 
A n.  ig3u,  he  fouiidacom[>etitor  for  the  crown  of  Genoany 
in  the  person  of  William  of  UuHatui,  who  was  supported  hy 
all  the  iiilluenco  of  Innocent  IV.  The  pope  excomrauni- 
cnied  Coiimd,a.s  the  son  of  the  excommunicated  Frcdcrie, 
and  released  all  his  subjects  of  Germany  and  Italy  from 
their  allegianco.  This  wa.^  an  epoch  of  the  greatest  ani- 
mosity in  Italy  between  the  Guelpits  and  the  Guibclines. 
The  popes  were  bent  on  the  destruction  of  tho  house  of 
llohensiauO'en,  Uio  great  leaders  of  tho  Guibclines,  and 
w ho  hail  stoutly  resisted  tho  universal  temporal  sovereignty 
which  was  aseunicd  by  thcaoc  of  Rome.  -Naples,  Capua, 
and  other  towns  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  revolted  against  (^n- 
rad,  but  Manfred,  tlio  natural  son  of  Frederic,  who  had 
been  left  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  his  bro- 
ther, brought  back  most  of  them  to  their  allegiance,  and 
laid  siege  to  Naples. 

In  1231  Conrad,  on  arriving  in  Italy,  was  well  iwceived 
by  the  Guibclinc  party,  which  was  strung  in  Lombardi, 
e>piTially  at  Verona,  Pavia,  Cremona.  Piarenxa,  Tortona, 
Pe>toia,  and  Pisa.  In  1232  Conrad  passed  into  Apulia,  and 
on  receiving  tho  oath  of  allegianuo  from  many  of  tuo  barons, 
ho  askod  tlie  po{>o  Cor  the  iuvoiiluro  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Sicily  and  Apulia;  but  the  )>opc  maintained  that  all  Con- 
rad's rigliU  were  forfeited  tlmoughthe  rebellion  of  his  father 
against  the  authority  of  tho  church.  Conrad,  strengthening 
his  army  with  the  Saractiii  colonists  who  tiad  becui  removed 
from  Sicily  by  bis  father  ami  settled  in  Apulia,  utLucera,  and 
in  the  neighlMUi  hood,  took  Naplos  aAer  an  obstinate  defenre, 
and  razed  tho  walls  of  that  town.  Meantime  the  pope  was 
otToring  the  crown  of  Sicily,  first  tuRidianl  of  Cornwall,  after- 
wards toK(ltnundlII.,sonof  H(UiryCroukback,uf  Kngland, 
Qud,  lastly,  to  Charles  count  of  Anjou,  who  accepicd  it. 
lu  1234,  while  Conrad  wa.s  preparing  to  return  to  Germany 
to  ojipoiu  William  of  Holland,  he  was  taken  ill  at  loivello, 
in  Apulia,  and  died  soon  after.  Tho  Gucluhs  spread  a 
ru]K>rithat  Manfred  hud  poisoned  him  in  oriler  to  possess 
himself  of  tho  crown  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  us  they  had 
already  accused  him  of  havitig  hastened  the  death  of  his 
failier  Frederic;  but  these  reports  are  deserving  of  little 
notiio.  [MANvaxu.]  Conrad  left  one  only  sun,  called  also 
Cunnul,  who,  on  account  of  his  tender  ago,  van  stylixl  by 
the  ItalmnsCouradino.or  liltleCotirad.  Berthuld  uflloben- 
biug  was  lefi  tutor  of  tho  young  prim  e,  who  was  brought 
up  ill  Germany,  and  Manfi'cd  remained  regent  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily  and  ApuUa  in  the  name  of  his  nephew.  For 
the  Giiibelmc  v ersion  of  all  those  transactions,  see  Ramuur's 
GttcJtichle  iter  HoheiUtcuffen,  and  fur  tho  Guelph  part,  the 
numerous  Italian  vntera,  and  Suoiondi’s  7/i«/oir«  <U$  lU- 
publiqu$t  Jinlitnmt. 

CXDNRADIN,  OONRAUPNO,  son  of  Conrtul  IV.  and  of 
Klii^'th  of  Bavaria,  was  an  infant  whan  his  father  diod  iu 
1234.  He  was  acknowledged  as  duke  of  Suabia,  but  his 
father’s  splendid  inherilam  eof  Sicily  and  .\pulia  passed  into 
tho  hfuuls  first  of  Manfred  and  aficrwanls  of  Charles  of 
iuiyou.  by  tho  lieitleof  Lu  Grandulla,  ajj.  1263,  in  which 
Manfrod  was  killed. 

Id  tlve  autuimi  of  1267  Conradin.  when  only  16  years  of 
age,  Bot  out  for  Italy  at  the  head  of  a few  thousand  racn. 
At  Verona  ho  was  well  rocoivcd  by  the  great  Guibclinc 
lendnrt  of  N.  Italy.  He  entereil  lUimo  without  opiKwitiun, 


I the  pope  being  then  at  Viterbo,  and  th^iee  took  the  road  of 
the  Abruzzi.  11c  met  his  opponent,  Charles,  at  Tagliarozzo, 

; lUiar  the  lake  of  Cvluno,  on  the  2.'tnl  of  Augui^t,  12CB.  The 
buttle  was  lung  contesieii;  the  Germans  hud  at  first  the 
udvaiitugc,  and,  elated  with  succos.s,  wero  pursuing  tlie 
French,  wheu  Clmrlcs.  who  had  been  lying  m w‘ait,  came 
up  with  his  rcscrre  and  completely  routed  them.  Conradin 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  with  his  coysin  Frederic 
Duke  of  Austria  and  ollu-rs,  und  d('s«*ending  from  tho  moun- 
tuiu-H  reached  the  village  of  Astura,  un  the  sea  coast  near 
the  Poiiiptine  ]uur.‘-hes,  expecting  to  find  some  means  of 
reaching  the  fleet  of  his  allios  the  Pisain»,  which  w as  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  John  Frangipani,  Lord  of  Astura. 
seized  up.m  him  and  delivered  him  up  to  Charles  fur  a sum 
of  inouey.  Hu  was  taken  to  Naples  tried.  on<I,  notwiiiistaiid- 
ing  tho  protest  of  a eelebratofl  jurist,  Guido  ib  Lu/zaiio,  und 
otuurs,  lie  was  ctnidcmned  and  beheaded  in  the  market- 
pbve  on  the  20lh  October,  126^,  together  with  Frederic  of 
Austria  and  several  of  their  followers.  The  story  of  tho 
glove,  said  to  have  been  thrown  down  by  Conrailm  from 
the  wafTold,  to  be  delivered  to  Peter  of  Xrragon,  tho  hus- 
band of  Coiistanec,  daughter  of  Munfred,  does  not  seem  suf- 
ficiently authentic, itod.  A chapel  was  raised  on  the  plan* 
of  the  execution.  Thu  cluipol  no  longer  exists;  but  in  Ibn 
vestry  of  the  new  church  of  Santa  CrcM-o  al  Mercatu,  built 
op|)«isitc  to  it,  is  a small  column  of  porphyry,  winch  oncu 
stood  on  the  very  spot  of  the  scufiblu,  with  a Latin  distich 
commemorative  of  llio  event.  (VaU'ry.  Voyages  fn  Uedit^ 
Conradiirs  mother  hastened  frojn  Germanv  to  ransom  her 
son.  Coming^uo  lute,  she  used  the  money  m founding  the 
great  exmvent  Del  Carmine,  where  the  remains  of  Conradin 
and  Frederic  of  Austria  were  deposited  behind  the  great  a]{.ar. 

CONSALVI,  E'RCOLE.  CARDIN AU  bom  at  Rome  in 
June,  1737,  studied  for  the  church,  but  applied  himself 
likew  ise  to  Wiles  lettres,  music,  and  the  arts.  He  became  a 
raousignoro,  or  prelate  attached  to  the  papal  court,  and  was 
maile,  by  Pius  VI.,  Uditor  di  Ruota,  or  member  of  Ibo 
highest  civil  court  of  the  Roman  State.  fVbcn  Cardinal 
Chiuramoiili  Wcamc  po{)c  he  made  Consalvi,  whom  he 
knew  and  appreciated,  a cardinal  deacon,  with  the  title  of 
Santa  Maria  ud  Marlyres.  in  August  1 BOO,  and  appointed 
him  at  the  same  time  his  i’ocrelary  of  slate  or  first  minister. 

In  IBUl  Consalvi  rej^aircfl  to  Paris,  and  concluded  the 
concordat  with  the  first  consul,  Bouunurte.  His  pleasing 
manners  and  hWml  opinions  priH  urea  him  marked  atten- 
(ioii  duiittg  his  stay  in  the  French  capital.  In  1&06,  wlieu 
Hunapurle  begun  to  quarrel  w ith  the  po;vc,  he  insisted  uikui 
Cunsdvi  W’ing  removed  from  his  ollue,  under  the  pretence 
that  lie  was  ill  uffi'clisl  towards  him,  which  meant  in  rea- 
lity ihut  Itc  ilcfemlcd  the  inieresis  and  rights  of  bis  own 
sovereign.  Consalvi  himself  urged  the  pope  to  accept  his 
resignation  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Piu.a  at  last  unwillingly 
received  it,  and  ap|>ointed  Cardinal  Casoni  bin  sucre^snr 
Consalvi  remainen  at  Romo  during  the  following  years 
until  the  alxlicaiion  of  the  pi>|H«  in  IbU'J.  Afier  that  event 
he  w as  exiloil  fruni  Rome  with  the  Oliver  cardinals,  but  souiu 
lime  afteruurds  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  Pope  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. On  tlie  release  of  tho  pope,  and  his  return  to 
Romu  iu  1614,  Cardinal  Consalvi  was  reiuslatod  in  his 
ortice  of  secretary  of  slate,  ami  continued  the  presiding  mi- 
nuter of  the  court  of  Rome  tilt  the  death  of  Pius,  2Ulh 
August,  lb23.  Consalvi  did  not  long  survive  his  master 
and  friend,  to  whom  he  had  lieeii  faithfully  allschetl 
through  all  tlic  vicissitudes  of  a long  and  slomiy  pontificate, 
and  between  whom  and  him  there  was  a sympathy  ufuiind 
and  a mutual  confidence.  [Pius  V’ll.j  Caruiual  Consalvi 
died  at  Rome  in  1824.  Ho  wus  buried  in  the  church  of 
S.  Marcello,  where  a monument  was  raised  to  him  by  the 
sculptor  Rinaldi.  Anexcelloul  full-length  likeness  of  him  by 
Sir  Thomas  l^viTonco  is  in  the  king's  col]iH;tion  of  paintings. 

* Consalvi's  adraiaislration  of  t^  popal  state  forms  uu 
epoch  in  the  historv'  of  modem  Romo.  Ho  abolndied  nu- 
merous abuses  ami  old  customs  which  were  no  longer  in 
acoordonco  with  Uic  slalo  of  society.  He  was  favourable  to 
rational  change.  By  U»o  Motu  Propriu  of  1816  all  feudal 
taxes,  monopolies,  and  oxclusivo  nghU  were  suppres:>ed. 
Torture,  and  tbe  punishment  of  the  corda  or  e$ir%{vade,  the 
use  of  which  had  long  diiigraaxl  the  most  frequented  street 
of  Rome,  were  likewise  abohshed.  as  well  as  the  puniduxu-iit 
of  death  Ibrthe  iudefinite  and  undcfinableoQ'enccof  hcrcs). 
A now  civil  code,  a commercial  code,  and  a |x;nal  code  w ere 
ordtfirod  to  bo  framed.  The  maiiitenanre  ul  thu  registry  of 
moitngoa,  introduoed  by  tlie  French,  a better  system 
of  pJIi^  havine  in  iu  servtoo  • respectablo  body  c«f  Cora- 
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Innecrs  or  sendarmc^,  of  the  oM  worthless  shirri,  and 

liie  cstaliiiNluneiit  of  workhouses  for  the  ]xx»r  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns;  all  these  arc  llio  results  of  Consalvi’s  adminis- 
truiion.  He  also  took  strong  measures  to  cxtirimte  the 
banditti  fiomthcCampagnn.  and  in  one  instance,  July.  IH19. 
he  ordered  the  town  of  Sonnino,  one  of  their  notorious 
liMiuts.  to  be  razc<!  to  the  grt>und.  New  eoneonlals  were 
entered  into  with  Fram-e,  Naples,  Bavaria,  and  other  Ger- 
man states,  {Comprntih litorieo  jd  Pto  VII.,  Mslano,  I8‘24 ; 
Bhsrajui  Je^C  ItuHani  viv^ti,  art.  *Consalvi;‘  and  Tour- 
non,  Elud  s Siathtiourt  sur  Pnmg.) 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  KINDRED,  in  law.  is  the 
relation  subsisting  between  persona  who  are  of  the  same 
blond,  or,  in  <»lher  terms,  who  arc  dcseendcfl  from  the  same 
stock  or  common  ancestor.  Consanguinity,  in  this  sense.  Ls 
either  linml  or  eol/aieral.  The  firmer  subsists  between 

rersuns  who  arc  related  to  each  other  in  the  direct  ascending 
iiie,  as  from  son  to  father,  grandfather,  great  grnndfnthcr. 
6cc. : or  in  the  descending  lino  from  ^*ut  grandfather  to 
grandfather,  father,  and  son.  CdlatcmT  kindred  are  those 
who,  though  they  havo  the  same  blood,  derired  from  a com- 
mon ancestor,  and  are  therefore  ronsangninei,  do  not  descend 
one  from  the  other.  Thus  brothws  nave  the  same  Wal’d 
and  ore  docended  from  a common  ancestor,  but  they  are  | 
related  to  each  other  collaterally,  and  the  childrim  and  de- 
scendants of  each  of  (hem  arc  all  collateral  kinsmen  to 
each  other.  Tiie  Canon  Law  and  the  Civil  Law  have  adopted 
difTi-reiil  methods  of  computing  the  degrees  of  collateral 
ronvinguinity  Accimlittg  to  tlie  former,  which  has  been 
fillowcd  by  the  law  of  England,  we  begin  at  the  common 
ancestor  ana  reckon  downwards  to  the  persons  wnoso 
degrex*  of  consanguinity  wo  desire  to  ascertain,  counting 
each  generation  as  a degree;  and  the  degree  of  consan- 
guinity in  which  they  stand  to  each  otlier  is  tho  degree  in 
which  both  of  them,  or  the  more  remote  of  them,  stands  (u 
the  roimnun  ancestor.  Thus  (to  use  the  e.xample  given  !iy 
8ir  William  Blackstonc),  Titius  and  his  brother  aro  related 
in  (he  first  degree;  f>r  from  the  father  (o  each  of  tlunn  is 
counted  only  one;  but  Titius  and  bis  nephew  aro  related 
in  the  second  degree,  fur  tho  nephew  is  two  degrees  ro- 
movdl  from  the  common  anccstw:  m.,  his  own  CTandfatfier, 
the  father  of  Titius.  On  (he  other  band,  in  this  siip|H}se(i 
ca.se,  (he  civilians  would  place  Titius  and  his  nephew  in  (be 
third  degree  of  consanguinity,  fur  they  count  all  the  degrees 
from  one  given  iwrson  upwards  to  the  common  ancestor, 
and  downwards  from  that  common  ancestor,  whose  degree 
)f  relationship  to  the  first  person  it  is  the  object  to  es- 
tablish. Thus  they  would  count  from  Tititis’s  nephew  to 
hU  grandfather  two  degrees,  and  one  more  from  the  grand- 
father to  Titius.  By  the  law  of  England,  all  pi’rsoiis  related 
to  each  other  by  consanguinity  or  atlinity,  nearer  than  thu 
fourth  tlegroc  of  the  civil  law,  are  prohibited  from  marrying, 
excepting  in  tlie  aseending  or  aescending  line  (in  whiai 
tho  case  is  hardlv  posaible  by  thu  course  of  nature);  and 
by  slat,  d and  6 Williara  IV..  c.  5-1,  sec.  2,  it  is  enacted, 

* th.vt  all  marriages  celebrated  afrer  the  date  of  tliol  Act 
Wtwix'n  }K>r!ums  within  the  prohibital  degrees  of  allhiity 
or  consanguinity,  shall  I)c  absulululy  null  and  void  to  aft 
intents  and  purposes  wliatsouier.’  Under  the  statute  of 
diAinbutions,  22  and  23  Cur.  II..  c.  10,  in  making  tbc  dis- 
tribution of  an  intestate's  personal  estate  among  the  next 
of  kin.  the  computation  of  degrees  of  kindrofl  is  according 
to  the  Civil  Law.  (iVotv'//.,  ug,  und  Intestacy;  Black- 
Ktom-’s  /usay  on  CoUaterol  Corumitguiniti/,  auil  Black- 
stone's  Corntnenfarie*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  202.) 

The  question  of  consanguinity  U the  question  of  relation 
belucbu  two  given  peiMms.  a.s  o.xplained  above.  If  one  of 
lltew*  persons  is  called  , all  his  lineal  ancestors  will  be 

found  in  (a)  in  thu  asrending  lino  above  him,  and  all  his  lineal 
descendants  in  the  descending  line’u’low  him.  His  collateral 
rublionswi'il  be  found  in  the  parallel  lines  (6).  (c),  (d),  &cc. 
The  Roman  numetal*  denote  the  respective  degrees  of  con- 
Singuiuily  in  the  Canon,  and  the  Arabic  those  in  the  Civil 
I .aw.  Thus,  111.  in  the  ascending  line  U A’s  great  grandfatlier, 
ami  Ul.  in  the  doseomling  lino  his  great  grandson.  In  the 
a-sivtiding  and  duscouding  lines  the  compulation  of  (he 
civil  and  canon  laws,  as  alreaily  explained,  is  the  same:  in 
both  laws  tho  great  grandfather  aqd  great  grandson  aro 
respectively  in  the  third  degree  from  A.  No.  III. in  lme(6)is 
A’s  great  uncle,  who,  accurding  to  the  modu  of  reckoning  al- 
ready expbined,  is  in  tho  third  degree  ofoonsanguiiiity  to  A 
by  the  canon  law ; and  in  the  rourtb,  aa  doaoted  by  the 


Arabic  numeral  4,  placed  under  III.,  by  the  civil  or  Roman 
law. 

The  following  are  the  names  for  cunsanguinity  in  the 
Rumon  law.  In  line  (n)  ascending  from  A;  I,  pater,  ma- 
ter; 2,  avns,  avia;  3,  pmavus,  proavia;  4,  abavus.  abavia; 
5,  atavu.s.  atavia;  6,  tritarns,  tritavia:  all  above  6 are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  name  ‘ majores.*  In  line  (a)  de- 
scending from  A: — 1.  filius,  filia;  2,  nepos,  neptis;  3,  pn>- 
nepos,  {honeptis;  4,  almepos.  abneptis;  5,  atnoiKjx,  alncp- 
tiH;  6,  irinepos,  trincplis;  all  below  6 arc  included  in  the 
genera!  name  of*  posteri’  or  ‘ posleriores.’ 

In  line  (A),  beginning  with  2 and  ascending: — 2,  fralor, 
sorur;  3,  patruus,  amtia  (uncle  and  aunt  on  (he  father's 
sule);  avunculus,  matertcra  (do.  un  the  mother's);  4,  p.a- 
tnius  magnus,  araita  inagnn,  avunculus  inagnus,  matertem 
magna;  5,  propatruus,  proamita.  proavunculus,  proinatcr- 
tent ; 6,  abnatruus,  abnniit^  abavuneulu.s,  abmatertera. 

In  lino  (6),  beginning  with  3 and  descending,  tbc  names 
are.  3,  fratris,  soruris,  filius  et  filia,  and  so  on. 

In  (c),  beginning  with  4 anil  ascending: — 4,  consobri- 
nuH,  ronsobrina,  wliteh  are  (he  general  terms,  but  projjerly 
signify  those  born  of  two  sisters  (quasi  eonsororitu) ; sons 
born  of  two  brothers  ore  properly  called  fratrus  palrueles- 
daughters,  sororos  patruelcs.  5.  prurrior  or  prior  jiobrino, 
propior  sobrina,  the  sons  and  daughters  oi  the  pairuus 
magnus,  amita  magna,  &e.  (See  Tacit.  Annul.,  xii.,  64.) 

Some  of  the  Latin  writers  used  * nepos'  to  e.\prcss  a 
brother's  or  sister’s  son. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther.  (Instilut.  Ui.  tit.  6,  Dr. 
Grad.  Cogntilionum.) 
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CX)NSCRIPTION  is  the  name  given  to  tho  mide  of  re 
cruiting  tho  French  army.  Under  the  old  monarchy  the 
army  was  recruited  chiefly  by  voluntary  enlistinenl.  and 
the  soldiers  were  taken  mostly  from  the  peasantry,  by  whom 
the  change  from  the  condition  of  a daily  labourer  to  that  of 
a soldier  was  considered  as  an  improvement.  The  ofllccrs 
were  appointed  from  among  the  higlier  or  educated  clas‘«cs. 
When  tlie  revolution  comrecnceil.  the  old  army  was  Woken 
up.  tho  whole  nation  was  railed  to  arms  and  volunteers 
Were  found  in  abundance.  But  as  the  soldiers  were  bound 
by  no  ponnaneut  obligation,  a system  of  requisition  was  an- 
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forced,  by  which  ever}*  wns  b )tintl  to  furnish  a cer- 

tain number  of  men  for  iho  ictjulur  amiy.  IJui  even  this 
nrovxnl  iiisulUciont,  uiul  the  Executive  iJnectory  found 
Iiscdf  in  want  of  soldiers  to  supply  the  numei-ous  armies  on 
tlie  frontiers.  In  179»  General  Oourdan  presented  to  the 
Conm.il  of  Five  Ilundrwl  n project  of  u law  for  a new 
ntodo  of  rerniilim;,  umler  the  name  of  oonstTipl ion.  This 
project  was  approved  by  the  legislature,  and  pas.sed  itiP)  a 
law  olh  of  Scptc*ml>er,  1798.  After  selling  down  as  a pnn- 
cijilc  that  every  Fix*nchman  is  bound  to  defend  hi»  country 
when  in  danger,  the  law  went  on  to  say,  tlmt  iudej>cndently 
of  danger  to  the  counln',  ever)’  Frenchman  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  t»eiU)-ftv«*  U liable  to  bo  eaUetl  out  to  serre  in 
the  regular  anoy.  Rw?ry  year  lists  were  made  in  every  de- 
]nrlmont  of  the  young  men  of  the  age  oWe  siatwl,  divided 
mio  flvo  cliLsses,  the  first  Wing  those  between  twenty  and 
twenty-one  years ; the  second  from  twenly-onc  to  twenty- 
two;  and  so* forth.  The  nuinlwr  of  men  rcquire<l  for  that  | 
Year  being  made  knowi\  by  the  Government,  and  voted  ; 
by  the  legislature,  a distribution  was  made  among  the  de-  1 

farlmonl.s  and  districts  of  the  quoin  which  each  was  to' 
urnish.  The  mnnber  renpiirwl  was  then  taken  by  lot  from  j 
the  first  or  junior  cla-ss,  and  w hen  that  was  exhausted,  from  i 
the  second,  and  soon.  This  operation  was  rejieaied  every  | 
year.  Thu  first  levy  by  conscription  in  1799  was  iOli.tiob  : 
men.  Bonaparte,  when  First  Omsul,  flnind  the  system  ' 
already  established,  and  he  applied  himself  strenuously  to  | 
Jxmder  it  more  cneciivc,  and  curry  it  to  the  utmost  extent.  i 
At  the  Uiginning  of  I HUS  a levy  was  ma<le  of  fJO.UUO  con- 
6cript,s,  CU.UOO  of  whom  were  to  fill  up^acanc^esin  the  anny  j 
on  the  (>eace  establishment,  and  the  i>ther  UO.nuu  to  form  a 
reserve  in  case  of  war.  In  April.  IS03,  120, OOU  more  con- 
scripts were  le^ie<l  out  of  the  ronscription  lists  for  the  years  I 
XI.  and  XII.  In  October  of  ihc  same  year,  60.000  more  [ 
were  levied  out  of  the  lists  of  the  year  xm.  By  an  arrdl6  ' 
19  Vendemiaire,  year  xii.  (12  Oi‘tol*er.  IHO.1),  severe  penal-  j 
ties  were  onncied  against  relVaclory  conM'ripts,  that  is,  those 
who  had  not  jointxl  their  regiments.  Eleven  depfiis  in  \‘u- 
rious  citadeds  were  marked  out  for  them,  where  they  were 
to  bo  kept  under  um?st,  and  work  at  the  forliflrations. 
Tliey  were  also  condemned  to  a fine,  jiayable  by  their  rela- 
tions. In  January,  1804,  60,ooo  men  of  the  list  of  theyi*ar 
XIV.  were  levied.  On  thi.s  oerasion,  Bonaparte  j'uid  to  the 
Council  of  Stale  that  (he  law  of  the  conscription  was  the 
dread  and  desolation  of  families,  but  that  it  formed  the  se- 
curity of  the  state.  (Tliibaudeao,  tome  v.  p.  319.)  In  1805, 
just  iK'fiire  the  w'ar  of  Austerlitx,  a Scnalu**  Cotwullum  or- 
dererl  a levy  of  80,000  men.  Tdl  theu  the  levies  liwl  been 
voted  by  the  legislative  boily,  but  henceforth  a Senatus 
Consullum  wa.s  ui-emcd  sufficient. 

In  l>ccembpr,  1806,  a levy  was  ordcrofl  of  80,000  men  ; 
in  1808.  80,000,  besides  80,000  more  of  the  c<mscriplion 
lists  of  1810,  to  be  called  out  in  1809.  Tliiswas  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  war,  which  the  senate  said  was  ‘]io1ilic,just. 
and  ne4*es.sary,'  Instead  of  men  of  twenty  years  (Mmplole. 
arconiing  to  the  original  law,  the  young  men  now  lake’ 
were  n«»l  nineteen.  In  1809.  a new  Senatus  Consullun. 
I8lh  April,  ordered  a levy  of  40,000;  and  on  the  5tU  Octo- 
ber, another  of  36.000.  In  1810  thorewas  a Icvyof  120,000  I 
of  the  lists  of  1811,  besides  40,000  conscripts  of  Uie  mari- 
time departments  for  the  acrrice  of  the  navy.  In  1811  the 
levy  was  1 20,000  conscripts,  liesides  those  levii*d  in  Tuficanv, 
the  Roman  states,  Holland,  and  the  Hanseatic  towms  re- 
cently annexed  to  the  empire.  As  the  le\ies  increased,  the 
repugnance  of  young  men  to  the  service  became  greaier, 
ami  the  severity  of  the  government  against  refractory  con- 
^criptB  inrivascd  in  proportion.  A reward  of  twenty-five 
francs  was  given  for  seising  one.  When  there  was  a con- 
siderabbt  nutniwr  of  refractory  conscripts  in  a departnrent, 
a moveable  column  was  formerl  to  hunt  after  them,  and  the  ; 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  relations  of  I 
the  fugitives,  who  were  obliged  to  Iwxird  them.  j 

The  disasters  of  the  Ru.ssian  campaign  oei'a.sioned  new  | 
expedients  for  raising  men  besides  the  regular  conwriptinn. 
Half  a million  of  men  was  voted  by  the  senate  towards  the 
end  of  1812,  consisting  of  150,000  conscripls  of  1813, 
l.^OrOOO  of  1814,  100.000  out  of  the  lists  of  1809,  IglO,  1811, 
and  1812,  who  had  not  been  includeii  in  the  former  levies, 
and  100,000  men  of  the  firwi  ban  of  the  Notional  Guard, 
whu  wen;  formwl  into  regiments  of  the  line. 

In  November,  1813,  anotlier  Senatus  OtnBuUum  nlaet;d 
at  the  disp(»«il  of  the  emperor  350, tWO  more  conscripts  of 
ihelulBof  1813-14,  who  uad  not  bwu  mcluded  in  the  pro- 


TiouB  levies;  and  by  a decree,  I7th  Dcconibcr  of  the  wutu 
year,  180,000  men. 'taken  cluolly  from  the  Natiuiuil  GnunK 
were  ordered  fur  the  defence  of  the  towns,  us  the  allies 
threatened  thu  French  territory.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing liiinie  enurmoVis  calls,  Nupoluun,  in  lbl4,  liud  hardly 
150,000  regular  troops  to  oppoM*  to  the  allic«. 

Besides  "the  aliove  conscriplioiiH  of  the  French  empire, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  furnished  the  following  minibers;-— 
in  1805.  6000;  January,  1807, 9ouo;  October,  1807, 10,000: 
1808,  12,000:  1810,  11,000;  January.  1811,  15,000;  No- 
vpinlicr,  1811, 15,000;  1812,  16.000;  February,  1813,  15,0oo; 
October.  1813,  15,000. 

Few  soldiers,  unless  disabled  by  infirmities  or  wounds, 
ever  got  their  discharge  under  Naiwleon.  Thu  time  of 
service  was  unlimited.  By  the  present  law  of  France,  the 
harshness  of  thucoDsrriplion,  the  principle  of  which,  thoueh 
not  the  name,  U retained,  has  been  greatly  mitigated,  and 
the  soldier  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  after  five  years’  mt- 
vice.  Greater  facility  is  allowed  for  procuring  substitutes, 
which  Najwleon  admitted  in  principle,  and  even  defended 
in  the  Council  of  State,  as  necessary  ‘ in  the  pre»«;nt  state 
of  soeipty.  which  was  very  different  from  that  of  .Sparta  or 
Rome;'  hut  ho  anerwards  surrminiled  it  with  so  manv 
difficulties,  that  substitutes  became  extremely  .scarce  und 
expensive.  Exemptions  arc  also  granted  to  the  single 
sons  of  poor  parents,  and  unon  other  humane  considcra- 
lions,  B.S  well  as  in  cases  of  uelicate  Iicalih  of  young  men 
applying  to  the  learned  professions,  kc. ; all  which  considera- 
tims  were  entirely  overlooked  in  the  sweeping  conscriptions 
of  the  empire.  A system  somewhat  similar  to  the  con- 
scriplitm  exists  in  Prussia  and  other  German  states. 
[Prussia.I 

(JON8KCUATION  (eunsenraiio),  the  art  of  sanctifying 
or  making  holy,  consists  in  the  solemn  approiiriution  or 
dedicaiiun  of  anything  to  the  service  of  the  i>eiiy.  In 
modern  limes  the  consecration  of  men  is  usually  c'allt^d 
(tr(i4na/iwtt  except  in  the  case  of  kings  und  bishops,  when 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  sanctification  is  still  named 
conscmiiioH.  AVIien  applied  to  temples,  churrhes,  ami 
altars,  it  is  generally  tenned  iletiicttUun.  It  m sufficient  to 
advert  to  the  religious  atitiqiitiies  of  India,  Kppt,  Juda'a, 
Chaldtca,  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  the  Ctdtic  r)riud>  in  Britniii 
and  Europe  in  general,  toshow  tlw  antiquity  of  conseeration. 
At  the  cominenci'munt  of  the  Mosiiio  dispensation  all  tho 
first-born  of  man  and  lieast  were  consecrated  to  tlic  I»nl. 
(Krodt/e  xiit-,  2,  12,  15.)  Subsef}ucntly  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  was  thus  consecnilcd  insicud  of  tfic  first-born  (,V«w- 
ber$  iii.,  )2,  45  : viii.,  16,  18);  and  Aaron  and  his  sons,  who 
were  Lovitos,  were  ^loreespeciaUv^rtn^ecralL•d  to  the  priest’s 
office.  {h'rodwf\\.,  1.1.)  The  de«lirafion  or  consecration 
of  the  tflhcmnclc  and  altar  is  describe<l  in  the  book  of 
Numbfru  ch.  vU.  Of  the  dedication  of  the  fisst  or  Solo- 
mon’s Temple,  n description  is  given  in  J AVn^r#  viii.,  5; 
and  of  the  M?rcmd  toniplc  in  Xsra  vi..  16.  Under  ths 
.Jewish  thefH'rary  not  only  mm  and  beasts  were  conwcraltNl 
to  the  I>iTd,  but  houses,  fields.  uikI  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
(Am/fcn*  xxvii. ; AVAcminA  xii.,  27.)  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  when  Christinnity,  under 
Constantine,  liocatne  the  cstablishcHl  religion  of  the  Ko- 
lunii  slate,  and  Christian  temples  began  to  vie  in  mug- 
nificcnce  with  lht>«*  of  the  l^agan  deities,  llity  were 
consocraletl  with  great  pomp;  for  instance,  the  church  »f 
Jerusalem,  built  by  Constantine  over  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  when  tho  ceruniony  was  ’wrformod  by 
a full  Kv'ium  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  east.  tKuseb. 

///#/.,  1.  10,0,  45.  Gmlian,  Coucfirdantia  Disc<ird<tutiuiH, 
]iart  3.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  jwu-ts  of  the  rite  of 'con- 
secrating a church  according  to  tho  Roman  Catholic  pon- 
lifiral,  PrcTious  to  Ihc  ceremony  three  crosses  are  p,iintisl 
on  each  wall  of  the  church,  and  over  each  cross  U placed 
a lighted  eniidle.  The  bishop,  in  his  p<mti1]cal  vcslnicnts, 
proceeds  to  the  church  door,  attended  by  his  clergy  reritiiiff 
the  Bcvcn  penitential  psalms;  and  after  a solemn  pru- 
cessiotv  round  llie  exlernnl  walls,  which  are  c»>piuusly 
sprinkkxl,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Trinity,  with  a kind  of  bru*-h 
dippf^l  in  consecrated  water,  the  bishop  knocks  Imidlv  ut 
the  dsKjr  with  his  pastoral  staff,  repealing  from  tho  23r*l 
Psalm,  ‘ Attollilc  portas,  et  introibii  Rex  Gloria?;’  to  wliieli 
a deaeon,  who  is  within  the  church,  replies,  ‘ (^uis  est  i'tc 
Rex  Gloria)?’  The  bishop  responds,  * Dominiis  fortiset 
potens  IJorainus  fiotcns  in  prmlio,’  8tc. ; then  signing  th® 
door  with  the  figure  of  the  crosji,  ho  exclaims,  ‘Kevv  ctucia 
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iwnum!  fufriant  phantasmata  cunrta.*  On  the  arlmission  of  tlio  Court  of  Sc«Ai.in,  in  1532,  ho  haii  boon  rognrdc*!  a« 
of  iho  bi!*liop  ami  clerjj>'  the  I’eni  Creator  U clmntefl,  an«l  an  int'eri«)r  jiuljje,  and  hin  court  a»i  an  inferior  court,  which 
a*hes  are  struwn  on  tl>e  floor  in  the  form  of  a cross,  in  it  U accordingly  considored  by  Erskine  in  his  ‘Institutes,’ 
which  the  bishop,  with  hU  «inIT,  truciM  somo  a!phab«!tical  b. tit.  *1.  sec.  32.  In  the  case  of  Hoy  t».  7’enatit.  .lune  27, 
characieni.  After  several  prayers  the  altar  U consecrated  17Gi»,  tho  Court  of  Session  wont  still  farther,  and  held 
by  sprinkling  it  with  u mixture  of  water,  wme,  sialt,  itself  as  the  ybr«;/i  orffi’im*  of  all  Scotsnion,  Ui  have  a cu- 
and  nslicis  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  tho  solemnity  mulative  jurisdiction  wfth  the  conservator, 
closes  by  dcpoRiiiiu^  in  the  altar  a vessel  containing  relics  CONSERVATORS  OK  THE  KE.A.CE,  before  tho 
and  incense,  with  a pandunent  insrribeil  witli  tho  name  of  companiiively  modern  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
the  bi.shop  and  the  date  of  the  consecration.  The  church,  were  ofticers  who  hy  the  common  law  of  England  were  ap* 
on  this  occasion,  is  richly  decorated,  and  tlie  altar  is  il-  pointed  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  pcaic.  nic!.© 
lumined  with  a profusion  of  large  tapers.  (Broughton’s  ronseirolors,  whose  iwwcrs  were  fur  inferior  to  those  of 
Hut.  Die.,  vol.  i.,  p.  31 1.)  Chun-hes  are  not  recognised  as  modern  justices  of  tlie  j>cace,  ctmsisiing  almost  entirely  of 
such  by  the  law  of  England  until  they  are  consecrated  by  ibo  authority  to  take  stireties  for  tho  peace  and  fur  good 
a bishop.  The  fonn  used  hy  the  Church  of  England  is  behaviour,  wore  of  several  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  certain 
given  at  length  in  Bishop  Gibson’s  * Codex  juris  Ec*  high  functionaries  were  general  conservators  by  virtue  of 
cltHiiastici  Anglioani.’  pp.  1-159-Mfi3:  sec  also  Bishop  their  otllces.  Thus  tho  king,  the  lonl  chancellor  or  lord 
Wilkins’s  ‘ Concilia  Magivco  Britannins’  vol.  iv.  p.  668,  ami  keeper,  tho  judges  of  the  «urt  of  King’s  Bench,  and  the 
Burn’s  ‘ Eerie*.  Law.  Churches,’  sec.  2.  The  ywesent  form  master  of  the  rolls,  were  intrusted  by  the  common  law  with 
lias  been  \iscd  since  1712;  and  in  1799  it  was  adopteil,  with  the  general  conservancy  of  the  jieace  throughout  the  realm, 
some  slight  modification,  by  the  episcopal  church  in  os  incidental  to  their  several  otllces.  Other  olfictfrs  again 
America.  One  of  tho  principal  charge*  on  which  Arch*  were  conservators  only  in  special  places;  thus  the  judges 
biahop  Laud  wa.s  arraigned  before  the  Commons  «a*.  that  of  the  common  picas  and  barons  of  the  exchequer  were 
he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  conservators  of  the  peace  only  within  tho  precincts  of  their 
in  tlie  consecration  of  churches  and  altars,  with  all  their  several  courts.  In  like  maimur,  judge*  ofossirc  and  gaol* 
cosily  furniture.  Still  the  Protestant  form  of  coiisetTation,  delivery  within  the  places  limited  by  their  commissions ; 
os  well  as  the  Catholic,  i*  an  imposing  ceremony;  and  the  coroners  and  sherifTs  within  their  several  countie*;  the 
21  *tat.  Henry  VIIL,  e.  13,  stales  as  the  reason  fur  allowing  steward  of  the  Murshnlsea  within  the  verge  of  tho  king's 
u bishop  six  chaplains,  that  this  numlicr  is  re<iutsile  fur  the  Iiuusohuld;  and  coiislablcs  and  tithingmen  within  their 
coiisccraliug  of  churches.  The  village  feasts  which  are  still  hundreils  or  tithing*,  were  all  conservators  of  the  peace  at 
celebrated  m many  parts  of  England  cummeiicu  on  the  common  law;  and  all  tho  otticers  above  enumerated  retain 
anniversary  day  of  the  conse<*ratkm  of  the  parish  churi'h,  ibeir  authority  at  the  present  day.  Rut  besides  these 
and  are  said  to  havo  been  substituted  by  Pupe  Gregory  the  official  conservators  there  were  olhois  who  were  expressly 
Grealf.irsimilarfestivitiesa^ipertainingtolheDruidicalreli-  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  tho  |>eace.  citlier  by  prescrip* 
gton.  (Bingham,  b.  8,  e.  9).  (jonsecratinn  i*  generally  under-  tion,  election,  or  tcmire.  Thu*  it  is  said  that  tho  owner  uf 
stood  to  cliungc  not  the  nature  of  thu  thing  cuiiMH'rated.  a manor  might  havo  proscribed  that  he  and  his  ancestors, 
but  merely  the  uac  uf  it ; and  in  this  opinion  the  Catholics  whose  estate  he  bad,  were  entitled  to  bo  conservalurs  of 
appear  to  actjuicsee,  with  regard  to  numerous  objects  which  the  peace  within  such  manor.  So  also  as  shoritTs  were 
they  Visually  consecrate : as  church  bells,  candles,  water,  oil,  1 fonnerlv  clerlod.  and  a.s  coroners  still  arc  elected,  by  the 
croH-se-s  pictures,  &c.  But  with  respect  to  tlie  cunHCcralion  fnieholdeis  of  the  county,  certain  persons  were,  befure  Ilia 
of  the  oucharistic  bread  and  wine,  tliey  maintain  that  a reign  of  Edward  111.,  clecttMl  conservator*  of  the  peace  in 
complete  change  is  effected  in  the  thing  consecrated,— *the  different  counties.  There  were  n1*o  instances  in  which 
body  and  the  hlood  of  Jesus  Christ,  bv  the  change  of  tho  lands  wero  granted  by  tiic  king  to  hold  of  him  by  knight's 
bread  into  his  bodv,  and  of  the  wine  into  his  blood,  being  service,  and  also  hy  discharging  the  duties  of  conservatiuu 
believed  to  be  really  present  by  virtue  of  the  worrls  of  con*  of  the  peace  within  the  county  where  the  lands  lie.  Be* 
secration.  This  is  what  is  termed  transubstantiation.  (Bru*  sitlcs  llie*«*,  there  were  conservators  of  the  peace  apiK>inieil 
net,  ParaiUle  d*>»  ReliiiionM,  4lo.,l792v  tomciii.,  p.  319;  lix-  by  loiters  {lalent  f»m  the  crown,  in  discs  of  cmergenry,  to 
fofition  lie  la  doctrine  de  C E'gtiee  Catholiqtie,  par  Bossiief.)  defend  particular  dwfricts,  where  breaches  of  tho  pence  wero 
The  ouiisocratkm  of  animals  was  verv  common  in  aniieiit  apprehended  in  conseijuencti  of  foreign  invasion  or  intestine 
Egypt,  where  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  were  privileged,  os  tumult.  All  the  diffmiml  kiuds  of  cuiiscrvalorKof  the  {>cnce 
in  modern  India,  lo  live  unmolosletl.  and  even  to  receive  alwvc  noticed,  excepting  iliuso  who  havo  the  duly  cast  upon 
adoration.  Atheneeus  and  /Elian  speak  of  sacred  fi'»hes,  tliera  as  incUlentiil  to  other  ollb-es,  were  entirely  supcrstMlcil 
adorned  with  necklaces;  so  the  sacred  crocodile  in  Egypt  upon  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  justices  of  tho 
was  dceoratoil  with  ear-rings.  (Herodotus,  ii.  69.)  (3on*  peace,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  [Jns* 
serration  is  a namo  given  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  Roman  ticks  ok  tub  Pbacr.]  (See  also  full  details  upon  this  sub* 
emperors,  and  coins  and  medals  oommeinorating  these  ject  in  Lambard's  Eirenarrha,  hook  i.,  cap.  3.) 
events  liave  the  inscription  (joNSECRXTro.  See  an  account  CONSERVATORY.  Tlie  name*  given  to  the  garden 
of  tliese  funeral  honors  in  the  article  Apotheosis,  and  buildings  employed  for  preserving  plants  in  an  artificial 
tho  medal  with  thu  legend  Consbcratio  in  the  article  climate,  are  applied  with  so  little  precision,  that  it  is  almost 
AtTRKLius.  a matter  of  iiidifferunco  which  to  select  for  the  pur^iose  of 

CONSERVATOR  OF  THE  STAPLE,  in  the  law  of  explaining  the  principles  that  ought  to  he  oln^ervod  in  tho 
Scotland,  an  ofiicer  in  tho  nature  of  a foreign  consul,  re-  construction  and  management  of  such  houses.  Wc  shall 
sident  at  Campvore,  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  Act  1503,  therefore  reserve  for  tho  article  Gkbrn-House  what  wo 
c.  81,  passed,  as  the  preamble  states,  for  the  welfare  of  mer-  have  to  say  tipon  that  head,  and  brielly  dismiss  the  others 
chandixe,  and  to  provide  remedy  for  the  exorbitant  expense  as  their  names  occur.  In  illustration  of  this  remark  wo 
of  pleas  in  foreign  courts,  the  conservator  of  Scotland  was  may  observe  that  tho  term  conscrvdtnry.  which,  as  its  moan- 
vested  with  a jurivliclion  to  do  justice  between  merchant  iiig  shows,  was  originally  intended  for  buildings  in  which 
ami  merchant  in  the  parts  beyond  sea,  such  merchants  plants  were  prescrveil  during  winter,  has  come  to  be  used, 
being  Iho  king’s  lieges,  and  the  coiworvator  exercising  his  firstly  for  glaw-hou'-e*  in  which  plants  are  cultivolofl  by 
jurisdiction  by  advice  of  at  tho  least  four  merchants,  his  growing  them  in  the  open  border,  and  .subso(|mnlly  for  alt 
assessors;  and  it  was  further  provided  by  the  Act,  that  no  such  glazed  buildings  whatsoever.  A consonatury,  pro- 
Scotch  merchant  sue  another  before  any  other  judge  beyond  porly  so  called,  is  a brick  building  heated  bv  urtificial 
jHia.  nor  do  m the  contrary  of  tho  statute,  under  the  penalty  means,  having  its  whole  southern  pari  closed  by  largo 
set  down  thoroin.  By  subsequent  Arts  he  was  empowered  glazed  satihes.  which  may  bo  opicnod  or  shut  at  ploBsure. 
to  put  Ibo  usury  laws  and  other  like  laws  in  execution  Its  floor  is  genorallv  of  stone,  and  a part  of  it  i*  occupied 
among  the  same  merchants : so  that  tho  conservator  might  by  a stage  on  wliicli  plant.*  in  jk»Ik  cun  l*e  ]ilaceil.  One  of 
be  regardc<l  as  a commercial  judge,  with  a civil  and  criminal  these  buildings,  but  in  a ruinous  state,  may  bo  seen  iti  the 
juriiuli'ction  over  native  Scotsmen  beyond  tho  realm.  physic  gtinlcn  at  Chelsea;  others  arc  not  uncommon  io 

From  Iho  chapter  immediately  following  that  first  above  ganbrn.*  that  were  laid  out  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  they 
cited,  wherein  the  conservator  is  required  to  come  yearly  arc  fust  falling  into  neglect  and  disuse— In  uur  opinion  un- 
home, or  send  a procurator  for  him,  to  answer  nil  matters  dcservcilly.  Such  n conservatory  was  intended  lo  preserv* 
laid  to  hts  charge,  wo  might  suppose  that  appeal’*  ’from  during  tho  winter  omngo-lrecs,  myrtles,  American  aloe* 
him  only  to  the  king  and  council.  But  since  the  eroc-.tion  and  similar  plants,  which  during  tlie  summer  will  OouriBll 
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in  the  open  air,  but  which  require  in  winter  to  he  protected 
apiiusl  the  indemencv,  or,  to  apeak  more  exactly,  against 
the  cold  and  wot  of  the  KtiglUU  chmaie.  Such  plants  aro 
torpid  dunng  winter;  their  rest  begins  with  that  of  our  trees, 
ami  it  is  easy  to  prevent  a renewal  of  their  growth  at  loo 
early  a time  ; to  pireserve  them  agaiast  too  much  wet  and 
from  severe  cold,  especially  in  the  spring,  is  all  that  is  re- 
ijuisite  for  them,  and  those  objects  the  old  coiwervatory 
unswiTed  perfectly  well.  It  had  moreover  the  advantages 
(if  being  spacious  wiihoul  being  excessively  cosily ; of  being 
easilv  heated,  and  of  ret^uiring  the  smallest  possilde  amount 
of  labour  for  the  plants  prcsen-ed  in  it.  Persons  however, 
gradimlly  forgetting  the  original  object  of  a conservator)', 
adiled  to  it  numerous  species  requiring  a very  different 
treatment  in  winter  from  those  it  was  contrived  for;  and 
what  was  far  worse,  they  attempted  by  humidity  and  high 
temperature  to  keep  the  plants  in  a growing  stale  all  tho  win- 
ter. The  necessary  conscouenoe  of  this  waa,  that  those  plants 
which  formerly  succeeded  in  the  conservatory  became  un- 
healthy, tho  new  comers  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
their  cultivators,  and  the  building  itself  fell  into  discredit 
The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  ubnous.  Plants  when  in  a 
growing  state  require  an  abundant  supply  of  light:  a con- 
servatory is  particularly  ill  calculated,  on  a<MM)unt  of  its  solid 
roof  and  sides,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  consequently 
n conservatory  is  not  suitable  for  plants  in  a growing  state; 
but  plants  when  tornid,  as  in  their  winter  season,  require  a 
very  moderate  supply  of  light  wnd  this  a consen'utory  is 
sufficiently  calculated  to  amnit. 

A house  of  this  kind  is  best  suited  for  gardens  of  consi- 
derable extent  where  a large  number  of  plants  is  required 
during  the  summer  for  the  ornament  of  flower  garden 
and  iHirubbery.  Under  such  circumstances  we  strongly 
recommend  the  erection  of  conservatories  as  the  cheapest, 
tho  most  efficient  and  the  most  ornamental  mode  of  pre- 
serving in  a healthy  state  during  winter  not  only  oranges, 
myrtles,  and  similar  plants,  but  in  general  all  the  species 
which  are  natives  oi,  countries  that  without  experiencing 
severe  fVost  are  cold  enough  during  winter  to  suspend  the 
vital  enei^ies  of  vegetation.  It  will  be  perfectly  within  the 
ganlcncr's  power  to  keep  the  earth  in  which  conservatory 
plants  grow  sufficiently  damp  during  winter  to  enable  them 
to  accumulate  by  the  return  of  spring  an  abundant  supply 
of  new  sap;  anil  this  is  all  that  be  need  bo  particularly  re- 
minded  of.  if  lie  understands  his  business  scientifically;  if 
he  di>es  not,  advice  to  him  would  be  only  a waste  of  words. 
[Grxkn-Housk.1 

CONSISTORY  is  the  court  Christian,  or  spiritual  cou^ 
formerly  held  in  tho  nave  of  the  cathedral  church  or  in 
some  ( haiMil  aisle  or  portico  bolon^ng  to  it,  in  which  the 
bishop  prosidod,  and  had  some  of  his  clor^  for  assessors 
and  assistants.  But  this  court  is  now  held  by  the  bishop’s 
chancc'Ilor  or  commissaiy,  and  by  archdeacons  or  their 
official^  either  in  the  cathedral  church  or  other  convenient 
place  in  the  diocese,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of 
matters  of  ecclciiiastical  cognizance  happening  within  that 
diocese.  (Burn’s  EccletioMtietd  Law,  lit.  CormtUtry,) 

By  stat  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  an  appeal  lies  from  this 
court  to  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  tne  province. 

CONSOL.S,  a term  familiarly  used  to  denote  a con- 
siderable portion  of  tho  public  debt  of  this  kingdom,  more 
correctly  known  as  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  an- 
nuities. This  portion  of  the  debt  originated  under  an  Act 
25  Geo.  II..  whereby  various  perpetud  and  lottery  annui- 
ties thon  outstanding,  and  which  from  the  time  of  tlioir 
creation  had  respectively  borne  an  mtercsl  of  3 per  cent., 
were  brought  under  one  head  in  the  public  accounts. 
Various  aduitions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  these  annuities ; and,  on  the  other  band,  some 
diminution  has  been  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  sink- 
ing-fund and  the  application  of  surplus  rovenua  Tho 
capital  outstanding  and  unredeemed  under  this  head,  on 
the  5th  of  Janui^,  1S36,  amounted  to  356,768,258/.  4s.  6d., 
and  the  annual  interest  or  annuity  to  10,70.3,047/.  14s.  lit/. 

CONSONANCE,  in  Music,  a term  which  hag,  we  think, 
often  been  explain^  with  too  strict  a regard  to  its  etymolo- 
gical meaning.  That  it  signifies  one  found  heard  U'ith 
another  is  undeniable,  but  ute  two  sounds  must,  in  our 
opinion,  bo  concords.  [Concorzk]  Confonance  and  difso^ 
nanre  are  words  which,  in  music,  ought  to  ho  considered 
M ^nonyms  of  concord  and  discord, 

»N80NANT.  p.  379.] 
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act  which  is  injurious  to  individuals  or  to  the  publie,  is  g 
misdemeanor  at  the  common  law  of  England.  Many 
frauds  affecting  individuals,  which  cannot  be  made  the  sul^ 
joct  of  prosecution  as  such,  become  indictable  when  they 
are  effected  by  the  co-operBtkm  of  several  confederated 
Thus  where  several  penons  agree  by  indirect  means  to  im- 
poverish a third  person,  as  by  circulating  calumnies  inju- 
rious to  his  character  or  credit,  the  offence  is  punishable  as 
a conspiracy,  though  the  conceiiod  acts  alone,  when  com- 
mitted by  indi\iduals,  could  only  have  formed  the  subject 
of  a civil  action  by  the  injured  party.  Another  instance  of 
this  U,  the  case  of  a conspiracy  among  journeymen  or  ser- 
vants to  raise  the  price  of  wages,  by  remsing  to  work  under 
a certain  price.  Any  individual  may  fix  what  price  he 
pleases  upon  his  labour,  and  ma^  lawfully  refuse  to  work 
under  that  price  ; but  if  he  conspires  with  others  to  do  the 
same  thing,  ho  may  bo  indicted  for  a conspiracy  at  common 
law  In  uirmcr  times,  persons  convicted  of  coiispiracv  at 
the  suit  of  tho  king  (the  nature  of  which  offence  » very 
doubtful),  W(»iB  lisble  to  receive  what  was  called  rt7/araous 
judgment,  by  w hich  they  wore  rendered  incapeble  of  acting 
as  jurors  or  witnesses,  their  lands  and  goods  were  forfeited 
for  life,  and  their  bodies  committed  to  prison.  This  judg- 
ment was  never  however  indicted  upon  persons  convicted 
of  conspiracies  of  a less  aggravated  kind  at  the  suit  of  llio 
riy ; and  in  modern  times,  the  villaiious  judgment  having 
come  obsolete  by  long  (iisuse,  tbe  punishment  of  con- 
spiraev  has  been  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  sureties  fur 
good  behaviour,  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  court.  (HussvU 
on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  vol.  u.) 

CONSTABLE.  Tliis  word  is  supposed  by  Ducange. 
Spelman,  Cowell,  and  other  le^  etymologists,  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  enmes  stabuU,  whicn  was  another  name  for  the 
tnhunus  stabuli  or  prepositus  eijuorum,  a kind  of  master  of 
the  horse,  frequently  mentioned  as  an  officer  of  state  in 
the  middle  ages.  (See  Ducaime's  Glossary,  ad  vocein 
Comes  Stabuli.)  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Bolden,  and  se%’oral 
other  writers,  insist  upon  another  etymologr — fram  two 
Saxon  words,  honing,  a king,  and  stapel  or  ftaoel,  a stay  ur 
suppurt-^naei  onlumen  re/iis.  Both  these  dcrivatiuus  are 
equally  remote  from  the  description  of  the  office  of  our 
modern  constable;  but  the  former  appears  to  be  fhr  the 
more  probable;  and,  in  accordance  wuli  it,  the  Constable 
of  France  was  an  important  officer  of  the  highest  rank 
in  that  country,  w'ho  had  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
and  had  judicial  cognisance  of  military  ofiunecs ; and  whuac 
duty  it  was  to  regulate  all  matters  of  chivalry,  such  as  tilts, 
tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms.  This  office  was  suppresscMl 
in  France  by  an  edict  in  the  year  16U7;  it  was  revived  by 
Napoleon,  and  constituted  one  of  the  six  grand  dimnlius 
unaor  the  French  empire;  and  was  finally  abolisbeii  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  1814. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest,  we  find  in 
England  an  omoer  of  tho  crown  called  the  Lord  High  Cou- 
slaUe.  whose  duties,  powers,  and  jurisdiction  were  m most 
respects  strictly  analogous  to  thoeo  of  the  Constable  of 
France.  Tlie  office  was  one  of  groat  dignity  and  pL>wcr, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  the  constable  having  the  cimtiuan'l 
of  tbe  army  and  tho  regulation  of  all  military  affairs.  He 
was  the  supreme  judge  of  tlie  court  of  chivalry,  in  whicli 
character  tiis  encroachments  upon  other  courts  were  m> 
heavy  a grierance  in  early  Umos,  that  the  stat.  13  Rich.  1 1, 
c.  2 was  passed  to  restrict  liis  jurisdiction  to  * contracts  aud 
deeds  of  arms  and  things  w hi^  touch  war,  and  which  can- 
not be  discussed  or  determined  by  Uto  coimnun  law.’  I’he 
office,  fur  several  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  passed  by 
inheritance  in  the  line  of  the  Bohuns,  Earls  uf  lU-rcfunl 
and  Essex,  and  afterwards  in  the  line  of  their  hcirs-gciieral, 
the  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  in  right  of  certam 
manors  held  by  them  by  the  feudal  service  of  being  con- 
stables of  England.  Tho  foes  of  the  office  were  extremely 
burdensome  to  the  crown;  and  the  possession  by  a subject 
of  tbe  hereditary  right  to  command  tlie  militia  of  the  realm, 
independently  of  any  royal  appointment,  was  an  unusual  and 
frooueutly  a dangerous  poimi  and  on  this  account  Henry 
Vltl.,  in  the  early  jart  of  his  reign  (1514),  consulted  the 
judges  respecting  tbe  means  of  abuUslun^  the  tenure.  Ho 
was  advised  by. them»  that  as  the  individuals  holding  tho 
manors  wore  omy  ai^mpellable  to  exercise  the  ofllce  advoiun- 
totem  rfxie,  ha  Imd  the  power  of  discharging  the  feudal 
service  utooath^j  and  acting  upon  this  opinion,  tbe  king 
aboUshad  tbe  office,  by  disclaiming  to  have  the  services 
any  longer  executud.  (Soc  Dyar'i  Iteports,  p.  285  b.)  Xb« 
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fiffeet  of  this  iru»  that  Edward  Stanley,  the  last  duke  of  stables ; but  they  mutt  be  persons  of  good  character  and  of 
Buckingham  in  that  lino,  thu  hereditary  high  constablu  uf  cumpeiunl  ability;  and  Iho  lord  or  steward  of  the  manor  at 
England  at  the  timo  of  this  resolution,  held  tho  manors  the  leot,  or  tho  justices,  may  exercise  a discretion  as  to  the 
after  this  period  discharged  of  the  ser>ice  of  being  con-  appointment  of  proper  persons.  It  is  obligatory  upon  a 
stable.  All  doubt  which  might  have  been  suggested  re>  constable  who  lia.s  bi'en  legally  appointed  to  8cr\c  the 
specting  the  legal  extinction  of  the  office  by  this  means,  was  office,  unless  ho  cun  show  suuio  lawful  exemption ; nnd  if 
removed  eight  yearsafterwards  by  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  ho  refuses  to  servo,  ho  may  bo  fined  or  punished  by  in- 
of  Buckingham  for  high  treason,  upon  which  even  the  manors  dictment  The  following  persons  arc  exempt  from  serving 
in  question  were  forfbited  to  thu  crown.  Since  tliat  time,  the  office ; namely,  meiiiwts  of  tho  culleeeet  of  physiciaas 
tho  office  of  high  constable  has  never  boon  granted  to  any  and  surgeons  in  L<)ndun,  apothecaries  in  London,  or  within 
stibject,  excepting  pro  hac  rice,  upon  great  and  holetnu  oo-  seven  miles  thereof,  w ho  are  free  of  the  Apothecaries’  Cora- 
ra<i'inK.  such  as  the  king’s  coronation  or  trials  of  poors.  pany,  and  also  lliosu  in  the  country  who  have  served  seven 

'Out  of  this  high  utlice,’ says  Lambard,  in  his  ‘Duties  years’  apprenticeship  (see  stat.  6 and  7 Will.  lit.  c. 
of  Constables,’  * the  lower  eonstableship  was  first  drawn  practising  barristers,  attorneys,  dissenting  ministers  folluw- 
and  fetclied.  and  is  (as  it  were)  a verie  finger  of  that  hand ; ing  no  trade  or  other  employment  fur  their  livelihood  ex- 
for  the  statute  of  Winchester,  which  was  made  in  the  time  cent  that  of  a schoolmaster,  and  publicans, 
of  Kdward  I.,  and  by  which  the  lower  constables  of  hun-  The  Mulro|iolitan  Pulice  Act  and  the  Municipal  Reform 
dreils  nnd  franchises  were  first  ordained,  doth,  amongst  Act  conluiu  pruvb>ions  that  the  con>tablcs  lobe  anpuinled 
other  things,  appoint  that,  for  tho  better  keeping  of  the  under  those  statutes  respectively  ' sliall  have  all  suen  powers 
peace,  two  constables  in  every  hundred  and  franchise  should  and  privileges,  and  bo  liable  to  all  such  duties  and  respon- 
make  the  view  of  armour’  He  then  concludes,  in  justifi-  sibilities  as  any  constable  has  within  his  cunstablcwick  by 
cation  of  his  etvmologv  of  the  term,  that  ‘ the  name  of  a virtue  of  the  common  law  of  this  realm.’  In  consequence 
constable  in  a hundred  or  franchise  doth  mean  that  be  is  of  these  provisions,  it  becomes  uf  great  practical  impuitunce 
an  officer  that  sup)>orteth  the  king’s  majesty  in  tlie  mam-  to  ascertain  with  precision  Uie  coromon-^w  incidents  of  tlie 
lenanro  of  his  p^ce.’  This  derivation  of  the  office  of  a ollice  of  constable. 

romuion  constable  seems  very  improbable,  especially  as  it  1.  By  the  common  law,  constables  arc  said  to  have  been 
is  the  belter  opinion  that  these  officers  were  known  to  the  consenators  of  the  peace;  and  in  consequence  of  this  clia- 
commnn  law  l^ftire  the  statute  of  Wiiiebesler.  (See  Haw*  rac-ter  probably  every  constable  baa  undoubted  authority  to 
kins’s /Yau  nf  the  Crouri,  book  ii.  cap.  Ul.)  An  ancient  arrest  all  persons  who  commit  an  affiray,  assault,  or  breacn  of 

indictal  authority,  chief  justice  Fineux,  in  the  reign  of  the  peace  m Aisywcrence,  and  kwp  ibura  in  safe  custody  until 
Jenry  VII.,  gives  a more  reasonable  account  of  the  matter,  they  can  bo  brought  before  a mugistratc.  It  is  said  also  by 
He  says  that  when  the  superintendence  of  tho  peace  of  a aotient  authorities  that  by  virtue  of  bis  power  as  a conscr- 
county  was  fiiund  loo  great  a task  for  tho  sheriff,  hundreds  vator  of  the  peace,  he  may  himself,  on  view  of  a breach  uf 
were  formed,  and  a conservator  of  the  peace  under  the  the  peace,  take  surety  of  the  peace  by  (liough  he  can- 
sheriff  appointed  in  each,  who  was  railed  a constable.  This  not  do  so  by  recognizance,  being  incompetent  to  administer 
wan  the  high  constable,  or  constable  of  the  hundred.  In  an  oath.  But  as  his  duty  is  tu  preserve  the  peace,  and  not 
procc.^s  of  time,  as  population  increased  and  towns  grew  to  punish  for  the  breach  of  it,  it  is  doubtful  whether  be  ran 
into  existence,  it  was  found  expedient  to  make  a further  arrest  by  his  own  autlmrity  and  without  a warrant,  iqH>n 
subdivision  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace;  and  accord-  the  information  or  charge  of  a third  person,  fur  an  afihiy 
ingly,  conservators  were  appointed  for  manors,  vills,  and  committed  in  his  absence.  (See  tho  case  of ‘Timuthy  r 
tithings,  who  were  then  rallM  petty  constables.  (See  Kcor  Simpson,'  1 Crompton,  Meeson.  and  Rescue's  Beporls, 
Book,  li  Henry  Vll.  pi.  IB.)  p.  76U.)  By  sect  9 of  the  HetropoUs  Police  Act,  and  by 

Following  this  account  of  their  origin,  which  is  con-  sect.  79  of  tbe  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Act,  con 
firmed  by  many  of  the  minute  inridonts  of  tlie  two  offices,  stables  appointed  trader  those  acts  are  cxpre.'-.sly  authorized, 
constables,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  terra  at  tbe  in  charges  of  petty  misdemeanor  in  the  night  tiaic,  to  lake 
present  day.  arc  of  two  kinds ; constables  of  hundreds,  bail  by  recognizance  for  the  ap|>carance  uf  the  offender 
who  are  still  called  high  constables,  and  constables  of  before  a magistrate  within  a limited  time, 
vills  or  tithings,  who  are  called  either  petty  constables  or  '2.  A constable  having  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  a 

tithingmen.  Both  high  and  petty  constables  were  for-  lelonv  lias  been  committed,  may  arrest  and  detain  the  sup- 
tnerly  chosen  by  the  jury  at  a court  leet,  and  were  sworn  posed  offender  until  he  can  be  brought  iKturt!  a magistrate 
in  and  admitte«l  there  by  tho  lord  or  his  steward;  but  at  to  have  his  conduct  investigated ; and  he  will  be  justified 
the  present  day  the  high  constables  are  usually  chosen  in  so  doing  even  though  it  should  afterwards  ap)H.ar  that 
by  the  magistrates  at  the  quarter-sessions.  I'he  petty  in  fact  no  felony  was  committed.  In  this  case  there  is  a 
constables  are  still  often  chosen  by  the  homage  at  the  distinction  between  the  authority  of  a constable  and  that  of 
cmirt-lect ; hut  by  the  stat.  13  and  14  (Jar.  II.  c.  12,  a 13,  a private  person;  tbe  former  may  arrest  if  he  can  shuw  a 
it  IS  enacted,  that  if  any  constable  shall  die  or  go  out  of  tho  reasonable  ground  of  suspioioa  that  a felony  has  been  com- 
p.'irisb,  any  two  justly  shall  make  and  swear  a new  con-  mitted ; but  a private  peraon,  in  order  tu  Justify  hiin>eir  for 
stable,  until  the  lord  of  the  manor  shall  hold  a court,  or  causing  the  imprisonment  of  another,  must  prove,  in  ud- 
until  the  next  quarter-sessions,  who  shall  approve  of  them  dilion  to  the  reasonable  su.vpictun  of  thu  inuividual,  that 
or  anfxiint  others.  By  virtue  of  this  statute,  and  by  reason  a felony  has  actually  been  coinmilted.  A r^mslsble  is 
of  the  disuse  of  rourts-loet  in  modem  tiroes,  tbe  duty  of  bound  to  arrest  any  person  whom  lie  sees  coinniitiing  a 
nominating  and  swearing  the  constables  is  now  generally  felony,  or  any  person  whom  another  positively  charges  with 
discharged  by  the  iiisticea  of  the  peace.  having  committed  i felony ; but  generally  speaking,  he  has 

By  the  Metro|Mlitan  Police  Act,  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  44,  the  no  authority  to  arrest  for  a misdemeanour,  either  upon  lus 
police  force  arc  ap|H)inted  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  own  reasonable  suspicion  or  tho  charge  of  auuiher  person. 
Htito,  nnd  sworn  in  as  constables  by  the  commiKsionert;  without  a magistrate’s  warrant.  With  respect  to  tlie  au- 
and  in  boroughs  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  thority  of  a constable  to  arrest  for  felony  or  breach  of  the 
Rof'irm  Act  (5  and  6 WilLlV.  c.  76X  constables  are  now  peace,  Mr.  Justice  Bullor  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  ‘ if 
appointed  by  the  Watch  Committee  under  the  authority  of  a peace-officer,  of  his  own  bead,  tukus  a person  into  custody 
tnc  76th  section  of  that  statute.  The  office  of  constable  at  on  suspicion,  he  must  prove  that  such  a crime  w as  com- 
common  law  is  a yearly  appointment ; and  if  any  officer  has  milted;  but  if  he  receives  a person  into  custody  on  a charge 
sened  longer  than  a year,  the  justices  at  quarter-sessions  preferred  by  another  of  felony  or  broach  of  tbe  peace,  then 
will,  upon  nis  application,  discharge  him,  and  appoint  an-  be  It  to  be  considered  os  a mere  conduit ; and  if  no  felony 
other  officer  in  nis  stead.  or  breach  of  the  peace  was  coromilled,  the  person  who  pre- 

Besides  these  ^nernl  constables,  two  or  more  Justices  of  ferred  the  charge  alone  is  answerable.’  I.«rd  Ellenborough. 
the  peace,  upon  information  that  disturbances  exist  or  are  in  tlie  case  of  Hobbs  e.  Branscomb,  (3  Campbell's  Heporte, 
apprehended,  are  authorized  by  the  slat.  I and  2 Will.  IV.  420,}  said  that  ‘ this  rule  ap|>earcd  to  be  rea^onablc.’ 
c.  41.  to  appoint  special  constables;  and  by  the  63rd  sec-  3.  Constables  weru  authorized  by  tbe  common  law  to 
lion  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  magistrates  in  boroughs  arrest  such  ‘ strange  persons  as  do  walk  abroad  m the  night- 
are  authorized  to  swear  in  as  raany^inhabitants  as  they  season.*  (See  Lambard's  p.  12.)  TliU  authority, 

think  fit  to  art  oa  special  con.stablcs  when  calkil  upon.  which  was  pcrliaps  sufficiently  definite  in  times  when  the 
In  general,  all  the  permanent  inhabitonts  within  a dis-  curfew  was  in  practice  and  when  watch  and  ward  were 
trick  borough,  parish,  or  place,  are  liable  to  serve  as  con-  kept,  is  at  the  present  day  of  so  vague  a nature,  that  ■ 
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^co-offitnT  conM  wanvly  art  uiuler  \t  witlinut.  imminent 
Oani'erof  an  action  in  every  particular  in^tanc^*.  It  liow- 
0\»T  ohvioufily  essential  to  tne  clflrionry  of  any  system  of 
P 'liro,  ilmt  cmstaliles  slioutd  lie  armeil  with  some  iji'ncrnl 
aiith*)rity  of  this  nature,  cspi*ctally  in  towns.  Tly  the  7th 
scoiion  of  the  Metri>|HiliH  Police  .-Vet,  it  Is  jirovitlwl  that  *any 
man  iKdniigin^  to  the  polxc  force  appointed  under  that  art, 
in-iy  apundiend  all  htO'C,  idle,  an<l  nisonlerly  {)ci>*mis  whom 
he  shnll  find  disiurbim^  the  ]>ublic  ponce,  or  whom  he  sliall 
have  jus!  muse  to  suspect  of  any  e^  il  di*«i;.;ns,  and  nil  j>er- 
»«>iw  whom  he  shall  find  between  sunset  and  (he  hour  of 
pikUi  in  the  forenwm  lying  in  any  highway,  yard,  or  other 
place,  or  loitering  therein,  and  n«>t  giving  a satisfactory  ac- 
count of  tliKmstdves.  and  deliver  them  to  the  constable  in  at- 
tcmluncc  at  the  nearest  wntoh-lnnts*\  tolw  «ccurc<l  until  they 
can  be  brought  bcfjro  a magistrate.’  The  Municipal  Reform 
Act  contains  a similar  but  less  romprelicnsivc  provision, 
authorizing  *aiiy  constable  nrpointcil  under  that  act,  while 
on  duly,  to  apjnx'hcnd  all  idle  and  disorderly  persona  within 
the  borough  whom  he  slia'U  find  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  or  whom  he  shall  lm%o  just  cause  to  susp«‘Ct  of  in- 
tentiim  to  commit  n lelony.’  Hcsidin  these  spei-illo  autho- 
ritios,  however,  which  apply  onlytio  the  mciro|Kilitnn  police 
district  and  the  lioroughs  aflVeted  by  the  Municipal  Rciform 
Act,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  gonenil  a constable,  by  virtue 
of  his  common  law  authority,  may  stop  any  person  carrying 
by  tiighi  a bundle  or  goods  under  circumstances  of  rou- 
•onabie  suspicion;  and  if  upon  examining  liim  his  su.s- 
picions  are  not  removo«l,  ho  may  detain  him  in  hU  custody. 
A constable  has  abo  n gimeral  authority  to  appn>hentl  for 
ofTcuces  agiiinsi  the  Vagrant  Act,  -t  and  5 (icorge  IV,,  c.  83, 
or  agiiinst  (he  Larceny  Act,  or  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act, 

7 and  8 Georuc  IV.,  c.  29  and  .30. 

4.  In  the  c.xecution  of  a warnint  a constable  acts  no 
loiiger  ns  a conservator  of  ibe  peace,  but  an  a ministerial 
oflicer  to  the  magistrate  who  signs  it.  He  is  the  pro|>er 
ofllcer  to  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  bound  by  law  to  c-xe- 
cute  his  warrants,  and  may  bo  indicted  fur  disobeying  them. 
It  is  liis  duly  to  cxcrulo  the  warrant  of  a magistrate  as 
soon  as  it  comes  to  his  hands  ; and  where  he  arrests  or  ilis* 
trains  or  diK*5  anv  other  act,  th<nigh  it  w not  absolutely 
necessary  by  law  that  he  should  show  hw  warrant,  he  ought . 
always  lo  give  notice  of  it,  and  he  will  l>c  wise  to  produce 
it  in  all  c.'v.ses  where  it  is  demanded;  but  as  thewamini 
coiisiitutes  his  justifimtion,  he  U not  ix*quired  to  part  with 
it  out  of  his  puisscssion.  If  the  cnuslablo  has  n legal  war- 
rant to  arrest  for  felony,  or  even  breach  of  the  puucc,  ho 
may  break  o\>en  doors  after  having  demanded  aumittance 
•ml  given  notice  of  hi'i>  warrant ; and  if,  after  such  notice, 
he  is  resislod  and  killed,  it  will  be  murder.  If  n warrant 
be  dire«ited  lo  a constable  by  his  name  of  office  merely,  he 
IS  (luihoriztvi  by  the  Slat.  5 George  IV.,  c.  Is,  to  execute 
it  out  of  his  own  constablewick,  pruvidurl  it  bo  within  the 

, iiriwiictioii  of  the  magistrulc  who  signs  it;  but  he  is  nut 
bot/nd  to  do  so,  and  may  in  ait  cases  make  his  electic  n 
whether  he  will  go  beyond  liis  own  precincts  or  not. 

5.  The  law  ha.s  made  several  provisions  for  the  indoimiiiv  : 
nml  protection  of  constables  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duty.  Thus  by  the  Slat.  7 Jac.  I.,  c.  5,  if  an  uciiou 
be  bmught  against  a constablu  fur  any  thing  done  by  virtue 
of  his  utlice,  lie  may  plead  the  general  Uhuc  and  give  the 
spia-ial  matter  in  evidence;  imd  if  he  recovers,  he  is  cn- 
lith«l  lo  ilouhle  costs.  Kurracrly  if  a magistrate  granted  a 
waiTdiil  in  a matter  over  which  he  hud  no  jurisdiction,  the 
onicer  who  cxoc.uted  it  wus  liable  to  an  aclitm  of  trespo-ss 
for  so  doing ; but  by  the  Stat.  2 J George  II.,  c.  44,  a.  6,  it 
i»  eimciwl,  that  ‘no  iwtion  shall  bo  brought  against  any 
omixtable  for  anything  done  in  obedience  to  the  warrant  of 
a justice  of  the  jicace,  until  ho  has  neglected  or  refused  to 
show  his  warrant  on  being  demanded  w to  do.  And  if 
after  hu  has  shown  ills  warrant,  any  action  is  brought 
agaiiiKt  the  constable  alone,  without  joining  the  justice  who 
sigiiLsl  the  waiTanl,  the  defendant,  on  prv^ucing  the  war- 
rant at  iho  trial,  shall  be  entitled  to  n verdict,  notwith- 
standing the  defect  of  the  justice’s  juriwliction  ; and  if  the 
action  be  brought  against  the  constable  jointly  with  the 
justice,  the  conslable  is  to  be  entitled  to  a verdict  on  proof 
of  tlio  warrant.’  lly  the  8th  sect,  of  the  «amc  statute,  all 
actions  ttgamst  constables  for  amthing  dune  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  oHu'ti  must  lie  brought  within  six  months. 
Fur  the  further  protection  uf  constables,  the  Slat.  9 
George  iV',,  c.  31,  sect.  25.  enacts  that  person*  convicted 
•1  WAfewulijt  ujiyn  pcucc-otiicers  in  the  duo  excculiun  of 


their  duty  may  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  two 
years,  and  bo  fined  or  required  (o  find  sureties  for  keeping 
the  peace. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  metropolitan  police  force,  the 
c«>ranii.*xioncrs  deliver  to  each  of  the  men  jvrinlcd  dirccikm*, 
which  contain  an  accurate  and  perspicuous  summary  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  duties,  liabilities,  and  indemnities  of 
consinbles.  In  those  boroughs  which  have  mlonted  a new 
sy*tcm  of  ]xdice  under  the  Municipal  licfurm  Art,  similnr 
codes  of  instruction  have  been  issudl  to  the  ivmsfablcs. 

( For  fuller  information  up<m  the  whole  of  this  subject,  see 
Vincr’g  Bacon’s  ylbrid^etn^f,  and.  Bum’s 

Jiutirf’,  title  ‘Omaiablo.’) 

CONSTABLE.  LORD  HIGH.  OF  SCOTLAND,  lu 
the  twelfth  century  we  find 

Hugh  de  Morviil,  of  the  family  of  the  De  Morvillc*, 
baron*  uf  Burgh,  co.  Cumbcrlan'l,  contemporary  with  ono 
Edwarxl,  Conestabulus:  himself  constable  of  Scotland,  and 
Iho  possessor  of  vast  e>taius  in  Tcvionlalc.  l.AudurtIuIe,  Lo- 
thian, Clydesdale,  and  Cuninghame.  He  died  anno  l\62, 
when  his  son. 

Richanl  de  Morviil  surcco*lod  him  in  his  fKissexHions  and 
high  ofiice.  On  hu  duath,  anno  1189,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son. 

William  dc  Morviil.  who  died,  anno  llOfi,  without  issue. 

Helen,  his  eldol  nisier.  l»eing  inarrieil  to  Roland.  Kml 
of  Galloway,  the  latter  became  conslable  in  her  right.  nn«i 
lord  uf  Cuninghame;  and  on  his  death. anno  I'iUU.tlic  utlice 
passed  to  their  son  and  heir, 

Alan,  lord  of  Galloway*.  He  died,  anno  12,34,  leaving 
only  female  issue ; of  whom  was 

Helen.  hi.s  eldest  daughter,  who  being  the  wife  of  Roger 
de  Quincy,  carl  of  Winclicstor.  the  latter  became  constable 
in  her  right.  He  die<l,  anno  1264,  leaving,  by  the  raid 
Helen,  daughters  only  ; of  whom 

Margaret,  married  to  William  de  Ferrariu,  carl  of  Derby, 
was  the  eldest.  It  is  said  that  William  de  Fernir>*.  of 
Groby,  their  son,  was  some  lime  constablv.  But  the 
countess  retained  the  office,  and  (hvn  resigned  it  into  tho 
king’s  liaiids,  in  favour  uf 

Sir  Alcxairder  Comyn.  carl  of  Buchan,  lord  justiciar  of 
Scotland,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth,  her  immcdiuie  younger 
stater ; and  on  bis  death  the  office  fell  lo  hi*  sou  and  heir, 

John  Comyn.  carl  uf  Buchan,  who  was  forfeiied  in  tho 
voar  I.3U8  fur  hu  adherence  to  the  Buliol  interest. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Hay,  of  Errol,  was  then  mode  constable  of 
Scotland  during  pleasure;  and  in  1311  the  office  was  bo 
stowed  on 

David  de  Stralhbugie,  carl  of  Athol,  in  like  lu.vnncr 
during  pleasure;  but  he  being  soon  aflerwtinl.*  outlawed 
for  espouMtig  the  cause  of  Baliol, 

Sir  Gilbert  do  Hay.  before  mentiomMl,  got  the  ollire  in 
fee  and  heritage  in  tlio  year  1314;  since  which  time  tho 
constable’s  staff,  then  pul  into  his  hand*  by  Bruce,  has  ro 
maiiiiHl  in  the  Errol  tamily. 

The  office  and  juriwlicUon  of  the  lord  high  conslable  of 
Scotland  differ  from  those  of  the  like  otlicer  in  England.  Nu 
fiirmnl  ihslributiou  oftho  powers  of  the  lord  justiciar  of  Scut- 
hmd.  such  a*  ttiok  place  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  aula  rcgi.s 
of  England,  was  ever  made  in  the  former  kingdom;  nor  when 
in  I he  course  of  years  Uiu  Itappened,  did  the  once  large  powers 
of  the  jiuticiur  po>^*  to  the  like  uHi>  ers  in  the  one  country  as 
m ihootlier.  On  the  iiewino<lolling  of  the  judicial  |Hjliiy  of 
England  by  King  Kdwnnl  I.,  the  conslable  and  mareM'bnl 
werv!  set  over  a court  of  chivalry,  with  jurisdiction  in  nmt- 
ter*  uf  honour  and  ann^.  But  in  these,  the  constable  of 
Scotland  never  had  jurisdiction.  11  is  jurisdiction  was  of  ih« 
nature  of  that  in  England,  vestpd  by  33  Henry  VIII.  r..  12, 
in  ihe  lord  steward  of  the  king’s  household,  or  (in  hu  ab- 
sence) of  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  stcwanl  «f  the  mor- 
shalsea ; for  according  lo  the  Ixrgo*  Male.  II.,  he  judged 
jointly  with  the  m.ireschal  in  all  tran^^ssiuns  commilleil 
within  certain  limits  uf  the  king’s  court.  But  even  this 
jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  c.\erci&c<l  in  fact  by  the  lord 
justiciar;  the  constable  only  protesting  ngumsl  the  intcr- 
fumuce  with  his  |Hmers.  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  1. 
a comraisMuii  was  issued  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  tho  constable’s  jurisdiction  ; aiul  they  reimricvl 
tliat  it  extended  to  all  slaughters  and  riots  committed 
within  four  milob  of  the  king's  pensun,  or  uf  the  ).arhiiiuc!it 

* tie  n R)»nli<inpil  ia  the  cliartcr  irranu^l  at  tUuinyaml,*  I>y  K iur  Jvhn  c! 
Karlait'l.  S.’l'l^o  nib  him  'Alaa  dr  I.r««ia  ia  an  e\id<‘ni  rrm  (k>r 

r,a.«ft«J,  wuaUlMlat.  Scviua/  i^ktra.  ‘ Las*  ID. 
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or  nri^7  eounfil.  No  oliemfion  was  mn4o  at  tl>o  T/nion; 
tii'l  by  iho  a»:l  iu  (5co.  II.  v.  43 — which  swojil  away  ho 
mutiy  other  heritable  junMlictions— the  utlice  and  juru»dic- 
iion  uflbo  loni  high  constable  of  Scotland  were  expressly 
rB-.erve«l. 

CONSTANCK.  [Coysr\N7.] 

LONSTAXCK,  COUNCIL  OK,  wan  assembled  in  1414 
at  the  rcspient  ufttie  eni|>eror  Sigisinund,  chiedv  to  put  an 
end  to  the  great  schism,  during  which  John  Will.,  Gre- 
gory XIL,  and  llenviHet  XIIL,  each  claimed  the  rank  and 
ot!W‘  of  sovereign  |H>ntifl'.  The  Council  deposed  all  three, 
and  elected  Oitone,  cardinal  Culonna.  a>  legitimate  po])c,  by 
tlio  iminc  of  Marlin  V.  It  wils  on  thU  ucrastoii  that  a canon 
or  dcH.Tce  ^vu.^  pos.sed.  assenitig  the  supremacy  of  a gencnil 
<*ouncil  over  the  pope.  Gregory  and  John  XXIII.  submitted 
to  this  doci.siun,  Uw  latter  after  much  ilemurring;  hut  Bene- 
nict  c<Mitmuutl  the  achism  m Spam  to  the  time  uf  his  death. 
Thu  Council  was  also  engaged  in  the  trial  of  John  llus-s, 
who  \>  as  summoned  and  appcoretl  before  it,  and  was  arruslcnl 
by  order  uf  the  (jouncU,  nutwithsianding  a safeguard  from 
the  emperor.  His  doctrines  ?ere  cnndcnnK.sl  as  licretical, 
and  as  he  would  not  retract  he  was  publicly  degraded  from 
bU  prie»lly  olhce.  and  then  okinsigned  to  the  civil  magis- 
trates who  by  order  of  tlie  eiujHinir  had  him  burnt.  I’or 
(he  (KH'uliur  doctrines  of  Hum.  stnne  of  which  cunccrnc<l 
doctrine,  and  others  discipline,  sec  Hess.  The  Council  con- 
demned likewise  llio  doctrines  of  Wyclille.  most  of  which 
were  identical  with  those  of  Hujw.  Jerome  of  Prague,  a 
dt.-M  iplo  of  Hum,  having  lieen  brought  Iwforo  the  Council, 
Ursl  ri’tractcd  his  obnoxious  doctrines,  but  being  still  kept 
in  p/ison,  as  his  retractation  was  not  considered  to  be  sincere, 
he  ilemanded  a public  audiencts  at  which  ho  declared  that 
he  had  recanted  only  through  a tem))orary  vreuknuss,  and 
that  he  persisted  in  his  master’s  doctrines;  upon  which  lie 
wa.'i  a!.so  condemned  to  the  stake,  to  which  he  went  with  the 
greaicst  serenity.  Pfiggio  Hrorriolini,  who  wa.i  present  nt 
llie  tragical  scone,  bears  full  evidence,  in  his  letter  to  Ariv 
tino,  to  the  firmness  of  the  victim ; and  so  docs  /Kneas  Syl- 
vius, aftenvunls  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  his  ‘Historia  Bohemica.’ 

The  Council  lind  pnimised  to  occupy  itself  with  a reform 
of  church  discipline,  which  was  much  wanted  in  that  age ; 
hut  it  did  little  in  th.*t  way.  having  been  abruptly  dUsolvtsl 
b.  the  new  pope,  Martin  V.,  in  April.  1418.  Tfic  Gminoil 
oi'  Ojnstunce  is  one  of  the  most  note<l  in  the  hUtory  of  the 
church,  and  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  ever  a-wnubled. 
l.rfMilunt  ha«  given  a full  and  iitstrucitve  account  of  all  its 
proci-ctlings,  scsston  after  session.  {HitOnre  du  Cimciie 
Cou-ilunci*.  'i  vol«.,  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1727.) 

CON.SIWNS,  son  of  Constantine,  had  for  hw  portion  at 
his  father’s  di‘aih,  Italy,  Africa,  and  lUtricuin.  His  elder 
brother  Omstantine,' bi<ing  entiou.<i  of  his  share,  attacked 
him,  was  defeated,  and  killed  near  Ar^uileia,  a.  i>.  34U; 
after  which  Constans  took  jMisscssion  of  his  brother’s  donii- 
nions,  and  bec'arae  emperor  of  the  whole  west.  Mogneiitius, 
commander  of  the  troops  in  Gaul,  having  revolted  against 
him,  and  drawn  a great  part  of  Gaul  into  his  party.  Con- 
stant, who  h.vppcned  to  he  in  that  province  at  the  time,  was 
obliged  to  take  Hittht  toward.^  Spain,  when  he  was  pursued 
ami  overtaken  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenut's  bv  some  etnis- 
saries  of  Mngnenlius,  and  killed,  a.i>.  330.  Ho  is  repre- 
s<‘titcd  by  the  hutiorians  as  indolent  and  rapacious;  Zusimus 
acciiM's  him  also  of  cruelty  and  other  crimes,  but  Zosimus 
wrote  under  tlm  influence  of  party  feeling.  The  cliaroctcr 
however  of  all  the  three  sons  of  Constantino  is  open  to  much 
cen>ure.  Con-stans  prolccttsl  the  Christian  faith,  as  esta- 
hli'hisl  by  the  Cuuiicd  of  Nicma,  against  the  Arian*  and 
Dotuitists,  and  he  also  shut  up  many  heathen  temples. 
After  his  death  Miignentins  took  possession  of  Italy  and  of 
U-»mc,  and  styled  himself  Augu.stu-s  until  he  was  over- 
thrown by  Constantins.  [Constamtuts.] 

CONSTANT,  a (juantitv  uhich  remain*  the  same 
throughout  a problem.  Thus  in  the  qui^stion,  required 
that  |K)int  of  a circle  which  is  at  a given  distance  from  a 
given  straight  line,  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  a C4>nstant.  If 
the  problem  nquirc  the  use  of  twenty  different  points  of 
tlu*  cinde,  the  radius  is  the  hame  for  all. 

A constant  may  be  determinate,  or  it  may  be  indetermi- 
nate or  arbitrary.  Thus  the  proportion  between  the  cir- 
cumference and  diiameter  of  a circle  is  a determinate  con- 
stant, being  333  to  H .3  very  nearly ; but  in  the  problem, 
reiriuivd  the  relation  which  cxis»ts  between  the  alc^issa  and 
urdinnto  of  a circle,  the  radius  of  tlial  circle  is  an  arbitrary 

CUlibtHIlt. 


The  term  constant  is  frec|uentlv  applied  to  any  remark 
able  or  very  nmi>sary  number  which  cnturH  a question,  as 
follows.  By  the  ronxfa/tt  of  aberration  is  meant  that  one 
constant  by  the  determination  of  which  the  aberration  is 
obtnine«l  from  its  known  laws  ut  any  given  time;  in  this 
case  it  is  the  maximum  aberration,  or  about  2t>V'.  [Ahkk* 
R\Tto:s.]  Thus  no  have  the  constant  of  nutation,  the  con- 
stant of  ftiction,  £*c. 

Nothing  i*  more  common  in  mathematical  works  than 
till!  term  variaiim  which  ajqicnrs  a contradic- 

tion. But  its  meaning  us  as  follows  : a quantity  which  upon 
ono  supposition  would  remain  constant,  becomes  variable 
by  the  introduction  of  another  supposition.  Tlius,  taking 
into  account  the  eorth's  attraction  only,  the  longitude  of  the 
moon’s  node  is  constant ; but  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  its  place  is  slowly  changed.  In  this  case  one 
of  tlie  constants  is  said  to  vary. 

CONSTANTIA,  a farm  situated  about  eight  miles  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Town  at  the  Cajw  of  Goo«l  Hope,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  in  compliment  to  the  wife  of  the  Dutch 
governor  of  the  colony,  V under  Stel,  by  whom  it  was  formed. 
This  farm  owes  all  its  celebrity  to  the  Constantia  wino 
which  it  produces,  and  which  is  universally  esteemed  for  its 
high  llavour  and  luscious  quality.  Tlie  %'ineyard  is  of  smaK 
dimensions,  and  the  wino  which  it  yields,  both  while  and 
red,  does  not  exceed  from  6000  to  1*2,000  gallons  annually, 
varying  between  these  quantities  aiTording  to  the  season. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  poMihle  to  produce  wine  of 
equal  rmnlity  upon  any  other  spot  within  the  colony 

CONSTANTINE,  POPE,  a native  of  S_vha,  succeeded 
Sisiimius  in  708.  HoviMted  Constantinople  and  Niconiedui, 
where  he  w*as  receivcil  with  great  lummtr  by  the  Knqicmr 
Jiistinian  the  younger.  After  his  return  to  Rmiu-  he  de- 
fended the  worship  of  the  images  against  John,  ]«ifriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  against  Philippicus,  who  had  usurped 
the  empire.  Felix,  archbishop  of  Uavennn,  who  had  at  first 
refused  to  acknowledge  Constantino,  and  had  been  exiled 
in  eoiisequcnce,  made  his  submix«ion  to  him,  and  w as  rein- 
stated in  his  see.  Constantino  dicil  in  714,  and  was  sue- 
ceedeil  hr  Oregorv  II. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  (Stambool),  literally,  ‘the  city  of 
Cunslantin.'  in  Roumeli  or  Eiimpean  Turkey,  the  capital  <rf 
the  Oltomim  empire,  is  situated  in  41® 0^  N.  lat.  and  28®  45' 
of  E.  long.,  on  the  sea  of  Marmora  (Ihoponfis),  and  ot  lUc 
west  end  of  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Bosporus,  whicli  con- 
nects the  sen  of  Marmora  with  the  Black  Sea  (the  Euxine). 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  fitted  by  nature  for  tlie 
site  of  II  great  commercial  city,  the  connecting  link  lietwccn 
Europe  and  Asia.  A gently-sloping  promontorv*,  securcil  by 
narrow  seas,  stretches  out  in  n triangular  form  towards  the 
Asiatic  continent,  from  which  its  cxiremo  point  is  separated 
by  so  narrow  a strait  (the  Bos)x>rus),  that  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  a boat  can  row  from  ono  continent  to  the  otlicr.  In- 
deed, Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  immediately  opposite, 
is  always  considered  as  a suburb  of  the  European  capi- 
tal. Juit  before  iho  Bospliorus  enters  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
it  makes  a deep  elbow  or  inlet  on  the  European  .shore, 
flowing  between  the  triangle  of  Constantinop.e  preper  ami 
its  Kuroinwn  suburbs  of  Galaia  and  Pern,  and  forming  iho 
magiiifinmt  port  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  triangle  wjiich, 
allowing  for  many  vacant  spaces  within  the  walls,  is  entirely 
covered  by  Constantinople,  is  thus  washed  on  one  side  (the 
northern)  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  port,  and  on  the  other 
(the  soutli-eo-st)  by  iho  sea  of  Marmora.  The  base  of  the 
triangle,  or  the  ground  immediately  beyond  the  walls, 
whi<*h  attaches  it  to  the  European  continent,  is  an  ojwn 
elevated  flat,  with  some  slight  inequalities.  Tlie  area  of 
the  triangle  is  occupied  by  gentle  hills,  which  are  highest 
ton-anls  the  land  side  and  tlie  suburb  of  Eyouh,  and  gra- 
dually decline  to  the  Seragli  i point,  the  awx  of  the  tri- 
angle, shelving  off  on  each  side  to'  the  sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  port.  As  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills,  so  the 
Roman  founders  of  Constantinople  calleff  these  the  ‘ Scvmi 
Hills,’  though,  if  the  principal  chain  only  were  counted, 
there  would  bo  less ; and  if  the  minor  hills  or  spores  were 
included,  there  would  be  more  than  seven.  The  ridge  of 
the  first  hill,  departing  from  the  acute  part  of  the  triangle, 
is  covered  by  tlie  main  building  of  the  Seraglio,  or  \,i.vt 
imlaco  of  the  Sultan,  behind  which,  a little  on  the  reverso 
of  the  hill,  the  dome  of  Santa  Sophia  shows  itself.  The 
second  hill  i.s  crowned  by  the  bold  and  lofty  dome  of  iho 
Osmanich  Mosque.  Tlie  still  loftier  mosque  of  Solymon 
the  Magnifte«r.t  towers  on  the  third  bill;  whilst  on  aniuai 
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•qnc(3uct,  the  arches  of  ^hich  arc  of  a considcmblc  span, 
anfl  wliich  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Valens, 
unites  the  summits  of  the  third  and  fourth  hills.  On  a 
fifth  point,  the  most  clevatcul  of  the  little  chain  within  the 
triangle,  there  is  a slender  lofty  tower,  built  in  1828,  in 
which  a guard  is  constantly  kept  to  wntch  the  breaking  out 
of  fires  which  are  very  frequent  and  destnictive  in  n city 
where  all  the  private  habitations  arc  built  ahnost  entirely 
of  wood.  Tlic  situation  of  Constantinople  upon  hills  is  the 
main  cause,  not  only  of  its  picturesque  beautiftil  arpeamnee, 
hut  of  its  salubrity  and  comparative  cleanliness.  It  receives 
all  fho  breeics  from  the  Bosporus,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  adjoining  plains  of  Thrace;  and  the  dirt  that  might 
olhcr^vjsc  accumulate  descends  the  hills’  sides  to  llie  p«jrl 
or  the  open  sea,  in  both  of  which  it  is  carrunl  off  by  a strong 
current.  This  natural  local  advantage  is  improved  by  the 
number  of  fouotains  and  the  ahundance  of  nmning  water 
which  is  always  carn’ing  off  parts  of  the  dirt,  and  by  the 
liea\7  rains,  wliich,  w^licn  they  fall,  thoroughly  cleanse  tho 
sides  oF  the  hills,  llie  lower  edge  of  the  city  that  touches 
the  {>ort,  and  the  suburb  of  Oalala  tHie  Wapping  of  the 
Turkish  capital),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  port,  may  he 
called  filthy  plares.but  the  Icrnr  cannot  he  correctly  applic<l 
to  Constantinople  as  a whole,  although  from  vari«nis  other 
causes  the  interior  of  the  city  is  far  from  being  so  beautiful 
and  imi>c»itig  os  its  external  asp«'rl. 

The  fonn  of  the  triangle  is  sontewhat  irregular,  tho  side 
on  the  sea  of  Marmora,  from  the  old  state  prison  called  the 
Seven  Towers  to  the  Seraglio  point,  being  considerably  the 
longest;  we  have  no  exact  ndmeasiireiuent,  hut  its  length 
caniiol  be  much  short  of  five  English  miles.  On  this  side 
tho  old  walls  and  towers  are  in  a very  ruinous  state,  and 
on  the  side  towards  the  port  they  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. But  on  the  land  side  Constantinople  presents 
a double  line  of  strong  and  lofty  stone  walls  (tho  work  of 
Theudo.sius  II.),  which  might  be  easily  put  in  a complete 
state  of  repair,  and  which,  in  their  mow  dilapidated  parts, 
present  such  magnificent  and  |ncturesque  specimens  of 
mural  ruins  oa  probably  no  other  rilv  can  boast  of,  Tho 
length  of  this  latter  line  of  wall,  from  the  head  of  the  iwrt 
to  the  sea  of  Marmora,  is  about  four  English  miles.  The 
walls  arc  flanked  at  short  intervals  by  towers,  which  are 
mostly  rectangular.  There  are  many  Greek  inscriptions 
inserted  in  their  face;  nor  have  the  Turks  been  at  tho 
trouble  to  remove  the  numerous  Greuk  criwses  that  ore 
carved  on  the  towers  and  over  the  gate%vays.  Besides  the 
double  W’alls,  which  arc  almost  entire,  and  still  retain  their 
autient  battlements,  the  outer  ditch  was  fncefl  with  a wall 
which  made  a third  rampart,  but  this  is  in  jiart  dcstrovcd, 
and  seems  never  to  have  been  defended  by  towers,  fton- 
diilmonte,  a Florentine,  whose  plan  bears  the  date  of  1422, 
sets  down  one  hundred  and  eighty  towers,  of  which  not 
more  than  one  hundrcwl  and  twenty  are  now  standing.  Tho 
intervals  betwecen  the  walls  are  in  many  places  choked  up 
with  earth  anil  raas.scs  of  tho  ramparts  which  have  fallen 
under  the  shocks  of  war  or  carthnuaki's.  llio  great  ditch, 
which  is  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  hrond,  is  partly 
cultivated  and  converted  into  kitchen  gardens. 

There  are  fei.x  gates  on  this  side : — 1.  Kgro-Kapmis.si  (the 
Oblique  Gate);  2.  Edrcne-Kripoussi  (the  Gate  of  Adria- 
nople) ; 3.  Top-Kapoussi  (the  Cannon  Gate),  Ihrottgh  which 
the  conquemr  Mahomet  II.  made  his  public  enirv  on  the 
capture  of  Constantinople ; 4.  Selivri-Kapoufsi  (the  Gate  of 
Selivria);  5.  Yeni-Kaiwussi  (the  New  Gate);  6.  Tlie  Gate 
of  the  Ses'cn  Towers.  The  ‘ Golden  Gate,*  so  celebralod 
hy  the  Byzantine  writers,  has  been  sought  for  in  xain, 
Ihotigh  a gate  now  wholly  blocked  up,  with  two  mean 
uillari  supporting  a low  arch,  is  sometimes  shown  to  tra- 
vellers fur  it.  Near  to  the  Top-Kapnus-si,  where  Palwologus, 
the  la.4t  of  the  Christian  emperors,  full.  Is  the  breach  through 
which  the  Turkish  besiegers  poured  into  the  city : the  wide 
rent,  which  has  neviT  been  repaired,  is  now  full  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  A wa.sto,  a sttUness,  and  u solitude,  dilllcult  to 
conceive  near  so  great  a capital,  reign  immediately  beyond 
these  walls,  which  are  so  lofty,  that  from  the  road  which 
pxsses  under  thorn  the  eye  can  scarcely  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  inos(|ue5  and  minarets  of  the  city.  Tltis  melancholy 
3>^l>oct  IS  heightened  by  several  cemeteries,  with  dark  cy- 
pre.<scs  and  white  marble  tombs  that  lie  outside  of  the 
walls. 

The  sire  of  the  triangle  on  which  Constantinople  stands 
has  been  greatly  exaggeratoil.  Tournefort,  in  general  a 
correct  luak^  the  circuit  of  the  triangle  twenty- 


three  miles  ( Voyage  du  Levant,  let.  xii.),  but  the  lenj^h  of 
the  three  sides  does  not  in  reality  much  exceed  thirteen 
miles.  Gyllius  {De  Toyog.  (7on«/.,  1.  i.,  ch.  4),  makes  the 
whole  circuit  rather  less  than  thirteen  miloa,  thus  agreeing 
preity  closely  w ith  Chalcondylas,  who  estimates  it  at  one 
iiundrcd  and  cloven  stadia.  Geog.,  Art.  * Opakh.’) 

Thu  treble  walls  and  ditches  on  the  land  side,  the  extensive 
ganlcns  of  the  Seraglio,  and  other  palaces,  the  large  court 
yanls  of  the  royal  mosques  tho  Hippodrome  and  other 
vacant  squares,  materially  diminish  the  extent  of  ground 
covered  w ith  houses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  land  walls,  end  the  church  of 
Santa  Sophia,  there  does  nut  remain  much  of  the  Byzan- 
tmu  arclutectuFc;  the  greater  part  of  the  antiquities  which 
were  seen  by  Gyllius,  by  Spon,  and  other  old  travellers, 
have  disappeared.  Tho  fact  is,  tho  Turks  instead  of  digging 
in  the  <|uurry,  have  knocked  down  tho  Grecian  buildings  t«> 
use  tho  materials  in  their  own  public  edifices,  such  us 
mosques,  minarets,  and  fountains,  and  to  cut  them  up  into 
tombstones. 

There  is  a vast  subterranean  edifice,  the  roof  of  which 
is  supported  bv  an  immense  number  of  column's,  each 
column  }>eing  oudly  formed  of  three  separate  pillars  placet! 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  The  Turks  call  it  the  palace 
of  the  Mliousaud  and  ono  pillars;’  not  that  this  is  iho 
precise  number,  but  because  it  is  a favouriiu  number  with 
all  eastern  nations.  Though  the  earth  basin  port  filled  it 
up,  it  is  still  of  great  depth.  It  was  originally  one  of  the 
immense  cisterns  or  reservoirs  made  by  the  Greek  em- 
perors, and  always  kept  full  of  water  by  tnem,  in  case  of  a 
siege,  though  they  have  long  been  destroyed,  or  suffered  to 
go  to  ruin,  by  the  improvident  Mussulmans.  This  particular 
one  is  dry,  and  a number  of  silk- twisters  have  taken  possession 
of  it,  and  ply  their  trade  at  the  bottom  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness. There  is  another  wliich  still  exists  as  a cistern,  though 
it  ia  hardly  known  except  to  a few  Turks,  whose  houses  are 
situated  immediately  above  it,  and  who  call  it  the’Suh- 
terrancan  ^lacc.’  It  maybe  described  as  a subterranean 
lake,  extending  under  several  sIreeU,  having  an  arched 
roof  that  covers  and  conceals  it,  supported  on  33G  marble 
pillars. 

The  Turks  retain  the  translated  name  (they  call  it  the 
At-Mcidan  or  horse-course)  of  tlie  famed  llipyodrome, 
but  all  the  autient  splendour  of  the  place  has  disappeared. 
It  is  now  not  a circus,  but  an  oblong  u]ten  space,  about  3UO 
paces  long  by  liiO  wide  It  is  partly  flunked  on  one  side 
by  tho  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  and  partly  on  the  other 
by  the  high  dead  walls  of  a building  which  was  once  an 
hospital,  hut  in  1828  a receptacle  of  a few  wild  beasts  kept 
hy  the  sultan.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Hippodrome  there 
is  a granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  pro{K>rtk>ns,  and  partly 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  which  are  not  of  tlie  best  work- 
manship ; it  is  calli^  after  Theodosius,  though  it  is  probable 
that  emperor  only  remove<l  it  from  another  part  of  the  city 
where  it  was  ci«ctcd  by  Constantine,  and  set  it  up  here, 
after  it  had  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Near 
this  obelisk  is  the  fragment  of  the  wreathed  column  of 
bronze,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  discussions. 
Whether  it  supported  three  scriicnts’  heads,  which  Ma- 
homet II.  struck  off  at  a blow  with  his  battle-axe — whether 
it  was  brought  from  the  oracular  shrine  of  Delphi  or  not. 
we  will  not  attempt  to  determine,  but  wo  can  safely  a.S’KTi 
that  it  is  now  a poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  stuck  in 
the  ground,  above  which  it  does  not  rise  more  than  seven 
feet,  with  the  other  end  open,  and  the  hollow  almost  filled  up 
with  dirt  and  stones  which  the  ^^lrk8  have  thn>wn  into  it. 
The  marble  pyramid  of  Coiisiantino  PorphvTogcnnotus.  tho 
Colossus  Structilis  of  the  old  topographers,  does  not  at 
prc-senl  fairly  stand  on  the  At-mcidan,  though  it  is  near  it 
and  V isiblc  from  it : it  has  long  been  strippeil  of  the  plates 
of  gilded  bronze  that  once  covered  it ; the  shaft  is  held  to- 
gidhcr  by  rudo  iron  luKips,  and  blackened  by  the  many  con- 
flagrations that  have  raged  round  it.  It  is  now  an  unsightly 
object,  about  90  feet  in  height,  and  33  in  circumference. 

Many  of  the  mosques  erected  bv  the  Turks  are  di>«in- 
guishc^  by  grandeur  and  beauty,  'fhere  arc  fourleim  chief 
or  imj>crial  mosiiucs,  nearly  all  lofty,  and  magiuticent  in 
their  general  dimension*,  and  luiiU  from  base  to  dome  of 
excellent  enduring  materials,  chielly  of  while  marble, 
slightly  liiigtxl  with  Krey.  Some  of  lhe.se  have  two,  some 
Pj«r.  and,one  (ihat  of  Sultan  Achmet)  has  even  si.\  of  th>>«-e 
light,  thin,  lofty,  arrowy,  and  most  graceful  towers  called 
minarets.  Besides  the  imperial  niotKiues,  tlierc  are  iiQ 
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othen,  Varyint^  in  »ixo  and  beauty,  but  all  comiderablo  cdi- 
flces ; an<l  then  2UO  and  more  atnull  rnos({ues  or  me>BeI^tdi<, 
wbieh  nro  only  di»ungui'‘bed  as  plucos  of  worship  by  having 
little  minurut.4.  often  macle  of  wo(nI,  contiguous  to  them. 
The  most|uc  which  has  been  most  talked  of  because  it  was 
auliently  a Clihslian  temple,  and  was  sumiostKl  (we  (hhtk 
erronwiusly)  to  have  suggested  to  the  Turks  the  grand 
(ionie  or  cupula  which  predominates  in  all  the  great 
mosques  thov  built  thetui>elves,  is  that  of  Santa  Sophia. 
Seterul  of  the  imperial  mosques,  however,  in  Kituation, 
boldnoa,  and  beauty,  far  excel  Santa  Sophia,  which,  ex- 
ternally, is  rendered  hideous  hy  the  clumsy  buttresses  that 
have  hoeii  built  against  it,  at  diflurent  periods,  to  keep  it 
from  fulling.  If  the  Turks  really  copied  the  dome  from  it, 
they  have  improved  on  the  original,  which  is  comjwratively 
low  and  heavy,  whilst  most  of  their  cuptdas  are  lofty,  light, 
and  elegant.  This  is  particularly  the  eu^c  with  ihu  mustpie 
of  the  Sultan  Aclunet,  which  (lanks  the  Hip]>udrumc.  and 
which  may  be  deemed  altogether  the  grandest  edifice  in 
Cunsluntinopk*.  The  colleges  and  hospitals,  which  are 
generally  attached  to  or  near  the  great  mosquus,  offer  no 
striking  architectural  features;  but  some  of  the  detached 
chapels  or  sepulchres  {turbin),  where  sultans  viziers,  and 
great  personages  ropjse.  are  handsome.  The  spacious  bar- 
racks erected  by  tho  reigning  Sultan  Mahmoud  for  the 
accomtnodalion  of  his  Stsam^jedidy  or  troops  disciplined 
in  tho  Huro]>eun  manner,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
public  ornamciiis  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  public  baths,  of  which  there  firu  said  to  be  upwards 
of  I‘iO  wilhiii  the  walls,  with  their  very  low  and  small  and 
tiat  domes,  do  not  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  ex- 
ternally. though  within  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
hanils4jme  and  spacious.  The  public  fountains  arc  remark- 
able and  nuraorous;  some  of  them,  with  their  pure  white 
marble  facades,  elaborate  araliosque  ornaments  and  Chinese 
roofs,  ore  most  beautiful  objects.  All  this  water,  the  daily 
consumption  of  which  is  inimcn.'io,  is  supplied  bv  liendlK 
or  artiticial  lakes  in  or  about  tho  forest  of  Belgrade,  at 
tho  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  city:  it  is 
ciinvcyed  to  Constantinople,  as  also  to  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Dimitri,  Porn,  Galafn,  &c.  by  means  of  narrow  subterranean 
noucductA,  and  muierazi,  or  hollow  hydraulic  pyramida. 
wliich  latter  arc  placed  at  certain  irregular  distances,  and 
so  contrived  as  to  overcome  the  inequalities  of  surfure  pre- 
sented by  tho  country  that  intervenes  between  the  bomlts 
and  the  city.  Within  the  wulU  tho  lofty  aqueduct  of 
^'a[ens  still  performs  its  duty,  carrying  the  fluid  across  a 
ilccp  hollow. 

With  the  exception  of  one  very  long  street,  which  tra- 
verses the  city  nearly  from  tho  high  walls  of  the  seraglio 
to  tho  gate  of  Adrianoplo,  the  streets  ore  narrow,  winding, 
and  uneummonly  dull  and  deserted.  The  gazetum  or 
sAuA-mrAmr  (projecting  windows)  are  latticed  and  closed 
like  the  windows  of  convents;  and  many  of  tho  houses 
have  nu  windows  at  all  towarrls  tho  street,  but  only  a low, 
narrow,  dingy  dour.  All  the  lifennd  activity  of  the  interior 
of  tho  city  is  concentrate*!  in  the  bazaars  or  beieatines. 
Th«-so  are  long  wide  ftirri«lor«.  communicating  with  each 
other  mostly  in  an  irregular  and  striking  manner;  their 
side  walls  are  built  of  strjne,  and  they  are  covered  in  with 
stone  arches  or  succossiems  of  domes,  tlirough  which  a sub- 
duud  light  is  admitted.  Tho  dealers  are  a^arated  by 
nations  or  religions  and  by  trades.  [Baza\b.]  'Towards  the 
evening  the  coffee-houses,  which  are  excessively  numerous, 
though  chiefly  of  mean  ap|iearance  and  dimensions,  are 
much  thronged  by  Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews, 
all  smoking  and  indulging  in  tiny  cups  of  ouffee,  which  i.h 
generally  drunk  by  the  poorer  classes,  not  only  without 
milk,  but  wiUiout  sugar. 

The  communication  between  tho  city  an*l  the  opposite 
suburbs  of  Oalata,  Pent,  and  Tupliana,  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  caik»,  or  light  fkst  wherries,  the  constant  passing  and 
reposting  of  m hich  give  the  port  an  animated  appearance 
m the  {lay-lime.  Hm  imperial  dock-yard,  tho  arsenal,  ihu 
artillery  iVarrack,  are  all  or.  that  side  of  the  wator,  and  tho 
olcv  aled  plateau  of  Pera  is  tho  residence  of  the  foreign 
nuibassadurs  to  tho  Porte,  thu  drogomans,  Frank  mer- 
chants.  &c.  An  active  communication  is  also  kept  up  by 
tlic  same  moans  with  Scutari,  where  caravans  and  travellers 
are  constantly  arriving  0*0111  I^mmid  (Niciea),  Brusa 
fPrusa),  Angora  fAnevra),  and  other  places  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor 

The  port  of  the  Golden  Horn  u safe,  capactous»  and 


beautiful ; but  It  has  one  serious  drawback,  which  afTeoti 
Constantinople  as  a romincrcial  cmi>orimn.  During  the 
summer,  the  Eienian  or  iiortli  wind  blows  unremiitiiigly 
fcotn  the  Black  Sea  down  the  BosjH?rus,  (ho  seaof  Marnima, 
and  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  thus  rclanling  thu  ai>pr«ach 
of  all  sailing  vuvwUfrom  tho  MuditerTunean  and.i'Kgi  an  to 
the  capital.  Vcnscls  undertaking  thu  voyage  upwards  at 
that  season  are  often  detained  two  or  even  llireo  months  at 
Tenudos,  on  tho  cnast  of  Troy,  near  tho  mouth  of  tho  ,Da:- 
•lanelles,  where  whole  tleot-s  of  win*l-bt>und  ships,  laden 
with  g«x>ds  for  the  capital  or  thu  Black  Sea,  are  frwjuently 
at  uiichor.  This  serious  obstacle  can  only  Ixi  uvereutnu  by 
stcain-Tosselh,  whu-h  aru  now  wcdl  known  and  on  the  in- 
j crease  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions.  'Die  first  that  over  ap- 
peared in  those  narrow  seas  was  a large  English  huat,  pur- 
chased by  the  Turkish  government  in  1828.  The  Sultan 
has  boui'ht  two  others  sinco  then,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  belonging  to  companies  of  merchants  that  trade  froin 
Smyrna  and  tlie  Greek  Islands.  Ir.  no  part  of  the  wurld 
can  tho  u&cfulne&s  of  such  vesiads  be  more  felt. 

As  a manufacturing  town,  Constuulimiple  scarcely  de- 
serves mention;  pipes  and  pipe-slicks,  muslin  hundker- 
rliiufs  jvainted  and  c-inhroidered.  costly  satldlery,  and  hurru- 
trappings,  are  the  principal  articles  produced.  Thu  fo- 
reign trade,  howevor,  is  very  considerable.  In  the  ar- 
ticles of  exports  it  is  made  r]>o  <Ieput  of  raw  silks  and 
opium,  which  are  now  not  allowed  to  he  shipped  at  any 
other  port.  It  im|>or(8  manufaclurus,  colonial  and  other 
gomls,  not  only  for  its  own  large  pi*pulation,  but  fur  11  con- 
siderable portion  of  both  Eurupoaii  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  iiDpoverishment  of  the  people  and  tho  insecurity  of 
pniporly  render  nugatory  many  wise  rtTjulalions,  uml  pre- 
vent tho  growth  Ilf  curamerco,  which  might  be  tenfold  what 
it  actually  is.  Tire  Turks  have  nevqr  loaded  trade  with 
heavy  duties  or  jealous  prohibitions;  their  cude  extends 
immunities  and  mgh  i^usidcratiun  to  mendianis;  but  un- 
fortunately those  immunities  arc  nut  enjoyed  by  tho  con- 
sumers, or  by  any  class.  an*l  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  the 
helpless  victim  of  the  extortion  and  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment otBoura.  [Turkby,  Oiumkrcx  of.] 

Wo  have  no  census  or  otlicial  data,  but  tlie  population 
contained  within  the  walls  of  Coustantinoplo  is  pnilKthly 
about  SUU.OOO.  It  is  usual,  in  the  rounfry,  to  speak  of  * tlie 
million  of  Stambwd.’  aiul  to  add  thu  population  of  Peru, 
Galata,  St.  Dimitri,  Scutari,  and  the  numerous  villages  on 
the  Bosporus ; but  wc  question  whether  all  thenc  wuuM 
carry  the  number  higher  than  7ti0,UU0  or  ftUO.OUO,  com- 
prising Turk.s  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Franks. 

A city  stood  here  in  remote  antiquity;  but  if  (at  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing)  the  extent  of  Byzantium  is 
marked  by  the  present  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  it  wiis  a ^mall 
one.  [Byzantium.]  Tlie  prese^nt  enlargetl  city  was  founded 
in  A.D.  328  by  the  Emperor  Cunstantiuu,  who  gave  it  his 
name,  enriched  it  witlt  treasures  of  art  taken  from  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  soon  outdo  it  tlic  rival  of  Iloqio 
itself.  It  was  taken  from  the  degenerate  Greeks  in  1204 
hy  ‘ the  blind  old  Dandulo,'  the  Venetians,  and  the  French, 
who  attacked  it  on  the  side  of  the  port.  After  remaining 
fifty-seven  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  it  was  retaken 
by  (he  Greeks  in  12CI  under  the  Emperor  Micliuul  PuIom- 
luffus.  It  was  conquered  bv  the  Tufks  in  143.1. 

CXJNSTANTl'NUS,  KJLVVIUS  VALKTUUS,  rallcl 
the  Great,  tho  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus  was  born  in  274. 
He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Diuclutiau,  and  sened 
early  with  the  armies  in  various  expcdil  ions.  Being  in  Britain 
at  tno  lime  of  his  father’s  deatli,  he  was  procUimud  eqtperor 
^ tlio  soldiers,  but  ho  prudenUy  refai^  his  nomination  to 
Golerius,  who  acknowledged  him  <m1yas  OiiiMr«and  gover- 
nor of  the  provinces  which  bad  long  been  a^lnistered  by  his 
father.  Constantiiio  pa.s»ing  over  into  Gaul  to  oppose  tho 
Franks  who  had  entered  tliut  province,  defeated  them  as 
well  as  tlio  Alemanni,  and  behaved  with  great  inhumanity 
to  the  prisoners ; he  gave  up  their  chieftains  to  tho  wild 
beasts  as  a public  speclaclo.  (Eutropius,  x.)  Meanwhile 
Maxeutius,  the  son  of  Muximianus,  caused  a revolt  at 
Rome  wliilo  Golerius  was  absent  in  the  Ea^t,  ami  Maxi- 
mianus  himself  luiving  come  to  Rome,  resumed  the  title  of 
emperor,  snd  took  Maxeutius  as  his  colleague.  Sevonuv 
whom  Galerius  ordered  to  put  down  this  insurrection,  w.7S 
betrayed  by  his  troops,  taken  pri-soncr,  and  put  to  death  by 
Mnximianus.  Tlie  latter  however  fearing  the  vengeance  of 
Galerius  tlmnght  uf  strengthening  himself  hy  on  alliance 
with  ConsUntiau,  n Uoin  hs  went  to  pMut  iu  Gt^ul«  And  gavo 
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luro  l»is  ilaughtor  Fauala  in  marriage.  From  tlml  time 
Cuiwfonlinc  wa*  aeknowleclgcd  as  Emperor  by  the  West, 
Soon  uflur  Maximianus  having  quarrelled  with  his  son 
Muxeutius*  left  Rome  for  Pannonia,  where  lie  met  Gale- 
rius  and  Diixletiun,  who  had  left  his  rutireiuent  of  Salona 
fur  the  piirjiorm  of  ap|>ointing  LiriniuH  a new  Ca’sar. 
in  the  room  of  Severus.  There  were  then  in  the  ciiipivc 
no  less  than  six  emperors  and  Csusara,  namely,  Maxi- 
niiaims,  Maxenlius,  Gulcrius,  Cun>iuiiiina,  Maximinus 
and  Lielnius.  Galerius  soon  after  acknowledgetl  both  Con- 
stantino and  Maximinu.s  as  emperors  and  August!  etjual  to 
himscU'.  Maxentiua  continuing  to  maintain  himself  at 
Romo,  Maximianufl  visited  his  Bon-indaw  Constantine, 
W'himi  be  attemptofl  to  disposwss  of  bis  authorily  by  ex- 
citing his  soldiers  to  revolt,  but  ho  was  defoatcsl  and  taken 
at  Mussilia  hv  Constantino,  who  treated  him  with  great  in- 
dulgence. and  allowed  him  to  remain  in  his  jtalace.  Maxi- 
ininnus  having  next  attempteil  to  murder  him  in  his  bed, 
was  seizM  and  pul  to  death-  In  the  year  31J  Galerius 
]>ubliftbc<l  an  cslict  to  stop  the  persecution  against  the 
Christians;  this  document  bears  the  name  of  three  em- 
perors, Galerius,  ('oiistantine,  and  Licinius:  l^Iaxiininus, 
who  was  in  Asia,  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  Galerius  soon 
after  dying  at  Sardi<a  in  Dacia,  Licinius  took  po.sscssion 
vf  his  dominions  as  for  as  the  HelIes]>ont,  and  Moxiininus 
had  the  whole  of  Asia.  Maxentius  continued  to  govern 
Italy,  and  was  making  warlike  preparations  against  the 
other  emperors,  when  Constantine  moved  with  an  array 
from  Gaul  to  attack  him,  a.d.  312.  He  took  Kusa.  defeated 
Bcvcml  bodies  of  troops  sent  against  him  by  Maxeniius,  en- 
terwl  Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  then  attacked  Verona, 
W'liere  Pompoianus,  a general  Maxentius,  had  stationed 
liim^elf.  After  an  obstinate  hght,  Pumpeianus  was  de- 
fcalcfl  and  killeil.  and  Constantino  morrheil  upon  Rome, 
where  he  defeated  Maxentius  in  person,  n few  miles  from 
the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  jjre- 
sent  Ponte  Milvio,  whore  Maxentius  had  constructed  a 
bridge  of  boats.  In  rocrossing  the  bridge  in  bis  flight, 
Maxentius  was  drownetl,  with  many  of  the  fugitives,  Con- 
stantino entered  Rome  on  the  29lh  of  October,  and  was 
acknowledged  emperor  the  senate,  who  ordered  the 

Triumphal  Arch  which  still  exists  to  be  raised  to  him  as 
the  liberator  of  Rome.  Ho  is  said  to  have  behaved  with 
moderation  after  his  victory,  having  put  to  death  only  a 
few-  of  the  worst  ministers  of  Maxentius.  who  is  reprosentei 
iLs  a cruel  tyrant  both  by  Heathen  and  Christian  historians. 

It  was  on  this  occo.sion  that  Constantine  adoptc<l  a new 
ensign  for  his  army,  which  was  called  Labanim  or  La- 
bnrum;  it  had  the  Hgtire  of  a cross,  with  the  Greek  letter 
r altove  it,  and  the  Greek  wonls  Iv  rovriftvifa,  ‘coiU|uer  in 
this.'  EuHcbiu.s,  who  gives  a description  of  it.  asserts  with 
other  Christian  historians,  that  it  was  aA.sumod  in  conse- 
<|uence  of  a vision  which  Constantino  hod  before  his  battle 
with  Maxentius.  Gregorius  Narianrenus  says,  that  the 
luimeof  I^lmrum  wa^  used  as  indicating  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of  thLi  new  sign  all ' labours'  and  tribulations  of  the  em- 
pire slmuld  cease.  Zosimus.  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Kutropius, 
say  nothing  of  it.  Much  ba.s  written  on  this  subject. 
(See  Grel-ser,  Lk  Cruce ; ami  Dis^rtciion  *ur  la  Fuion  de 
Comtantin.  ]>ar  .1.  R.  Devoisier,  Bishop  of  Nantes.) 

In  the  year  313,  Licinius  came  to  Kurne,  when  both  he 
and  Constantine  wui'O  named  consuls,  and  he  married  Con- 
slantio,  the  sister  of  Ojtulantine.  The  old  emperor  Dio- 
cletian (licvl  in  July  of  that  year  at  Salona. 

A war  having  broken  out  in  the  East  bolwoen  Licinius 
and  Maximinus,  the  latter  was  deleate«l.  and  died  of  poisuu 
at  Tarsus : all  his  family  were  put  to  death  by  Licinius. 
The  whole  empire  was  now  dividetl  between  Constantine, 
who  ruled  over  the  west,  including  Italy  and  Africa;  anil 
Licinius.  who  had  the  eastern  provinces,  with  Egypt. 

Censtantinc  now  openly  Givuured  the  Christum  com- 
munion, and  discountenanced  and  ridiculcsl  the  practices 
of  the  old  religion  of  Rome.  He  exempted  the  C^hristian 
clergy  fi\>m  personal  ta.xes  und  J’rum  civil  duties,  ami 
grouted  donations  and  privileges  to  the  churches.  He 
ordered  a council  of  the  bUhops  of  the  west  to  a>semble  at 
Arles  to  settle  the  schism  of  the  Donaiists.  and  went  him- 
self to  Arles;  but  while  there  be  receivtKl  news  of  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  Licinius,  which  made  him  march  m hw*>tw 
at  the  head  of  aii  army  into  lllyricum.  The  two  nnmes 
met  near  Sirmium  in  Paummia,  and  again  in  the  plains  of 
Thrace,  after  which  Licinius  sued  for  and  ubtainetl  peace, 
by  giving  up  to  Constantine  lllrricuiu,  Macedonia  and 


Greece.  On  visiting  these  new  provinces,  Om.slantinc  pro 
mulgateil  several  laws,  by  which  he  alHilidieil  the  puni>hnietit 
of  liie  cros*,  ordered  that  the  children  of  destitute  parents 
sliould  bo  inaintuiued  ut  the  public  expense,  and  allowed 
the  emancipation  of  slavw  to  be  elft'cteil  in  the  Christian 
churches  in  presence  of  the  clergy  without  any  interferenoo 
of  the  civil  luagislrato.  By  auuthcr  law*,  proimilgatofl  at 
Sardira  in  December,  31fi,  he  gave  to  the  vicars  or  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces  full  power  to  try  persons  of  every 
rank  accused  or  oppressions  and  rubbery,  without  any  aji- 
peui  to  Rome,  by  which  he  put  a check  on  the  i>vcrlN;aring 
insolence  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor.  In  the  yearOlJt, 
Crispus,  son  of  Constantine  hv  bi.s  first  wife,  obtained  llio 
consulship  with  the  younger  iLtrinins,  the  sun  of  Licinius. 
Ooiistuntine  spent  several  years  in  visiting  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  promulgating  new  laws,  which  were  con- 
ceived for  the  rao.«t  part  in  a humane  ami  liberal  spirit : lie 
abolished  tlio  puuisnment  of  tlagcllation  formerly  inflicted 
On  defaulters  iu  the  payment  of  taxes,  introduced  a belter 
discipline  into  the  prisons,  repealed  tiio  old  laws  against 
celibacy,  und  furlude  concubinage,  which  was  then  allowed 
by  the  Roman  laws.  He  aUo  prohibifcKl  nocturnal  as 
aemblies,  and  certain  obscene  ritc.s  of  Paganism ; but  lie 
did  not  attempt  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  tbe  old  religion. 

By  an  edict  of  March,  321,  he  onlcred  the  observance  of 
the  .Sxmduy,  and  abbtinenee  from  work  on  that  day.  In 
the  year  322  he  defeated  the  Sanualians  and  thcGeln*or 
Goths  and  repulsed  them  beyond  the  Danube.  On  re- 
turning to  nicsSKiUmica,  where  be  wa.s  cunsirurtiug  a 
harbour,  the  Goths  apiicured  again,  and  invaded  Mmua  nml 
Thrace.  Constantino  again  attacked  tliem,  and  purMied 
them  into  the  territories  of  Licinius.  Tliis  was  made  (he 

Iirutence  of  a new  war  between  the  two  emperors,  in  which 
-iciiiiuH  being  ilefcatcd  near  ChalccHlou,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  escapwl  to  Nicomediu,  and  there  aurreiidcml  to  Con- 
stantino, who,  at  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Constunlia, 
rumisod  him  his  life,  nml  sent  him  to  Thessnluuica,  where 
owever  be  was  soon  after  put  to  death,  k.  ix  324.  l^icinius 
hjLs  been  spoken  very  unfavourably  of  by  most  hi»toriims. 
Coustuntine,  being  now  master  oft  he  whole  empire,  fxt  ended 
to  the  cast  bis  laws  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion.  Tie 
forbade  consulting  the  haruspiecs  anil  the  oracle^  onleved 
the  churches  of  the  Christians  which  had  been  demolished 
under  Maximinus  and  Licinius  to  be  rebuilt,  and  tbe  pro- 
perty of  the  church  to  be  restored,  and  more  especially  (he 
Inirial  grounds  of  the  Marlvrs;  and  reinstated  in  their  rank 
and  right  all  those  who  hai!  been  prosccuteil  or  exiled  fur 
religion’s  sake.  In  writing  to  the  Metropolitans  he  stvlcd 
them  ‘ wcU-boloved  brethren.’  He  published  a Latin  oAict, 
which  was  turned  into  Greek  by  Eusebius,  addressed  tu  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to 
renounce  their  ohl  supyrslltions,  ami  to  adorO  only  one  God, 
the  Saviour  of  (he  (jbristi.sns.  In  32J  he  assembled  iJu> 
first  universal  council  uf  Nicsea,  which  lie  ntiendeil  in 
per.-ion.  [;\Birs.]  On  the  25th  July  of  that  year,  being 
the  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  empire,  ho  gave  a 
great  entertainment  to  all  the  fothers  of  the  council,  to 
whom  he  gave  cunsiderublc  gifts  nud  sums  to  distribute  tu 
the  puiir.  From  Nicomwlia,  where  he  resided  for  some 
time,  ho  is.suod  an  edict  imiling  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  to  address  their  complaints  to  him  iu  iiorson  airainst 
any  abuse  of  authorily  of  the  governors  anu  magistralc-i. 
By  another  edict  he  uUdished  the  Bglils  of  gludiaturs,  and 
ordered  that  the  convict*,  who  were  formcriy  cotniKdled  to 
fight  against  tliem  or  against  the  wild  licaAts,  >nould  b:> 
employed  in  working  the  mines.  These  facts  show  a great 
alteration  in  Con.siautiue’s  mind  from  the  time  when  ho 
himself  gave  up  the  FraukUh  prisoners  to  the  wild  beast* 
in  the  atiipluthcatre. 

In  the  year  326  he  repaired  to  Milan,  and  then  to  Rome, 
being  consul,  fur  the  seventh  time,  with  lus  son  C«)nst,iii> 
(ius ; he  remained  ut  Rome  but  a short  time,  und  left  it  in 
disgust,  never  to  return  to  it,  Acconling  to  Zoniinus  and 
Libunius  the  Romans  were  dissalUfled  wiih  him  for  having 
forsaken  the  old  religion,  and  cxpres»e<l  their  di>cimteni  by 
biting  satires.  By  die  end  of  the  year  we  find  Constaiitiiie 
at  Sirmiura,  in  Pannonia.  In  tins  same  year  is  rworded  tho 
tragical  death  of  Crtspus,  the  elde*«l  son  of  Omslaiitiiie.  by  a 
fonm.Twjrourroncubine.ayouttgmanwho  had  been  educutcil 
by  LuctunliuM.  w ho  has  been  prai-sod  by  Eusebius,  and  who 
bad  given  proof  of  his  courage  and  abilii  ies  on  tiiaiiv  «M‘«-a>ious. 
He  wa*  falsely  accusctl  by  hU  stcp-inother.  Fuustu,  of  hui  ing 
endeavoured  to  .<^.sl^cc  her,  some  say  of  laving  aspired  to  iho 
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sorcrcign  pover.  tnn  upon  either  of  these  charges  his  father 
ha<l  him  hehradHl : at  the  same  time  he  put  to  death  young 
hiciiiiuH.  hit  sister’s  son«  the  motive  fur  which  is  not  ascer- 
Isined,  But  it  was  soon  after  discovered,  some  say  through 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  that  the  young  prince 
was  innocent,  and  that  Fausta  herself  had  been  repeatexUv 
guilty  of  adultery,  upon  which  she  also  was  put  To  death 
with  several  of  her  accomplices.  Constantinvw  suspicious 
temper  added  to  the  number  of  the  victims. 

Aliout  the  year  3‘28  C<)nslantiue  began  to  build  his  now 
capital,  which  was  cailisl  by  his  naittc,  and  the  spot  was  judi- 
riously  chosen.  It  was  a Cbrihtian  city,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Christians,  and  no  Heathen  temples  were  built  in  it.  In 
May,  S-lt),  the  new  town  was  solemriW  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Meantime  the  em)K‘rur  was  re|}caiedly  cn- 

Cged  against  the  Goths  and  other  barbarmiiH  on  the 
nks  of  the  Danube.  In  the  year  3.28  be  recalled  several 
Arian  bishops,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  among  others,  who 
hail  been  exiled  by  the  couucil  of  Nicasa.  This  change  is 
said  to  have  happened  at  the  suggestion  of  Constantia,  who 
was  herself  in  the  Arian  communion,  and  retained  to  the 
Ia.st  much  influence  over  her  brother  Constantine.  Atha- 
nasius having  opposed  the  rc-admission  of  the  Arians  into 
the  church  communion,  this  led  to  a long  controversy  be- 
tween hhn  and  the  emperor,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of 
the  latter.  [Athanasius.]  Constantine  was  fond  of  reli- 
gious polemics,  and  himsedf  wrote  on  the  Arian  and  Do> 
natist  controversy.  Tlte  remaining  years  of  Constantine's 
life  were  chiefly  spent  in  embellishing  his  new  capital 
and  attracting  inhaoitanls,  es()ecially  C&istians,  to  it;  the 
rich  by  privileges,  the  working  men  by  daily  distributions  of 
corn  ami  oil.  He  mode  a division  of  the  empire,  to  take  effect 
after  his  death,  among  his  three  sons,  whom  he  hod  naminl 
Ciesars,  giving  to  Constantine,  the  eldest,  the  Gauls,  Spain, 
and  Britain ; to  Constans,  lllyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa  ; and 
the  cast  to  CoiistanUu-s.  To  Dalmatius,one  of  Ins  nephevrs, 
ho  gave  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  the  other,  Annibalienus,  , 
he  made  king  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  Hu  likewise  j 
divided  (he  ^thi»rity  of  the  jircrfect  of  the  prstorium  among  ! 
four  pnvfects,  of  the  Ea.si,  of  Maceilonia  and  Dacia,  of  the 
Gauls,  ifnd  of  Italy.  These  four  great  jpjvemments  were 
aulMlivided  into  provinces,  administered  \v  vicars  or  pro- j 
prefects.  He  took  away  from  the  proofects  all  military  I 
power,  constituting  them  merely  as  civil  and  {loliiical  | 
oflicers.  He  is  charged  by  JioHimus,  wim  is  strongly 
biosseil  against  Constantine,  with  Ituving  eflccicd  nuolber 
ebango  which  proved  fatal  to  the  empire,  namely,  the  re- 
moval of  the  military  stations  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  placing 
of  the  soldiers  in  garrison  in  the  towns  of  the  interior  ; but 
perhaps  this  was  only  on  some  particular  points,  where  the 
barbarians  had  encroached  and  were  likely  to  cut  off  the 
old  border  stations.  We  And  that  he  gavx>  lands  in  Thrace 
and  other  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  Summtians, 
wlw  had  been  driven  from  their  country  by  the  Goths. 
Constantine  probably  thought  of  making  one  race  of  bar- 
barians a rampart  to  the  empire  against  tho  other.  In  the 
year  337,  when  preparing  to  march  against  the  Persians, 
who  had  commenced  hostilities,  he  fell  ill  at  Nicoimrdia, 
and  died,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  baptism  on  his  death-Led  from  an  Arian  bishop  ; 
for  although  long  converted  to  Christianity  he  was  still 
only  a catechumen,  a.v  was  frequently  the  case  with  con- 
verts in  that  ago.  His  hodv  was  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople. where  it  was  burieil,  after  a sumptuous  funeral. 
The  senate  of  Home  placed  him  among  the  gods,  and  the 
Christians  of  the  East  reckoned  him  among  the  saints:  his 
festival  U still  celebrated  by  the  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Russian 
churches,  on  the  21st  of  May. 

The  character  of  Cou-slantine  has  been  the  object  of 
various  and  contradictory  judgments,  according  to  tho  re- 
ligious and  political  spirit  of  the  various  writers.  Euscbiu.s, 
Nozarius,  and  other  Christian  contemporaries,  grateful  for 
tho  protection  affonled  by  tho  emperor  to  the  Christian 
religion,  may  be  considered  his  panegyrists,  while  Zosimus 
and  other  Heathen  writers,  animated  by  an  opposite  feelin)^, 
wore  hU  encmiea.  The  brief  summing  up  of  Eutropius  u 
perhaps  nearest  the  truth.  * In  tho  flrst  part  of  his  reign 
tie  was  equal  to  the  best  princes,  in  tho  latter  to  mid- 
dling ones.  He  Itad  many  great  qualities;  he  was  fond 
of  military  glory,  and  was  successful.  He  was  also  favour- 
able to  civil  arts  and  liberal  studies ; fund  of  being  loved 
aod  praised,  and  liberal  to  most  of  his  friends.  He  made 
many  laws ; some  good  and  equitable,  others  superfluous, 
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and  some  harsh  and  severe.’  Ho  has  Wen  blamed  for 
dividing  the  empire,  but  tliut  had  been  done  already  by 
Diocletian ; in  fact  it  was  too  large  and  straggling  (o  remain 
in  the  po»sessiun  of  a single  dyno.<(ty.  By  founding  another 
capital  in  the  east  he  probably  did  not  accelerate  the  ftill 
of  the  west,  while  at  the  same  time  he  establishinl  a second 
empire,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a tWusnnd  years  after 
his  death.  (Eusebius, Z,t/e o/ Cotutantin^ : Ztisimus;  Aure- 
lius Victor;  EulmpiuH,  and  other  numerous  writers,  a list 
of  whom  is  given  by  J.  Vogt;  IJitioria  iiV/crar/u  Cor»/uH- 
(ini  Afitgni,  1720.) 
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CONSTA'NTIUS  I..  calWl  CHLORUS.  on  account  of 
his  habitual  paleness,  son  of  Eutropius,  of  a distinguislusl 
Illyrian  family,  and  of  Claudia,  niece  of  tho  Emperor  Clau- 
dius II..  was  Wrn  aiiout  a.o.  260.  He  served  with  distmciion 
under  .\urelian,  Prubus,  and  Diocletian.  In  the  year  2'Jl, 

I Moximianus,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian,  named  hint  Ca><ar 
j and  his  colleague,  while  Diocletian  chrM?  on  his  side  Gale- 
! rius  : tho  administration  of  the  empire  was  divided  among 
the  four.  Constantius  liad  for  his  share  the  Gauls,  Spain, 
and  Britain.  Both  the  new  Ckcsors  were  obliged  to  re- 
pudiate their  wives.  Conatanlius,  whose  first  wife  was 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  marriisl  Thisidorn, 
daughter  of  Maximianus ; Galerius  married  Valeria,  daugh- 
ter of  Diocletian.  Constantins  carried  on  war  against  the 
Franks,  who  began  to  be  troublcwime  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  took  a vasl  number  of  them  priaotuirs.  He  nrstored 
tho  town  of  Augutiodunum  (Autuu),  which  had  In-en  d<v 
vaatated  by  Tetm  us,  on«  of  the  thirty  tyTunU.  Ho  then 
rc|>aired  to  Britain,  with  .<\aclepiu<loius  one  of  hia  lieu- 
tenants, who  defeated  AUectus  (a.d.  360)  the  successor  of 
Corausius  in  tho  usurped  dominion  of  the  island.  Britain 
Wax  thus  restored  to  the  empire  after  n revolt  of  ten  years. 
On  his  return  to  Gaul,  Constanlius  went  against  (he  Ale- 
manni,  wlwra  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter  near  V'indo- 
nwsa  in  Helvetia,  some  say  near  Litigres,  and  drove  them 
beyond  the  Rhine.  About  this  time  he  foutided  the  town 
of  Cunstantia  (Con.sluiiz).  In  the  vimr  3u  l the  two  em- 
peror’s, with  tho  two  Ciesars,  came  to  Rome,  where  they 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a triumph.  In  the  following  year 
Diocletiiin  and  Maximianus  abdicated,  and  ap)Hiiiilc<I 
Constantius  and  Galerius  tlicir  succcMuirs,  who  iii  then 
turn  appoinlefl  two  new  Cmsans  as  their  cuHeogues,  namely 
Severus  and  Maximinus  Daia,  or  Daia.  Constantins  eon- 
tinuLMl  to  adminiKtor  his  old  government  of  Gaul.  SiNiin, 
and  Britain.  His  administration,  which  was  ^pitiable  and 
humane,  is  greatly  praised  by  the  historians,  both  Christian 
and  heathen.  He  put  a stop  to  (ho  iiersccutions  against 
the  Christians,  and  employed  many  of  them  about  his  )>er- 
son.  Tho  last  camiuiign  of  Omstantius  was  against  ihc 
Caledonians,  some  say  again>t  the  Piets,  whom  he  defeatetl. 
He  died  soon  after  at  Eboracura  (York)  in  tho  arms  of  his 
son  Constantine,  whom  he  an|H>intcd  his  sun’es^or  a.d. 
306.  By  his  second  wife  Tlieodora,  Constantins  left  several 
children,  Dalmatius.  Julius  Constantius,  whu  was  the  lather 
of  Oiislantius  Gallus  and  of  Julian  the  Aoustate,  and  Cun- 
stamia,  afterwards  marric<l  to  Licinius. 
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CONSTA'NTIUS  II..  FI.AVIUS  JULIUS,  iinn  o< 
Cunstontine  tliu  Great,  tta,  left.l.y  his  fiither'ft  will,  emperor 
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of  the  eaut  The  troo]>».  ho«-cvcr.  in  order  to  fiocure  the 
empire  to  the  throe  sons  of  Constantine,  killed  Julius  Con- 
sUntius,  half-brother  of  the  late  emperor,  Dulmatius  and 
Annibalienus,  his  nephews,  and  other  of  Im  relntiv<.^ 
with  ae^eral  parrichans  and  ministers.  This  massacre  was 
allowed  by  Gonstantiua,  and  some  say  was  ordered  by  him ; 
only  two  nephews  of  Constantine  escaped,  Gallus  and 
Julianus,  afterwards  emperor.  Constaiitius  was  repeatedly 
engaged  in  war  against  the  Persians  and  the  Armenians, 
hut  with  little  success  on  his  part.  Ammianus  Matrcllinus, 
in  speaking  of  these  wars,  says  that  the  Romans  were  suc- 
cessful when  led  by  the  emperor’s  lieutenants,  but  were 
frenerally  losers  when  led  by  the  emperor  in  person.  After 
the  death  of  Constans,  a.o.  35D,  Conslantius  marched  with 
a large  force  against  Magnentius  to  revenge  his  brother’s 
death,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  possession  of  his  do- 
minions. A do.spcrate  battle  was  fought,  a.d.  351,  near 
Mursa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Drave.  and  at  last  the  cavalr)' 
of  Constantius  gained  tho  victory.  M.'igneiitiiia  escaped  into 
Italv.but  Constantiu.swo.s  too  much  weakened  by  his  victory 
to  follow  him  \mtil  the  next  year,  when  he  entered  Italy, 
defeated  Magnentius  again,  and  obliged  him  to  escape  into 
Gaul.  In  the  year  afler,  353.  Constantius  again  defeated 
Magnentius  in  Gaul.  The  usurper,  finding  himself  for- 
saken by  his  soldiers,  killed  himself,  and  his  brother 
Deeentius,  whom  be  had  made  Cmsar.  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Constantius  now  became  master  of  the  west  as  well 
as  of  the  east,  and  thus  reunited  the  whole  einmrc  under 
his  dominion.  He  had  appointed  his  cousin  Gallus  Cteiur 
and  governor  of  the  cast,  when  ho  set  out  to  oppose  Mag- 
nentius.  In  the  same  year,  353,  Constantius  ossemhlud  a 
council  at  Arles,  which  was  composed  of  Arian  bishops. 
Tho  emperor  favoured  that  sect,  and  persecuted  tho  orllio- 
dox  or  Nicieans,  and  exiled  many  of  their  bishops,  among 
others  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  year  354,  Con- 
Btontius,  having  reoeivM  repeated  complaints  of  the  cruellies 
and  oppressions  oommittea  by  Gallus  in  the  cast,  sent  for 
him  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  Dalmatia.  Several 
conspincies  wore  also  discovered  or  invented  by  the 
courtiers  of  Constantius,  and  numerous  persons  tortured 
and  put  to  death.  Meantime  the  Franks  and  the  Alemaiiui 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  destroyed  Colunia  (Cologne) 
and  other  towns;  the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmatians  were  ra- 
vaging Pannonia,  and  the  Persians  attacked  the  eastern 
provinces.  It  was  in  this  emci^cncy  that  Constantius,  being 
at  Milan  in  November.  355,  nroclairaod  his  cousin  Julian 
Cssar,  gave  him  his  sister  Helena  in  marriage,  and  sent 
him  08  commander  to  the  Gauls.  In  the  following  year 
Constantius  Issued  laws  forbidding  under  pain  of  death  any 
sacrifice  to  idols,  and  condemning  to  death  all  magicians, 
astrologers,  and  soothsayers.  In  357  the  emperor  repaired 
to  Rome  for  tho  first  time,  and  was  received  with  great 
pomp  hy  the  senate,  and  public  festivals  and  games  were 
eelebrami  in  his  honour.  He  caused  the  o&lisk  which 
Constanhne  had  removo<l  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria,  to 
1m)  carried  to  Romo,  where  it  was  raised  in  the  Circus 
Maximus:  it  was  now  called  the  Latoran  Obelisk.  Constao- 
tius  having  returned  to  tho  east,  defeated  tho  Sarmatians, 
while  Julian  conquered  tho  Germans  on  tho  Rhine.  He 
then  marched  against  tho  Persians,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
In  the  mean  time  Julian  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  eoldicrs  at  Paris.  Constantius  was  making  preparations 
to  attack  him,  when  bo  was  taken  ill  at  Tarsus,  and  died,  a.d. 
361.  On  his  death-bed  he  named  Julian  his  successor. 
Constantius,  though  not  a good  prince,  had  yet  some  va- 
luable qualities.  He  wa.s  cautious  and  discriminating  in 
the  appointment  of  his  great  otiicers ; ho  took  care  of  the 
soldiers ; he  bestowed  office  generally  on  the  most  doser\’ing ; 
was  fond  of  science  and  application,  was  temperate,  sober, 
slept  little,  and  his  habits  were  regular.  But  be  was  sus- 
pirious,  and  cruel  in  consequence  of  hU  suspicions.  He 
oppressed  tho  people  with  taxes,  and  spent  much  money  in 
pomp,  parade,  and  useless  building.  (Ammianus,  b.  xiv.) 

CONSTANZ,  also  Costnitz,  tho  capital  of  tho  Baden 
Circle  of'tho  Lake,  is  on  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  that 
part  of  tbu  lako  of  this  name,  where  the  Rhine  begins  to 
form  the  Untersoe ; in  47“  36'  N.  1st.,  and  9*  lO'  K long. 
It  is  fortified  in  the  old  style,  with  a high  wall  (lankcd  by 
towers  and  a hmad  ditch,  besides  bastions  on  the  western 
Bide  and  the  side  of  the  lake.  Kreuzlingen,  one  of  its 
suburbs,  separated  from  it  by  a ditch,  is  defended  by  two 
bastions;  and  Petershausen.  which  lies  on  tlie  other  side  of 
tiie  stiait  that  cwmects  the  j^dcasee  and  Unterscc,  is 


united  to  Constanz  by  a covercKl  voo«len  bridge,  on  which 
there  arc  grinding  and  sawing  In  this  last  suburb  is 

(be  castle  of  Pciershauscn,  a foriresM  the  works  of  which 
have  been  converted  into  pleasure  grounds.  There  is  a third 
suburb,  called  Paradise,  in  which  Hu-h.s  the  refonner,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  his  brother-reformer,  were  burnt,  and 
which  may  now  be  termed  the  nursery  grounds  and  orchard 
of  Constanz.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  town 
arc  the  cathe<lral,  which  contains  a magnificent  high  altar, 
some  fine  mosaic  pavements.  Sec.,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen;  the  antic-nt  Minorite  or  Doniinicau  monastery, 
now  a cotton  factory,  with  tho  tower  in  which  John  Iluss 
was  confined  ; tho  Kaufhaus  ur  mart,  once  a Carthusian 
monastery,  built  in  1388,  which  contains  the  halt  where  tlie 
council  sat  (1414-18),  which  deposed  three  popes,  and 
randomnod  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  tu  the  stake;  the 
old  Dominican  monastoy  on  the  ishuul  of  Genf,  in  which 
are  the  tomb  and  cmitaph  of  Emanuel  Cniiy'suloras,  who 
died  here  in  1415,  wc.  Constanz  is  the  scat  of  various 
official  departments,  and  has  a lyceum,  gymnasium,  lius- 
jiital,  and  Dominican  nunnery  for  the  cilucalioiu  of  young 
females.  It  contains  about  93i)  houses  and  5G9U  inha- 
bitants, a snd  <lc(*reaso  since  tho  fifleenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  the  population  was  from  25.U00  to  30,000. 
Indeed  it  k now  a lonely  doserted  place,  and  tlitr  grass  is 
growing  in  ihu  streets.  Thu  chiof  occupations  are  trade, 
fisheries  and  navigation,  the  cultivation  of  vinuyarrU  nml 
gardens,  brewing,  ond  some  few  manufactures.  Constanz 
IS  ono  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  and  previously  to 
tho  fourth  century  bore  the  name  of  Gannoilorum.  [Con- 
STANTins  I.]  It  was  formerly  a freo  imperial  town,  but  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1548.  and  in  1549  was 
annexed  to  Austria,  which  ceded  it  to  Baden  in  18)U. 

CONSTANZ.  or  CON  STANCE,  a large  lake,  called  also 
the  Bodensee  (from  tho  antient  castle  of  Bodmann)  or  the 
lake  of  Costnitz,  forms  part  of  the  south-west  boundary  of 
Germany  on  the  Swiss  side,  and  is  the  common  property  of 
the  several  slates  on  its  banks,  namely,  Austria.  Bavana,  W iir- 
temberg.  Baden,  and  Switzerland.  It  lies  boiw^  47“  "i’a'  and 
47“  48'N.  lat„  and  9“‘P  and  9“  44'R.  long.  It  is  128.1  feet 
aliove  the  level  oft  he  M'a;  itsgreatost  length,  from  Bregenz  to 
Bodmann,  is  about  forty-five  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  be- 
tween Rurshach  and  Fricdrichshafen,  is  about  thirteen  milcSi 
and  its  average  depth  is  32U  feoi,  the  greatest  being  964. 
Tho  entire  lake  otTupies  an  area  (exclusive  of  the  islands) 
of  about  199  square  miles,  of  which  about  twenty-two  be- 
long to  tho  Zellurscc.  It  is  divided  into  tho  Upwr  and 
Lower  Lakes,  of  which  the  Upper,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
considerable,  extends  from  Bregenz  to  Constanz.  The 
Lower  Lake  is  subdivided  into  Lake  Zell  or  Zellorsee, 
which  is  about  sixty  feet  deep,  contains  tho  fertile  island 
of  Reichenau,  belonging  to  Baden,  and  info  what  is  pro- 
perly called  tho  Lower  Lake  (Untcrsec),  through  whicli 
tho  Rhine  Hows.  Tlio  northemmo!»l  bight,  whicli  conluius 
the  island  of  Mcinau,  also  belonging  to  Baden,  and  the 
island  of  Lindau.  is  calh?d  Lako  Budmer,  or  the  Uelicrlin- 
gersce.  Tlie  Rhino  enters  the  lake  at  Kheineck,  and  leaves 
it  at  Stein.  Alxivo  fitly  larger  and  smaller  etreoins,  such  a.s 
tho  Bregenz,  Srhu-szoch,  &r.,  empty  themselvx's  into  Lake 
Constanz.  It  was  fluzcn  over  in  1477,  1572, 1695.  and  18.10. 
It  has  on  several  occasions  liecn  subject  to  sudden  risings 
of  the  waters.  In  1549.  according  to  Dr.  Stein,  it  rose  four 
or  five  times  in  one  hour  to  tho  height  of  an  ell,  or  upwards 
of  two  feet  above  its  ordinary  level ; in  1770  it  rose  in  one 
hour  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feel  above  the  ordinary 
level.  There  is  a coniidcraolc  traffic  on  the  lake  in  com, 
timber,  cattle,  wine,  fVuit,  &c..  hut  it  is  rather  dangerous, 
from  being  subject  to  sudden  squalls;  the  navigation  is  be- 
sides im|>edcd  by  the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Schafihausen 
It  contains  seventy-three  kind.s  of  aquatic  and  marsh  fowl, 
twenty  of  shcll-fisb,  and  twenty-six  of  fish,  particularly  sal- 
mon-trout, pikes,  carp,  ond  salmon ; the  latter  however  is 
not  tho  true  salmon,  but  tho  Saimo  murena.  Tho  wine, 
caHi*d  lake-wine,  grown  aloi^  the  lake,  is  rough,  but  be- 
comes excellent  wnen  oUL  Tn©  Lake  of  Constanz  and  its 
environs  present  the  most  v'aried  and  picturesque  scenery 
in  Germany.  It  is  mentioned  by  antient  u*riters  under  the 
name  of  Locus  Brigantinus;  Pliny  expressly  assigns  it  to 
Rhajlia  ; others  reckon  it  part  of  Vindilicia.  It  boro  other 
names,  such  os  Rheni  L^acus,  Sucvicus  L.,  in  addition  to 
Brigantinus  L.»  from  the  Brigantii  who  dwelt  on  its  banks. 
Tiberius  built  a llect  on  it  iu  order  to  attack  tho  Vindi* 
lici.  (Strabo,  \ii.  292.) 
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CONSTELLATION  (a  putting  togetlier  of  atan),  the 
name  of  ouu  of  those  groups  of  stars  into  which  the  whole 
heavens  are  divided,  and  to  each  of  which  is  iniagined  to 
belong  the  fl^rc  of  a man,  an  animal,  or  some  other  object, 
natural  or  aruticial. 

The  history  of  the  constellations  is  a matter  of  mytholo- 
gical nniiquily,  the  most  cuiiotis  features  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  tw  elve  signs  or  constellations  of  the  Zodiac, 
or  the  sun's  apparent  yearly  track.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
here  to  say,  that  it  is  certain  we  derive  our  constellations 
for  the  must  part  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  is  nearly  as 
certain  tliat  tiiey  derived  them  from  the  East,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  altered  the  legends  to  suit  their 
own  mythology,  and  in  some  instances  even  the  figures. 
Tlieir  firmament,  if  it  confined  itself  to  recording  the  vast 
and  striking  events  of  their  mythic  system,  as  in  Argo  or 
Hercules,  might  bear  on  external  presumption  of  original- 
ity,'which  it  wants  allogciher  while  so  prominent  a con- 
stellation as  the  Great  Bear  reprcncnts  uothing  but  the  un- 
imp4»rtant  and  irrelevant  story  of  Caliisto.  But  while  we 
are  just  in  (>osses.sion  of  sutlicient  Unuwle<lge  to  deny  the 
original  formation  of  the  constellations  to  the  Greeks,  and 
perhaps  even  to  the  Egyptians,  we  have  not  enough  to  say 
in  what  nation  they  were  first  constructed. 

The  method  of  figuring  the  constellations,  though  in 
many  instances  it  gives  groups  which  aru  striking  to  the 
naked  eye,  i.i  one  of  the  worst  which  could  Imvu  Tjcen  in- 
vented for  the  mislern  purposes  of  astronomy.  A dragon 
winding  round  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  a man  ex- 
tending his  arms  and  legs  i>etw'een  half  adozeii  other  figures, 
cannot  coimvcl  their  included  stars  in  any  manner  which 
will  leiui  lu  useful  cumbinutiuiis.  So  that  in  our  modern 
catalogues,  though  X Druconis  and  s Hniconis  aru  said  to 
he  in  tile  same  conslellaliun.  the  ooiinectiuu  is  purely  ono 
of  names  and  suggests  no  idea>  of  relative  po>itit»n.  There 
are  even  in>.t»iici>s  in  winch  slaxs  hearing  tliii  name  of  one 
constcdlal ion  ure  situated  in  another. 

We  shall  proceed  to  de»«rilH)  the  roethtKla  by  wliiidi  the 
stars  in  a cunstelhition  are  distinguished,  and  the  plan  wo 
huvo  adupte^l  in  the  present  work.  The  letters  of  Buyer 
are  generally  adopted  fur  all  the  stars  in  his  maps.  The 
stars  w ere  ranged  by  him  in  onlcr  of  brilliancy,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  the  nuked  eye  about  a.d.  16UP.  Thu  Greek  let- 
ters were  first  used,  and  afterwards  the  Italic  small  letters. 
Tima  a U the  must  brillumt  .star  in  a connleUaiion  according  i 
to  Buyer,  while  />,  q,  &.c.  ure  cotiipiu^tively  faint.  Other 
astronomers  have  since  carried  on  the  lettering  iff  Bayer, 
and  we  have  latterly  (in  this  work)  distinguished  the  letters 
added  since  Bayer's  time  by  parentheses  in  all  those  con- 
8tellutiun.s  which  were  partly  lellercd  by  Bayer  and  partly 
by  others.  But  in  all  coses  the  extent  of  Bayer’s  letters 
may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  article  hcoiled  by 
his  name.  The  letters  had  been  adopted,  however,  pre- 
viously to  Bayer.  [Piccoi.omi.hi.] 

The  next  step  in  tbo  arrangement  was  that  of  Flamsteed, 
who  retained  the  old  mulhid  of  describing  hIots  by  tlieir 
situation  in  the  figure  of  llie  constellation  (us  in  the  log.  in 
the  head,  &c.),  hut  placed  the  »(urs  of  each  conKtellatiim  in 
order  of  right  a><ccnsiou,  or  in  (he  order  in  which  tlH'V  come 
on  the  meridian.  Socceeding  astronomers  described  each 
star  by  the  number  which  it  stood  from  the  bi^inning  in  iIhj 
constoUation,  and  called  it  Flamsteed’s  number.  Thus  7 
Dracoms  means  that  star  of  Draco  which  comes  on  the  me- 
ridian the  seventh  of  all  the  stars  olnu-rvcd  by  Klumsii>e<l 
ill  tliat  constellation.  Mr.  Raily.  in  his  new  cdiiimi  of  the 
Briii.sh  Catalogue,  ha.s  intn>dui*e4l  now  stars  from  Flam- 
steed’s jiapers,  out  has  allowotl  them  to  stand  without  dis- 
turbing tile  established  numbering,  and  they  are  easily 
idenlifietl  by  the  general  numbering  of  tlie  new  catalogue. 
Thus,  there  is  a star  in  Capricornus  between  i‘i  (Japr.  and 
13  Capr.,  which  may  be  described  as  2786  of  Mr.  mily’.s 
edition,  that  is,  the  27Kfilh  from  the  equinox  of  1690  of  aU 
tho  stars  observed  by  Flamsteed,  both  of  those  which  are 
in  tho  British  Catalogue  of  A.n.  1 725  and  those  which  have 
been  since  drawn  from  Flamsteed’s  papers. 

Tho  numboriug  of  Piazzi  is  on  a difTorent  and  inferior 
principle.  The  whole  heavens  being  divided  into  twenty- 
four  hours  of  rij^ht  ascension,  the  stars  are  numbere<t  in 
Ibeir  respective  hours  of  right  ascen-sion.  For  instance, 
(303)  Can.  Maj.  is,  according  to  Piazzi,  a slur  in  Cants  | 
Mg]  Of,  not  tho  30.3rd  of  that  constellation,  but  the  3u.3rd  of  | 
the  hour  of  right  ascension  in  which  it  fell  in  the  year 
1800,  counting  the  first  alar  of  tho  cataLc^e  which  passed 


I after  tho  sidereal  clock  had  marked  tho  hour  as  1.  the 
second  star  os  2,  &c.,  and  affixing  to  each  tho  name  of  the 
constellation  in  which  it  is.  If  the  equinox  were  fixed,  this 
method  Would  be  a good  first  c<irrcction  of  the  vagaries  o> 
the  constellations ; but  as  it  is,  «ome  stars  which  were  in 
one  hour  of  right  ascension  when  Piazzi  formed  his  cata 
loguu  are  now  in  another,  such  as  12  Cancri,  13  Argus, 
which  wore  in  1830  on  the  borders  of  the  7-8  hour  of 
right  ascension. 

In  roost  other  catalogues,  such  as  those  of  Bradley,  Le- 
caillc,  Mayer.  Fallows,  &c.,  the  stars  are  usually  numbered 
in  their  order  from  tbo  boginning  of  tho  catalogue,  tho 
order  being  that  of  right  asoendon. 

Tlie  .iVstronomical  Society’s  Catalogue  (published  in  1827) 
1$  the  basis  of  the  enumeration  of  stars  contained  in  this 
work.  It  professes  to  l>o  a reduction  to  the  year  1830  of 
all  the  stars  of  the  following  description  which  were  ob- 
served by  FUinstix?d,  Bradhrv,  Lacaillu,  Mayer,  Piazzi,  and 
Zach  ; to  which  a few  of  Fallows’  additions  to  Lueoille  are 
joined.  Tlie  whole  list  contains— 

1.  All  the  Stars  to  the yy//i  magnitude  inclusive,  where- 
soever situated. 

2.  All  the  stars  to  tho  *>T(h  magnitude  inclusive,  situ- 
ated within  30"  of  the  equator. 

3.  All  the  stars  to  the  tet'enth  magnitude  inclusive,  situ- 
ated within  lO®  of  the  ecliptic- 

Bayor’s  leltcrH  and  Flamsteed's  numbers  are  both  given 
where  they  exist.  Where  these  are  not  foun*l,  Piazzi't 
mimherA  arc  given  in  fnirentheseif,  ( ),  and  where  these  are 
not  found,  Bradlry't  numbers  in  bracMn,  [ ].  Fading  all 
these,  we  sec  Zaeb’s  numbers  (with  Z annexed)  or  La- 
caille’s  (with  C).  or  Fallow’s  (with  Fa.)  All  Mayer’s  stars 
(sumo  exwpte«i,  which  have  not  been  found  again)  are 
ill  l^ozzi.  The  number  in  the  catalogue  itself  (reckon- 
ing from  the  beginning)  is  in  a separate  column.  The 
magnitudi*s  are  from  Mr'.  Baily’s  Flamsteed  so  far  as  they 
go.  iind  w here  th.vt  falls,  from  the  catalogue. 

The  rect>gnUe<l  makers  of  couslellatioiis  are  Aratus,  Pto- 
lemy. Bayer,  Hevelius,  and  Lzicaille.  But  Tycho  Brahe, 
Lcimmnter.  and  Puczubut  have  each  added  one  constellation 
in  the  foIlowioR  list,  and  Halley  two.  The  names  without 
any  letter  are  all  in  Aratus.  (Kemcmber,  however,  thatLibra 
is  only  the  chstcft  of  llio  Scorpion,  bolli  in  Aratus  and  Pio- 
lemy.)  [Libra  ] lliree  additional  ones  in  Ptolemy’s  Oiia- 
logue  are  denoted  by  P. ; Bayer’s  by  B. ; Hevelius's  by  H. ; 
Lacaille’s  by  L ; Tjrho  BruluVs  bvT. ; Halley’s  by  Ha 
Lemonnier's  by  Lc.;  and  Poezobut’s  by  Po. 


An<ln>m«-I«. 

AitUta  Cdc-iimatieii.  t.. 
A|>|><irHtiu  ScttlploKi.  L 
Apu.*.  H. 

Aiiiuriut, 

AquitA. 

Ar>«. 

Arpx 

Ari««. 

Hwulr*. 

(?it>li4in  Kr.il}><»ri*, 
(tmanSiiuriLUii,  II. 
i'Aoevr. 

CnOFt  Vciintiei.  It. 
Caiilt 

C*tri>  Mint«,  F. 
C'apriinuriiiw. 

C«nUur«is. 

Cr|ilM-ua. 

r«iui. 

('li,tn>»lroR,  n. 
('irrinus,  I. 

I'lyiMut  Aol>i«f1u.  II. 
CuIuiuIml.  H*. 

Cumit  U<Frcni<t>«,  T. 
Colon*  AQ«tr.ilii.  F. 
Coiuuit  IWrr.iti*. 
Cwrru*. 


Cru*.  IIn..nr  by 
fruin  Hnllcy't  oliin. 
VAlkms. 

C>eiiu«. 

I><-lpliina>. 

Iiomk^  II. 

Dineo. 
gqUulCIM,  F. 

Bquulpii*  I'kturi*.!!- 
gri'llUlHA. 

Porn,.*.  I. 

(inxlnl. 

«>»«.  H. 

llnfi'oIrH. 

|{orvloi:t<iin.  I>. 

ItyrlraBl  C'tnWrt. 
Hy<Uui,  n. 
luUui,  it. 
l.««etla.  II. 

!.«■<> 

1.40  Minor,  II. 

Librn, 

1.7m.  it. 

l.j-r*. 

Mli.fwae<<piuiu.  L. 
Moihj«»ius  II 
Mu*c«:.  B. 


Suinn.  I,. 
Ortnuo.  L.  ’ 
U|ihiueliiu. 
Ori»u. 

Pn*«,  B. 

IVgnsu* 


Frictn  Annirali*. 

Piadn  Cubing  H. 

Pill*  NwitlrA.  (- 

Rnlkuhit.L. 

SjjCiU<<|. 

HofiUariu*. 

iS'urpiu*. 

Srxlaq;..  It. 
i^i<lit*riua,  L«. 

T*«nu. 

Tourit*  Puninlunaki,  I'o. 
'OU-icuiiiiim,  I.. 

Thxuculuni  Auunl*.  B, 
Tik'bu,  H. 
lt(M  Mayor. 
tliM  Mlaor. 

Virgo. 

VuluBcuIn  'et  Anorr), 


Tlierc  are  many  other  constellations  formetl  by  different 
individuals;  but  these  are  not  now  generally  adrailtcd. 
Such  arc  the  Antiiious  of  Tycho  Brahe  ; the  Muns  Mconalus 
and  (Jerberus  of  Hevelius;  the  Oak  ol  Charles  11.  and  the 
C>r  Candi  of  Halley;  the  Tuhlo  Mountain  aud  tho  Nube- 
cula Major  and  Minor  of  LacaiUu(ll»e  latter  being  not  clu»- 


• Thc.Avi*  iDiikaofBayrT.  tnilk*  in  I<«tsr  1 

t ii  St  M-paraiB  cuRttt>IUtwio  io  Furk-ety.  Tlte  BelRhMurlof  *Ura 

OD  tbe  boJy  of  llyara  men  coa»ulewi  by  FUroH4«l  *»  port  ot  tku  mncUl- 

i Thl«l«  lh«  Api*  of  lUter.  eallwl  Mow^iby  Lacntll*;  there  I*  hwrrer  • 
eoMiellotloB  forw*i»  by  Bode.  beliew.  BntI  ritoated  clore  to  Aims 

tbe  *tar*  of  whkb  »r«  ttoully  c<.>o>ulete<i  m belonging  tu  Axteo. 

Mft  of  Aquib  in  Arsti^ 

It  oB«  in  Arato*  and  PiolovT.  AaMber  wldod  bv  Hereilao. 
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tersof  distinc';  filors,  but  Ini^  nobuljo);  lljo  Reindeer  of 
Lemuiinier;  the  Roai»er  of  Lulandc;  the  Honours  of  Frc- 
di-ric>  the  Scoplrc  of  BramU’iiburjili.  Hers«’hers  Tclejicope, 
the  Balloon,  the  Mural  Quadrant,  the  Cat,  and  the  l^g 
Line  of  Bode;  ami  George’s  Harp  of  Hell.  Many  othersi, 
wc  believe,  liuvo  been  proposed,  but  there  would  be  little 
use  in  reviving  their  names.  In  fact,  half  a century  ago, 
110  astronomer  seemed  comfortable  in  his  position  till  he 
iuid  ornaiucnteil  some  little  cluster  of  stars  of  his  own 
pit-kim;  with  a name  of  liis  own  making. 

In  the  large  maps  of  the  stars,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  constellations 
are  figured  precisely  as  described  by  Ptolemy,  and  the 
additional  ones  are  not  drawn,  which  will  therefore  render 
them  useful  to  the  readers  of  Greek  astronomical  works. 

CONSTIPATION,  an  undue  retention  or  an  imperfect 
evacuation  of  the  f&H'es.  The  alimentary  canal,  considered 
pliysioh^ically,  may  be  dividcil  into  two  portions;  one  ap- 
pmpriuted  to  ibe  conversion  of  the  aliment  into  nutriment, 
und  the  other  appnipriated,  among  other  functions,  to  the 
Separation  and  ilischargc  of  the  refuse  matter  of  the  aliment. 
The  first  eonstitules  tne  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  the 
second  that  of  ficrntion.  Independently  of  the  organs  ap- 
propriated to  the  {lerformance  of  the  preparatory  operations 
of  prehension,  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition, 
the  apparatus  projier  to  digestion  consi.»ts  of  the  stomach, 
the  duodenum  or  the  second  stomach,  tho  jejunum,  and 
the  ileum,  the  three  latter  portions  of  the  alimentaiy  canal 
forming  the  small  intestines.  It  is  in  these  great  digestive 
chambers  that  the  prucessesofchymiflcationandchylification 
are  perfonned;  procosca  by  which  the  multifarious  sub- 
stances takirn  as  f<Hxl  urc  converted  into  an  boinognneous  { 
Kubstance  analogous  in  iu  rurapohition  to  the  blood,  llie 
r«Hjuisilc  changes  on  the  fiKxl  are  effected  partly  by  se- 
cretions formed  by  the  walls  of  the  digestive  chambers 
themselves,  and  partly  by  secretions  elaborated  by  distinct 
organs  and  conveyed  into  the  digestive  chaml>cni  by  se- 
parate tubes.  These  auxiliarv  organs  ore  the  pancreas  and 
the  liver,  the  lluitU  secrete*!  by  which  pcrf»rm  a mo<l 
iini«»rtant  part  in  the  function  of  digestion.  The  rhvle,  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  action  of  these  digestive  t(uids,  is 
absorbed,  as  it  is  formed,  by  a set  of  vessels  termed  tho 
lacteals,  spread  out  upon  the  walls  more  cs]>ccially  of  the 
jejunum  and  ileum,  u|ion  the  surface  of  which  they  take 
their  origin  by  open  mouths. 

But  a considerable  portion  of  tho  substances  taken  as 
food  is  incapable  of  being  converted  into  chyle:  this  is 
separated  from  the  chyle  partly  in  the  duodenum,  and  still 
more  perfectly  in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  as  it  flows  over 
the  walls  of  these  oxtcndwl  chambers.  Moreover,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  digestive  fluids  themselves  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  tho  chyle,  hut  is  separated 
from  it  and  niixea  with  the  refuse  matter  of  the  f*>od. 
Again,  the  whole  extent  uf  the  alimentary  canal,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  is  lined  with  a mem- 
brane which  secretes  a peculiar  fluid,  termed  mucus,  'fhis 
fluid,  which  defends  the  delicate  and  sensitive  vessels  that 
are  crowded  on  every  point  of  the  digestive  chambers,  and 
which  maintains  those  chambers  in  a state  of  suppleness 
and  moisture,  is  constantly  formed,  removed,  and  renewed. 
That  portion  of  it  which  has  scrveil  its  office,  and  which  has 
become  effete,  is  mixed  with  tho  refuse  matter  of  the  ali- 
ment and  of  tho  digestive  fluids.  All  those  substances 
mixed  together  in  a common  mass  ore  transmitted  to  tlio 
second  portion  of  the  alimentary  ranal,  which  coiisi-HU  of  the 
large  intestines;  namclv,  the  caK?um,  the  colon,  and  the  rec- 
tum, by  tho  operatiou  of  which  the  second  part  of  the  diges- 
tive function,  that  tcrmctl  fcocation,  is  performed.  This  func- 
tion consists  of  two  procc.sm»s;  first,  of  that  by  which  the 
common  mass  of  e.xcrementitious  Kubstances  is  brought 
into  a state  fit  for  iU  discharge  from  the  bo<ly ; and  so- 
con»Uy,  of  that  by  which  a force  is  generated  adequate  to 
effect  its  diwharge.  The  chief  ainint  by  which  these  sub- 
stances are  brought  into  a slate  fU  for  their  di!»charge  is  the 
bile.  [Bilx<]  Thu  agent  by  which  tiicir  actual  ilLsrharge 
IS  effected  is  tho  muscular  coat  of  the  inte.'^tine*,  which  is 
excited  to  contnu'tion,  and  Uicreby  to  the  generation  of  the 
force  requLMte  to  the  aMoinplLshmeut  of  the  object,  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  bile. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  matters  to  be  discharged 
from  the  alimentary  canal  do  nut  cousist.  as  is  vulgarly 
supposed,  merely  of  tlie  refuse  portion  of  the  foo<l ; this 
constitutes  ouly  a small  part  of  those  matters;  au  es- 


sential part  of  it  consists  of  the  refuse  matter  of  seeretHma 
which  have  performed  most  imiiorUnt  otflees  in  the 
economy. 

There  is  manifest  in  the  performance  of  certain  fWie- 
tions  of  the  body  a tendency  to  periodicity.  Tiie  most 
remarkable  of  these  arc  tlie  return,  at  re^lar  periotls,  of 
the  necessity  for  sleep,  of  the  sppclile  for  iMd,  and  of  tho 
command  to  remove  from  the  body  tho  cxcrcroentitious 
matters  prepared  in  tho  alimcniary  canal.  ^Vhalever 
may  have  first  led  to  the  formation  of  these  habits,  and 
however  they  may  bo  varied  by  circumstances  which  ope- 
rate at  an  early  }>eriod  of  life,  Ihev  cannot,  after  having 
been  once  formed,  be  materially  ana  frequently  interruptwh 
without  danger  to  tho  health.  The  interruption  of  one  of 
these  habits  by  the  retention  uf  tho  fsecscs  beyond  a deter- 
minate period,  namely,  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours, 
constitutes  tho  disease  termed  constipation,  a disease  often 
disregarded,  gonorally  considered  of  little  importa^lcc, 
always  productive  of  mischief,  and  very  fret^ucntly  termi 
nating  in  a fatal  result. 

The  slighter  degrees  of  constipation,  when,  as  is  some- 
times tho  case,  niey  are  attenwd  with  no  apprvriablo 
disturbance  of  any  functiou,  can  st'orcely  bo  considered  as 
morbid ; but,  in  general,  a retention  of  tlie  fasces  beyond 
the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  U attended  with  manifust 
disorder.  This  disorder  is  commonly  increased  in  pn>portion 
as  tho  retention  is  protracted  beyond  that  determinate 
^ period,  and  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  wilh  which  such 
retention  recurs.  Tlie  amount  uf  tho  disorder  thus  induced 
is  however  a good  deal  influenced  by  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity ; for  there  are  individuals  whose  ficc.il  evacuations 
are  not  more  frequent  than  once  a week,  or  once  a fortnight, 
or  even  once  in  three  weeks.  Such  an  liabitual  retention 
of  the  fmees,  in  the  few  casc.4  in  which  it  occurs,  generally 
happens  in  females  who  lead  a sedentary  life,  and  who 
take  little  food  and  less  exercise. 

It  may  l)c  somoiimcs  difficult  to  connect  any  distinct 
disorder  with  this  torpid  action  of  the  ap]>araiiis  of  fo>cntiim ; 
yet  the  health  of  the  persons  in  whom  it  occurs  is  seldom 
sound,  and  never  robust  Even  in  the  still  more  c\lroi>r- 
ditiaiy  coses  of  constipation  (and  the  details  of  many  such 
cases  tvre  recorded  in  tlie  anuaU  of  medicine),  in  which 
persons  have  gone  five,  six,  seven  weeks,  and  even,  as  is 
stated,  as  many  months  without  a single  faical  evacuation, 
no  manifest,  at  least  no  decided,  injuiy*  to  the  health  ap- 
peared to  result  for  some  time ; but  sooner  or  later,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  enormoitsly  distended  intestines 
became  suddenly  inflamed,  and  death  followed  with  great 
rapidity.  Two  remarkahio  instances  of  this  are  on  nrord, 
which  it  may  be  instructive  to  relate.  A young  female  wlm 
never  had  more  than  one  wacuation  every  two  months 
during  a pcrio<l  of  five  years  and  who  enjoyed  good  health 
during  nil  that  time,  at  length  went  on  for  (he  s]>aix*  of 
seven  months  without  passing  a single  CaB.-al  evacuation. 
Notwiihsiamliug  thus  exlraorditiary  retention  of  the  fanx's, 
her  health  did  not  npjicar  materially  to  suffer,  until  nt  la-'t 
inflammation  suddenly  came  on,  w^iich  rapidly  tcrminntec 
life.  Mr.  G — , a medical  ollk'cr  in  the  French  s*T\ico 
had  always  been  costive  from  birth.  He  ate  largely,  but 
seldom  passed  a stool  oHeiier  than  once  in  one  or  twr 
months,  and  hU  abilanien  assumed  a large  size.  At  the  age 
of  42  his  constipation  wa.s  unusually  proImig«.*d  to  tbret 
or  four  months.  In  1806,  after  miHlicines  had  heen  t.iken 
to  procure  a stool,  which  had  not  iK.xm  passed  fur  upwards 
of  four  months,  abundant  evacuations  continued  fur  nine 
days,  and  contained  the  stones  of  raisins  taken  a twelve- 
month before;  but  the  con-Htijiation  returned.  In  18U9  tlio 
enlarged  abdomen  became  painful,  vomiting  su|>ervci>ed, 
and  he  died  at  the  ago  of  64.  having  seldtuu  through  life 
passed  more  than  four,  five,  or  six  stools  in  the  year. 

These  are  the  extreme  cases  of  consp'potion ; mid  they 
show  the  ordinary  result  that  takes  place  when  the  un- 
natural distension  of  the  intestine  is  liroughl  on  in  tho  mosl 
gradual  manner,  und  when  the  urg:ui  seems  to  be  habitually 
accustomed  to  it ; that  is,  when  its  extreme  torpor  seems  to 
be,  in  the  striclcsit  senw?  in  which  such  a Icmi  can  be  em- 
ployed, coii>>titutional.  Of  courso  when  such  a state  of 
torpor  comes  on,  iu  a system  not  habitiuftcd  to  it  from  an 
early  period  of  life,  (he  danger  is  incrco-'ied  a hundred-fold. 

The  immediate  effects  of'  coiixtipuliun,  when  this  diM'asc 
occurs  in  its  usual  degree,  iu  ordinary  habits  is  the  pruduc- 
tkm  of  some  one  or  more  of  those  paiiifUl  states  the  signs 
of  which  arc  gcucrally  grouped  together  under  the  common 
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namo  of  dyspopsia.  Thera  is  disordered  appetite,  which  is 
ciihtT  deficieul,  capricious,  or  voracious;  a dry,  coated,  or 
clajmny  tongue ; thirst,  or  some  disagrcoahto  taste  in  the 
mouth;  duhiess,  heaviness,  confusion,  giddiness,  or  pain  in 
the  head;  physical  and  mental  torpor;  dry  and  hot  skin; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  an  irritable  temper,  and  a ca- 
pricious or  a dei^nding  mind. 

The  remote  enccla  of  constipation  are  far  more  nurocroiu 
and  serious  than  is  commonly  understood.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  a full  detail  of  ihera  in  this  place.  But  among 
the  most  obvious  may  be  mentioned,  the  origin  of  various 
<li»cascs  of  the  skin.  Between  the  internal  covering  of  the 
body,  a principal  part  of  which  consists  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  tne  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  atvl 
tliu  external  oovering  of  the  body,  or  the  skin,  as  there  is 
a close  relation  in  structure,  so  there  is  a most  intimate 
sympathy.  Pimples,  blotches,  eruptions,  unsightly  and 
IirtinJfu],  of  various  forms  and  names,  have  their  origin  in  an 
irritation  excited  and  maintained  in  the  alimentary  canal 
by  fmcal  rotontion.  When  the  fawal  matters  arc  retained 
lioyonil  a certain  period  they  undergo  chemical  changes,  by 
which  their  nature,  originally  irritating  and  noxious, 
bciunues  far  more  acrid  than  in  a hcallliy  state,  and  in 
extreme  cases  almost  poisonous  to  the  system.  There  U 
abundant  evidence  that  these  acrid  and  poisonous  mutters 
are  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  and  carried 
into  the  blood,  which  they  corrupt,  and  to  which  they  give 
irritating  jiroperties.  Tlie  taint  thus  communicated  to  the 
blood  is  manifest  in  the  vitiated  nature  of  all  the  excretions 
eliininalcd  from  it  and  expelled  from  the  bodv,  and  in  the 
comiptcil  condition  of  many  of  the  secretions  formed  from 
it,  ami  rciameil  in  the  system  ; but  more  especially  in  the 
exhalation  fnnn  the  lungs  and  lironclii,  constituting  a fetid 
bre.vtli,  and  in  the  pcrspiialion  from  the  skin,  forming  a 
feii<l  atmosphere  around  the  body.  It  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Copland,  that  in  almost  every  instance  ie  which  the  fsces 
ore  retaim.-<l  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  days,  the  breath  is 
luodcfl  with  an  offensive  vajiour,  or  the  perspiration  is 
abundant  and  disagreeable,  or  the  urine  is  copious  and 
unusually  lomlcd;  and  that  it  is  thus  manifest  that  the 
disorder  is  connectc<l  with  a rapid  absorption  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  with  an  augmented  evacuation  by 
the  other  excretory  surfber-s  and  organs.  Now,  as  one  of 
the  principal  cmunctoncs  by  which  the  blood  emleavours 
to  got  rid  of  the  acrid  matter  with  which  it  is  IouiUhI  is  the 
akin,  so  the  skin  is  one  of  the  first  organs  to  suffer  from 
Iho  irritating  matter  brought  to  it  to  be  discharged.  Hence 
the  dirty,  dull,  doughy,  dusky,  sallow  colour  of  the  skin, 
giving  rise  to  a mure  than  sufficient  variety  of  bad  cum- 
plcxiorw,  so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  fresh  and  bright  j 
and  glowing  colour  of  the  skin  where  pure  blood,  in  natural  | 
ijiuiiUity  and  with  natural  velocity,  circulates  through  it.  ' 
Hence  the  irritating  and  painful  eruptions  which  constitute 
u targe  portion  of  the  long  catalogue  of  cutaneous  diseases 
that  disfigure  the  body ; and  hence  the  nuinorous,  and  oven 
dangerous,  culajieuus  diseases  to  which  children  especially 
are  .subject,  in  cunsiHjueiice  of  the  irritation  excited  in  their 
acutely  sensible  alimentary  canal,  by  improper  articles  of 
diet,  taken  in  improper  quantities. 

Moreover,  libadadic  and  gidclincss  existing  as  severe 
and  permanent  aiTeciions,  and  (lie  distinct  diseases  called 
colic  [Colic],  cimrea  [CiiottRA],  epilepsy,  chlorosis,  hy- 
steria, liamtorrhoids,  and  many  otliers  Imvo  their  most 
frci|uent  origin  in  an  habitual  and  protracted  retention  of 
the  fioces. 

Idle  usual  termination  of  constipation  when  severe, 
frcf)ueiit,  and  obstinate,  is,  as  has  bwii  stated,  m inflam- 
Illation  of  the  intestine-s  which  commonly  a-s.Humes  the 
form  either  of  ilius  [iLiusJor  enteritis  [liNXRRiTis],  and 
which  rapidly  proves  fatal. 

There  is.  witlumt  doubt,  a greater  tendency'  to  constipa- 
tion in  some  teuiperaraents  than  in  others;  in  the  mclan- 
rholic,  for  example,  than  in  the  sanguinisuts,  and  in  certain 
individual  peculiarities  of  cunstilulion.  But  this  tendency 
would  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  superinduced  by  the 
habitual  use  of  certain  kiiulsof  indigestible  food ; such  as  im- 
perfc<  Uy  femienlod  bread,  heavy  pa.-try,  us  dumplings,  &c. ; 
indigestible  vcgelablcsii,  as  cucuiiibers,  melons,  &c.  The 
tendency  thu.s  supcrimlucod  may  he  greatly  increa<e<l  by 
the  use  of  astringent  and  stimulating  lieverages,  seden- 
tary habits,  long  indulgence  in  sleep,  &c.  The  immediate 
causes  of  constipation  are,  1.  an  impaired  or  torpid  action 
of  the  liver,  ia  consequeuce  of  which  there  is  either  a de- 


ficient or  a vitiated  secretion  of  bile.  It  has  been  stated 
that  one  portion  of  the  bile  [Bii.r]  mixes  as  an  essential 
constituent  with  the  chyle,  by  which  the  nuuntive  part  of 
the  food  is  assirailateil  to  the  constitution  of  the  blooa ; the 
other  portion  of  the  bile  consists  of  excrementilious  matter, 
principally  of  a resinous  nature.  It  is  this  resinous  portion 
of  the  bile  that  constitutes  the  proper  stimulus  to  the  colon 
and  rectum,  whose  office  it  is,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
fibres  which  form  their  muscular  coat,  to  romove  the  feecal 
matters  from  the  body.  A certain  change  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  bile  must  therefore  necessarily  diminish 
the  action  of  these  organs,  by  depriving  them  of  the  sti- 
muliLS  on  which  their  action  mainly  depends.  2.  Torpor  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  itself,  and  more 
especially  of  that  portion  of  it  which  constitutes  the  large 
intestines.  3.  The  pnMluction  and  accumulation  of  flatus 
in  these  organs,  by  which  their  thin  parielies  are  distended, 
and  even  a mechanical  obstacle  is  afi'orded  to  the  passage 
of  the  ftpces. 

Tlio  treatment  of  constipation  should  always  have  in  view 
two  objects:—!,  the  iminc<liato  removal  of  the  inipactod 
fa>ces;  and  2.  the  change  of  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  system  in  general,  or  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  in  par- 
ticular, on  which  the  frocal  retention  dejiemu. 

The  choice  of  the  particular  remeilies  adopted  for  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  the  retained  fa}ce8  is  often  a matter  of 
the  last  importance.  The  coats  of  the  intestines  are  already 
in  a state  of  prcternatual  distension  ; they  liave  lost  in  a 
great  degree  their  vital  power;  they  have  a peculiar  tend- 
ency to  TaiMO,  from  the  operation  of  slight  causes,  into 
the  state  of  intlammalion.  All  purgative  modiciDos  are 
irritants,  and  the  most  active  are  powerful  irritants.  If  the 
purgative  employed  be  of  a higlily  acrid  nature,  it  may 
excite  inflammation  in  the  intestines,  by  the  very  stimulus 
by  which  it  removes  the  retention  of  the  faxes ; but  if  it 
irritate  the  intcsUiu^  without  overcoming  the  obstruction, 
it  will  be  still  moro  likely  to  induce  ilius  or  enteritis.  Only 
the  milder  purgatives  should  therefore  be  employed ; and 
in  general  the  more  protracted  the  retention,  the  less  irri- 
tating should  be  the  purgative  selectc<l  to  remove  it.  Tlio 
various  prcqiarations  of  alot^s,  scuna,  and  castor  oil,  combined 
with  a narcotic,  os  hyoscyamus,  to  lessen  tlie  irritation  some- 
times excited  even  by  these  gentle  ajxrients,  are  the  safest 
remedies;  imd  fortunately,  when  judiciously  combined, 
alternated,  ami  repeated,  they  ore  generally  cficctual.  In 
the  slighter  and  more  ordinur}*  coses  of  constipation, 
fnim  three  to  five  grains  of  the  bluo  pill,  with  from 
five  to  ten  grains  ut  the  compound  gam^ige,  or  alootic 
pills,  taken  at  bed-timo,  followed  by  a draught  in  thu 
morning,  consisting  of  equal  quantities  (about  an  ounce) 
of  the  compound  infusions  of  senna  and  gentian,  or  about 
the  same  quantity  of  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  and 
thi^se  doses  rcpentcil  about  twice  a week,  are  all  the  medi- 
cines required.  Thu  remedies  most  appropriate  for  the 
removal  of  habitual  and  protrtctC4l  constipation  can  bo 
discovered  only  by  the  detection  of  the  exact  palholugicol 
condition  on  which  the  retention  depends.  Tliis  blHmld  be 
investigated  with  the  utmost  care  ; and  when  oscertaiiUKl, 
tile  particular  medicines,  and  the  form  of  exhibiting  them 
best  adapted  to  the  case,  will  be  sutliciently  obvious.  But 
medicines  alone,  though  the  must  judiciously  cho.*<'n,  and 
producing  the  best  elfects,  will  accomplish  but  little.  Tho 
general  man^ciucnt  must  co-operate  with  thu  medical 
treatment.  There  must  bo  the  strictest  attention  to  regi- 
men, including  nndcr  tliis  term  all  the  known  means  of 
putting  and  kcepiuj^  the  body  in  general,  and  the  disonlered 
organ  in  particular,  m a state  of  the  must  perfect  health  and 
vigour;  namely,  diet,  exercise  physical  and  mental,  pure 
air,  retirement  to  rest  at  regular  and  early  houns  with  a 
moderate,  and  only  a moderate,  quantity  of  sleep,  &r. 
(Copland's  Diclionary  of  Practicfil  Medicine,  and  South- 
wood  Smith’s  Philoioyhy  of  Hcalih.'\ 

CONSTITUTION,  a term  often  used  by  persons  at  the 
present  day  without  any  precise  notion  of  what  it  means. 
Such  a definition  of  a constitution,  if  it  were  ufibred  o.s  one, 
might  be  defended  os  equally  good  with  many  other  defini- 
tion-s  or  descriptions  which  are  involved  in  the  terms  used 
whenever  a constitution  is  spoken  of. 

The  constitutions  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned 
arc  the  English  constitution,  the  constitution  of  the  several 
states  composing  the  North  American  union,  the  federal 
conMitutioD,  by  which  these  same  stales  are  bound  together, 
and  various  comtitutions  of  the  £uiopcou  oonUnent,  which 
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hare  hanlly  be«n  j^nnancnt  enough  to  he  eubmitted  to  an 
•ocuratti  inveftUgaliOQ. 

Tlid  va^ue  notion  of  a constftutioa  is  that  of  certain 
fundamental  rules  or  paws  by  which  the  general  form  of 
administration  in  a given  country  is  regulated  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  which  no  other  fundamental  rules  or  laws,  or  any 
rules  or  laws,  can  or  ought  to  be  made. 

The  exMt  notion  of  a constitution  cannot  be  obtained 
without  fijrst  obtaining  a notion  of  sovereign  power.  Tlie 
sovereign  power  in  any  state  is  that  power  from  which  all 
laws  properly  so  call^  proceed;  it  is  that  power  which 
oommanos  and  can  enforce  obedience.  Such  a power, 
being  sovereign  or  supreme,  is  subject  to  no  other  power, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  bound  by  any  rules  laid  down, 
either  by  those  who  have  at  any  p^e^'ious  time  oi\joyed  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  same  community,  or  by  any  maxims 
or  rules  of  conduct  practised  or  recommended  by  its  |wod^ 
cessors  in  power,  whether  those  rules  or  maxims  be  merely 
a matter  of  long  usage  or  solemnly  recorded  in  any  written  ' 
instrument  The  sovereign  power  for  the  time  is  supreme, 
and  can  make  whut  laws  it  pleases  without  doing  any  Uleg^ 
act,  and,  strictly  speaking,  also,  without  doing  any  unconsti- 
tutional act  For  this  word  constitution,  taken  in  its 
strongest  sense,  can  never  mean  more  than  a law  made 
or  a UMigo  sanctioned  by  some  one  or  more  possessed  of 
sovereign  power,  which  law  or  usage  has  for  many 
generations  been  obser^'ed  by  all  those  who  have  sue- 
eessivelv  held  the  sovereign  power  in  the  !^mu  country. 
To  mo^fy  or  destroy  such  a rule  or  law  might  be 
unwise,  as  being  on  act  in  opposition  to  tliat  which 
many  successive  generations  had  found  to  bo  a wise  and 
useful  law ; it  might  be  dangerous  as  being  opposed  to  that 
to  which  the  prejudices  of  many  generations  had  given 
their  sanction ; and  it  might  lead  to  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  governed,  if  either  their  own  interest  or  their  passions 
were  strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  risk  a contest  with  the 
sovereign  power.  If  (as  would  ^nerally  be  admitted)  the 
assembled  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  pos!<e>s 
the  sovereign  power,  there  is  no  act  which  they  could  do 
wliich  would  be  illegal,  as  every  lK>dy  must  admit:  and 
further,  there  is  no  possible  act  which  Uiey  could  do  which 
would  bo  unconstitutional,  for  such  act  would  lie  no  more 
than  repealing  some  law  or  usage  having  the  force  af  law 
which  the  mass  of  the  nation  regarded  with  more  than 
usual  veneration,  or  ciiacling  something  at  variaticu  wuh 
such  bw  or  usage.  For  example,  if  the  next  assembled 
parliament  should  abolish  the  trial  by  jury  m all  cases, 
except  criminal  matters,  or  where  the  crown  is  the  prose- 
cutor, such  an  act  might  bo  called  by  some  illegal,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  unwise.  But  it  would  not  be  called  illegal 
by  any  person  who  had  fully  examined  mto  the  meaning  of 
the  aui^  law ; it  would  not  be  called  unconstitutional  by 
any  man  who,  having  called  it  illegal,  wished  to  be  con- 
sistent with  himself:  it  could  only  properly  be  called  wise 
or  unwise  by  tliose  who  hod  reflected  sutficiently  on  the 
nature  of  tho  institution  and  its  operations  to  knoa'  whether 
such  a modifleation  would  do  more  good  or  harm. 

llie  words  constitution  and  unconstitutional  appear  to 
bo  only  strictly  applicable  to  such  a case  as  tho  following ; 
where  the  sovereign  power  being  invested  in  one,  or  two, 
or  five  hundred,  or  all  tho  males  of  an  independent  jioliti- 
cal  community  who  are  above  a certain  age,  or  in  any  other 
number  in  such  a community,  lays  down  certain  rules  to  i 
regulate  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  sovereign  |>owor 
intrusts  the  legislative  functions.  Such  are  the  Constitutions 
of  the  several  statcis  composing  the  North  American  Union, 
atid  such  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Federation  of  these 
several  states.  In  those  several  slates  the  in  the 

moss,  and  as  a general  rule,  are  the  sovereign,  people 
asscmbluil  by  their  delegates,  named  for  that  especial  pur- 
]x>sc,  have  framed  the  existing  Constitutions  ; and  they 
change  tho  same  Constitutions  in  the  same  way  ahonevur 
the  majority  of  the  people,  that  is,  when  the  sovereign, 
cliooik^  to  make  such  change. 

Tbcho  Constitutiuns  lay  down  certain  rules,  according  to 
which  tho  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functioimries 
must  be  chosen  ; they  fix  limits  to  their  several  powers, 
Ixith  with  resjiect  to  one  another,  and  with  respect  to  the 
indiviiluaU  who  comp<HO  tho  soveivign.  ‘They  do  ordain 
and  declare  the  future  form  of  government.’  For  e.\ample, 
llw  Consiiiulion  of  Virginia  uf  1776,  declare.^  ‘that  all  mi- 
lusters  of  tho  Gospel  of  every  denomination  shall  be  inca- 
pable orbouig  elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assembly, 


or  of  tho  Privy  Council.*  Tho  samo  rule,  we  believe,  foenu'a 
part  of  the  recently  amended  Conslituliun  of  the  same  state. 
If  the  Virginia  legislature  were  to  pass  an  act  to  enable 
clergymen  to  lieoomc  members  of  the  House  uf  Assembly  or 
oft  he  Privy  Council,  such  an  act  would  be  unconstitutional, 
and  no  one  would  bo  bound  to  obey  it.  The  judiciary,  if 
such  B matter  came  bofuru  it,  would,  in  the  discharge  of  iU 
duty,  declare  it  unconslituiional,  and  such  so-called  law 
could  have  no  further  effect  than  if  any  unauthorized  body 
of  men  bad  made  the  rule. 

A constilutbn  then  is  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  the 
sovereign  power,  by  which  it  dclcratcs  a )>art  of  its  autho- 
rity to  certain  persons,  or  to  a body,  to  be  chosen  in  a way' 

Sroscribed  by  Act  of  Constitution,  which  at  the  same  time 
xes  in  a general  way  the  powers  of  the  body  to  which  a 
part  of  the  soNoreign  power  is  thus  delegated.  And  the 
sovereign  newer  changes  this  Constitution  whenever  it 
pleases,  ana  in  doing  so  acts  neither  constituliunally  nor 
unconstitutionally,  but  simply  exercises  its  sovereign  power. 
No  body  can  act  um'onstituiionally  but  a body  which  has 
received  authority  from  a higher  ]H>wer,  and  acts  contrary 
to  the  terras  which  fix  that  authority.  Wherever  then  there 
is  a sovereign  power,  consisting  cither  uf  one,  as  the  Auto- 
crat of  Russia,  uf  throe  members,  king,  lonK  and  com- 
mons, os  in  England  (provided  tlicso  throe  members  do 
possess  the  complete  sovereign  powerX  or  of  all  tl>e  males 
bom  of  American  citizens  and  of  a given  age,  as  in  most  o{ 
the  United  Stages  of  North  America— such  sovereign  pow  er 
cannot  act  unconstitutionally.  For  toact  unconstiluUonally 
would  be  to  act  against  u rule  imposed  by  some  superior  au- 
thority, which  would  bo  a conlrauiciion. 

The  policy  of  having  a constitution  in  a state  where  the 
sovereign  power  is  in  the  hands  of  tho  community,  may  be 
defend^  on  general  grounds  of  convenience.  \Vhen  tho 
community  have  settled  that  certain  frindamcntal  maxims 
are  right,  it  is  a saving  of  time  and  trouble  to  exclude  tho 
diMUBsion  of  all  such  matters  from  the  functions  of  thowe  to 
whom  they  have  by  the  constitution  intrusted  legislative 
|K>wer.  Such  funaamentai  rules  also  pre>cnt  a burntr  to 
any  sudden  and  violent  oMumption  of  undue  authority 
either  by  the  legislative  or  executive,  and  obligo  them,  as 
we  see  in  the  actual  workings  of  constitutions,  to  obtain 
their  object  by  other  means,  w hich,  if  not  less  dangerous  in 
the  end,  arc  more  slow  in  their  operation,  and  thus  can  1>e 
delected  and  are  ux]x>se<l  to  be  defeated  by  similar  moans 
put  in  action  by  the  opjmsing  parly.  There  are  di»advant- 
agt^  also  in  such  an  arrangomont.  Omsiit  utiunal  rules 
wlien  onct^  fixed  are  not  ea.sily  changed;  and  the  Icgiolativc 
body  when  once  establiftbcd,  tliuugh  llieorutically,  and  in 
fact  too,  under  tiie  sovereign  coniroul,  often  finds  ineuns  to 
elude  tlic  vigilance  and  defeat  tlio  wishes  of  the  boily  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence,  and  from  which  it  denve^  its 
power.  One  of  the  great  means  by  which  lbe^c  ends 
arc  eflected  is  tho  interprotaliou  of  tho  written  instrument 
or  constitution,  which  is  ibo  warrant  for  their  powers.  Thu 
! practice  of  torturing  the  words  of  all  written  law.  till  in 
effect  Uh!  law  or  rule  is  made  to  express  the  contrary  of 
what  seemed  to  be  at  first  intended,  appears  to  be  deeply 
implantetl  in  the  English  race,  and  in  those  of  their  du- 
st endants,  who  have  established  constitutional  forms  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  value  of  all  written  instru- 
ments, whether  called  cunstitutions  or  not,  seems  consider 
ably  impaired  by  lhi.<  peculiar  aptitude  to  construe  words 
which  once  seemed  to  have  <ftiv  plain  meaning  only,  so 
that  they  shall  mean  any  thing  which  the  actual  circum 
stances  may  require,  or  may  seem  to  require. 

It  is  beside  our  purple.*  to  discuss  the  advantage  of  a 
Constitution  in  a community  wlioro  the  HO'creign  is  one. 
Being  .'•upremo,  the  sovereign  may  change  the  Constitution 
when  he  plea.«ms.  It  may  be  said  that  if  the  CJon.^titulion  is 
good,  anrf  hus  been  allowed  to  stand  by  several  suwessivo 
pos.ses.sors  of  the  sovereign  |>owcr,  it  obtains  an  apparent 
pnwcriplivc  authority,  which  is  the  more  binding  on  the 
sovereign,  o»  the  mass  of  the  nation  habitually  reganl  the 
same  (junstilulion  as  somoihingwhich  even  the  sovereign 
cannot  touch  with  impunity.  It  would  shock  common  pre- 
iudicQ  if  the  actual  sovereign  were  to  violate  that  whicii 
has  bt«Mi  snncUoned  by  his  pre^lccessors,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  an  apparently  higher  antM|uitv  than  the  power 
which,  in  the  actual  sovereign’s  hand.s  ai»pears  to  be  of  more 
recent  birth.  The  precise  meaning  of  what  is  callmi  the 
English  Oinstitution  mast  l>o  c^t  from  the  various  writer* 
who  have  made  its  iH^igin  an^  progress  their  study.  In 
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rwdinff  them  it  miy  not  be  amiss  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
vord  Constitution,  as  used  by  them,  has  nut  the  exact,  but 
the  rague  meaning  as  explained  above. 

For  the  nature  of  a Federal  Governmeift,  which  neces- 
sarily implies  the  notion  of  a Constitution,  see  Fborrxtion. 

CONSTITUTIONS,  APOSTOUCAL  or  CLEMEN- 
TINE, area  code  of  regtilations,  attributed  by  some  ecclesi- 
astical writers  to  the  Apostles, -and  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected by  Clemens  Romanus.  The  collection  consists  of  eight 
books,  containing  a great  many  precepts  and  rules  concern- 
ing the  discipline,  doctrine,  and.oeremonios  of  the  church. 

Besides  the  gospels,  epistles  and  apoca1>*pee,  which  now 
compose  the  volume  of  the  ‘New  Testament,’ there  were, 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  Cbristianitv,  numerous  writings  Ideat- 
ing the  name  of  the  Apostles  and  apostolical  men,  of  which 
some  ate  extant  at  the  present  time:  and  it  is  generally 
considered  that  two  among  the  first  in  order  of  time  are 
the  eight  books  of  Apostolical  or  Clementine  canons,  and 
the  Constitutions  which  are  the  subject  of  the  presentarti- 
cle.  That  the  latter  once  constituted  a part  of  the  New 
Testament  is  evident  from  the  last  of  the  apostolical  canons, 
which  states  that  * Tho  holy  and  venerable  Bible  consists 
of  the  Old  Testament  (of  which  tho  several  constituent 
books  are  enumerated)  and  the  New  Testament,  which 
consists  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew.  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ; 
14  epistles  of  Paul;  2 of  Peter;  3 of  John  ; 1 ofJames;  1 
of  Jude;  2 of  Clement,  and  the  Crnittitulirms  for  you  that 
arc  bishops,  pviblishcd  by  mo  Clement  in  8 books,  which 
are  not  to  ^ divulged  to  all,  becau-c  of  the  mystical  things 
contained  in  them;  and  the  Acu  of  the  Apostles.*  (Labboi, 
Coilfct.  Concil-t  tom  i.)  One  of  the  epistles  of  Clement  and 
part  of  the  other  which  is  attributed  tohim,  arc.included  in 
the  Albxandrinx  MS.  Epiphanius  (a.o.  4U0)  cites  the 
Constitutions  not  only  as  the  work  of  an  honest  Catholic 
Christian,  but  as  the  divine  word  and  doctrine:  yet  in  his 
catalogue  of  canonical  books  they  are  not  included,  and  it 
is  contended  that  the  Constitutions  now  extant  are  not 
identical  with  those  from  which  Epiphanius  cited. 

The  authenticity  and  date  of  this  work  have  been'a  subject 
of  much  leamerl  contention  ; and  though  by  Ihr  tho  greater 
number  of  critics  have  pronounced  it  to  be  a pseudonymous 
compilation,  made  in  tba  third  or  fourth  century,  there  have 
been  some  who  support  the  opinion  of  its  opo.sloliral  origin. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  state  of  tno  evidence  will 
find  iB  the  following  works,  and  in  various  others  to  which 
they  refer,  some  useful  assiktance.  Turriamis,  who  argues 
for  tho  authenticity  uf  the  Constitutions,  in  his  five  books 
Advcrsvis  Magdcbur'..'cnses,  adduces  many  passages  from 
Tertullian,  Ignatius,  Juslinus,  and  others,  as  instances  of 
quotation  ftum  them.  To  this  Revetus  replies  (Criticus 
Sarcr,  p.  115,  et  seq.),  that  sinee  these  fathers  say  nothing 
of  tlio  Ckinstitutions  by  name,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  tbo 
Constitutions  are  compiled  from  tho  fathers  os  that  the 
fathers  quoted  from  the  Constitutions.  Scultetua,  another 
opponent  of  Turrian,  gives,  in  replying  to  him,  a full  analysis 
uf  all  the  books  of  the  Conatitutions  in  his  Medulla  Pa- 
tnim,  1.  ii.,  c.  5.  Cottelerius  (Apparatus  Patrum  Aposto- 
liconira,  tom  i.)  declares  them  to  be  apocryphal  and  pscud- 
opigraphical,andthe  production  neither  of  tne  Apostles  nor 
of  Clement.  Tillemont  expresses  a similar  opinion.  Dal- 
Imus  (in  Pseudipigruphis  Apostolicis,  lib.  iii.)  tlates  them 
subseciuent  to  tho  council  of  Nice,  in  a.d.  325.  Le  Clerc 
(Ribliutheca)  assigns  their  origin  to  some  Arian  in  the 
4th  century,  in  which  ho  is  followed  by  Robert  Turner  in 
‘ A Discourse  on  tho  Projonded  Constitutions,’  which  re- 
gards them  as  a compilation  from  numerous  Con.stitutions, 
canons,  travels,  traditions,  and  liturgies,  ascribed  to  the 
apostles.  Bishop  Pearson  (On  the  Crcod,)  supposes 
them  to  have  been  compiled  from  others  which  were 
attributed  (o  Clement,  Ignatius,  Hippolytus,  and  others  ; 
but  altered  and  interpolated  sinco  thu  time  of  Epiphanius. 
Archbishops  AiVakc  and  Usher,  the  former  in  ‘Genuine 
Rpistlcs  01  the  Fathers,’  p.  105;  the  latter  in  'Dissert,  ad 
Ignatium,’  p.  2,  consider  them  as  apocr)phal  and  pseudony- 
mou.s;  but  WhuitOQ,  regardless  of  all  such  opinions,  con- 
tend.s  with  great  leaning  and  warmth,  in  his  ‘ V indication 
of  the  Constitutiona,*  8vo.,  1715,  that  they  are  quite  as 
authentic  as  tho  wrHinga  of  tho  New  Testament,  wore 
dictated  by  tho  Apostles  and  written  from  their  mouths  by 
Clement,  and  that  they  contain  a good  s<'hemc  of  (Arian) 
fkith,  and  form  a valuable  supplement  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  institutions  are  given  in  the  great  coUoc- 
tioa  of  Councils  by  lAbbo,  tom.  i. ; in  tho  several  Biblio- 


I thec40  Patrum  ; in  Cottelerii  S.S.  Patrum  Opera  ^orn  ut 
Suppositiuia.  (See  also  Bishop  Beveridge,  Vodex- Cituonum 
Ecclet.  PrimitivtB  vindicatuM  et  illuetratus;  Gerhard,  Hut. 
Jurie  Jiccies.,  n\im.  122;  UofTmanni,  Lexicon;  Lardner’s 
Credibiiity,  voL  iv.,  p.  320-354 ; Lenglet,  Tab.  Chrotiol,,  tom. 
iL,  p.  2 1 2 ; Jurlin’t  Hemarh  on  Ecclet.  Hitt.,  vul.  i.,  p.  228.) 

CONSTITUTIONS.  ROMAN.  The  word  cousiiiilio 
(from  constituere,  t. to  set  up.  to  establish),  signiiles  any  dis- 
position or  appointment ; for  example,  in  D.  iv.  2, 1.  9,  $ 3,  a 
decree  of  the  praetor  is  called  constitutio.  The  decrees  and 
decisions  of  Roman  emperors  are  also  ealle<l  constilutionos ; 
and,  according  to  Gains  (i.  5),  an  imperial  constitutioD  is 
what  the  empwror  dcolares  by  a decree,  or  au  edict,  car  a 
letter.  That  modem  signiheation  of  tho  term,  which  de- 
notes the  fundamental  law  of  a state,  was  not  in  use  among 
the  Romana ; yet  Cicero  {de  RepMiea,  i.  45)  employs  the 
wonl  to  express  a similar  notion. 

During  the  republic  the  Roman  law  woa  made  or  deve- 
loped by  decrees  of  the  people  in  thu  comiiia  (leges  and 
plebiscita),  by  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  edicts  of 
various  magistrates,  as  the  prsotors  and  tBdiles.  [Roman 
Law.]  After  tho  great  internal  change  and  revolutions 
had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  state,  and  Augusta.^  hud 
united  in  himself  the  powers  uf  all  the  branches  of  guv  em- 
ment,  with  the  direction  of  tho  senate,  and  of  the  assemblies 
of  the  people,  the  imperial  power  was  firmly  established. 
The  emperor  not  only  had  the  right  of  is-suing  edicts,  us  the 
magistrates  of  the  republic  hod  done,  but  bo  could  propose 
and  make  entirely  new  laws.  Propositions  of  laws  from  the 
emperor  to  tho  senate  were  called  orationes  principum. 
Thus  arose  the  imperial  constitutions,  with  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus.  But  as  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Sulla,  Pumpeius, 
and  J ulius  Ciasar.  were  ratified  and  oonfinned  by  the  pciiple, 
both  in  their  lifetime  and  after  their  death,  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  constitutions. 


As  the  institutions  of  the  renublic  only  gradually  merged 
into  tho  imperial  autocracy',  (he  voice  of  the  people  in  tho 
comitia  and  tbo  decrees  of  the  senate  were  still  respected  in 


form,  though  not  in  substance.  But  after  a.d.  24,  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  tho  legislation  of  the  people,  and  2tK» 
years  later,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  also,  totally  ceased, 
yrom  that  »ra  laws  were  made  only  by  the  emperors;  and 
from  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  tho  constitutions 
were  properly  called  leges  novfo,  or  new  laws. 

The  im{>enal  constitutions  occur  under  different  deno- 
minations; as  edicta  (leges  edictalos),  or  decrees  addressed 
to  and  binding  on  all  Roman  subjects;  decrota  or  rescripta, 
which  are  decisions  in  particuUr  cases,  upon  questions 
proposed  to  the  emperor  by  public  functionaries  or  private 
persons  ; those  decisions  also  were  universally  binding. 
\Vo  find  the  terms  epistolse  also  used,  when  the  decisions 
were  answers  to  magistrates,  and  litteree  when  given  in 
' reply  to  private  persons.  Important  single  constitutions 
Were  often  called,  from  the  emperor  who  made  them, 

' lex  Anastasfana.* 

In  course  of  time  the  number  of  these  constitutions  be- 
came so  great,  that  to  prermt  confusion  collections  woro 
made,  and  called  codes.  The  first  collections  made  by  pri- 
vate persons  were  the  codices  Gregoriani  and  Hennoge- 
, niani,  of  which  we  know  very  little ; it  licing  even  uncertain . 
if  they  were  two  separate  ci^es  or  only  one.  Yet  it  eerms 
that  tlio  first  collector  was  Gregorius,  and  that  Hermo^enes 
continued  the  work.  Opinions  vary  also  as  to  the  time 
when  these  compilers  lived.  Their  collections,  which  con- 
tained tho  constitutions  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to  1>io- 
clctian,  aro  lost,  and  we  have  only  some  fragments,  which 
were  first  edited  by  Jac.  Sichardus  (Bosil,  1528,  fob),  to- 
gether with  tho  Codex  Thoodoaianus.  Tho  fragments  arc 
in  Schulting*s  ‘ Jurisnrud.  Vet.  Anfejust.,’  Lugd.  Bat.  1712, 
and  in  tho  ‘Jus  Civile  Antejusl.,*  Berol.  1815. 

Another  and  more  imjwrtant  collection  was  made  under 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  U.,  by  public  authority.  The  em- 
peror having  nominated,  in  tho  year  435,  a commission  of 
sixteen  persona,  under  tho  direction  of  Antiochus,  for  tho 
purpose  of  collecting  the  constitutions  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  throe  years  afterwards  (a.d.  438), 
tho  now  code,  called  Codex  Theodosianus,  wa.s  confirmed 
by  the  emperor,  and  published  in  tho  eastern  eniniro.  It 
contains  sixteen  booxs,  divided  into  titles,  in  which  tho 
separate  constitutions  aro  arranged,  according  to  their  sub 
ject-matter,  in  such  a way  that  many  of  them  are  subdi- 
vided. Some  additions,  called  novellm,  were  afterwards 
made  to  the  ooUeetioa  of  Theedosiuf,  Tbo  tnt  five  books 
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Trere  1o«t,  but  Hone  parts  of  them  have  )>oen  recently  dU-  century.  His  work  on  this  subject,  entitled  * Detemin&lie 
covered  at  Milan,  by  Clossius  (Clonaii  ‘Thoodo*.  Coilic.  F.  Jounnis  Parisiensi*  de  modo  cxiatondi  Corpus  Christi  in 
Geimiii.  Fra  jmu'nta.’  Tub.  ; and  at  Turin,  by  Peyron,  Sacramento  Altana,’  was  repub’>bhed  by  Allix  in  1686. 

(‘ CkIic.  Theodus.  Fra^m.  Ined.,’ Tur,  1823-4.)  The  best  CONSUL  (a  wonl  of  lh«  »amc  family  as  comulere^  to 
edition  uf  the  Tbeodosian  Code  is  that  by  J ae.  Gothofre-  consult),  was  the  title  of  the  biirhcst  ordinary  ma^ist^ale  in 
du8,  tom.  vi.,  Ltigd.,  1665,  who  also  wrote  an  excellent  the  Roman  republic.  King  Tarquinius  Superhu.s  having 
commentary  on  it,  whiol  was  piiblished,  together  with  the  been  expelled  rrom  Rome  for  his  tyTaunicaJ  conduct,  by  Um 
text,  by  Riitor,  Ix-iprig,  I M6-54.  joint  etforts  of  the  )>atricians  and  plebeians,  u.c.  409.  a re- 

in the  year  506.  Alanc  II.  made  an  abridgement  of  the  public,  was  establishoil.  Insteail  of  kings  two  functionaries 
Tlwodosian  Code,  adding  to  it  the  excerpts  from  the  co-  called  consuls  (cunsulea,  in  GnMik  I'lrarut)  were  appointed 
dio«-H  Gregnriani  and  Hermogeniani,  and  of  the  works  of  to  administer  the  republic.  The  first  con»ulft  were  Lucius 
the  Roman  lawyers  Gaius  and  Paulus,  for  the  use  of  the  Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinu.s  (or  M. 
Romans  then  living  in  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths : the  Horatius,  according  to  Polybius,  iii.  22).  The  consuls  were 
collection  is  called  ‘Brevnarium  Alaricianum.’  annually  cicciod  in  the  Comitia  Cunluriala,  and  at  first 

The  last  and  most  important  collection  of  Roman  consti-  only  chosen  from  the  patrii-iat.s. 
tulions  wa.s  made  by  the  order  of  Justinian.  fJcsTiNiAN's  As  the  consulship  was  cstabli.-^hcd  in  the  place  of  the 
Lk«islation.1  bingly  uBice,  the  consuls  also  were  invested  witi)  (he  sjime 

CONSTRUCTION  (geometryX  tdl  formation  of  lines,  power  that  the  kin«  had  (Niebuhr’s and  Gibbon  s 
figures,  &c.,  which  is  not  absolutely  implied  in  the  hypo-  IJistory,  I 3 ; Cicero,  De  Leg-  iu-  X wlto  ascribes  to  tlicra 
tliesi^  of  the  problem  or  theorem  in  question.  Thus,  in  the  *ji>giam  pot^tatem.’)  Tlie  consulate  was  with  the  cx- 
jtrnof  nf  the  thuorum, ' the  square  ou  the  hypotheuusc  of  a ception  of  the  dictatorship,  the  highest,  and,  bc^forc  pro>- 
right  migled  Iriuiiglu  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  (or,  cndiles,  and  censors  existed,  tlic  only  superior  admi- 
the  sides,’  the  formation  of  the  right-angled  trianglo  and  of  nistrative  office  in  Rome.  Tlic  consuls  were  at  the  heail 
the  squares  is  nut  technically  considered  as  part  of  the  of  the  whole  republic:  the  judiciary  (jurisdictio),  the  mili- 
construction,  the  latter  term  Ming  only  used  to  imply  all  tary  (imperiumX  and  (he  exei-utive  lowers  were  all  uuiti^ 
the  additional  formation  of  figure  necessary  to  the  proof.  in  them.  Accordingly,  we  fltul  them  al.'^  railed  prmtures, 
A question  is  frequently  said  to  be  solved  by  construe-  and  judices,  and  imperaiores.  They  nresided  in  the  senate, 
tion.  when  it  is  only  meant  (hat  a geometrical  method  of  where  tliey  hod  an  cluvalcd  scat,  ana  the  business  in  the 
solving  it  is  adopted  [Solution,  GKOiiKTRtCAL].  as  distin- 1 comitia  curiata  and  centuriata  w-as  ronducteil  by  them, 
guished  from  an  algebraical  solution.  An  equation  is  also  The  consuls  created  the  quicstors  of  the  public  treasury, 
sometimes  said  to  be  constructed,  in  the  sense  inverse  to  i and  thus  had  great  influence  iu  the  adininUtrutiun  of  the 
that  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  solved;  that  is,  when  the  roots  tr?o.sury,  the  qumsiors  being  dcj>endent  on  them.  They 
aru  given,  and  the  equation  is  required  to  bo  found.  [Equa-  j could  also  (xmcludo  p«ai'C  and  make  alliances.  They  were 
TioNs,  Theory  op.J  | the  supremo  judgc:^  in  all  suits  and  criminal  trials. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL  (Consubstantialis)  ts  equivalent  | Tlio  consuls  pq^ssed  (he  same  external  in.signia  of 
in  expression  to  co-essential,  and  is  the  translation  of  the  ^ honour  as  the  kings,  except  the  gulden  crowm  and  the 
term  ifiacveioc,  homoousios,  which,  in  the  commencement  trabea  (purple  cloak),  which  latter  they  were  only  allowed 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  the  subject  of  so  much  zealous  to  wear  in  a triumph.  They  bad  a sceptre  of  ivory,  with  an 
contention  among  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  sects  of  eagle  at  the  end.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  people  they 
Christians.  The  Arians  and  Eusebions,  who  asserted  the  sat  on  the  sella  curulis  (an  ornamented  chair);  and  liku 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  adherent.s  of  Mace-  the  other  senators  they  wore  the  toga  prmtexta.  Twelve 
donius,  who  asserted  the  tkird  person,  to  be  differetil  and  llrtors,  with  the  fa'^ces  and  axes,  os  the  sy-rabol  of  the  con- 
distinct  in  nature  from  the  first,  were  strenuously  opposed  sula’ power  over  (be  lives  of  the  citizens,  preceded  each  of 
by  the  Alhanasiaus,  who,  at  the  council  of  Nu-e  (a.  d.  325X  them  at  first  ; but  P.  Valerius,  called  Poplicola,  a name 
adopted  as  the  pass-word  of  their  party  the  term  h/ioovoio^,  which  implies  his  rcsixN:t,  or  afiected  respect,  for  popular 
consubstantial,  or,  a.s  it  is  Englished  in  the  Niccnc  creed,  rights,  limited  the  power  of  the  consuls,  and  curtailed  the 
* 0/  fine  substance  with  the  Father.’  There  were  three  external  svinboU  of  their  authority.  In  (he  city,  the  axes 
contbetine  denominations : those  who  held  the  three  per-  were  taken  fVum  the  fusees,  and  only  one  of  the  consuls  was 
sons  to  be  of  the  same  substance,  o^ooturfoc;  those  who  preceded  by  the  twelve  licfors.  From  their  sentence  nj>- 
asserted  them  to  be  of  a«t>m7dr  substance,  ofuytovaiot and  peals  to  the  people  were  allowed.  From  this  time  they  were 
those  who  contended  that  they  were  of  a substance,  deprived  of  their  former  power  of  condemning  citizens  to 

dvo/ioToc.  Between  these  parties  tlie  dispute  was  carried  death  in  Rome,  and  the  power  of  scouiging  them  only  ro 
on  during  several  years  with  great  violence;  and  successive  mained.  But  while  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  anny  out 
councils,  oomposeu  of  hundreds  of  bishops,  continued  to  of  Rome,  they  retained  the  axes  in  the  fasces  and  all  their 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  altering  creeds  and  reciprocating  former  rights.  Tlie  consul  who, according  to  the  settlement 
anathemas.  In  modern  tiroes  the  dvo/ioToc  doctrine  has  of  Valerius,  wa.s  not  preevdod  by  the  twelve  liciors,  bad  n 
been  advocated  by  Dr.  Bury  in  hU  * Naked  Gospel,’  a work  public  slave,  called  accensus,  to  precede  him.  Tlie  right 
which,  though  condemned  and  burnt  by  the  University  of  to  tlio  twelve  lictors  and  the  supreme  authority  in  niaiicrs 
Oxford,  was  approved  and  adopted  by  Locke,  Clarke,  and  of  administration  were  enjoyed  by  the  consuls  alternately 
Whiston.  The  circumstantial  particulars  of  the  untjent  from  month  to  month. 

controversy  maybe  found  in  the  various  histories  of  the  Tlie  patricians,  after  expelling  the  kings  with  (he  help 
councils  of  that  period,  and  its  modern  revival  in  the  nu-  of  the  plebeians,  dcsigneu  to  tran.cfer  the  royal  jiowcr  to 
morous  works  on  the  Unitarian  doctrines.  Sec  especially  themselves,  which  they  accorapH'died  by  securing  the 
the  article  ‘ Arianisme,’ in  PI ugnet’s  Z)iW.  dcs /fen'jriex.  election  of  both  consuls  out  of  (heir  own  bo<ly.  The 
(JONSUBSTANTIATION,  or  IMPANATION,  is  a consuls  therefore  being  invested  with  the  supremo  power, 
term  adopted  bv  tlie  Lutheran  Church  to  designate  its  the  struggle  of  the  people  with  the  patricians  was  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  lEucharist.  in  contradistinction  to  the  Iran-  same  time  a struggle  against  the  consuls.  Their  power 
substantiation  of  the  Cliurcb  of  Rome.  Luther,  after  sustained  a great  ^ock  by  the  institution  of  the  tribunes 
separating  from  tlie  Catholic  communion,  still  retained  the  of  the  plebs.  Each  of  tlie  tribunes,  whose  number  at  last 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence;  but  instead  of  (caching,  os  amounted  to  ten,  had  the  right  of  putting  his  veto  on  the 
the  Romanists  do,  that  the  priest’s  pronunciation  of  the  measures  of  the  consuls.  In  order  to  prevent  arbitraiy  nol.s 
words  of  couseiTaiion  at  once  deprive  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  consuls,  the  tribune  Terrentius,  s.c.  461,  made  a pro- 
on  llie  altar  of  their  natural  qualities,  and  transform  them  position  for  a code  or  colloction  of  laws,  and  in  theyeor  n.c. 
hito  the  real  Iwdy  und  IiIikkI  of  Christ,  he  taught,  that  452  ten  men  (decemviri)  vi'crc  named  for  this  purpose,  who 
aflcr  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  they  aru  were  invested  with  full  powers,  and  all  other  functionaries 
myslcrioiusly  accomjanted  with  the  real  body  and  blooil.  for  the  time  were  suspended.  The  consulate  being  ru-enta- 
In  short,  in /romuM/un/tarion,  the  divine  Vnly  end  blood  is  blished,  the  tribunes,  n.C.  444,  proposed  that  the  people 
present  iciihoui  the  bread  und  wine;  and  in  coruettbstanfia-  should  choose  consuls  from  the  plebeians  also,  a proposal 
titm  it  is  present  u-i/A  the  bread  and  wine : the  former  effects  which  gave  rise  to  a long  and  violent  contest.  Tho  consul* 
a chaugu  of  nature,  the  latter  a change  of  circumstance.  ship  was  again  suspended,  and  tribunes  of  war  (tribun- 
The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  cun'^uhslantiation  was  fir^t  in-  milt(ares)  with  consular  power  were  appointed,  to  which 
tnwlured  into  the  church  by  John,  surnanicd  Pungeiis  office  plebeians  also  were  made  eligible.  At  last,  n.c.  366,  tl» 
Aainus,  a doctor  of  Paris,  at  the  eiul  of  the  tbirteuntli  first  plebeian  was  elected  consul.  (Liv.  vL43  vili.  2.  2li 
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Afterwards  both  consuls  wore  on  several  occasions  ple- 
beians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  extensiou  of  the  state  made  it 
impossible  for  Iho  consuls  to  perform  the  increased  duties 
of  their  office,  and  new  functionaries  were  created.  lu 
B.C.  442,  the  censors,  and  b.c.  365,  the  prators,  were  created, 
which  latter  liad  the  judicial  functions  previousl)*  attached 
to  the  consulate.  In  relation  to  these  new  m^istrates,  the 
consul  was  called  uiagistratus  major,  or  superior  magis- 
trate. 

Though  the  consular  power  was  thus  much  diminished, 
it  was  still  very  great.  All  the  officers  of  the  state,  except 
the  tribunes,  were  under  the  consuls;  they  summoned  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  received  all  dispatches,  and  gave 
audiences  to  foreign  ambassadors.  In  time  of  war  they 
were  commandcrs-in-cluef,  and  the  election  of  the  military 
officers  partly  depended  on  them.  In  critical  times  the 
consular  power  was  made  unlimited  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  ‘v'ideant  consults  no  quid  respubliea  detrimeiiti  ca- 
piat’ (they  should  take  care  tliat  the  republic  sustained 
no  harm).  Under  such  circumstances  tM>*  could  require 
the  strictest  obedience  from  all  the  citizens;  and  they 
resumed  their  right  to  condemn  to  death  without  apiical. 

The  imperium  or  military  command  was  grantua  to  the 
consuls  by  the  lex  curiata  [Comitia],  whereby  a province 
{firttvincia)  was  assigned  to  them.  The  term  firovinria 
originally  denoted  the  power  givxm  to  discharge  some  pub- 
lic duty  out  of  Rome,  particularly  the  command  of  the 
army  in  conquered  countries ; and  these  countries  them* 
selves  wore  called  provinciio  (provinces).  When  a con- 
sul, after  the  expiration  of  hut  term  of  office,  was  appointcvl 
to  govern  a province,  he  was  called  pro-consul. 

At  first  no  particular  ago  woe  a necessary  <|UBliAr4itk>n 
for  tiie  consulate.  But  by  the  lex  Annolia,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  L.  Villius,  in  tbo  year  b.c.  181,  a certain  age 
was  required  for  each  magistrate;  and  tbe  consul  must  be 
fiirty-threc  of  age.  But  this  law  was  not  always  ob- 
served; M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  elected  consul  in  his  twenty- 
third,  and  Scipio  Afrlcanus  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  No 
one  rould  legally  be  re-elected  till  after  an  inter^ul  of  ten 
leurs;  but  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  re-elected  six  times, 
and  Marius  seven  times. 

The  candidate  fi>r  tbe  consulate  was  required  to  be  at 
Romo  when  the  election  took  place  in  the  coinitia  centu- 
riala,  a rule  which  was  also  sometimes  not  regarded,  llie 
elder  of  the  two  consuls  first  received  the  fasces,  until  the 
Emperor  Augustus  prescribed,  by  the  law  called  lex  Julia 
and  Papia  Poppsaa,  that  he  should  take  them  first  who  had 
most  children.  Thu  time  of  election  varied  at  difierent 
periods  of  the  Commonwealth ; but  they  were  always 
clK)Kcn  some  time  before  th^  entered  on  office,  and  were 
called  designate  The  time  of  entrance  on  oHlce  likewise 
varied;  but  about  b.c.  154  it  was  fixed  that  they  should 
always  enter  on  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January.  The 
years  were  named  after  the  consuls,  and  annual  rogisters 
were  kept  fur  that  purpose,  which  were  ralle<l  f^ti  con- 
Kularcs-  When  the  consuls  entered  on  their  otfirc,  they  went 
in  a solemn  procession  to  the  capitol  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus;  and  after  this  ceremony  the  senate  held  a 
solemn  session.  Within  the  fivu  next  days  they  were  to 
tttku  the  (»ath  to  administer  (he  republic  according  to  the 
laws;  and  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  otllco  they  took  a 
similar  oath.  Those  who  hud  discharged  the  office  of' 
consul  were  called  oonsularos,  and  enjoyed  a kind  of  pre- 
eminence in  rank  over  the  other  senators. 
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From  the  time  of  Sulla  and  Cmsar,  who  were  elected 
perpetual  dictators,  the  consulate  gradually  lost  all  its 
powers,  and  under  the  emperors  It  sunk  to  a mere  shadow 
wnd  a name.  Yet  consuls  were  still  annually  elected  by 
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the  people,  until  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  ordered  that 
they  should  be  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  number  of 
the  consuU  was  much  augmented  by  the  emperors;  and 
several  kinds  of  consuls  were  made,  as  consules  ordiiiorii. 
after  whom  the  years  still  were  called;  cunsules  suffecti, 
elected  by  ihe  emperors ; and  consuies  hunorani,  who  had 
title  and  rank,  but  no  iwwer.  The  last  consul  after  whom 
the  year  was  denominated,  was  Basiling  junior,  in  the  veor 
1294  A.U.C.  or  541  a.i>.,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinianus. 

CXDNSUL,  on  officer  appointed  by  a government  to  rn 
side  in  some  foreign  country,  in  order  to  give  protection  to 
such  subjects  of  the  government  by  whom  he  is  appointed 
as  may  have  commercial  dealings  in  the  country  where  the 
consul  resides,  and  also  to  keep  his  employers  informed 
concerning  any  matters  relating  to  trade  which  may  be  of 
interest  or  advantage  for  them  to  know.  To  these  duties 
arc  somoliiiics  suporaddc<l  others  having  objects  more 
directly  political,  but  into  this  part  of  a consul’s  duty  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  at  present,  as  such  functions  are  as- 
signed to  consuls  not  as  such,  but  in  (he  absence  of  an 
ambassador  or  other  political  agent  Tlic  duties  of  an 
English  consul,  as  such,  cannui  {•erhitps  bo  better  described 
than  by  giving  the  substance  of  Ihe  general  intirurtions 
with  which  ho  is  furnisticd  by  the  government  on  bis  ap- 
pointment 

llis  first  duty  is  to  exhibit  his  commission,  either  directly, 
or  through  the  EiigUsb  ambassador,  to  the  authorities  of 
the  country  to  whien  ho  is  accredited,  and  to  obtai  ■ their 
sanction  to  his  appointment:  the  document  whereby  this 
sanction  is  communicated,  is  called  an  exe<{uatur;  iu  issue 
must  precede  the  commencement  of  hU  consular  duties, 
and  its  possession  secures  to  the  consul  *thc  enjoyment  of 
such  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  as  have  Wn 
enjoyM  by  his  predecessors,  and  as  arc  usually  granttrd  to 
consuls  in  the  countrt*  in  wliich  he  is  to  reside.^  It  must 
be  the  particular  study  of  the  consul  ‘ (o  become  conversant 
with  tlie  laws  and  general  principles  which  relate  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  with  foreign  parts;  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  langtiage  and  with  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  country  wherein  he  i^ides,  and  especially  with  sneh 
laws  as  have  anyconmotion  with  the  trade  between  the  two 
oountriea.’  It  U the  consul’s  principal  duty  ’to  protect  and 
promote  the  lawftil  trade  and  trading  interests  of  Great 
Britain  by  every  fkir  and  pn>|Mr  means;*  but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  ’ (o  caution  all  British  subjects  against  carrying 
on  on  illicit  asmmerce  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue  and 
in  riolation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  England,  or  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resides;*  and  ho  is  to  give  to  his 
own  government  notice  of  any  attempt  at  such  illicit  trading. 
The  consul  U ’ to  give  his  best  advice  and  assistance,  when- 
ever called  upon,  to  his  Majesty’s  trading  subjects,  quieting 
their  differences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and  gnod-wiii 
amongst  them,  and  conciliating  as  much  as  possible  the 
sulports  of  tbe  two  countries  upon  all  Joints  of  difference 
which  may  fall  under  his  cognizance.’  Should  any  attempts 
be  raado  to  injure  British  subjects  in  person  or  in  property, 
he  is  to  uphold  their  rightful  interests  and  tbe  privileges 
secured  to  them  by  treaty.  If^  in  such  cases,  redress  can- 
not be  obtained  from  tfie  local  administration,  he  must 
apply  to  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of  the  cuuntrv  in 
which  he  resides,  and  place  the  mutter  in  his  bands,  ^e 
cofisul  must  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Aflaini,  at  the  end  of  every  year  a retunt  of  the  trade  car- 
ried on  at  the  difierent  ports  within  hU  consulate,  according 
to  a form  prescribed.  He  is  also  required  to  send  quarterly 
I an  account  of  the  market  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in 
each  week  of  (he  preceding  three  months,  with  the  counie 
of  exchange,  and  any  other  remarks  which  he  may  consider 
necessary  for  properly  explaining  tbe  state  of  the  market 
for  com  and  grain.  It  is  further  his  duty  to  keep  bis  own 
government  informed  os  to  the  appearance  of  any  infectious 
disease  at  the  plni«  of  hU  residence.  The  comPI  is  required 
to  afford  relief  to  any  distressed  British  seamen,  or  other 
British  subjects  throng)  U{ion  the  coast,  or  reaching  by 
chance  any  place  within  his  district,  and  he  is  to  endeavour 
to  procure  for  such  persona  the  means  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land. He  is  to  furnish  intelligence  to  the  commanders  of 
king’s  ships  touching  upon  tlie  coast  whore  ho  is,  and  to 
obtain  for  them,  when  required,  supplies  of  water  and  prun- 
siuns,  and  he  is  to  exert  himself  to  recover  all  wrecks  and 
stores  belonging  to  king’s  ships  when  found,  at  sea,  and 
brought  into  the  port  where  ho  resides. 
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In  moM  cawR  consuls  are  subier-ts  of  the  state  by  whom 
tboy  aro  appointed,  but  this  is  uv  no  means  an  invariable 
rule,  and  they  are  sometimes  the  subjects  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside,  or  of  some  other  country  foreign  to  both. 
Persons  are  usually  selected  for  ftUing  the  uthce  from 
among  the  mercantile  class,  and  it  very  commonly  happens 
that  thev  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  at  the  port 
where  their  oflicial  residence  is  fixed.  In  this  respect  the 
English  govornraent  is  chargeable  with  some  inet>n^i*tency, 
for  while,  in  many  instances,  British  consuls  are  pcrmittcKl 
to  trade,  in  others  th^'  are  expressly  interdicted  from  so 
doing.  It  would  be  dimcult  to  discover  the  application  of 
any  fixed  principle  in  determining  the  places  where  cither 
of  these  opposite  rules  has  been  adopted.  \Vc  believe  the 
interdiction  to  be  of  modem  application,  and  that  the  dc* 
sire  of  diminishing  the  public  expense  has  since  led,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  relaxation  of  what  was  once  intended  to 
be  made  a general  rule,  it  being  necessary  to  give  a higher 
salary  whenever  trading  is  not  allowed.  Many  tmdors  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  office  at  a low  rate  of  direct  remu- 
neration for  the  sake  of  the  rommcrciol  inUuence  which  it 
brings,  and  which  is  frequently  of  far  greater  value  to  th^ 
than  any  salary  which  the  guveminent  would  give.  Ttie 
policy  of  this  kind  of  economy  Iuk  been  much  questioned. 

Tim  number  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  appointed  by  i 
lie  English  government,  and  their  distribution  m the  year  I 
♦ 835,  wore  as  under:—  I 


RimU  . 
Kvcikn  . 
Korv«y  . 
DfBmark 
Prusiln 
Hkinbiux 
HreiTiMi 
l.nWk 
Cuihavrn 
llolUnd 
IUIkIub 
Fr*b«« 

8|m1b  aad  SpsiilB 
Purtufsl 
itBir 

Amiri*  . 

Sieiij  , 

Cinw* 

8rrl* 

Kfypi 

Suteiof  I 

MeiicD 

tViiarabi* 

Britil 

Monu  VI<1m> 
Bupom  Ajres 
CblU 

lUyti 

SuMhrtoati 


Tlie  salaries  paid  vary  not  only  in  the  manner  above 
stated,  but  likewise  according  to  the  particular  circumstanees 
attending  the  appointment,  a residence  in  some  euuntrtet 
being  necessarily  more  expensive  than  in  others. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  English  consuls  and 
vice-consuls  in  1835  was  61.95U/. ; in  1825  the  amount 
was  71,716/.  In  addition  to  their  salaries,  consuls  are  in 
the  receipt  of  fees  on  signing  various  documents,  but  these 
fbes  aro  of  small  amount.  In  1834  only  12,1434  Wrh  . 
divided  among  the  whole  number  in  unequal  proportions: 
the  largest,  at  lUo  de  Janeiro,  in  that  year  was  98u/. ; w hilc, 
in  some  rases,  the  sum  did  not  exceed  one  or  two  pounds. 
CONSUMPTION,  PUL>IONARY.  [Phthisis  Pol- 

MONALIS.} 

CONSUMPTION,  MESENTERIC.  [Marasmus.] 

CONSUMPTION,  in  political  economy,  is  the  end  of* 
produetbn  ; the  use,  the  expenditure,  of  articles  produced, 
it  is  unnecessary  hero  to  enter  upon  any  examination  uf 
the  theories  of  jfnjductive  and  unprodticiivf.  consumption, 
which  have  so  largely  occupied  tho  attention  of  writers 
upon  political  economy.  \Vc  have  stated  tho  fl^ncral  prin- 
ciple under  the  head  Accumulation,  l^c  natural 
relations  between  production  and  consumption  appear  very 
unlikely  to  be  greatly  disturbed  in  any  condition  of  society 
in  wUicn  there  is  fre^om  ofiabour  ana  security  of  property. 
The  most  injudicious  and  extravagant  consumption  on  the 
part  of  the  few  is,  in  its  degree,  a stimulus  to  a more 
strenuous  production  on  tho  part  of  tho  many  ; and  under 
these  oircumstanecs  there  la  sure  to  be  that  excess 
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of  production  over  consumption  which  constitutes  capittL 
The  creation  of  capilol  shows  that  the  production  hai  been 
greater  than  the  unproductive  consumption.  Ajudiciou» 
and  weU  rejmlatcrl  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  few 
would  doubtless  afford  a more  certaiu  encouragement  to  the 
industry'  of  the  producers,  and  the  excess  of  production 
ovtr  consumption  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  greater. 
Whatever  injury  tho  improvident  cunsumptiun  of  individuals 
inoy  cause  to  thcmsclvo*.  it  isquitc  clear  that  the  pro<lucing 
class  of  society  will  always  repair  the  waste  of  tlie  spending 
class ; that  in  point  of  fact  tiiere  will  be  an  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption,  wherever  the  course  of  induain' 
is  not  impeded  by  bad  laws,  or  by  a wasteful  consumpiitiii 
on  the  part  of  a government.  Whenever  a government 
engages  in  tlie  ruinous  consumption  incidental  to  war,  for 
I exumpic,  a very  powerful  stimulus  may  indeed  bo  given  to 
^rticular  branches  of  industry;  but  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry that  would  have  been  cm-oitraged  had  tlieir  money 
remained  in  the  uockcls  of  the  tox-pnycrs,  will  {woportion- 
ately  be  depressed.  The  compensating  power  uf  production 
that  is  called  forth  in  all  cases  of  private  consumption  must 
be  deranged,  or  unequally  and  therefore  imperfectly  excited, 
by  the  consumption  of  the  stale. 

CONTACT.  (Geometry.)  Two  linos,  one  of  which  at  least 
is  curved,  are  said  to  be  in  contact  when  they  have  a (x»m- 
mon  j)oint,  ami  recede  from  tliat  point  in  such  a way  tliat 
the  detloction  of  the  one  from  the  oUierwill,  if  a sufficiently 
small  departure  be  taken,  liccome  as  small  a fraction  as  we 
please  of  llial  departure ; that  is,  if  there  bo  no  limit  to  the 
smallness  of  the  ratio  which  PQ  may  be  made  to  bear  to 
O N,  as  we  approach  the  point  O.  The  subject  will  be 
further  discussed  mathematically  in  Tangent,  Curva- 
ture, Corves  (Theory  of), — Surfaces  (Theory  of)  ; and 
we  shaU  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the 
connexion  between  the  preceding  definition,  which  is  re- 
fined and  mathematical,  and  the  obvious  ocular  phenonie* 
non,  by  perception  of  which  we  immediately  admit  a markcnl 
difference  of  character  between  corUact,  os  shown  at  S,  and 
simple  irUerteciion,  as  shown  at  II. 

All  our  perceptions  of  lines  being  ocular  and  physical  in 
the  first  instance,  there  is  amim'rimm  visibile,  or  least  visible 
distance,  at  which  lines  will  run  into  each  other.  Now  if 
P Q ami  O N always  prcsen.0  such  a ratio  to  <^ch  other 
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that  (he  mirnma  tnsibilia  of  these  lines  arrive  nearly  toge- 
ther, P Q will  not  be  lost  to  sight  Ijcforc  O N,  ami  the  curses 
will  continue  distinct  up  to  the  very  point  of  meeting.  But 
if  P Q diminish  so  rapidly  as  compiircd  with  ()  N,  as  to 
be  lost  to  sight  while  (!>N  is  still  vUiblo  as  a length,  iIk* 
two  curves  will  appear  to  c<iincidc  for  a visible  length, 
which  forms  the  principal  ocular  feature  of  contact.  But 
this  pnMctical  contact  is  not  admitted  in  geometry,  a science 
of  reason,  in  which  no  length  is  considered  as  invisible : so 
that  contact  is  only  said  to  exist  where  the  ratio  of  P ^ to 
ON  diminishes — not  merely  very  much — bnt  without  limit. 
I^ei  ON  and  PQ  bo  the  fractions  x and  r of  a linear  unit. 
If  then  V diminish  without  limit  when  compared  with  x, 
but  always  retain  a finite  ratio  to  a*,  the  contact  Is  Kti<l  to 
yx  nf  the  jirst  order ; if  t?  also  diminish  without  limit  when 
coni|>ared  with  t*.  but  always  retain  a finite  ratio  to  .r^  the 
contact  is  saklto  be  of  the  second  ordiT,  and  so  on.  Tlicse 
different  onlers  of  contact  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a 
closer  approach,  the  higher  the  order  of  contact ; except  in 
this,  that  contacts  of  an  even  oitler  are  always  nccompaniovi 
by  the  coincidence  shown  at  S,  while  nniiacia 

of  an  odd  order  make  the  curves  tangent  to  each  other  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  usc<l  by  Euclid. 

CONTAGION.  THE  MATTER  OF.  a ivoi-on  which, 
on  entering  the  blood,  produces  a definito  train  of  morbli 
phenomena,  and  which  mminunicatea  to  tho  blood  tha 
property  of  generating  a similar  poison,  capable  of  pro 
ducing  procUoly  similar  morbid  phenomaiia.  CXinsiderod 
as  a murbific  matter  sui  generis,  coningion,  (hen,  is  un 
agent  which  produces  a disease  of  a definite  nature,  om  uf 
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the  distinctive  characters  of  which  iji  tliat  in  its  |)rof?Tess  n 
peculiar  matter  is  secreted  from  the  blood,  which,  when 
introdoectl  into  ll»e  blood  of  another  individual,  produces 
pre<!iscly  the  same  disease.  The  term  conta{»ion  U also 
til  t*«iinmon  use  to  denote  the  ortunl  pmpai^tiim  of  dis* 
cases  of  a specific  nature  fmm  |H»r»on  to  pcrwin.  Such 
diseases,  so  propagated,  are  ralletl  contagious;  and  (he 
mailer  by  which  they  are  propagated  is  called  contagious 
matter  or  contagion. 

The  di.seaso  called  small-pox  exhibits  a series  of  morbid 
phenomena  peculiar  to  itself.  These  peculiar  phenomena 
constitute  it  a distinct  or  generic  disease.  The  pustules 
formed  in  its  progress,  the  formation  of  which  is  one  of  the 
•erics  of  morbid  phenomena  distinctive  of  it,  contain  a 
poruluir  secretion,  a specific  poison,  which,  on  being  in- 
troduced into  the  blood  of  a person  previously  in  sound 
health,  as  by  inoculation,  produces  in  that  person  small- 
pox. This  disease,  then,  presents  all  the  cnaracters  of  a 
contagious  disease. 

According  to  the  etymological  signification  of  the  term, 
the  propagation  of  dim*aso  ftijm  person  to  person  by  con- 
tagion depends  on  tlic  actual  contact  of  the  body  which 
receives  with  that  which  communicates  the  poison.  But 
dire-  f contact  is  not  indispensable  to ’the  proi>agjition  of  a 
contagious  disease.  There  are  contagious  diseases  which 
are  absolutely  incommunicable  without  direct  contact;  but 
there  are  others  which  are  capable  of  communication  both 
by  contact  and  without  it.  A particle  of  ihe  matter  of 
small-|xix,  for  example,  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the 
b«ly,  will  produce  sroali'pox ; but  the  matter  of  smoll-pox 
is  likewise  capable  of  being  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the 
uir;_  and  the  air  thus  lojidiKl  with  small-pox  matter,  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  body,  is  capable  of  producing 
small-pox  Hence  contagious  diseasc-s  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes;  into  those  in  which  the  contagious 
matter  acts  only  by  positi\'e  contact  of  per<in  with  person, 
«nd  into  those  in  which  it  acts  both  by  positive  contact 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  air.  Contagion  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  be  immediato  or  mediate,  contactual  or 
remuto. 

Contagion  is  carcfhlly  to  be  distinguished  from  infection. 
The  distinction  is  clear  and  brood.  From  not  regarding  it, 
medical  men  have  fallen  into  iho  grossest  errors,  both  in 
their  so-called  facta  and  in  their  reasonings.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  theoretically  and  practically,  that  this  distinc- 
tion should  be  understood;  it  is  a subject  in  which,  on 
many  accounts,  the  public  has  a deep  interest;  and  an 
attempt  will  ho  made  to  elucidate  it  under  the  article  | 
Infection,  [Infsctiotc.]  j 

CONTARINI,  an  illustrious  family  of  Venice,  which  has 
given  to  tho  republic  many  senators,  doges,  and  statesmen. 
The  first  dogo  of  the  nanio  was  Domenico  Contarini,  m the 
4*levenlh  century  ; nnolher,  Andrea  Contarini,  was  doge 
during  the  war  of  Chiozra.  AAer  the  Genoese  hail  taken 
that  place,  and  were  threatening  the  very  cxiitence  of 
^ eniro,  in  1.^80,  Omtarini.  then  eighty  years  of  age,  letl 
Ihe  Venetian  fleet  against  the  cnemv;  and  being  assts'ed 
by  V'ettor  PUani  and  Carlo  Zeno,  he  defeated  the  Genoe-o. 
retook  Chiozza,  and  thus  saved  the  republic.  Arabrogio 
Coni.nrini  was  sent,  in  1473,  bv  the  republic,  llicn  at  war 
uilh  Mahomet  II.,  as  amliassador  to  Hussmn  Hossnn  Bey, 
sovereign  or  usurper  of  Persia,  to  contract  an  ofTensIvo  alii* 
mire  against  the  Ottomans,  The  coasts  of  A.sia  Minor  and 
Syria  being  occupied  bv  ibe  Turks,  Contarini  was  obliged  to 
lake  his  way  through  l*oland  and  Tartary  to  CafTa  in  the 
Crimea,  from  whence  he  croisod  the  Euxino  to  1 ho  mouth  of 
the  Ph^is.  and  thence  proceeiled  through  Mingrelia  and 
Armenia  to  Persia.  He  met  Hussum  Hassan  at  Is|)ahan, 
accompanied  him  to  Tabreez,  and  then  returneil  homewards 
by  Derbeiil  ,iiui  Iho  Caspian  Sea  to  Astrakhan,  and-lhcnce 
to  Mom’ow,  where  he  was  well  rcccivcil  by  the  grand  duke 
of  Mu«co\'y.  lie  returned  to  Venice  in  1477,  and  publisbwl 
(he  journal  of  his  mission,  which  is  curlou.s.  and  written 
with  much  apparent  legard  to  truth.  'Iiinorario  nell‘ 
Anno  1473.  aa  Usun  Ca.ssiin  R«^  di  Pereia,’  4(o.,  Venezia, 

! 324.  Hussum  Hassan  attacked  Mahomet,  while  tho  Venetian 
fleet  was  ravaging  the  coa-ts  of  Asia  Minor  ; but  the  Per- 
sians were  defeated  by  the  Turks  near  Trebizond,  ami  the 
alliance  led  to  no  other  result  than  to  eflect  a teni|>orary 
diversion  in  favour  of  V’enicc.  There  have  been  also  seve- 
ral men  of  learning  of  the  family  of  Contarini,  such  as  Car- 
dinal GasparoCoaturmi,  in  the  sixteenth  eenlurv,  who  was 


employed  on  several  important  missioo-s  ana  wrote  many 
philosophical  and  theological  works ; among  others,  ‘ De 
ImmortalitatcAnimsadversusPetrum  Pomponacium,’  ‘De 
Libero  Arbitrio  ot  Pnedeslinatione.'  and  also  a treatise,  ‘ De 
Magistratibus  ot  Republica  Vcnclorum.'  His  wurk.s  were 
<'olhN;teil  ami  publi'shod  together  at  Paris,  folio,  1671.  Vin- 
cenzo Contarini  was  professor  at  Padua  at  the  beginning  of 
tho  seventeenth  centur)'.  He  wrote  several  works  on  cW 
sical  erudition;  'Do  re  frumenlurin,*  ‘ Dc  Militari  Ro* 
nianorum  Stipeiidio,’  and  * Varianim  T>ectionura  Liber.* 

CONTEMPT.  A contempt  in  law  is  a disobedience  of 
the  rules,  orders,  or  process  of  a court  of  justice,  or  a dis- 
turbance or  interruption  of  its  proceedings.  Contempts  by 
a contumacious  resistance  tg  tho  process  of  a court,  such  us 
the  refusal  of  a sheriff  to  return  a writ,  are  punishable  by 
attachment;  but  contempts  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  which  cause  an  obstruction  to  its  proceedings  in  ad- 
ministering the  law,  may  be  punished  or  repressed  in  a 
summary  manner  by  tho  comrailment  of  (be  offender  to 
prison  or  by  fining  him.  The  power  of  ontbreing  their 
process,  and  of  vindicating  their  aulhority  against  opcm  ob- 
struction or  defiance,  is  iiKiilent  to  the  nature  of  all  courts; 
and  the  means  which  tlio  law  intrusts  to  them  for  that 
purpose  are  attachment  for  contempts  committed  out  r*f 
. court,  and  commitment  and  fine  for  contempts  done  in 
facie  curice.  [Attachmbnt  ] (See  Viiier’s 
tit.  ' Contemn^') 

CONTENT  (contentus,  contained),  the  quantity  of  space 
contained  in  any  portion  of  8|iace,  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  which  some  arbilrary  unit  is  contained  in  the 
space.  Thus,  linear  content  is  simply  Lknuth  ; superficial 
content  is  Abka  or  surfkro;  solid  contmit  (in  whicli  sense 
the  word  is  principally  used),  also  called  volume,  is  the 
number  of  solid  units  contained  in  a spore.  These  solid 
units  are  always. cubes,  described  in  the  unit  of  length. 
Thus,  when  the  inch  or  fool  is  employed  in  measuring 
lengths,  the  cubic  inch  or  cubic  foot  is  always  employed  ns 
tho  measure  of  solid  content. 

Tho  solid  content  of  a parallclopipctl  (or  figure  like  a 
box)  is  found  by  multiplying  toiretuer  the  units  in  the 
lengths  of  its  three  dimensions.  Thus,  3 feet  of  length,  2^ 
feet  of  breadth,  and  4 feet  of  height,  give  3x24x4,  or  3b 
cubic  feet. 

Tho  solid  content  of  any  cylinder  or  prism  is  found  by 
multiplying  together  tho  number  of  square  units  in  the 
base  and  (ho  number  of  linear  units  in  the  altitude;  and 
one-third  of  a similar  product  is  the  content  of  a pyramid 
or  a cone.  Tlie  content  of  any  irregular  solid  bounded  by 
planes  must  be  found  by  dividing  it  into  pyramids. 

Weight  is  thus  connected  with  conlenlaccurately  enough 
for  common  purposes.  Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  jeet 
by  lUbU  times  the  specific  gravity  ; the  ri*sult  is  tho  num- 
ber of  ounces  avoirdupois.  Roughly,  muUi{dy  tho  number 
of  cubic  feet  by  the  8[H‘ciflc  gravity,  and  five-ninths  of  the 
result  is  the  number  ofewts.  Thus,  tho  specific  gravity  of 
brick  being  2,  a cube  of  bricks  2U  feet  long  every  way 
weighs  g of  20  X 20  X 20  X 2,  or  8880  owl. 

To  find  the  solid  content  of  a sphere,  lake  ^ihs  of 
the  rad.  x rad.  x rad.  Thus,  the  radias  of  a s|dicr«  being 
4 feet,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  is  4 x 4 x 4 x 377 
-:  90.  or  268' I. 

CXINTINKNTAI.  SYSTEM,  the  phrase  used  by  Bona- 
parte to  designate  his  scheme  for  combining  the  strength  uf 
the  Continent  against  Great  Britain.  It  was  in  part  de- 
veloped in  the  Berlin  decree,  issued  21st  November,  180f . 
which  declared  that  the  British  islands  wore  to  be  con 
sidcred  as  in  a state  of  blockade  by  nil  the  Continent;  for- 
bade under  severe  ptuialties  alt  <‘urrospondcnro  or  trade 
with  England ; ordered  all  letters  to  and  from  England  to 
be  detained  and  opened  at  the  posl-oflircs;  denounced  as 
contraband  all  articles  uf  Knglisli  manufacture,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  colonies;  and  declared  properly  of 
ever)'  kind  belonging  to  British  subjects,  wherever  found, 
to  be  lawful  prize.  From  this  time  Bonaparte  adopted  it 
os  the  rule  of  his  policy  to  compel  all  the  continental 
powers  who  would  remain  at  peace  with  him  to  comply 
with  these  commercial  regulations,  ami  in  addiuon  to  seize 
and  imprison  all  English  subjects  found  within  tuoir  do- 
minions. 

CONTINUED  BASE,  in  Music,  is  the  figured  base  of 
a score  UM‘d  throughout,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  vocal  base,  as  well  as  from  the  base  slaves  assigned 
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to  partioiiUr  instnimmte.  The  term  b only  to  be  found 
fS  TefT  old  music,  and  is  now  become  obsolete.  * 

OONTORTiB.  [Apocynac**.] 

CONTRABAND,  from  the  Italian  Contrabando,  against 
the  proclamation,  a term  commonly  used  in  commercial 
langu^  to  denote  articles  the  importation  or  oxportatioii 
of  whi^  is  prohibited  by  law.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
warehousing  s^tem  in  this  kingdom,  the  list  of  goods  the 
importation  of  which  is  prohibited  has  been  made  exceed* 
ingly  short;  it  comprises  at  this  time  (1636)  only  the  fol- 
lowing articles:-" 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  of  war,  by  way  of  mer- 
chandize, except  by  license  from  bis  Majesty  for  tKo  public 
stores  unlv- 

Sooks  drst  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reprinted 
in  any  other  country  and  imported  for  sale. 

Cattle,  sheep,  swine,  lamb,  mutton,  beef  or  pork,  fresh  or 
corned,  or  slightly  salted. 

Clocks  or  watches,  with  any  mark  or  stamp  representing  j 
anv  1^1  British  assay  mark  or  stamp,  or  purporting  to  be 
of  British  make,  or  not  having  the  name  and  abode  of  some 
foreign  maker  visible  on  the  frame  and  the  fai«,  or  not 
being  complete. 

Coin,  counterfeit,  or  not  of  the  established  standard  in 
weight  and  fineness. 

Fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels, 
except  turbots,  lobsters,  stock-fish,  lire  eels,  anchovies,  stur- 
geon. botargo,  and  caviare. 

Malt. 

Snuff  work,  tobacco- stalks,  and  tobacco-stalk  tlour. 

The  list  of  articles  contraband  as  regards  cx|)orUtion 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  more  limited,  and  is  in 
fact  included  under  tmee  heads  ; viz. 

Clocks  and  watches  : the  outward  or  inward  case  or  dial- 
plate  of  any  clock  or  watch  without  the  movement  com- 
plete, and  with  the  clock  or  watchmaker's  name  engraved 
thereon. 

Lace  made  of  infotior  metal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  imi- 
tate gold  or  silver  lace. 

TooK  utensils,  and  machinery. 

The  schedule  of  prohibitions  to  ii  -^rtations  was  for- 
merly much  more  extensive.  As  it  sin  -t  present,  if  w'o 
except  those  articles  which  are  introo..<  cd  fur  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculture,  warlike  stores,  and  fish,  the  insertion  of 
which  last  is  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  a branch 
of  native  industry,  tlie  list  is  calculated  only  for  iho  preven- 
tion of  fraud.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  second  list,  if 
it  did  not  contain  the  prohibition  to  export  tools  and  ma- 
chinery ; this  restriction  has  of  late  years  been  very  much 
relaxen  under  the  power  gi\’en  by  AcA  of  Parliament  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  license  upon  application  the  exportation 
of  such  tools  and  machines  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
may  without  inconvenience  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
country;  and  at  present  the  restriction  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  machinery  requirefl  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
processes  of  spinning  various  kinds  of  yam. 

There  arc  some  other  prohibitions  by  which  trade  in  cer- 
tain articles  is  restricted  ; but  these  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  trade  may  be  conducted,  os  the  size  of  the  ship, 
or  the  package,  or  the  country  from  or  to  which  the  trading 
may  take  place,  and  these  being  only  of  the  nature  of  regu- 
latioms,  the  articles  in  question  cannot  be  considered  con- 
traband Of  this  nature  are  the  prohibitions  which  extend  to 
our  colonies,  and  which  have  for  ibcir  object  the  encourago- 
ment  of  the  trade  of  the  mother  country.  The  list  of  articles 
prohibited  by  many  foreign  countries  is  much  larger  than 
that  enforced  in  this  country ; though  the  system  in  the 
cose  of  some  of  those  countries  has  of  late  b^n  somewhat 
relaxed.  The  tariff  of  Russia  is  however  still  principally 
filled  by  designating  articles  which  are  contraband. 

Another  sense  in  which  the  term  contraband  is  applied 
refer*  to  certain  branches  of  trade  carried  on  by  ncntrals 
during  the  continuance  of  war  between  other  countries.  It 
has  always  been  held  under  these  circumstances,  that  l>cUi- 
gorurits  have  a right  to  treat  as  contrabaiuk  and  to  couture 
and  confiscate,  all  goofls  which  can  bo  ronsidcretl  munitions 
of  war,  under  whion  description  are  comprehended  evm- 
thing  that  can  be  made  directly  and  obviously  available  to 
a hostile  purpoiie,  such  a.s  arms,  ummunttion,  and  nil  kinds 
of  naval  stores,  and  all  such  other  irtides  as  are  capable  of 
being  used  with  a like  purpose,  such  as  horses,  and  timlnsr 
for  building  ships.  Under  some  circumstances,  pronsions 


which  it  is  attempted  to  convey  to  an  enemy*s  port  are  con 
traband,  as  when  a hostile  armament  is  in  preparation  in 
tbat  port  These  restrictions  rest  upon  principles  which  are 
reasonable  in  themselves,  and  have  been  generally  recog- 
nised liy  neutrals ; others  which  have  at  various  times  been 
enforced  or  attempted  to  be  enforced  have  been  contested, 
but  a description  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  belongs 
rather  to  the  matter  of  International  Law.  than  to  a de- 
scription of  contraband  trading. 

CONTRACT.  [AoRBBiiaxT.l 
(X>NTR’  ALTO;  OONTR.\TENOR.  [Alto.1 
CX)NTRARY  and  CONTRADICTORY.  Two  proposi- 
tions are  contrary  when  the  one  denies  every  possible  case 
of  the  other:  they  are  contradictory,  when  one  being  uni- 
versal, tho  other  denies  some  only  of  the  things  assertetl  in 
the  first.  Thus  the  contrary  proposition  to  ‘every  A is 
B ’ is  ‘ no  A is  B,’  and  its  contradictory  » * some  As  are  not 
Bs. 

Contrary  propositions  may  be  both  false,  but  cannot  be 
both  true  ; as  in  ‘all  angles  are  equal,'  and  ' no  angles  are 
equal.’  But  of  contradictory  propositious  one  must  be 
true  and  one  must  be  false ; either  ‘ all  angles  are  equal,' 
or  ‘ some  angles  are  not  equal.’  One  of  tho  most  common 
fallacies  of  conversation  and  debate  (and  oocaaionally  of 
written  argument)  is  fixing  the  assertion  of  the  conlfary 
upon  one  who  simply  contradicts.  And  on  the  other  hann, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  assume  a contrary  as 
proved  upon  grounds  which  establish  only  the  contradictor}*. 

Thu  most  easy  way  of  establishing  general  propositions 
is,  in  many  cases,  tlie  refutation  of  the  contraulictory  ; and 
here  is  another  source  of  error,  since  the  refutation  of  the 
contrary  is  frequently  supposed  to  have  the  same  effect. 

C0KUL.\'RIA.  [Or-thocbrata.] 

CONULFNA.  [PoLYPiARiA  Mbmhranacba.I 

CO'NULUS.  [Echinodsrmata.] 

CONUS  (zoology),  a genus  of  gastoropodous  molliuks 
founded  byLinnmus;  and  though  multitudinous  in  species, 
left  untouched  by  modern  soologiata  with  the  exception  of 
Dc  Montfurt. 

Animal  elongated,  very  much  compressed  and  involved, 
with  a very  distinct  head,  terminated  by  a proboscLs  ca- 
pable of  much  extension;  mfnuh  with  a tongue  raihcr 
short,  but  projecting,  and  armed  with  two  rows  of  sbar]> 
teeth ; tentacula  cylindrical,  carrying  the  eves  near  tlio 
summit ; foot  oval,  elongated,  wider  before  than  it  is  be- 
hind, with  a transverse  anterior  channel ; mantU  scanty, 
narrow,  forming  an  elongated  siphon  in  fVont. 

Shell  thick,  solid,  rolled  up,  as  it  were,  in  a conical  form  ; 
epidermis  membranous,  sometimes  very  thick:  spire  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  elevation,  sometimes  almost  Hat ; aperture 
long  and  very  narrow,  wkleniiig  a little  anteriorly;  lips  ge- 
nerally straight  and  parallel,  the  outer  lip  simple  and  sharp- 
edged,  soroetimBS  a little  curved,  the  inner  lip  without  any 
plaits  on  the  columella,  but  with  a few  elevat^  striso  on  its 
untorior  termination.  OjyerctUttm  horny,  very  small,  sub- 
spiral, with  a terminal  summit,  placed  obliquely  on  the 
back  port  of  the  foot,  and,  when  compared  with  tho  length 
of  the  aperture,  appearing  like  a rudiment. 

Geographicid  LHstributioru — Southern  and  tropic.il  seas. 
The  form  becomes  gradually  loss  developed  as  the  locality 
appruochos  the  north.  In  the  Mediterranean  there  arc  a 
few  species,  but  none  appear  to  have  been  detected  in  the 
nortlicrn  seas. 

HabiU. — Carnivorous.  Found  on  sandy  miul  at  depths 
varying  from  near  the  surface  of  ilie  sea  to  Mivcntoeu  fa- 
thoms. 

The  species  are  very  numerous.  Lamarck  record-*  161 
recent;  and  several  of  these  include  varieties.  Duxhayes 
in  his  Tables  gives  tho  same  number.  To  these  must  Ito 
adiled  one  new  species  descrilwd  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Snwert)}*  in 
hi-s  ‘ Genera,’  four  new  species  brought  to  ihb,  country  by 
Lieutenant  Belcher,  R.N.,  and  by  the  Blossom,  described 
by  Mr.  Brodcrip  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Bowerby  {Zvol.  Journal, 
vols.  iv.  and  v.).  together  with  six  new  sporuu  and  some 
varieties  desenb^  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby.  and  thirlecn  new 
specie*  and  several  varieties  rW^cribo<l  by  Mr.  Brodurip  from 
Mr.  Cuming's  collection  {Zool.  Pracetdtngi).  Tho  follow- 
ing obsen*ations  of  Mr.  Br«>denp  in  his  introduction  to  the 
descriptions  may  l>e  of  use  to  the  student  After  pointing 
out  the  difficulty  of  the  task  ari>ing  from  the  infinite 
v'arieties  pro5eiitc<l  by  the  genus,  and  the  very  tew  points 
of  form  and  sttucture  in  the  shell  that  can  bo  relied  on  as 
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the  foaocUtion  of  speeifle  character,  the  author  thus  eon- 
tmuea : * M.  de  BtainTille,  when  noticing  the  numeroux 
speoiea  alresdf  recorded,  t^vce  us  a faint  that  many  of  them 
may  be  what  Adanson  calls  espdees  de  cabinet,"  and  no 
one  can  examine  an  extensive  collection  of  eonet,  particu- 
larly if  it  contain  many  individuals  of  each  species,  for  thu 
purpose  of  comparison,  without  bein^  struck  by  the  force 
of  thu  observation.  Colour,  granulation,  or  smoothness, 
length  or  shortness  of  the  spire,  its  plainness  or  coronation, 
will  be  found  in  many  species  the  result  of  locality,  food,  or 
temperature.*  M.  Duclos,  in  reference  to  the  numbers 
given  by  Lamarck,  states,  that  he  is  convinced  that  there 
are  many  of  the  species  which  can  only  be  regarded  as 
varieties  at  most. 

Many  of  these  species  and  varieties  are  very  heauliAil, 
both  in  shape  and  colour,  and  the  genus  has  alwavs  been 
Dighly  valued  by  eoUectors.  Coni,  glnria-marit,  cM^nM//i, 
omaieus,  aiirt'rtViciw,  ammirali*,  and  some  others,  have 
brought  very  large  prices,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  these  shells  are  now  in  this  eountry. 

Lamarck  separates  the  genus  into  two  divisions  : the  first 
compnsing  those  species  whose  spire  is  coronated ; and 
the  Bocona  those  whose  spire  is  simple.  Bv  fkr  the  greater 
proportion  of  species  belong  to  the  latter  division. 

Blainville  thus  divides  the  genus. 

It. 

Oinical  species  with  a projecting  spire,  which  is 
not  crowned  with  tubercles.  (Example,  Contu  gene- 
ratie.) 

(Genus  Rhombus,  Dc  Montfort.) 

Conical  species  with  a coronated  spire,  which  is 
either  projecting  or  llattcned.  (Example.  C.  impe- 
rialit.) 

(Genus  Cylinder,  De  Montfort.) 

Species  a little  elongated,  luboval ; the  spire  pro- 
jecting and  pointed,  but  not  coronated.  (Example. 
C.  textile.) 

(Genus  Rollus,  Du  Montfort.) 

Subcylindrical  species,  the  spire  apparent  and  coro- 
natofl.  (Example,  C.  geograpnut.) 

(Genus  Hermes.  De  Montfort) 

Elongated,  cylindrical  species  with  a projecting  spire, 
and  the  aperture  as  in  the  genus  Teredeilum,  that  is, 
angular  posterioriy.  (Examples,  C.  Nueeatelta  and 
C.  mitraiue.) 


(Aaiwl  at  ConiM  b«oflaou*.] 

«.  tMn  io  praSk ; S.  rlow  of  uadet  aide ; c;  opertuUtB. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (‘  (Sencra  of  Recent  and  Fossil 
Shells*)  observes,  that  the  cones  are  liable  to  bo  con* 
founded  with  the  Pleurotonuifat  and  the  young  specimens 
ofsomo  Slrombi;  and  those  which  are  rather  ventrico^o 
with  young  Cypnrtp;  but  that  tiicy  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Pleurotomaia  by  their  short  spire,  their  linear 
aperture,  and  their  straignt  oulumella ; from  the  young 
Strnmbi,  by  their  being  entirely  destitute  of  vanixtse  su- 
tures, and  by  their  never  having  any  appearance  of  a notch 
near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  outer  lip ; the  young 
Strombi  moreover  are  seldom,  if  ever,  so  regularly  conical ; 
and  from  tbo  young  Cyprxx  by  the  thickness  of  tneir  shell, 
by  the  roronatod  or  abrupt  spire,  nnd  by  their  not  being 
naturally  poUshed  in  every  part,  which  the  Cyprtrx  always 
are,  in  consoqucnce  of  the  want  of  epidermis  which  (-overs 
the  shell  of  Um  cone,  while  in  the  Cypreete  the  largo  luuntlo 
comes  iu  contact  with  the  whole  of  tho  shell. 


pUiall  nt  CoHW  |vs«nlt«.^ 

Fossil  Co:«iDjt. 

Lamarck  records  uine  fossil  species.  Doshayes  in  his 
Tables  makes  the  number  49  (tertiary),  one  of  which,  C. 
Mcditerraneiu,  ho  givos  as  both  living  and  lussil  (tertiary). 
Mr.  G.  B.  Suworby  (*  Genera*)  says,  ‘ Fossil  conos  are  not 
unfroquont;  but  we  bolievu  tliat  they  occur  only  in  the 
newer  strata,  or  tlioee  above  tbo  chalk,  such  as  the  Ixindon 
clay  and  crag  in  England,  tho  calcairo  grossicr  iu  France, 
and  iLo  ooniemporaneous  bods  in  other  countries : there 
aru  a few  »oua  m collections,  fiUod  with  a coarse,  dark- 
green  arenaceous  substance  \ the»e  belong  to  tho  Terrains 
caicareo-trappfens  of  Brougniart.  Doubtful  casts  arc  met 
with  in  tlio  inferior  oolite,  according  to  Conybearc  and 
Phillips.*  The  same  author  gives  a figure  of  C.  dnrmitor, 
a fossil  from  Barton,  upproachiog  very  near  to  a Pieurotoma. 
Many  kpecies  are  found  in  the  bluu  marls  of  tlio  south  of 
France.  (M.  Marcel  de  Sorres.)  M.  do  Basterot  gives  many 
from  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  uno  of  them.  C.  deperditus 
of  Lamarck,  as  analogous  to  the  existing  species  at  Owhy- 
hcu.  Among  the  fossil  specius  from  the  westurn  Ininlers  of 
tho  Red  Sea,  collected  u)  Mr.  Janies  Burton,  named  by 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Froinbley,  and  coniiuunicaled  to  Mr. 
Lyell  by  Mr.  Grueiiough,  arc  twelve  x|K‘cies  all  living;  but 
neither  C.  Medtterraneus  nor  C.  dejtrrditus  appears  in  the 
list. 

CXJNVENT,  from  the  Latin  comentus,  an  assembly  or 
meeting  together.  This  word  is  used  in  a double  sense, 
first,  for  any  corporation  or  community  of  religious,  whO' 
ther  monks  or  nuns;  and  sei-oiidly,  for  the  hou.<u%  abbey, 
monastery,  or  nunnery  in  whiidi  such  monks  or  nuns  dwefl 
Sliakspcarc  uses  it  in  tho  first  sense,  w hen  lie  says  ufWul- 
sey— 

* At  iMt.  « 

Lcdrnl  la  the  « 

W itb  kll  hk  ooit>«tu  LuMuttfhly  reevtved  hint.' 

lleuVlIt., act  iv.,«c.S. 


rney  rukde.  he  cano  t«  l,«ire«ler, 
e «bb«y : where  tht  revereixl  ebbot 


Addison  uses  it  for  the  building: — ‘One  seldom  finds  in 
Italy  a spot  of  ground  more  agreeable  tiioii  ordinary  that  is 
not  covered  with  a convent.* 

Furutieru.  who  wrote  his  dictionary  in  the  time  of  I.,ouis 
XIV.,  says  there  were  no  fewer  than  14,000  convents  for- 
merly in  F ranee. 

Convent,  os  related  to  the  foreign  military  orde^  meant 
tiio  principal  seat  or  bead  of  the  order.  Furetiere  sa)-s. 
‘ La  Cunimanderie  de  Boisy,  pres  d’Orleuns,  cst  le  Oinvent 
general  de  I'Ordre  de  SL  Luare.’ 

Tho  earliest  inhabitants  of  convents  were  termed  Coma- 
bites,  from  the  Grei>k  words  coivvc  and  fiivc.  as  living  in 
ooromuiiity.  They  dwell  chietly  in  Egypt.  Fleury(//M/. 
Eccle*.,  4to.,  Pari>,  17-iO.  tom.  \\,  p.  14)  dates  tlieir  insti- 
tution SA  early  as  the  days  of  tbo  Apostles : otliers,  probably 
with  more  correctness,  give  them  a later  origin.  St.  Pucho- 
mills,  abbot  of  Tabeima,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Nile,  who  was 
burn  at  tho  close  of  the  third  century,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  drew  up  u rule  for  the  Ctenobites. 
(Moreri,  Diet,  flistnr.,  tom.  viii.) 

CONVENTION.  MILITARY,  a treaty  made  between 
the  commanders  of  two  opposing  armies  conceniing  the 
terms  on  which  a temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  shall 
take  place  between  them.  It  is  usually  solicited  by  that 
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geoenl  who  ha«  suffered  a defeat,  when  his  retreat  is  not 
secure  and  small  chunce  is  left  of  maintaining  his  oosilion ; 
and  it  is  seldom  refused  by  the  victor,  since,  witlMUt  in- 
curring the  unavoidable  loss  attending  an  action,  his  force 
becomes  immediately  disposable  for  otner  operations.  | 

In  1757  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  when  in  danger  of 
boing  surrounded.  entere<l  into  a convention  with  the  duke 
do  Uiclieliou,  through  the  medium  nf  Denmark,  by  which.  I 
on  runsenting  to  disband  all  his  auxiliaries,  he  was  allowed  | 
to  retire  with  the  English  troops  across  the  Elbe.  And  in  I 
J709,  when  the  Anglo-Russian  army  failed  in  the  aUeiup*  | 
to  deliver  Holland  from  the  French  jwwer.  the  duke  of 
York  made  a treaty  with  Qenoral  Bruno  by  which  the  in- 
vading force  w'os  allowed  to  rc-enibark  on  condition  that 
8000  French  and  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  in  England  should 
be  restored. 

After  the  battle  of  Vimicro  in  I808,thcdukc  of  Abrantes, 
having  been  defeated,  and  fearing  a general  rising  in  Lisbon 
against  him.  sent  General  Kcllerman  to  the  quarters  of  the 
British  commander-in-cliief,  to  re<piest  a cessation  of  arms, 
and  propose  a convention  by  whirli  the  French  lrou]ts  might 
he  nllowod  to  retire  from  Portugal.  This  being  grante<l,  it 
was  Anally  arrangofl  in  the  cronvention  tliat  they  should 
not  be  consideretl  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  that,  with  their  i 
pro|>eriy,  public  and  private,  their  guns,  and  cavalry  horses,  ; 
they  sliould  be  transported  to  France:  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  fortres-ses  wliich  had  not  capitulated  were  to  he  j 
given  up  to  the  British,  and  a Russian  fleet,  then  in  the  ' 
Tagus  was  to  bo  detained  in  English  ports  till  after  the  I 
wtudusion  of  a peace.  This  is  the  celebrated  convention 
which  wws  made  nt  Lisbon,  and  is  generally  but  improperly 
loiUed  ‘of  Cintrn.’  It  excited  murli  dU-satisfacliim  both  in 
Portugal  and  England,  a»  the  cupidity  of  the  French  in-! 
dured  them  to  appropriate  to  themselves  property  to  which 
they  liad  no  claim.  (Napier,  vol.  LX  By  the  appointment 
of  a committee  consisting  of  one  individual  of  each  of  the 
three  nations,  all  causes  of  complaint  were,  however,  Anally 
removed. 

CONVERGENT.  (X)NVERGENCY,  DIVERGENT. 
DIVERGENCY.  When  a series  of  numbers  proceeding 
without  end,  has  terms  which  diminish  in  such  a manner 
that  no  number  whatsoever  of  them  added  together  will  be 
ns  gn:at  os  n certain  given  number,  the  scries  is  called  con- 
vergent. But  when  such  a number  can  be  added  together 
ns  will  surpass  any  given  number  however  great,  the  scries 
is  called  divergent.  Thus  of  the  two  following  series — 

1 1 J - .111 

1+'^  + J + 8*^’  3*^*4 

the  first  is  convergent,  for  no  number  of  it#  terms,  how’ever 
great,  will  amount  to  2:  the  second  is  divergent,  and  the 
sum  of  its  terms  may  be  made  to  exceed  any  mimlier.  By 
going  a mile,  then  half  a mile,  then  a quarter  of  a mile,  &c.. 
two  miles  could  never  be  completed : but  hv  going  a mile, 
then  half  a mile,  then  one  third  of  a mile,  ^c.,  a hundrcil 
million  of  miles,  or  any  greater  number,  could  lie  sur- 
passed. 

Tlu!  subject  of  the  convcrgency  of  series  is  one  of  funda- 
mental im{>ortance  in  the  whole  of  the  mathematics;  but  it 
is  seldom  treated  in  works  on  algebra  in  the  manner  which 
its  importance  requires.  .Mgebraii^l  writers  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  n serii».  however  obtained,  is  safe  and  fit  for 
use,  whether  convergent  or  divergent.  If  this  be  true, 
which,  in  a sense  understood  hy  writers  on  (he  higher  part 
of  the  subjocl,  wc  do  not  allogeihcr  deny,  it  is  ceriainly  nut 
true  to  the  heginner,  without  a great  deal  more  of  ile'mon- 
stratiou  than  U usually  given.  Considering  the  paucity  of 
infurmalion  w'hich  exists  m our  works  on  algebra,  wc  .shall 
state,  rather  more  fully  than  usual,  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion on  the  subject,  together  with  the  references  to  sources 
of  information. 

1.  Series  of  increasing  terms  are  certainly  divergent. 

2.  Series  of  dccrcajsing  positive  terms  are  divergent, 
unless  the  terms  diminish  without  limit. 

3.  Of  series  of  positive  terms  which  diminish  wilhoul 
limit,  a lost  of  convcrgency  or  divergency  may  frequently 
Imj  given  as  follows.  1^‘t  o,  h,  c,  rf,  e,  &c.,  be  the  terms  of 
the  xnics:  form  the  new  series 


he  ^ f f, 

a'  //  "c  it' 


...  (A); 


^|J®n  if  there  ever  arrive  a term  of  the  scries  f A),  frem  and 
after  vrmeU  oil  the  icnus  <uo  nut  only  le»j  than  unity,  but 


tend  towards  a limit  which  is  lew  than  unity,  the  senes  is 
certainly  convergent;  but  if  the  terms  aforesahl  hecoino 
greater  than  unity,  and  continue  no  from  and  after  a given 
term,  the  series  is  certainly  divergent:  and  if  the  limit  in 
the  first  case  be  not  less  than  unity, but  unity  Itself,  tne 
series  may  be  cither  convergent  or  divergent,  and  each  par- 
ticular case  must  be  examined  by  itself.  Instances  of  both, 
sorts  can  be  given;  and  wo  know  of  no  general  rule  for 
distinguishing  Wtween  them,  except  the  following,  which 
includes  all  the  cases  wo  have  seen,  though  wc  do  not  give 
it  a.s  a demonstrated  test.  Ijot  the  nth  term  of  the  series 
be  N ; and  find  a such  that  n‘>  N shall  have  a finite  limit 
when  n increases  without  limit.  Then  if  a bo  greater  than 
unity,  the  series  is  cunvui-gcnt ; if  equal  to,  or  less  than 
unity,  it  is  divergent. 

4.  Series  uf  the  form  o + -i-  f + dh-s  + ex*  + i*c., 

can  always  be  made  convergent  by  giving  a sufBciciilly 
small  value  to  x,  except  only  in  the  case  whore  the  terms 
in  the  series  (A)  increase  wiiltout  limit  from  and  after  any 
term.  If  they  do  not  increase  without  limit,  let  L bo  the 
limit;  then  tlie  preceding  scries  is  convergent  whenever 
Lj-  is  Icss  than  unity,  is  refereblQ  to  the  preening  case  when 
Lr  is  equal  to  unity,  and  divergent  when  is  greater  tlum 
unity.  But  if  L « U,  the  preening  is  always  convergent. 

5.  Series  whose  terras  are  alternately  positive  and  iiega 
tivc,  are  always  <xmvergent  when  the  terms  diminish  with 
out  limit,  and  the  error  committed  by  taking  any  npmber 
of  terms  to  stand  for  the  whole  value,  is  never  so  great  a.s 
the  first  term  thus  rejected.  For  instance,  if  the  answer  to 

1 I 1 

a question  ^ not  wrong 

1.  1 111 
by-'  I - is  not  wrong  by  g * I — g -f-  ^ U not  wrong 

1 

by  and  so  on.  The  results  are  alternately  toi)  great 
and  too  small. 

6.  When  such  a scries  os  tlie  lost  lias  its  terms  not  dimi- 
nishing without  limit,  but  towards  a finite  limit,tbe  sum  ef 
any  number  of  terms,  increaiKKl  by  half  the  limit,  is  never 
wrong  hyso  much  as  the  first-rejected  term  differs  from  the 
limit. 

7.  When  series  jiroduccd  hy  algebraical  development 
have  their  tenns  alternately  positive  and  negative,  the  error 
committed  bv  stopping  at  any  term  is  never  so  great  as  the 
first  rejected  term,  even  though  the  series  b^me  after- 
wards one  of  continually  increasing  terms.  If  then  such  a 
series  have  the  first  few  terms  rapidly  diminishing,  a close 
approximation  may  be  made  by  means  of  them  tu  the  real 
value  uf  the  expanded  function.  For  instance,  in  the  series 
1 — Ilr -t- ‘2 . 3.7 » — 2.3.4.r^  +•  ....  (in  which  an  attempt 
to  calculate  from  the  wliolo  scries  would  be  utterly  futile, 
since  however  small  .t  may  be,  there  must  be  terms  of  every 
degree  of  magnitude)  when  x is  small,  an  approximation 
may  be  made  to  its  value  from  the  terms  which  decrease. 
Thus  if  X * * I,  in  which  case  the  .series  is 

1 - -2  -1-  *06  - -024  + ‘0120  - ‘00720  ■¥  &c., 

(and  the  first  term  which  surpasses  that  prccc<liiig,  is 

2.3 II  xl®):  the  aggrc^tc  of  the  terms  up  to 

2.3  ....  9x**  inclusive,  will  not  differ  from  the  true  value 
of  the  expression  by  so  much  a.s  2.3  ....  IOj-®  or  ‘0036288. 
Tl>e  proof  of  this  curious  proposition  may  ho  detluccd  from 
Lagrange’s  Theorem  on  the  IJmits  of  Taylor's  Series. 
(Lth.  A'noW.,  Differential  Calculus,  paec  73.) 

Series  which  are  functions  of  x,  may  be  divided  into  — 
1.  Those  which  are  sometimes  conveqjirnt,  and  sometimes 
divergent,  such  as  the  development  of  (1  -j-  ,r)  •;  ‘2.  those 
which  are  olways  convergent  at  last,  but  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  divergency  (increasing  terms)  may  be  ronlinuetl 
os  long  os  we  please,  such  as  the  development  of  t*  ; .3. 
series  which  arc  always  divergent,  but  to  which  a similar 
appearance  of  convcrgency  can  be  given,  such  as  1 -p  2.r  -f 

2.3x3  + and  the  like;  4.  Series  which  are  always 

convergent  or  always  divergent,  and  never  c.in  be  made  to 
exhibit  any  symptom  of  appn»ch  to  the  other  stale,  such 
as 

1 / 1 \ , X ■ X? 

T + - + (^  ”™' 7+15-+ T+ • 

The  senes  which  atv  always  convergent,  both  in  reality 
ami  appearance,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  an  arithmetical 
algebraist  would  reckon  with  most  security,  do,  in  i^wt. 
offer  diflicuUies  of  a vcri-  peculiar  character.  They  arc  the 
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only  ones  in  which  the  U9ua1  i^^bniical  {roncralizalions 
woii«l  lead  to  absolute  error  <ko  far  as  has  yet  Rp)n*Qred). 
On  this  subject  generally.  iW!0  Peacock’s ‘Algebra.*  anil 

* Report  on  Analysis.’  [R^k  Rril.  /if.toc.,  vol.  ii.);  Cauchv. 
'Gmrs  d’Analyst?;’  Grunert,  * Supplemento  zu  Klugel’s 
"Wilrtcrhuclie  der  . Rointn  Maibeinalik,’  in  inc  article 
Convergctiz  dor  Reihcn  ; ‘ Encyc.  Motrop.,*  article  Calculus 
of  Kunctimis.’ 

CONVERSE,  in  logic  and  mathematics,  moans  a propo- 
sition which  is  formed  from  another  by  inlcrclmnging  t*io 
subject  and  predicate,  thus’  the  convorso  of  ‘ Every  A is 
B ’ is  ‘ Every  B is  A.’  But  care  must  Iki  taken  to  pul  the 
proposition  in  ita  simplest  logical  form  before  conversion, 
'lluis  the  convorso  of  ‘ Every  A has  a B ’ i#  not  ‘ Every  B 
has  an  A.’  For  tho  proposition  first  staled  is 

p.  r ^ ~1  r ^ ”1  r®  ihing  which  has  a BT 

l_cuA;>c/J  {jcopultiJ  L prHiicxtte.  J 

and  the  converse  is  ‘ Every  thing  which  lias  a B ts  an  A.)  ' 

Of  tho  four  forms  to  which  all  assertions  can  be  reilucod, 
namely  (A)  ‘Every  A is  B’ ; (R)  ‘ no  A is  B ' ; (I)  ‘ some 
A>>  arc  Bs  * ; (O)  ‘ some  As  aru  not  Bs  *,  tho  logical  converses 
fso  called)  are  those  in  which  the  new  subject  appears  with 
the  same  degreo  of  generality  of  assertion  as  the  old  one. 
Thus  the  converse  of  ‘Es’crv  A is  B is  ^ Evfry  B is  A-’ 
Con‘iei|uently  in  tho  first  ami  fourth  forms,  or  the  general 
afiirraatii'o  and  the  particular  negative,  the  logical  converse 
is  not  necessarily  true.  Thus  ‘ Every  A is  B.’  does  not  give 

* Every  B is  A * necessanVy,  but  only'somo  Bsorc  As*.  The 
latter  is  called  by  w-rilerson  logic  conversion  per  accidens,  a 
term  which,  as  Dr.  Wallis  ha.s declined  to  explain  it,  we  shall 
leave  as  wu  find  it,  adopting  tho  phrase  diminished  or  limited 
conversion,  and  calling  the  first  kind  simple  conver- 
sion. The  only  other  method  of  conversion  which  has  a 
definite  imme  is  that  in  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are 
made  contradictory  to  llie  former  ones,  os  wlicn  we  convert 
tho  proposition,  * All  oquilutoral  ti  jangles  are  equiangular 
triangles,’  into  ‘All  triangles  not  e<iuinngular  arp  triangles 
not  equilateral.*  This  is  called  conversion  by  contra-posi- 
tion. Restricting  ourselves  to  converses  which  arc  neces- 
sarily as  true  ns  tne  direct  propositions,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing fuliw  with  respect  to  A,  E,  I.  and  O above. 

K and  I are  simply  convertible. 

E and  A are  convertible  by  diininutiim. 

A and  O are  ronvorliblc  by  eontra-position. 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  make  a l>eginncr  believe  that 

* Every  A is  B ' yields  ‘ Every  B is  A,’  than  the  study  of 
geometry  without  close  attention  to  tho  imraning  of  terms 
and  the  force  of  the  parts  of  nn  assertion.  For  as  a iniijority 
of  the  earlier  propositions  have  their  simple  converses  true, 
the  student  docs  not  sufficiently  reflect  upon  ihU  being 
contingent  and  not  necessary. 

In  mathematical  propositions  there  is  a species  of  con- 
version which  has  no  name,  consisting  in  the  interchange  ofs 
the  preilicate  with  a part  only  of  tho  subject.  Tims  if‘ 
P,  Q,  R.  and  S be  four  circuinstanrcs.  of  which  the  e.xistonce 
of  any  three  makes  the  fourth  also  exi.st,  we  may  obs*jrvo 
this  species  of  conversion  in  passing  from  the  first  to  the 
sccoiul  of  the  following  f^posiiimis : — 

Every  (thing  which  give*  P,  Q,  and  R)  is  (o  thing  which 
gives  S). 

Every  (thing  which  gives  P,  Q,  and  S)  is  (a  thing  which 
give.  R). 

Thus  of  the  following  set  of  circumstances:  1.  That  two 
figures  be  parallelograms;  2.  That  they  be  equiangular; 
3.  That  tho  sides  about  equal  angles  be  reciprocally  propor- 
tional ; 4.  That  the  areas  bo  equal:  exhibit  the  possibility 
of  this  conversion.  For  (1)  (2)  and  (3)givy  (4)  ; (l)(2)anil 
(4)  give  (3);  (1)  (3)  and  (4)  give  (2). 

There  is  an  important  logical  proposition  which  would 
save  some  theorems  in  Euclid,  and  give  n much  clearer  view 
of  some  of  the  arguments.  Il  U evidently  most  desirable, 
when  a proposition  is  a purely  verbal  and  logical  conse- 
quence of  another,  that  it  should  be  known  to  be  such,  and 
its  proof  distinguisbed  from  lliose  whicli  do  not  merely  de- 
velop implied  propositions. 

Suppos<‘.  for  instance,  that  a certain  thing  must  Im; either 
an  A.  a B,  nr  a C,  but  r.annot  be  two  of  them ; and  that 
each.  A.  B.  and  C.  must  )>o  either  a P,  a Q.  or  nn  K,  but 
cannot  be  two.  Suppose  also  that  each  P.  Q,  or  R,  must 
either  be  A.  B,  or  <J.  If  then  it  can  be  provwl  that  every 
A is  P (and  not  Q or  R)  every  R is  Q,  &c.,  and  every  C U 
R.&C,  the  simple  converses  nocossnrily  follow ; namely,  that 


every  P is  A.  every  Q is  B,  and  every  R is  C.  Those  oon 
verat'S  are  usually  prove*!  in  Euclid  by  a reductio  ad  ab 
xuntum.  [AHsrKUtM,  KsuucTio  ai>.]  For  instances  sco 
book  i.  prop.  I!>.  23. 

The  prfM>f  of  tho  converse  is  generally  in  Euclid  a retiuc- 
Ho  ltd  nbkurdum.  The  nei'cssity  for  this  undoubteilly  ari.ses 
from  the  restriction*  of  geometry.  (|Kucud.J  If*it  were 
pcrniitteil  to  turn  a triangle  ruuml  till  it  recovers  its  first 
plane  again,  and  then  to  rom|Miru  il  with  the  origimil 
triangle,  the  imlircct  demonstrations  of  the  first  bookwoulil 
bo  avoided  for  tho  most  part,  h seems  a fanciful  distinc- 
tion to  allow  atrianglo  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane,  a.s  in 
book  i..  prop,  4,  and  to  refuse  to  admit  revolution  about  a 
lino  in  tliu  plane.  Tho  subject  of  converses  is  discusiwd  by 
Aristotle,  ’ Analytic.  Prior.,’  i.  cap.  2,  &c.  Seo  thy  editions 
of  tho  ‘Organon,’  by  Pacius  159",  kc. 

CONVEX.  [CoNCWK.] 

CONVEY' ANCE  (in  Law)  U a decil  or  instrument  in 
writing  which  pas.*es  real  or  personal  prr>}>erly.  The  only 
conveyances  used  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English  history 
seom  to  have  been  foofTments  and  grants,  though  least's 
were  soon  useil  to  pass  a limited  interest.  The  possossum 
of  land,  as  well  as  property  of  a morablo  nature,  passed  by 
tradition  or  actual  transfer.  The  possession  of  land  was 
given  syrabolu-ally.  by  the  delivery  of  a twig,  a turf.  &cc., 
tho  charter  of  foofiiuenl  being  the  evidence  merely  of  the 
transaciiun,  and  not  essential  to  its  validity.  Uence,  in  the 
charter  of  feoffment,  tho  oporatiio  words,  or  those  which 
expressed  tho  gift  or  transfer  of  the  properly,  were  used  in 
the  past  tense,  hath  given,  &c. : these  terms  are  still  used 
by  some  practitioners,  although  the  reason  for  them  has 
long  since  passed  away. 

A grant  was  applied  to  tho  convoyance  of  incorjwreal 
horeditaincnts  which  did  not  admit  of  actual  delivery  iiifo 
T^sos&ion.  Frura  this  difference  in  their  application,  a. 
diTorsily  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  innate  qualitius  of  tho 
two  modes  of  conveyance,  the  feoffment  being  used  to  cun 
vcy  the  actual  possession  of  land,  and  operating  upon  the- 
pos.sc«.-:ion  witliout  any  regard  to  tho  estate  or  iuK*r<»t  of 
the  feoffor ; the  grant  to  transfer  the  right  of  the  grantor  to 
tho  grantee:  the  fbnuer  14  froquentU’  dcflne<l  ns  a torlious» 
tho  latter  a rightful  conveyance.  This  definition  how'ever 
docs  not  appear  to  be  correct,  and  the  tortious  o|H:niiioii  of 
a fooffment  has  bcxMi  controlled  and  even  denied  m several 
recent  decisions.  Sir  James  Mansfield  (in  Goodright  r. 
Forrester,  1 Taunt.  613)  observing,  ‘ Our  ancestors  gut  into 
very  odd  notions  on  these  subjects,  and  were  induce<l  by  par- 
ticular causes  to  make  estates  grow  out  of  wrongful  acts.* 

Sir  William  Bbickslone  di8Unguishu.s  conveyances  as  ori- 
ginal or  priinar}',  which  are  those  by  means  of  which  the 
benefit  or  estate  is  created,  or  first  arises;  and  dnrivatiio  or 
secondary,  whereby  the  benefit  or  estate  originally  creatc»I 
is  enlarged,  reslraineil,  transferred,  or  extinguished.  Thw 
division  however  is  of  littlo  practical  importance.  Convoy- 
ancos  operate  either  oi^ording  to  tho  rules  of  the  cmnnioii 
law.  or  unrlcr  the  statute  of  uses ; and  in  the  case  of  A lease 
and  re-loase,  in  both  modes:  ami  this  latter  is  the  umst  usual 
modern  mode  of  conveying  land  and  heroflitamenis.  Cm- 
veyances  may  bo  further  divided  into  those  made  hy  matter 
of  record  uiiil  by  deed.  As  examples  of  those  by  matter  of 
record,  we  may  mention  private  acts  of  parliament,  ami  the. 
king’s  grant ; and,  until  tnoso  modes  were  abolished  by  the 
r»*cenl  statute  3 and  4 Will.  IV.,  c.  74,  fine  and  recovery. 
TlioM*  by  clcod  are  bv  finiffment,  grant,  bargain,  and  sale,, 
covenant  to  stand  seised,  lease,  release  or  confirmation,  ex- 
cJiange,  surrender.  Conveyances  simply  Irunsferring  per- 
sonal property  arc  called  a.ssignmonts. 

By  the  statute  13  Eliz.,  c.  5.  voluntary  or  fraudulent 
convoyan«5s  of  real  property  are  rendered  voiil,*as  against 
the  creditors  of  tho  party  making  the  transfer;  and  the 
27th  Eiiz.,  c.  4,  extends  similaf,  and  in  some  instancew 
more  exlcn.sive,  relief  to  subsequent  purehusens  of  the  same 
property,  although  they  may  have  had  notice  of  (he  prior 
conveyance.  The  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  also  provide 
for  the  relief  of  creditors  nenin.sl  certain  cunveyancesof  real 
and  personal  property  in  derogation  of  their  claims,  or  made 
w-itliin  a specified  time  previous  to  the  bankruptcy  or 
vency. 

In  tho  session  of  1836  a bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  I.,or<ls  by  Lo;  1 Lyndhurst  to  simplify  tho  convey- 
ance of  real  property,  but  it  did  not  nas.s  into  a law  Its 
object  vra.s  to  abolish  the  u.se  of  thu  lca.se  in  convcyoncM 
bv  lease  and  release.  In  Ireland  a somewhat  similar  but 
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less  effectual  provision  was  made  hy  the  Irish  statutvii, 
9 Geo.  U.,  e.  3,  sec.  6.  made  p«rj»elual  by  iho  I Guo.  III., 
e.  3,  wlikuh  unacted  that  the  recital  of  the  lease  should  in 
all  ca.>es  Im  suflieioiit  uvidcncc  uf  it. 

In  many  of  tlio  stales  of  North  America  a simple  bargain 
and  sale  is  the  usual  mode  of  conveying  real  property.  In 
New  York  it  i.s  called  a grant;  and  the  «vnveyauce  by  feoff- 
inent  ami  livery  of  seisin*  and  aUo  the  statute  of  uses,  are 
expressly  abolished  by  the  legislature. 

Conveyances  in  Scotland  are  made  according  to  the  strict 
principles  of  tlio  feudal  law  there  established,  which  im* 
parts  to  them  the  appearance  of  far  greater  specialty  and 
(^intiic!»s  than  those  used  in  modern  English  practice. 
(Bl.  Comm.:  Bull.  Cn.  Lilt.;  Kcui's  C<mm.) 

CONVEYANCING  is  the  business  of  preparing  con- 
vevanc’es  of  real  or  personal  property,  of  investigating  the 
title  of  the  vendors  ami  purchasers  of  properly,  and  of 
fiuming  those  multifarious  deeds  and  contracts  which  go- 
vern and  detlnc  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  families  and  in- 
di\idual.s.  It  U carri^  on  by  barristers,  or  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  who  ha%ing  kept  twelve  term-*,  oblaina  cer- 
tifioato  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  49, 
and  are  called  CerUQcaied  Conveyancers.  The  increased 
number  of  tr.msaciions  in  this  branch  <>f  the  law  has  ren- 
dered a division  of  labour,  and  a special  course  of  study, 
nccos.sary. 

There  are  two  op^Mrsitu  systems,  hy  which  the  tran»fcrs 
and  transactions  of  the  owners  of  real  property  are  capable 
of  being  carried  on;  and  between  the  extreme  points 
of  which,  iu  some  portion  or  other  of  the  intermediate 
ground,  all  existing  systcm.s  must  arrange  themselves.  In 
one  of  these  systems  as  in  the  present  system  of  Etig- 
lamU  every  transaction  is  accomplished  and  evidenced  by 
means  of  instruments  in  writing,  vary'ing  infinitely,  and  go- 
verned by  a scientific  and  ascertained  mMe  of  construction. 
In  the  other,  the  ofToct  is  ac<?oniplished  somewhat  liku  the 
transfer  of  stock,  by  a ciimparatively  mechanical  operation, 
a pn>ce?»  of  book-keeping,  of  which  the  evidence  is  to  be 
kept,  not  iu  private  muniments,  but  in  the  ledger-books 
or  registers  of  the  State. 

The  resjK*ctive  objects  of  these  systems  are,  in  the  one, 
to  protect  the  rightful  owner,  in  the  other,  the  innocent 
purchaser.  In  the  latter  the  State  takes  upon  itself  the 
duty  of  seeing  to  the  title  of  the  owner  whom  it  admits  to 
registration,  and  consequently  takes  upon  itself  the  risk  uf 
being  dec'cived  ; in  the  fi>nuer.  it  leaves  the  parties  to  con- 
cert titles  and  transfers  in  secret  and  in  stlenr-e,  leaves  them 
unrestrained  and  unchei-ked  to  transact  with  one  another, 
but  comi>cn!»ates  this  want  of  interference  by  the  alternative 
of  following  the  right  by  its  judicial  machinery,  against  all 

fkarticii.  however  ignorant,  however  innocent  who  may 
invc  had  the  mihfortune.  at  any  lime  subsequent  to  a de- 
fective transaction,  or  wrongful  succession,  to  become  the 
owners  or  puirlia-wr*  i»f  the  property ; limiting  that  rcstora- 1 
tion  or  succession  only  hy  reference  to  certain  durations  of  i 
adverse  jM>.ssession.  (Parke’s  Lert.)  I 

In  the  time  of  the  feudal  law,  and  the  i>crio»i  imme-  I 
diately  succeeding,  restraint  was  placed  on  every  sjKtcies  of , 
alienation ; landed  pro|iertv  was  rarely  the  subject  of  bar- 
ter. Every  transfer  of  laml  took  place  in  o{>en  court,  that 
is.  on  the  land  itself  eoram  (lieftiro  the  pars  or  peers), 

who  were  the  other  tenants  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  who 
subncribed  the  instrument  of  invc.stiture  as  witnesses  (Sulliv. 

p.  58) ; so  that,  in  tho  words  uf  Lord  Maubfield,  it  was 
as  notorious  who  was  feudal  tenant  cU  facto,  as  who  is  now 
dr  facto  incumbent  of  a listug,  or  mayor  of  a corporation. 
Land  was  ‘ofn  stubborn  na*uru,’  money  portions  were  un- 
known, and  personal  property  did  notexist  in  HUillcient  (juan- 
tiliesto  be'made  the  subject  uf  settlement,  and  consequently 
conveyancing  transactions  were  few  and  simple.  But  thcdc- 
, vtces  of  the  eocle.siastic.s  to  evado  the  stalutesof  mortmain,  the 
invention  of  uses  and  trusu,  and  subse<{uently  the  passing 
of  the  statutes  of  uses  and  wills,  which  enabled  the  pusscssor 
of  land  to  provide  for  the  runlingeiu-ies  which  might  occur 
in  his  iaiuify.and  to  mould  his  estate  according  to  his  whim 
or  fancy,  coiiirolled  only  by  thu  Iaw»  from  lime  to  tiin  i 
estalilished  to  guard  agninst  the  abiuwj  of  the  privilege,  the 
power  of  <lcvising  real  cst.vle,  and  ihe  multifarious  wants  of 
a large  and  wealthy  population,  laid  the  foumbliim  of  the 
sybtem  of  modern  conveyancing.  * By  means  of  this  »v»- 
tcin.’  Miys  a late  eminent  professor,  ‘ there  is  no  device,  ar- 
rangemenl.  sclilRjncul,  or  deposition  which  imagiiiution 
can  conceive,  or  ingenuity  reiijuirtict,  which  the  machinery 


of  the  law  of  England  cannot  carry  into  effect  with  cer- 
tainty. There  is  no  conceivable  puiqiose  to  which  property 
may  not  be  applied  or  rendered  instrumental,  no  event,  or 
combination  of  events,  which  can  possibly  happen  in  a 
family,  of  whatever  rank  or  number,  which  may  not  bo 
provided  for  and  met,  by  a family  settlement  framed  by  a 
master  of  hU  art.’ 

Modern  conveyancing  is  conducted  on  principles  which 
in  general  are  well  defined  and  accurately  settled.  Of  this 
a remarkable  proof  was  aff'orded  by  a statement  in  Mr. 
Parke’s  ‘ CoiUre-Projel  (o  the  Humphreysian  Code,’  p.  199, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Preston,  that  uf  the  cases  which 
came  before  him  (averaging  thirty  a weekX  three  per  cent. 
onU'  went  on  tojudicial  litigation. 

The  great  enoeavour,  from  the  earliest  times,  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  property,  has  been  to  be  enabled  to  cnect 
sales  and  dis)H)sitiDns  with  secrecy  and  dispatch,  without 
incurring  that  publicity  which  it  was  thu  policy  ofthe  com- 
mon law  to  enforce.  Whether  it  be  desirable,  for  the  sake 
of  mercantile  credil.  to  favour  secrecy,  or  promote  publicitv, 
in  the  sale  and  deposition  of  property,  has  been  lately 
much  discussed:  a general  registry  has  been  proposed,  ana 
a bill  for  establishing  it  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. piUGISTRATiOS.] 

CONVICTION.  [JusTics  OI--  thk  Pka.ck] 

CONVOCATION,  the  a.*«crobly  of  iho  clei^y  in  form 
of  parliament  under  the  authority  of  the  king’s  writ,  which 
takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  parliament. 
The  tendency  of  the  western  slates  of  modern  Europe  in 
political  relations  to  become  thrown  into  the  form  of  wliich 
king,  lords,  and  commons  b no  inapt  typo,  is  apparent  in 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  almost  every  country  in 
which  Christianity  has  been  received  and  professed.  The 
archbishop  has  hw  his  sufi'ragan  bishupH,  and  the  bishops 
each  bis  ranotu.  who  formed  his  council,  in  some  of  whom 
have  been  vestcil  peculiar  functions,  as  dean,  archdeacon, 
and  the  like  ; while  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  have  had 
(heir  meetings  under  the  form  of  diocesan  synod.s  or  pro- 
viiicial  assemblies,  in  which  they  have  been  arrustum^d  to 
discuss  matters  pertaining  to  tliu  common  interest  and 
benefit  of  themselves  or  of  the  whole  church.  [Bishop, 
Canom,  Church,  Clkhgy.] 

These  meetings,  resembling  as  the)'  do  in  some  points 
the  convocation  of  tbc  English  clergy  in  later  times,  might 
easily  be  supj'osed  to  be  that  asscrably  in  its  primordial 
state.  But  writers  on  this  subject  trace  out  the  origin  of 
the  convocation  in  something  more  special  (ban  this.  It 
is  8up;iosed  that  originally  tl>e  clergy  were  thus  called  io- 
gothcr  by  the  king’s  authority  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
thcni-seUes  in  levies  of  taxes  at  a time  when  they  contended 
for  exemption  from  the  general  taxation  uf  the  country 
im^iosed  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  Like  many  other 
questions  in  our  early  constitutional  history  (we  mean  by 
‘early’  when  we  ascend  beyond  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
the  b'irsO,  this  is  perhaps  imo  of  presumption  and  proba- 
bility rather  than  of  eviucnce  and  certainty.  Such,  how- 
ever, the  convocation  is  generally  understood  to  have  been 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  rather  than  an 
n.s.sembly  of  ecclesiastics  summoi^  to  consult  on  things 
{lerUuiiing  to  the  churt-h,  as  the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  the 
regularity  of  its  ordiimni'cs,  and  the  intluence  of  its  teach- 
ings and  adrahiistraiions. 

When  such  an  assembly  was  called  together  under  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  stale,  it  was  natural  (hat  such 
subjects  should  be  introduced,  disciisscil,  and  in  some  in 
stances  deterinined  by  it ; and  even  now,  though  the  convo- 
cation may  be  said  to  exist  rather  in  name  than  in  rualtty, 
it  seems  to  funn  the  proper  constitutional  as.scmbly  in  uliicli 
to  legislate  on  such  subjects,  whenever  legislation  upini 
(hem  is  neede<I. 

The  crown,  however,  hail  always  in  its  hands  (he  power 
of  controlling  this  a»w:mbly.  jw-wessing  as  it  did  the  pre- 
rogative of  proroguing  and  dissolving.  But  at  the  Refor- 
mation an  act  was  paj^ed  (23  Hoiiry  VIII..  c.  19.)  whicli 
expres>ly  deprived  the  convocation  of  the  |>owcr  of  iier- 
fonning  any  act  which  could  make  such  an  assembly  daa- 
geruuA  to  public.  It  was  restricted  by  it  from  making 
any  canon  or  ordinance  which  was  opjxised  to  the  king’s 
prerogative,  or  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  statutes  of  the 
realm. 

.Again,  in  1663,  tliecitigy  ^ve  up  the  power  of  taxing 
thomselveb,  consi-nting  to  talT  within  the  scope  of  the  sta- 
tutes made  in  parliament  for  such  purposes,  like  the  laity, 
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wh«n  they  received  a right  of  voting  with  the  laity  m the 
election  of  knighu  of  the  shire. 

But  though  virtually  the  convocation  thus  became  almost 
a nullity,  yet  the  practice  has  been  continued,  and  coniinuea 
to  the  present  day,  of  summoning  the  clergy  to  meet  in 
convocation  whenever  a new  parliament  is  called;  and  the 
forms  of  election  are  gonu  tnrough  in  tho  dioceses,  and 
the  meeting  is  held,  usually  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  when 
tho  form  is  gone  through  of  electing  a prolocutor  or  speaker. 
The  king’s  writ  is  directed  to  the  ari-hDishops,  commanding 
them  to  Kummun  the  bislums  and  the  intbrior  cUwgy. 
The  archbishop  complies  witn  this  writ,  summoning  tho 
bishops,  and  commanding  them  to  summon  the  archdeacons 
and  deans  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  command 
ilio  chapters  to  elect  one  proctor  each,  and  the  great  luKly 
of  iiio  (dergy  in  eatdi  diocese  two  proctors,  to  represent  them 
in  the  convocation.  When  assembled,  they  funn  two 
houses.  In  the  upper  house  sit  the  bishops ; in  the  lower, 
titu  other  clcnr)',  in  oil  14.1;  viz.,  deans,  61  archdeacons. 
24  canons,  and  44  proctors  of  tho  inferior  clergy.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  for  the  king  to  prorogue  the  iiieeting  when 
It  is  alAiui  to  prm’eud  lo  any  business. 

CON  VOLvUL-VCE^,  a natural  order  of  mono|wtalou8 
ext^ens,  with  bcll-sliapcd  tlowcrs,  opening  or  contracting 
la;neath  the  inlhicncc  of  light,  a plaited  sstivalion  of  tho 
corolla,  five  stainens,  and  a fruit  with  two  or  three  cells,  in 
whu-h  one  or  two  ovules  stand  erect,  The  embryo  is  crum* 
pUsl  up  in  the  midst  of  very  firm  albumen.  Tlic  common 
bind-wmis  of  tho  hedgis,  the  Ipomu*as  and  Convolvuli  of 
the  ganlens,  offer  illustrations  of  the  onlinary  state  of  this 
order,  the  species  of  which  have  purgative  roots,  and  in 
the  case  of  scaramony,  yielded  by  Convolvulus  Scam- 
luonia,  and  of  jalap,  produced  by  various  species  of  Iponuna, 
are  of  great  medicinal  importance.  Occasionally  the  ]>ur- 
gative  principle  is  so  much  diffu-uul  among  the  fajcula  of 
the  root  as  to  be  almost  inapprtH'iable,  as  is  the  case  in  tho 
ConvidvuluH  Batatas,  or  sweet  potato  of  America,  which 
was  tho  forerunner  of  the  common  potato,  and  gave  it  its 
name,  and  which  is  still  cultivates!  in  the  south  of  Spain 
and  Frunec. 

In  most  instance*  the  stems  of  this  natural  order  arc 
twining,  and  in  such  cases  it. is  immeiliately  recognized; 
but  occasionally  they  are  erect  and  more  spiny,  and  when 
that  hap|«ons  it  is  not  so  easy  to  know  the  order.  If  how- 
ever attention  is  paid  to  tho  very  imbricated  state  of  the 
calyx,  two  of  the  sepals  being  quite  exterior  with  resi«;ct 
to  the  otluT  three,  no  real  difficulty  in  idcnli^ing  it  need 
bo  experienced.  For  illustrotion  we  have  taken  a singular 
Eivst  Indian  genus  called  NcuropeUi*,  in  which  the  Hdwers 
grow  from  the  midrib  of  the  brocteal  leaves:  it  would  bo 
superfluous  to  figure  a bind-weed. 


I , s br«rt«sl  tMf  oT  Nsuta^Mw  TMeoms.  with  a Sown  frawin*  fmra  iU 
midrib ; 1,  o«*  of  ill  lowen  mafwUM  t S.  » CDnillA  ojirnod,  ibowin^  th«  »t»- 
Bwni;  4, 1 laull  elailvr  of  Snwim:  8^  on*  of  it«  oTirin  with  two  itjlw  i S,  a 
wetion  of  tito  oily*  of  m CoimfrvlMt  7.  hilf  • capinto,  »Ub  rntTei  Mp«- 
titinc  by  Unic  idsofroDi  ih«  dlimwtaMate;  8,  a triunenn  iMtioDOf  s Mel, 
•ImwiBg  « part  at  the  ambrye  lylB(  la  the  wihmat. 

CONVOXVULUS,  the  genus  of  plants  upon  which  tho 


natural  order  Convolvulacesa  is  founded,  is  known  by  Its 
style  being  divided  into  two  linear  arms,  and  its  ovary 
having  only  two  cells,  in  each  of  which  stand  two  erect 
ovules.  Many  of  the  species  are  exceedingly  beautifu  : 
oven  C.  arvensis,  the  common  bind-wced,  would  l>e  prized 
os  a lovely  flower,  if  it  were  not  so  common,  and  such  a 
trouhlcso'mc  plant  to  eradicate  on  account  of  its  creoping 
roots.  C.  olthienidtr*,  italicus,  and  scammonia  arc  the  inreu 
prettiest  of  the  hardy  exotic  species  of  tho  genus. 

CONVOXVULUS  JALAPPA.  and  C,  SCAMMONIA. 
Tlie  resins  of  the  Convohulaceeo.  upon  which  ihe^o  and 
other  species  depemd  for  their  activity  as  medicines,  appi'ar 
to  be  of  two  distinct  kinds;  the  one  soluble  in  proof  spirit 
and  insoluble  in  mthor  (found  in  jalap,  turbith,  and  bind- 
weed), the  other  soluble  both  in  ^rohol  and  miher  ffmmd 
in  s<'ammony  and  C.  soldanolla).  Jalap  is  chiefly  shipped 
froju  VtTa  Cruz,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Xalapa, 
or  Jalapa,  in  the  interior,  ll  is  best  when  collected  in 
March  or  April,  Wforc  the  young  shoot*  have  begun  to  bo 
develope<l.  The  largo  root,  which  ofren  weighs  60  pounds,  is 
divided  into  portions,  which  are  hung  in  nets  over  a fire,  und 
dried  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  irre- 
gular round  or  pear-shaiiccl  masses,  which,  when  good,  are 
dry,  hard,  with  a brown  shining  fracture,  resinous,  not  light, 
somewhat  Igiigh.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  jiortions  of 
the  root  of  white  biyony,  winch  however  are  white,  or 
when  old,  gray,  not  heavy,  very'  brittle,  fracture  not  ro- 
.sinoiis,  spungy,  without  smell,  but  with  very  bitter  taste. 
Drieil  pears  are  also  often  substituted  for  it ; but  they  may 
be  diUeclt^  by  being  laid  open,  when  llie  core  will  be  M*eu, 
containin^the  seeds.  Analyseil  by  Ciladet  dc  Gassicmirt, 
100  parts  of  the  dry  root  yielded  re»in  10,  gummy  ex- 
tractive 44,  woody  fibre  20,  starch,  albumen,  sails  of  lime, 
and  {otass,  &c.  Its  excellence  df]H'mls  upon  the  quantity 
of  resin ; a white  jalap  (from  C.  MechuAcanna)  U some- 
time* met  with,  which  contains  only  2 jnir  cent,  of  re>in ; 
its  dose  must  be  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  tho 
genuino  jalap. 

Jalap  is  rangeil  with  the  drastic  purgatives,  and  whero 
one  of  a resinous  kind  is  ciosired.  is  that  usually  selected. 
Its  action  is  gmiurally  certain,  and  when  in  combination 
with  other  suWanees,  mild  and  speedy.  It  docs  not  seem 
greatly  to  influence  the  nerves  of  the  abdomen,  but  rather 
the  vascular  sy^itcm  of  the  pelvis  and  lymphatic  system  of 
the  intestines.  It  is  given  in  obstruction  of  the  liver,  vena 
porta,  and  disea-os  cunnecled  with  these  organs,  such  as 
l))pocljondriBsis,  melancholia,  jaundice,  drojwy,  and  inler- 
niittent  fevers;  but  at  the  commencement  of  common 
fevers,  along  with  calunu-l,  it  is  of  great  utility;  also  in  the 
inflammatory  or  turge.><cent  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  worm  cases. 

Scammony  is  of  the  same  nature  ns  jalap,  but  Wing  the 
inspissaleil  juice  obtained  by  making  iiu-isioUK  into  tho 
living  root,  it  consists  of  a much  larKur  prcqxirtion  of  re&in, 
without  any  woody  fibre.  It  is  theremre  much  more  power- 
frtl.  and  tho  doeo  requires  much  looe  than  that  orjali^. 
Three  kinds  are  met  with:  the  heat  from  Aleppo  contains 
60  TOr  cent,  of  resin,  with  35  per  cent,  of  impurities ; se- 
cond sort  from  Smyrna,  contains  only  29  per  cent,  of 
resin  and  58  of  impurities;  the  third  sort,  from  Antioch,  ie 
very  bad.  In  France  a so-called  scammony,  obtained 
from  the  Cynanchum  monspeliarum,  is  very  bad,  and  dan- 
gerous to  employ.  Scammony  is  used  in  nearly  tho  same 
cose*  xs  jalap,  and  tho  smaller  bulk  of  the  doM>  renders  it 
in  many  instance.*  preferable : it  oilen  sit*  better  on  tho 
stomach ; no  medu-iuo  surpasses  it  in  clearing  away  tlio 
mucous  accumulations  in  tho  bowels  of  children,  which 
harbour,  if  they  do  not  generate,  worms.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  too  frequently  repeated,  as  its  power  in  this 
resjiect  renders  it  a source  of  danger,  by  abrading  the 
inner  coot  of  the  intestines  of  its  necessary  mucous  cover- 
ing, and  thereby  causing  it  to  become  inflamed.  [Ca- 
thartics.] 

CONVOY,  in  the  military  service,  is  a detachment  of 
troo)>s  appointed  to  guard  supplies  of  money,  ammunition, 
provisions,  &c.,  while  being  conveyed  to  a distant  town,  or 
to  on  army  in  tho  field,  through  a country  in  which  such 
supplies  might  be  carri^  uff*  by  the  peasantry  or  by  parties 
of  tne  enemy. 

In  the  navy,  the  name  is  applied  to  one  or  more  ships  of 
war  which  are  ordered  to  protect  a fleet  of  merchant-vessels 
on  their  voyage. 

CONVULSIONS,  irregular  (onormal)  and  violent  con 
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tractions  of  muscular  fibres  with  alternate  relaxation*.  The 
muscles  of  the  ImxIv  are  divide<l  into  two  ^reat  classes,  time 
which  produce  the*  niotums  neix*-siir>-  for  the  due  exercise 
of  llie  organic  I'unclions.  and  those  which  produce  the  mo- 
tions nefC’.sar)-  for  ihe  performance  of  one  of  the  animal 
functions,  namely  locomotion.  The  first  division  c«>mpre- 
hends  the  class  of  the  involuntary,  and  the  second  that  of 
the  voluntary  muM.*les.  Contractility,  tho  properly  of 
shortening  itself  on  the  application  of  a stimulus,  is  the  pro- 
per function  of  the  rau^^•.^llar  fibre, ; and  by  this  properly 
all  vital  motion  of  every  kind  which  takes  place  in  the 
living  system  is  performed.  [Muscle-] 

The  property  of  contractility  is  inherent  in  the  muscle  ; 
but  the  manifestation  of  this  pro|wrty  is  wholly  ilependtMit 
on  the  nervous  influence;  for  if  the  nervous  influence  be 
abstracted  from  a muscle,  its  fibres  are  incapable  of  con- 
tracting. wliaievcr  degree  of  stimulus  be  applied  to  them. 
When  the  muscular  fibre  is  in  a sound  stale,  and  is 
supplii.-d  with  the  nenous  inlluem^  in  proper  quantity  ■ 
and  of  proper  quali.y,  live  fibre  contracts  with  a given 
degree  of  torcc  on  the  application  of  a ccrtniii  uinount 
of  stimulus.  This  degree  of  contraction  constitutes  its 
regular  or  normal  action.  Conimetion,  after  it  has  con- 
tinued a certain  lime,  is  succeeded  by  relaxation ; relaxation, 
in  its  turn,  yields  after  a given  time  to  another  •ntraction ; 
tfiis  contraction  to  relaxation,  and  so  on  succcMively  ac- 
cording to  the  order  proper  to  muscular  action  when  natu- 
ral and  sound.  [MtrscLE.] 

But  when,  on  the  application  of  a given  stimulus,  the 
muscular  contraction  is  either  more  violent  or  more  rapid, 
or  longer  continued  than  natural,  that  is,  when  it  does  not 
yield  in  proper  time  to  the  alternate  state  of  ndaxation.  tho  , 
"muscular  action  is  snid  to  be  convulsive,  and  the  disease  \ 
termed  convulsion  is  inducwl.  The  state  of  convulsion  is 
also  produced  w'hen  the  musoular  fibre  is  excited  to  inordi- 
nate action  on  tho  application  of  a stimulus  not  natural  to 
it  The  function  ultimately  deranged  in  convulsion  is  the 
musoiilur  contractility;  but  the  function  pniximately  de- 
ranged is  the  nei^ous  influence  ; tlic  mainfestation  of  dis- 
ease is  in  the  muscular,  but  its  true  and  proper  seat  is  in 
the  nenuus  system. 

Both  dixisions  of  the  muscular  system,  the  voluntary  and 
the  involuntary,  are  subject  to  this  irregular  and  violent 
m-tion.  Wiieu  the  nuuMdes  of  animal  life,  or  tln>se  of  vo- 
luntary motion,  are  tims  affected,  it  r-onatitutes  tin;  fliseasu 
culled  convulsion  ui  its  true  and  proper  sense  ; when  the 
muscles  of  organic  life,  or  those  of  involuntary  motion,  are 
thus  affecteil,  the  disease  k usually  termed  spasm.  This 
dislinciioii  is  not  indeed  invariably  and  universally  ol>scrve<l 
by  medical  writers  ; but  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  it 
were  ao.  When  the  muscle  is  rigid  and  tense,  and  its  con- 
traction is  persistent,  not  quickly  alternating  with  relax- 
ation, the  cuiitraction  or  spasm  is  called  toiiic;  when  the 
contractions  rapidly  alternate  with  relaxation*,  the  convul- 
sion or  >pa*tu  is  called  clonic.  In  the  first,  the  vital  energy 
ofllio  musrlu  is  in  excess;  in  the  second  it  i*  deficient. 
Wlien  tho  convuUivu  or  spa.smudic  action  is  of  the  clonic 
kind,  but  instead  of  heiiig  violent  is  slight,  and  when  very  | 
slight  eontratmonv  runidly  alternate  with  relaxations,  it  con-  | 
stitute*  what  is  cullea  fj-emor. 

Com  ukions  differ,  first,  in  kind,  as  dependent  on  on  ex- 
cess or  a deficiency  of  vital  encrify  ; soenndly.  in  degree ; 
varying  from  Hiu  most  powerful,  violent,  and  persistent  con- 
iroclions,  without  perceptible  relaxations,  or  with  relax- 
ations of  very  short  duration,  down  to  tho  feeblest  «*on- 
truciions.  with  the  mmt  rapid  alternate  relaxations  of  the 
slighte.si  tremor  ; thlnllT,  in  (heir  seat,  affecting  cither  tho 
voluntary  or  the  invnfuntary  muscles,  or  both  simulta- 
neously or  in  surcossion ; fourihly,  in  their  chusc,  ari>«ing 
from  a primary  affection  of  tho  nervous  hvslcm,  or  from 
irritation  projiagaled  to  the  nervous  system  from  some  other 
pari  (primiiry  or  secondary)  ; fifthly,  tn  their  extent;  affect- 
ing one  part  separately,  or  nearly  the  whole  frame  simulta- 
nefjusly  llocal  or  general);  and  sixthly,  in  their  clmraclor 
(simple  or  sperifie) : simple,  when  unattended  with  phenn- 
meim  which  give  them  a deterininnte  type,  that  is,  when 
the  phciioincna  consist  merely  of  convulsive  or  spasmotlic 
action;  specific,  when  the  cunvulsfvB  actions  pursue  a re- 
gular and  determinate  course,  and  when,  m«wver,  some 
particular  phciiomcncnl  is  superadded  to  the  series  Consti- 
tuliuR  a distinct  form  or  type  i f iliseaiic.  In  this  laftcT  ease 
•he  d;sea>M*  receives  a generu’  name.  The  term  epilepsy, 
for  example,  i»  given  to  (hu  diseusu  when  the  convulsiori* 


come  on  in  a peculiar  mode,  and  pursue  a determinate 
course,  and  when  there  is  present  the  stiperadded  pheno- 
menon of  insensibility  or  sojKir.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  affection  called  hysttirio.  the  convulsions  come  on  in  ft 
different  mode,  pursue  a flifferent  course,  and  are  attended 
with  a different  but  still  a determinate  train  of  morbid 
phenomena.  In  these  caaes  cotmilMon*  forming  the  spe- 
cies of  disease,  the  series  of  determinate  morbid  phenomena 
constitute  so  many  different  genera  under  it. 

Voluntary  muscles  are  far  mure  frequently  the  seat  of 
convulsions,  properly  so  railed,  tlian  tho  involuntary  mus- 
cles. ITw  diaphragm,  indeed,  an  involuntary  muscle,  next 
in  importance  to  the  heart,  is  often  aflbrled  with  a pro{)Cr 
convulsive  action,  constituting  the  disease  called  «ingultua 
or  hiccup:  and  the  heart  itself  appears  to  be  occasionally 
affected  with  a proper  convulsive  action,  in  some  of  the 
forms  oCiialpilfttiun,  for  example ; hut  in  general,  when  the 
organs  of  the  or^nic  life,  as  the  bronchi,  the  stomach,  the 
intestinca.  the  uniiory  bladder,  the  uterus,  &c..  are  attackwl 
with  an  affection  of  iIuh  kind,  it  i*  much  more  closely  allied, 
as  has  been  stated,  to  the  nature  of  spasm  than  of  con* 
vulsion. 

Of  tho  voluntary  muscles,  w hether  those  appropriated  to 
locuniolion,  or  those  destined  to  acton  foreign  Wlir*  under 
the  command  of  the  will,  and  also  of  certain  muscles  which, 
though  not  under  (he  direct  command  of  the  will,  still  be- 
long to  the  animal  life,  having  a dose  relation  either  to 
I sensation  or  emotion,  there  is  not  one  which  may  not  he  the 
seat  of  convulsion,  singly,  or  conjointly  with  many  others. 

The  musides  of  the  eyeliils,  tho  muscles  that  move  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  the  mui^uhir  fibres  of  the  iris,  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  and  more  esptyially  of  the  lips,  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  the  muwles  of 
the  jaws,  and  particularly  of  tho  lower  jaw,  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  the  muscles  of  the  cIumiI,  haclC  aud  abdomen,  and 
the  museles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  may  he 
severally  attacked  singly  or  in  combination,  simultaneously 
or  in  auccession,  with  every  dezrec  of  convulsion,  from  tho 
most  violent  tonic  contractions  to  the  8light*»st  clonic  tre- 
mors or  twitching.  The  particular  muscle*  affected,  the 
particular  combinations  of  (he  muscles  affected,  the  parti- 
cular Order  in  which  the  muscular  affections  nicceod  each 
other,  may  be  indicative  of  specific  diseases  of  the  ncrvolts 
system  or  of  dLsxutes  seaten  in  particular  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  study  of  these  convulsive  nfft'ctums 
is  therefore  most  important  in  n practical  jMiint  of  view,  as 
indicating,  at  one  time,  the  near  appnvach  or  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  highly  dangerous  diseaws,  having  their  primary 
seat  in  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  cord ; and  at  another  time 
pointing  to  no  Iws  formidable  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  excited  by  diseases  of  some  distant  organ. 

When  convulsions  attack  a single  muscle,  or  a particular 
set  of  muscles,  the  convulsions  are  called  partial  or  local ; 
when  they  attack  a great  numlMir  of  muscles  simultaneously 
or  in  rapid  succession,  they  arc  called  general. 

Tlie  accession  of  convulsions,  whether  local  or  general, 
is  commonly,  though  not  invariably,  prcccxlctl  by  premo- 
nitory signs.  An  attention  to  sucli  premonitory  signs, 
when  prm>nt,  ns  they  will  almost  always  be  found  to  be, 
if  carcnilly  looked  for,  is  of  the  last  imp«,»nance ; because  il 
, may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  means  which  may  prevent  the 
attack.  Among  the  most  common  and  decisive  premonitor)' 
signs  of  an  approaching  attack  of  convulsions  may  be  enu- 
merated, Hushing  of  the  face,  or  the  opposite  state,  an 
unusual  pallidness  of  the  countenance ; giddiness:  noise  in 
the  cars;  spectra  floating  before  the  eye.s;  sudden  and 
transient  loss  of  sight  or  of  hearing;  unusual  drowsiness,  or 
the  conlrarv* state  of  sleeples-iness  and  restlessness;  a sens- 
ation of  coldness  creeping  do«n  the  hack  or  jicrvading  the 
limbs;  sickness  or  nausea  at  the  stomach;  palpitation  of 
the  heart ; hurried  irregular  respiration ; tendency  to  sigh ; 
a sensation  of  faintness ; torpor  or  dcsiwndency  of  mind, 
and  an  unusual  irritability  of  temper,  it  is  rare,  that  some 
one  or  more  of  these  or  of  other  analogous  signs  do  not  give 
warning  of  the  appn>ach  of  the  paroxysm.  The  presence 
of  such  signs  should  therefore  not  only  not  he  neglected, 
hut,  w herever  there  is  a predisposition  to  the  disen.-*e,  should 
be  carefully  looked  for,  that  measures  appropriate  to  the 
particular  nature  of  tho  ease  mav  he  promptly  taken  to 
prevent  an  occurience  of  the  attack. 

In  the  aelunl  pan*xy  to,  the  fratures  of  the  filce  arc  some- 
times  hideously  distorted  ; the  eyeballs  arc  prominent, 

ataring,  vacant,  wild,  and  are  rolled  in  every  direction ; tba 
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gno*h  ; the  mouth  foaiUA ; the  tongue  fvrotruclcs ; and 
U\e  actiuit  of  iiuiuralion  fruin  the  of  the  atr  through 

the  clenched  teeth,  U attended  wiln  a his»m|;  eound.  So  vio- 
lent are  the  contractions,  that  occasionally  the  teeth  and  some- 
limes  oven  the  bones  of  the  oxtromities  are  broken  by  the 
force.  When  thomus4‘lcsof  res^lratiun  are  involved,  and  the 
reNpiralory  function  is  mucdi  obstructed,  the  face  becomes 
tumid,  bloated,  and  of  a dusky  or  purple  colour ; and  some- 
tiraus  oven  the  entire  surfu<'«  of  the  ImkI)-  assumes  a leaden 
hue,  from  the  obstructed  circulation  through  the  lungs  and 
the  iiuporfuct  action  of  the  hloud-  Such  is  the  ubslucle  to 
the  progress  of  the  blood,  that  the  blood-vessels  sometimes 
give  way,  and  the  blood  bursts  from  the  nose,  or  is  effused 
tfXtoiHively  beneath  the  skin,  the'  elTusion  probably  pre-  | 
venting  irreparable  mischief  to  the  bruin.  At  other  tunes 
the  fui-e,  instead  of  being  red.  u pallid  and  sunk,  and  then 
the  pulse  is  feeble,  small,  and  contracted  ; as  in  the  former 
case  it  is  full  and  strong,  and  attended  with  a violent  beat- 
ing of  the  carotiils.  The  violent  contractions  of  the  muscles 
act  upon  the  bludder  and  rectum,  and  expel  their  contcaU 
imulunlarily  and  with  farce.  In  oil  the  cases  in  whnii  the  < 
current  of  the  blood  U much  obsU'uctod,  tlie  functions  of  ' 
the  brain  are  proportionally  impaired,  the  general  sensibi- 
lity is  diminiahed,  and  there  is  sopor,  or  even  coma ; at 
other  tinu-s  consciousness  is  but  little  aifeoted,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  contractions  produces  severe  pain. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  a few  minutet 
to  a.<i  many  hours.  The  moment  the  lutivulsiuns  suh-ide, 
the  patient  commonly  fulls  into  a long  and  profound  sleep, 
from  which  ho  awakes  suddenly,  altogether  unounsi'ioiis  of 
what  has  happened.  The  aitoi'k  is  generally  succeeded  by 
languor,  1 asitude,  sickness,  and  a dit>urdere<l  state  of  the 
stomach 

The  paroxysm  commonly  returns  at  uncertain  intervals, 
preeofled  by  the  proraonitury  symptoms  just  enumerated. 
But  sometimes  it  proves  fatal  at  the  very  Arst  attack,  by 

firoducing  aiMiploxy  or  asph)  xia ; and  not  unfrcxiuentiy  it 
eaves  benind  it  either  paralysis  or  some  definite  and  per- 
manent form  of  convulsive  disease,  os  epilepsy,  chorea,  and 
so  on.  Thu  fiec^uent  recurrence  of  the  fits  invariably  iia- 
paim,  and  sometimes  wholly  doairoys,  the  mental  faculties. 

In  some  peculiarly  nervous  and  irritable  temperainunla, 
instead  of  the  languor  and  lassitude  which  ordinarily  follow 
a sovere  c.onvuUive  paroxysm,  the  exhaustion  is  so  exlreino 
that  the  fialiont  falls  into  a slate  of  profound  syncope  or 
fainting,  which  continues  fur  so  long  a (leriixl  os  justly  to 
excite  alarm  ; and  sometimes  the  patient  actually  dies  in 
this  fainting  fit,  the  brain  never  recovering  iu  fhnetions. 
At  other  times,  when  the  animal  life  is  complolely  sus- 
pendeil,  and  the  action  of  the  organic  life  appears  to  have 
ceased,  but  tho  latter  is  not  wholly  extinguished,  though 
its  functions  are  performed  so  feebly  as  to  afford  no  indica- 
tion of  their  existence ; and  consequently,  to  all  outward 
appearance  the  patient  is  dead  ; yet  he  may  be  only  in  a 
slate  of  lethargy  or  torpor,  and  may  ultimately  revive.  It  is 
In  cases  of  this  kind  that  there  is  a real  danger  of  premature 
interment.  Several  oases  arc  on  record  in  which  this  event 
Is  stated  to  have  actually  hap^icncd,  and  tho  evidence  on 
which  the  truUi  of  some  of  the.-<c  narratives  rests  it  is  dilli- 
cult  to  resist.  At  all  events  it  is  quite  certain,  that  several 
persons  who  hud  fallen  into  the  state  of  syncope,  after  the 
exhaustion  of  convulsions,  have  narrowly  escaped  being 
hurii*d  alive;  and  such  cases  should  make  the  medical 
attendant  persevere  in  the  most  careful  examination  of 
every  instance  uf  apparent  death,  after  a convulsive  pa- 
roxysm. until  ho  has  observed  tho  most  unpcjuivocal  evi- 
dence tliat  death  is  real. 

The  preceding  account  of  a imroxysm  of  convulsion,  is 
the  dccoription  of  it  only  as  it  exists  in  its  severest  form. 
In  general  even  the  tonic  seixuru  is  a much  more  mild 
attack ; the  convulsions  being  not  violent ; affecting  only  a 
few  muscles  at  a time,  and  rather  passing  iu  succession 
from  one  set  uf  muscles  to  aoother,  than  attacking  a great 
iminbcr  simultaneously.  In  general  too  the  couvullious 
are  utiultcnded  with  the  obstruction  uf  respiration;  are 
without  the  abolition  of  sensation;  in  short,  are  without 
tlie  (lermanent  and  dangerous  interruption  of  any  function, 
urguiiic  or  animal.  And  more  esiHH'ially  when  the  pa- 
roxysm is  of  a clonic  character,  tho  musines  are  not  rigid, 
the  contractions  are  not  vehement  and  bmg-couunued,  the 
lace  U uot  swollen  and  livid,  but  rather  pale  and  sunk,  the 
features  are  little  distorted,  the  pul»e  is  feeble  and  rapid, 
&nd  the  extremities  are  cold. 


Convulsions  are  frequently  excittxl  in  the  progress  o 
other  di->euses,  Uiwurils  the  termination  uf  continued  fevers, 
for  example,  in  which  they  are  almost  always  of  had,  and 
Homelimesuf  fatal  omen  ; at  the  commencement  of  eruptive 
fevers,  as  small  |)ux.  measles,  scarlet  fever,  £cr.,  wlicn, 
though  generally  indicative  of  a severe  form  of  disease,  they 
are  not  so  alarming  as  at  the  close  of  continued  fever;  in 
infiammalory  affections  of  the  brain ; in  luKiping  cough  ; in 
cramp ; in  disordered  states  of  the  repriMlucitvu  organs,  and 
moruespecially  of  the  uterus,  and  in  long-cnntinued  i>uppre»- 
siun  or  imperfect  perfonnance  of  the  catamenial  function. 

The  causes  of  convulsions  arc  exceedingly  numerous  and 
variwl.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a constitutional  prcdis|Hj- 
siiion  to  such  affci-tions.  They  occur  far  more  ficouenily 
in  the  nervous  teinneramenl  than  in  any  other.  Tne  dis- 
tinctive character  ot  the  nervous  tein{>crainent  is  muscular 
mobility  combined  with  nervous  irritability.  Tlio  muscular 
fibre  is  relaxed,  delicate,  and  weak;  the  nervous  fibre  is 
pe<-uliarly  sensitive,  while  it  Ls  proportionally  without 
energy.  Other  powerful  causes  are,  peculiar  conformaliun 
of  li»e  btjdy,  namely,  u foebU*  frame,  with  a largoly-dwe- 
Io)H-d  huud  ; a rela.\cd  and  delu-ato  fibre ; a full  and  ple- 
thoric habit;  a constitution  often  manifestly  propagated 
ffoiii  parent  to  child  ; :dl  circumstances  capable  of  pro- 
ducing over-excitement,  or  in  any  other  mode  of  inducing 
debility,  physical  or  mental;  as  an  idle  and  luxurious 
mode  uf  life;  too  much  indulgence  in  sleep;  neglect  of 
regular  and  active  exercise,  ana,  os  would  appear,  certain 
electrical  conditions  of  the  air,  by  which  the  nen  iius  system 
is  rendered  mure  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  its  vital 
energy  is  more  rapidly  exhausted. 

Tlie  exciting  causes  are  those  which  act  either  upon  tho 
animal  or  upon  the  organic  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  has  been  stated  that  contractility,  though  a property  in- 
herent in  the  muscular  fibre,  can  w excited  only  through 
I the  agency  of  a stimulus  derived  from  tho  nervous  system, 
j All  the  must.les  which  are  under  the  control  uf  the  will,  or 
I which  depend  on  an  act  of  volition  fur  the  exercise  uf  their 
I function,  derive  their  nervou.s  stimulus  from  a particular 
riiun  of  ilio  nervous  system,  namely,  the  spinal  cord, 
odern  physiology  has  dcmon&tralod  that  the  nervous 
fibres  which  supply  the  stimulus  necessary  to  voluntary 
muscular  motion  arc  different  from  the  nervous  fibres  whirli 
communicate  sensation.  Tlic  first,  tho  motive  nerves,  com- 
municate with  a particular  portion  of  tho  spinal  cord ; the 
second,  the  sentient  nerves,  communicate  with  another 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Now,  it  is  found  that  whatever 
disturbing  influences  act  immediately  upon  the  motive 
nerves,  or  upon  that  portion  uf  the  spinal  cord  with  which 
tlio  motive  Nerves  are  in  direct  communication,  constitute 
most  powerful  exciting  causes  of  convulsions.  But  tlmro 
is  so  close  a sympathy  between  (he  sentient  and  the  motive 
portion  of  the  spinal  curd,  and  between  the  spinal  cord  aud 
the  brain,  that  any  disturbing  influenco  whicn  aci.^  I>ower- 
fully  on  the  one  is  rapidly  communicated  to  the  other.  It 
is  iiide^  seldom  that  it  U possible  to  trace  the  scat  of  tho 
irritating  cause  either  to  tne  motive  or  to  the  sensitive  }H>r- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system  exclusively ; that  would  imply 
on  accuracy  and  completeness  of  knowledge  which  patholo- 
gists are  at  present  fur  from  possessing-  All  mat  the  pre- 
sent state  or  knowledge  almoat  over  admits  of  is  to  trace 
tho  scat  of  the  irritating  cause  to  some  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  brain ; and  this,  which  is  nearly  all  that  can  Ikt 
done  in  any  other  case,  is  sufficient  to  connect  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  organ  with  its  disordered  function.  There 
are  then  morbid  conditions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  bram 
which  are  clearly  ascertained  to  bo  immediately  eonne<'ied 
with  (hat  disorder  of  their  functions  of  which  convulsions 
are  tlie  result 

Such  are.  1.  A disordered  state  of  the  circulation  of 
tho  blood  through  these  organs.  One  of  the  conditions 
the  most  essential  to  tho  due  performance  of  tlie  func- 
tions of  tho  nervous  system  is,  that  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain  receive  a certain  supply  of  arterial  blood.  If  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  flows  to  those  organs  be  dufleient. 
s}  ncopc  will  be  induced,  with  a diminution  or  loss  of  mus- 
cular power : of  this  state  convulsions,  always  of  a clonic 
character,  arc  a con.stont  result.  If  the  blood  transmitted 
to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  do  not  circulate  through  the 
blooil-ies.seU  with  a certain  impetus  and  velocity,  but  lie 
retained  either  in  the  capillary  arteries  or  veius,  or  in  buth, 
tho  slate  termed  congestion  [Conobstiun]  will  be  induced, 
of  which  cuuvuUioni,  also  in  general  uf  a clonic  tharaoter» 
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am  a constant  result.  If  the  blood  sent  to  the  spinal  cord  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  the  skin  coo),  the  face  pallid  and 
and  brain  be  in  preternatural  quantity,  and  if  it  circulate  sunk,  and  tbe  eye  dull.  bea>7,  and  cxpnMsionless.  The 
with  preternatural  encriry,  tlic  slate  of  intlamraation  will  experienced  eye  of  the  obser\'ing  and  discriminating  prac* 
be  uidut  ed,  of  which  convulsioms  always  of  a tonic  charac*  titioncr  will  gather  at  a single  glance,  from  the  presence  or 
ter,  are  a constant  result.  Whether,  tlien,  the  balance  of  absenceof  sopor,  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  signs, 
the  circulation  be  disturbed  by  deficiency  or  excess  in  the  familiar  to  nim,  of  active  or  passive  congestion  [Con- 
iiuantity  of  the  circulating  blood,  or  deficiency  or  excess  in  OKtrio?*],  from  the  action  of  the  carotid  arteries,  from  tlie 
tno  motion  of  it.  it  will  prove  alike  an  exciting  cause  of  temperature  of  the  skin,  from  tlie  plethoric  habit  of  the 
convulsions.  2.  Precisely  the  same  results  are  produced  if  body,  and  from  the  character  of  tlie  convulsions,  almost  all 
there  circulate  through  the  blood-vessels  blood  vitiated  in  (bo  information  necessary  to  determine  the  first  steps  to  be 
quality.  b1oo<l  too  much  venulixed,  or  too  much  artcrializcd,  taken.  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  employ  the  lancet  vigo> 
or  iuiprcgUBted  with  poison.  The  characters  of  the  convul-  rously,  opening  a large  orifice  in  the  vein  of  both  arras  at 
sions  induced  by  exciting  causes  of  this  class  vary  essen-  once,  or  opening  the  iugular  vein,  or  tbe  temporal  artery, 
tiallv  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  vitiation  of  or  whether  it  bo  more  desirable  to  hare  recourse  to  revulsive 
the  blood  and  the  kind  of  poison  with  which  it  may  be  im*  bleeding,  by  opening  the  veins  of  the  feet,  retaining  the 
hued.  3.  Extravasation  of  blood  uiH>n  the  surface  or  into  feet  in  warm  water,  or  to  employ  topical  depletion,  by  cupping 
the  vubstance  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  by  (he  rupture  behind  the  ears,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  betwoen  the 
of  the  blood-vessels ; or  the  effusion  of  the  serous  portion  shoulders;  or  whether  the  very  opposite  treatment  lie  re> 
of  the  bloofl,  occasioning  direct  pressure  on  the  nervous  quired,  and  life  itself  depend,  as  it  sometimes  docs,  on  the 
matier.  4.  Organic  ciiangus  in  the  constitution  of  the  ^ministration  of  stimulants,  restoratives,  antisposmodicjt, 
uenotiH  substance,  as  a preternatural  softening  or  a preter>  opiates,  he  will  be  clearly  taught  by  symptoms,  which  only 
natural  burdening  of  K.  5.  Morbid  growilui  within  the  perplex  and  confound  the  ignorant  and  the  undiscerning. 
nervous  sulwlance.  forming  tumours  of  various  natures  and  Wot  only  the  shortening  of  the  paroxysm,  but  the  preserva- 
sizes.  A.  Mechanical  injury' of  the  nervous  substance,  fnmt  tion  of  life,  will  constantly  depend  on  hi.s  perception  of  tbe 
the  irritation  occa.<^ioned  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter  right,  among  opporently  opposite  indications;  on  the 
on  the  investing  membranes  of  the  nervous  substance,  or  promptness  of  hu  decision,  and  the  energy  of  his  action, 
from  soiculm  uf  bone  growing  out  from  the  inner  tabic  of  There  are  few  departments  of  medicine  in  which  more  care 
the  osseous  cases  ,hftt  inclose  it.  7.  Mechanical  violence  and  skill  are  required  to  make  the  proper  selection,  and  to 
directly  aiipliod  to  the  nervous  substance,  os  from  a blow  or  adopt  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  exhibiting  even  tlie 
fall,  by  which  a shock,  exhaustive  of  its  vitality,  may  be  auxiliary*  remedies,  namely,  the  application  of  cold  and 
communic-atod  to  it,  or  its  substance  injured  or  its  circula-  heat,  the  administration  of  purgative  medicines;  the  appH' 
lion  disturbitd.  Such  are  the  more  powerful  exciting  causes  cation  of  counter-irritants,  &c.  ^ If  possible,  a still  higlicr 
which  act  directly  on  the  animal  portion  of  the  nervous  demand  will  be  made  on  professional  know'Iedge  and  judg- 
system.  inent,  to  detect  tbe  organs  whotse  altered  structure  or 

But  convulsions  may  be  equally  induce<l  by  the  action  of  diminished  funetion  are  the  cause  of  tbe  disease,  and  to 
an  irritating  cause  on  tbe  organic  (Kirlioii  of  the  nervous  discriminate  their  exact  pathological  condition.  Unless  a 
sysleia.  The  irritation  exciti^d  in  the  organic  nerves  is  sound  conclusion  bo  arrived  at  on  these  points,  no  rational 
transmitteil  to  the  communicating  branches  of  the  spinal  course  of  treatment  can  be  pursued,  and  it  is  more  than 
and  cerebral  nerves,  and  is  by  thcfte  communicating  probable  that  the  very  agents  employed  to  cut  short  the 
branches  conveytKl  to  the  spinal  cord  or  brain.  It  is  in  paroxysm  will  increase  tbe  danger,  and  that  the  course 
this  manner  that  irritating  substances  in  the  stomach  or  in  adootei  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fit  will  facilitate  and 
the  intestines  induce  convulsions,  as  indigestible  or  acrid  liasten  its  recurrence.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to 
substances  taken  as  food,  or  acrid  matters  generated  or  enter  on  a field  of  professional  investigation  so  extensive 
evolved  during  the  digestive  proceiui,  or  retained  by  long-  and  important ; it  is  one  on  which  the  labours  of  modern 
continued  constipation  [Ck)NSTtpATioN]  in  some  part  of  the  patliologisU  have  shod  great  light ; and  it  is  tlie  duty  of 
alimentary  canal ; or  the  accumulation  of  acid,  or  the  pro-  every  medical  practitioner  diligently  to  study  their  works, 
senre  of  worms  Many  other  noxious  agents  which  act  that  be  may  collect  every  scattered  ray  to  guide  him 
upon  one  or  other  of  these  ncnou.4  circles,  nr  upon  both  through  a course  in  itself  difficult  and  intricate,  and  in 
conjointly,  might  be  enumerated  as  the  exciting  causes  of  which,  if  ho  err,  the  consequence  must  always  be  luis- 
convulsions;  but  those  which  have  been  stated  may  suffice  ebievous  and  offen  fatal, 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  noxious  agents  which  induce  this  CX)NWY.  [CAER:«A*voif8HiRB.] 
affection,  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  (he  nervous  system.  CXX)CH  BAH  A R,  a principality  occupying  the  norlh- 
The  treatment  in  every  case  of  convulsion  must  be  di-  east  extremity  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  hing  between 
rected  to  (he  subduing  of  the  paroxysm  and  to  the  pro-  26*  and  26®  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  88*  62'  and  80"  52' 
vention  of  its  return,  ^ere  are  certain  things  proper  to  K.  long.  This  principality,  which  nnee  formed  the  western 
be  done  the  instant  a person  is  seized  with  a fit  of  con*  division  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Camroop,  has  long  been 
vulsions,  with  a knowlCTlgc  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  in  a state  of  absolute  de^ndence  on  the  English  govcni- 
evorv  one  should  be  familiar.  The  patient  should  be  im*  menr,  to  which  on  annual  tribute  is  poid  to  tlic  amount  of 
mediately  st^rounded  ns  complotclv  as  possible  with  fresh  half  the  revenue,  and  fur  the  purpose  of  securing  this  tri* 
cool  air.  If  be  be  seized  in  a smaM  heated  and  crowded  butc,  the  principality  has  been  placed  under  the  controul 
room,  circumstances  of  themselves  sufficient  to  produtx?  a of  the  collector  of  the  adjoining  district,  Rungpore.  The 
paroxysm  in  a person  strongly  prcdisj>oscd  to  it,  he  should  extreme  length  of  the  principality  from  cast  to  west  is  sixty 
DC  removed  into  a spacious  apartment,  the  windows  of  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  twenty-two  miles,  the 
which  should  be  thrown  open,  and  every  one  whoso  assist-  total  area  being  1302  square  miles. 

anre  is  not  absolutely  required  should  be  excluded  from  Tlie  disti.nctivo  name,  Cooch,  lias  been  given  in  onler  to 
the  room.  In  the  male,  tlic  neckcloth  should  be  imme-  mark  the  difforcuce  between  this  principality  and  the  jiro- 
diatoly  untied,  and  the  fai'C,  neck,  and  bosom  freely  exposed  vinco  of  Bahar  (described  vol.  iii.,  p.  276).  This  name, 
to  the  air;  in  the  female,  the  stays  should  be  unlaced!,  and  Cooch.  is  derived  from  that  given  to  the  majority  of  the 
every  thing  tight  about  the  body  should  be  removed.  If  inhabitants.  The  name  of  Cooch  Bahar  is  displeasing  to 
tho  skin  be  cool  and  the  face  pallid  and  sunk,  the  patient  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  who  repudiate  all  connexion  with 
should  bo  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture : if  the  skin  be  the  Cooch,  and  call  themselves  Rajbang»iet  (descendants 
hot  and  the  face  flushed,  be  should  be  sustained  in  the  of  princes).  Many  of  the  Cooch  tnbes  nave  relinquished 
sitting  or  the  erect  posture,  in  order,  in  the  former  case,  to  the  practices  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  characten/ed 
favour  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain;  and  by  various  impurities,  and  have  adopted  the  Brahminical 
in  the  latter,  to  retard  it.  faith  ; while  others  wlio  inhabit  the  northern  quarter  of  (he 

Tile  remedies  employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  fit  must  of  principality,  near  to  tho  frontier  of  Booton,  continue  nide 
course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  on  and  barliarous  in  their  habits.  Their  religion  allows  them  to 
tho  patholo^cal  Vomlition  of  tho  nenous  system.  If  the  eat  pork,  mutton,  venison,  and  poultry,  but  not  beef ; some 
vascular  action  of  the  neri’ous  system  be  highly  excited ; of  the  more  barbarous  among  the  tribes  not  only  cat  beef, 
if  the  pulse  be  rapid,  full,  and  strong;  if  Ibt*  skin  be  hot,  but  frogs,  cals,  di^  and  snakes. 

and  the  face  flushed  ; if  the  eye  be  injected,  wild,  and  glis*  The  southern  parts  of  the  princii>ality  are  much  improved 
tening,  means  must  be  taken  the  very  opposite  to  tboec  by  culture,  and  of  considerable  fertility;  but  in  tho  north 
which  arc  proper  when  the  circulation  is  depressed,  t^  tbe  country  is  low  and  munby,  and  contains  abundance  of 
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iliick  jungle.  A considerable  quantilf  of  opium  i»  pro- 
duced. as  well  a!)  indiffo,  and  dome  cotton,  wheat  is  cul- 
tivated, and  a little  barley.  Trade  between  the  principality 
and  the  adjoining;  British  territory  is  perfectly  free,  and 
the  Miple  have  also  commercial  dealings  with  Asam 
and  Bexitan.  Amcrg  the  more  indigent  cloiiaes  in  the 
north,  it  is  customary  for  the  people  to  sell  their  chihlren 
for  slaves,  although  this  trafne  is  much  discountenanced 
by  the  English  goverpment. 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  described  in  the  Ayin 
Akbari  as  basing  been  a powerful  chief,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  lOliO  horse  and  lUO.UOO  foot  suldicrs,  and  having 
Asam  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Camroop  under  his  sway, 
hU  territory  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bramahpootra 
river,  on  the  south  by  Gorhaghaut,  on  the  west  by  Tirhoot, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Thibet  mountains.  This  country 
was  conquered  by  tho  Moguls  about  tire  year  IftGO,  and 
subjected  to  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees.  In 
177'i,  when  the  East  India  Company  had  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  the  Mogul  ompemr,  the  rajah  of  Cooch  Bahar  ap- 
plied to  the  collector  of  Rungporc  for  protection  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Bootaners,  by  whom  he  hod  been  reduced 
to  great  extremities.  It  was  on  this  occasion  tlrat  the 
rajah  offered  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Rnglish'cqual 
to  one-half  of  his  revenue,  which  offer  being  accoptod.  a 
British  force  was  despatched  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
Bootaners  were  made  to  retire  precipitately.  The  tribute 
Having  fallen  into  arreor,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country  bidng  greatly  disorganised,  an  English  commis- 
sioner was  appointed  in  1789  to  collect  the  revenues  and 
conlroul  the  public  expenditure,  retaining  the  amount  of 
the  tribute,  and  paying  over  the  surplus  to  the  rajah.  At 
this  time  the  rajah  was  a minor,  and  when  he  attained  his 
raaiority  in  1801.  the  commissioner  was  withdrawn,  but  tho 
right  of  superintendence  was  still  retained  in  tho  hands  of 
the  collector  of  Rungpore.  During  the  residence  of  the 
commissioner,  the  finances  of  tho  counUj^r  were  rescued 
from  the  state  of  disorder  in  which  they  were  found,  tho 
tribute  was  regularly  paid,  and  a considerable  surplus  ac- 
crued, which  was  invested  for  the  benefit  of  tho  rajati  in  the 
English  funds.  No  sooner  however  had  the  commissioner 
Uten  w ithdrawn,  than  the  old  irregulahtiee  were  a^n  ex- 
perienced, tlio  tribute  was  obtain^  with  great  mfiicuUy, 
and  the  rajah  himself  was  kept  in  a state  of  poverty,  while 
his  ministers  by  a system  of  extortion  and  embeulement 
Were  amassing  fortunes.  This  state  of  affairs  eoniinued 
until  1813,  when  the  tribute  being  writhheld,  and  the  country 
generally  in  a state  of  complete  anarchy,  a resident  English 
connnisaioncr  was  again  appointed  by  the  governor-general, 
tlic  rajah  was  compelled  to  dismss  his  ministers,  and  ap- 
ixiint  others  on  the  nomination  of  the  English  government, 
and  a system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  was  established,  and 
administered  through  the  a^ncy  of  the  British  commis- 
sioner. The  amount  of  annual  tribute  paid  to  the  Bengal 
government  is  between  60,000  and  70,000  nfpecs.  {Avin-i- 
Akbari;  Kcj\Ttc\V»  Mmtoir  qfa  Map  qf  HindiuUmt  MiH’s 
History  of  British  India.i 

COOK,  CAPT^VIN  JAMES,  was  the  son  of  an  ^cul- 
turullabourer  and  farm-bailiff,  resident  at  Morton,  six  miles 
from  Stockton-upon-Tces,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  Oc- 
tober 27,  1728.  At  an  early  age  be  was  apprenticed  fo  an 
haberdasher  at  the  fishing  town  of  Stoiths,  near  Whitby. 
Here  his  geniiu  soon  showed  its  true  bent ; and  having 
procured  a discharge  from  his  master,  he  apprenticed  him- 
self to  a firm  engaged  in  tlie  cool  trade  at  Whitby,  in 
whoso  service  ho  continued,  rising  gradually,  till  he  at- 
tained the  situation  of  mato.  Being  in  the  Thames  in 
1 7^5.  when  men  were  greatly  sought  alter,  he  resolved 
to  take  hU  chance  as  a volunteer  in  the  royal  navy.  He 
was  soon  distinguished  as  a skilful  and  trustworthy  sea- 
man : and  such  effectual  interest,  backed  by  tho  favour- 
able testimony  of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
was  made  in  his  beluilf  at  the  Admiralty  by  some  York- 
shire gentlemen,  that  in  May,  1769,  he  was  appointed 
master,  first  of  the  Grampus  sloop,  afterwards  of  t^  Mer- 
cury, in  which  he  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Quebec,  by  Wolfe.  He  gave  eminent  proo&of  skill  and 
resolution,  in  taking  soundings  of  the  river  opposite  to  the 
French  foriificd  camp,  preparatory  to  an  attack  thereon,  a 
difiicult  and  dangerous  sen  ice,  which  he  performed  so  well, 
lliut  he  was  afierwards  employed  to  lay  down  a chart  of  the 
river  from  Quebec  to  tho  sea.  This  chart  was  published, 
and  for  a lung  time  was  tho  only  one  in  use.  His  success 


in  these  cmplovmcnts  is  the  more remarkahlo,  as  he  appears 
never  to  have  ^>een  taught  surveying,  nor  even  accustomwl 
to  use  the  pencil. 

In  the  »ain«  autumn  he  was  promoted  to  bo  master  of 
the  NorthumlieHand  man-of-war,  in  which  he  served  till 
1762,  when  the  .ship  returned  to  England.  During  the 
winter  of  1 769-60,  which  ho  passed  at  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  he  employed  the  leisure  which  the  season  gave  him 
in  begimiin*'  the  study  of  mathematics,  with  a view  to 
ualify  himself  for  the  liigher  departments  of  his  profession, 
n 1763  ho  went  out  to  suney  tne  Newfoundland  islands  ; 
and  in  1764,  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to 
be  Governor,  Cook  was  appointed  Marino  Surv  oyor  of  New- 
foundland und  I.iihrador.  The  fhiit  of  bis  labours  during 
the  four  years  in  which  ho  held  that  office,  was  embodied  in 
his  valuable  charts  of  those  countries. 

Hie  credit  which  ho  acquired  in  tho  discharge  of  his 
function  4 at  Newfoundland,  was  the  cause  of  his  selection, 
in  1 767,  as  a fit  person  to  conduct  a voyage  undertaken  into 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  for  astronomical  and  geographical 
purposes.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Cook  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  For  an  account  of  the  origin  and  ob- 
jects of  this  undertaking,  and  the  courso  of  the  voyagers 
us  far  os  Otaheite,  we  refer  to  the  article  Banks,  Sir 
JosKPH.  The  transit  of  Venus  having  been  satisfactorily 
observed  on  tho  thirtl  of  June.  Cook  resumed  his  voyage 
July  13,  1769,  and  after  cruising  for  a month  among  the 
other  Society  Islands,  sailed  southwards  in  quest  of  the  un- 
known continent.  Terra  Australis  Ineogmta,  which  wan 
formerly  supposed  to  exist  somewhere,  as  a counterpoise  to 
the  great  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Lof^ 
mountains  were  seen  October  6,  and  it  was  suppaiied  that 
tho  object  of  their  search  was  found.  The  land  however 
proved  to  bo  New  Zealand,  which  had  not  been  visited  by 
Europeans  since  it  was  ffiscovered  by  Tasman  in  1642. 
Cook  spent  sLx  months  in  sailing  round  it,  and  found  it  to 
consist  of  two  large  L*>lands,  divided  by  a narrow  channel : 
the  warlike  and  savage  temper  of  tlic  natives  hindered  him 
from  doing  much  to  explore  the  interior.  Saihog  west- 
ward, ho  reached  Now  Holland  April  19,  1770,  and  ran 
down  its  eastern  side  from  lat  38"*  to  its  northern  extremity 
at  Torres  Strait,  let.  104*.  where  ho  took  i>ossession  of 
tlie  coast  which  ho  had  explure<l  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain,  and  denominated  it  New  South  Wales.  He  then 
shaped  his  course  towards  New  Guinea,  and  by  paAMn^; 
between  them  proved  what  had  been  disputed,  that  New 
Holland  and  New  Guinea  were  distinct  islands.  Of  the 
various  interesting  adventures  and  narrow  escapes  which 
occurred  to  the  narigators  during  Uieir  long  sojourn  among 
savage  tribes  and  unknown  sees,  especially  that  difficult 
and  tedious  navigation  of^near  200U  miles  along  one  o 
the  roost  dangerous  coasts  in  the  world,  we  have  no  rvora  u* 
speak.  Cook  continued  his  voyage  by  Timor  and  tho  .south 
coast  of  Java  to  Batavia  (Oct.  9),  where  he  was  compclle<l 
to  stay  two  months  and  a half  to  repair  the  ship,  which 
had  received  most  dangerous  injuries  among  the  coral  reefs 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  pestilential  climate  of  Batavia 
proved  very  fatal  to  tho  ship’s  crew,  already  weakened  by 
thc  hardships  of  their  long  vo)*age.  Seven  died  at  Ba- 
tavia, and  twenty-three  more  on  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  June  12,  1771,  the  Endeavour  anchored  in 
the  Downs. 

Shortly  offer  his  return  Cook  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander.  His  journal  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Banks 
were  entrusted  to  Dr.  Hawkesw’oith,  who  from  these  docu- 
roentSf  and  the  materials  of  Captains  Byron,  Wallis,  and 
Carteret,  published  an  account  of  the  several  voiiiges  of 
fUscovery  undertaken  during  tho  reign  of  George  fll.  into 
the  Pacific,  illustrated  with  plates  and  charts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government. 

This  voyage  proved  two  things : first,  (hat  neither  New 
Zealand  nor  New  Holland  were  par's  of  the  supposed 
southern  oontinent ; secondly,  that  no  such  continent  could 
exist  to  the  northward  of  40*  S.  lat.  It  was  now  de- 
termined to  send  out  a second  expedition  under  Cook  to 
explore  the  higher  latitudes,  and  the  Resolution,  of  460 
tons,  and  a smaller  ship,  the  Adventure,  Captain  Fur- 
neaux— which  parted  company  in  the  second  year  of  tlic 
voyage — were  commissionM  for  this  puiposc.  Cook  was 
instructed  to  circumnavigate  the  gloW  in  high  southern 
latitudes,  prosecuting  his  discoveries  as  near  the  South 
Polo  as  possible,  and  making  such  traverses,  frimi  tiiiiu  to 
time,  into  every  corner  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  before  cx 
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auliniMl,  as  might  finnUy  ami  cffoctuaUy  re?j«lvo  the  much 
agitated  question  about  the  exiAluru-e  uf  a itoutheru  conti 
nent  in  any  part  of  the  Jiouthei  n hcmiAplicro  to  which  accoaa 
cuulil  be  haa  by  the  efforts  of  the  boldest  and  most  skilful 
navigator. 

The  two  sliijis  sailed  from  Plymouth,  July  13,  1772, 
quitted  the  Cape  of  Gttod  Ho{>o  Nov.  22,  and  traversed  the 
^utbon)  Ocean  in  higli  latitudes  during  near  four  months, 
between  the  limits  of  E-  long.  20"  and  170'',  the  extreme 
point  to  the  southward  being  lat.  S7°  16'.  Having  satis- 
lied  himself  that  no  land  of  groat  extent  could  exist  l>e- 
Iwoen  tho!<c  limits,  Captain  Cook  made  sail  fur  New  Zea- 
land, which  he  reached  March  26,  1773.  After  spending 
the  winter  montlis  (our  summer)  among  the  Society  Island^ 
he  resumed  his  quest  uf  the  southern  continent  in  Novem- 
Ix'r.  proceeding  eastward.  priucifMilly  between  the  Guthand 
7nth  parallels  uf  latitude,  and  from  E-  lou.  170"  to  W.  Ion. 
lOG''  54',  where  hu  reached  bis  extreme  southing,  1st.  7l"l0  , 
where  he  was  Anally  stopped  by  ice.  Returning  uorih- 
wards  during  the  winter  months  he  lraver>ied  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  southern  tropic,  from  Easter  Island  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  discovereil  another  island,  the  largest 
in  the  PaciAc  except  New  Zealand,  which  ho  called 
New  Caledonia.  Tiience  he  rotumod  to  New  Zealand,  to 
refresh  iho  crow,  and  resumed  his  quest  of  a southern  con- 
tiiu'iil,  November  10.  Having  sailed  in  different  latitudes, 
betwct'i)  43"  and  56",  till  the  27lh,  when  he  was  in  W.  Ion. 
13m"  56^  he  gave  up  all  hone  of  Andiug  any  more  land  in 
this  ocean ; and  detumiineit  to  steer  direct  for  the  western 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Magalhaens,  with  a view  of  coast- 
ing the  south  side  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  which  at  that  time 
was  ^ ery  iuiperfcclly  known.  December  29  he  passed  Cape 
Horn,  and  standing  southward,  dihtxiverecl  Sannwich  Land, 
a desolate  coast,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  named  by 
him  the  Southern  Thule,  lat.  59"  1.3',  W.  Ion.  about  22",  as 
being  the  most  southern  land  which  had  been  then  discovered. 
Thence  he  ran  to  the  eastward,  nearly  to  the  longitude  of  the 
Ca|>e  of  Good  Hui>e,aiKl  having  thus  encompassed  t lie  globe 
in  a high  latitude,  and  satisfied  himself  that  no  laud  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  could  exist  belwocMi  the  5Uth  and  7Utb 
parallels,  he  thoutrht  it  inexpedient  to  prosecute  his  disco- 
veries  in  tho«e  tenq>e^tuous  ^eos  with  a worn  ship  and 
nearly  exhausted  provisions.  Accordingly  ho  made  sail  for 
the  Cupc,  which  he  reached  March  22.  1774,  having  sailed 
no  less  than  20,(ibU  leagues  since  he  let!  it,  without  meeting 
even  with  t>o  trifling  an  accident  as  the  loss  of  a most  or 
yard.  July  3U  he  anchored  at  Spithcod. 

Hu  was  immediately  raised  to  the  rank  of  P«Mt  Captain, 
and  received  a mure  substantial  reward  for  liU  services  in 
homg  appointed  a Captain  of  Greenwich  Ho.spital.  Men 
of  M'ience  were  ]>ouerfully  interested,  not  only  by  his  goo- 

ruphjcal  discoveries,  but  by  his  unprecedented  success 

unng  this  voyage  in  preserving  the  tieelth  of  his  ship’s 
company,  of  whom  ho  lust  only  four,  and  only  one  of  these 
by  any  sicknoiis.  His  method  cou&Uted  chiefly  in  a strict 
attention  to  diet,  and  to  keeping  the  ship  clean,  well-aired, 
and  dry.  Much  however  was  found  to  depend  upon  the 
care  and  influence  of  the  commanding  oflk'er;  for  tlie  crew 
uf  the  Adventure,  fitted  out  with  the  same  provisions,  had 
suffered  cuitsiderably  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  voyage. 
On  iho  day  of  Cook’s  admission  to  the  Royal  Society. 
March  7,  1775,  a itapcr  of  his  was  read,  giving  an  account 
uf  the  methoiU.  April  Ih,  he  communicate  a second  poper, 
relative  to  the  tides  in  thu  S^iuth  Seas;  both  of  these  are 
printed  ill  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Isvi.  Forthe 
former  thu  Society  gave  him  the  Copley  modal,  wliich  i.s 
bestowed  for  the  liest  experimental  pajHir  of  the  year.  <!>f 
this  second  voyage  he  puhlislied  hU  own  journal,  illus- 
trated by  maps  and  engravings;  a supplementary  volume 
containing  the  astronomical  observatkins  was  published  at 
(be  expense  uf  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude.  The  style 
is  uuprulciiding,  clear,  and  manly,  amC  considering  the 
imperfection  of  bis  education,  docs  credit  to  his  sense  and 
ability. 

While  Cook  was  exploring  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  at- 
tention of  government  was  also  turned  toward.^  dlscovcTies 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  [Noetu-West  Passxok.]  It 
was  nut  thought  fair,  after  so  many  yean  of  labour  and 
anxiety,  to  request  him  immediately  to  forego  his  h<mour- 
uhlc  ea:^e;  but  when  ho  vxilunlcered  his  services,  they  were 
f^dly  acreploiL  Two  ships,  the  Resolution  and  Dbicovery. 
the  latter  commanded  by  (^ptain  Clerke,  who  had  sailed 
With  Cook  in  both  bis  fmmur  voyages,  weru  fitted  out  with 


every  thing  that  could  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
crews  and  the  seieiiiific  objects  of  the  voyage.  Tliey  sailed 
from  Plymouth  July  12,  1776.  Cook’s  insiruetiuiu  weru  to 
the  following  effect: — he  wiis  to  priKvcd  hy  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope  fu  the  Pacific,  and  to  revisit  the  chuinuf  islamls 
lying  along  the  southern  tropic,  in  which  he  was  to  endca 
vour  to  disseminate  and  naturalize  a vurieiy  of  useful  aiii- 
maU,  to  be  carried  from  England  and  tlui  Cape.  He  was 
then  to  bend  his  course  norlhwunls.  and  on  reaching  the 
western  coast  of  America,  to  pruceed  with  us  Utile  delay  u* 

Soaaiblo  to  the  latitude  of  65",  and  then  to  um:  hia  l:esi  eu- 
oavours  to  return  to  the  Atianiiu  by  the  Ingh  tcirthfi'ii 
latitudes,  between  Asia  and  America,  thus  revering  ihe 
usual  course  of  Arctic  voyagers.  He  arrived  at  the  Friendly 
Islands  too  late  in  the  s)mng  of  1777  to  attempt  anything 
in  the  Arctic  Sous  that  year.  In  Decemlier  he  took  a final 
leave  of  thu  Pol>ue>iiiu  Archipelago,  and  January  15,  i77n, 
came  in  sight  of  aii  unknown  gruu]).  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  uf  Sandwich  Islands,  u^ut  21)'*  N.  hit.  M^iiu;  no 
long  slay,  he  reachc<l  the  wmsi  of  America  March  7,  being 
then  111  44"  33'  N.  lat.  In  Noolka  Sound,  lat.  49"  33',  he 
stopped  a month  to  put  the  sliips  in  ivcrlect  repair  before 
encountering  the  dangers  of  tlie  Polar  Seas,  and  proceeded, 
April' 26,  keeping  near  the  coast  whenever  the  state  of  the 
weather  permitted.  Following  this  course  to  the  cxtreine 
northern  point  of  the  Pacific,  lie  there  examined  a diiep 
bay,  uflefwanlfi  named  Cook’s  Inlet,  concerning  which 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
long-sought  discoveiy.  Xhi'se  proving  unfoimded.  he  ran 
to  the  southward,  along  thu  narrow  ))eainsula  which  forms 
the  western  houndary  uf  ilie  Kamtchalkan  Siva  ; and  alter 
touching  at  Oonalashka,  made  sail  fur  Behring’s  Stunts. 
There  he  determined  the  pouLiun  of  the  most  westerly  |>oiat 
of  America,  lat.  65"  4i>',  lung.  16s"  15  W. ; and  asoeriaincd 
it  to  be  distant  fixim  the  coast  of  Asia  only  thirteen  leagues. 
August  18,  he  reached  liis  extreme  latitude,  79"  41',  where 
he  wa.4  stopped^by  an  inqK'nctrable  wall  of  ice.  He  cou- 
tinuod  to  prosecute  liis  search  until  August  29,  when  tho 
daily  increase  of  ice  warned  him  to  returu.  Before  proceml- 
ing  to  tho  south,  however,  be  spent  some  time  in  examin- 
ing the  SOS  and  coasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Behring's 
Strait,  duringwhich  he  bad  satisfactory  (>ruuf  of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  navigator,  and  made  valuable  additions  to  uiur 
geographical  knowledge  of  that  region. 

Returmng  to  winter  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  ho  dis- 
covorod  two  which  he  had  nut  beforu  visitrd,  Muwee  and 
Owhyhee.  the  largest  of  the  group.  In  sailing  round  the 
latter  ho  spent  ten  weeks,  from  December  1 to  .February 
13,  1779,  withoiXt  any  serious  disagreement  with  the  na- 
tives, who,  on  tho  contrary,  treated  the  English  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Speaking  of  the  disappointment  in  not 
finding  a northern  passage,  he  uses  the  following  words, 
which  conclude  liis  journal: — ‘ To  this  disappointmeiii  ue 
oweil  our  having  it  in  our  power  to  revisit  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  to  enrich  our  voyage  w ith  a discovery,  which, 
though  the  last,  seemed  in  many  respects  to  be  the  most 
im(>ortant  that  had  hitherto  been  made  by  Europeans 
throughout  tlie  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.’  These  plea- 
sant anticipations  were  cut  shmt  by  his  tragical  death.  On 
the  night  of  February  1 3,  one  of  the  Disouvery's  boats  w as 
stolen.  Cook  went  ashore  on  the  14tb  to  try  to  recover  it ; 
the  natives  became  alarmed,  blows  were  struck,  and  Cook 
was  obliged  to  fire  in  self-deience.  In  retreating  to  the 
boats,  four  of  the  marines  who  attended  him  were  killed, 
and  Cook,  who  was  thu  last  person  left  on  shore,  was  struck 
down  from  belund.  Hu  struggled  vi^roualy;  but  the  con- 
fusion uf  thu  boat’s  crown  was  such,  that  no  avsislance  was 
given,  and  be  was  soon  overpowered-  Uis  body  having 
been  left  in  the  possossion  of  the  natives,  his  bonus  only 
Were  recovered,  tlie  ficah  having  probably  been  devoured. 
His  remains  were  committed  to  tho  deep  with  military 
honours.  Mr.  Samwell.  an  eye-witness,  has  given  the  fullest 
oncount  of  thU  motanchoty  event,  which  he  ascribed  to  no 
scheme  of  premeditated  trcuchory.  but  to  a sudden  impulse, 
arising  fooni  tho  belief  that  the  loss  of  tho  boat  would  be 
revenged  by  hostile  measures.  Captain  Clerke  succeeded 
to  the  chief  command,  and  returned  in  the  following  sum- 
mer to  the  Polar  8ua ; but  he  was  unable  to  advance  as  iar 
as  in  the  former  year:  the  voyage  Ihoreforo  failed  in  its 
chief  object.  The  ships  returned  by  China  and  thu  Cape 
to  England,  which  tlmy  reac  hed  in  C^tolier,  1780.  An  ac- 
count of  Uie  voyage  vras  published  from  Cook's  Journal 
ooQtiaued  by  Laeiitenaat  King,  GharU  and  phUaa  w«c» 
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exeruted  at  the  expenac  of  f^vtrnment,  and  one-half  of  the 
profits  of  the  work  were  bestowed  upon  Cbok’a  widow  and 
duldrcn,  u]wn  whom  a pension  was  neillttl. 

Aa  a navigator.  Oxik’s  morHs  were  of  the  flntt  order.  He 
was  thoroui'hly  arqttainted  both  with  the  practical  and 
arientifir  parts  of  his  profession,  and  fxiasessed  tho  qualities 
which  fit  men  for  respouaible  sittiations— a mind  inventive, 
and  full  of  resources,  sagacity,  aclf'|x>Baesaion,  and  decision, 
and  an  inttiitive  readinese  of  perception  in  professional  mat- 
ters ; sr>  that  his  first  opinion  as  to  a course  to  be  pursued, 
the  nature  of  nn  opening,  tides,  currents.  8cc.,  was  seldom 
found  to  bo  ini'ortt'ct.  His  perseverance  wa‘«  unremitting, 
and  ncoiiwl  no  relaxation  nor  respite.  He  was  a strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, but  watchful  ami  solicitous  in  an  uncommon 
di*grce  fiw  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  crows;  and  to  ibis 
njh'‘tant  care  and  to  his  moral  influence,  as  much  as  to  his 
jiuhrment,  we  must  attribute  that  remarkable  exemption 
from  disease  which  his  men  onjo.ve*!,  in  Imtwo  last  TOvages, 
through  every  %ariciy  of  chmalo.  He  may  be  ?-aid  to  have 
banlslu*«l  that  h«rril*lo  di’^.•ase,  scurvy,  from  our  naval  ser- 
vice; and  it  is  observed  bv  Mr.  Samwell,  that  his  success 
in  this  respect  afTordcfl  him  moru  sutisfHciion  than  tho 
reputa»oin  which  oltendoil  his  dwrovenes.  [Antiscor- 
nirncs,  p.  n*t.]  But  that  which  wo  wish  to  point  out 
in  his  character  as  most  rare  and  truly  estimable,  was  his 
scrupulous  justice  and  humanity  towards  tho  rude  tribes 
whom  he  vi«itetl.  Tor  their  propensity  to  thieving  he  found 
a candid  apology ; and  any  offenccii  committc<l  against  their 
persons  or  pmporty  by  his  own  crow,  ho  strictly  punished; 
making  it  a rule  to  pay  liberally,  if  required,  for  the  slightest 
articles,  even  to  grass,  wood,  and  water.  Nor  did  be  give 
way  to  the  gratifying  of  a natural  curiosity,  when  by  doing 
so  lie  was  likely  to  provoke  a hostile  coliiakm.  Oru-e  only- 
lie  was  betrayed  into  an  unjust  aggrossion,  which  ended  in 
bloodshed  ; an  act  which  he  remembered  with  paiti,  and  in 
his  journal  acknowledged  to  be  an  error,  while  explaining 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  commission  of  it.  The  samo 
benevolence  and  steady  principle  which  he  displayed  in 
public,  ho  carried  into  the  private  relations  of  life.  HU 
I'onstitutlon  was  robust,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  patient  of 
selMcnml. 

(See  Kippis’s  i.if«  Cook,  which  is  inserted,  entire  we 
believe,  in  the  Bingrtijtkio  Britanmca  ; the  several  voyagns 
in  tho  Pociflc  Ocean ; SamWell’s  Namiiit^s  ths  Death  qf 
Cnptain  Cook,  which  is  printed  in  the  Biographia.) 

COOKE.  BENJAMIN,  a highly -distinguished  com- 
poser and  organUt,  who  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
ecnlury  6Uj»p>rieil  and  advanced  tho  seienco  of  music, 
lioth  fay  his  works  and  precepts.  He  was  the  son  of 
Bcuijnmin  Cooke,  a music-publisher  in  New-Slrect,  Co- 
venl  Cfanlen,  and  before  he  had  attained  his  ninth  year 
becunu!  the  nupil  of  tho  celebrated  l>r.  Pepusch,  under 
wliom  he  made  such  progn-^s  tlial  wlieii  only  twelve  years 
old  he  was  found  capable  of  doing  tho  duty  of  utganUt  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  deputy  of  Mr.  Robinson,  son^in-Iaw 
and  »n^cc.s^or  to  Dr.  CroA.  On  the  death  of  Pepusch  in 
1 75‘i,  Cooke  was  chosen  as  conductor  of  the  Academy  uf  An- 
/»>«/ J/im'c.  which  ofliee  he  held  till  the  year  1789,  whon 
he  relinquished  it  to  Dr.  Arnold.  In  17d7  he  succeeded 
Bernard  Gate.s  as  lay-clerk  and  master  of  the  choristers  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1762  was  appomUsl  organist  of 
that  vencruble  church.  In  1 777  Uie  Universily  of  Cam- 
bridge conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music. 
In  1782,  aAer  a severe  contest,  m which  Dr.  Burnev  was 
his  chief  opponent,  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  ^farlin- 
in-t1io-Ficld.'.  lu  1784  he  was  nominated  by  George  III. 
as  one  of  the  sub-directors  of  the  famous  Commembration 
of  Handel.  He  died  in  1793,  leaving  two  suns — Henry, 
still  living,  who  formerly  held  a very  respectable  situation  j 
in  the  Post  Ofiice.  and  Robert,  who  followed  bU  fathcr’.s 
profunsion,  and  became  organist  of  the  Abbey  on  the  de- 
cease of  Dr.  Arnold;  but  snorlly  after,  in  a tit  of  insanity, 
threw  himself  into  the  Thames,  and  was  drowned,  to  the 
grief  of  hU  numerous  friend.s,  by  whom  he  was  much 
valued,  both  for  hLs  talents  and  raurul  qualities. 

Dr.  Owke’s  compositions  were  rhiclly  for  the  Academy 
of  Antieut  Music,  Ino  Churi'h,  and  the  Catch  Club.  For 
the  first  ho  made  the  impiirtant  additions,  so  well  known 
to  connoisseurs,  to  Oalliard's  Mining  Hymn.  For  the 
second  he  wrote  a charming  servii-e  and  two  lovely  anthems. 
To  tho  highly-distinguished  (iutcli  Club,  he  coniributeil 
his  fine  glees.  ‘ In  the  merry  mouth  of  May,’  * How  sleej) 
Ihc  brave,’ ' Hark ! the  lark,’  ’ As  now  the  shades  of  evo,' 


ftc. ; and  obtained  seven  of  the  gold  prize  medals  given  by 
that  elegant  and  useful  society.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  tho  musical  historian — who  profited 
much  by  the  occasional  hints  of  so  leamutl  a professor — and 
I the  master  uf  sonic  of  the  deservedly  celebrated  musicians 
, of  the  lost  and  present  ago,  among  whom  it  would  bo  nn 
I act  of  ir\justice  to  Dr.  Cooke  not  to  name  Parsons,  Greutorex. 
Knyvett  sonior,  Crosdill,  Spofibrih,  Barlleroan,  Beale 
Walmisley,  &tc.  (linrmontcon,  vol.  ix.) 

COOKE,  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  a popular  actor,  was 
boni  in  ihecltyuf  Westminster,  April  17th,  1755.  Ho  was  the 
son  of  an  ollicer  in  the  army,  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Renton.  On  the  death  of  her  husliand  »hu  went  to 
reside  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  where  George  was  educated. 
At  the  usual  age  he  was  articled  to  a printer;  but  having 
imbibed  a strong  passion  fur  the  stage,  he  ap|teurod.  aAcr 
various  cs.says  in  private,  as  a professed  actor  at  BrentfonI, 
m tlte  cliaracter  of  Dumont  in  tho  tragcily  of  ‘ Juno  Shore.’ 
In  177B  ho  mado  his  debut  in  London,  at  the  llaymorkct 
theatre,  for  a benefit,  but  without  attracting  any  particular 
attention.  AAer  a period  uf  two-and-twcniy  years,  during 
which  ho  became  the  hero  of  the  Dublin  stage,  he  rvturnwl 
to  Luiulun,  and  made  Uis  first  appearance  at  Covent  Oar- 
den  tlieatre.  Oct.  31,  161)0,  in  the  character  uf  Richard  HI. : 
his  success  was  decided;  and  for  ten  jears  bo  divided  the 
favour  of  the  town  with  Mr.  John  Kemble.  In  I8l0  he 
saiU-fl  for  America,  ami  arrived  at  New  York  on  tho  10th 
of  Novcinlier,  in  w Inch  city,  intein|>crnnce  having  been  long 
undermining  a wonderfully  strong  couslitution.  he  expived 
on  the2f>thof  September,  1812,  aged  57  years  and  5 months. 
His  most  popular  characters  were,  in  tragedy,  Richanl 
HI.,  logo,  anu  Shylock  ; and  in  comedy,  Kiivly,  Sir  Archy 
MacsarruKin,  and  Sir  Perimax  Marsycophunt.  Mr.  Kean, 
in  one  of  his  visits  to  America,  caused  u monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  grave.  His  memoirs  were  published  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Dunlop  from  a MS.  journal  kept  by  Mr. 
Cooke  for  many  years,  and  other  equally  authentic  docu- 
ments, in  2 vols.,  8VO.,  London,  1813. 

COOLER.  Various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  by 
brewers  and  distillers  for  cooling  their  worts.  This  has 
been  done  by  exposing  the  hot  liquor  in  shallow  wooden 
vessels  to  the  air,  and  by  the  use  of  stirrers  or  fans  (o  keep 
the  liquor  in  motion,  and  thus  o.\posc  fVesh  surfaces  to  the 
air. 

Ilie  plan  has  also  been  adopted  of  passing  spring-water, 
which  in  deep  wells  is  usually  about  5'i*’  eveu  in  summer 
time,  through  metal  pipes  pla<^  in  the  liquor  to  be  cooled. 

Wine-coolers  are  mado  of  porous  earthenware,  which 
being  snaked  in  and  saturated  with  water,  by  its  gradual 
and  copious  evaporation  occasions  cold;  and  in  .Spain  water- 
coolerSf  called  alcarrazas,  are  made  on  the  same  principle. 
Coolers  of  this  kind,  made  of  porous  clay,  lightlv  baked,  and 
rather  thin,  are  also  common  in  Egypt,  w here  they  are  uAen 
represented  on  iheaalient  momimenta  in  a form  very  much 
resombling  both  tboae  now  used  in  Egypt,  and  such  as  wu 
see  in  use  at  (^dii  and  other  places  in  ibo  South  uf  Spain. 
On  the  monuments  of  Egypt  wc  sometimes  observe  a man 
fanning  these  earthen  vessels  with  a palm-leaf,  in  order  to 
promote  the  evaporation.  The  Arabs  uf  Egypt  are  well 
acquainted  with  tne  practice  of  fanning  their  earthen  ves- 
sels to  uuicken  the  evaporation.  M.  Costas,  when  in  Egypt, 
made  tho  following  ex]>eriiiieiU  uii  the  refrigerating  power 
of  these  earthen  vessc-U.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade, 
but  exposed  to  the  air,  marked  1 10”.76  Fahrenheit  during 
the  greoter  part  of  the  day.  At  sunset  the  Nile  water  was 
82'’.6;  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  this  water  was  placed 
on  the  deck  of  the  lioat  in  which  M.  Costas  passed  the  night 
on  the  Nile.  At  day-break  the  temperature  of  the  river 
wa.s  the  same,  but  that  of  the  water  in  the  jar  was  only 
61*.25.  and  more  than  half  of  the  water  was  evaporated. 

COOPER.  [Shaitksbury,  Earl  of.] 

COORDINATES  mean  lines,  angle.-*,  &c.  ranged  in 
order.  The  notion  Aum  which  the  word  arose  was  this, 
that  when  tho  ]>ositions  of  consecutive  |Hiints  on  a curve 
are  referred  to  given  points  or  lines  by  means  of  lines  (os 
in  Abscissa)  or  angles,  those  lines  or  angles  present  a suc- 
cei^sion  of  arrang^  data,  by  wliich  iJio  scvei-al  points  of 
the  curve  may  be  treated  in  order.  It  was  Descartes  w ho 
first  used  coordinates  in  the  second  book  of  his  geometr)  , 
and  tho  words  in  which  this  now  ull-jiervadii^  methwlof 
expression  was  announced  are  as  follows:  ' Eligo  rretam 
aliquam  liiicam,'  veluti  AB,  ut  ad  divcnui  cjus  pundn  re- 
feram  omnia  puiicta  hi\|us  curvis  linen  CB;  deinde  eligo 
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ehtm  puDctum  aliquod  m A B.  vcluti  A,  ad  ordtendum  ab 
CO  calrulum.’  Wo  do  not  find  tlic  word  in  Schooten, 
Rviitinv.  or  othen>  of  the  immediate  iicUoul  of  Dim  C'artea. 
])o  W'llt  i*alls  the  abscuitui  crus  f atiens,  and  the  ordinate 
erw  ffficienn.  Coordinates  (so  called)  are  used  in  the 
writings  of  John  Bernoulli,  but  in  Newton  the  phrase  for 
them  is  ' lineo)  ordinatiin  applicatm;*  in  later  times  the 
use  of  the  word  has  become  universal.  Coordinates  either 
determine  the  position  of  a point  in  space,  or  in  a plane 
which  is  understood  to  contain  all  the  figure  under  consi* 
demlion,  as  in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid.  They  deter- 
mine iKwiiion  either  by  straight  lines  only,  or  by  a straight 
line  and  angles*  in  the  latter  c.osc  they  arc  called  polar 
coordinate's. 

I.  Uoctilincar  coordinates  in  a plunu.  In  the  given 
plane  draw  two  stmight  lines  inecling  in  u point  O (called 
the  orisin).  From  any  point  P draw  jwrallels  to  the  two 
lines  Just  named:  the  parts  intercepted  between  P and 
these  linos  (called  tursi  are  the  r«)ordinotes  of  the  jHjint. 
When  the  uses  arc  ut  right  ongles,  the  coordinates  are  said 
to  be  rrrtangular ; when  at  any  other  angle,  oblique.  [As- 
aciss.v.J 

*2.  Rectilinear  coordinates  in  space.  Ttiroug  \ any  point 
O (the  origin)  draw  ihrve  planes  wluch  intersetrt  in  riglrt 
lini>s  (the  axes).  TIu'ough  any  point  P draw  parallels  to 
the  a.xcs ; the  parts  inlercepted  between  P aiia  the  a>or* 
dinate  planes  (three  in  number)  are  ilie  coordinates  of  P. 

3.  Polar  coordinates  ill  n plum*.  Clioose  any  miint  O in 
th»;  plane,  and  any  right  litic  O A passing  through  O.  Then 
taking  any  point  P,  the  distance  OP  (culled  the  radius 
reclor)  and  the  angle  PC  A (which  has  no  distinct  name, 
but  might  bo  called  the  rrctif/ial  angle)  are  the  polar  coor- 
diimte-  nf  P. 

J.  Polar  coonlinotes  in  space.  Choose  a plane  (M),  a 

tint  O,  and  a line  O A,  in  the  plane  M.  Take  any  (toint 

above  or  Indow  the  plane,  and  let  fall  PB,  a perpeiidi- 
cnlar  on  (M)  meoting  (M)  in  B.  Then  the  radius  vector 
OP.  and  the  angles  POB  and  BOA  urc  the  polar  coor- 
dinates of  P.  In  astronomy,  if  O be  the  earth's  centre, 
OA  the  lino  passing  through  the  otiuinox,  ami  (M)  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic;  then  BOA  is  the  longitude  of  P, 
nnil  POB  its  latitude.  But  if  (M)  be  the  plane  of  the 
o<|Uatur,  then  BO  A is  the  right  ascension  of  P,  and  POB 
its  declination. 

COORG,  or  CADUGA,  a small  princiiMility  which  oc- 
rupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain  range  railed  Uie  i 
\V(.-^te^n  Gliauts,  and  extends  from  the  Tauborarherry  | 
pa'S.  on  the  south,  in  1 1*  25'  N.  lat.  and  76"  20'  E.  long.,  to  ' 
the  river  llennavuttv,  on  the  confines  of  Bedune,  on  the 
north,  in  12*^  42' N.  fat.  The  greatest  length  is  about  70 
miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  almut  22  miles.  On  the  north 
it  is  hounded  by  C^nara  and  Mysore,  on  the  west  and  south 
In’  the  province  of  Malabar,  and  on  the  east  by  Mysore. 
The  country  iircscnu  a succession  of  hills  and  valleys, 
plai  efl  at  a memum  elevation  K'tween  the  sultry  plains  and 
the  tcmpCKtuous  tope  of  the  mountains;  it  enjoys  a tem- 
perate cliroatc.  and  has  a fertile  soil:  in  many  parts  it  is 
well  cultivated,  but  in  others  is  overrun  with  jungle,  which 
is  the  resort  of  wild  elephants  and  many  beasts  of  prey: 
some  considerable  foresU  aUo  occur,  and  from  tlicsu  a go^ 
deal  of  sandal-wood  is  obtained.  The  Tutmba  and  Bli^ra, 
which  after  their  junction  arc  called  the  Tiwmbuddra  and 
the  CJavery,  liave  their  sources  in  the  Oxirg  country,  which 
is  so  well  watered  and  subject  to  so  much  rain,  that  rice  is 
produced  in  sufiicicnt  abundance,  not  only  fur  the  inhabit- 
anU,  whose  prinri]>al  food  it  forms,  but  oIm  for  exportation 
to  Mvsorc:  a considerable  quantity  of  cardamom  seeds  ore 
raiscA  and  exported.  There  is  besides  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent pa.sluragc,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared. 
Tito  manufucturi's  of  the  country  arc  confined  to  a coarse 
kind  of  blanket,  w hich  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  the  com- 
mon people  : the  cotton  cloths  which  they  use  are  all  im- 
ported. Periopatam.  in  12®  22'  N.  laL  and  76*  ll'E.  long., 
wa.s  formerly  the  capital  of  the  principality,  but  its  proximity 
to  tlio  Mysore  territory,  the  distance  from  Scringapatam 
being  only  37  miloa, occasioned  it  tube  abandoned  in  favour 
of  Mercara,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  the  rajah  and  the 
scat  of  his  government.  This  town  stands  surrounded 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  in  12®  26' N.  lat.  and  75"  30' K. 
lone.  The  fort  is  a pentagon,  with  towers  aiwl  ba.stiuns; 
whinin  this  is  the  rajah’s  |>alace,  which  is  liandsomely  fur- 
ni^bwl  in  the  European  style. 

The  rajah  of  Coorg  U meutioned  by  FeruhU  as  an  in- 


dependent pnneo  in  1 583.  Many  vain  attempts  were  mads 
by  the  Mysore  rajah  to  subgugate  the  country,  but  a dispute 
about  the  succession  having  arisen  between  two  brothers, 
Hyder  Ali  offered  his  mediation,  and  this  being  accepted, 
he  by  treacherous  means  obtained  possession  of  the  temtory. 
One  of  the  brothers  he  destroyed,  together  with  his  family, 
and  the  other  ho  kept  prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Cuddoor,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Bednore.  This  rajah  dying  in  1779, 
Hvder  put  aside  his  son.  whom  he  confined  in  Periapatam, 
and  ]>arccUed  out  the  country  into  jaghires  among  severa. 
petty  Mohammedan  chiefs.  After  a confinement  of  eight 
V ears,  the  young  rajah.  Beer  Raj  indro,  was  relea'^cd  from 
his  confinement  by  twelve  of  his  subjects,  chiefs  of  villages, 
who  for  that  purpose  repaired  in  disguise  to  the  place  of 
his  confinement.  His  standard  was  immediately  joined  by 
all  ranks  of  his  people,  and  tlie  invaders  were  with  some 
difficulty  driven  out.  This  prince.  Beer  Rajindra.  wu''  a 
man  of  enlarged  mind  and  noble  disposition,  ami  during  his 
reign  he  succeeded  in  preserving  order  within  liis  dominions, 
and  in  conciliating  the  affection  of  his  subjet-ts.  At  his 
dealli,  in  1898,  he  left  the  succession  to  an  infant  daughter, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother,  to  whom  of  right  it  belonged 
according  to  antieul  usages ; but  the  young  ranny  or  princess 
having  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  uncle,  with  thesanction  of 
the  British  government  and  to  the  satislactiun  of  the  O>org 
people,  the  <‘ountry  hxis  since  remained  tranquil  and  pro- 
sperous. (Mill’s  Ilutory  of  Hritish  India  i Buchanau'i 
Journey  thrtmgh  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar ; Ileyne  a 
Sialislical  Tracts  on  India.') 

COPAIBA  or  (jOPAIVA,  an  oleo-resin  or  turpentiiio 
(incorrectly  termed  a buUam,  since  it  is  destitute  of  beuKoic 
acid),  U procured  not  merely  from  tlie  Cupoifera  officinalis 
(Willd.),  a native  of  Venezuela,  aUo  naturalis'd  in  the 
Antilles,  but  from  ten  or  twelve  species,  chiefly  natives  of 
Brazil.  It  vwrics  in  appearance  and  qualities  acrordmg  to 
the  species  from  whicn  it  has  been  procured,  and  likewise 
according  to  the  ago  of  the  tree  and  the  time  of  the  year. 
Incisions  are  made  in  the  tree,  from  which  flows  a liquid 
differing  little  in  ronsistenoo  from  thick  sap.  It  is  collected 
in  calabashes,  after  which  the  incisions  arc  closed  with  wax 
or  clay.  Tlie  incisions  arc  repeated  in  general  three  times 
each  season.  'Hie  fluid  is  brighter  or  darker  in  colour, 
more  or  less  rich  in  volatile  oil,  more  acrid  or  more  bitter, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  mostly  of  a light  vellow 
colour,  clear  and  transparent,  seldom  turbid  cloudy^ 
odour  peculiar,  volatile:  taste  oily,  mild,  slightly  ai\>roaiK', 
at  last  acridly  bitter.  Specific  gravity  0.966  to  0.997,  ac- 
cording to  its  age.  Exposed  to  heat  in  a platinum  spoon,  it 
is  entirely  consumed  with  a white  smoke.  In  a state  of 
purity,  it  coiwists  of  a volatile  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  40  to 
45  per  cent.,  and  50  percent,  of  an  acid  crj  stallixable  resin. 
Tile  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  or  l»y  means  of 
mixing  equal  parts  of  copaiba  with  alcohol  of  specific  gra- 
vity 0.837,  shaking  them  diligently,  then  mixing  100  parts 
of  the  copaiva  which  has  been  so  treated  with  37(  parts  of 
a ley  of  caustic  soda,  to  be  again  well  shaken ; after  which 
150  parts  of  water  arc  to  be  thoroughly  agitated  with  it.  and 
the  whole  left  to  rest.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  thus 
obtained  is  0.900.  A slight  difference  exists  between  the 
ml  thus  procured  and  that  by  distillation.  Both  are  used 
in  medicine;  indeed  the  oil  is  the  active  principle  of  co- 
paiva,  the  resin  being  of  very  secondary  importance.  The 
oil  is  destitute  of  oxygen,  and  may  m employed  for  the 
preservation  of  potassium. 

I Coipaiva  is  frequently  adulterate<l : the  presence  of  any 
! extraneous  matters  may  be  known  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  suspected  portion  conducts  itself  towards  solvents  and 
re-agents.  Copaiva  is  occasionally  mixed  with  rask>r-oit, 
olmund,  poppy,  put-oil,  and  the  finer  sorts  of  turiienlincs. 
All  fixed  oils  (except  castor-oil,  the  presence  of  which  may 
be  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  accuracy  of  this  test 
is  called  in  question  by  Brandes)  separate  from  it  by  being 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest.  Good  copoiva  should  be  per- 
fectly soluble  in  alcohol  of  tho  strength  of  90  per  cent. 
It  U soluble  in  all  known  sthers.  and  m the  volatile  and  fixed 
oils.  Throe  ports  of  copaiva  with  one  of  caustic  ammonia 
of  specific  gravity  0.950  form  fay  agitation  a clear  soup. 
The  simplest  test  of  the  purity  of  copaiva  is  to  heat  a small 
quantity  in  a watch'glas.'i.  when,  if  good,  a hanl  brittle  rexin 
remains,  which  has  considerable  analogy  w ith  styraein.  The 
crystals  which  form  in  this  resin  are  six-sided  prisma,  and 
have  the  property  of  polarizing  light. 

A kind  of  copaiva  is  obtained  in  St.  Domingo  from  Um 
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Croton  origftnifoUus  (LACuarck) ; in  Java  and  elsewhere  the 
juire  of  the  Canarium  commune  (Linn.)  u found  to  p'lssess 
similar  properties. 

Cooaiva  arts  as  a stimulant  to  the  mucous  surtkeea,  c«- 
pectaily  of  the  rectum  and  urino^mtal  passages:  when 
the  dose  is  small,  it  influences  the  kidneys  and  urethra ; 
but  if  lar;^,  the  rectum.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  lessen  in* 
creased  discharges  from  those  organs,  and  if  judiciously 
employed,  gcnetallv  effects  this  object ; but  if  given  pre- 
maturely or  in  too  targe  a dose,  it  seldom  fails  to  aggravate 
the  complaints  and  occasion  other  serious  symptoms.  It 
has  likewise  been  beneficially  given  in  affections  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  such  as  chronic  bronchitis, 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  true  phthisis 
pulmonalia  or  consumption,  a disease  in  which  it  cannot  fail 
to  pnn'e  injurious. 

Various  means  have  been  devise<l  to  conceal  the  dis* 
agroenble  nauseous  taste  of  copaiva  without  impairing  its 
qualities.  Calcined  magnesia  thickens  it,  and  permits  it 
Ming  made  into  pills;  an  aeiherial  or  alkaline  solution  will 
also  retain  the  virtues,  and  lessen  the  repulsive  taste. 

COPAl^FERA  OKFICINA'LIS,  the  plant  from  which 
balsam  of  copaiva  is  procured,  is  a tall  handsome  tree,  with 
a fine  head,  found  w ild  m the  Spanish  Main,  and  occasionally 
seen  in  MartinM|ue,  where  it  has  lioen  introduced.  Tlic 
leaves  are  pinnated,  alternate,  with  lanceolate-ovate  leaflets 
of  a somewhat  leathery  texture  and  a shining  surfkrc,  per- 
fectly entire,  and  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  floacrs 
grow  in  axillary  panicles,  densely  rollecled  tuaards  the 
ends  of  tlie  branchlets,  while,  and  about  eight  in  a cluster. 

The  tree,  according  to  Jaoquin,  is  common  about  the 
town  of  Tolu,  thirty  leagues  from  Carthsgena.  growing 
prumiM'Uously  with  ihu  species  that  yield  balsam  of  Tolu, 
oaUam  of  Peru,  and  similar  secretions. 


CX)PAL,  a resin  possessed  of  peculiar  nrooerlies,  the 
produce  of  the  Rhus  copallinum,  a native  or  Mexico;  it  is 
in  rounded  masses,  smooth  and  brittle,  transparent  or 
nearly  so.  without  colour,  or  having  a slight  tinge  of 
fellow : it  lias  bu>  little  taste,  and  is  nearly  inodorous ; it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  fusible,  and  inflammable.  It  differs 
from  most  other  resins  in  its  very  sparing  solubility  in 
alcohol ; and  of  the  little  that  c^jssolves  with  the  assistance 
of  heat  the  {mater  part  is  deposited  as  the  solution  cools. 
It  is  dissolved  by  nthor  and  some  essential  oils. 

COPAL  VARNISH,  is  the  substance  fur  preparing 
which  this  resin  is  most  employed.  It  is  probable  that 
every  manufacturer  has  his  peculiar  mode  or  proce^ne: 
Tingry  prepares  the  simple  copal  varnish  by  heating  eight 
ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  a matrass  with  the  heat  of  a 
salt-water  bath ; as  soon  as  this  reaches  its  boiling  point, 
be  graduallv  throws  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  copal  reduced 
to  powder.  Keeping  the  vessel  in  a state  of  circular  motion. 
This  author  further  states  that  to  obtain  this  varnish  colour- 
less. the  rectified  oil  is  to  be  exposed  previously  to  the  sun 
fur  some  months  in  bottles,  leaving  an  interval  of  some 
inches  between  the  cork  and  the  surfkce  of  the  liquid ; by 


this  the  mf  undcrgocii  some  change,  which  renders  it  a 
better  solvent  of  mpnl. 

The  varnish  thus  prepared  is  slated  to  be  exceedingly 
durable  and  brilliant;  it  resists  scratches,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  a fine  polish.  Ting^-  particularlv  recommends  it 
to  be  applied  to  jihilosophical  instruuicnls.  ’There  are  several 
modification.4  or  this  varnish  used  for  particular  purposes,  as 
with  the  addition  of  oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of  lavender  anc 
camphor,  an  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  author 
above  named. 

COPENHAGEN,  or  KIOKBENHAVN,  one  of  the 
six  royal  districts  into  which  the  Danish  province  of  See- 
land  is  divided,  comprises  the  centre  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  island  of  Seeland  and  the  islands  of  Amager  ( Amak) 
and  Saltholm.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  south,  and  west 
by  other  districts  of  Sceland,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sound 
and  the  Baltic.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  Ci2i  smiare 
miles,  which  are  divided  into  throe  prubstcien  orprovostsliips, 
each  of  which  contains  two  iiarden  or  circles.  Exclusive 
of  the  capital,  the  population  is  about  40,000 ; inclusive  of 
it,  the  numbers  aro  about  l&fi.OOU;  it  has  7R  parishca,  4 
towns,  besides  the  capital,  and  197  villages.  This  circle  is 
on  the  whole  verv  fertile. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  is  aiiuaU’d  partly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sceland,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a gulf 
in  that  narrow  channel  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Sound, 
which  is  here  about  14  miles  Drond,  and  partly  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  small  island  of  Amager  or  Ainak. 
It  lies  in  55”  4‘i'  N.  lal.,  and  12*  34'  E.  long.,  is  about  5 
miles  in  circumference.  1 2 in  length,  and  !;( breadth ; 
and  is  divided  into  three  principal  districts — the  Old  Town 
or  Aldstadt,  the  New  Town  or  Fricdrickstadt,  and  Chris- 
iianiliav’n.  These  three  nuarters  are  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  ditches,  atm  defended  by  24  bastions, 
liesidcs  outworks,  and  towards  the  sea  by  a very  strong 
citadel.  Without  these  lines  arc  the  three  suburbs  of 
the  North  Bridge.  East  Bridge,  and  W^est  Bri^e.  Alto- 
gether Co|ienhagcn  is  onuof  tnc  finest  capitals  in  Europe. 
It  is  divided  into  12  quarters,  and  contains  10  public 
squares,  5 market-places,  3 royal  palaces,  9 parochial 
churches,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  5 synagogues,  3 reli- 
gious foundations.  1.1  hospitals,  a tuundling  asylum,  and 
■10  poorliouses.  Its  aspect,  on  emerging  from  the  narrow 
entrance  into  the  port,  which  is  capable  of  containing  500 
merchant  vessels,  besid^  the  whole  navy,  is  very  grand  and 
striking. 

The  Old  Town,  or  what  is  called  the  City,  is  the  most 
i*outhem  quarter.  It  is  M-parated  frum  (he  NewTown  by  a 
eanal  and  the  'Gothic  .Street,'  and  united  to  Christians- 
havn  by  a bridge ; it  is  large  and  populous,  has  a fine 
anpearance,  and  contains  the  spacious  area  called  the 
Now  Market,  which  is  erobclli&htm  by  the  nalace  of  Cliar- 
loltcnburg.  Here  also  is  the  royal  pidacc  or  Christianberg, 
built  by  Christian  between  1732  and  1740.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  1 795,  but  is  now  nearly  restored,  and  is  one  of  iJiu 
finest  buildings  in  Europe.  It  contains  a magnificent 
l«laoe-church,  the  royal  galleries  of  paintings,  natural  his- 
tory, &C.,  in  a series  of  twelve  saloons;  the  library,  in 
which  ore  400,000  volumes,  a valuable  collection  of  en- 
gravings, and  the  marble  sculptures  and  casts  of  Thor* 
waldscn.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  in  this  quarter 
arc  Prince  Frederick's  palace;  the  palace  of  Charlotteii- 
burg,  above  mentioned,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  a pictiuT  gallery,  and  a repository  fur  the  artillciy, 
&c. ; tho  bank,  exchange,  new  town-wl,  and  Trinity 
church,  on  the  top  of  whoso  singularly  constructed  round 
tower,  which  is  115  feet  high,  an  obMrvatury  is  erected ; 
and  university  with  four  colleges,  which  was  founded 
in  1478  by  Clunstian  I.  This  university  is  attended  on  an 
average  by  700  students,  and  lus  a library  of  60,000  vo- 
lumes. a collection  of  MSS.  relative  to  nortEeru  and  Ice- 
landic history,  a museum  of  northern  antiquities,  a bo- 
tanical garden,  a cabinet  of  natural  history,  a theatre  of 
anatomv.  &c. 

The  New  Town,  which  is  the  most  northern  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  of  which  Fredcrirkstadt  is  the  finest  portion, 
is  laid  out  in  broad  streets,  and  contains  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  Co^nha^en.  Here  is  the  antient  roy^  palace 
of  Rosenbei^,  in  which  arc  depositwl  the  crown  jewels,  a 
beautiful  collection  of  antiquities,  and  a cabinet  of  coma 
and  medals;  its  ample  gardens  form  a public  promenade. 
Frederick's  place,  a noble  octagonal  space,  it  chiefly  formed 
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1)}'  the  Amalienborf;,  a structure  oomposed  of  four  large 
alacca— those  of  the  kin?,  the  prince  royal,  the  king’s 
rother,  and  the  naval  m:Doo1  ; one  of  the  sides  is  open, 
and  is  embellished  with  a beautiful  0((Uestrian  statue  of 
Fred<trick  V 

Tlie  third  dirision  of  Copenhagen  is  Christianshavn,  si- 
tuated on  the  island  of  Amoger,  and  united  to  the  town  by 
two  bridges  thrown  across  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  whica 
separates  Amager  from  Seeland ; it  forms  an  admirable  har> 
hour,  which  is  the  great  naval  station  of  Denmark,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  above  50U  shifvs.  In  this  quarter,  which 
presents  regular  well-built  streets  and  handsome  squares, 
la  St.  Saviour’s  church,  the  Quest  in  Cop>cnhagen,  with  its 
lingular  tower,  2SS  feet  in  height ; the  beautiful  Frederick’s 
church  ; and  the  warehouses  of  the  Danish  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  (his  direction  are  situated  the  two  smaller  islands 
of  Old  and  New  Holm,  which  t'onlain  the  stores,  dinkyard, 
slip-H,  and  arsenals  of  the  tieet,  &c. 

Copenhagen  is  the  scat  of  a bishopric.  It  contains 
altogctlier  29  Protestant  churches,  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  3 synagogues,  22  hospitals,  (one  of  which  ac- 
commodates al>ove  2U00  patients,)  8 tiaval  hospital  for 
1000,  and  other  benevolent  in>iitu(ions  for  human  intinn* 
ities.  The  city  possessets  also  a museum  for  northern  anti- 
quities, the  Claasen  library  for  mathematics,  natural  blstor)', 
&C.,  containing  above  34,000  volumes ; a royal  museum  of 
the  arts,  cabinets  of  < oins,  mechanical  objects,  &c. ; a naval 
and  military  cadet  academy,  1 14  sidiools  of  various  descrip- 
tions, a mechanics’  institute,  conservatoiy  of  music,  &c. 
Tlio  principal  learned  societies  are  the  Royal  Academy, 
tho_^nety  for  promoting  Northern  History  and  Lan- 
nages,  a Society  of  National  Economy,  Societies  for  Ice- 
landic Literature  and  for  Northern  Antiquities,  a Bible 
Society,  &c. 

The  population  in  1797  amounted  to  86,161;  in  1829 
to  1 1 1,997,  of  whom  54,950  wero  males  and  57,047  females; 
and  at  present  it  is  about  116,000,  including  2600  Jews.  The 
chief  source  of  employment  is  commerce  and  navigation, 
which  is  greatly  proraotod  by  the  East  India  Company  and 
various  commercial  associations.  Though  Denmark  is 
rather  an  agricultural  than  a manufacturing  country, 
there  are  a great  number  of  rpanufactories  in  Copen- 
hagen, which  aflbrd  occupation  to  above  3000  persons; 
among  them  are  242  brandy  distilleries,  50  breweries,  5 
vinegar  distilleries,  9 sugar  refineries,  8 soap-boilers'  works, 
32  luunufactorii^s  nf  loUicco,  21  of  clotb,  23  of  cotton  goods, 
18  of  hats,  21  of  gloves,  29  of  linen  and  cordage,  3 of  silk, 
S9  tnnncrics.  5 iron-fnunderics,  &c.  General  trade  has 
much  declined,  principally  in  cun»C4|Ucn(H;  of  Alluna  being 
a free  p(»rt,  which  Copenhagen  is  not.  The  East  and  West 
India  trades  arc  however  still  pursued  to  much  ad\‘au- 
tage. 

0)|wnhu?en  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bishop 
Axel  in  1168.  when  it  was  only  a poor  hamlet  of  Oahermen;  i 
hut  08  a town  Copenhagen  dates  only  frum  the  thirteenth  : 
century,  and  as  a city  since  1443  only,  when,  having  been 
much  cnki-ged,  it  received  municii>al  privilege!,  and  be- 
came the  royal  residence.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1660,  the 
peace  of  Copenhagen  was  concluded  in  the  camp  of  Copen- 
hagen. after  the  Swedes  bad  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rcauce 
it  by  a siege:  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1801,  Lord  Nelson 
gained  here  a great  naval  victory  o\er  the  Danish  fleet.  It , 
has  frequently  suflbred  much  from  conttagrations  as  well  j 
as  fmm  hostile  bombardments,  especially  during  that  by 
Lord  Cathcart,  in  18U7,  wheu  30b  houses  were  totally  burnt, 
2000  considerably  injure^  and  1106  inhabitants  killed; 
but  it  has  nearly  recovered  from  these  disasters. 

llie  climate  is  damp  and  unhealthy ; the  water  is  of  a 
bad  quality;  and  the  mortality  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in 
any  other  town  in  Denmark.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Copenhagen  are  the  king’s  summer  palace  of  Frcdcricks- 
berg,  a splendid  structure  with  delightful  gardens,  in  the 
church  attached  to  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are 
anointed : another  royal  palace,  a Hue  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages,  is  at  Rocskddo,  a small  town 
where  the  royal  remains,  particularly  of  the  Oldenburg 
line,  are  deposited;  and  at  Jaeger  Preu  is  another  roysU 
residence,  where  many  groat  men  of  tlic  north  are  interred 
—among  others,  Remsturf,  the  celebrated  Danish  statesman, 
and  Tv4  h«i  Brahe. 

COl*E’RNiCUS.  NICOLA ^US.  The  real  name  was 
k^peruik,  or,  according  to  others,  Zeperiiic.  Wo  shall  not 
discuss  eiiher  ibU,  or  the  somewhat  more  important  ques- 


tion, whcthei  he  was  born,  aa  Junctinus  asserts,  at  38 
minutes  four  on  the  19tb  of  January,  1472,  or,  as 
Mmsllinus  asserts,  at  4H  inituiies  four  in  the  afrer- 
no<ni,  Feur^ory  19,  1473.  Morin  adopts  the  dale  of  the 
latter,  but  remarks  tliat  the  horoscope  was  a most  happy 
one  for  talent,  as  appears  by  the  nativity  given  by  tlw 
funner. 

The  principal  authcMritics  fur  the  life  of  Copenucus  are 
the  account  of  Gassondi,  published  with  the  life  of  Tycliu 
Brah6  Tycho]  ; the  Nurratio,  &c.  of  Rhitici  s, 

and  an  account  preiUed  to  his  Ephemeris  for  1551.  The 
latter  two  we  have  not  seen,  but  Gassendi  cites  abimdanily 
from  them.  Woidler  aUu  menliuns  Adamus,  k'tt.  Phil 
Germ.  Tlioro  is  nearly  a literal  translation  of  a lar^  part 
of  Gassendi’s  life  in  Martin’s  Biogrofii^a  Philosfipkica ; a 
sulTtcicnt  abstract  in  W’eidler,  and  a full  account  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Copernicus  in  Delanibro’s  Hisi.  d«  I'Art  Mfjd.,  vol.  L 

(^pemicus  was  bom  at  Thom,  in  Prussia,  a town  on  the 
Vistula,  near  Uie  place  where  it  crosses  the  Polish  frontier. 
His  family  was  nut  noble ; but  bis  uncle,  Lucas  Wataulruile, 
was  bishop  of  Warinia  (episcopus  Warmiensis),  whence  it 
is  frei^uently  stated  that  Copernicus  afterwards  settled  at  a 
town  of  tint  name ; whereas  the  cathedral  was  situated  at 
Frauenburg,  a town  on  the  coa«t,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  and,  as  to  six'ial  )>otiition,  about  5U  miles  both 
fVom  Kiinigsbei^  and  Danaig.  Copernicus  was  educated 
first  at  home,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Cracow,  wlicre 
he  became  doctor  of  modicine.  He  paid  more  than  usual 
attention  to  muthcmaiicH,  and  afterwards  to  |>enpective 
and  painting.  A portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  himself, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Tycho  Hruhe,  (see  Hjntthtt, 
p.  24U,)  who  wrote  an  epigram  on  it,  the  point  of  which 
appears  to  be  (Che  portrait  being  a half-length)  that  the 
whole  earth  would  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  man  who 
whirled  the  earth  itself  in  ether.  After  the  completion  of 
hU  studies  at  Cracow,  Copernicus  went  to  Italy,  and  stayed 
sometime  at  Bologna,  under  the  iiistmctiunof  Dominico 
Maria.  Bis  turn  for  unusual  s]icculation  began  to  ap|icar 
in  his  having  at  this  thno  the  notion  that  the  altitude  of  tho 
pole  was  not  always  the  same  at  the  same  place.  Ho  wan 
corlainlv  at  Bologna  m 1497,  and  by  Uie  year  1500  bo  had 
settled  fiimself  at  Rome,  as  appears  by  astronomical  obser- 
vations which  lie  is  recorded  a.-i  having  made.  At  Rome 
he  gave  pnhltc  instructions,  and  [in  some  oflicial  cnpacitv 
(magno  applausu  factus  mathematum  professor):  be  is  said, 
while  thus  engaged,  to  have  establishea  a reputation  liardly 
less  tlian  tliat  of  Regiouiuntanus.  In  a few  years,  but 
ibc  date  is  nut  prociaely  stated,  he  returned  to  bis  native 
country*,  where  (having  taken  orders,  we  sup^wse,  in  Italy) 
bis  uncle  gave  him  a canonry  in  his  dtocesan  church  of 
Frauenburg.  There,  afrer  some  contests  in  dofimec  of  hU 
rights,  not  very  intelligibly  described,  be  paswd  the  rest  of 
hu  days  in  a three-fold  occupotion — his  ecclesiastical  duties, 
his  gratuitous  medical  practice  among  tho  poor,  and  astro- 
nomical researches.  He  went  very  filtle  into  the  world ; 
he  considered  all  converealion  as  firuitlesti,  except  lliat  of  a 
serious  and  learned  cast;  so  that  he  formed  no  intimacies 
except  with  grave  and  learned  men,  among  whom  are 
particularly  recorded  Oysius,  bishop  of  Culm,  and  his  pupil 
and  follower,  the  celebrated  Rheticus.  A huge  mass  of 
his  epistles  is  said  by  Gassondi  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Broscius,  professor  at  Cracow,  but  none  liave  been  pub- 
lished. He  was  all  this  lime  engaged  as  well  in  actual  ob- 
servation as  in  speculation.  His  instrumental  means,  how- 
ever, were  not  su|>erior  to  those  of  Ptolemy ; and  he  per- 
fectly well  knew  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  this 
department.  ‘ If  (said  ho  to  Rheticus,  whose  Latin  has 
certainly  been  misprinted,  but  in  a manner  which  leaves 
the  meaning  sufficiently  clqgr,)  * I could  determine  the  true 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  within  ten  seconds  of  a degree, 
1 bhuuld  nut  glory  lesa  in  tliis  than  in  the  rule  wbieli 
Pythagure.H  Iuh  left  ua.’ 

Copemicus  was  struck  by  the  complexity  of  the  Piolumoic 
system,  and  searched  all  antient  authors  to  find  one  of  a 
more  simple  character.  The  earth  staUooary  in  the  centru 
of  the  uiiivorse,  the  planets  mming  round  it  carried  on 
enorinmis  crybtalline  spheres,  (for  though  many  might 
use  this  as  mere  hypothesis,  the  refutation  of  Tycho  Brah6 
from  the  nature  of  the  orbits  of  comets  shows  that  be  con- 
sidered  llic  material  spheres  as  one  of  the  opinions  of  hia 
day,)  and  finally  the  enormous  sphere  (d*  the  fixed  stare, 
carried  ruuiul  once  in  every  24  boura,  struck  him  with  a 
feeling  that  such  a aysteni  could  not  be  that  of  nature 
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He  fband  m Meftianun  Oapella  and  olber«  ]in>of8  (hat  an 
opinion  had  formerly  pesTailed  to  acme  extent  tliat  Mert-ury 
and  Venua,  at  least,  moved  round  the  sun;  that  the  Pytha* 
aoreans  hold  the  rotation  of  the  earth  ; and  that  Philolaus 
nad  even  imagined  the  earth  to  have  an  orbit  round  the 
•un.  It  is  very  doubtful  to  trbat  point  thcitc  several 
opinions  were  carried,  or  on  what  grounds  they  were  sup- 
pt^ed:  it  is  sutfieient  for  our  purpose  here  that  Copernicus 
found  such  doctrines  attributed  to  the  sects  and  persons 
above  mentioned,  and  took  them  into  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  see  how  far  phenomena  could  be  made  to  follow 
from  them  with  more  simplicity  than  in  the  system  of 
Ptolemy.  At  what  time  he  Anally  adopted  his  own  system 
is  not  very  clear;  his  work  was  completely  written  in  15.')0, 
and  from  that  time  be  did  nothing  except  to  add  and  alter. 
And  since  Copernicus  says,  in  his  epistle  to  Pavi)  III.,  that 
he  had  been  very  long  pressed  by  liis  friends  to  publish,  the 
ab>ve  date  is  not  improbable.  In  tlie  mean  while  his 
opinion  was  circulated  even  among  the  vulgar ; and  he 
was  satiriri-d  on  the  stage  at  Elburg.  His  reasons  had 
convjnce<l  R(-inhold,  Rheticus,  Oysiua,  and  others;  and 
ii{Mtn  the  representations  made  to  him.  Cardinal  Schoiibcrg 
wus  desirous  of  having  (lie  work  printed,  and  wrote  to  Co- 
|>eriiicuM  to  that  effect  from  Rome  in  1 A36.  But  though 
backed  by  a cardinal,  a bishop,  and  two  of  the  most  learned 
astronomers  of  the  age,  Cop^icus  was  well  aware  of  the 
(xliiim  which  an  attempt  to  disturb  established  opinions 
would  excite;  and  it  was  nut,  it  seems,  till  about  1^41, 
that  a lardy  consent  was  extorter!  from  him.  The  work 
was  aceonlingly  delivered  to  Gysius,  and  ^ him  to  Rheticus, 
who,  thinking  that  it  would  be  best  printer!  at  Nuremberg, 
entrusted^t  to  Andrew  Osiamler.  who  superintended  the 
printing,  and  wrote  the  remarkable  preface,  which  is 
always  attributed,  and  even  by  Delambre,  to  Copernicus 
him.sclf.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by  Gassendi,  and  the 
reason  usaigned  is  the  obvious  one  that  0«iander  (besides 
thinking  it  necessary  to  print  the  cardinal's  request)  was 
afraid  of  shocking  public  opinion,  and  thought  it  best  to 
represent  the  scope  of  the  work,  not  as  actually  affirming 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  as  using  such  an  hvpotbesis 
for  the  more  simple  and  ready  calcidatiun  of  the  lieavenly 
motions. 

He  says,  *It  is  not  necessary  that  hypotheses  should  bo 
true  or  oven  prolioble;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  lead  to 
rc:<ults  of  calculation  which  agree  with  obscrvalions.’  He 
points  out  the  admitted  defects,  and  admitted  unlikelihood, 
of  several  points  of  the  Ptolemaic  system ; re<|uires  that  the 
new  hypoiWsis  should  bo  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  aiiticnt  ones,  and  ends  thus — ‘ Neither  let  any  on&  so 
far  as  hypotheses  are  concerned,  expect  anything  certain  ; 
from  astronomy,  since  that  science  can  afford-  nothing  of 
the  kind ; lest,  in  case  he  should  adopt  fer  truth  things 
feigned  fbr  another  purpose,  he  should  leave  this  stuuy 
more  feolish  than  he  came.* 

With  such  safeguards;,  headed  by  the  urgent  request  of  a 
cardinal,  and  dedicated,  probably  by  nermisskin,  to  the 
pope,  the  work  was  ushered  into  the  world,  of  which  it  was 
the  ultimate  destiny  to  help  largely  in  overthrowing  sub- 
mission to  authority  in  matters  of  science,  whether  to  the 
diKrtrines  of  the  Greeks  or  to  the  reputed  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  writings.  The  title-page  is  as  follows:— 

NICOLAI  oa 
PERNICI  TORINENSIS 

DB  RBVOLVTIONIBV8  ORBl- 

um  otelestium  libri  vi. 

llabes  in  hoc  opere  iam  recens  nato  & edito, 
studiose  lector,  Motua  stellarum,  tarn  Axarum 
quilm  erraiicaruro,  cum  ex  ueteribus  turn  etiam 
•X  reoentibus  obseruationibus  restitutos:  Sc  no- 
uis  insuiwr  ac  admirabilibus  hypothesibus  or- 
natos.  Habes  etiam  tabulas  oxpaditissimas,  ox 
quibus  cosdem  ad  quoduis  tempus  qu^  facilli 
me  Gdlculare  poteris.  Igitur  erne,  lege,  fruere, 

'Ayfifpirpiyrec  hcirw 

. Norimbergm  apud  lofa.  Petroiura. 

Anno  M.  D.  XUif. 


The  taste  of  what  we  should  now  call  the  puff  in  the  titio* 
page  is  doubtless  that  of  Osiondcr,  to  whom  it  is  due  that 
tlie  great  work  of  Ckipernicus  contains  an  expression  of  re- 
cummciuhition  to  ^uy  it  in  the  title-page.  Wing  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  we  know.  The  second  tnlition,  edited 
by  Rheticus,  was  published  at  Basle,  1566,  and  is  little  cs- 
teemeil ; the  third,  edited  by  Muler.  was  printed  at  Amster- 
dam in  1617,  and  again  in  1640,  with  notes:  it  is  the  most 
cijrrect  of  the  three.  This  same  Muler,  in  his  Tabula;  Fri- 
sica;,  Alcroaar.  1611,  has  reduced  the  hvpotbeses  of  Coper- 
nicus to  the  f»rm  of  tables. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  description  of  iW  Cfy/  ernican  sys- 
tem, by  which  we  ineun,  the  system  acuially  promulgated 
bv  CopernicuH,  and  not  thu  Kcplerian,  Galilean,  Newtonian, 
lioHeian,  Laplacian,  &c.,  system  which  bears  the  name.  We 
bavo  befiiTC  remarked  [BHAHK^TTClIO],  that  it  is  customary 
to  call  all  existing  notions  on  the  system  of  the  world,  Co- 
pemican.  This  matters  little,  considered  as  a mere  method 
of  expression ; but  it  bacomes  of  consequence  when,  by 
means  of  it,  a degree  uf  Insirc  is  thrown  on  the  speculations 
of  Coj)ernicus,  which,  properly  considered,  they  do  not 
nee«l,  and,  crilicaliy  examined,  they  will  not  bear.  Wc  are 
orcustoincd  lu  see  Copernicus  represented  as  a man  so  far 
in  advance  of  his  age,  that  in  the  main  points  of  his  system 
nothing  has  been  added  and  nothing  subtractc<l.  The 
plates  in  our  cleinemary  works  show,  under  the  heading  of 
•the  Copcrnican  system,’  planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  all 
with  orbits  such  as  the  latest  discoveries  have  assigned. 
Wo  shall  therefore  exhibit  the  * Cf»pernican  system’  us  fur 
as  wo  can  in  the  words  of  its  author  (translateil,  of  course), 
and  at  greater  length  ilmn  would  have  been  necessary  hud 
no  niUeuiU'eption  prevailed.  It  will  hardly  be  supposed 
that  we  intend  an  absolute  depreciation  of  the  merits  of  one 
of  the  mo^t  original  talents  that  ever  existed.  Copernicus 
was  a ntalhcmatician  of  tlie  first  order,  a sincere  lover  of 
truth,  a mind  free  from  trammels  to  an  extent  which  was 
then  almost  unknown,  and  which  wo  should  have  deemed 
almost  increiliblo  had  wo  not  had  the  proof  before  us.  It 
is  no  easy  thing  for  us  to  conceivu  the  state  of  a head  fur- 
nUheil  m youth  with  theorie-i  upon  all  things  in  henven  or 
earth,  proved  in  as  many  words  ny  the  assertion  that  Aris- 
totle said  it. 

The  work  ‘DeRcvolutionihua,’  &c.,  consists  of  an  intro- 
ductory dcilication  to  Raul  III.,  and  six  books.  In  the 
funner  CujK'micus  distinctly  informs  us  that,  being  discon- 
tented witii  the  complexity  of  the  prevailing  systems,  he 
closely  examined  all  the  writings  of  the  aiirienfs.  to  see  if 
he  could  dud  anything  better.  .He  found  the  testimony 
of  Cicero  and  Plutarch,  xs  to  tlie  opmions  of  Nicetoji,  Py- 
thagoras, and  Pliilolaus.  He  thereupon  claims  for  himself 
the  same  licence,  adverts  to  his  hypothesis  as  purely  (leti- 
tious,  and  says,  • Quamvia  absurda  opinio  videbatur,  tamen 
quia  HHeham  aliis  ante  me  ronccssara  lilicnxicm,  ut  quos* 
libel  fingcrent  circulus  ad  demonstrandum  phenornena 
astrurum.  Existimavi  mihi  quoque  facile  permitli,  ut  ex- 
perirum,  uti  poaito  terra*  aiiquo  inotu  firmiures  (lemonstra- 
tiuiu-3  i(u5m  illurum  essent,  inveniri  in  revuhitionc  erbium 
cojlestium  possent.’  With  regard  to  the  word  demonstration, 
it  unis!  be  particularly  remembered  that  at  this  period  the 
term,  as  applied  to  astronomy,  always  meant  a sliowing 
how  the  thing  woald  happen  if  the  supposition  wore  true, 
not  a proof  ot  tlic  supposition  itsedf.  Thus,  in  this  wnse, 
the  supposition  of  a (bily  motion  of  the  sun  round  tlie 
earth  nwy  be  made  to  viclci  a perfect  of  the 

phenomena  of  day  an<{  night ; and  it  would  he  legitimate 
to  say  that  of  two  hypotheses,  one  false  and  one  true,  thu 
false  one  might  give  /ruer  demoru/rafion^  of  the  celestial 
motions  than  the  other. 

The  first  book  contains  the  propositions— I.  TItat  the 
universe  U spherical ; which  is  proved  by  old  reasons,  .such 
as  tlml  a sphere  is  the  most  perfect  figure,  &c.  2.  Tliat 

the  earth  is  spherical ; for  which  he  gives  Uio  same  reasons 
as  are  now  given.  3.  Tliat  the  earth  and  sea  make  one 
globe.  4.  That  the  motions  of  all  tho  heavenly  bodies  must 
be  cither  uniform  and  circular,  or  conipoundea  of  uniform 
and  circular  motions.  Nothing  but  circular  motion,  he 
asserts,  could  reproduce  phenomena  periodically ; and  ho 
maintains  that  a body  must  move  circularly.  5.  Ho 

exainines  the  questions  whether  (ho  earth  can  have  an 
axicul  and  nn  orbital  motion,  and  satUfuclorily  allows  that, 
siqipusing  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  immense, 
there  is  no  astronomical  reason  to  the  contrary'.  6.  He 
gives  wUiu  he  imagines  to  be  a proof  that  the  sphere  of  tlie 
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fixed  stars  U immensaly  distant.  It  roust  be  observed  that 
Iw  Hm  no  notion  of  a universe  of  stars  unequally  dialributed 
throughout  space.  7 and  8.  He  examines  and  argues 
against  the  reasons  of  the  nntients  for  placing  the  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  by  considerations  which  are 
as  purely  imaginary  as  those  against  which  he  was  con- 
tending. He  says  that  circular  motion  must  be  that  of  a 
whole,  rectilinear  motion  that  of  a part  separated  from  its 
whole ; and  from  this  assumption  he  deduces  the  falling  of 
a bwly  to  the  earth.  That  rectilinear  and  circular  motion 
can  exist  together  is,  according  to  him,  a thing  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  notion  of  a horse  existing  with  that  of  an  ani- 
mal. He  is  throughout  possc.'<sed  by  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  a ren/rum  mundi,  or  fixed  ]H>iut  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  which,  however,  he  considers  to  be  the  sun, 
not  the  earth.  It  Ls  needl<*ss  to  say  llial  the  centrum  mundi 
fmms  no  part  of  the  Newtonian  system.  9.  He  contends 
for  the  pos.sibility  of  the  earth  having  several  motions.  10. 
Ho  establishes  the  order  of  the  planets,  remarks  that  U is 
impossible  to  explain  the  motion  of  Mercury  and  Venus 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  earth  being  tlieir  centre,  and 
o^erves  that  the  motion  of  the  other  planets  round  the 
iun  is  (icrfectly  poasihle,  consistently  with  that  of  the  earth, 
if  the  radii  of  their  orbits  be  made  large  enough.  He  draws 
a diagram  of  the  svstcra  in  the  manner  now  usual,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  foAowing  words,  which  must  ho  considered 
as  the  first  announcement  of  the  system  Proindu  non 
pudet  nos  fateri  hoc  totum.  quod  luna  prrocingit,  ac  cen- 
trum teme  per  orhem  ilium  magnum  inter  ceeteras  errantes 
Ktellas  annufi  revolulione  circa  solem  transire,  et  circa  ipsum 
esse  centrum  muiidi;  quo  etiam  sole  immobili  permanente, 
quicqmd  de  rouiu  sobs  apparet,  hoc  potids  in  mobilitale 
leme  vorificari,  &c.'  It  must  be  obsen*ed  that  he  lays 
down  a sphere  for  the  fixed  stars  so  distinctly,  that  his  com- 
fficniator  Muler  finds  it  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
he  docs  not  name  the  spheres  of  the  planets.  But  wo  shall 
presently  see  that  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  the  primitive  motions  of  the  planets  were  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  their  being  fixed  in  immense  crystal 
sphci-es  which  revolve  round  the  sun. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  help  us  here  to  observe, 
that  Copernicus  docs  not  in  the  smallest  degree  attempt  to 
answer  the  mechanical  objections  to  the  earth's  motion, 
which  were  urged  with  suc4.‘css  against  his  system  till  the 
time  of  Galileo.  The  laws  of  motion,  as  then  explained, 
and  a.s  admitted  by  O.ipemicus  liimself,  were  altogether  in- 
sutficient  to  explain  wbv.  if  the  earth  moved,  a stone  should 
fall  directly  under  the  point  from  which  it  is  dropped.  No 
explanation  of  such  dilticuities  is  given  by  Copernicus,  nor 
can  wo  find  (nor  did  Dclambre  find)  that  they  are  even 
alluded  to  as  an  element  of  the  question.  If  tbo  mechanics 
of  Copernicus  had  been  true,  the  system  of  Copernicus 
would  have  been  physically  impossible.  Now  this  is  an 
essential  element  in  t)io  character  of  a disoovery,  which  is 
materially  altered  if  that  which  is  advanced  as  true  be  ad- 
vanced on  false  grounds.  It  is  true  that  fire  bums,  and  it 
is  true  that  two  and  two  make  four;  but  it  is  false  that 
two  and  two  make  four  because  fire  burns.  Wc  give  no 
credit  to  the  Pythagoreans,  if  it  he  true,  as  assert^,  that 
they  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  planets  because 
they  thought  fire  the  most  excellent  of  all  things.  We 
may  consider  the  omission  of  Copernicus  in  two  different 
lights.  The  first  is,  that  he  saw  the  mechanical  difficulties, 
but  was  so  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  his  astronomical  sys- 
tem that  he  thought  it  more  probable  than  the  mechanich 
of  his  day,  and  suspected  that  future  researches  would  pro- 
duce laws  of  motion  which  shouM  allow  of  the  possibility  of 
his  system  ; and  thinking  thus,  he  judged  it  more  wise  not 
to  enter  upon  the  mechanical  question,  so  os  thereby  to 
shock  two  sets  of  received  opinions  at  once.  This  would  do 
honour  to  bis  sagacity ; but  unfurtunatcly,  the  single  sen- 
tence above  alluded  to,  the  equestrian  simile,  prevents  us 
supposing  that  if  he  considered  the  subject  mechani- 
cally at  all,  he  was  other  than  satisfied  with  his  own  conclu- 
sion, ‘ Cum  ergo  motus  cin-ularis  sit  universorum,  partium 
vero  etiam  rectus,  dicore  pqssumusmancre  cum  recto  circu- 
larem,  sicut  cum  o’gro  animal.’  The  word  in  italics  must 
be  a misprint  for  c^MO,  as  remarked  by  Muler.  The  latter 
distinctly  points  out  that  this  is  meant  to  explain  the  dilli- 
cuUy  of  a falling  stone,  and  adds,  ‘ Senlcntis  hujus  verita.s 
riependet  ex  hypothesi  Operniciana  that  is,  the  truth  of' 
the  proof  depenihs  upon  that  of  the  thing  proved.  He  should 
have  said  (and  possibly  did  mean),  that  u|>on  the  truth  of 


this  sentenca  the  Cqpernican  hypothesis  depends,  so  far  as 
it  was  prqvctl  by  Copuniicus  himself.  Our  refers  now 
must  b^n  to  have  an  idea  how  great  an  injustice  has 
been  clone  to  those  who  found  better  reasons  for  the  co- 
existence of  rectilinear  and  circular  motion,  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  name  of  Copernicus  to  the  present  cosmical 
system. 

The  second  method  by  which  wc  may  suppose  Co)>emicus 
to  have  reconciled  difficulties,  is  the  actual  assertion  made 
both  by  himself  and  Osiander,  that  the  hypothesis  of  ter- 
restrial motion  was  nothing  but  on  hypothesis,  valuable  only 
so  far  as  it  explained  phenomena,  and  not  considered  witn 
reference  to  absolute  truth  or  falsehood.  It  is  usual  to  con- 
sider (he  expressions  in  question  entirely  as  a concession 
to  general  opinion,  and  os  mteiidetl  cither  to  avoid  the  In 
quisition,  or  to  induce  those  to  look  into  the  book  who  would 
otherw'ise  havo  put  it  aside  as  anti-Mosaical  and  heretical. 
And  though  there  mny  be  some  truth  in  this,  we  are  on 
the  whole  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  hypothetical  hypo- 
thesis, as  wc  may  term  it,  really  did  bias  the  mind  of  Coper- 
nicus much  more  than  has  boon  supposed.  We  do  not  at 
all  concede  that  the  interference  of  ecclesiastical  power  was 
os  likely  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  nriest  of  U4U,  as  in 
tliat  of  the  Italian  layman  of  1633.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon that  to  view  the  middle  ages  as  a whole,  without 
noticing  the  ebbs  and  Hoods  of  pnwor  and  opinion.  Tlie 
opoch  contained  between  the  last  Lateran  Coun<  il  and 
that  of  Trent,  in  which  the  work  of  Co{>ernicus  was  written, 
printed,  and  uublishod,  was  sufficiently  occupied  by  diocesan 
council^  both  against  Luther,  and  on  the  relunuations  ui  dis- 
cipline of  which  the  ne:  easily  began  to  be  perceived.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  far  the  most  likelv  ibat  the  mind  ofkkiperuicus 
must  have  balanced  between  ilie  two  views  we  havedoscribed, 
and  probably  must  have  mcluiud  different  ways  at  different 
times 

We  now  come  to  the  brighlesC  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Co- 
pernicus, the  method  in  which  he  explained,  for  the  first 
time  and  with  brilliant  sui-cess,  (so  fiir  as  demonstratiom 
went,  as  before  dcKribed,)  the  variation  of  the  seasons,  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  (book  i.  cap.  2,  book  iii.,  and 
nook  vi.  cap.  .36),  and  the  stations  and  retre^radations  of 
the  planets.  The  latter  point  is  fully  made  out,  and  in  the 
manner  now  adopted,  so  far  as  the  quaUlies  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  concerned;  we  sliall  presently  see  tbo  metuod  of 
rectifying  the  With  regard  to  the  variation  of 

the  seasons,  Copernicus  explaias  it  rightly,  from  the  con  - 
tinual parallelism  of  the  earth’s  axis.  But  he  cannot 
obtain  this  parallelism  from  his  mechanics,  lie  imagines 
that  if  the  globe  of  the  earth  move  round  the  sun,  and  also 
round  its  own  axis,  the  axis  of  rotation  must  always  pre- 
serve the  tame  inclination  to  the  line  joining  the  centre  of 
the  earth  and  sun : just  as  when  a ball  fastened  by  a string 
is  made  to  spin,  and  a conical  motion  is  siinuftaneously 
given  to  the  string  and  ball.  It  is  most  evident  that  he  got 
this  idea  from  the  solid  crystal  spheres.  If  the  earth’s  axis 
were  fixed  in  an  immense  sphere,  with  which  it  turned 
round  the  sun,  and  if  in  the  first  instance  tbo  axis  produced 
would  pass  through  tbo  axis  of  the  sphere,  the  complete 
phenomenon  of  Copernicus  would  be  pn^uced.  The 
earth's  axis  would  then  describe  a cone  yearly.  To  pro- 
duce parallelism,  Copernicus  imagines  what  we  may  call 
an  anticonical  motion,  namely,  that  the  earth’s  axis  is  itself 
endued  with  such  motion,  independent  of  ils  motion  in  the 
sphere,  as  would,  did  it  act  alone,  carry  the  axis  round  tbo 
same  cone  in  a year,  but  tbc  contrary  way.  The  effect  of 
ibo  two  motions  is  to  destroy  each  otner,  and  the  axis  re- 
mains parallel  in  all  its  positions.  Then,  by  supposing  the 
anticonical  motion  to  be  a little  greater  tlian  the  direct 
conical  motion,  by  60"  in  a year,  ho  produces  llie  pheno- 
menon of  the  precession  of  tbo  equinoxes.  If  wo  consider 
tliat  even  New'ton  himself,  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the 
forces  which  cause  the  precession,  is  thought  to  have  mis- 
conceived his  own  laws  of  motion,  it  is  not  at  this  part  of 
the  mechanics  of  (kipernicus  tliat  wo  need  express  sur|>riso 
and  this  explanation  of  tbo  cause  of  the  seasons  and  of  the 
precession,  together  wttli  that  of  the  stations,  &c.  of  the 
planets,  must  always  place  him  among  cosmical  discoverers 
of  tlie  first  order  of  sancity. 

Ail  that  wc  liavo  bllherto  described  will  explain  the 
mean  motions  of  tbo  solar  system,  and  the  mean  motions 
only.  To  account  for  all  irregularities.  Coiiernicus  (ham- 
pered with  the  notion  that  all  motions  must  be  compounded 
of  circular  ones)  is  obliged  to  introduce  a system  of  ep»- 
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cycles  entirely  resembling  that  of  Ptolemv,  and  which  will 
TO  most  conveniently  described  under  the  head  Ptolemaic 
System.  It  will  surprise  many  readers  to  bear  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  Copernicus  is  taken  up  with  this  de- 
scription of  this  most  essential  branch  of  the  real  * Copemican 
system.'  But  it  roust  be  added  that  the  Copermcan  epi* 
cycles  are  more  successful  tlian  the  Ptolemaic.  The  latter 
were  utterly  unsufficient  as  a means  of  d^monttraiing  the 
changes  of  distance  of  the  planets  ond  earth.  The  furroer, 
founded  upon  a basis  which  brought  this  point  not  very  far 
from  the  truth  at  tlic  outset,  made  a much  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  a correct  representation  of  the  inequalities. 
But  as  the  epicyclic  system  is  not  now  ronnected  with  the 
name  of  Copernicus,  we  need  pursue  this  subjo«r  no  flirther, 
satisfied  that  what  we  have  done  will  have  a tetidoncy  to 
put  the  reputation  of  that  sagacious  investigator  in 
proper  place,  and  that  no  mean  one,  though  lower  than 
Ute  one  usually  assigned  to  it. 

Of  the  tables  of  Copernicus,  his  trigonometrical  formula. 
&c.,  wo  shall  have  to  speak  in  their  proper  places;  they 
are  more  connected  with  the  sciences  they  belong  to  than 
with  his  biography. 

While  Copernicus  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a 
complete  cony  of  his  work  from  Rheticus,  he  waa  seised 
with  henmrrnagc,  followed  by  paralysis.  The  book  actually 
arrived  May  2J.  154').  and,  as  Gysius  wrote  to  Rheticus, 
Copernicus  saw  it,  and  touched  it,  but  was  too  near  bis  ond 
to  do  more.  He  died  in  a faw  hours  after,  and  was  buried 
»n  the  cathedral  to  which  ho  belonged. 

We  copy  the  fidlowing  references  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  the  ‘Bibliug.  Astrun.*  of  I.oilande,  p.  .195:  Adam, 

■ Vit®  Phil.  Germ.;’  Tycho  BrahiS  'Orat.  dc  Math.;'  Jovius, 
‘ Elog.  Doct.  Vir.;'Buliialdus,  ‘iVoleg.  Astr.  Phil. Vossius, 
* I>e  Sci.  Math.;*  Crasso,  \Elog.  d’Uum.  Lettbr. Ghilini, 

' Teatru,’ tom.  it ; Froberus,  turn,  it.;  Blount,  ' Cens.  Cel, 
Auct. Paschius,‘I>e  Invent.  Nov.  Ant.  Actu  Phil.,’ part  v., 
p.  884 ; Zemecke,  * Chronik  von  Thom,’  2 ed.,  Berlin,  1727; 
‘Pantheon  der  Deutschen,'  1796;  ‘Berlm.  Munatschrifi^' 
August,  I79i,  March,  1793  ; ‘Preussiches  Archiv.,’  l>ecem- 
ber.  1796;  Wieland, ‘Teutschcr  Morkur,'  November,  1776. 
We  tnay  hero  notice  that  Ghilini  asserts  an  epistle  ‘De 
MotuOclav®  Sphsr®  ’ to  have  been  printed;  but  as  Gas- 
sendi had  never  seen  it,  and  w*o  can  nnd  no  mention  of  it, 
we  conclude  no  such  epistle  wa% published,  though  one  with 
that  name  was  certainly  written. 

COPING,  the  stone  or  brick  covering  of  a wall,  a term 
perhaps  derived  from  the  Italian  eoprire,  to  covo^.  Some 
think  it  is  derived  from  the  German  hop/,  or  Dutch  kop, 
the  bead.  Coping-stones  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  walls  to 
nrotect  them  from  the  weather.  Flat  coping  is  called  paraJ- 

rrtping,  and  is  used  upon  inclined  surfaces,  as  on  the 
rabli^  and  parapets  of  houses,  and  also  on  the  tops  of  gar- 
den and  other  walls.  Feat/ter-edged  coping  has  one  edge 
thinner  than  tho  other.  SaddU-haeh  coping  is  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  Coping-stones  should  project 
over  tho  walls  which  they  cover,  and  should  have  a groove 
or  thrmling  underneath  the  projected  part  to  throw  off  the 
water.  The  coping  of  Gothic  battlements  and  the  walls  of 
churches,  castlea,  and  dwellings  in  the  Gothic  stylo  of  archi- 
tocture,  bavo  a deep  throating  in  the  form  of  a bold  caveltn 
in  front,  and  arc  sometimes  decorated  with  mouldings. 
[B.ATTLEUEirr.]  York  s^ono  is  much  used  for  poralTcl 
cxiping,  and  al^  Pixtland,  but  the  latter  is  more  expensive 
and  hot  so  durable.  Bath  stone  coping  is  often  used  for 
Gothic  works,  but  it  is  not  calcxilatod  to  withstand  long 
the  constant  action  of  the  weather. 

COPLEY,  JOHN  SINGLETON,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
in  the  United  StiMes,  Julv  3.  1737.  His  father,  who  was 
of  English  extraction,  resided  in  Ireland  until  his  removal 
to  America,  which  took  place  so  immediately  bofbro  his  son 
was  bom,  tliat  Ireland  has  claimed  him  as  a native.  He 
was  educated  in  America  ; and  without  the  aid  of  instruc- 
tors, simply  by  studying  from  nature  in  the  groups  around 
him  and  the  neighbouring  woods,  he  taught  himself  to 
paint.  In  1760  he  sent  a picture  of  a* Boy  and  Tame 
Squirrel ' to  tho  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
was  universally  admired.  By  the  year  1767  ho  waa  in  the 
receipt  of  a considerable  income  us  a portrait  painter,  and 
was  well  knuwm  both  by  his  works  and  by  name  to  his  bro- 
ther painters  on  this  sido  of  iho  Atlantic.  In  1774  he  in- 
dulge a long-felt  wish  to  visit  Italy,  which  he  reached  by 
wav  of  London.  In  the  following  year  he  relumed  to  Lon- 
don, and  establisbed  himself  in  George  Street,  ^Hanover 


Square.  In  1777  be  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Acadei^  ; and  in  1783  he  became  a member.  Ho  died  ia 
1815,  One  of  his  children,  now  Lord  J.yndhuret,  rossessea 

some  of  bis  father’s  best  pointings. 

The  best  known  of  Copley’s  works  is  the  ‘ Death  of  Lord 
Chatham.’  which  includes  some  valuable  portraits.  It  was 
engraved  by  Bartolozxi  on  a plate  of  an  unusual  size,  and 
the  en^ving  was  extensively  sold.  The  painter  sent  an 
impression  to  General  Washington,  and  another  to  John 
Adams.  Ho  painted  many  historical  subjects,  some  sacred, 
and  not  a few  illfrstrating  the  history  of  England,  particu- 
larly  the  period  of  }he  Revolution.  Perhaps  the  most  spi- 
rited design  from  bis  ‘pencil  is  tho  death  of  Major  Pierson 
a young  officer  who  died  in  the  defence  of  St.  Helier’s,  ia 
Jersey  against  the  French,  ut  the  moment  when  his  troopa 
gained  a victory  over  an  enemy  of  superior  numbers.  'Tbeiw 
- a dryness  and  stiffness  of  manner  in  Copley’s  paintings 
gcne.ailv.  which  is  less  observable  in  this  picture.  It « 
among  t.^  the  possession  of  Lord  Lyndburst.  {A.  Cun- 
ningham ) ^ ^ « 

COPPER  IS  ..ne  of  tl,o  ^ncUU  with  which'tbe  Greeki 

were  acquainted,  u^er  the  name  of  i^halcus):  itwos 

UMd  by  them,  alloyed  tin.  for  cutting  and  warlike 

*"  '‘■'O'™’  " Wore  U 

The  word  copper  i.  .ud  to  be 
CwruT. 

OnsBer  has  a red  colour,  and  is  capuj„  „ 

good  polish  ; when  warmeil  or  rubbed  it  ei.:«g  ^ ® * 

able  smell,  and  it  iiiq>arts  a nauseous  to.’slo:  •, 
rations  are  poisonous.  Its  density  varies  according 
rumslances  ; Berzelius  stales  that  he  found  the 
gravity  of  fused  copper  to  be  8'8.3,  the  same  when  draw^ 
into  a cylinder  of  two  lines  in  thickness  8'94C,  and  when 
laininatM  8'958.  Copper  is  malleablo  both  whun  hot  uml 
when  cold,  and  it  may  bo  reduced  to  very  thin  leaves;  it  is 
also  very  ductile,  ana  may  be  drawn  into  fine  wire.  After 
iron  and  platinum  it  is  the  most  tenacious  metal : a wire  tl|,  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  supports  a weight  of  31)2  pounds  with- 
out breaking  ; it  is  extremely  sonorous,  and  is  a good  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  It  melts  at  a temperature 
intermediate-as  to  the  fusing  points  of  silver  and  gold,  or, 
according  to  Professor  Daniolh  at  a tcm^ierature  equal  to 
about  1 196°  Fohr.  In  pure  diy  air  it  does  not  readily 
tarnish  or  oxidize  ; but  if  the  air  be  moiki,  by  long  expo- 
sure it  is  first  oxidized  and  then  converted  into  green 
carbonate. 

This  metal  is  one  of  those  which  occurs  id  the  greatest 
number  of  places  and  in  tho  largest  <|uanlity.  It  is  found, 
though  not  in  large  proportion  compared  with  the  whole 
quantity  actually  oblainct^  in  a metallic  state,  and  is  either 
amorphous,  crystallized  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  or  dendritic. 
Its  ores  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a detailed  account, 
and  as  a mere  catalogue  would  convey  but  little  informa- 
tion, we  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  more  important. 
It  occurs  oorobinud  with  sulphur,  forming  black  sulphurct 
of  copper,  or  vitreous  copper  ore ; but  principally  willi  sul- 
phur and  iron,  funning  a uoublc  sulphurct,  commonly  called 
copper  pyrites  or  yellow  copper  ore:  this  constitutes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  ore  raised  in  Cornwall.  It  is  found  also 


combined  with  oxygen,  formjng  the  red,  or  subo^^kle  of  cop- 
per, or  ruby  copper  ore,  and  less  frequently  it  occurs  as 
olack  oxide.  It  occurs  also  in  the  stale  of  combination 
with  some  acids,  as  bluo  and  green  carbonate  of  cop(>er, 
phosphate,  sulphate,  and  silicate  of  copper. 

Copper  pyrites  occurs  in  the  north  or  Europe,  in  Englaml, 
especially  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Ajiglesoy,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  American  conti- 
iieiiU. 

We  shall  now  gjvo  a brief  statement  of  tho  mode  of  treating 
this  ore,  from  an  account  given  by  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq,  M.  P., 
and  published  in  the  21st  vul.  of  the  ‘Annals  oi  Philo- 
sophy. 

The  ores  are  conveyed  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  to 
Wale«.  to  be  ^smelted,  on  account  of  the  supply  of  fuel  in 
South  Wales.  By  this  arrangement  the  vessels  not  only 
carry  the  sxnallcr  quantity  of  material  to  the  greater,  but 
load  back  with  coal  for  the  use  of  the  engines  of  the  mines. 

The  principal  smelting  works  are  situated  on  tlie  naviga- 
ble rivers  of  Swansea  ond  Neath.  The  furnaces  in  which 
tho  operations  are  conducted,  are  reverberating  and  of  tho 
usual  construction;  theyoroof  difforentuscs  for  different 
purposes.  Thus  the  calcining  furnaces  or  calcinen  are  iiom 
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serentacT)  to  mnofccn  ft?et  long,  and  fourteen  to  sixteen 
wide,  and  the  meltin!?  furnaces  aro  from  eleven  to  eleven 
and  a half  feet  long^  and  seven  and  a half  to  eight  feet 
wide;  the  form  of  the  colriner  is  hexagonal ; the  melting 
fUrnuces  are  oval  flattened  at  one  end 
The  processes  are  eight  in  nuraher,  and  the  first  is: 
Theca/amtion  qft^ore.—The  charge  of  ore  usually  put 
into  the  rolciner  weighs  about  three  to  three  and  a half  tons  ; 
it  is  distributed  equally  over  the  brick  bottom  of  the  ftirnaee. 
The  process  rontinucs  twelve  hours,  and  tpwnrds  the  end  of 
it  the  heat  is  as  great  as  the  ore  will  bear  without  fusion. 
To  prevent  this,  it  is  frwjuently  stirreil  during  the  operation. 
When  this  process  is  over,  the  charge  is  drawn  out  through 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  calrincr.  and  if  it  has  been  well 
condueteil  the  ore  is  black  and  powdery.  During  the  cal- 
eiiiation  the  arsenic  is  expelled  and  the  sulphur  is  got  rid  of 
ill  the  state  both  of  sulnlmrous  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  t*“ 
copper  and  iron  are  both  oxklizetl.  , . 

Melting  ^ the  calcined  ore.— Tlie  furnace  "fp 
through  an  aperture  placed  on  the  ton  ^ 't-  vvnen  fiie 
charge  U spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
put  up  un.l  well  lut«\.  Sorao  .lua  "f 

whnl  i.  railed  the  wnslo  metal 

, but  to  assist  in  the  fusion 


count  of  the  copper  they  contni' 

the  the  object  is  to  melt 
ti  ti  r who'  has  taken  place,  the  door  of  the 

^ d u tfiWnti  J*^n,  and  the  liquid  mass  is  well  rxd>blcd, 
tn  the  metallic  siilphuret  to  separate  from 
^hen  the  latter  flows  on  the  former,  it  is 
and  this  being  done,  fresh  charges  of  calcined 
* -ft  adder!  till  the  metal  collwtcd  at  the  bottom  of 
V^* furnace  is  as  high  as  the  furnaee  will  oilmit  without 
flowing  out  at  the  diMjr ; the  tapping-hnic  is  then  opened, 
in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  through  which  the  metal  flows 
into  a pit  of  water.  It  thus  becomes  granulated,  and  col- 
lects in  a pan,  which  is  raised  by  a crane. 

In  this  process  a great  nroportion  of  the  earthy  matter  and 
iron  of  the  ore  is  got  rid  or  ^le  granulated  metal  generally 
contains  alwut  one-Uiird  of  copper,  or  is  about  four  times 
as  rich  as  the  average  ore ; it  now  consists  chiefly  of  cop- 
per, iron,  and  sulphur.  AVhen  the  ores  arc  refractory  they 
are  rendered  more  fusiblo  by  the  addition  of  fluor  spar.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  coaree  metal. 

The  slags  obtained  in  this  operation  are  broken  up  to  ex- 
amine whether  they  contain  any  copper,  and  if  so,  they  are 
returned  to  the  stncUor  to  be  rcnieltcd. 

Catcinaiion  of  the  coarte  we/o/.— This  operation  is  con- 
ducted precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  calcination  of 
the  ore ; the  charge  is  nearly  of  the  same  weight ; it  re- 
mains twenty-four  hours  in  the  ftirnace ; the  great  object 
is  to  oxidize  the  iron  ; the  heat  during  the  flrst  six  hours 
should  be  modcratu,  and  afrerwards  increased  to  the  end  of 
the  operation.  This  is  the  calcined  ffoaree  metal 
Melting  qf  the  calcined  eonrxe  metal. — This  is  perfnrmwl 
in  furnaces  similar  to  the  melting  furnace.  To  the  calcined 
metal  arc  adde«l  «»me  slags  from  the  last  operations  in  the 
works  which  contain  some  oxide  of  copper,  as  likewise 
pieces  of  furnace  bottom  impregnated  with  metal. 

In  this  o])cratiun  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  slags  becomes 
reduced  by-a  portion  of  the  salphiir  which  combines  with 
the  oxygen,  and  pa<*scs  off  as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  while  the 
metal  thus  reduc^  enters  into  combination  with  the  sul- 
phurot ; sometimes  a little  uncalcinefl  ore  is  added  to  assist 
the  operation,  which  it  does  by  the  sulphur  that  it  contains. 

The  metal,  nfrer  the  slag  is  skimmea  off,  is  cither  tapped 
into  water  or  into  sand  bods,  according  to  the  m<Mle  of  treat- 
ment to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected  in  subsequent  operations. 
In  the  granulate<l  state  it  is  called  fine  metal : in  the  solid 
form,  blue  metal,  from  the  colour  of  its  surface.  The  former 
raetliod  is  practised  when  the  metal  is  to  bo  brought  forward 
by  calcination ; it  then  contains  al>out  sixty  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  it  U called  fine  metal. 

Calcination  of  the  fine  metal  is  performed  in  the  same 
manner  os  the  calcination  of  the  coarse  metal. 

Melting  of  the  calcined  fine  met(U. — This  is  effected  in 
thi)  same  manner  as  the  melting  of  the  coarse  metal ; the 
ix'sulting  pmduct  contains  ciglity  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
Clipper,  ana  is  called  coarse  copper. 

/f'Wsting.—  This  U chiefly  an  oxidizing  process.  The  fur- 
naces in  which  it  is  pcrformeil  are  called  roasters,  and  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  melting  furnaces.  The  pigs  of 
coatvo  copper  obtaiuod  by  the  last  process  arc  put  into  the 


fUmace  and  exposed  to  the  aotien  of  the  air  at  a high  tem- 
perature, which  U gradually  raised  to  the  melting  point ; by  thi* 

processthecxpiilsion  of  volatile  matter  is  completed,  and  the 

metals  are  oxidized ; each  charge  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
hundred  weight.  The  metal  is  fused  towards  tlw  end  of  the 
operation,  which  is  continued  for  twelve  or  Iwcnly-fbur 
hours,  according  to  the  stale  of  forwardness  when  filled  into 
the  ftirnace.  ami  is  tapped  into  sand  beds.  The  pigs  are  then 
covert  with  black  blisters,  in  which  state  the  copper  is 
known  bv  the  name  of  b isiered  copper.  In  the  interior  of 
the  pig*  the  metal  has  a porous  honeycombed  appearance, 
occasioned  by  the  gas  liberated  during  the  ebullition  which 
takes  place  in  the  sand  beds  on  tapping.  It  is  in  this  state 
fit  for  the  rsflncry,  the  copper  being  freed  nearly  from  all 
the  sulphur,  iron,  and  other  substances  with  which  it  wna 
c^nbined. 

Refining  nr  Toughening. — ^Tlio  refining  furnace  is  similar 
in  construction  to  the  melting  furnaces,  and  dilTors  only  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  bottom,  which  is  mode  of  sand,  and 
laid  with  an  inclination  to  tho  front  door  instead  of  to  one 
side,  as  is  tho  case  in  those  furnaces  in  which  the  metal  is 
flowed  out.  The  refined  copper  is  taken  out  in  ladles  from 
a ]ux)l  formed  in  the  bottom  near  the  front  door.  The  piga 
from  (ho  n>a.stors  are  filled  into  the  furnace  through  a large 
door  in  the  side.  The  heat  at  first  is  moderate,  so  a.s  to 
complete  the  roasting  or  oxidizing  process,  in  case  the 
copper  should  not  be  quite  fine.  After  the  charge  is  run 
down,  if  there  is  a good  heat  on  the  furnace,  the  front  door 
Is  taken  down,  and  the  slags  skimmed  off.  An  assay  is 
then  taken  out  by  the  refiner  with  a small  laille,  and  broken 
in  the  vice;  and  from  tho  general  appearance  of  the  metal 
in  and  out  of  the  furnace,  the  state  of  the  fire,  &cc.,  he 
judge*  whether  the  toughening  process  may  be  proceeded 
with,  and  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of 
poles  and  charcoal  ret^uisitc  to  render  it  malleahlo,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  pitch.  Tho 
cupper  in  this  state  is  what  is  termed  dry.  U is  brittle, 
of  a deep  ml  colour  inclining  to  purple,  of  an  open  grain, 
and  a crystalline  structure.  In  tno  process  of  toughening, 
the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  frirnacc  is  first  well  co^cr^ 
with  charcoal ; a pole,  commonly  of  birch,  U then  held  in 
tho  liquid  metal,  which  causes  considerahle  ebullition, 
owing  to  the  evolution  of  gaseous  matter.  This  operation  of 
poling  is  continued,  with  occanional  addition  of  fresh 
charcoal,  so  that  tho  surface  of  tho  metal  may  be  kept 
covered,  until,  from  th6  assays  which  tho  refiner  from  time 
to  time  takes,  ho  |>crceives  the  grain,  which  gradu&Ily  be- 
comes finer,  to  be  ^rfectly  closed,  to  aasumo  a silky  polished 
ap})earance  in  the  assays  when  lialf  cut  through  and  broken, 
and  to  be  of  a light-retl  colour.  Ho  then  makes  further 
trial  of  it*  malleability  by  taking  out  a small  quantity  in  a 
ladle  and  pouring  it  into  an  iron  mould,  and  whou  #<*/. 
beating  it  out  while  hot  on  tho  anvil  with  a sledge.  If  it 
is  soft  under  the  hammer,  and  dvies  not  crack  at  the  edges, 
ho  is  satisfied  a*  to  it*  malleability,  or,  as  they  term  it,  that 
it  is  i>i  itn  nr(jper  place.  lie  then  directs  the  men  to  lade 
it  out,  whicn  they  do  in  ir«)n  ladles  coated  with  clay,  pour- 
ing it  into  pots  or  moulds  of  the  *izo  required  by  the 
manufacturer.  Tho  usual  size  of  the  cakes  fur  coumion 
pumoses  is  12  inches  wide  by  IB  in  length. 

The  proce.ss  of  refining  or  toughening  copper  is  a delicate 
operation,  and  requires  great  cure  and  atiention  on  the  part 
or  the  refiner  to  keep  the  metal  in  the  malleable  state. 
Its  surfarc  should  be  kept  covered  with  charcoal,  otherwise 
it  will  go  bock  between  tho  rounds  of  lading,  in  which 
case  fresh  poling  must  be  had  recourse  to:  the  cakes 
are  allowed  to  cool  in  the  pot,  and  others  aro  laded  thereon. 
Overpoling  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the  melal  is  thereby  rcndcre<i 
even  more  brittle  than  when  in  the  dry  state : its  colour  also 
liecomc*  a light  yellowish-red,  and  its  structure  fibrous.  When 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  or.  as  they  soy,  it  is  gone  ton  far^ 
the  refiner  directs  the  charcoal  to  be  drawn  off  the  surfrice 
of  the  metal,  and  thus  by  taking  down  the  hide  door  and 
exposing  the  cnp[H*r  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  is  brought 
back  10  it*  proiter  pitch ; that  i*.  it  again  become*  malleable. 

Clipper  for  brajw-making  i*  granulated,  in  order  that  its 
surface  may  hi'  increased,  and  it  may  thus  combine  more 
readily  with  tbo  zinc  or  calamine.  This  is  effected  by 
p<mring  mctlil  from  the  laillc*  in  which  it  i*  taken  out  of 
i he  furnace  into  a largo  ladle  pierced  in  the  bottom  with 
holes,  and  supported  over  a cistern  of  wafer.  I’he  wafer 
may  be  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  form  to  be  given 
to  tbo  metal.  When  warm)  tho  copper  assumes  a rvund 
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IbnD,  and  is  called  bean  shot.  When  a constant  supply  of 
cold  water  is  kept  up»  the  metal  has  a light  tagged  appear* 
ance,  and  is  called  feathered  #Ao/.  llie  former  U the  stale 
in  which  it  is  prepared  for  brass  wire  tusking.  Another 
form  into  which  copper  is  cast,  chietly  for  export  to  the 
East  Indies,  U in  pieces  of  the  length  of  six  itiche^, 
Weighing  about  eight  ounces  each:  these  arc  called  jamn 
eoji^  er.  The  copper  u dropTOd  from  the  raouhls  imme* 
dialelv  on  iU  bec-oming  solia  into  a cistern  of  cold  water, 
and  thus,  by  a slight  oxidation  of  the  metal,  the  sticks  of 
cup|)er  ucrjuiro  a rich  red  colour  on  the  surface. 

^ arums  important  applications  arc  made  of  cop|)or  in  Uio 
•talc  of  sheets  or  rolled  copper.  Copper,  like  most  of  the 
unmixed  metals  ia  generally  rolled  but,  being  malleable  at 
all  degrees  of  heat  till  it  approaches  its  melting  point. 
Must  of  its  alloys  with  zinc,  frequently  called  hpullur,  know  n 
in  couinu'rnu  by  the  general  term  brass  molk-ablc  only 
when  cold,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  lately  brought  into 
use,  which  are  extremely  malleable  at  a certain  high  tempe  ■ 
ralurc.  Copper  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  leaves  the  smoliing 
works  in  cakes  about  12  x Ib^  inches  thick, each  weighing 
al)out  90  lbs.  The  cakes  are  then  put  into  where 

they  are  uniformly  heated ; the  degree  of  tomperature  do- 
ttends  on  the  quality  of  the  copper;  in  general  it  is  Bome> 
thing  beyond  a bright  red  beat.  In  this  statu  tbev  unde^o 
the  process  technically  called  breaking  dtHcn,  whicli  consists  ' 
in  passing  them  between  strong  cast-iron  cylinders  as  in  ' 
the  rolling  of  iron,  the  rolls  being  furced  nearer  together  so 
ns  to  diminish  the  intermediate  space  after  each  passage  of  | 
the  cakes  through  them.  This  pruoei^'i  is  continued  until 
the  cukc  is  lengthened  about  flve  fold,  by  which  time  it  has 
become  too  cold  for  further  procedure  in  that  stage.  It  is 
then  cut  by  strong  shi;ars  into  pieces,  called  blanks,  of  the 
rcH^uircd  weight,  which  arc  heated  in  the  mutlh!  and  rolled 
out  till  they  are  twice  as  lung  as  broad.  Being  again 
heated,  they  are  now  doubled,  and  thus  rolled  cross- 
wise till  they  reach  the  required  lengths,  though  in  this 
process  of  finishing  it  becomes  necessary  fi  pquently  to  beat 
tliein,  and  when  the  sheets  arc  thin  to  roll  several  thick- 
nesses together.  The  oxide  of  copper,  wliich  has  m process 
of  rolling  been  pressed  in  the  surface,  must  now  be  re- 
moved; to  etfect  which  each  sheet  is  fiist  dipped  into  a 
saline  mixture,  and  then  put  into  the  mutllc.  When  red 
hot  ii  is  witlulrawn  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  where  the 
scale  or  oxide  is  suddenly  cooled,  and  by  its  contraction  is 
sop.irated  fW>m  the  slicct  and  fulls  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  surface  of  the  copper  clean.  This  process  also  softens 
the  sheet,  which  is  now  fit  to  be  worked  into  any  form.  The 
only  remaining  process  is  that  of  shearing  the  edges,  which 
is  effected  by  a pair  of  circular  shears,  which,  when  re- 
quired, out  both  r^gos  at  the  same  time.  Copper  is  some- 
times  rolled  cold  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  of 
breaking  dow^,  as  above  described,  in  the  same  manner  as 
brass ; it  is  generally  rolled  thus  when  it  is  needed  hard  in 
texture  and  bright  on  the  surface. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  more  important  compounds 
of  copper. 

Oxygen  and  copper  may  be  readily  made  to  combine,  and 
m two  proportions ; when  copper  is  merely  heated,  scales 
are  formed  upon  it,  which,  when  romovctl,  are  found  to 
consist  of  a suboxide  and  protoxide  of  copper.  If  these 
scales  be  reduced  to  powder  and  healed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  a red  powder  is  left  and  a blue  solution  is  obtained. 
This  red  substance  is  tho  subo.xide  of  copper,  and  is  com- 
posed of 

1 equivalent  of  oxygen  8 

2 equivalents  of  copper  .'12  x 2 64 

equivalent  72 

it  is  therefore  a dioxide. 

This  oxide  exists  in  nature,  and  occurs  in  Cornwall  in 
the  form  of  beautiful  transparent  crystals  of  a fine  red 
colour,  and  is  hence  frequently  called  ruby  copper.  This 
oxide  is  not  soluble  in  acid  unless  it  acquire  additional 
oxygen  by  the  act  of  solution  Thus  it  is  not  acted  upon  br 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  either  hot  or  cold ; but  when  boated  with 
the  conruntratod  add.  it  is  decomposed,  sulph>irous  acid 
being  evolved  and  oxide  of  copper  formed  with  the  oxy- 
gon of  the  (Iccorapused  acid.  It  undergoes  the  some 
change  by  nitric  acid,  which  it  deoomposeii,  and  com- 
ines with  the  oxygen  of  it.  In  muriatic  acid  it  is  soluble, 


but  then  becomes  a chloride  fVom  which  wafer  throws  down 
a white  subchluride  and  potash  yellow  or  orange  dioxide. 
With  ammonia  it  forms  a colourless  solution,  which  be- 
comes speedily  blue  b)  the  oxuiizement  that  occurs  on  ex- 
o»»ure  to  the  air.  This  oxide,  it  is  evident  from  wbul  has 
cen stated,  forms  nosalt  wilhanv  acid. 

Oxide  or  j/mlaxide  of  cor>j^r.  ^Vhen  the  scales  which  Imvo  ‘ 
been  doseribed  as  falling  from  copper  by  the  apidication  of 
heal  and  air,  are  subjeciwi  to  u hi^b  temperature  with  ac- 
cess of  air  in  a crucible,  the  whole  quantity  is  convtM'ttHl 
into  protoxide  of  copper;  or  when  the  blue  solution,  ulreaily 
tuentionod  as  oblainetl  from  the  scales,  is  boiled  with  excess 
of  i>otash.  first  a blue  precipitate,  which  is  hydrate  nfe»pp>  r, 
is  obtained,  and  in  a short  time  it  loses  water  and  becomes 
black — this  is  the  protoxidoof  copper,  cousistiiig  of 

1 equivalent  of  oxygen  8 

1 equivalent  of  copper  32 

equivalent  40 

It  muy  also  be  obtained  by  means  ofiMilash  from  any  other 
of  co^>por.  The  properties  of  tliw  oxi<lo  are  that  it  is 
black.  insoluoV)  in  water;  it  combines  with  acid>  in  gotieral. 
and  IS  the  base  i/  all  the  salts  of  copper.  It  dissolves  in 
ammoni^  to  whicli  ii.  imparts  a siilenoid  blue  colour;  but  it 
18  insoluble  m the  fixed  ^kalis.  When  the  vapour  of  water 
w passed  over  ignited  copjK.  the  copper  is  not  oxidized, 
and  no  hydrogen  isconsequently  given  uut;it  appears  there- 
fore that  the  affinity  of  copper  for  ig  very  great. 

Thu  oxide  U it  nut  decomposed  by  the  ii,.re  action  uHicat! 
It  sometimes  tliough.muru  rarely  than  the  occursin 

nature.  It  imports  a green  colour  to  glass  geiiv-ijly 
by  particular  managciDciit  may  render  it  blue. 

Azote,  hydrogen,  andcopf<er  do  not  combine. 

ChUtrine  and  copper  unite  to  form  two  chlotides ; the 
sub  or  dichloride  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  cxipiior  filings 
, to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  not  in  excess;  or  uy  evapo- 
' rating,  with  as  little  contact  of  air  as  possible,  a solution  of 
: dioxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  acMl.  It  is  a yellow,  tratislu- 
! rent,  crystalline  compound,  which  is  iniudublo  in  water, 
but  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  from  which  water  throws 
down  a white  precipitate,  and  potash  a y ellow  one.  It  is 
applied  to  no  use : it  is  composed  of 

1 oquivolunt  of  chlorine  .16 

2 equivalents  of  copper  64 

oquivaleut  lUO 

When  this  is  expt^d  to  the  air  it  bei-omes  green,  and  is 
probably  convertea  into  an  oxit-hloridu  ; tliesamc  sulisiance 
IS  produced  by  exposing  copper  to  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid  and  the  air.  It  is  usually  called  submuriate  of  copper; 
this  compound  is  also  found  in  Peru,  and  is  called  the  green 
santi  of  Peru,  or  Atacamite. 

CfUoride  of  copper  may  bo  funned  by  dissolving  ibo  oxide 
or  protoxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid,  when  a fine  groen  co- 
loured solution  is  procured, w hich  by  evaporation  to  dimness  at 
a temperature  nut  exceeding  400**  leaves  chloride  of  copper ; 
this  compound  is  yellow,  and  soluble  in  water,  and  com- 
posed of 

1 equivalent  of  chlorine  36 

1 equivalent  of  cupper  32 

equivalent  68 

Sulphur  and  copper  combine  very  readily  at  a moderate 
temperature.  Tho  compound  occurs  in  nature,  and  is  fre- 
quently called  vitreoue  copper.  It  is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  sulphur  16 

2 equivalents  of  copper  64 

equivalent  8U 

It  is  therefore  a disulphuret  of  copper.  It  may  be  pre- 
parer! artificially  by  heating  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  cop- 
j>er.  The  native  compound  is  black,  frequently  shining, 
and  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  &c. ; it  is  met  with  alac 
amorphous.  Tho  artificial  compound  is  brittle  ond  brown- 
ish-black. When  exposed  to  heat  and  air  tho  sulphur  is 
expelled  and  oxide  of  copper  remains.  Nitric  acid  converts 
it  tnlo  sulphate  of  cupper ; tho  same  effect  is  produced  by 
exposing  the  artificial  compound  to  air  aod  moisture. 
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Salpfuirei  o/  topper  U obtainoJ  by  witling  sulphuretted  I 
hydrogen  to  onv  wilt  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  as  the  sul- 1 
pbato,  nitmte,  &c.'  A black  precipitate  is  thrown  down,: 
which  contains  twice  as  much  sulphur  as  the  last  men- 
tioned, or  it  is  composed 

1  equivalent  of  sulphur  16 
1 equivalent  of  cupper  3‘i 

equivalent  48 

No  use  is  made  of  this  compound;  it  is  converted  into 
sulphate  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  not  acted 
upon  by  dilute  acids  in  general. 

copprr.— ‘This  compound  is  in  the  form  of 
small  translucent  plate«.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  muria- 
tic acid  dissolves  without  decomiiosiug  it ; but  neither  sul- 
phuric nor  acetic  acid,  even  when  coiu-entraied  and  boiling, 
nas  any  action  ujxm  it.  Wlion  heated  out  of  the  contact 
of  air,  it  remains  undceom\)o&ed ; wherea.«,  when  tlie  air  is 
present,  vapour  is  einilted,  which  gives  the  dame  a gr^i 
coliuir,  and  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  the  crucible.  It  is 
composed  of— - 


\ equivalent  of  bromine 
1 etjuivalenl  of  copper 


32 


equivalent  110 

wliich  orytulliz.^  ^ !•  r™' 

tains  two  e'lui'^viits  of  bromine. 

Iodine  o/pper  combine  to  form  iodide  of  copper.  Trio 
^ however,  but  little  known;  when  an  alkaline 
j.  is  poured  into  a solution  of  t opper,  a grey  precipitate 

obtained,  which  apjicara  to  be  a mixture  of  iodine  and 
iotlide  of  copper. 

Ktwr/ne  and  copper.  Those  substances  combine ; but 
little  is  known  respecting  the  compound.  Wien  caibonate 
of  copper  is  dissohed  in  hvdrolluoric  acid,  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved,  and  an  insoluble  compound,  which  appears  to 
be  fluoride  of  copper,  is  fonnod. 

Stltnium  and  copj^er.  When  silcniuretied  hydrogen  gas 
is  passed  into  a solution  of  cop^r,  black  w-leniurct  of 
copper  is  fonned  and  prccipitafetl ; when  dried,  it  has  a 
deep  grov  colour,  and  is  susceptible  of  a polish.  When 
heated,  it  loses  half  of  its  selenium,  and  a button  of  solo- 
niurot  of  copper  remains. 

Phosqikorux  and  c(/pper,  when  heated  together,  form  a 
fusible  white,  crj'stalitne,  hard,  brittle  phobphuret.  It  is 
best  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  nhoaphorus  over  cop- 
per wire  heated  to  redness.  It  is  a dipnosphuret  compoara 
of— 

1 equivalent  of  phosphorus  . 16 

3 ecjuiialciits  ot  copper  . 64 


equivalent  . 80 

Copper  and  other  metals  form  alloys  copper ; those 
which  result  from  its  union  with  tin  and  with  zme  are  the 
most  important.  Some  of  the  former  have  already  been 
noticed  under  the  head  of  hronze  and  bcll-mctol,  and  of 
the  latter  under  that  of  brass.  Tutenaff  is  said  to  l»e  an 
alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  a little  iron;  and  tumbac.  Dutch 
gold,  similor.  Prince  Pupert's  metal,  and  Pinchlteck  are 
alloys  containing  more  copper  than  exists  in  common  brass. 
Mannheim  gold  is  a peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  which 
is  said  to  consist  of  Ibri^e  parts  of  copper  and  one  port  of 
zinc.  The  new  standard  measures  made  by  Mr.  Bale  were 
formed  from  an  alloy  67‘G  parts  copper.  4 9 tin,  and  4*8 
brass.  This  was  preferred  on  account  of  its  being  less 
liable  to  oxidize  than  brass.  Pacl{f(mg,  or  the  white  cop- 
per of  China,  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  now 
extensively  employed  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
(jermnn  silver:  it  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  takes  a 
fine  polish;  it  req^uire#  great  caution  in  rolling.  Acconling 
to  Dumas,  that  w^ich  is  used  for  spoons  and  ftirk.s  conriKts 
of  copper  50,  nickel  25,  zinc  25 ; these  timportions  being 
slightly  varied  for  different  uses.  The  Cliinesc  packfong, 
he  sajs,  consists  of  copper  40‘4,  nickel  3rs,  zinc  25'4,  iron 
2'6  in  too  parts. 

ro/./ieruw/a/irimwy,  combined  in  the  proportkms  3 parts 
of  the  former  to  I part  of  the  latter,  is  luroellar,  brittle,  and 
hwa  a violet  oolouz;  but  when  equal  <iuantities  of  the  metaU 


arc  u^,  the  compound  has  not  this  colour,  and  it  bcenBBM 
whiter  as  the  proportion  of  antimony  i*  increased. 

Copfm'  ami  arsenic  form  a ^cylsh  white  mixture,  with  a 
compoct  granular  texture;  it  is  not  applied  to  any  purpose 
whatever. 

deids  oftd  oxide  topper  form  salts,  some  of  wliicb  occur 
in  nature,  and  others  are  very  extensixely  used  in  the  arts. 
Our  limits  will  permit  the  mention  of  the  more  important 
only. 

Acetic  acid  and  copper  form  two  salts  ; namely,  the  ace 
late  of  copper,  sometimes  called  distilleii  terdigrts,  and  the 
diacelutc  of  copper,  or  common  ver^gris.  The  diacetato 
was  forrocrlv  prepared  almost  exclusively  in  France,  by 
causing  the  fmsks  and  stalks  of  the  grape  after  wine-mak- 
ing to  ferment  in  contact  with  copper  plates.  It  is  now 
prepared  in  England  by  more  direct  processes.  This  salt, 
when  pure,  is  in  the  form  of  light  blue  acicular  crystals  of 
a wiky  lustre;  they  are  dscomposed  by  water  into  ac<*tate. 
Which  remains  di««>lved,  and  a subsalt,  which  i*  precipi- 
tated. It  is  usually  obtained  in  large  mas-scN  which  have 
no  crystalline  form,  having  been  packed  while  moist  in 
leather  bags.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger 
acids,  by  the  alkalis,  and  by  heat.  It  is  much  employed  as 
a pigment,  and  in  hat-making,  dyeing  black,  ana  several 
processes  in  the  chemical  arts.  It  consists  of— 

1 cquixwlent  of  arctic  acid  . 51 

2 equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper  80 

G eiiuivalents  of  water  . , 54 


equivalent  • 185 

Acetate  copper  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  diacetale 
in  acetic  acid;  twigs  arc  put  into  the  wihition,  upon  whu’h 
the  salt  crystallizes;  it  is  of  a beautiful  deep  green  colour, 
and  the  form  of  the  cryslul  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism ; 
it  is  soluble  in  five  j’nrts  of  l«)iling  water,  and  but  little 
soluble  in  alcohol.  When  submitted  to  dcslruciive  distilla- 
tion, it  yields  very  strong  acetic  acid,  with  some  other  pro- 
ducts. It  is  comjioseil  of — 

] equivalent  of  acetic  acid  . 51 

I equivalent  of  oxide  of  copper  40 
1 ecjuivalent  of  water  . , 9 


equivalent  1 00 

Arsenious  and  arsenic  acid  both  combine  with  <«ide  of 
copper.  The  arseiiite  of  cop|>or  is  eraploycfl  as  a pigment, 
unaer  the  name  of  mineral  or  Sclieele  s green.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  a solution  of  arsenile  of  potash  to  one  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  by  which  arsenile  of  copper  is  formed 
amf  prei’ipitateu.  Arseniatc  of  copper  is  found  in  Cornw  all 
in  various  fuims  and  composition,  and  constitutes  a beauti- 
ful series  of  copper  ores.  It  may  be  artificially  prepared 
bv  mixing  solulums  of  ar^euialo  of  polavh  and  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Carbrmic  acid  and  cof/per  combine  in  two  proportions, 
which  may  bo  ariificiallv  prepared,  and  occur  in  nature. 
The  green  carlxmate  called  malachite  is  found  principally 
in  Russia,  and  is  of  a fine  green  colour.  It  is  artificially 
prepared  by  mixing  liot  solutions  of  sulpliato  of  copper  and 
I carbonate  of  jictash.  It  is  com|x>sed  of— 


1 equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  . 22 

2 equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper  8U 

1 e<|uivalcnt  of  water  . . 9 

equivalent  . Ill 


It  is  used  OS  a pigment  under  the  name  of  green 
ter  ; it  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids  and  by  heat. 
Blue  carbonate  c\f  copper  is  found  in  France  and  Silnriu 
beautifully  crystallized,  and  U obtained  artificially  by  de- 
composing nitrate  of  copper.  It  is  of  a fine  light  blue 
colour,  and  known  by  tlie  name  of  refiners'  rrrdtter.  It  is 
employed  os  a pigment,  espetdally  as  a water  colour  for 
paper-hangings.  It  is  composed  of — 

2 equivalents  of  carbonic  arid  44 

3 equivalcnt.s  of  oxide  of  copper  120 

1 equivalent  of  water  . . 9 

eauivalont  173 

II  is  decomposed  in  the  tame  way  as  the  grocu  carbonate. 
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Siiric  arid  and  roadily  combine:  tl>e  NiU  may 

be  prepared  either  by  niasolvinj^  the  metal  or  the  oxide  of 
copper  in  the  acid;  it  is  a cry^tallino  deliquescent  sail, 
which  dissolves  readily  In  wafer  and  in  aleuhol.  Much  of 
this  salt  is  formed  by  fho  silver  refiners  by  precipitating 
silver  from  solution  by  copper;  it  is  then  usisl  for  making 
bluf  rerdHer^  It  is  cuto posed  of— 

1 equivalent  of  nitric  acid  . 54 

I efjui\  alent  of  oxide  of  copper  40 

cqui\Tilont  . .94 

When  carbonate  of  lime  U added  to  the  solution,  a sub- 
nitrate is  prectpliafed.  I 

urid  and  copper,  from  phosphate  of  copper. 
This  salt  occurs  native  in  crystals,  and  may  he  artificially 
prepannl  by  mixing  nitrate  of  copper  with  phosphate  of 
»Mln.  It  is' a light  blue  precipitate,  msuluble  m water,  ami 
readily  dissolved  by  acids.  There  probably  exist  two  or 
throe  phosphates.  It  w not  an  important  salt. 

SidMuric  acid  and  rofjpcr  form  stdj}baie  of  copj^cr,  blue 
ritri'H,  or  B<man  ritrUd,  or  blue  cojtj^fra».  lit  is  prepared 
in  largo  quantity  for  the  use  of  the  oolour-makcr  and  dyer, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  salts  of  this  metal.  It 
is  readilv  prepared  bv  dissolving  the  oxide  in  the  dilute 
arid;  by  evaporation  large  and  b^utifUl  blue  crystals  are 
obtainerl.  winch  have  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms.  Tlus 
-alt  is  >>olub)u  in  alwut  four  i>arts  of  water  at  6U°,  and  in 
two  part.s  at  When  heated,  it  loses  the  greater  part 

of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  becomes  powdery’  and 
while;  by  a very  strong  heat  ibe  sulphuric  nci<l  is  ex- 
pcllvnl,  and  oxide  of  copper  U left ; w lien  solutions  of  the 
alkatine  carbonates  uro  added  to  a certain  extent,  subsul- 
phate of  copper  U precipitated  ; and  this  ia  used  as  a pig- 
ment. It  is  complied  of — 


1 equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  40 

1 equivalent  of  oxide  of  cupper  40 

5 etptivalenls  of  water  . . 45 

(xpiivalcnt  . 125 


These  arc  the  principal  salts  of  copper;  but  many  more 
may  be  pn'pared.  These  salts  arc  all  either  blue  or  gn*cn 
when  combined  with  water;  they  arc  ail  decompew'd  by 
pot,iHh  and  soda,  which  at  first  throw  down  blue  hydrate  of 
copper,  which,  when  heat  and  the  alkali  are  usc<l  in  excess, 
bi'comes  black  oxide.  Tlie  soluble  salts  of  copper  arc  all 
precipitated  of  a reddisU-brown  colour  by  the  ferrocyanidc 
of  potassium,  yield  a black  sulphuret  with  hydrusulphuric 
acid,  are  soluble  in  ammonia,  ami  yield  a precipitate'  of  mo- 
tallic  copper  when  iron  is  pul  into  their  dilutions. 

The  uses  of  «*op]K*r  arc  so  numerous,  that  it  would  n^quire 
a volume  to  deiM’ribe  them  all.  It  is  used  for  coin,  for 
making  boilers  and  numerous  utensils,  for  covering  tho 
bottoms  of  ships  and  the  tops  of  houses,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  voltaic  baHtrisw.  Its  various  important  alloys 
arc  mentiumxl  under  the  heads  of  IIrass,  Bronzk,  Belx.- 
MCT.VL,  b:a 

Copper,  in  a metallic  state,  produces  no  action  in  the 
human  sy-ilcm.  When  in  the  fonn  of  oxide,  its  action  is 
coiisidernble.  though  variable,  being  dependent  on  the  kind 
and  (|uantity  of  acid  which  it  may  meet  with  in  the 
stomach : hut  all  its  salts  occasion  peculiar  clfects,  which 
may  lie  fatal  if  tho  dose  be  large.  It  is  not  ncctssary  that 
the  substance  should  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  for 
the  salts  of  copper  act  in  whatever  way  they  are  introdurocl 
into  th(‘  system,  and  the  more  cne'rgei icall v,  tho  moa> 
directly  they  enter  the  blood.  Tho  greater  the  degree  of 
solubility,  the  more  rapidly  are  the  Ibrmidablc  symptoms 
displayed.  Tlie  preparations  of  copper  used  in  medicine 
arc,  tho  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol,  called  also  blue-stone ; 
the  aiumoiiiated  sulphate  or  nmmoniuret;  and  the  dia- 
cctate,  or  verdigris.  Tlie  two  former  arc  usetl  internally, 
the  latter  rarciv ; it  and  the  sulphate  being  applied  by  sur- 
geons to  wounds  and  sores  in  particular  stotos. 

Sulphate  of  copper  intluences  powerfully  the  nervou* 
system,  and  act.-t  a.s  a tonic  and  anlispasmotlio:  it  has  also 
some  a.stringenl  jiroperlies.  In  a considerable  doso  it 
causes  vomiting ; in  still  larger  doses  it  causes  purging,  ac- 
compamed  with  tenesmus,  followed  by  consnUive  agitation  of 
the  liead,  or  rigidity  amounting  to  tetanic,  laborious  respira- 
tion, pain  .and  tightness  of  the  head,  insensibility,  lethargy, 
and  speedy  death.  In  some  instances  tlie  narcotic  symptoms 


' arc  the  first  to  be  displayed,  those  of  irritation  succeeding; 
I jaun«lice,  if  tho  patient  survive,  or  yellowness  of  the  corpse 
I is  no  uncommon  (Kcurrenre;  a fact  to  be  borne  m mind  as 
! a dUtinctive  mark  of  poisoning  by  copper  among  metals  * 
the  same  aign,  however,  occurs  in  poisoning  from  aconite 
and  most  ranunrulaccous  plants.  If  the  effect  of  the 
I>oi.von  when  copper  has  been  taken  lias  been  spt»dy,  few 
traces  of  morbul  action  arc  found  *.n  the  intestinal 
canal;  and  ‘ too  much  reliance  ought  not  to  be  placed  on 
mere  bluish  or  greenish  colouring  of  tho  roembranea  ot  the 
stomach;  for  Orfila  and  Guerseiit  have  both  observed  that 
the  inside  of  the  stomach  os  well  as  its  contents  may  ao> 
quire  these  tints  in  a very  remark*ble  degree  in  conse- 
quence of  natural  disease.’  (Cliri'‘lisoii ) 

In  cases  of  slow  ]x)isoning  by  copper,  such  as  hupen 
when  some  of  its  salts  in  substance  or  solution  have  OMn 
taken  daily  for  a oonsidt‘rable  time,  fatal  results  follow; 
and  the  cupper  may  he  detected  accumulated  in  the  liver, 
though  not  discoverable  in  any  other  organ  of  the  body. 
The  circumstance  of  the  copper  being  carried  to  the  liver 
explains  the  freejuent  occurrence  of  jaundice,  as  stated 
above. 

In  small  niodioinal  doses,  sulphate  of  copper  haa  been 
employecl  in  diarrhreo,  which,  when  chronic,  it  often 
checks ; even  in  Asiatic  cholera  it  has  proved  useful.  In- 
deed it  seems  to  check  augmented  secretion  from  all 
mucous  surfaces,  on  which  account  it  may  be  used  in 
chronic  discharges  from  the  urino-genital  organs  and  also 
of  the  lungs,  to  benefit  which  last  organ  it  is  usually  given 
os  an  emetic.  It  may  likewise  be  employed  as  an  emetic 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotic  agents,  in  preference  to 
tartrate  of  antimony  of  iitocacuanhu,  as  its  action  is  not 
preceded  by  nausea,  wbica  promotes  the  absorption  of  the 
poisonous  agent. 

Its  chief  internal  use,  however,  is  os  a tonic  and  anti- 
spa-smodic,  in  many  convulsive  and  nervous  diseases,  such 
as  epilepsy  and  chorea.  In  these  last-named  diseases  the 
ammuniaral  sulphate  is  often  to  be  prcterro<l,  given  in  the 
funn  of  pill.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  however  in  must  fre- 
quent uso  by  surgeons  as  an  external  application  to  wounds 
w’hen  indolent,  or  filled  with  the  unhealthy  kind  of  granu- 
lations termed  ‘proud  flesh it  is  similarly  used  in  some 
forms  of  ophthalmia,  e-specially  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
eyelids. 

Diacetnte  of  copper  U raren  given  internally;  but  it  ia 
tho  frequent  source  of  accidental  or  intentional  poisoning, 
when  its  general  effects  aro  nearly  tho  same  os  those  of  the 
sulphate.  In  the  form  of  a liniment  it  ia  of  great  utility 
in  certain  affections  of  tho  mouth  and  gums,  applied  by 
means  of  a camel's-hair  brush.  Likewise  as  anointment 
to  stimulate  old  and  indolent  ulcers  it  U su{>erior  to  all 
other  means. 

Poisoning  often  results  from  the  formation  of  verdigris 
in  copper  veaseU  used  in  cooking,  or  the  more  reprehensible 
practico  of  putting  copper  coins  into  pickles  to  make  them 
a fine  green  colour.  It  seoma  that  copper  vessels  if  kept 
clean,  are  not  dangerous  provided  whatever  is  boiled  m 
them  (unless  ,)f  an  acid  nature,  which  will  always  form 
some  dangerous  compound.)  be  not  allowed  to  Ktana  to  cool 
in  the  vessel,  but  be  instantly  poured  out.  Tinning  the 
interior  of  copper  vesseU  affords  jirotection  so  long  as  the 
tinning  remains  entire.  In  ca.se  of  p^^tsoning.  Hie  best 
antidotes  are  whiles  of  eggs  milk,  or  wheat  flour;  ferro- 
cyanate  of  pota.«s,  or  imn  filings  in  gum-watex,  may  be 
given  ; sugar  or  any  syrup  is  useful.  But  liver  of  sulphur 
should  never  bo  given,  aiMl  least  of  all  should  vinegar. 

COPPER,  STATISTICS  OF.  No  effective  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  productiveness 
of  the  mines  in  this  country,  and  all  that  is  hitherto  known 
on  that  subject  is  derived  from  partial  inquiries  of  indivi- 
duals. By  this  means  a tolerably  accurate  account  baa 
been  taken  of  the  produce  of  the  copper  mines  in  Cornwall, 
reaching  back  to  1771,  with  the  exception  of  a few  inter- 
mediate years,  the  returns  of  which  are  wanting.  Since 
1821  similar  accounts  have  been  procured  of  the  produce  of 
other  mines  in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom.  Tlie  average  annual 
produce  of  the  Cornish  mines  at  different  periods  between 
1771  and  1820,  was  os  follows;  1771  to  1775,  3450  tons; 
1776  to  1780,  3310  Ions  ; 1731  to  1785,  3990  tons;  1796  to 
to  1800,5174  tons;  1801  to  1805,  5544  tons ; 1806  to  1810, 
6575  tons;  I8M  to  1815,  7181  tons ; 1816  to  1820,  7018 
tons.  Since  then  tho  annual  produce  haa  been  as  f^- 
lows : — 
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The  copper  yielded  by  the  Brit  bth  mines  being  more  than 
aulficient  nir  the  use  of  the  kingdom,  a considerable  quan- 
tity is  exported  every  ^ar,  both  in  its  iinaTought  and  in  a 
inanuiactured  state.  The  exports  since  IS20  have  been: 
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In  the  accounts  of  exports  of  English  produce  and  roa- 
nufarlures  exported,  the  Custom  Houbo  statomonta  include 
bnLvs  and  copper  manufactures  together  ; the  total  quantity 
end  declared  value  of  these  shipments  in  each  year,  from 
\bi7  to  1835.  have  been  as  follows: 
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c»t«.  TVerL  Value. 
1838  , 518.489  . 916.563/. 

1833  . 199.974  . S84.149/. 

l<3i  . 906.960  . Ul.d'Cil. 

1833  . 819.095  . 1.091,7/94 


The  principal  shipments  in  1835  were  made  to  the  fol- 
lowing eouniriea,  vit.:  India,  73,377  cwts.,  316,120/.; 
Franco,  67,M‘2  cwts.,  299,903/.;  United  States  of  America, 
35,626  cwta.,  166,060/. ; Netherlands,  I6.-1U9  cwts.,  75,027/, ; 
Braxil,  8265  cwts.,  39,429/.;  Italy,  8 1 06  cwts.,  35,902/. ; British 
West  Indies,  0080  cwts..  32.S9.3/. ; Foreign  "West  Indies, 
4595  cwts.,21,554/.;  and  British  North  American  Colouie^si, 
2571  cwts.,  12,792/. 

Witliin  the  last  ffew  years  a oonKiderablo  quantity  of  cop- 
per ore  has  been  brought  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  its 
being  smelted  and  re-oxportcd  in  the  metallic  stato.  These 
importations,  which  have  come  chiefly  from  Colombia  and 
Chile,  have  been,  1825,  2 c^ts.;  1826.  1297;  1827,  659; 


1829,  6693;  1829,  24,258;  1830,  28,733;  1831,  50,919; 
1832.  79,115;  1833,  118.692;  1834.  139.740;  18.35.  278,900. 
( Tabieit  <\f  Rf'venxit,  Pupuhitinn,  Comm/^re^,  f «/7cf/ 

Kingdom, rfmpiled  ai  the  Board  of  Trade,  parts  3,  4,  and  5..I 
COPPER.  ALLOYS  OF.  [Copper.] 

COPPER,  ORES  OF.  [Coppkr.] 
COPPER-NICKEL.  [Nickel.] 

CX)PPER-PLATE.  [Enoravixo.] 
tX)PPER-MlNE  RIVER  is  a river  in  North  America, 
which  fblls  info  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  in  a rnckv 


connir)’,  near  65®  N.  lat.  and  112®  W.  lung.,  where  a series 
nf  lakes  unite  and  form  the  river.  The  most  southern  of 
these  lakes  is  Lake  Providence  (about  64°  5o'  N-  lat.). 
The  rivi-r  Rrst  runs  nearly  due  north,  until  it  has  passed  66° 
30'  N.  lat.,  when  it  turns  west  and  fltiws  along  the  foot  of 
a rooky,  but  not  high  chain  ofmountains.  Having  attained 
116*  .io' W.  long,  it  turns  abruptly  north,  and  lireaking 
through  the  mountains  continues  its  coitrso  in  a northeni 
direction  to  its  mouth  65"50'  N.  lat..  and  a few  minutes  ea-t 
of  116*  W long.  Its  whole  course  may  he  about  300  miles. 
It  contains  numeroui  rapids,  but  nono  which  form  in.ou- 
perabU  difficulties  to  canoes  and  boats  which  dc»ccnd  tho 


river.  The  most  difficult  part  is  the  Bloody  Falls,  alx  jt  10 
miles  from  the  mouth,  llearne  discovered  the  mouth  of 
this  river  in  1771,  ami  it  was  tho  first  place  on  the  eoost  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  of  America  which  was  visited  by  Europeans. 
Sir  J.  Franklin  descended  the  greatest  part  of  the  river  in 
his  first  journey.  (Franklin  and  Richardson.) 

CX>PPERA^.  There  are  three  metaliio^alU  which  tro 
occasionally  called  copperas,  as  sulphate  of  copper  (bluo 
copperas),  sulphate  of  irun  (graen  copperas),  and  aulphato 
of  rinc  (white  copperas). 

COPPICE,  a wood  or  plantation  of  various  kinds  of  trees, 
which  shoot  up  from  the  root  when  cut  down,  and  which 
are  periodically  cut  down  Ixrfore  they  acquire  any  consider- 
able size.  l*he  most  c*omraon  trees  planted  or  used  for  this 
purpose  are  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  maple,  the  birch,  tho 
fish,  and  the  willow.  The  hazel  and  the  alder  are  also  fre- 
quontlv  plantwl  in  coppice,  the  former  in  dr)'  and  chalky 
soils,  tbo  latter  in  moist  and  marshy  situations.  Timber 
trees  arc  generally  allowed  to  grow  in  coppice,  or  more 
projM»rly  the  oippice  is  the  underwood  where  timber  is  tho 
jirincipal  object.  There  is  a doubt,  however,  whether  it  is 
judicious  to  allow  many  trtH*s  to  stand  where  there  is  a 
la-ady  >ale  fur  coppice  wo(xl.  The  quirk  return  of  the  latter 
overbalances  the  greater  price  of  old  timber.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  large  trees  fit  for  ship-building, 
which  require  a long  time  to  arrive  at  the  re«iuirfd  sire,  ore 
hectimc  very  scarce:  and  mnny  woods,  once  tnickly studded 
with  majestic  trees,  are  reduced  to  loero  coppice  wood. 
Tile  value  of  a well-managed  eoppiee  U considerable  wheru 
(he  produce  can  be  reaihly  manufacturcil  into  useful  ar- 
ticles, and  carried  to  a good  market.  Ash  hoops,  hop-jwlcs, 
ehestnut  gate-hurdles  and  shet‘p-hunlles  are  the  principal 
articles  hinnufarturcd  or  )irt*pared  in  a newly-cut  coppice. 
Wlint  IS  of  no  use  for  these  purposes  is  made  into  faggot* 
for  fuul,  where  this  is  scarce,  or  <*onvcrte<l  into  charcoal, 
which  is  m*»re  easily  tnnsjiorted.  A good  coppice  will 
bear  to  be  cut  down  ever)’  eight  or  nine  years,  and  will 
thus  Iw  worth,  according  to  situation,  from  6/,  to  15/,  j>er 
acre,  or  even  more,  w hen  sold  to  those  who  undertake  to 
cut  and  prepare  the  wood. 

Little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  the  enppiee,  except 
when  it  is  fit  to  he  cut,  but  tins  is  a great  mistake:  with 
alitUc  attention  a coppice  maybe  doubled  in  value  in  a 
few  years.  It  should  be  carefully  drained  where  the  water 
has  not  a ready  outlet.  IVhero  the  mn«t  profitable  kinds 
of  wood  are  deficient  fresh  idants  should  be  supplied.  Tho 
whole  should  bo  kept  well  stocked,  but  not  overstocked; 
and  the  pruning-knife  should  l>c  used  where  it  appears 
nccessarj’,  espocially  where  hop-poles  ore  in  request,  which 
usually  ^ar  a gi«>d  price.  lIop-jHilcs  rwjuire  a lon^r  time 
to  attain  (he  proper  size,  and  more  room  to  grow.  For  this 
purpose  the  coppice  may  be  thinned  out,  without  being 
entirely  cut  down.  When  a coppice  is  rut,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pules  and  rods  are  cut 
off  fn>m  the  stem.  They  should  bo  divided  by  a clean 
slanting  cut  with  a very  sharp  axe  or  bill-hook,  so  as  not  to 
shatter  the  slump  which  is  left.  Tlie  wound  will  then 
soon  heal  over,  and  the  stump  will  not  be  injured  by  tlie 
wet  and  decay,  as  is  too  oflcn  tho  case.  When  fresh  ground 
is  planteil  for  a conpice,  it  should  alwn)’s  bo  previously 
tronriifd  and  drainoa.  Tlio  extra  expense  of  this  will  soon 
be  repaid.  Scotch  firs  may  be  planted  at  first  as  nurses 
and  shelter  to  the  oaks  and  other  forest  trees.  In  seven  or 
eight  years  the  firs  will  have  acquired  a considerable  height, 
and  may  be  thinned  out  or  cut  down : they  nevor  shoot 
again  from  the  root.  Tlic  other  trees  may  be  left  to  grow 
a few  years  longer  hefuro  they  arc  out  down.  After  tho 
first  cutting,  attention  must  bo  paid  to  tho  stumps  and  all 
superfluous  shoots  removed.  In  seven  or  eight  years  a 
thick  coppice  will  lx*  formeil,  which  will  increase  in  value 
every  time  it  is  cut,  and  will  produce  a veiy  good  amiuul 
rent  for  laud  which  would  not  have  been  profitable  in 
cultivation,  either  as  pasture  or  amble  farms.  The  annual 
expense  of  a coppice  is  trilling,  and  the  regular  returns  are 
ivrtiiin  and  profitable.  When  a portion  of  roppire  is  cut 
every  year,  so  a.s  to  have  a regular  rotation,  the  income  is 
iiH  regular  aus  that  of  any  other  part  of  an  estate.  A pro- 
portion of  coppice  on  an  estate  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  game  and  to  its  preservation. 

The  ground  most  favourable  for  coppico  is  that  which  is 
too  steep  or  rocky  for  cultivation,  and  whero  the  climate 
W ill  not  allow  of  tho  vim*.  Where  the  land  b flat,  and  can 
be  well  drained,  arable  fanus  will  always  be  most  prefllabU| 
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tt&SMS  lU  io«e  poor  londf  soils,  vhoro  com  will  not  grow  I 
vitivout  exIrRimlinary  niuuuriii^.  while  the  ro«>ts  of  siuino 
kinds  of  irevs  will  »>mk  to  a great  (h  pili  and  find  thuro  Ihu  i 
nourishment  necessary  to  their  growth.  In  such  sandy  < 
•oiU  the  biri'h,  the  maple,  and  the  macia  suraetimes  grow 
luxuriantly,  when  the  grass  on  the  surface  si'arcely  enuws 
signs  of  vegetation.  On  wot  and  boggy  soils  the  willow  nud 
the  alder  arc  almost  the  only  troe>  that  will  thrive.  'Who- 
ev’er  plantsa  cunpico  must  be  well  accpiaintcd  with  the  soil  lu 
a considerable  cleplh,  aixl  must  ch'vusc  his  plants  accnnliitgly. 

CX)1*T,  the  natite  given  to  the  Clnistiun  de«<'endants  of 
the  oniient  Egyptians.  It  is  mrreclly  prum»unix?d  eitlur 
Ckooht  or  Ckiht,  and  it  is  gmteruUy  Udievetl  ilmt  the  name 
i.s  deriuKl  fhJiu  C\»l>tos.  om?«  a groat  city  in  Upper  Egypt, 
now  railed  (’koofl  or  Oimfi,  to  which,  during  their  jaT^ecu- 
tion  by  the  Roman  emperors,  many  of  the  Egypilaii  Chria* 
tians  retired,  nioy  aru  not  an  unmixetl  race,  their  anemtors 
in  the  earlier  ages  uf  Christiiinity  having  intermarried  with 
Greeks,  Nubians,  and  Ahy»»inlatis.  The  secession  of  the 
early  Christians  of  Egypt  from  theCJuinh  ufConstontiuople 
occasiontxl  bitter  enmities  to  soring  up  Iwtween  them  and 
the  Greeks,  on  which  airoount  tWy  suffered  so  much  |ierse- 
cution,  that  they  united  with  the  Arab  invaders  of  their 
country  to  oxi>cl  the  Greeks:  hut  though  their  revenge  was 
gnififietl,  they  were  compelled  to  how  to  a heavier  yoke. 
With  the  exception  of  u stnnll  pn>]x>rtimi  who  profess  the 
Romish  or  the  Greek  faith,  the  Copts  are  Christians  of  the 
sect  called  .lacohite-,  Kutycliians.kfunoph\sitesv  and  Mono* 
thelites,  whoso  creed  was  coinlcinned  bv  the  council  of 
Chalci-don  a.i>.  -15!.  The  nuudier  of  ehuiclies.  and  convents 
in  ruins  pnive  that  the  Copts  were  oiu'e  fur  more  numerous 
tlian  ut  present:  they  do  not  now  eotimose  more  than  one* 
fourteenth  part  of  the  p>ipulution  of  Egypt,  their  number 
not  uxceediii)^  aliout  Iti.uiio  of  whom  reside  at 

Ciiiro.  Conversions  to  the  Mohamrmslan  faith,  uinl  inter* 
marrisgt^s  with  the  Moslems,  have  occasioned  this  decrease 
in  their  numbers  ; to  which  may  be  added  the  persecutions 
which  they  endured  from  (heir  Arabic  invaders  and  subn^ 
nuent  rulers,  llicy  were  force«l  to  adopt  distinctions  of 
dress,  and  they  still  wear  n lurhaii  of  a black  or  blue,  or  a ' 
greyish  or  light  brown  colour,  in  (*untradi->tinclion  to  the 
ro«l  or  white  turban.  The  disliuclion  is  generally  carefully 
observed  in  the  towns  but  less  so  in  the  villages.  Under 
the  dominion  of  the  present  Bhshaw  of  Egypt,  the  Cupis 
are  not  now  the  despised  race  they  once  wero:  some  of 
them  have  even  Is-'en  raiveil  to  llie  rank  of  B<  vs.  Tlie  male 
adults  {lay  a tribute,  Inwides  the  income  tax  which  they  pay- 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  tlie  inhabitants;  but  they  are 
exempt  from  military  service.  This  immunity  is  the  result 
of  Moslem  prejudice. 

In  some  parts  of  Upjwr  Egypt  there  arc  villages  exclu- 
nively  inhahitcvl  by  the  Copts,  and  in  every  vilhige  of  mo- 
derate size  is  a Mo'al'lim  (a  title  given  to  all  Orpts  except 
fhow  of  the  poor  class  or  jK-usantj,),  wlw  kwps  tliu  legister 
of  the  taxes.  Most  of  thw<:<»p4«  in  Cairo  are  employ  id  as 
secretaries  and  arcountniits,  or  tradesmen : tliev  .are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  government  ollicv's : and  as  merchants, 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths.  Jewellers,  aichitei’ts,  buiHers.  and 
c»iy>«  nit*rs,  they  are  generally  eonsidensl  more  skilful  than 
the  Mo.slems.  In  the  villages  iliey  a.c  employed  in  agri- 
culture. like  the  rest  of  the  pea-antiy.  Tiie  patriiireh,  or 
Ii»*ad  of  the  Coptic  ehurcli,  juilges  pctiy  cau'^es  among  his 
jKnrj'lo  in  tho  metropolis,  and  the  infi-rior  clei^y  do  the 
same  in  other  places;  hut  an  appeal  may  Ik.' made  to  the 
eudi.  A Moslem  aggrievtsl  hy  a Oipt  mny  demand  justice 
cither  from  the  p:itriarch  nr  cadi,  but  a Copt  vvho  seeks 
redress  from  a Modem  must  apply  to  ihc  eadi.  Tlie  Copts 
ore  somewhat  under  the  mifldle  size.  They  ore  extremely 
bigoted,  and  bear  a bitter  hatred  to  all  other  Christians; 
they  are  of  a sullen  teiiimT,  extremely  avaricious  great  dis- 
Femblcra,  ignorant,  and  faithless,  lu  their  habits  ihey 
lu-arcely  differ  from  their  fellnwK-ountrymen.  Tlieir  drevs, 
w ill)  the  exceptions  already  noticed,  is  siiuilar.  Tlie  women 
veil  their  faces,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  Copts  frcfjuently  indulge  in  excessive  drinking ; hut 
in  their  meiils  their  mwle  of  eating,  the  maimer  in  whicli 
tliev  puss  their  hour-*  of  leisure,  w hich  is  chiefly  in  smoking 
their  pipes  and  drinking  coflcc,  they  roemhlc  the  other  in- 
huhiianis  of  the  country. 

llie  Coptic  language  is  now  understuo<1  by  few  persons, 
and  the  Arabic  being  adopted  in  its  steu<l.  it  may  Ik‘  con- 
sidered a dead  language.  Tliere  arc  numerous  w-rmols,  but 
lot  boys  only ; very  few  females  among  them  can  read,  end 


those  liAve  been  Inxtructod  at  home.'  T^o  boys'&re  UasM 
tho  Psalms  of  David,  tho  Gospels,  and  tho  Apostolics. 
Epi:^llos,  in  Arabic  j and  then  the  Gospels  and  Epislles  ifl 
Coptic,  llie  HiitiviiL  language  U not  understood  gramma- 
licatl)  : and  there  art  scarcely  any  who  can  domurethao 
repeat  whut  they  have  comruitied  to  mcinorrof  the  Scrip- 
tures and  liturgy.  The  Coptic  fell  gradually  into  disuto 
after  tho  Arab  emiquobt;  in  Lower  Egypt  the  inhabiiaiiti 
had  ceased  to  s)ieuk  and  to  uiidorsfand  U bvforc  the  tenth 
century,  but  iii  Upiter  Egypt  it  lingered  several  centurie* 
longer.  All  the  Copts  who  havo  been  instructed  at  school 
still  pray,  holh  in  tiiu  church  and  iu  private,  in  Coptic ; and 
the  ncriplures  are  always  read  in  tho  ct.urtdics  in  that  lan- 
guage; out  they  are  explained  from  buoij.  in  Arabic.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  priced  the  Pf^lter 
and  G0SJX.U  in  Coptic  and  Arabic. 

The  C-'optic  hieraichy  consist*  of  a patriareV,  a raelro|K>- 
litun  of  iho  Abyssmiuns,  bishops,  arcb-priesls,  iM-iests,  dea- 
cons, and  monks.  The  palrianU  is  styled  * rau-jarch  of 
Alexandria,'  but  generally  rv-sidcs  in  Cairo.  He  is  usually 
chosen  by  lot,  and  always  from  several  rounk>  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Authuiiy,  in  the  Eo&tern  Desert,  wbu  are  iiotni- 
Rated  by  lira  superior.  He  continues  to  observe  the  mo 
nasiic  ritgulatiuiio,  ono  of  which  is  to  remain  unmarried. 
The  metropolitan  of  Aiiyssinia,  who  always  reside*  witliin 
his  diocese,  is  appointed  by  the  patriarch,  and  retains  his 
ollk'o  for  life.  Tlie  number  of  bisliop#  is  twelve,  who  aro 
generally  chosen  from  the  monnatie  onler.  The  areli-priosts 
are  numerous,  and  are  selected  from  among  the  jiriests. 
The  priest.s  are  leiiuirod  to  be  of  tlia  age  of  Ihirly-lhiee 
years  at  the  least,  and  are  not  permitted  to  marry,  though 
they  may  have  married  before  taking  the  priesthood  ; hut 
if  the  wife  dies  they  cuniioi  iiiarry  ugaui;  and  llie  widow  of 
a priest  is  not  allowed  to  inurry  a second  husband.  The 
nest!*  are  supporteil  only  by  alms  arid  by  wliut  they  obtain 
y their  own  industry.  A deaeua  must  be  cither  a pers«in 
unmarried,  or  have  Iteon  only  once  mairit  d to  a ^i^'in 
bride.  By  taking  a second  wife  lie  loses  Ins  ollice.  The 
monks  undergo  a severe  novitiate,  aiul  take  the  vow  of 
celibacy.  The  chmehes  eoiilain  ill-oxueuted  and  gaudy 
pictures  of  various  saiuts,  but  no  images  aihnittmL  The 
number  of  Coptic  ehurebes  (uul  convent*  is  >uid  to  amount 
to  1 4fi,  but  the  former  are  few  in  comimiison  w itb  the  laller. 
Tlic  form  of  service  is  not  eharaeleri/ed  hy  much  s^ilem- 
nity.  and  the  conduct  of  the  priests  U often  sumcwhai  iu 
decorous.  Baptism  is  practi.'cd  luider  a belief  that  if  the 
ceremony  lx;  omitted  the  child  will  bo  blind  in  tb«  next 
world.  The  children  uro  generally  circumeUed;  but  in 
Cairo  the  custom  is  less  strictly  obuirved  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Confession  U paired  of  all  mem-* 
tiers  of  the  Coptic  cliurch,  and  is  indispensable  before  re- 
ceiving the  L'Kti’s  sup)>cr.  Wednesday  and  Friday  are 
obM^rved  os  fast-days,  except  during  Uiu  fifi)  days  iuimo* 
dialely  following  the  Great  rust.  I'ho  seven  great  festivula 
are  as  |bliows:^liio  Nativity  of  Christ,  Baptism,  tlu:  An 
nuneiation.  Palm  Bunday,  Easter,  the  Ascomuon,  and  Whit- 
Buiiday.  The  Copts  are  not  allowed  by  tbeir  chiueh  to 
intermarry  w ith  persons  of  any  other  sect. 

The  most  rer  ent  notice  of  this  people  (from  whom  c the 
above  statemenu  are  taken)  is  conlaimxl  in  the  MK-und 
volume  of  A»  Acrouni  the  Mmmer$  and  Cuitonu  ej/"  the 
Mo^iem  Kiitijiiiane,  u-ntten  in  h^ypt  during  the  yt'tue 
Ih.?;}-3*1  and  by  Edward  William  Lane;  2 voU.. 

London,  IS36. 

<‘01*T1C  LANGUAGE.  We  designate  by  the  term 
Coptic  the  language  spoken  and  writtco  hy  the  inlmhitants 
of  Egypt  since  the  introdueliou  of  llie  CUrh^iiai)  religion 
into  that  country  ; and  we  distinguinh  it  fiotu  the  more 
nntieut  Egyptian  language,  wliich  was  in  use  under  thu 
Phnriiohs  and  the  Ptoleimec.  Tlie  origin  of  the  word  Cnjt 
ii  doubtful ; some  have  derived  it  from  the  name  of  the  city 
Coplus:  w'e  are  inclined  to  rocuguise  iu  Co^4  thu  main 
part  of  the  unliinit  naiue  of  the  country  Atyerrec.  The 
name  Co/'/*' seem*  to  have  been  used  as  the  common  desig- 
nation of  thu  Chrintiau*  in  Egypt  from  the  lime  of  the 
Emperor  Hcraclius,  when  the  patriarch  Benjamin  was  |ter- 
mitlrd  to  return  f:«>ni  his  exile  in  the  TiiehuVr,  <ubuut  a.u. 
644)  and  to  resume  his  funettous  n*  a bishop  at  .Alt-x- 
ondriu.  (Lc*  Quicn, Ori’V/7sr’A#*y*//a//Hv,  ii.  4S1.)  What  whs 
■ he  relation  of  tho  anlient  to  the  more  recent  language  of 
Egypt,  wo  ore  a*  yet  unable  to  detennine,  as  our  informa- 
tion resneuting  the  former  is  very  iiuperfeci.  From  lUo 
analogy  However  of  other  languages,  Uie  iuccvs.*>:v  c cLungas 
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of  wliieh  can  bo  traced  witli  tolerable  accuracy,  we  arc  war- 
ranted in  iiup|K«ln^  tltat  the  old  Egyptian  language  bore  a 
relation  to  the  Coptic,  similar  to  that  vhich  the  Latin  does 
to  the  Italian,  the  Zend  to  the  modcni  Persian,  or  the 
Sanscrit  to  many  of  tho  vernacular  dialects  now  spoken  in 
India.  Though  we  cannot  here  support  the  as'^ertum  by  any 
direct  evidence,  wo  niay  consider  it  as  an  esiabtisbed  fact, 
that  the  antient  Egypliuns  posscssod  an  extensive  written 

itcralure,  besides  tho  monumental  inscriptions  which  still 
exist.  It  is  bv  no  meoits  probable,  that  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses,  or  the  period  of  Persian  dominion 
which  ioUuwe<l  that  event,  should  have  materially  injureci 
the  literature  of  the  countrj-;  and  the  subsequent  dym^ty  of 
the  Ptolemies set'ios  to  have  encouraged  ralhcr  than  to  have 
cheeked  the  progress  of  literature  in  Egypt.  Plutarch 
♦elh  us  (Vit.  Anton.,  c,  27)t  that  Cle»>patra  spoke  several 
barbaric  languages  fluetitly,  and  though  ho  does  not  ex- 
pressly mention  the  Egyptian,  there  can  hardly  l>c  a doubt 
that  it  wss  among  tho  number.  Egypt  lost  much  of  if.s 
eonseqHcncc  when  it  became  a Roman  province;  and  when 
Alexandria  ceased  to  be  a royal  residence,  arts  and  litera- 
ture would  naturally  fall  into  decay.  Another  cause  which 
proved  fatal  to  Egyptian  literature  was  the  early  intnxluc- 
fion  of  Christianity  into  Eir>pt.  This  event  which  contri- 
buted to  extend  tho  study  of  Greek  literature  and  the  use  of 
the  Greek  language,  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  antient 
literature  of  the  countrj',  as  chiefly  ciiimcclcd  with  the  old 
religion,  of  the  better  part  of  its  intert'st.  Nor  have  inten- 
tional measures  for  destroying  Egyptian  bool«  lieon  want- 
ing. The  Emperor  Sevorus  collected  as  many  of  the  Egyp- 
tian writings  relative  to  the  mysteries  of  the  priests  as  he 
could  obtain,  and  buried  them  in  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
(Dion.  Cujrs,,  Ixxv.,  c.  13);  and  Diocletian  ordered  all  books 
on  alchemy  to  be  destroyed,  from  an  apprehension  that  by  the 
cultivation  of  that  science  the  Egvptians  might  again  become 
wealthy,  and  thus  find  means  to  shake  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  empire.  (Suidas,  v.  AiocXqTiavoc.) 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
language  of  the  country  continued  in  ordinary  use,  parti- 
cularly in  the  interior  provinces.  Many  hermits  in  the 
desert  of  ThebaVs,  and  many  bishops  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egy'pt,  knew  no  other  language : and  the  Egyptian,  or  as  it 
is  more  appropriately  called  during  these  later  times,  the 
Coptic  language  survived  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  afler 
the  conquest  of  Eg)q>t  hy  the  Arabs.  We  cannot  be  surprise*! 
if  at  last  it  entirely  disap])oar<>d.  Vexations  of  all  kinds, 
religious  persecutions  banishments  mas.sacrcs  and  devas- 
tations by  fire  and  swonl,  had  from  century  to  centur)’ 
thinned  the  native  population  of  the  countr>\  which  bad  in 
tbc  same  proportion  been  replenished  by  settlers  from  dif- 
ferent Arabic  tribes  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  ibo  same  man- 
ner the  Coptic  language  gradually  gave  way  to  tho  .\rabic, 
which  is  now  the  language  generally  in  use  througliout 

Tho  literature  extant  in  the  Coptic  langtinge  is  by  no 
means  rich.  The  only  part  of  unv  intrinsic  value  seem  to 
be  the  Coptic  translations  of  the  Bible,  probably  made  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  third  and  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
fourth  century,  and  following,  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament 
IS  concerned,  the  Sentuagiat  version,  the  readings  of  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  ine  Alexandrine  text  of  the  New  Te.sta- 
ment,  they  may  serve  to  detenuinc.  Besides  these,  there 
exist  Coptic  trunMlalionsof  sennons  from  the  Greek  fathers, 
fragments  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  likewise  generally 
translated  from  the  Greek,  liturgies,  acts  of  martyrs,  ori- 
ginal mystic  treatises  on  ethics,  with  nuincntus  examples 
from  the  lives  of  pious  hermits,  and  translutiuns  from  the 
Greek  of  some  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Coptic  literature  offers  little  or  nothing  of  suflicient  interest 
in  Itself  to  make  the  study  of  tho  Coptic  language  attract- 
ive ; and,  except  its  use  in  biblical  criticism,  its  study  is  of 
iini>orlance  only  as  furnishing  the  only  means  by  which  the 
inquiry  into  the  hieroglyphic,  records  of  atitiont  Egy'pt  may 
with  any  chance  of  succos.s  l>e  approached. 

Such  as  wc  find  it,  tho  Coptic  language  exhibits  evident 
traces  of  the  fate  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  aflerwartU  under  tl>e  Romiuis 
new  forms  of  goveniment  and  administration  were  intro- 
duced into  Egypt;  and  the  inhabitants  necciisarily  bor- , 
rowed  frotn  their  conquerors  the  names  of  public  oflU*es  and 
other  terms  relating  to  political  matters.  The  Coptic  lan- 
guage receivinl  a further  supply  of  foreign  wonls  m conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  Clmstianiiy.  A great  number 


of  Greek  words  were  retained  in  the  Coptic  Tersiont.  pertly 
it  seems  from  an  apprehension  of  profaning  the  Christian 
doctrine  by  venturing  to  translate  expressions  deemed  po 
culiarly  holy  in  the  Greek  original  text ; but  doubtless,  in 
a great  measure,  also  from  ignorance  or  laziness,  or  from  a 
desire  to  display  lt«ming  by  the  use  of  Greek  words.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  proportion  of  Greek  expres 
sions  is  not  the  same  in  all  Coptic  writings;  and  that  only 
a few  occur,  for  which  equivalents  might  not  be  found 
among  the  genuine  Gjplic  wonU. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  antient  Egyptians,  be.sides  tho 
hieroglyphics,  posst-ssed  nn  alphaliet  or  syllabic  system  of 
writing  of  their  own.  In  the  modem  Coptic  we 'find  the 
Greek  alphabet  employed,  with  eight  new  letters  uilded  to 
it,  to  express  cortainarticulations  pt^culior  to  theCupis.  It  is 
uncertain  at  what  periwl  the  Greek  alphubel  came  into  u»«e. 

Athana-sius.  bishcqi  of  Koas,  in  an  Arabic  treatise  on  the 
grammar  of  the  Omtic  language,  a manuscript  of  winch  is 
preserved  in  the  Roval  Libraiy  at  Paris,  informs  us  that 
there  were  three  dialirts  <»f  Ojplic;  namely,  the  dialect  of 
Misr  or  Upi>er  Eg>  pt,  commonly  calle«l  the  Sahidic ; the 
Bahiric,  so  denominated  from  Bahirah,  or  Lower  Egvpl, 
and  usually  called  the  Memphitic;  and  the  Baslnnuric, 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Bashmur,  in  the  Delta.  In 
toe  Bahiric,  or  Memphitic  dialect,  a.s  well  as  in  the  Sa- 
liidic,  we  possess  manuscripts  of  nearly  the  whole  of  tho 
Bible  and  of  the  services  of  the  Coptic  church,  besitles 
some  other  less  important  works  ; but  in  the  Boshmuric 
dialect  onlv  a few  fragments  have  hitherto  been  discovered 
and  published.  The  rliaraclcr  common  to  all  these  dialects 
is  that  of  a language  w hich,  having  lost  its  original  power  of 
expressing  by  grammatical  inflection  the  rclationsof  notions 
in  senlenivs,  has,  like  most  other  mcxleni  language.s,  re- 
sorted to  ]>articies  and  auxiliary  words  to  supply  that  de- 
ficiency. The  precision  with  which  these  auxiliary  words 
are  employe*!,  and  the  e.xlent  to  which  they  can  com- 
bined in  forming  derivative  woriLs  are  remarkable,  and  may 
well  be  compart  with  the  use  of  letters  and  other  symbols 
in  an  algebraical  formula.  Tho  plural  of  nouns  is  distin- 
guished from  the  singular  by  a monosyllabic  prefix;  the 
genders  of  substantives  are  seldom  marked  by  a peculiar 
termination,  but  arc  detennined  either  by  the  article,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a word  implying  ‘male’  and  ‘female.’ 
There  are  no  terminations  of  case;  and  all  chances  of  de- 
clension must  be  expressed  by  means  of  particle*.  Tliere 
is  a definite  and  an  indefinite  article.  Thu  detuiitc 
article  has  in  the  singular  distinct  forms  for  the  masem- 
linc  and  feminine  genders,  hut  does  not  dUtingui^h  the 
gender  in  tho  plural ; the  indefinite  article  admits  of  a 
distinction  of  number  only.  The  degrees  of  comparison 
arc  expressed  by  subjoining  auxiliary  wonis  lu  the  uil- 
jectirc.  The  personal  pronouns  arc  almoot  the  only  part 
of  speech  that  has  prcscr%'ed  some  traces  of  inlluclion  : lie- 
sides  these,  the  Coptic  has  separate  forms  for  the  jkisacs- 
sivo,  the  ddmoustrative,  tbc  relative,  and  the  intcrrogatisc 
pronouns,  and  it  has  pronominal  Hulfixes  and  insertions 
( infixes)  which  are  applied  to  nominal  and  verbal  inflexions. 
Ordinal  numbers  are  formed  by  jirefixing  various  auxiliary 
words  the  cardinal  numbers.  The  verb  has  only  an  ac- 
tive voice,  and  the  pasisivo  must  be  expressed  by  circumlo- 
cution. usually  by  the  third  person  of  the  plural  (o.s  in 
Latin,/cr«/j^  - /ertur,  or  in  English,  iJiey  say  = it  it 
Thu  imperative  generally  exhibits  tho  root  of  the  verb  in 
its  pure  slate.  Iho  ronjugation  of  verbs  is  accomplished 
by  adding  pronominal  prefixes  to  tho  root,  which  vary  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  different  tun*ios ; if  a verb  in  the  tliinl 
person  singular  is  preceded  by  a relative  pronoun,  its  pro- 
nominal prefix  is  usually  dropped ; there  are  no  participUis 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  The  number  of  prejHisi- 
lions  in  the  Coptic  language  is  considerable. 

Of  the  three  dialects,  the  MemphUir,  Sahidic.  and  Ba4t- 
rauric,  the  first  appears  lu  l>u  the  most  polished.  The  Su- 
hidic  has  admittisl  a greater  number  of  Greek  expressions. 
Word-s  which  in  Memphitic  «nd  in  i,  have  in  Sahidic  c for 
their  termination.  Tho  Sahidic  substitutc.s  the  sound  h for 
the  Memphitic  AA,  and  the  tenues  ir,  t,  r.  for  the  a>piratio 

Xi  also  sometimi*s  o'»  fi»r  w.  and  *h  for  j.  Tlie  Bash- 
muric  agrees  with  the  Sahidic  in  preferring  the  tenues  7, 
K,  r,  to  the  cojTesponding  aspirai®,  and  A to  AA ; morc«n  cr, 
’it  suhslitutes  the  vowel  o for  (he  Memphitic  o,  and  e for 
the  Memphilic  a,  ei  often  for  i,  uu  for  ov,  b for  /,  atid  par- 
ticularly I for  r. 

(Henry  Tutlam,  .1  Comyf7idi<Ait  Grammar  0/  the 
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Rg^tian  Languagf^  London,  1910,  8vo.,  and  lif.ricon 
AigyptiiinylAitinum,  Oxford.  1835,  8vo. ; Am.  PeyiMH, 
Lexicon  Lingtue  Cojiticfe,  Turin,  1835,  4to. ; Quatru- 
m8re,  Hecherchet  Critu[UpJt  et  Hntoriquea  ear  la  Languc 
et  la  Liticrature  dc  CEgyjdit,  Paris,  1»08,  8vo.) 

CCyPULA.  In  logic  tho  wi>rd  copula  means  the  term 
which  connects  the  subject  with  its  predicate,  os  in  the 
^ sentences  ‘I  am  a Christian,*  and  ‘the  tree  it  i^*cn,’  the 
expressions  * I*  and ‘tree’  res|>cclively  denote  the  subject, 
and  the  verbs  ‘ara’  and  *is'  aer\‘e  for  the  copula. 

Philosophers  liave  endea\’oure<l  to  explain  how  the  c-opuh-t 
effwds  by  its  interposition  one  judgment  of  two  ideas,  and 
forms  it  into  a whole.  The  emmt‘<)ua  mtMicru  theories  of 
philosophers  otherwise  celelirutud.  such  as  Kant  and  Ftchtu. 
on  this  obscure  part  of  met^liysirs,  greatly  intiuciiced  the 
whole  of  their  systems.  The  ftdiowing  remarks  will  be 
found  calculated  to  elucidate  this  interesting  topic. 

Knowledge  and  science  wmswl  in  the  transferring  of  tlic 
truth  in  nature  (in  the  universe,  including  the  mind  and 
oven  what  i*  logically  possible)  to  the  »phure  of  human  per- 
ception ; and  the  whole  universe  may  thus  be  converted 
into  a countless  number  of  real  and  lasting  impressiuns.  To 
effect  thisthere  must  be  faculties  as  numerous  as  there  are 
classes  of  truth  in  naltire.  Of  the  latter  there  is  1st,  the 
truth  of  the  identity  things;  every  thing  resembles  and 
correspond.s  to  itself  This  appears  .so  plain  that  it  might  he 
deemed  supcrduouK  to  mention  it,  the  contrary  being  indeed 
impossible.  Hut  such  is  the  case  in  every  insiunoe  of  truth, 
though  each  particular  instance  is  not  so  apparent  as  this 
fundamental  axiom  of  A — A.  2ndly,  The  truth  of  unili/ 
in  the  variety  of  things— things  differ  in  their  accidents, 
but  are  substantially  the  same;  for  instance,  all  trees  are 
c»jmpri«:d  under  the  .same  idea  of  trees,  hut  they  differ  in 
their  acridetits,  such  as  leaves.  Mowers,  fruits,  &,c.  .'Irdly, 
The  truth  of.icyw/A^f^tj^of  substance  and  accident— ac<-idents 
arc  found  closely  blended  with  substance;  for  instance,  in 
a mineral  we  cannot  srpamte  its  coloar,  gravity,  crystalline 
form,  taste,  &e. ; we  cannot  put  the  substance  in  one  place 
and  the  ai-cidents  in  another.  4lhly,  The  truth  of  cuute 
and  e/Teci — each  effect  has  its  cause.  5thly,  The  truth  of 
reUUvmt  op/nc.w  and  })rogrets  in  nature.  6tlily,  The 
truth  that  there  exists  in  nature  the  injinitely  stmall. 
7th!y,  The  truth  that  in  nature  there  is  the  infinitely  great. 
First  existed  nature  with  its  truth  ; next  creatures  existed, 
an«l  received  their  faculties  of  jjerc’oiving  certain  descrip- 
tions of  truth.  Plants  are  destitute  of  tho^e  faculties; 
unimols  in  general  possess  two;  those  animals  which  furm 
the  transition  to  man  have  three ; and  man  has  five.  In 
the  Deity  alone  can  the  whole  seven  be  united. 

Tho  first  faculty  (of  jHjreciving  the  identity  of  things)  is 
that  of  enmeioutnett  in  iU  general  acceptation,  it  grows 
into  memory,  when  the  brain  is  developed.  (Imagination  or 
phantasy  arises  from  siHintuneitv,  and  has  no  truth  in  nature 
ouresjwnding  to  itself:  it  i-s  the  faculty  of  Idending  wluit 
IS  merely  probable,  and  ila  product  is  art.)  The  second 
faculty  is  that  of  abKiraetion,  by  w hich  unity  is  perceived 
in  the  variety  of  ihini's:  it  is  found  in  ail  animals  that 
have  a brain.  3rdly,  The  faculty  of  relation  (intellect), 
effecting  by  means  of  the  copula  a judgment,  in  which 
substance  and  accidence  (in  h>gic  called  subject  and  pre- 
dicate) are  connecu-d.  As  mysterious  as  this  connection  is 
in  nature,  so  mysterious  is  the  txrpula:  the  insirument  by 
which  the  pnicC'S  is  ^rerformed  is  the  brain.  Tho  fimrili 
faculty  is  that  of  rfruwiW  wnc/ution#,  or  of  forming  fnun 
two  judgments  (A  is  B,  H is  C)  a ihinl  (C  is  A).  This 
faculty  leads  to  a communicative  language  : man  only  p08- 
sc.^ses  it,  anti  ihcrefore  he  only,  even  when  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  capable  of  speaking.  This  faculty  forms  the  soUtar}' 
and  certainly  imptirtant  difference  Irctwcen  man  and  the 
superior  animals  which  fjrm  tho  transition  to  man.  By 
means  of  this  faculty,  man  readily  attains  the  flljh,  namely, 
that  of  discovering  the  relation  of  aptneet  in  nature ; these 
relations  are  ideat.  whence  this  faculty  is  called  the  faculty 
of  idealizing.  The  seventh  faculty,  of  forming  an  idea  of 
the  infinitely  great,  can  l>e  attributed  to  an  Almighty  Crod 
alone.  In  oppimition  to  whut  wo  have  explained,  the  system 
of  Kant  asserts  that  we  cannot  know  whclher  or  not  the 
truth  referred  lo  exists  in  nature,  which  we  construe  merely 
from  our  intuitive  m.jI  mental  iniwers,  and  which  therefore 
may  turn  out  (o  be  different  from  what  it  appears  lo  us. 

Copyhold,  a lerm  in  Knglish  law  applied  to  lands 
held  by  w hat  is  called  tenure  ny  copy  of  court  roll,  the  j 
nature  of  which  is  thus  desenhod  by  Littletou  73,  4,  5), 


' Tenaiit  by  copy  of  court  roll  is  as  if  a man  bo  •elsed  of  « 
manor,  within  w'hii-h  manor  therein  a custom  which  hath 
bix'n  UK'd  time  out  of  mind  of  man,  that  certain  lenants 
within  the  stime  manor  have  u.scd  to  have  lamU  uiul  tene- 
ments lo  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  in  fee-ftiniple  or  fee- 
tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  ac«'ording  lo 
the  custom  of  tho  same  manor.  And  such  a tenant  may  not 
alien  hi-  land  hv  dw»«l.  for  then  the  lord  may  enter  as  into 
u thing  tbrfeilcd  unto  him.  But  if  he  will  alien  hts  land  to 
another,  it  hehovelh  him  after  the  cu«tora  to  surrender  the 
tenements  in  court  into  the  aands  of  the  lord  to  the  use  of 
him  (hut  shall  have  the  estate.  And  these  tcnaiiis  arc 
ealleii  Icnunt.H  by  copy  of  court  roll,  Iwcause  they  have  no 
other  evidence  c«>m-cming  their  lonements,  but  only  the 
copies  of  Court  rolls.'  l-'roin  this  it  ap]K-ars  that  the  title  to 
cop)  hold  lands  is  nut  only  inixhlied  hut  altogether  consli- 
luted  by  custom:  »ubjt*ct  to  ihee-tale.s  in  them  which  the 
custom  confers  thev  are  held  by  the  lord  under  the  nommun 
law  as  part  of  the  iiemts>nes  of  his  manor.  For  these  cus- 
toinarv’  estates  were  in  their  origin  meie  tenancies  at  will, 
ihougfi  bv  long  indulgence  they  have  in  many  inslanccst 
acquirtxl  die  chameterofa  permanent  inhcritnnredcsceiidible 
(except  where  otherwise  modified  by  custom)  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law  ; and  as  tenancies  at  will  they 
continue  to  be  c<msidi-re(l  in  nil  questions  relating  (o  the  legal 
as  dinliiiguished  from  the  customarv-  ^inq>oily  in  the  land. 

Tlie  origin  ofcopjhold.s  is  involvesl  m great  obscurity.  Tlio 
opinion  generally  adopted  among  our  lawyers  and  antiqua* 
nans,  and  sup)H)ried  by  the  authority  of  Littleton,  (Juke, 
Sir  Martin  AVright,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bluckstonc,  is,  that 
cop)  holders  have  gradually  arisen  out  of  the  villeins  or 
tcnant.s  in  villeinage  w ho  composed  the  mass  of  tlic  agricul- 
tural population  of  England  for  some  centuries  after  thu 
Nonnan  conquest,  through  the  commutation  of  base  ser- 
vices into  sjwcific  rents  eiiher  in  money  or  money 's-worlh. 
(See  Co.  Lilt.,  5b  a — 6 1 a ; Black>*tone's  Comm.,  iL  p.  Og  ; 
Wright  o«  Tenurett  3rd  edit.,  p.  il5.)  See  also  Hailam's 
Middie  Aget,  vol.  iii.,  p.  254.  [Vii.lkins<ji?.] 

.^Utlunigh  the  revolution  in  the  comliliun  of  these  classes 
of  persons  w as  accomplishud  jgraduaUy,  it  >eems  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  13lh  ceutvm'  to  have  begun  to  assume  a mure 
docidod  character.  Ttiere  are  proofs  of  a.s  early  a date  as 
the  reign  of  Henrj  111.  of  a limitation  of  the  service's  of 
villeins  lo  certain  spts'ified  ai-ts  which  were  recorded  in  the 
lord’s  hook.  Tlie  ilescendants  of  iH-rsoiw  so  privileged  be- 
gun to  cbim  a customary  right  to  uu  entered  on  the  court 
roll  on  the  same  terras  as  their  pic<lec('s.>ors,  and,  in  pro«x;sa 
of  time,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  olitain  a copy  of  the  roll  fur 
their  security.  It  is  said  in  the  year-book  of  the  42nd  of 
Kdw.  111.  to  bo  ‘ admitted  for  clear  law  that  if  the  cusfora- 
or)‘  tenant  or  copyholder  did  not  perform  Iiis  services  tho 
lo^  might  seize  his  land  as  forfeited.'  which  M‘eui.s  to  tm- 
]>ly  a )>eriiianeiU  interest  in  tlm  cop\h*>h!er,  so  long  as  he 
Hirfonued  the  services.  Tliis  view  of  the  law  is  confirmed 
ly  Britton  in  a passa;^c  citisl  by  L*>rd  Coke  (Co.  LiU.,  31  a) 
and  vrns  udopte<l  by  tin;  Judges  in  Edward  IV.'s  time,  who 
held  that  acop)ho}der  luiglit  maintain  an  action  of  tres- 
pas.<  against  the  lord  for  dispoases-iun. 

The  two  grout  esjojutials  of  copyhold  tenure,  according 
to  Blackstone,  are  : 1.  That  lands  bo  parcel  of  and  situate 
within  that  manor  under  which  thev  are  held;  and  2.  That 
they  have  been  demised  or  dt  luisahlu  liv  copy  of  conn  roll 
immeinoriully.  ‘ For  immL-uiurial  cu-tum,  say.<  that  author, 
h..  p.  is  tho  life  of  all  tenures  by  copy  : so  that  no  new 
copyhold  can,  strictly  s)>eaking,  he  gi  anted  at  this  day.’ 

Tlie  buniens  to  which  a ixipyht-ld  lenure  is  liable  in  com- 
mon with  free  tenure's,  are  feahy,  hv‘. vires,  reliefs,  and 
escheaU  ; besides  which  it  hiu  certain  liabilities  {wx'uliar  to 
itself  in  the  shape  of  heriots  and  fines.  A heriot  i.-i  tho 
render  of  the  be-st  bee.^t  or  other  chattel  (as  the  custom 
roav  he)  to  the  lord  on  the  dt'uth  of  a tenant. 

Of  fines,  some  arc  due  on  the  death  of  u tenant  and  others 
on  the  alienation  of  tho  land;  they  are  sometimes  fixed  by 
the  custom,  sometimes  arbitrarv' ; hut  in  tho  latter  case  it  is 
an  cstnhlishcid  rule  of  law  that  the  lord  cannot  demand  by 
way  of  fine  u|K>n  the  descent  or  alienation  of  the  land  more 
than  the  amount  of  two  years  improved  value  of  the  pro- 
wrty,  after  dixluction  of  the  quit-rents  to  which  it  is  liable. 
Tlie  ordinary  mode  of  alion.nting  a cop) hold  e?.tato  in  fee- 
simple  Is  by  surrender  and  admittance,  which  is  effls'ted 
in  the  following  manner : — Tlie  coi)vholder  appears  in  court 
j and  prurc.sscs  to  surrender  or  deliver  up  his  land  to  the 
lord  (cither  in  person,  or  which  is  mure  usual,  os  repro 
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tented  by  his  $tdw»rd),  expressing  the  surrender  to*  be  to 
thti  use  of  and  his  heirs  ; and  thcruupon  A is  adrm4i/fd 
tenantof  the  land  to  hold  it  to  him  and  hU  heirs  at  the  will 
of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  tho  manor.  Hu  then 
pays  a fine,  and  also  (if  rojuired)  doea  fcaltv.  All  these 
circumstances,  or  at  Icust  the  surrender  and  admittance  are 
entered  on  the  court  mils  ; and  the  new  tenant,  paying  hU 
fees  to  the  steward,  receives  a copy  of  this  fundomuntaJ  do- 
cument of  his  title.  Surrenders  are  mailo  iti  various  forms, 
as  by  the  deliver)'  of  a rod,  glove,  or  other  symbol,  to  tho 
stcM-anl  or  other  perwui  taking  the  surrender.  Surrenders 
may  also  bo  inailc  to  the  lord  in  ftcrsoii  out  of  court ; to 
the  steward  ; and  by  special  custom  to  the  lord’s  bailifT;  to 
two  or  throG  copyholders,  or  into  the  hands  of  a tenant  in 
tho  presence  or  other  jurraons.  Hut  when  a surrender  is 
taken  out  of  court  it  must  be  presented  by  the  horaago  or 
jury  of  copyholders  at  the  next  general  court,  except  whore 
a S]>ecial  custom  authorizes  a presentment  at  some  other 
court.  Admittances  also  may  be  made  out  of  court  and 
even  out  of  the  manor. 

The  words  in  the  admittance  ‘to  hold  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,’  are  characteristic  of  tlmse  customary  estates  to  which 
the  term  copyhold  is  in  ordinary  legal  language  exclusively 
apptopriatco,  in  contradistinction  to  what  are  sometimes 
called  * customary  freeholds*  (which  estates  are  very  com- 
mon in  tho  north  of  England),  and  untient  demesne  lands. 
These  are  all  included  under  the  term  copyhold  in  the 
statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  which  abolished  all  tho  old  tenures 
in  England  except  rominon  strccagct  copyhold,  and  some 
other  spcciflod  tetiure.-s  Though  customary  freeholds  and 
aniient  deraesne  lands  for  the  most  part  pass  by  surrender 
and  admittam-i',  the  admittance  is  exprcsi-wul  to  be  ‘ to  hold 
according  to  the  cuMom  of  the  manor.’ 

The  Statutes  of  Wills  (32  Henry  V'lII.c.  1,  and  34  and 
35  Henry  VIII.  c,  5)  do  not  include  tsipyludda,  and  there- 
fore formerly  it  was  necessary'  in  imlcr  to  enable  a |)crson 
to  dispose  of  copyholds  by  will  that  he  should  first  have 
furrcndertnl  them  ‘to  tho  use  of  liis  will,’  as  it  was  called. 
This  ceremony  was  rendetxxl  unnecu-s.sary  by  the  statute 
55  Geo.  ni.  c.  192,  which  however  d«w«  not  extend  to  ciu»- 
tomary  frccliolds.  A devise  of  <-opyholds  by  will  may  be 
made  without  observing  the  formalities  prcscriWd  by  the 
statute  of  frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3),  (he  terms  of  that  statute 
not  extending  to  copyholds.  TIte  Statute  of  Entailst  13  Ed.  I.), 
comiumdy  called  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the '2d,  does  not 
extend  to  copyholds;  but  in  most  manors  a custoui  of  entail- 
ing enpyhohU  has  prevailml.  These  enluils  might  formerly  be 
barre<l  by  a proceeding  in  the  Lord’s  Court,  aimluguus  to  a 
common  recover)',  or  in  the  absence  of  a custom  authoriting 
auclia  prncei^Hig,  bya  more  surrender.  And  now  bystnlutc 
(3  & 4\Vm.lV.c.  74,$  59*54  inclusive)  entails  of  copyholds 
may  be  burred  by  'assurances  made  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  art.  It  is  a general  rule  that  no  statute 
relating  1o  lands  or  tenernonts  in  which  those  of  a ciutumary 
tenure  are  not  expressly  mentioned,  shall  be  applied  to 
customary  esiales,  if  such  application  would  be  derogatory 
to  the  customary  rights  of  the  lord  or  tenant.  Hence 
neither  the  piovisioh  in  the  Stai.  of  Westm.  tho  2d,  (13 
Ed.  I.  c.  18)  rendering  debtors’  lands  liable  to  process  of 
execution  by  writ  of  elegit,  nor  the  Statute  of  Uses  (27 
Henry  VIII.  c.  10),  nor  the  Statutes  of  Partition  (31 
Henry  VIII.  c,  I,  and  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  32),  nor  the 
stariite  enabling  persons  having  certain  limited  interests  in 
lands,  to  grant  valid  leases  (32  Henry  VIII.  c.  28).  nor  any 
of  the  Iwal  Registry  Arts  are  applicable  to  copyholds. 

Copyliold.H  cannot  be  seized  ujion  an  outlawry,  nor  arc 
they  a-.sels  fiir  payment  of  »f>ecialty  debts  ut  law,  nor  are 
lliey  even  liable  for  deht.s  due  to  the  crown,  although  they 
have  always  l>een  subjeei  to  s*.M{uestratiun  uiuler  the  decree 
of  a court  of  equity.  But  ntpyhold  lands  btdomring  to 
tnider*  have  been  subjiM-ttHl  to  the  operation  of  the  b;uik- 
rupl  taws  (v.  stat.  C Goo.  IV.  c.  16,  sec.  68  and  69;  3 
and  4 Win.  IV.  c.  74,  sec.  66 :)  and  by  slat.  3 and  4 
Wm.  IV  c.  104,  copyhold  lands  of  all  j*ersons  what- 
ever which  have  not  been  devis’d  for  piiynient  of  debts, 
ore  rendered  avsets  to  be  administered  in  a court  of  equity 
for  the  payment  of  specialty  and  simple  contract  debts 
Copyhold.-*  are  not  liable  (except  by  special  custom)  to  the 
incidents  of  curtesy  or  dower,  llic  latter,  where  authorized 


by  the  eu.sIoDl,  if  eallod  the  widow*!  bench.’  Thfe# 
estates  being  considered  continuations  of  that  of  (he  de- 
coasod  tenant,  are  perfected  without  admittance.  A pur- 
chaser or  devisee  of  txip> holds  has  an  incoiaplute  title  uuUl 
admittance:  but  the  cu.stomary  heu*  is  so  far  legal  owner  of 
the  land  before  udnnUance  that  he  can  surremler  or  devise 
it.  or  mainluin  an  action  of  iresjiass  or  ejectmuut  in  res|>ect 
of  it.  The  lonl  may  by  a temporar)'  seizure  of  tlie  land 
comjK'l  an  heir  or  devisee  to  come  in  and  be  admitted ; and 
he  w himself  couipcdlable  by  a mandamus  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  to  admit  any  tenant,  wlielher  claiming  by 
descent  or  utherwue. 

By  the  general  custom  of  all  manors,  ever)'  copyhoklor 
may  make  a lease  ft>r  any  term  of  years,  if  he  can  obtain  a 
license  from  the  lord,  and  even  without  such  license  he 
may  demise  for  one  year,  and  in  some  manors  for  a longer 
term,  and  (he  interest  thus  created  is  not  of  a customary 
nature,  but  a leg-al  estate  fur  yeoTN  of  the  same  hind  as  if 
it  hud  lieen  created  out  of  u freohold  interest.  But  every 
demise  without  license  for  a longer  period  than  the  custom 
warrants,  and  in  germral,  every  alienation  contr-ar)'  to  the 
iiafnro  of  customary  tenure,  as  a feofTiuent  with  livery  of 
seisin,  is  followed  bv  a forfeiture  U>  Uie  lord.  A copyhold 
estuk;  may  also  lie  forfeited  by  waste;  os  by  cutting  down 
j timber,  or  opening  imnos,  when  such  acts  are  not  warrunicd 
by  the  custom.  In  the  absence  of  such  sjKxdal  custom,  the 
i pmeral  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  right  of  property  both 
in  troe>  and  mines,  belongs  to  the  lord,  while  only  a pos- 
sessory interest  is  vested  in  the  tenant ; but  neither  eon  the 
lord  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  nor  the  tenant  v\jth> 
out  the  license  of  the  lord,  cut  down  trees,  or  open  and 
W'ork  tiew  mines.  In  like  manner  forfeiture  muv  be  in- 
curred by  an  nirloMire  or  other  ulterutiou  of  the  boundaries 
of  un  estate,  refusal  to  attend  the  <nistomary  courts,  or  to 
perform  the  ^er^ices,  or  to  pay  the  runt  cr  fine  incident  to 
the  tenure.  The  9th  section  of  the  Isl  Wm.  IV'.  c.  65,  pro- 
tecU  infants,  luiutics,  and  married  women  from  the  lost 
mentioned  cause  of  forfeiture.  In  case  of  felunv  or  treason 
Wing  committed  by  a copyholder,  the  lord  has  the  absidme 
beiiefU  of  (lie  forfeiture,  unless  it  has  b^xui  e.xprvssly  pn>- 
\ided  otherwise  hy  act  of  purliamcnt.  In  all  caM.’s  of  for* 
feiluie  the  lord  may  recover  the  fin'ieited  estate  hy  ejoct- 
mont,  without  projuAice  to  the  rights  of  the  copyholders  (if 
any  there  be)  in  reversion  or  rutuainder.  He  may  waive  tho 
forfeiture  by  a snbMrquent  act  of  recognition  of  (be  tenure. 
If  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  for  Iweniy 
yi'ors,  his  right  to  do  so  is  barred  by  tho  act  fur  the  Limita- 
tion of  Actions,  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.  And  if  he  neglect  to 
lake  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  in  hU  life-time,  his  heir 
cannot  avail  himself  of  it. 

Tlie  lord  may  also  become  entitled  to  a customary  tone 
raent  by  csc'heat  for  want  of  heirs.  Formerly  where  a 
copyhold  wus  surrendered  to  a mortgagee  and  his  hctri^  and 
no  cuudiiiuu  was  expressed  in  the  surrender,  and  the  mort- 
gagee died  intesUde  and  without  an  heir,  the  lord  was  eu> 
tiiM  to  enter  fur  e^chcal.  To  remtxly  this,  the  4 St  5 
Wm.  IV^.  c.  23,  enacts  that  where  a trustee  or  mortgagee  of 
lands  of  any  tcnui'c  whatsoever,  dies  w'ithout  an  heir,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  may  appoint  a person  to  convey  or  sur- 
render the  legal  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  jiersons  en- 
titled to  the  e<(uitable  interest  in  the  property,  and  provides 
a^iust  the  Aiture  o«dieat  or  forfeiture  of  lands  by  reason  of 
the  atiuinder  or  couviuliun  of  trustees  or  inortgagoes  who 
have  no  beneficial  interest  tlicreiu. 

If  the  lord  (having  ac-quirvd  a copyhold  tenement  by  for- 
feiture, escheat,  or  surrender  to  bis  own  use)  oficrwanl* 
grant  it  away  by  an  assurancu  uuauthurized  by  the  cusloin, 
the  customary  tenure  is  for  ever  destroyed.  And  if  ho 
makes  a legal  conveyance  in  fee-simple  of  a ixipyliuld  tene- 
ment to  the  tenant,  the  tenement  is  said  to  be  enfraii- 
chisod,  (.  e.  couverlod  into  freehold. 

Copyholders  were  till  very  lately  incapable  of  ser/iiig  on 
juries,  or  voting  at  county  chH’-iiutis  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment ; but  the  former  disability  was  removet  by  6 Geo.  1 V . 
c.  50,  Njc,  1,  and  tlio  lallor  by  the  2 it  3 Wm.  IV^  c.  45. 
sec.  19.  A-s  to  (lie  qualification  for  killing  game  mider  22 
anil23C^r.lI.  c.  25,  sec.  3,  there  seems  to  be  no  distincliuQ 
between  freeholders  and  copyholders. 

Thure  oi'e  no  lands  of  a copyhold  tenure  in  Ireland. 


End  of  Volume  thk  Sevkxtm. 
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